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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion. The 
need of a publication that would assemble in conveniently accessible and summary 
form the chief comparative statistics of Canada, together with the necessary des- 
criptive matter, was felt immediately after Confederation, when the ‘‘Year Book 
and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote its sub-title) “an Annual 
Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, excise and stamp 
duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and the West Indies” 
—was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to ““The Year Book and Almanac 
of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a register of legis- 
lation and of public men in British North America”. The work was edited by 
Mr. Arthur Harvey, F.S.S., of the Department of Finance, but was not a government 
publication. It was published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the ‘Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada”’ was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries”. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.S. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title ““The Canada Year Book, Second Series’. 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the continuous improvement of the Year Book, both 
in content and method of presentation, was made a primary object. A fundamental 
purpose of statistical organization is the securing of an aper¢u or conspectus of the 
country as an entity, especially as regards its manifold social and economic activities, 
which are thus viewed both in their totality and in their relations to each other. In 
addition, therefore, to the branches of the Bureau which deal with specific subjects. 
such as population, agriculture, mining, trade, education, etc., and which work 
in collaboration with the various Dominion and Provincial Departments having 
jurisdiction in corresponding fields, there was created a “General Statistics” Branch 
with the following functions:—(a) the carrying-on of subsidiary inquiries on a variety 
of subjects of less extent and complexity than those assigned to special branches 
of the Bureau, but essential to a complete and rounded scheme; (b) the synthesizing 
of general statistics and the interpretation of the general economic trend; (c) the 
preparation of digests and abstracts of statistics relating to group phenomena; 
and (d) the bringing of Canadian statistics as a whole into relation with British 
Empire and world statistics, under the necessary reservations suggested by differing 
political and economic systems in the different nations. In these multifarious 
activities, the branch builds upon the inter-departmental organizations completed 
by the other branches of the Bureau (which provide for a pooling of data as between 
the Bureau and the various executive Departments, Dominion and Provincial), 


but also supplements these materials with other materials drawn from a wide field. 
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The most important publication of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau 
is the Canada Year Book, which is a compendium of official data on the physio- 
graphy, history, institutions, population, production, industry, trade, transporta- 
tion, finance, labour, administration, and general social and economic conditions 
and life of the Dominion—the whole conceived from a broad point of view and 
presenting the more salient statistics of the country against a background of inter- 
pretative matter designed to bring out their significance. It will be appreciated 
that a work of this character is dependent upon the completion of the basic organ- 
ization of statistics; it has been necessary, therefore, to develop the Year Book 
gradually, as improved statistics became available. 


Among the new features incorporated in the present edition of the Year Book 
are the following:—A special article on the Climate of Canada, contributed by Sir 
Frederic Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service of Canada (p. 41); a sum- 
mary of the results of the census of the Prairie Provinces, taken in 1926; improved 
statistics of immigration, including the languages, nationalities and birthplaces 
of immigrants (pp. 193-5); preliminary results of the census of manufactures for 
1926 (p. 419) as well as detailed analyses of these statistics for 1925; an extended 
discussion of Canadian trade (pp. 473-91); a summary of the first authoritative 
statement on the tourist trade of Canada (p. 609); material on the traffic and the 
financial position of the Canadian National Railways; a special article on Canadian 
legislation respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade, by the Registrar of the 
Combines Investigation Act (p. 765); an important study of the wages statistics 
collected at the Census of 1921 (p. 774); the results of a new study of the national 
wealth of Canada as in 1925 (p. 850). The appendix contains figures of immigra- 
tion and of trade for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. The volume is illustrated 
by many more maps and diagrams than in previous years. 


Throughout the volume the latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for the fiscal year 1926-27 and the letter- 
press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of the 
calendar year 1927. 


The present volume has been edited by Mr. 8S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.S.S., F. R. Econ. Soc., who has been assisted as in past years by Mr. 
Joseph Wilkins, while Messrs. R. F. Clarke and W. H. Lanceley have also co-oper- 
ated in the work and Mr. R. E. Watts drew many of the diagrams. Grateful 
acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments who have assisted in the collection of information, 
especially to the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the Department of the 
Interior for the maps included in the volume. While the greatest care has been 
taken in the preparation of the volume, there are doubtless imperfections, and 
with a view to the improvement of future editions, the Editor will be glad to hear 
of any errors which may have escaped his notice, and to receive any suggestions 
with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


Re He COATS? 
Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, May 1, 1928. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,547,230; Water, 137,498; Total, 3,684,723. 
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1871-19J1 are for the preceding years. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Population!— 
Prince Edward Island......... No 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 98, 222 
INoval Scotsae ones. saa oY 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 476,119 
New runs witht ee tere oe 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 331,120 341, 682 
Quebec eee ea eas cea us 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488,535 1,648,898 1,822,992 
Ontarions raters. ror are tuaee ee 1,620,851 1,926,922 2,114, 321 2,182,947 2,352,470 
Manitobateay ete sees os: ace ss 25, 228 62,260 152,506 255,211 343 , 082 
Saskatchewaneeeascss sas tenes - - - 91,279 251,730 
ANpSrtae yc nee eee oo a2 = = = 73,022 182,813 
BritishColumbia.......0. tt a 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178,657 268,276 
VaikonNerntorysecre eras us = - - 27,219 14, 899 
Northwest Territories......... § 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20,129 18,364 
@andidarce: pwr eben es iS 3,689, 257 4,324,810 4,823,239 5,371,315 6,170,649 
Immigration— , 
tromUnited Kingdom........ No. 11,3832 11,810 86,796 
& ) United States.2g a:asna) - 2,4122 17,987 57,796 
<* Other: Countriese. « sa. . - 7,9212 19,352 44,472 
Tio ballet trol streaker A 27,773 47,991 21,7162 49,149 189,064 
Agriculture— 
Area of occupied farms........acre 36,046,401) 45.538,141] 58,997,995} 63,422,338 
Imiproviedandsscees os: ce sec nes 17,335,81§] 21,899,181] 27,729,852] 30,166,033 - 
Field Crops 
Wiest Anes en ontinen ae. fae acre 1,646,781 2,366, 554 2,701,233 4,224,542 - 
bush. 16,723,873} 32,350,269) 42,223,372] 55,572,368 - 
$ 16,993,265} 38,820,323) 31,667,529] 36,122,039 - 
OEE See. a IN AO cate Mn Se acre - - 3,961,356 5,367,655 - 
bush.| 42,489,453] 70,493,121] 83,428,202) 151,497,407 - 
$ 15,966,310} 23,967,655) 31,702,717) 51,509,118 - 
IB ATIOVice.n nae eet eit wie eer eee acre = = 868,464 871,800 - 
bush.| 11,496,028] 16,844,868] 17,222,795] 22,224,366 = 
$ 8,170,785) 11,791,408 8,611,397 8,889,746 - 
Corn acre = - 195,101 360, 758 - 
bush. 3,803,830 9,025,142} 10,711,380} 25,875,919 - 
$ 2,883,145 5,415,085 5,034,348] 11,902,928 - 
IPOtatOCS awl .ca oe Eee Sri ae acre 403, 102 464,289 450,190 448, 743 - 
bush.| 47,330,187| 55,268,227) 53,490,857) 55,362,635 - 
$ 15,211,774) 13,288,510} 21,396,342] 13,842,658 - 
Hay varidtGlover.tni.. seas acre 3,659,419 4,458,349 5,931,648 6,543, 423 - 
ton 3,818, 641 5,055,810 7,693,733 7,852,731 - 
$ 38,869,900] 40,446,480] 69,243,597) 85,625,315 - 
Total Area Field Crops®..... acre - - 15,662,811] 19,763,740 ~ 
Total Value kield Crops®.... $ 111,116,606} 155,277,427! 194,766,934] 237,682,285 = 
Live Stock— ; { 
ELGES ESTAS Sy SATE Eee ete No. 836, 742 1,059,358 1,470,572 1,577,493 - 
$ = = — | 118,279,419 - 
Mrlehi@owss sis soe.) este) NO; 1,251,209 1,595, 800 1,857,112 2,408,677 - 
$ = = -— | 69,237,970 - 
Other Catteni. ass. 1 soto eNO: 1,373,081 1,919,189 2,263,474 3,167,174 - 
$ = = - 54,197,341 - 
Sheena he rte see No. 3,155,509 3,048,678 2,562,781 2,510,239 - 
$ - = - | 10,490,594 = 
Swancrmiys ees ys Sade he No. 1,366,083] 1,207,619 1,733,850] 2,358,828 - 
5 = = - 16,445, 702 - 
shotal values. -sece ae eee $ - - — | 268,651,026 - 
Dairying?— 
Cheese tactorvan snc. ses ariiee lb. 155,524] 54,574,856] 97,418,855) 220,833, 269/204, 788, 583 § 
$ 17,585 5,130,036 9,644,467) 22,221,420) 23,597, 6898 
Cheese, home made........... lb. 4,984,843 3,184,996 6,267,203 - - 
$ 573,257 468,575 620,452 - - 
Butter; CrEAMELY 6. sce ecw oe lb. 931,939} 1,365,912) 3,654,354] 35,063,739} 45,930,2948 
$ 188,532 220,040 635, 859 7,240,972} 10,949,0628 
Butter, home made........... lb. 74,190,584| 102,545,169] 131,577,210] 105,343,076 = 
: $ 14,244,592} 16,919,953} 19,414,435] 23,384,644 - 
Miscellaneous dairy products.. §$ - ~ - | 15,623,907 = 
Total value of dairy products $ 15,022,96€| 22,743,939} 30,315,214] 66,470,952 - 
Bisheries?t 0 aes a eee $ 7,573,199] 15,817,362] 18,977,874] 25,737,153} 26,279,485 
RawiFurs.ccctnsece eee $ = 987,555 768,983 899, 645 - 


iKstimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 


21897. 


; 8The figures for 
Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:— Land, 3,547,230; Water, 137, 493; Total, 3,684,723. 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.4 
93.728 90,916 88,615 88,020 87,700 87,300 87,000 86,700} 1 
492,338 506, 6€0 523,837 530,000 533,600 536,900 540,000 543,000] 2 
351,889 368,844 387,876 295,500 399, 400 403,300 407,200 411,000) 3 
2,005,776 Ztit oe 2,361,199 2,439,000 2,480, 000 2,520,000 2,561,800 2,604,000) 4 
2,527,292 2,722,804 2,933,662 3,019, 000 3,062,000 3,103,000 3,145,600 3,187,000] 5 
461,394 553,850 610,118 621, 200 626,800 632, 400 639, 05¢ 647,000) 6 
492,432 647,835 757,510 783, 700 796, 800 809, 900 820,738 836,000) 7 
374,295 496,525 588,454 595, 900 599, 600 603,200 607,599 617,000] 8 
392,480 457, 243 524,582 544,000 553.000 560,500 568,400 575,060] 9 
8,512 6,317 4,157 3,600 3,550 3,500 3,450 3,470|10 
6,507 7,228 7,988 8,320 8,490 8,600 8, 850 9,050)11 
7,206, 643 8,035,584] 8,788,4837 9,028, 240 9,150,940 9,268, 700 9,289, 693 9,519,220 
123,013 8,664 74, 262 34, 508 72,919 53,178 37,569 50.378|12 
121,451 36,937 48,059 22,007 20,521 15,818 18,778 21,025}13 
66,620 2,936 26, 156 16,372 55, 120 42,366 39,717 72, 588|14 
311,084 48,537 148,477 72,887 148,550 111,362 96, 064 143.991 
108,968,715 — | 140,887,902 - - 15 
48,733, 823 -— | 70,769,548 - - — |16 
8,864,154) 15,369,709} 23,261,224] 21,886,146) 22,055,710) 20,789,790] 22,895,649] 22,460, 154|17 
132,077,547) 262,781,000} 300,858,100) 474,199,000} 262,097,000) 395,474,700) 407,136,000) 440,024, 700 
104,816,825] 244,096,400} 242,936,000) 316, 994, 700| 320,362,000] 487,736,200] 442,221,000] 439,340,000 
8,656,179] 10,996,487} 16,949,029] 14,387,807) 14,491,289] 12,555,675] 12,741,340] 13,239,963|18 
245,393,425) 410,211,000] 426,232,900) 563,997,500! 405,976,000} 402,296,006] 383,416,000] 429,712, 700 
86,796,130} 210,957,500} 146,395,300] 184,857,400] 200,688,000) 167,170,600} 184,098,000] 225,879,000 
1,283, 094 1,802,996 2,795,665 2,784,571 3,407, 441 3,520,953 3,642,462 8,505, 713/19 
28,848,310} 42,770,000} 59,709,100} 76,997,800} 88,807,000) 87,118,300} 99,987,100] 96,938,000 
14,653,697} 35,024,000) 28,254,150} 32,570,700) 61,760,000} 46,014,100) 52,059,000} 64,193,000 
293,951 173,000 296, 866 317, 729 295,015 238,767 209, 725 131, 626)20 
14,417,599 6,282,000) 14,904,000] 13,608,000} 11,998,000) 10,564,300 7,813,000 4,262,000 
5,774,039 6,747,000) 12,317,000} 12,466,000) 14,227,000 9,938, 700 7,780,000 4,212,000 
464,504 472,992 701,912 560, 942 561, 628 522,361 523,112 §72,373|21 
55,461,478} 63,297,000) 64,407,6005| 55,497,000[} 56,648,0005) 40,216,9005| 46,987,0005| 46,458,000 
27,426,765} 50,982,300] 82,147,600] 56,397,800] 47,956,000} 82,859,900] 69,204,000] 54,341,000 
8,289, 407 7,821,257) 10,614,951 9, 725, 602 9,874, 907 9,562,974 9,516,125) 10, 226,895)22 
10,406,367}. 14,527,000) 11,366,100] 14,844,900} 14,960,300) 14,962,200) 14,058,000) 17,370,000 
90,115,531} 168,547,900] 267,764,200} 162,882,000) 165,587,000) 154,886,400] 170,473,000] 180,835,000 
30,556,168] 38,930,332] 59,635,346] 56,444,816] 57,852,550) 53,108,145) 56,097,836) 56,172,316 
384,513,795} 886,494,900} 931,863,670) 899, 226,200) 995, 235, 900)!,098,303,928/1,104 ,983,100}1,134,192.400 
2,598,958 3.246, 430 3,813,921 3,530, 641 3,588, 788 3,554, 041 3,398,114 3,421, 857/23 
381,915,505! 418,686,000) 314,764,000] 223,154,000] 229,421,000] 245,764,000] 245,119,000] 260,476,000 
2,598 , 255 2,835,532 3,736, 832 3,659,265 3,726,985 3,830,175 3,839,191 3,894, 311/24 
109,575,526! 198,896,000} 190,157,000) 173,015,000] 170,567,000] 193,989,000} 201,236.000| 236,626,000 
3,930,828 3, 763, 155 6, 469,373 5,586, 866 5, 733, 851 5,477,128 4,731, 68& 5,277, 927|25 
86,278,490] 204,477,000] 183,649,090} 143,458,000] 154,524,000) 168,037,000] 148,742,000] 204,917,000) 
2,174,300 2,025,030 3,675, 860 2,753,850 2,684, 743 2s 1D), 000 3,142,476 3,262, 706|2 6 
10,701,691} 20,927,000] 22,308,000] 21,321,000] 24,036,000} 26,795,000) 31,417,000) 32,004,000 
3,634, 778 3,484, 98 3,904, 895 4,405,316 5,069,181 4,426, 148 4,359,582 4,694, 789|27 
26,986,621} 60,700,000] 54,842,000} 52,312,000} 62,596,000] 69,702,000} 69,958,000) 65,116,000 
615, 457,833) 903,686,000] 766,720,000] 613,260,000] 641,144,000} 704,287,000| 696,472,000} 799,139,000 
199,904,205} 192,968,597| 162,117,494] 151,624,376] 149,707,530] 177,139,113] 171,731,631 — 28 
21,587,124] 35,512,622) 28,710,030] 23,645,192) 24,201,923) 36,571,556] 28,807, 841 = 
1,371,092 = 533,561 - 450,474 533,016 516, 74€ — |29 
154,088 = 123, 283 - 76,615 95,073 80, 240 = 
64,489,398] 82,564,130] 128,744,610] 162,834,608] 178,074,849] 169,494,967] 177,209, 287 — |30 
15,597,807; 26,966,355] 48,135,439] 56,873,510] 60,494,826] 63,008,097) 61,753,390 - 
137,110,200 — | 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 100,000,000) 100,000,000} 100,000,000 — |31 
30,269,497 - 29,840,000) 32,000,000] 29,347,000} 32,128,799] 28,252,777 = 
35, 862,437 = 98, 627,58) 121,175,183] 103,854,528] 109,265,795} 130,818,819 — |32 
103,381, 854 — | 205,486,350] 238,693,885] 217,974,892] 241,069,320) 249, 710,067 - 
34,667,872| 35,860,708] 34,931,935] 42,565.545| 44,534,235| 47,942,131] 56,360,633 = 
1,927,550 = 10,151,594| 16,761,567! 15,643,8171 15,441,564! 15,072,244 
4The figures for 1927 are subject to revision. %Cwt. ‘See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 


for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
81907. 


cludes Canadian Navy. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Minerals— 

UME ma a ets ctt sere ont tee sie ee OZ 105, 187 63,524 45,018 1, 167,216 556,415 
$ 2,174,412 1,313, 153 930,614] 24,128,503} 11,502,120 

VANS “af VARI) Oey oat RPO OC OZ = 255 ,0831 414,523 5,539, 192 8,473,379 
$ = 347,271) 409,549 8,295,354 5,659, 455 

Sik @Gpper. Meurico tana < eios ae Mies lb. - 3,260,4241 9,529,401] 37,827,019] 55,609,888 
43 = 366,798 1; 226, 703 6,096,581] 10,720,474 

AN MIS OA. Cline, seo Seite, nyavor sab mera 02) lbs - 204 ,8001 88,665} 51,900,958] 54,608,217 
$ = 9,216! 3,857 2,249,387 3,089, 187 

SMINICKG] . See foes 5.5 eR Ree lb. - 830, 47712 4,035,347 9,189,047} 21,490,955 
$ = 498, 28611 2,421. 208 4,594,522 8, 948, 834 

GEMS Ir ON yore. lk. ae ares ton = 24,8271 23,891 274,376 598,411 
$ a 366,1921 368,901 3,512, 923 7,955,136 

TER OO a shee eR be aiafe tardies ox eines ton 1,063,7422 1,537, 106 3,577, 749 6, 486,325 9,762,601 
$ 1,763,423? 2,688, 621 7,019,425) 12,699,243) 19,732,019 

BICC ONION G reenter seksi an mons ayees brl. = 69,8431 93,479 450,394 2,128,374 
$ = 81,9091 108, 561 660, 030 3,170,859 

Motalevalieke sete ce $ = 10,221,2553} 18,976,616} 65,797,911) 79,286,697 

Electric Statistics— 

Ol Bower PLOuUsEest A). -hnorenedans = No - = 80 58 aye 
Ol ecanrtallimvested ee atone § - - 4,113,771) 11,891,025] 80,393,445 
11} Kilowatt hours generated‘..... No - = - - 
ier Customenrsoencn te icc: ast No - - ~ ~ - 

Water Power— 
13} Turbine H.P. installed......... No = 71,219 225,946 606, 316 
Manufactures>— 
[Zi =birmplovecsiecatts san NON 187,942 254, 894 272,033 339,173 383,920 
Mira pLuall emote hee: see eee $ 77,964,020) 164,957,423) 353,213,000] 446,916,487] 833,916,155 
16} Salaries and wages............. $ 40,851,00¢) 59,401,702) 79,234,311] 113,249,350] 162,155,578 
17) Products.. Be cr och $ 221,617,773} 309, 731,867| 368,696,723] 481,053,375) 706, 446.578 
External eadee 
US Wixpombs Gewer ce een ee. eee ee oe $ 57,630,024} 83,944,701} 88,671,738] 177,431,386] 235,483,956 
NOs Aa ports emcees acs <a en oe $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954| 177,930,919] 283,740,280 
POURS. sarc Cee $ 141,844,412} 174,433,030} 200,205,692) 355,262,305) 519,224, 236 
Exporis to and imports from U.K. 
and U.S.— 
20} Exports to United Kingdom... $ 21,733,556] 42,637,219] 43,243,784] 92,857,525) 127,456,465 
21| Imports from United Kingdom $ 48,498,202| 42,885,142} 42,018,942) 42,820,334) 69,183,915 
22| Exports to United States....... $ 29,164,258] 34,038,431] 37,743,430] 67,983,673} 83,546,306 
23! Imports from United States.... $ 27,185,586! 36,338,701} 52,033,477} 107,377,906) 169,256,452 
€xports, domestic, by chief items— 
Dae WWihiealt te bent tems Ree Dy bush. 1,748,977 2,523,673 2,108,216} 9,739,758] 40,399,402 
$ 1,983,917 2,593,820 1,582,084 6,871,939] 33,658,391 
25| Wheat flour > bri. 306, 339 439, 728 296, 784 1,118,700 1,532,014 
$ 1,609, 849 2,173,108 1,388,578 4,015, 226 6,179,825 
AG HORN ES aay AR eee Be yoo erro bush. 542,386 2,926, 532 260,560 8,155,062 2,700,303 
3 231,227 1,791,873 129,917 2,490,521 1,082,347 
AAT PLS IE aes ape ye ai ce Se ee Re Ss ents ton 23,487 168,381 65,083 252,977 206,714 
$ 290,217 1,813,208 559, 489 2,097, 882 1,529,941 
28; Bacon and hams, shoulders and ewt. 103, 444 103,547 75,541 1,055,495 1,029,079 
sides. $ 1,018,918 758, 334 628,469} 11,778,446} 12,086,868 
FES TIULCT Apne ete. PNG) n egy ee oy lb. 15,439,266] 17,649,491 2,768,101) 16,335,528] 34,031,525 
$ 3,065, 234 2,573,034 602,175 3,295, 662 7,075,539 
BU RE CGCS Gs AnsrPe et 8A, cayenne Ib. 8,271,439] 49,255,523) 106,202,140} 195,926,697| 215,834,543 
$ 1,109,906 5,510, 448 9,508,800] 20,696,95!| 24,433,169 
SIL Cio) ees Sees RO Oe ene ene $ 163,037 767,318 554,126) 24,445,15F| 12,991,916 
| ls TRSRU LSS CAI RN Dae ee OZ. - - - 4,022,019 7,261,527 
$ 595, 261 34, 494 238, 367 2, 420, 750 4,310,528 
Bel MO ODDO! emer voc semen ee oa lb. 6,246,000} 39,604,000} 10,994,498] 26,345,776] 44,282,348 
$ 120,121 150,412 505, 196 2,659, 261 7,148,633 
DEM NICKEIS Sa wes. Sheena. S lb. ~ - 5, 252,043 9,537,558] 23,959,841 
$ = = 240,499 958,365 2,166,936 
15) feos fore Wa heen cis aan cae tree eee neo ton 318, 287 420,055 833, 684 1,888,538 1,820,511 
; $ 662,451 1,123,091 2,916,465 5,307,060 4,643,198 
30 SAS Des ton cme an i some wees cee ton - - 7,022 26,715 57,075 
$ = 513,909 864,573 1,578, 137 
ST Pe Woodipl pss eee eee ee ewt - = = = = 
$ - - 280,619 1,937,207| 3,478,150 
38|. Newsprint paper............... ewt - = = F: = 
g = = = £ 4 
11887. 21874. 31886. 4000’s omitced. 5The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer vhan 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, 


plants lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. 


1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
flour and grist mills, electric light 


The figures 


1911. 


1918. 


1921. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


473, 159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 

- 17,355,272 
4 55,648,011 
: 6,886,998 
A 23,784,969 
827,717 
34,098, 744 
10, 229, 623 
917,535 
12,307,125 
11,323,388 
 . 26,467, 646 
5,692,915 
7,644,537 


930,492 
19,234, 976 
25,459,741 
16,717, 121 

117,150,028 
31,867, 150 
41,497,615 
3,532,692 
82,958,564 
29,035,498 
1,169,257 
16,750,898 
14, 483, 395 
38,817,481 
5,369,560 
6,547,728 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,548,198 
8,485,355 
47,620,820 
5, 988,555 
66,679,592 
3,828,742 
19, 293, 060 

6,752,571 

665, 676 
15,511,828 
15,057, 495 
72,451,656 
5,752,885 
14,195, 143 


1, 233, 341 
25,495, 421 
18, 601,744 
12,067,509 
86, 881,537 
12,529,186 

111, 234, 466 

7,985,522 
62,453,843 
18,332,077 

985,400 

- 21,355,595 
16,990,571 
72,058, 986 

7,543,589 
15,064, 661 


1,525,382 
31,532,443 
19,736,323 
13,180,113 

104, 457, 447 
13, 604,538 
175, 485, 499 
14,221,345 
69,536, 350 
19,470,178 


664,215 
14,825,600 
13,638, 197 
53,593, 988 

7,498, 624 
13,398,411 


1,735,735 
35, 880, 826 
20, 228,988 
13,971,150 

111,450,518 
15, 649, 882 
253,590,578 
23,127,460 
73,857,114 
15, 946,672 
639,257 
14,259,92510 
13, 134, 968 
49,261,951 

8,116,597 
14,046, 704 


1,754, 228 
36,263,110 
22,371,924 
13,894,531 

183 , 094, 942 
17,490, 300 
283,801, 265 
19, 240,661 
65, 714, 294 
14,374, 163 
820, 426 
18,932 ,92510 
16,478,131 
59,875,094 

8,707,021 
13,013, 283 


1,844,544] 1 
38, 130, 107 
22,613, 134 
12,747,024 

140, 141,823 
17,194,955 
310,183,455 
16,411, 980 
66,798, 717 
15,262,171 
768,838 
17,742,42510 
17,411,505 
61,809, 672 
10,065, 865 
14,391,897 


aon own fF WwW WD 


103, 220, 994 


177, 201,534 


171,923,342 


214,079,331 


209, 583, 406 


226,583,333 


240, 437, 123 


244,520,098 


266 
110,838,746 


1,358,323 


515,203 
241,008, 416 


307 
248,573,546 


2,217,354 


1,247,583, 609}1,958,705,230 


283,311,505 


510 
484,669,451 
5,614, 132 
973,212 


2,706,738 


439, 889 


532 
581,472,583 
8,099, 192 
1,122,900 


3,186, 624 


525, 267 


3,052,818, 103|3,380,322,950 


498 , 430,750 


571,470,028 


1,165, 975, 639|1,381,547,225|2,516,977,811|2,781,165,514 


274,316,553) 741,610, 638}1,189,163,701) 931,451, 443 
452,724,603) 508,201, 184/1,240,158,882|) 802,579,244 


532 
628,565,093 
9/315,277 
1,200,950 


3,571,444 


508,503 
3,538,813,460 
559, 884,045 
2,695 ,053,582 


1,045,351,056 
893,366,867 


563 
726,721,087 
10,110, 459 
1,279,731 


4,290,428 


544,225 
3,808,309,981 


596,015,171 


593 

756, 220,066 
12,093, 445 
1,337,562 


4,556,000 
581,527 


3,981,569,590 
653,850,933 


2,948 545 ,315|3,247, 803,428 


1,069,067,353 
796,932,527 


1,315,355,791 
927,328,732 


Fe Efe sit 


4,777,921 


1,252,157,506 
1,030,892,505 


727,041, 156]1,249,811,772 


2,429,322,583|1,734,030,687/1,938 507,923 


1,865,999,890|2,242,684,523 


2, 283,050,011 


132,156,924 
109,934,753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824,265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13, 854, 790 
5,431,662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,728,291 
598,745 
8,526,332 
3, 142,682 
744,288 
181,895,724 
20,739,507 
5,344,465 
33,731,010 
17,269,168 
55, 005, 342 
5,575,033 
34,767,523 
3,842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 
69,829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715,532 


3,092, 437 


custom work. 
6Exports of domestic merchandise only. 

fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, ete. 
at $25 per long ton. 


451,852,399 

77,404,361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880,549 


157,745,469 
172,896, 445 
6,400,214 
35, 767,044 
26,816,322 
14,637,849 
255,407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441,183 
1,018, 769 
168,961,583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794,566 
14, 298,351 
111,046,300 
14,670,073 
70, 443,000 
7,714, 769 
1,971, 124 
6,032,765 
88,833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 
10,376,548 
9, 264, 080 
17,974, 292 


312,844,871 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176,820 


129,215,157 
310,952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 
179,398 
+,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739, 414 
5, 128,831 
133,620,340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11,127,432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405,291 
2/277, 202 
16,501,478 
191,299 
12,633,389 
14, 363, 006 
71,552,037 
15,112, 586 
78, 922,137 


379,067,445 
141, 330, 143 
369,080,218 
540, 989, 738 


215,074,566 
252, 145,805 
10,227,060 
60,075,426 
29,022,347 
14,533,015 
58,200 
927,148 
1,015,901 
22,536,397 
21,994,578 
8,243, 138 
114,549, 900 
20,828, 234 
5, 449, 469 
17,111,416 
11,458, 992 
21,451,300 
2,035,511 
42,628,500 
8,880, 641 
2,089,438 
12,956,615 
166,586 
7,107,426 
16,988,823 
42,976,948 
20,130,455 
72,667,826 


360,057, 782 
153,586, 690 
430,707,544 
601,256,447 


256,870, 237 
267,758,559 
11,714, 929 
62,783, 118 
23,348, 698 
11, 146, 408 
332,293 

3, 725, 282 
996,245 
18,113,755 
13, 648,968 
5,070, 691 
116,777,000 
23,426,282 
17,384, 090 
17,948, 266 
11,539, 783 
44,965,200 
4,754,413 
56, 939, 200 
9,388,511 
1,217,835 
7,842,259 
225,486 
8,678, 164 
17,306,981 
46,173,796 
23,564,808 
88,711,451 


395, 843, 433 
151,083,946 
417,417,144 
509,780,009 


191,764,537 
251,665,844 
11,029, 227 
70,638,692 
32,775,761 
16,044, 436 
225,403 
2,544,582 
1,208,721 
22,392,223 
24,501,981 
8,715,962 
126,963,200 
24,112,475 
28,793,332 
18,584,733 
12,347,582 
53,374,000 
5, 847, 848 
61,549, 700 
10,174,245 
719,502 
4,388, 766 
212,938 
7,742,739 
16,405,218 
41,565,241 
25,027,889 
91,808,330 


508, 237,560 
163,731,210 
474,987,367 
608, 618, 542 


249,679,470 
364,364,388 
10,084,974 
69,687,598 
43,058, 283 
24,237,693 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1,253,760 
28,590,301 
23,303,865 
8,773, 125 
148, 333,500 
33,718, 587 
25,968,094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037, 206 
71,081,400 
12,829,244 
753,842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920,900 
19,812,381 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 
102,238,568 


446,872,851): 
163,939,065) 21 
466,422,789 
687,022,521 


247,497,482 
353, 094, 940 
10,147,705 
68, 720,334 
15, 438, 329] 2 
8,598, 755 
321, 733/27 
3,246,170 
787, 447) 2 
19,117,097 
9,878, 400}29 
3,351,589 


136, 665, 400}30 
24,956,179 
6,834, 342)31 
21,812, 957/32 
12,976,334 
66,860, 700) 33 
7,835, 143 
62,444, 700/34 
12,921,190 
1,264, 901)35 
7,112,763 
265, 946/36 
10,614, 694 
18,959, 351/37 
49,887,739 
35,437, 629/38 
116,452,158 


are for the preceding years. From 1922 on statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and 


Figures for 1925 and 1926 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier years. 


7Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 
9The figures for 1927 are subject to revision, 
11The figures are for 1889. 


8Copper, 
10K stimated 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1961. 1906. 
Exports, domestic, by classes— 
Vegetable pruducts (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $ = - 13,742,557| 25,541,567| 55,828,252 
2} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ - - | 36,399,140) 68,465,332| 84,570,644 
Fibres, textiles and textile pre- * 
GUCtStae nee ce ee Oeataee ee $ 872,628 1,880,539 2,602,903 
41 Wood, wood products and paper $ - ~ 25,351,085} 33,099,915] 45,716,762 
5| Tron and its products........... $ - - 556,527 2,778, 897 4,705,296 
6| Non-ferrous metals and cheir 
DROGUCLS ere Moe eae ne ee $ - - 1,618,955) 33,395,096} 28,455,786 
7| Non-metallic minerals and 
their products: sag one wee - 3,988,584 7,356,324 7,817,475 
8| Chemicals and allied products. $ = - 851,211 791,975 1,784,800 
9} All other commodities......... $ - 5,291,051 3,121,741 4,022,038 
Total exports, domestic...... $ 57,630,024} 83,944,701) 88,671,738] 177,481,386) 235,483,956 
Imports for Consumption— 
10} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $ - ~ 24,212,140) 38,036,757) 50,330,667 
11) Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ - - 8,080,862} 14,022,896} 23,616,835 
12} libres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUGES Hee ane «A acuta ae Se $ = 28,670,141} 37,284,752) 59,292,868 
13] Wood, wood products and paper $ = - 5,203,490] . 8,196,901) 14,341,947 
14) Iron and its products........... $ - 15,142,615] 29,955,936} 49,436,840 
15| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOGUCES: he tres ee chen $ = - 3,810,626) 7,159,142} 17,527 922 
16] Non-metallicminerals and their 
products (except chemieals).. $ 14,139,024; 21,255,403] 33,757,284 
17} Chemicals and allied products. $ = = 3,697,810) 5,692,56 8,251,378 
18] All other commodities......... $ - 8,577,246] 16,326,568] 27,184,539 
TPotalaimports nce anere $ 84,214,388} 90,488,329] 111,533,954) 177,930,919) 283,740,280 
Steam Railways— 
19] Miles in-operation.............. No 2,695 7,32) 13,838 18,140 23 300: 
20 Capital) cee wack eee ee ee $ 257,025,1881| 284,419,293) 632,061,440} 816,110,837/1,065,881,629 
Dll PP- as SEne ers sae ae fe No 5,190,416? 6,943,671} 138,222,568) 18,385,722) 27,989,782 
22 | mehreie ht yet geese kee eae ae toa 5,670,836} 12,065,323) 21,753,021) 36,999,371] 57,968,713 
Jl MATDINe Sateen. ee Pe See er $ 19,470,5392] 27,987,509} 48,192,099} 72,898,749} 125,322,865 
241" Mexpenis Gsiiseonn actus aoe ts $ 15,775,532?} 20,121,418] 34,960,449] 50,368,726) 87,129,434 
Electric Railways— 
25! Miles ia operation.............. No. = = = 675 814 
Zoli Gaprtal- to. oe Sten aes a $ - = - - - 
27 \REPASSENSETS; 24-05 <p dee eek Bas No. - ~ — | 120,924,656] 237,655,074 
28| Tee bse... eee we. oe oe ton - - = 287,926 506,024 
PA USES At ie «MS nd Ce ee OEE $ = = - 5,768,283} 10,966,871 
SOL av eMeNSessn.doeeeion eee anaes $ = = ~ 3,435, 162 6,675,037 
Canals— 
31] Passengers carried............. No 100,377 118, 136 146, 336 190,428 256,500 
SOP PERIZ To. oe Slee tok deareee ton 3,955,621 2,852, 230 2,902,526 5,665,259} 10,523,185 
Shipping (Sea-going) — 
SAP LMGCKOGE SOS Te bien tate cee ton 2,521,573 4032, 946 5,272,985 7,014, 732 8,895,353 
4 GRO SATCU e aciie aco seen Men Es os 2,594, 460 4,071,291 5,421,261 7,028,330 7,948,076 
35 Gta lear le te oe cee ei 5,116,033 8,104,337] 10,695,196] 14,543,062] 16,843,429 
Shipping (Inland International)—- 
SO ebunbered ek apes ts. ree oes ton 4,055,198 2,934,502 4,098, 434 5, 720,575 9,352,453 
SU MBOIGANOG. Be etete ue laced ane f 2,954,797| 2,768,592} 4,009,018} 5,766,171 8,536,090 
38 POpaliee. ateeAs yea saree © sf 8,009,995 5, 698,095 8,107,452] 11,486,746] 17,888,743 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 
39) SEBtered ose eee eis tee ents ton - 7,664,863) 12,835,774| 17,927,959) 23,543,604 
40)" tCleared: ose so. wee eres sf - 7,451,903} 12,150,356] 16,516,832] 22,780,458 
41 EOta Ss. ah atoms aa eee S - 15,116,766] 24,986,130] 34,444,796} 46,324,062 
42| Telegraphs, Government, miles 
OBLING cee eae - 1,947 2,699 5,744 6,829 
43] Telegraphs, other, miles of line - - 27,866 30,194 31,506 
44|Satelephones. near serene NOE - - - 63,192 - 
Ab" Motor vehicles; 73)... seeeee . - - - - 3 


1Year 1876. 2Year 1875. 


3Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


NS ee ee ee 


84,556,886 
69, 693,263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 
34,000, 996 
10,038,493 


2,900,379 
5,088,564 


1916. 


257,249,193 
138,375,083 
15,097,691 
83,116,282 
66, 127,099 
66,036,542 
11,879,741 


15, 948, 480 
87,780,527 


1921. 


482,924,672 
188,359,937 
18,783,884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,121,892 


19,582,051 
32,389,669 


1923, 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


407,760,092 
135,841,642 
7,850,843 
228,756,205 
51,137,912 
44,358,037 
27,646,704 


14,046, 940 
14,053,068 


430,932,150 
140, 423,284 

8,055,083 
273,354,778 
66,975,571 
65,911,171 
26,776,330 


15,559, 956 
17,362,733 


443,298,877 
163,031,415 
9,711,720 
253,610,024 
57,405,940 
90,370,788 
20,728,986 


16, 209, 820 
14,699,783 


606,058, 672 
190,975,417 
8,940,046 
278. 674,960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,568, 845 


17,498,128 
16, 428,376 


19274, 


r] 


574,994, 162 
167,291,589 

7,665,563 
284,120,267 
74,284,824 
80,639,197 
28,509, 838 


16,574,753 
18,077,313 


274,316,553 


741,610, 638 


1,189,163,701 


931,451, 443)1,045,351,056 


1,069,067,353 


1,315,355,791 


1,252,157,506 


79,214,342 
30,671, 908 
87,916,282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,655,874 
53,335, 826 


12,489,776 
42,620,479 


95,426,024 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 
18,277,420 
92,065,895 
29,448,661 
53,427,531 


19, 258,326 
65,448, 278 


261,081,364 
61,722,390 
242,608,342 
57,449,384 
245,625,703 
55,553, 902 
206,095,113 


36,334,612 
72,628,072 


161,669,784 
46,736,774 
170, 146,958 
35,845,544 
138,724,455 
37,492, 604 
139, 989,012 


25,793,101 
46,181,012 


186,468, 685 
45,026,734 
173,795,660 
40,976,833 
173,473,503 
43,432,617 
155,899,393 


26,088,041 
48,205,401 


173,585,839 
41,491,969 
165, 440,757 
38,185,383 
134,684,441 
41,111,550 
131,013, 294 


24,760,237 
46,659,067 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
194,761,831 
40, 403,096 
181,196,800 
47,692,985 


28,404,276 
53,232,815 


139,033,940} 


213,098, 121}10 
53,214, 135 
183,583,931 
47,962,298 
229 , 429,485 
52,747,842 
156,784, 707 


31,844,715 
62,227,271 


452,724,603 


508,201,134 


1,240,158,882 


802,579, 244 


893 , 366, 867 


796,932,537 


927,328,732 


1,030,892,505 


25,400 
1,528,689, 201 
37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188,733,494 
131,034,785 


v 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426,296,792 
1,228,362 
20,356,952 
12,096,134 


304, 904 
38,030,353 


11,919,339 
10,377,847 
22,297,186 


13,286, 102 
11,846,257 
25,132,359 


34,280, 669 
32,347,265 
66,627,934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


37,434 


39,363 


1,893,125,774|2,164,687,636 


43,503,459 
109, 659,088 
261,888,654 
180,542,259 


1,674 
154,895,584 
580,094, 167 

1,936,674 
27,416,285 
18,099, 906 


263,648 
23,583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210,723 
24, 827,656 


16,486,778 
16,406,670 
32,893,448 


35,624,074 
33,085,350 
68,709, 424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548,421 
123,464 


46,793,251 
103,131,132 
458,008, 891 
422,581,205 


1,687 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,285,886 
44,536,833 
35,945,316 


230,129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12,400, 226 
24,916,729 


14,828,454 
14,903, 447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773,668 
56,341,213 


11,207 
41,577 
902,090 
465,378 


4The figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


39, 665 


40,061 


3,264,674,038|3 413,865,613 


44,834,337 
118,289, 604 
478,338,046 
413,862,818 


1,736 
199,069,870 
737, 282,038 

3,145,863 
50,191,387 
36,171,923 


220,592 
11,199,434 


17,095,883 
17,182,454 
34,278,337 


18,864,448 
19,260,398 


38, 124,846 


36,240,041 
34,730,037 
70,970,078 


11,532 


41,851 
1,009, 203 
586,850 


42,921,809 
106,429,355 
445,923,877 
382,483,908 


1,737 
213,767,660 
726,497,729 

2,546,928 
49, 439,559 
36, 125, 213 


208, 587 
12,868,551 


18,497,025 
18,521,377 
37,018, 402 


18, 926,976 
19,001,995 
37,928,971 


39,268,712 
38,096,416 
77,365, 128 


11,210 
43,532 
1,072,454 
652,121 


40,352 
3,471,080,909 
41,458,084 
109,850,925 
455,297,288 
372,149,656 


1,738 
221,769,220 
725,491,101 

2,706,312 
49,626,231 
35,426,487 


208, 692 
14, 130,667 


20,470,379 
20,510,647 
40,981,026 


17,616, 105 
19,341,920 
36,958,025 


40,480,372 
40,139,447 
80,619,819 


10,681 
41,0455 
1,142,876 
728,005 


40,352 
3,560,948 ,932 
42,686,166 
122,476,822 
493,599,754 
389,503, 452 


1,684 
215,808,520 
748,710,836 

3,493,457 
51,723,199 
36,453,709 


197,561 
13,477,663 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45, 654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474,732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887,655 


10, 722 
42,2395 
1,201,008 
826, 794 


Loa) HPA FR | Los | 


210, 884/31 
17,488, 311/32 


23,224, 281/33 
22,925,488) 34 
46,149, 769) 35 


14,862, 096/36 
16,319, 794/37 
31, 181, 890/38 


43, 124,919/29 
42,617,467|40 
85, 742,386)/41 


10, 736) 42 
41, 9935|43 


‘ Fe 
945, 672145 


5Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. « 1906. 
Post Office— ; 
UNA R TRS Nit Shope Biokit Gece Tae ae $ 803,637] 1,344,970] 2,515,823) 3,421,192! 5,993,343 
Zi eEXPENCLUULGse asa acs tee ae 994, 876 1,876,658 3,161,676 3,837,376 4,921,577 
3| Money orders issued........... $ 4,546,434] 7,725,212) 12,478,178] 17,956,258] 37,355,673 
Dominion Finance— 
4). Customs Reventle......c1....008 © 11,841,105} 18,406,092} 23,305,218] 28,293,930) 46,053,377 
DIN MEIXCISS TE VENUC a. fa. . send dee $ 4,295,945 5,343, 022 6,914,850} 10,318,266} 14,010,220 
6| Total Ordinary Revenue....... $ 19,335,561] 29,625,298] 38,579,311] 52,514,701) 80,139,360 
7 Revenue per head............ $ 5°50 6-83 7-96 9-72 12-99 
8} Total Ordinary Expenditure.... §$ 15,623,082] 25,502,554] 36,343,568] 46,866,368] 67,240,641 
9 Expenditure per head........ $ 4-44 5-88 7-50 8-67 10-90 
10| Total Disbursements........... $ 19,293,478] 33,796,643] 40,793,208) 57,982,866) 83,277,642 
11} Disbursements per head........ $ 5-48 7-78 8-42 10-73 13-49 
12\ a Gross.debiveew teks ie al eS 115,492,683} 199,861,537) 289,899,230) 254,732,433] 392,269,680 
USVORASSOUSH tease ak reer $ 37,786,165) 44,465,757] 52,090,199] 86,252,429] 125,226,702 
INetcdebie terse Sean $ 77,706,518} 155,395,780} 237,809,031] 268,480, 004 267,042,978 
Provincial Finance— 
141 Revenue, Ordinary, Total...... $ 6,090,783} 7,858,698] 10,693,815] 14,074,991] 23,027,122 
15| Expenditure, Ordinary, Total... §$ 5,180,872!} 8,119,701) 11,628,353] 14,146,059] 21,169,868 
Note Circulation— 
(6ie Bank: Notes se -— seit oasis $ 20,914,637} 28,516.692| 33,061,042] 50,610,205} 70,638,870 
iM Dominions Notess.22.)..4205-408- $ ~ - | 16,176,3165| 27,898,5095} 49,941,426 
Chartered Banks— 
18m Caprtalipardsupee 4. tie. ee. $ 37,095,340) 59,534,977) 60,700,697] 67,035,615] 91,035,604 
JOWEASSOISH.. seated ke eee Sac $ 125,273,631] 200,613,879] 269,307,032] 531,829,324] 878,512,076 
20} Liabilities (excluding capital 
ANG TESCEVES 22 + See ee $ 80,250,974) 127,176,249} 187,332,325] 420,003,743) 713,790,553 
21; Deposits payable on demand... §$ - = — | 95,169,631} 165, 144,569 
22| Deposits payable after notice... $ - = — | 221,624,664] 381,778,705 
‘otal deposits? sonseed aes 56,287,391] 94,246,481) 148,396,968] 349,573,327) 605,968,513 
Savings Banks— 
23) Deposits in Post Office..:.. .. $ 2,497,260} 6,208,227) 21,738,648] 39,950,813] 45,736,488 
24 Deposits In Government Banks § 2,072,037 9,628,445} 17,661,378} 16,098,144) 16,174,134 
25| Deposits in Special Banks...... $ 5,766,712 7,685,888] 10,982,232] 19,125,097) 27,399,194 
Loan Companies3— 
DOI ASSe ts cn. Peat: ais toe eee. ee $ 8,392,464] 73,906,628) 125,041,146] 158,523,307| 232,076,447 
27| Liabilities to shareholders and 
Du DUG a ets Se ee ie ee $ 8,392,464] 71,965,017) 123,915,704] 158,523,307] 232,076,447 
DEIEMDCNOSIUS sae mie meieins raelee oats $ 2,399,126] 13,460,268) 18,482,959] 20,756,910} 23,046,194 
Tryst Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets........... §& = - = 
30} Trust funds, liabilities.......... $ - - 
Dominion Fire Insurance— q 
$i, Amount at risk, Dec. 3f........ $ | 228,453,784) 462,210,968! 759,602, 191|1,038,687,619]1,443.902,244 
32| Premium income for year...... $ 26321,716 3,827,116 6,168,716 9,650,248] 14,687,963 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
33) Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ = = 
34] Premium income for year...... $ - 
Dominion Life Insurance— 
35| Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... §$ 45,825,935) 103,290,932) 261,475,229] 462,769,034] 656,260,900 
36} Premium income for year...... $ 1,852,974 3,094, 689 8,417,702] 15,189,854} 22,364,456 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
3¢| Amount atirisk, Dec. 31........ $ - - - 
38| Premium income for year...... $ = - 
Education— 
SOM Enrol mentees. tea ane Cote oe No 803,000 891,000 993,000} 1,683,000} 1,173,009 
40| Average daily attendance...... “ - - - 669, 000 743,496 
41} Number of teachers............ ee 13,559 18,016 22,718 27,126 32,250 
42| Total Public Expenditure...... $ - ~ - 11,044,925} 16,368,244 


1A verage, 189-1872. 


3Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


revision. 5As at June 30. 


6Active assets only. 


NOTE. 
In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 


2Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1927. 


4The figures for 1927 are subject to 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded. 


1911. 


1916. 


1921, 


1926. 


19274. 


9,146,952 
7,954,223 
70,614,862 


71,838,089 
16,869,837 
117,780,409 
16-34 
87,774,198 
12-18 

122, 861,250 
17-04 
474,941,487 
134,899,435 


340, 042,052 


40,706, 948 
38,144,511 


89,982,223 
99,921,354 


103,009, 256 


18,858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469,871 


98,649,409 
22,428,492 
172, 147,838 
21-42 
130,350,727 
16-22 
339, 702,502 
42-27 


26,331,119 
24,661,262 
173,523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
434,386,537 
49-43 
361,118, 145 
41-09 


528, 283, 199 
60-11 


29, 262,233 
27,794,502 
143,055,120 


118,056,469 
35,761,997 
394,614, 900 
43-71 
332, 293, 732 
36-81 
434,452,341 
48-15 


29,100,492 
28,305,937 
159,855, 115 


121,500,798 
38,181,747 
396, 837, 682 
43-37 
324, 813,190 
35-49 
370,589, 247 
40-50 


28,581,993 
29,873,802 
163,519,320 


108, 146,871 
38,608,489 
346, 834,479 
37-42 
318,891,901 
34-40 


351, 169, 803 
37-89 


31,024,464 
30,499, 686 
177,840, 231 


127,355, 143 
42,923,549 
380,745,506 
40-55 
320, 660,479 
34-15 


1 
355, 186,423 
37-83 


29,378,697] 1 
31,007,698} 2 
188,219,777] 3 


141,968,678 
48,513, 160 
398, 695,776 
41-88 
319,548,173 
33-57 
358,555, 751/10 
37-67/11 


COONTD OH 


936, 987, 802} 2,902,482,117]2,888,827,237|2,819,610,470|2,818,066 ,523|2,768,779,184/2,726,298,717}12 
321,831,631} 561,603,133 435,050,3685 401,827,1955) 400,628,8375) 379,048,0855) 378 ,464,3475|13 


50,015,795 
53,826,219 


126,691,913 
176,816,006 


113,175,353 


102,030,458 
102,569,515 


194,621,710 
271,531, 162 


129,096,339 


117,423,174 
131,299, 100 


170,420,792 
240,862,014 


124,373,298 


127,896,047} 132,398,729 
135,159,185} 136,648, 242 


166,136,765} 165,235,168 
226,002,628} 212,681,059 


122,409,504] 118,831,327 


146,450, 904 
144,183,178 


168, 885,995 
190,004,824 


116,638,254 


615, 156, 171}2,340,878 ,984|2,453,776 ,869]2,417,783,275|2,417,437,686|2,389,731,099|2,347,834,370 


- {14 
- {15 


172,100, 763|16 
184, 898, 003}17 


121,666, 774/18 


1,303, 181,260] 1,829,286,709|2,841,782,079|2,643,773,986]2,701,427,011/2,789,619,061|2,864,019,213|3,029,680,616/19 


1,097, 661,293] 1,596 ,905,337|2,556 454, 190|2,374,308,376|2,438,711,000|2,532,831,231|2,604,601,786|2,758 325,545 |20 
304,801,755] 428,717,781] 551,914,643} 523,170,930] 511,218,736) 531,180,578) 552,322,935} 596,069,007|21 
568,976,209] 780,842,383] 1,289,347,063]1,197,277,065] 1,198 246 ,414/1,269,542,584/1,340,559,021)1,399,062,201|22 


ee «7 ee a eo 


980, 433, 788] 1,418 035 ,429]2,264,586,736)2,107,606,111}2,130,621,760|2,221,160,611|2,277,192,043)2,415 132,261 
43,330,579] 40,008,418] 29,010,619] 22,357,268] 25,156,149] 24,662,060] 24,035,669} 23,402,337|23 
14,673,752} 13,519,855] 10,150,189} 9,433,839] 9,055,091] 8,949,073) 8,794,875) 8,519, 706)24 
34,770,386] 40,405,037] 58,576,775] 59,327,961] 64,245,811] 65,837,254) 67,241,344] 69,940,351)25 

389,701,988] 70,872,297] 96,698,810] 104,866,102] 101,919,837) 110,638,667) 120,321,095 - 126 

389,701,988] 70,872,297} 95,281,122] 103,333,966] 101,111,692) 109,527,773] 119,445,317 - 27 
33,742,513] 8,987,720) 15,868,926] 15,854,029] 15,970,077) 18,660,122} 21,816,150 28 

= 7,826,943] 10,237,930} 10,830,509) 12,056,259} 12,453,916) 13,195,277 — |29 
-| 47,162,220] 87,811,965] 113,413,839] 137,391,026] 147,317,841] 157,756,647 30 


2,279, 868, 346|3,720,058,236| 6,020,513,832|6,806,937,041] 7,224,475 ,267|7,583,297,679|8,051,444,136|8,143,958,6034)31 


20,575,255] 27,783,852] 47,312,564] 51,169,250] 49,833,718] 51,040,075) 52,595,923) 51,039, 393/32 
— | 849,915,678] 1,269,764,435| 975,830,674] 1,037,552,176]1,215,135,191]1,286,255,476 - (33 
= 3,902,504) 5,545,549) 4,864,790) 4,818,055} 5,717,880) 6,068,701 - |34 


950, 220, 771] 1,422, 179,632] 2,984,843,84813,433,508,673|3,763,996,472|4, 159,019,848 |4,610,196,334|5,044,229,6354)35 


31,619,626] 48,093,105} 99,015,081] 118,256,553] 130,109,022) 145,480,207) 160,746,413) 173,732,539/36 

- | 348,097,229] 222,871,178] 197,882,775] 172,467,486] 168,703,528] 147,821,972 - |37 

- 5,311,003] 4,389,008] 3,604,485} 5,208,555] 4,810,012) 3,991,126 - 138 

1,356,879] 1,622,351] 1,869,643] 1,995,896] 2,013,158] 2,034,080 - - {39 
870, 801 1,140,793 1,335,454 1,458, 266 1,506,698 1,524, 665 aes - 140 
40,516 50,307 56,607 60,438 62,302 62,3894 63,840 — {41 
37,971,374] 57,362,734] 112,976,543 121,494, 737 119,484,033} 121,034,234] 122,701,259 - 142 
relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended March 31. Agri- 


cultural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 


statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statis 1e ye 
the calendar years 1923-1927. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. 


relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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tics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 
The telegraph statistics 


ERRATA. 


P. 116, line 37—Pp. 103-104 should read pp. 101-102. 
P. 302, last paragraph—86,279 sq. miles should read 87,279 sq. miles. 
P. 459—Insert, immediately below the town of Dryden:— 


Salaries Cost Value 
— Est. Capital. | Employees. and of of 
wages. materials. | products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
North Baia sotecncnp niece 17 1,074,203 188 214,980 436,672 909 ,875 


P. 687, Table 40—The total expenditure on Beauharnois canal should read $1,636,029. 


I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
Labrador, a part of the colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on the west by the 
Pacific ocean and Alaska, on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. 
_ Lawrence river and additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 

1842; and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory 
of the coast of Labrador, as defined by the award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927, 
and Davis strait. As regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands in the 

- area bounded on the east by a line passing midway between Greenland and Baffin, 
Devon and Ellesmere islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, following this longi- 
tude to the pole, and on the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, following this 
longitude to the pole. The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north 
latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion extends from about west 
longitude 57°—at the southernmost point of the boundary with Labrador—to 


west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 

Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent exploration in the north) is 3,684,723 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 13,491,977 
the area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last two figures, Canada 
is seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and to comprise over 27 p.c. 
of the total area of the British Empire. 

Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, less the territory of the coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from 49° to 60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western 
mountain and Pacific coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 
60th parallel of latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of 
Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In actual area the three Maritime provinces, 
covering a total land area of 51,163 square miles, make up but 1-4 p.c. of the total 
land area of the country. Quebec, the largest in area of all the provinces, covers 
16-5 p.c. of the country’s aggregate land area. Ontario constitutes 10-3 p.c., 
Manitoba 6-5 p.c., Saskatchewan 6-9 p.c., Alberta 7-1 p.c., British Columbia 10-0 
p.c., the Yukon Territory 5-8 p.c., and the provisional districts of Franklin 15-5 
p.c., Keewatin 6-1 p.c., and Mackenzie 13-9 p.c. (See Table 1, p. 5). 

Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
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continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red sandstone forma- 
tions make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining a 
greater altitude than 390 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. The province is noted for its 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at its north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering 
Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an 
extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles enclosing the salt water 
lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by two natural channels 
and at the south by the St. Peter’s ship canal. The ridge of mountainous country 
running through the centre of the Nova Scotian mainland divides it roughly into 
two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, barren and open to the 
sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of arable fertile plains and river valleys, 
and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming districts. The Atlantic coast 
is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 

New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The conform- 
ation of the province is also rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, 
although not mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the 
southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although larger in 
area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude, 
its most southern point being a little south of 45° north latitude and its most northern 
a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia extends roughly from the 48rd to the 47th 
parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most 
important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. The soil 
of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, is generally fertile, but only 
a small proportion of it is under cultivation. New Brunswick has been called the 
best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access to extensive 
lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing 
resorts in the Dominion. 

Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. 
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Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson 
strait, covering over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,434 square miles. The 
combined areas of France, Germany and Spain are some 5,000 square miles less 
than the area of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and 
the gateway through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of 

_ thecontinent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber limits 
of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while promising discoveries of copper and gold deposits have 
recently been made in Rouyn and neighbouring townships in the western part of 
the province, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. 

_ Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the plains of the 
_ Eastern Townships make the province eminently fitted for general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41°41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56°48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 41,382 square miles forms the unusually large percentage of 10-16. The 
province is over 12,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany 
together, and when compared with the states to the south, Ontario is found to be 
almost equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinctively southern 
conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the infinitely diverse ones of Hudson 
and James bay. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, is the centre of the 
country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power resources and its 
proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natural resources of its 
rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the Sudbury, Cobalt 
and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming from the Sudbury 
field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world’s production, while most of the gold 
mined in Canada is found in the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara district 
and general farming throughout the entire central part of the province are carried 
on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while timber and furs are 
among the most important products of more northern parts. 
Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces and also the 
- oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
_ Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
square miles,—8,566 square miles greater than twice the total area of the British 
Isles. The province is typically an agricultural one, its southern plains being 
x specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, with a topography 
very different from that of its prairies, are of importance in the production of timber. 
Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
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dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the British 
Isles and Norway. The country consists for the most part. of open rolling 
prairie at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it 
assumes a more broken aspect, and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate is 
quite different from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps 
slightly more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the 
country, but is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The 
northern districts are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in 
timber resources. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, over 8,600 square miles greater than the combined 
areas of the British Isles and Norway. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching 
country, it has now become a great wheat-producing region, the frontier of the 
grain-growing area now approximating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. 
In the southwest, considerable coaland oil mining are carried on; lumbering is import- 
ant in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, while some ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particu- 
larly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of the country and 
tempered in winter by the “Chinook” winds. 


British Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 
most favoured part of Canada.° Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natural feature, while some of 


its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending ~ 


from the Rockies to the Pacific and from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, about three times the area of 
Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the British Isles and but slightly 
less than the combined area of the British Isles, Norway and Italy. The many 
islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island, with an area of about 
13,500 square miles, and the Queen Charlotte group, are included in the province 
and are noted for their temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The 
mines, timber limits, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are re- 
markable for their quality and extent. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 


States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in ; 


South America. Much of these northern regions is uninhabited, large areas of them 
even unexplored, but none the less they are of considerable potential economic value, 


owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, to their mineral — 
deposits, such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest resources and — 


their furs. 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—For the convenience of the reader, 
the total land and water area of the Dominion, and its distribution into provinces 
and territories, is shown in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1927. 


‘ Total 
Provinces. Land. Water. Land and 
Water. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Dcurdvioo Sygeis bl Gof pie le Aa 5 age he ce 2,184 - 2,184 

SINERE SOCAL SUMENT  ReNEMR cr cyon se id hay inicio melas) sual due oon ee 21,068 360 21,428 

Oishi? LESS TSU 2a) ea Re Re | = ee 27,911 74 27,985 

MIDS SAT» oe aPvehgitete eS See Ce eR A 583 , 895 10,539 594,434 

" OEE 22 ee a ee nn 365 , 880 41,382 407, 262 

Mamttoba....:..:.55..- Aaa Bes 231,926 19,906 251, 832 

Saskatchewan.......... 243,381 8,319 251, 700 

OES ee : 252,925 2,360 255 , 285 

Woe USS EAS OUEHITT LE a perigee 3) Baten eel se 9 ee ee a 353,416 2,439 355 , 855 

REA PEON 5 EP AN NO BEd ic ate ei ke Oies S iS bes 206 , 427 649 207,076 
Northwest Territories— : 

LP CRILRGTING Sh at i MOR ee GI ye Cera, Mee ape Oe ek Oe a ee 546,532 7,500 554,032 

ENE RACINE 218,460 9,700 228,160 

ie OUzleaee net I AMR oor vents eR coh tn ei a laataiasd 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 

Ota ements ROA Berne ah beets ae 3 3,547, 230 137,493 3,684, 723 


The water area, as given above, is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the 
bay of Fundy, the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that 
portion of the river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot of 
lake St. Peter, in Quebec. 

1.—Orography. 


The topographical features of the present surface of the North American 
continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several orographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archzan Peneplain and in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highland of eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence lowland lies between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “clay belt”. It occupies a part 
of the basin that during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage 
channels cut across it. 

Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pages 6 and 8 of this volume. 

Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
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lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska and passes through the 
basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean 
east of the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian 
Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, 
depressed toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern 
and southern borders, where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general 
elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part of the 
plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, 
where it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 
6,000 feet. 

Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the contin- 
uity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 


_ ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of that 


province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock structure 


_ indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological period. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists 


_ of a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 


west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 


ea 


plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, with a 
length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the northeast it becomes 
reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented by a narrow plateau 
or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. The triangular area beyond, in 
which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central lowlands. 


_ The St. Lawrence lowlands may be divided into three sections:—(1) the St. Lawrence 


river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point of crystalline 
rocks, and (3) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain whose eastern 
border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy limestone bed which 
underlies the western peninsula. 

Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the east 
of the Cordilleras. The portion that-is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther north to which the term prairie is not applicable. For the 
purpose of description, these three divisions are adopted, and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
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ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 

Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with gceasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar and Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
Eastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 

Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Mountain Peaks. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Rie ° , ° ’ 
Alberta— 
Alberta 11,874 52 14 117 36 Rocky Mts. 
Alexandra! 11,214 51 59 117 12 “ 
Assiniboine! 11,870 50 56 115 42 se 
Athabaska 11,452 52 07 117 11 S 
RTS A TE i ee A i! asc Chane Soe Ses 11,000 52 06 116 55 ss 
CCRSLTTATE) OEE a pc Rs 12,294 52 09 117 27 ie 
LEN EIEN es cee Ses, gy es Se eee eee 11,2385 51 18 116 15 hs 
TOPPERS Tate fe eye an alee ree Min ie oe =a i 11,060 52 19 117 00 a 
MEOE DOSS eles fT I ose «Ls SEES 11,902 51 48 116 56 st 
LDL Be aes es srt Sn ae ea 11,026 52 33 ities 54 os 
LEGS TA Re ne 11,135 51 34 116 15 : 
LAREN cee ee oe ee ee 11,457 51 20 116 17 & 
ASIA EY ety ciety oa gi Aces Me ere Be 11,316 50 32 115 12 Sg 
ang Wolwandle ix: .sakelsd esi Ss 11,400 52 10 Sly 30 5 
NG CORON sec farsicisye es ci geniae ncn: cegerane 2 ors 11,500 52 13 117 19 S 
Eye tt see RR Nit i codes 2 11,495 51 58 117 06 ss 
le POV aie to saci ais tab ciesied, «Okra cts 11, 230 51 22 116 17 s 
ERUEERES F(a ce oa gr 11,150 50 52 115 39 es 
Paamoup last sopeneeh epee Re oN as ee re 11,174 50 43 115 20 . 
ROW ORNO teak sherry meek! atene patent 11,340 D2 11 117 19 a 
pune lame aerated Meme. Meee hart 11,320 52 15 117 29 2 
“UNSTEN OS TES a ae Seen ane ane 11, 636 51 21 116 15 ce 
The Twins eet | py a W7 4) 48 “ 
SS ssi) 6 ipa wh 6 <0) 01a, 2/8] oynitsile fu otie'a (niin, « \12, 085 4 a 

WRC DOR Net ee ort ee iano side ® 11,365 51 23 116 18 e 
WERT J = SE ER en Chey See oe ee 11,000 51 58 116 45 * 

BOG Meyer ty cite soninecn ere ee = 11,170 52 18 117 25 

British Columbia— 

[33 Bi 5 Soe ate een I ert Rare 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
LEO ea Ss rs oe a ee 11,507 52 03 18 bye 20 S 
HEV SIGONCE AI. 5 re wats 5 Bean hoor cniy ts 12,001 - - - = x 
CLL SSW Tes Sid aes erred ieee 11,500 53 26 119 26 S 
MDS IN MING: sas.F os hath ae eee eae 11,076 50 28 116 25 | Selkirk Mts. 
PIE WCA CNEL 2s oe 2 a occ.sio.m ae voto evens 15,300 58 54 137 31 St. Elias Mts. 
LODO ee, oe 11,342 50 29 116 27 Selkirk Mts. 
CASH I Cy Asie eer Sle oe ReneS 11, 676 51 12 116 24 | Rocky Mts. 
ESOT ROA ert Lead Pe ele nieseksctn tos 11,113 51 09 117 25 | Selkirk Mts. 
Rani sige Aor Ses ti axes dance ee 11,051 51 22 116 18 y 
MPL re ade Ne tenn iy esiaes amber ot A 207 50 24 116 32 | Rocky Mts. 
BRI OOTH Os facies | okie ccinintnsten See: 11,226 50 36 115 24 
DYES 8 Et Ei] oe i ae a ee 11,240 53 05 119 07 a 
[SEL (OTT a oh ie ee, ire se eatin etme 12,972 53 07 119 08 aa 
Je CG ER 3 A pt ee ee ee a a OE 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
RBGLUE NR et Ws nee kM tees 11,013 51 09 abby 24 | Selkirk Mts. 
MieAleraniley 2.625 s,s eatee cee e ens 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
SOU SHS 70°06 Be te 11,590 61 39 117 52 Selkirk Mts. 
LED LAUD st Aan a a ea 11,160 faye 11 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
CV CONTES CSTE CB 5 an a ee 11,101 53 08 119 16 ie 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
2 These peaks are on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
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Mountain Peaks. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ft ° ’ ° , 
Yukon!— 
AV eTBLORG ASA fare a ciienenals shi aaa rare 14,490 60 2) 139 02 | St. Elias Mts. 
EMUSIC tay. mectttom cee slice. See neon line 14,070 60 18 140 28 4 
Banat eee cscot la tars Sikes eee nae oc 11,375 60 19 140 31 Oy 
IBA ha maeeenes cairns acim cae 12,625 60 38 139 47 MY 
COOK SRR sons wasciteeiecins ssa 13,754 60 10 139 59 st 
Ge Keak, Wl am pioeae trie as B8 13, 250 - - - - “ 
PU Db ard seem aceite comarca 14,950 61 16 140 53 « 
MGANOCLO cs. eae cee rae ore 11,700 60 20 140 43 se 
RUNG Semen were eaierele ate cients 17,130 60 @ 35 140 39 ° 
WO @a Myer seine snickers tahoe Retna seen ee 19,850 60 35 140 21 oh 
WRUCANTA Heeb. os crackanie nso ciara ae 17,147 61 01 140 28 s 
Malaspina; ence soemcenes aeons ee 12,150 60 19 140 34 ¢ 
MGAr EIT Se ste esce yas eae tacos ae oes 14,400 60 36 140 13 Ss 
ING WLOUansce cree canon Gcosinen soa 13, 811 60 19 140 52 a 
Stybiliasud <M wee pre on we aaa 18,008 60 18 140 57 e 
BECO Orn a setae aG aie veete eae 16,644 61 06 140 19 ss 
Stbicklandvanet ccna eee ee eiae 13,818 61 14 140 45 ee 
VAN COUVCT da sajae recon ner ae mace oie 15,696 60 21 139 42 $e 
Welisievencs come cin nye meine sire 14,498 61 00 140 00 is 
WY GOOG Saeer hs cos ace cee eer ene ee 15,885 61 14 140 apt ee 


1 These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

Notn.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently remamed Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of 
which is 4,350 feet above sea level. 


2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 137,493 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 4 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 13 p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the conti- 
nent and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie 
Provinces cannot be overestimated. ‘These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,- 
000 square miles), the Pacific (387,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico, (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 


2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Nornr.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of thenames. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


2 suas Area 5 9 Area, 

Drainage Basins. Denied Drainage Basins. Diode 

Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Wudson Bay Basin. sq. miles. 
Miraraiehiieacn cess cece hee 54008 Oke OaKs sceatnen See aine claro nice 62,400 
FS) delet Wiggs oe Mean Ai RAS RRM ERG ar tacit 21-6 O0r| MEG COL@e nek cate eater ene ee 20,000 
Sipe MEAN NEES onan setae noied aloe aaie S08 DOCH ETE bench rater rene oe on ela. Nene eR 26,3800 
Saguenay nce cite mec a oe Son QOOL| Baistmmaimbencec epee ean ate e ae 25, 500 
SONU MUNA e oars Ae non A A hese TGS 200s) Raw ertee mest sich aeme ere aire nearer 15,700 
French Res costae ee ete cee aa ene tee SF 000s) Brosdibaeletts ese tee eee 9,800 
INIDIBONY Aras te eee OFO00 | mINOthawweayen tert cme ete etree ee 29,800 
Obtaiwasicantrectin ace eee mace OG s(O0ri! IMOOSEs eesen Cena one er ee en ee 42,100 
UF akon chek Gedo c Hea Been case & 8,500 Mbit. sheng iia Soe ee eee 11,300 
GratinGanlse ase .ciaceet inves aaee 9,100 Missimaibisar: neces seace na hee 10.600 
| Alain, aes 52 Cie oes Son bie eae een 59,800 
TRotalon.. coe oe ree 524,900 enogarall esses sone ecee ecto: 20,700 


Atta WADIG cates sma nein sate trier 18,700 


RIVERS AND LAKES at 


2.—Drainage Basins of Canada—concluded. 


: ‘ Area : : Area 
Drainage Basins. Daneek Drainage Basins. Trane 
Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. Pacific Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 

ACLS oe ee aALOO DA MNS USUSINLG Nectarey ee reve erie oo a ave low sis lero ol casvevesats 20,300 

EP he Sn ovscinceins oeecewe DOW CUM IMINASS ceete iy Gv morse. sie wre tele eae ae onetnne 7,400 

ELS OMRLEAL j otriet sce Ree Ze OOOR Moen een warner ee ie oe asisclares/evsevs 19,300 

SUE TE Bee 8 tra tae ane ie eee ee SLOMOUUNIPETASCTN Tea tte te oe eee en eee. 91,700 

PIA TOM os cere 25.5 dusieie'e nas er ey on 44,000 BOAO AOI, Peer te ee vere es sees em 21,800 

Bruch ait ee tee ees Cease kl 20,600 INeChakors sa.c hase one ate eens 15,700 

CEES Ai cite aes Pee ee 63, 400 ISA GWael semctyaee fc bane dele: 5,600 

LS STSETTA GO ss Pe ae en 52,600 Qu Gsiielvret er tek seh cy ernie See Me 4,500 

Peer eURGHIC WAN ask. locstt wr cule wa ce 158 , 800 COMIN Eisen ei 7,500 

North Saskatchewan.............. DA hOON RO OMUMA DIG wee eae. neee ete. ok mas 39,300 

South Saskatchewan.............. 65,500 INOOLENA VE AAs atceeion a 15,500 

IBMRIC CTA la ee ct, he ok 18,300 Okanagan: aes 6,000 

Bow.... A Feesthg at oe 11,100 ICO ICR er om eee eee a 3,160 

LUELUISe 2 Sega ine we ir ieee aera tee tk aa 8,900 Pend d’Oreille 1,190 

MERIT GUA Lc ceo a0 Gs Sas het OSE SS 115,500 —_—_—_ —— 

LSD SERIE a AG a a 32,700 Totalyenec seco ses + 387,300 
TELLUS iO 58 , 500 

ROCA eee ns sss 1,486,000 Arctic Basin. 

IBHGIGS A. icant SCO IRR emcee 47,500 

Pacific Basin. Copp ernie wate aera t Aor le tee 29,100 

INE eM ON Zier eat e i.e Sostvayan-s dee aus cae hese ce 682,000 

LAGS J see oe Se ge 145 , 800 JL SRO boc coder pen nie oe Om rece 100,700 

NGO GLOURE Ge kee ee come eS Phcaeake 24 , 600 NEL ely alte | A aS lon om © as ns ne eee 25,700 

“SRE EB Bate etapa ee ee 21, 900 WAOACO Mie eee teats 65 cos Rumen DeaeEe 117,100 

[EOIN cored = Oo aa ene Ae Me EA eRe 21,300 PA nalloas kam jeeeri 8 a.0.2.., ee eee ee nae 58, 900 

LSE ee es Wop Rey naka ace? 35,100 sae 

VAY BIRR Ead 8 ce ete ee an ee ae 15,000 Motaleena te cace oe ee 1,290,000 
2S) SEES 52 RATS ye Se er 11,200 

PEeCIEn UE MONEE SN et ot. Cech a kes esc 7,600 Gulf of Mexico Basin............... 12,365 


St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence river system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway 
of the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon river, after draining 
a great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the 
Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 
Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 
mountains of British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 
with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Norte.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Rivers. Miles. Rivers. Miles. 
ne || 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Yiowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)..... 160 leAttawapiskat.” -... cose a pees aectee eee 465 
EROMMIAING Weer ket ects Sie tod me nae eae 270 || Albany (to head of Cat river)............ 610 
NEOUSTC: SRG oe Ronan Oa oe Saree kde ee 210 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)...........-. 340 
StesMareuerite...4c.e0n¢s-c.-ee sn aes ree 130 Ma ttagami:-~ jo.creos ioc. cero eee 275 
SE Onn eequw patent cette oe ete aes 390 PN cys) openers Sey, ere EY AP EC Hae, 340 
IY Gans hosul el CGD ee eet Mere tate ind eta Morar +(e 135 Miassimaibt? ;.<5.5.,cchibereas ake eee Ree eee 265 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Lhouis).-.. ae.) 91,900 |(Melarricanaweoce... cereal arenes 250 
Mian enslen nice eais sett ke teins eee 310 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).. 400 
Outarde yk anche an ees oe 270 Wieswianl pit ac) ozcn stone ae nae ieee ee 190 
EY) qeih 10 cP Ge een Cae ena Meee een & acetone 240); || RECUDETE SS fees sca SUR ee eee eco eee 380 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ 405 roe ee ee ee ee 375 
Peri bOnkan oa. cores eke ee wis seiner DSO ll TESS se acct e arcle oe lacece Ciera ce Toe rete 520 
MIStaSSiIe eases ees te eee nae 185 Gee Cat Whale simwcts.cnc ence tea eee 365 
Ashwapmuchuane,.. sc. ence dueialtec er 16S: ll eat seh ate Won eaters nae cee 295 
Ghawdrerecy att coe oc sie aoe he 120 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
Sta auri centres toon sane ieee seis nveraee 325 Kaniapiskelld cts. accate nen tn Cee 445 
Wartta winGao ratctoies wae cae nsatinee JOON *George-5 ose. nee ene ee eee 365 
SS PERE PATICL SD Neon ettiare co rare oe age Oe ects ae 165 
RICHES WCU tessa tute ena moee tte ene ete 210 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
Por te a | eee | amma total) ace ee 1,150 
[CT On re pats ot ly och 115 || Columbia Gn Canada).................... 465 
INC SEU RIN ERE ue nae te 60 Ioobenaly cc yacscac tan eee eee 400 
BTCA Nelsen oe etaneS Batmtes tLe, = alee rel eld 205 Fraser.........-..-20- 2.200000 te hea 695 
ata ee =, Pt ae Nd bE 240 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
Ce NIE ea bh NTL: ween ne 135 Nort hei honipson ss senses rer 185 
IDUMOING....47-1 sc eee cee 80 South Thompson....................4. 120 
South INGLTOn) se Bek =e ee eee ee 90 Chilcotin Be EN Ot Do nd CANO el ccs CALE OTS ce 145 
Miseishippiomees: clr ycao bes 105 Blackwater ay sfeuytcr aninad nee oR ope Tee oR IPO are 140 
Madawaskarc. se 1s. Se ee 130 IN CHA KODd. CRE ee 255 
HALE che Ss ca Reare cae Vets ce a a 95 Stuart... 06... ee ee eee reece eee anes 220 
Nii ra, eek ee ee a): EE ee GO | eOreupIne sateen ste heats tener ne eee 525 
BLT enitesen be Bre RS re ee es gs ey Reged at 150 Skeena De hte aaa SO aie EEOC CRA EOS SS THSTE 335 
Genel sce cegh, ic Senne a Stain 140 |) Nass.....--0. 00... eee e eee eters 205 
HMB Ste Lee eo = keh 135: OUURINOhe A chi pele wascliee eta eee 335 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............ 180 || Alsek...-.. 00.2.2 ee eee 260 
Starecon. ant mae eee BLE LCE 110 |} Yukon (mouth to head of ‘Nisutlin)..... ..-{| 1,765 
Sircinira hi ads we TE tan tei! cele 153 || Yukon (Int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 655 
IMGSSISEAL i sero oe GRR oR aoe SONY ee ee 140 SUCWATU cates tse tener eerste ane 320 
FSH OSSH LOM trees comes ieee ae 40 write Se OSC cue Ot a Stop rich Be 
aa ae ane ‘ ee eee nee are. Pew oh ad 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)......... 130 Hac) CEI S ee ae a 200 
ThS WSS: tcc id Sao enero eae ee 338 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. 
TE STRESS ators RP 7 OP OE SE A PR ee dS 300 | JAI ea aid tied LS LY 
Neteos (to lake Winnipeg)................. SOOTPAMGETSON. acr<.c ao Geiss a Re eee a eee es 465 
NelsoniGosheadiol Bow) ectesies.4.5 2. 1,600 ‘i. Horton's; .: gaeyicks ine Sena te eee 275 
Red (to head of lake Traverse).......... 800 |||) THA We Bho chin. See Relea intrctece tena Teer eae 350 
Red (to head of Sheyenne).............. 545 South Nadtaniit s.2 te fice ee anes 250 
ASSIS OM Oeste hess dopace raster cea ADO Petrtots. 2) acer eer eed cs ae eee 260 
OUELGE Prtettore nr ratetiee oie aie ont ASO! | UL WAGY as tens ct ao nite are ete ee ee 200 
QubAppelloner te yet ee 5. 60h . 270 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay).. 2,525 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 475 POO) ois, o eeeesis. arash epee Se A ee 365 
nv lish fA sa etek. Fae Poe a 330 AreticuReda nie nce oe eee 230, 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 1,205 MAPA 5. denver k comet tae ae ee ee 550 
North Saskatchewan. 760 Bort Nelson cnc ..otee cee Sane 260 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 865 Athabaskal ty cctk 0. Uc en aimee aeons 765 
BON Siar Shanks he tv Pane 315 Peribing 247006 soa ae Ree 210 
Belly. sere: Seip ee ae knee te 180 Blanca. sikt satu tee 265 
Rod WDGer. traps ae pee eee ee 385 Peace (to head of Finlay)............... 1,065 
Gere hull larce sean te ee ree ere emer ee 1,000 BSI Bie <a eer 8 Rely ae Aa Eee 250 
PBeayerweas ot cea teks meee 305 PAESDID A ts ieee, Ae ee 145 
Fa eo Sc SP a me eee 455 SMOKY 5.8 ee eee Se ene ey ee 245 
Wubawatey: ce a keke en ee 580 intitle: Smoky, sa. senscccare eae 185 
OV ON sce uaer ad ser. mas eiacy mh See. 420 Ni @oppermuine: we eran | see eek er eee 525 
WANT Scare tata tte. at eee PAST | RUBY To] oR OA ae ee oe eee oe Sa a 605 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable is 
the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


4.— Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lakes. Length. Breadth. Maximum Area. above 
depth. 
sea-level. 
miles. miles. feet. square feet. 
miles. 

CUI Sa a ee re ae oe ae ae 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
(a) CUISINES: Se Oo ie na 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
PEO LOE rite, cs avana. nie tive 0s. wi oteed BINS 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
NOM ARE Fe cae nl oe che cho eclena plate aale-ait o 26 24 23 460 575-62 
IEEE A SRST cs plang heros t ia 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
THAR Seer osc ook vga aie watt eiahus 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


—_— 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, 
only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Law- 
rence river from the head of the St. Louis river to Pointe-des-Monts, at the entrance 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, 
several of which have themselves important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 
685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of 
Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(975 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and 
lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (1,765 square 
miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square miles). All these are within the 
boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted and are exclusive of lakes 
situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which are Great Bear lake 
(12,200 square miles) and Great Slave lake (9,800 square miles) in the district of 
Mackenzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Names of Lakes. 


Nova Scotia— 


Grand 


Quebec— 
Abitibi, portion in enebey Proiaieetstctel etalon 
‘Al pariell cee oeeen aie sree eae 
ApIskrgamyrshl se voc c cose ee ee eee aac 
PASI OR: Ae thre waraiarayeuntore re aeterarere ciate ot 
Baskatone: os.coedia. tote nase eee 
Urn G ee eee tes Gee A ahora Meereive sears 
Champlain, portion in Quebec........... 
(Ol dhioyea aan ret sh eR eoe came tence 6 one coon netic 
Glearwatertiuise.ccsareeecemea sass ee 
Evans 


(Gulla eee 
Grand Victoria 
GE ateMONR A. coin aaGuinc ele nose en scatan 
ANGIa EIOUSE Ze vec ocd cieeiccleeie mea oto eee 
SWAN KUALA cee clssct aisles. Sera erepe: sake svelissass 
AKG KA DON LAS cosy wave crela ive oitiatrenie ersseieiaaate 
TCANTADISKAW Neos cciosors coats ecle esiaicie Te 
TERT TDS MPa ae acc icvave, a ce SP auaue auctor anelis eteiepane tars 


Ma nQaniwias act tanta Sarelenisirerre coarse oe 
Matte rami 24.4.3. vdet ene oatmeal 
IMG eantiGee enna sa nanos ure heecen eas 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec......... 
IERIE Oa Sater tohe is tovevatctobe:ie earns Ween ctovecshessups aiezenaye 
MA StASSIDG Seccescitecieeulas cles arrris cams 
Nemiskaugeae. nk tt owe shee sarees 
INT ebni ketimistn. arate atago.ster ate sinaraveiel ie vial diaresatete 
INominings:2. CGhe teach «saedener eats 
Obatogama zs ane.aamosoe mee cer<enisleee 
Olga nanos dap ciiiate sasccamatcd aR ah ee 
Pa tAMisk vnavemtesd eee Revewion aleteelar tee 
IPE NGS sxanonc odcte aus + daaqubAaeDcoode. 


Pl Stipt ies coenahe sive noe ones aaa sobs 
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Ontario— 
Abitibi, portion in Ontario.............. 
Bal pa Dai. ieue siete eres sae aisisieistnteye ae arise ere 
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130 
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14,331 


Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square 
miles 

Ontario—concluded. 
La Croix, portionin Ontario............. 23 
Lansdowneirscce teen eae eee 98 
Tong rh airs. oa oa oe ee ee 75 
Manitou, Manitoulinisland.............. 38 
MilleiBacesLacides:t.. +) sa.cheeeen eee 104 
Mud).5.58 eo a ase ee eas eae 13 
Muskoka Seis sicien cscecnsas tenn CON ee 54 
Namakan, portion in Ontario............ 19 
Nipi gon tet io ee eee 1,730 
INIpI SSIS 49:3 POS ae ee ee eee 330 
Ontario, portion in Ontario.............- Seve 
Panache cra. ats dene Oa 35 
Pig On beer acccancca aeons aes 15 
Rainy, portion in Ontario. . Re 260 
RRACO Gh ee ee Oe ee eee 27 
St. Clair, portion in Ontario............- 257 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part..... 24 
Sts Josepli tection ne ere en Cee 245 
Saganaga, portion in Ontario............. 21 
Dan dyn etna jose cots he ema oe ee 245 
DOU; «Seon hn create meee eee 392 
SLNCOG Macs necro Hee eee Ne 271 
CULOL: aaionoacc ee eae eee 39 
DUONY.ceis ancl ce jclareeacraite ate) Meee eens 19 
Stureeon, Eng lishiriver, aasqece eee 106 
Sturgeon, Victoria county............ rien 18 
Superior, portion in Ontario.............. 11,178 
TL ATT SAI rece cteete Sacto oe tonto ie iat 90 
ADIMISkamineMmarbaceses seen ace eens 52 
Trout. Lng lishiniviers i. sees ener 134 
rout, S6vermixcversaccas oreo ee ico 233 
Wanapiteack 265. pote aoc to i ree 45 
Woods, lake of the, part in Ontario......| 1,825 
Manitoba— 

“A thapapuskOW.e acces nachos cae sia teen 92 
Atikameg: fe baliuceesomeaenebaseeneces 100 
Cedar gr. cet ce ee ce eee 452 
Cormorant.cwccce ee cece eee 141 
@ross)(Nelson River)scc. cee. cee eee 245 
an p hin oete eee aoe 200 
OG. fais. chersie.a/ahe wie iecs sd erevaista, aererers tars setae 64 
Etawney 546 
GOdSs o cocs woot nea ne Cuacec Som onaeee 319 
Granville 207 
Tslandiess-ncocs 650 
ARG anole cll Bee Pea OAT A mane aac 122 
Kiskitto 69 
ESISSISSIN Ge a lardee me mioriclestas FG PEEA iiaes 112 
Manitoba in. tek oc Sasi jeeh omen ee ram 1,817 
MOOSC: ha ores scutes Side arti mee! svete ayaa eRe 510 
IN@IMOwe DArG LOT Lo cee ene eee 9 
INoréhdimdiane 155-1 caren iotetatter eres oer 150 
INwelitins parntyccw-asneomenlen cree nieiacenstar 76 
Pelican (W, of Winnipegosis)............. 80 
Plavere Ciisci nia ee cela eieee 283 
GSS ase acca eae tee Cee 80 
Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 
Reindeer, Dartaa. csc aaccelele ava cine eae 245 
StaMartine, Steet oc nottacteeeeeee 125 
Saskenanis schrciecacccsutmtatres come ne een 73 
Sethe Mos a 5 ee ee ee ee 65 
Sipiweski gasps eiecin neers eet arabe 178 
Southiindianncaseussccs seer rete eee 1,200 
WWM cnc epess vassal ess eee cetersisteiel sven Fare oie narra 122 
Modaitara part sa csseracnynsmueh am crcrruetere 156 
Waterhen car tok ta sto ted preene 90 
Wekusko unt sir aayoosse sitar. otis 67 
Witnnine eanaeeciseran cn erence cece aie ee 9,459 
Wintipegosisaec ues. cceteen ee ene 2,086 
Woods lakeiofthoe, partis canccetur<ciies 60 
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§.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 
Names of Lakes. Areas. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
Square square 
miles miles. 
Saskatchewan— British Columbia—concluded. 
(DEES Ge vce na ar A eg Be 111 IER ycute(vele or aan as Ohi SCA ODER ne eens 89 
MIRE A DAT Ge. oo ic wie Gos apo vid ensinees 1,700 USOOL QUAY Cee Ret nk fetes Serena ie eae 220 
LEE ee yh tee cae oe Ses setae eS 55 WOW EI ATTOW: Aon Ae tec khe ees nee 80 
on SS ae en as ae eee ae a 68 LO icoqel: farsi eines Sete ne Geet err AEE ae 135 
CSTs fh ee eee et Sa ee 213 OWA DO cit wrnere MMO R Ce re ete he 98 
MEE NATION. «.0iseii>, avicsts esol ska eee see 36 CUTYSTS 11) bey apttre, CAC eo Pe eT nL ea nee 100 
PE en oes Sota ae wea iesaninte oa ate alge’ Ss 406 AENISWAD rN Sat tain aio ee cla er 124 
PeMMROOTISUC «1. dtc ctinns caret e ce se Ee 93 SLUT ae Cen ee eed a 2 ene eee ee 140 
RRS Worf e SR sc ib oe eyriavea adore telaeesa’ 242 PIVOTS. iferalechataet « teneretenae Mie olan nets 135 
ia Ae TOSSO sj) can Ne cttasaieiaa Cees eo 5 187 MASTS Dar bratu ave sic nceecelesconiasereo. 91 
Ce NES UG) TCR Oe SR ha eS en are ee ae 123 PRROSIAN MD aT bitters seis ors tate ears ela eee 123 
TL SASS BS 0 88 HDPE ECATTO Ws cmeacchtaccachiiner See ce meee 120 
PETITE lenin sone te co Seema reee es 70 
LA DESTEO TS Ree ee ee ee 56 
PORES SERN oti st thereto) si ualsteysva's is, sis ¢,p.srote ws 77 
Ul houy aE ER te ee a baikee tes 162 || Northwest Territories— 
OS ESV 0 eae 73 IN DOTUC CH Gat ere seta Breda ees ee 475 
RIECEBEOUG ET hc cu ncee coe cee viele slatecr's = 302 PASVILINI OTM Ana, CAR erie See We Ae 510 
BAe UO Wiis ciao. c2 ase ars ae deta nies Nielase> 64 HEREC ON eerste, seis rat raters asta oystade aes uses icra 975 
PPATEITOSE;, DALE. 6.5s.0)s.00;8 oats « Sink Openas ss 173 Clinton-Colde@ninics 4: sei sine Sei ee cress 310 
SN Rg Said ore < neieinee sales vs SST E es 151 Ua Wiltqmae wecceh acest ast eae 1,600 
MCMMECEN, PAL y cee sce habe Skee eee 1,520 PERT UU dsl teers teria areis Cleese arSiovsaee ale See Oe 175 
: Brae IAG 1. castes o.cs ee nis eleva 8 308 450 Carry cere cst Rae eae Maal a ae ote 980 
. POOLE SEONG cen. es cata. Sactie es ee kes 94 Gram saciewsmomoricns clone ee eee sted 450 
SPAN E ROR ON yoctars o> craic eit )ovap'S- ois scale reraia sleseter= 768 Great Bearer. csce. wage ates wlan 12,200 
J Groat SlAVO sa. cstuatiaeis sitereieeiattsats ate she 2 9, £00 
NGG ANU Taal Kies actonos wick camer teecer 360 
MM Sed Ouran, ck acteciale mormetamis eoiceaneas 265 
Alberta— WIENS {Rn Been OR aE res COnue ere mE 540 
: PRON ADASK A. DAT .cd.cacia souach nes pete ee 1,052 MITER OT ACA cs crcier siete lcromiettnte ai earsee see 1,335 
naw orniliges chase crs. cakccmemtetes 6 ser 76 EXE) ahh ten ooscneeereeeee dooce rae. 250 
: SAG SECT ee oP a at ee 97 INAS TIME DAE Fe olcgisie otejeS ovetetevars Werner 260 
) LRP Ss 3 Be SNe Saas Eee SS ae eee 69 UN Geir Wait stacate beers cat cteiay sieeve arstatere terse 350 
MOULIN nts ee onc ro coe e aleio oa re slates diene os 53 TEN ats Sh oc, cA tae fea ECA aR REC ie 331 
; MORRISONS ch po cavereicrara Aare bois woe ails 570 SehultiZs Sgie acta neh ees, das eioaaiaee 110 
Renate eu eu bears te yarcc) varaystaztels’e eisjassi<cofe inte 100 AWHOB UNTO se seclo torn itaricn waa sy ise 160 
BRGSSGE UNV Gr iit <b dee inae ae ae ets 448 ARGS tATAs DAE US. aace. aire haere eee 85 
ROOM oe Ya. uns Gye sisicholuore seas sg SSO 75 Wee Mise 7oys US ee A ee ne ce I 860 
] BEPERIRE OSG PALL 1. 5... covar ctsore «brs viensts ate sieuai ers 8 
STUILDR SS sees a eine ieee re ae 60 
j | ALCOR Sr Gee go Ca ODnO BS OAOOOBES Ho 85 
; Yukon— 
Aishihik 107 
Atlin, part 12 
British Columbia— AGE yccbeid Se CoCr icant 184 
M (SESS DI Se ee 62 WSUS Web soe. wc he's cake ele alec stig tins ores 56 
SEMPEMIL TILT Nee EAS or Ascii oie teneis 2 280 HEAD CLEC? serous Naseer. tea 87 
BR REISING roi tic a eo eiceleiiee sieateiecinwien 173 Misi rsliigs oye ctertad cyseustorncle stestssarareneiots. ce oe 32 
“NEAL 5 Seg ate Pa a ee 160 AOE AESS nigh och a] SUAS SEN BG Mao hinaoe ne nis 48 
PPEDACDIS De eos Seiire tienes Rsiccicieeene ses 87 PaslimaPartrrcde wy. decsiucne races we 123 
i 3.— Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 

_ They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the 
Arctic islands, but little can be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 207,610, 80,450 and 
78,400 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, North Devon, Southampton, 
North Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable 
size. Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other 
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minerals, have not been established. The Pacific coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 13,500 square miles, the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rising again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,120 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Island group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


II.—GEOLOGY. 
1.—Geology of Canada.! 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east 
of a line joining lake Winnipeg'and Great Bear lake, with the exception of the 
Maritime Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec and a 
part of Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson Bay. The Precambrian 
rocks include the oldest known geological formations and are the foundation of 
a part of the North American continent that has existed as a land mass at intervals 
throughout all that portion of geological time that has been recorded in sedimentary 
formations exposed on the face of the earth. 


Another prominent feature is the wide extent of nearly flat-lying sedimentary 
formations of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age that almost wholly surround 
the Precambrian area. They form a mantle spread out on a sloping shelf of Pre- 
cambrian rocks and at one time probably extended over a great part of the Pre- 
cambrian area. In few places was there even fairly continuous sedimentation 
throughout the three great geological periods, and the succession of strata is in most 
places broken and incomplete. 


Approaching the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedimentary series 
give way to great assemblages of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks pierced 
by granitic bodies and forming the Appalachian system of mountains on the east 
and the great Cordillera on the west. In the folding, rocks of Precambrian age 
are again brought to the surface. In the extreme north an analogous mountain 
range stretches from Greenland westward into Ellesmere island. 


1By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. = 
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1.—Topography. 


The topography of Canada is the outward or surface expression of geological 
processes that have been in operation at the surface of the earth and at depth 
throughout geological time. It is the imprint made by the deposition of sediments, 
the folding of strata, the intrusion of igneous masses, the ejection of volcanic 
material, and the dissolving, eroding and transporting of rock matter by agencies 
acting at the surface. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental areas, 
the forming of great mountain ranges, and their gradual levelling, are all involved. 
The present land form is but a momentary expression of a continent that is under- 
going eternal change. 


The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 
Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and there are few areas 
except in the northeast that exceed 2,000 feet. In general the surface slopes gently 
to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in which 
there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield and the 
adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is an abrupt 
rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest known eleva- 
tions are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of northern Labrador. 
In Labrador there are four peaks in the Torngats said to have an elevation of 
6,000 feet. The Torngats are carved from the edge of an elevated tableland which 
is highest towards the Atlantic and sinks towards the west. The coast is one of 
the boldest and most rugged of the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rising 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in height. Though the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief and 
has a remarkably even sky line, the surface is generally rugged, with successions 
of rocky hills, 100 to 200 feet high. Occasional exceptions occur in which there 
is a relief of several hundred feet, as in the hills on the north shores of lake Huron 
and lake Superior. The area is dotted with lakes, large and small, of irregular 
outline and with numerous islands. They are rock basins that spill their waters 
from one to another by short streams with rapids and falls. In an area of 250 
square miles in western Ontario that cannot be considered exceptional, aerial 
surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There are well-defined deep trenches 
like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to faulting or other structural 
features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that descends to more than 800 
feet below sea level, and lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the 
face of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that reaches about 400 feet 
below sea level. 

Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield, and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this 
plain occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to 
the east end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, and part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec and extending in a very narrow belt down 
the river and including Anticosti island. The part of the plain west of the Canadian 
Shield is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a 
line on the east approximately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave 
lake and Great Bear lake and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 
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GEOLOGY OF WESTERN CANADA 
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Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 
national boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and lake of the Woods, they will for convenience of treatment be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 


The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea level. On the lower St. 
Lawrence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system 
to the Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron 
is of less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian 
bay, and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature 
is the Niagara escarpment.. This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of 250 to 300 feet and extending from Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 
peninsula, 

The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 
1,000 feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific railway 
at Calgary is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the 
area is relieved by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of 
feet above the surrounding country, by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes 
of considerable extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature 
is the broken escarpment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking 
the rise of 400 to 1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland on the west. 


A lowland of considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario 
and Manitoba from the south shore of Hudson bay. The Arctic archipelago 
consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently from the sea as sloping 
table-lands, while others are comparatively low. 

The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west 
of a line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is 
a continuation northward into the province of Quebec’ of three chains of the 
Appalachian system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches 
northeast into Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet 
high. Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. 
The Acadian region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part 
of New Brunswick is an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. 
Adjacent to the bay of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation 
of 1,200 feet or more. Between these two New Brunswick uplands is a lowland 
forming the whole eastern coast of the province and converging towards the south- 
west. This lowland extends east so as to include Prince Edward Island, the western 
fringe of Cape Breton island and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, which have an elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a 
long narrow lowland stretching from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along 
the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley between North and South mountains. South of 
this is a highland sloping to the Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest 
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part of about 700 feet. The northern part of Cape Breton island is a table-land 
1,200 feet high, culminating in Ingonish mountain, with an elevation of 1,392 
feet, the highest point in Nova Scotia. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and die away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cor- 
dillera is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between 
the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having eleva- 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region 
merges into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it 
also breaks into mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued 
to a plateau again in the Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep. 
trench that les immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends north- 
westerly from the international boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head- 
waters of the Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers and tributaries of the Peace: 
and Liard rivers. 


2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambriam 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous. 
intrusives of great variety. They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed. Although the mountains were reduced nearly 
to their present level before the earliest Paleozoic sediments were deposited, the 
Precambrian area has, during a great part of recorded geological time, maintained 
itself as a continent, a land mass offering a stout barrier to the buffeting of the 
waves and a stubborn resistance to the eroding action of the elements. The period 
of time represented by the Precambrian sedimentary deposits is probably much 

greater than that which has since elapsed. 

Geologists do not agreeon the main subdivisions of the Precambrian formations. 
They are, however, unanimous on one great unconformity which represents a 
long period of erosion and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, an 
earlier group consisting of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary 
rocks and a later group consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group 
is greatly folded and altered; the later group has in general been less disturbed 
and altered. In the earlier group the most important series of rocks is that known 
as the Keewatin. The Keewatin consists essentially of lava flows accompanied 
in many places by tuffs and basic intrusives, and includes iron formation, which 
frequently is made up of thin layers of chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose 
layers holding magnetite or hematite or both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of 
conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are frequently associated with the volcanics: 
and are, in places, of considerable thickness and extent. They may underlie the 
voleanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy Lake area, they may be interbedded! 
with the volcanics, like the Doré formation of Michipicoten, or they may overlie 
the volcanics like the Timiskaming formation of northeastern Ontario and western 
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Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying sediments of northeastern Ontario 
and western Quebec there is an unconformity that is regarded by some geologists 
as of major importance. The early Precambrian formations occupy numerous 
areas of various sizes up to several hundred square miles in western Quebec, 
northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and toa less degree in Saskatchewan 
and the Northwest Territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of (a) the Bruce series, made 
up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet, and (b) the Cobalt series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. These strata 
are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron and east- 
ward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient. 
mountain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 


In the vicinity of Port Arthur there is a series of nearly horizontal strata, 
consisting of conglomerate, iron formation and slate. This is the Animikie series. 
It probably belongs to the Huronian system and may be equivalent in age with 
the Whitewater series north of Sudbury, consisting of conglomerate, volcanic tuff, 
slate and sandstone. East of Port Arthur the Animikie is overlain by the Kewee- 
nawan series and several hundred feet of red conglomerate, sandstone, shale, calcareous 
beds, tuffs and lavas. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the 
east of Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern 
part of Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the 
Grenville-Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by and in places interleaved with granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably cor- 
related with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian 
and pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin 
age. So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed 
over the greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common 
in later Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian 
sediments around lake Nipigon, west of lake Timiskaming and many other points. 
A thick laccolith is found in the Sudbury district. 

The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with | 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the 
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rocks and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments 
were deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. They occur generally at or near the contact of the intrusives 
and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine and 
Kirkland lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of Cobalt, 
South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous nickel- 
copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic intrusion, 
the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zinc sulphides of 
Flinflon, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; in the 
Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, 

magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowland.—The St. Lawrence Lowland is divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian plateau that extends southward into New York 
state and crosses the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. It is underlain 
by nearly horizontal Palzozoic sediments dipping gently away from the Canadian 
Shield and deposited on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, prior 
to the deposition of the Palzozoic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield today. 


The sediments are almost whally of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late 
Devonian. 


In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician ; these, 
together with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 
6,000 feet. In the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician forma- 
tions are succeeded upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata 
of Devonian age. The Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston 
to the Niagara escarpment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into 
Manitoulin island. The Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarp- 
ment and westward in a belt 25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara 
peninsula into Manitoulin island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between 
lake Erie and lake Huron is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each 
in turn is exposed over an area farther to the southwest than the older and under- 
lying formation, so that in travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes 
over the bevelled edges of successively younger strata. Borings made in the town- 
ship of Dawn show a thickness of nearly 3,900 feet of sedimentary rocks. 


It is evident that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were 
formed extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into 
the Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and 
lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of 
broad areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson 
bay, and of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the 
islands of the northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly in- 
dicative of wide submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous 
(with coal seams) and Triassic age are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary 
sediments with lignite. There is also evidence of the occurrence of rocks of Mesozoie 
age in Moose River basin. 
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The St. Lawrence lowland was covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time 
and the bed rock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. 
In places stratified deposits are found that formed in lakes at the edge of the 
retreating ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that 
extended up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys above Ottawa. 


The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills of southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven 
others to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above 
the plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or conduits that may have led to 
voleanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedimentary 
rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for over 60 years; natural 
gas has been produced for nearly 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
salt has for a great many years been obtained from thick beds lying at a depth 
of about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair ; 
gypsum is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized 
in chemical and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, 
for brick, tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 


Appalachian and Acadian regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Palzozoic sediments pass from dominantly marine formations 
upward into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several hiatuses in sedimentation. 

Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as 
the Gold-bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast, and is probably of late Pre- 
cambrian age. 

During the Palzozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian 
are well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts 
of the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 

The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition, although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of the Devonian period there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite batholiths of large size were 
formed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and south- 
eastern Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, for some of the 
granite batholiths were exposed in early Carboniferous time. 

The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern 
and northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. On Prince 
Edward island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the 
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Carboniferous system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of 
Inverness, Pictou and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia, and of the Minto coal 
field, New Brunswick. The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the 
bituminous shales of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboni- 
ferous age. The Carboniferous system has in places been subjected to folding and 
faulting, but considerable areas have suffered little disturbance since these sediments 
were laid down. 

Sandstones and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appal- 
achian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 

The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in 
the peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found 
on domes and pitching anticlines of the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinec- 
lead deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, 
zinc-lead-copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series 
of lava flows, and copper deposits in southern Quebec. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. The 
Palzozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian age, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Paleozoic formations rest upon the gently- 
sloping shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet 
a mile beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous 
formations occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the 
Rocky mountains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There 
are also large parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which 
the Devonian limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous 
sediments vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones 
predominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations 
of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish water or fresh water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. 
The most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskat- 
chewan and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a 
broad syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes 
formed on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed 
the bed of glacial lake Agassiz. 


The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas. and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
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Valley and Wainwright oil fields. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian rocks 
north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the Paleozoic 
rocks of Manitoba. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a fairly complete succession 
of sediments of Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. 


The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and 
magnesian limestones of great thickness. The area underlain by these widens near 
the international boundary and extends east beyond the Rocky Mountain trench 
and west beyond the Kootenay Lake valley. On Kootenay lake there is a series 
of mica schists, quartzites and crystalline limestones penetrated by pegmatites 
and other plutonic rocks of Mesozoic age. This is the Shuswap series, which 
may belong to the early Precambrian or be an altered phase of the late Precambrian. 
On the west shore of the lake the series grades upward into less altered rocks. These 
are overlain by sediments of Carboniferous age which extend northward to the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. The Shuswap series extends from 
east of Revelstoke to Shuswap lake and northward to the headwaters of Fraser 
river. In places they are much altered and associated with intrusive rocks. Gneissic 
and schistose rocks, probably of the same age, are found on Finlay and Omineca 
rivers. Quartzites, mica schists and crystalline limestone with interbands and 
broad areas of schists of various kinds and intrusive granite gneiss are found over 
a wide stretch of the Yukon plateau. Slates, quartzites and conglomerates, also 
probably of Precambrian age, occur on the northern part of the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 

The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Paleozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many 
thrusts of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments 
by the Paleozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced 
longitudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic forma- 
tions consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A 
succession with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, | 
Devonian and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations | 
throughout the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata on which the Cambrian | 
formations rest and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian 
strata furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. 

The Mesozoic strata consist of soft shales and sandstones some of which are 
coal bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous age are represented. 

On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. | 
These are succeeded upwards by argillites and limestones and a great mass of 
volcanic intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sedi- 
ments and volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are 
widely distributed, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend 
into the Yukon. 

Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and voleanics.. 
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Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic disturb- 
ances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover 
broad stretches of the interior plateau. 

In Pleistocene time nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception 
of a large area in Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid 
rocks at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British 
Columbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of 
British Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and 
Allenby mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver- 
lead deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas 
of these acid intrusives. 

The lead-zinc deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in 
great variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo 
district occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected 
by glaciation. 


2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1926.1 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports and 
articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1926. 
The particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not neces- 
sarily contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated; for 
further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through the text indicate the 
publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Bituminous Sand.—In a report entitled ‘Bituminous Sands of Northern 
Alberta,”’ S. C. Ells? describes the bituminous sands exposed on Athabaska river 
and its tributaries, which because of their unusual character and great extent have 
attracted the attention of explorers and geologists for more than a century. The 
formation is a Cretaceous sandstone unevenly impregnated with bituminous matter, 
the origin of which is not known. 

A careful consideration of the commercial possibilities of the bituminous sands 
as such and of the hydrocarbons that might be extracted therefrom is presented. 
It has been demonstrated that the sands are suitable for street paving. So far as 
the writer is aware, however, no successful process for the commercial recovery 
of the hydrocarbons has yet been evolved. Certain processes appear to possess 
real merit. Descriptions of various processes are presented and methods of pros- 
pecting and mining are described. 


1By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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Coal.—A report by Dr. W. A. Bell! on the Carboniferous formations of the 
northern part of the mainland of Nova Scotia contains a detailed description of the 
lithology and stratigraphic succession. The conclusions are of very direct interest 
to coal men in indicating the possible extension of known coal fields and in pointing 
out the futility of carrying on boring operations in certain areas with a view to 
discovering other seams. 

Dr. John A. Allan calls attention in the Sixth Annual Report of the Scientific 
and Industrial Research Council of Alberta to the discovery in a boring north 
of Wainwright, in Eastern Alberta, of a seam of lignite at a depth of between 2,209 
and 2,216 feet. It is found below the Colorado marine shales and is probably of 
the same age as the Kootenay coal occurring in western Alberta. The seam is 
regarded as a good horizon marker for drillers. In another report of the Scientific 
and Industrial Research Council of Alberta, Ralph L. Rutherford describes the 
structural conditions existing in the coal field in the vicinity of Athabaska, MacLeod 
and Embarras rivers, and offers suggestions with regard to prospecting for the 
extension of the known seams. A sub-bituminous coal is mined in this area. 

Detailed reports by Dr. B. R. McKay, George Wilkinson, and J. D. Galloway 
on the Hat Creek coal field, British Columbia, are found in the Annual Report of 
- the Minister of Mines, British Columbia, for the year 1925. The reports present a 
description of the geology of the field, detailed sections, analyses, and notes on the 
character of the coal, which is a lignite. 


Copper.—According to Dr. 8. J. Schofield’, the copper deposits of Britannia 
mine are associated with a series of black slates and quartz diorite porphyry sills 
which have been altered to chlorite schist. The slates and'schists are tilted at high 
angles. Three of the ore-bodies occur in wedge-like masses of chlorite schist driven 
as offshoots from the main chlorite schist belt into the slates; a fourth lies entirely 
in the sediments. The gangue consists of quartz, silicified chlorite schist and 
chlorite schist, and the chief economic minerals are chalcopyrite and pyrite. The 
Coast Range batholith is younger than the sediments and porphyry sills, and it is 
thought that the ore minerals were deposited from solutions rising from the batho- 
lith along the permeable shear zones and concentrated in the wedges of schist. 

Arthur Barrette Parsons® presents in an interesting article an account of a 
visit to the Rouyn Mining Camp in western Quebec. He describes the big 
problems that are encountered in the opening of a new mining camp, the diffi- 
culties of transportation, the obstacles to be overcome in the search for mineral 
deposits, and the methods of prospecting—trenching, magnetometric and electrical 
methods of surveying, and diamond drilling. Notes are presented on the character 
and extent of the ore-bodies on different properties and the extent of development 
operations. Not the least interesting are his thumbnail sketches of the geolo- 
gists and mining engineers who are engaged in development work. Papers by Dr. 
H. C. Cooke’ and A. O. Dufresne’ tell of developments in the Rouyn district and 
describe the character and mode of occurrence of the more important ore-bodies. A 
paper by W. B. Timm and A. H. A. Robinson? presents a description of the ore 
deposits of Rouyn and gives notes on the methods of treating such ores metal- 
lurgically. 

Gold.—A paper by Douglas G. H. Wright® on the Red Lake gold area, Ontario, 
gives a rather detailed description of the geological features and of the character of 
the mineral discoveries of this area which attracted so much attention in 1926. 
The oldest formations are of Keewatin age and consist mainly of basic lava flows. 
Resting upon the Keewatin rocks is a series of sediments, probably of Timiskaming 
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age, consisting of quartzite, slate, greywacke, conglomerate and iron carbonate. 
The Keewatin and Timiskaming formations are much altered and closely folded, 
so that the strata are now almost vertical in position. These formations are intruded 
by quartz porphyry, granite porphyry, and masses of granite. It is thought that 
during the intrusion of the granite fracturing of the older rocks took place, pro- 
ducing easily replaceable zones or openings that were penetrated by residual solu- 
tions carrying quartz, pyrite, galena, sphalerite, minor tellurides and chalcopyrite, 
together with gold. Faults and shear zones are expressed topographically by linear 
valleys. The Howey find occurs in one of these valleys. The zone appears to 
consist of a wax-like sericitized quartz-porphyry mass or series of small porphyry 
masses. These are cut by numerous quartz veinlets from a fraction of an inch to 
two or three feet in width. The gold occurs mainly in the quartz veins and associ- 
ated sulphides, of which pyrite is predominant. There is a certain amount of 
replacement of the adjoining schist by vein minerals. 

Considerable attention has been directed in recent years to gold deposits in the 
Kenora and Rainy River districts, on many of which considerable work was done 
thirty yearsago. Dr. E. L. Bruce,’ in reporting on these deposits, points out that high 
grade shoots of ore were found in several veins, but the greater part of the vein 
material was low grade, and the average of rich pockets and low grade vein matter 
together would be an ore of only medium grade. Ore shoots in many veins were 
found to be close to contacts between granite and greenstone and the resulting 
ore-body was, therefore, chimney-like in shape. Veins are better defined in granite 
than in greenstone. Granitic wall rocks offer but little opportunity for impreg- 
nation by vein solutions, and replacement or impregnation of the schistose green- 
stone is not great. It seems probable, however, that with proper management and 
foresight some of the deposits may be developed into paying mines. 

The geology of the Clericy and Kinojervis areas, western Quebec, is described 
by Drs. W. F. James! and J. B. Mawdsley.! The formations are the easterly con- 
tinuation of those that have been proved mineral-bearing in the Rouyn area. 
Aithough it is not considered probable that gold deposits of importance will be 
found at the contact of the great granitic batholith to the south with the older 
formations, or for several miles to the north of it, the association of mineralization 
with the small intrusives is particularly obvious in the Clericy map area, where 
practically every prospect worthy of development is located in the vicinity of such 
intrusives. In the Kinojervis map area the mineralization seems to be of the deep- 
vein type and occurs in a nearly straight comparatively narrow zone more than 30 
miles long, roughly parallel to the contact of the granitic batholith. 


Attempts have been made to revive interest in the possibilities of the gold 
districts of Nova Scotia. J. C. Murray® points to the occurrence of large bodies 
of low grade or medium grade ore, to the ease with which these are worked and to 
other conditions favouring low working costs. Sir Stopford Brunton® presents a 
new hypothesis of the deposition of gold in the Nova Scotia gold districts, the 
hypothesis that gold enrichments took place at the intersections of three series of 
long parallel fault planes. 

An interesting occurrence of gold, cobaltite and lodestone is found in the Wind- 
pass mine in the North Thompson valley, British Columbia. The deposit, according 
to Dr. W. L. Uglow,’ is a mineralized shear zone in quartz diorite and the minerals 
are gold, cobaltite, lodestone, bismuthinite, bismuth, chalcopyrite, magnetite, 
pyrite, pyrrhotite, quartz, native copper and calcite. The chief value of the ore is 
in the gold and copper content. The core of the shoot is characterized by a concen- 
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tration of cobaltite with high gold content. The cobaltite is found in masses as 
large as walnuts mixed with magnetite and chalcopyrite. Gold values amounting 
to several ounces a ton are associated with this shoot. Bismuth and bismuthinite 
appear to be related to the localization of gold in or near the cobaltite. Lodestone 
carrying much free gold occurs abundantly near the surface. 

Among the other important reports and articles are those by F. L. Finley on 
the Kamiskotia gold area, by Ellis Thomson,! C. W. MacLeod and George S. Cowie 
on the Goudreau area, by G. Vibert Douglas? on the Whiskey Lake area, by T. L. 
Gledhill? on the Lightning River area, and by Edward H. Orser® on Kirkland Lake 
gold district. 


Gypsum.—The character of the gypsum deposits of Ontario, the uses of 
gypsum and the extent of the gypsum industry are described by George E. Cole.’ 
The gypsum beds, which are found in the Salina formation along Grand river from 
one mile northeast of Paris to four miles southeast of Cayuga, vary in number 
from place to place and range in thickness from several inches to eleven feet. They are 
not continuous but form a series of lenticular masses varying in length from 100 
yards to over half a mile. In the mine of the Ontario Gypsum Co. at Caledonia 
a bed has been worked for a length of 4,000 feet and a width of 3,000 feet with no 
signs of thinning. 

The distribution of the gypsum Agee in Ontario, their geology and the 
theory of their origin, are described by Dr. W.S. Dyer’, and an estimate of the 
available commercial gypsum of Moose River basin, Northern Ontario, is presented 
by J. Lanning‘. 


Iron.—Considerable work has been done on the iron formations of Ontario in 
recent years with a view to determining their economic possibilities. Drs. W. H. 
Collins and T. T. Quirke!, in describing the Michipicoten area, Ontario, point out 
that instead of a single iron formation repeated by folding, many formations exist 
and are interstratified with the Keewatin volcanics at several horizons throughout 
a thickness of thousands of feet. Where most fully developed they consist from 
top to bottom of:—(1) A banded silica member overlain sharply by a volcanic 
formation prevalently of basic composition, (2) a pyrite member or zone which 
grades downward into (3), a siderite zone which passes gradationally downward 
into a volcanic formation usually of acid composition and usually pyroclastic. A 
theory of the origin is presented. It has been estimated that the ore-body of the 
Helen range contains between 69,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons of ore in a depth 
of 1,700 feet, 11,000,000 tons of this lying above the level of the adit. Large bodies 
of pyrite are found and have been mined to a considerable extent. 

A description of the Mississagi Reserve and Goulet river iron ranges is pre- 
sented by Dr. E.S. Moore*. The iron formation occurs in intimately interbedded 
series of ellipsoidal greenstones, conglomerate and greywacke, and is associated 
with both sediments and lavas. There is very little ore exposed as yet in this area 
that would not require beneficiation for commercial treatment under present con- 
ditions. 

The results of an examination by J. E. Gill! of a number of points in the Gun- 
flint iron formation which extends southwestward from Loon lake at the head of 
Thunder bay across the International boundary at Gunflint lake, show that the 
formation is similar to the iron-bearing formation of the Mesabi iron mining district 
in the United States. The theory of the origin of the concentrations of merchant- 
able ore is considered and suggestions are given as to localities that might be 
examined for the occurrence of bodies of limonite and hematite. No single bed or 
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group of beds was found sufficiently rich in magnetite to be utilized as an ore without 
preliminary concentration. Dr. T. L. Tanton!, presenting the results of a study of 
the eastern part of the Mattawin iron range, concludes that no merchantable 
bodies of iron ore have been found in the area examined either in the Keewatin or 
Windigokan iron formations and that the possible commercial value of the formation 
depends on the feasibility of employing a method of beneficiation. 


Dr. J. E. Hawley* describes the geological features of the Sutton Lake area, 
northern Ontario, where iron formation occurs. No iron ore deposits of commercial 
value were observed. A description of the titaniferous magnetite deposits of Bourget 
township, Quebec, which are associated with anorthosite, is given by A. H. A. 
Robinson?. 

The genesis of the magnetite deposits near the west coast of Vancouver island 
has been discussed by Dr. W. L. Uglow®. He classifies these deposits as: (1) 
magnetite deposits in limestone; (2) magnetite deposits in andesite and andesitic 
tuff; and (3) copper-magnetite deposits in limestone, andesite or andesitic tuff and 
diorite. _The larger and purer deposits occur in limestone. The magnetite is 
thought to owe its origin to the later granodiorite or granite. The writer contends 
that the magnetite bodies are not in the nature of dikes and sills solidified from a 
magnetite magma that intruded and brecciated the rocks, but are the results of 
the migration of iron-bearing solutions through previously fractured or porous 
rocks accompanied by deposition of magnetite within the fractures and, in places, 
preferential replacement of the country rock by magnetite from tenuous solutions of 
high penetrability. The contention is supported by a number of pointedly ex- 
pressed arguments. 


Lead and Zinc.—The zinc-lead deposits of Lemieux township, Gaspé penin- 
sula, are described by Dr. F. J. Aleock!. The minerals, consisting of sphalerite 
and galena in a gangue of quartz and carbonates, with pyrite, marcasite and chal- 
copyrite present in minor amounts, occur in veins in shales and limestones of lower 
Devonian age. The Devonian rocks are folded, faulted and brecciated and are 
intruded by porphyry and syenite. The veins pinch and swell. In places they 
form sharp contacts with the enclosing rock and in other places brecciated zones 
occur in which there is a gradual transition from massive vein material to country 
rock. The ore deposits are thought to be genetically related to deep-seated intru- - 
sive rocks. 

The Stirling zine deposits of Cape Breton island have been described by Dr. 
L. J. Weeks!. These deposits are replacements in parallel bands of an old volcanic 
complex consisting in greater part of acid flows and tuffs. The ore consists of 
‘sphalerite, chalcopyrite and galena with varying amounts of pyrite, associated 
with blebs of silicate minerals representing the unreplaced parts of the original 
rocks. The sulphides are genetically related to quartz diorite and granitic intru- 
sives. 

The unique occurrence of a galena-sphalerite vein in the iron formation in the 
township of Genoa, Ontario, is described by Dr. E. S. Moore®. The galena and 
sphalerite cannot be regarded as part of the original formation, but are probably 
associated genetically with a later igneous intrusion. 

Among the most important mineral deposits of the Windermere area are the 
silver-lead and silver-lead-zine deposits which, according to Dr. J. F. Walker’, are 
essentially of the fissure and bed-vein types and are generally associated with minor 
anticlinal folds in sediments or wrinkles on the limbs of the larger folds. The 
sulphides are chiefly galena, sphalerite, pyrite and a little chalcopyrite. Freibergite 
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is the principal silver mineral. Oxidation has taken place and cerussite is an im- 
portant mineral in one of the mines. Work has not been carried deep enough in 
any mine to determine whether the zinc content increases with depth, but it is 
notable that the properties situated at the higher elevations are on the whole 
essentially silver-lead bearing and practically free from zinc, whereas the properties 
located at lower altitude carry zinc. 


Magnesium and Sodium Salts.—Investigations by L. H. Cole? have shown 
that in western Canada there are deposits of hydrous salts, mainly sodium sulphate, 
amounting to 115,000,000 tons. Deposits of all degrees of concentration occur, 
from the lake the waters of which are only slightly alkaline and in which no crystal 
bed is present, to the heavily bedded deposit which is either completely dry or has 
a covering of brine that is at or near the saturation point. They occur in depressions 
in the moranic drift of the Prairie Provinces, having no apparent outlet. It seems 
probable that the salts have their source in the unconsolidated drift material. It is 
suggested that calcium salts in solution in meteoric waters exchange bases with 
alkaline silicate in the bentonite of the drift, setting free soluble sulphates that are 
concentrated in undrained lake basins. 


Deposits of magnesium sulphate and sodium sulphate in southern British Colum- 
bia, from which epsomite is recovered for the market, are described by M. F. Goudge?. — 
The sodium carbonate lakes found north of Clinton are also described. 


Nickel.—The most exhaustive work of recent years on the igneous rocks and 
ore deposits of the Sudbury mining district is one by Dr. T. C. Phemister®. From 
eleven sections made at different points across the elliptical ring of norite and micro- 
pegmatite Dr. Phemister finds that the norite typical of the southern part of the 
ring has its most basic facies from half to three-quarters of the total width of its 
outcrop from the basal contact, that the micropegmatite in general becomes more 
acid towards its contact with the norite, that although no sharp contact between 
the norite and micropegmatite was observed the transition zone never exceeds 
80 yards where dynamic metamorphism has not obscured the relationship, and 
that the norite near the micropegmatite has suffered alteration. For these and 
other reasons he concludes that the norite and micropegmatite are separate and 
distinct intrusions. 

With regard to the sulphide deposits he is of the opinion that the sulphide- 
bearing solutions were emanations from the same general source as furnished the 
rest of the material for the Keweenawan volcanic period. 


“The ore-forming agency was not a magma, for it contained sufficient aqueous 
material to effect extensive hydrothermal replacement and hence cannot be regarded 
as molten. Again, the distribution of the ore bodies does not support the view 
that they gained their position by intrusion alone. At the same time, when the 
inclusions in the ores are studied, their abundance and their frequently roughly 
angular character indicates that replacement, though important, has not been 
the only process operative in the isolation of these fragments of the country rock. 
Some intrusive power must be allowed to the original ore-forming solution. This 
is by no means an unreasonable assumption, since it is already known that the 
sulphides have been formed under conditions of high temperature and pressure. 
The intrusive power of the hydrothermal solution may have been due partly to 
gaseous tension and partly to forces exerted on it from below.” 

Dr. Phemister’s report calls forth criticism by Dr. A. P. Coleman‘, who is a 
strong exponent of the magmatic segregation hypothesis of the origin of the nickel _ 
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ores. An interesting and valuable paper by Dr. Paul D. Merica® describes the 
uses of nickel and nickel alloys. 

Dr. J. F. Wright! presents a description of deposits of pyrrhotite, pentlandite 
and chalcopyrite occurring in the Oiseau. River area, Manitoba. The ore consists 
of small lenses occurring in sheer zones in andesite lava along an andesite-peridotite 
and andesite-granite contact never more than 300 feet from the peridotite masses. 


Petroleum.—A report by Dr. G. 8. Hume! on the Wainwright oil field presents 
a description of the sedimentary formations exposed on the surface and penetrated 
by boring. The structural features, as determined from surface outcrops and from 
the logs of wells, are described and indicated on an accompanying map. The 
results of borings made for petroleum on Peace and Athabaska rivers in northern 
Alberta are described by Dr. R. T. Elworthy?. 


Silver.—The results of detailed field and laboratory investigations into the 
_ geology and ore deposits of the Premier mine, British Columbia, are presented by 
W. D. Burton’. The country rock consists of granodiorite, porphyry and andesitic 
tuff or a near-surface intrusive of andesite. These rocks have been intensely altered 
and somewhat sheared, and are intruded by the granodiorite of the Coast Range 
batholith. The veins were formed chiefly by replacement of the rocks in the vicinity 
of fracture zones. There were two distinct periods of replacement: (1) Replacement, 
preferably of the porphyry, by quartz, adularia, and pyrite with some sericite and 
chlorite; (2) Replacement of these minerals by sphalerite, galena, tetrahedrite, 
chalcopyrite, electrum, argentite, pyrargyrite and polybasite, deposited in successive 
but over-lapping periods. Considerable supergene enrichment took place in the 
upper 650 feet in the vicinity of fractures, with deposition of native silver and poly- 
basite. The higher gold values near the surface are regarded as due to the vertical 
zoning of primary gold, probably as electrum, rather than to supergene gold 
enrichment. 

The Matabitchuan area, in eastern Ontario, is, according to E. W. Todd, 
underlain by Precambrian formations ranging in age from Keewatin to Keweenawan. 
Several small veins carrying cobalt minerals were discovered a number of years ago. 
-Keewatin greenstones and the Cobalt sedimentary formations are cut by extensive 

masses of Nipissing diabase. In prospecting for silver attention should be directed 
to the margins of the diabase and to the Cobalt and Keewatin rocks in the vicinity 
_of the diabase intrusions. 


£ Miscellaneous.—A deposit of china clay on the east bank of the Mattagami 
‘river, 60 miles north of the Canadian National railway, is claimed by H. Sydney 

Hancock, Jr.,° to be of great size, of good grade similar to the Cornish kaolins and 
mixed with quartz sand that is practically pure silica. 

Attention is called by Wyatt Malcolm! to the high calcium content of the lime- 
stones exposed on Abitibi and Mattagami rivers, in northern Ontario. As very 
little limestone is found in northern Ontario and Quebec, these deposits, when 
rendered accessible by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario railway, may prove 
of great economic value. 

The occurrence of lepidolite, a lithium-bearing mica in pegmatite, 10 miles 
northeast of Point du Bois, Manitoba, is described by Dr. J. F. Wright!. Other 
lithium-bearing minerals such as spodumene and montebrasite are also found. 

The salt deposit of Malagash has been made the subject of further investigations. 
Dr. H. V. Ellsworth!, after presenting the results of numerous chemical analyses 

of samples from different parts of the deposit, discusses the possible origin of the 
salt and submits certain economic considerations. 
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Horace Freeman® and others continue a discussion of Mr. Freeman’s paper 
describing the results of experimental work in the fusibility of sulphides of metals 
and of the double sulphides of sodium and the metals, of the solubility of the double 
sulphides, their reaction with water, the effects of oxidation and the bearing of these 
experimental results on the problems of solution and deposition of ore minerals. 


SOURCES OF REPORTS AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT. 


(1) Geological Survey, Ottawa; (2) Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa; (3) Department of 
Mines, Toronto; (4) Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Quebec; (5) Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal; (6) Engineering and Mining Journal, New York; (7) Economic 
Geology, New Haven, Conn. 


3.—The Geological Survey of Canada. 


An article dealing with the history of the Geological Survey of Canada was 
contributed by Wyatt Malcolm M.A., to the 1926 issue of the Year Book, appearing 
at pages 34 to 36. 


IlI.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 
on page 30 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading, the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article . 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., 
and revised by the latter. See page 25 of the 1922-23 edition or page 73 of the 
1921 edition. 


V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See page 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or page 82 of the 1921 edition. 


VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must ‘at first depend entirely, and later, 
mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
Canada is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later sec- 
tions—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water-Powers—of this 
volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,332,- 
855,040 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is taken 
to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, and all 
lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under cultiva- 
tion is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1926 being 56,927,371 
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acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,308,440 acres. 
Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied at 140,- 
887,903 acres; the area, therefore, of what may be considered as agricultural land 
still available for occupation is 217,174,287 acres. Details are given ‘by provinces 
in Table 6. 


6.—Area of Occupied and Available Farm Lands in the Nine Provinces of Canada, 
1 


Total Total 
: Area Area F 
Provinces. : = Agricultura] Land 
Occupied. Available. and: ron. 
acres. acres. acres. acres, 
Prmce Bidward Island... 2... cis. «cos uses den 1,216,483 41,707 1,258,190 1,397,760 
oD SEER, si Bec, ate ae 4,723,550 3,368,450 8,092,000 13,483,520 
BNOOTSESTIINS WIC Kod M8006 <i «Saves can cehls acu ecls 4,269,560 6,448,440 10,718,000 17,863,040 
EELS 2: Se aa poe a a ee 17,257,012 26, 487,988 43,745,000 373 , 692, 8002 
JOE ES Se Se © ane a eer an 22,628,901 33, 821,099 56, 450,000 234, 163, 200 
PEBeLOD Te ee ede ee 14,615,844 10,084, 156 24,700,000 148 , 432,640 
PeEROUORE WANS hiss ee ee Me 44 022,907 49 435 ,093 93,458 , 000 155 , 763,840 
OORT? Tea ae ee See, Ae ee 2 29, 293 ,053 67, 829,947 97,123, 000 161,872,000 
TONE Sch GG) ATA] OTF ae a 2, 860, 593 19,757,407 22,618,000 226, 186, 240 
od WED gee Re a ee ee ee 140,887,903 217,174, 287 358,162,190 |1,332,855,0402 


1 As per Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 


Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still avail- 
able for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some 
cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and on their frontiers. 

The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, perhaps 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario 
are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in 
dairying, tobacco, sheep, ete., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been 
famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary importance but is giving 
way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock raising industry, once 
8o typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. In British 
Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other fruit crops, 
and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are given over to 
general farming and market gardening. , 

Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are grown, is to a large extent un- 
developed, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta await 
cultivation. 


Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676 
Canadian fur§ sold in England were valued at £19,500. Since that time great areas 
of northern tefritory have been explored by hunter and trapper. The larger com- 
panies engaged in the business, notably the Hudson’s Bay Co. and Révillon Fréreg, 

Maintain extensive systems of trading posts where trappers call at intervals to 
dispose of their pelts and procure supplies. The large uninhabited areas of northern 
48773—3} 
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Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for 
many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most important 
of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten and others. The 


animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, when the country is 


more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in the best condition. 
The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising prices 
after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward 
Island has always been the centre of the industry, but farms are now found in all 
provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 1926, 2,517 fox farms were in operation 
with a total of 51,359 foxes, principally of the “silver” variety. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as “Persian lamb”, “astrachan” and “broadtail’’, are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1926 the number of farms engaged in the raising of fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes was 185. Mink farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also 
raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

During the year 1925-26 the value of pelts taken in Canada amounted to 
$15,072,244. Pelts sold from fur farms in the calendar year 1926 were valued at 
$1,218,111 and animals sold at $2,276,664. 


Forests.—Among the most notable of all Canadian natural resources are those 
of the forests. From the days when early French settlers established ship-building 
yards along the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests supply millions of 
tons of pulp, paper and other wood products yearly, these resources have been of 
immense value, not only to Canada but to the Empire. Canada’s forest areas may 
be stated as follows:—(1) the great coniferous forest of the Rocky mountains and 
Pacific coast, (2) the northern forest, stretuhing in a wide curve from the Yukon 
north of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (8) the forest extending from lake Huron 
through southern Ontario and Quebec to New Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. 
Estimates have placed the extent of timber lands in the Dominion at 1,116,720 
square miles, some of which is agricultural land. About 381,000 square miles are 
covered with saw timber of commercial size. With regard to quantity of timber, 
it has also been estimated that the stand of timber of merchantable size in 1926 
comprised 459,000,000,000 feet board measure of saw timber and 1,215,000,000 
cords of pulpwood, etc., the stands in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia making up over 43 p.c. of the total, which amounted to some 234,000,000,000 
cubic feet. These figures place Canada next to the United States among the coun- 
tries of the world with respect to forests, and while, during recent years, the annual 
cuts have generally exceeded new growth and considerable losses have been caused 
by fire and other destructive agencies, the extent of the uncut forests and the 
measures taken to preserve them and induce the development of new growth by 
reforestation assure an adequate supply for many years to come. 


A classification of Canada’s forest areas is given in Table 7. Total forest land 
is divided into the areas at present carrying merchantable timber and other areas 
unsuited for present exploitation. It may be pointed out, however, that these latter 
will presumably, in part at least, develop into productive areas, since the totals of 
forest lands, given below, are those of land which is on the whole better suited for 
forest production than for any other purpose, although they include about 100,000 
square miles of potential agricultural land at present covered with forest. 
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7.—Area of Productive and Unproductive Forest Land in Canada, 1927. 


Forest Land. 
Area + Total 
Provinces, | carrying Wee Land 
Merchant- Tn q Total. Area. 
able bled 
Timber. ee 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


PrNCOUG WALGS ANd eh. nes cela mineyre te Ce rian 300 - 300 2,184 
ING Viet SCO ELA terse: SMO ae oe cic en ATE es mite 3,720 11,030 14, 750 21,068 
ING WwaBEURSWiCk vs on. co ae ciate cote ete ee er re epeaP Se 18,000 3,476 21,476 27,911 
DUCHEC Hae ee EE te elope anche ane 143,125 263, 700 406, 825 583 , 8952 
ONTARIO cise one See eng ues arian yan aencacty a 75 , 000 165,000 240, 000 365, 880 
IVES TAT GOD ah cee ccceate rate eke cunsiedes herons rel ore Meher re eee arene 27,600 110,000 137, 600 231,926 
Saskoatche wach ucthikare vk see eaten a Pee 25 , 000 24,775 49,775 243,381 
ANS ORES i ters Smee peer cae rar are ree ech Peon ate 60 , 000 26 , 650 86, 650 252,925 
Britivehi@olumbrate- secret cn er ee de eeesaus eteias eeeles 28 , 215 121,129 149,344 353,416 
TG ETIGOLTUO Rt len Bet ie obese net SRR erie ase 1,000 9,000 10,000 1,464,644 

otal Bee Tee eee ean cee ate oe teeters 381,960 734,76) 1,116,720 | 3,547, 2302 


1 Includes young growth of less than merchantable size. 
2 As per Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 


The strength and durability of many of the woods of British Columbia, notably 
the Douglas fir and the cedar, place them among the most valuable in commercial 
use, while pulpwood and some of the hardwoods from limits in eastern Canada 
are of equally high grade. Statistics of primary forest production in 1925 place 
its total value at $209,276,561, of which $71,854,926 and $48,012,602 represent 
logs sawn and pulpwood used respectively, or its equivalent in standing timber 
at 2,839,138,401 cubic feet. The total value of paper production alone in the same 
year was $158,395,119; in 1924 it amounted to $133,395,673. 


Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Huropeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundant catches. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are 
in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the 
quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the out-shore fisheries are the 
cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries 
number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among 
their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Law- 
rence river, the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most 
valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, 
pike, bass and other game fish, Hudson bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and 
the Pacific coast. The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 
miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development, and the products of the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two- 
fifths of the fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the western coast. The total value of the fisheries 
in the calendar year 1926 was $56,360,633. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
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been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 

The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in the twentieth 

century, during which there has been a great increase in the per capita consumption 
’ of minerals and mineral products. 


There is a great variety of minerals, metallic and non-metallic. The value of 
the coal raised greatly exceeds that of any other mineral. Coal will continue for an 
indefinite period to hold a commanding position in the industry, for Canada’s reserves 
of this fuel are known to be very great, sufficient for centuries at the present rate of 
exploitation. The other leading non-metallic minerals are asbestos, natural gas, 
gypsum, petroleum and salt. Others that are produced to the annual value of 
between $100,000 and $400,000 each are feldspar, graphite, magnesite, mica, quartz, 
tale and soapstone. In quantity of asbestos produced Canada takes the lead, 
nearly all of the production being from Quebec. Natural gas is produced in large 
quantities in Ontario and Alberta and to a less extent in New Brunswick. The 
decline in the production of petroleum in Ontario has been offset by discoveries in 
Alberta. 


The value of the metallic minerals is much greater than that of the non-metallic 
minerals. Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 per annum are:—gold, lead, 
nickel, copper, silver, zinc, cobalt and the platinum group of metals. The value 
of the gold amounted in 1926 to $36,263,110 and greatly exceeded that of any 
other metal, Canada having risen since the development of the Porcupine and Kirk- 
land Lake mines to third place among gold-producing countries. Lead and zine 
mining has in recent years made a rapid growth. Ontario meets about 90 p.c. 

_ of the world’s requirements in nickel, and has reserves to last for centuries. Platinum 
and palladium are recovered in the process of refining the copper-nickel ores. British 
- Columbia and Ontario are the main copper-producing provinces; important copper- 
sulphide deposits are being developed in western Quebec, and in Manitoba a large 
body of copper-zine sulphides is being developed. The total mineral production 
for 1926 amounted to $240,437,123. 


Water-Powers.—Canada’s water area of 137,493 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 
energy. It is estimated that 18,255,000 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 32,076,000 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation of 
41,700,000 h.p. is possible. The present turbine installation of 4,778,000 h.p. 
represents only about 113 p.c. of the recorded water-power resources. Perhaps the 
greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and 

_ paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro- 

metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized in the 
pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Mar. 1, 1927, to 951,000 h.p. Over 
90 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia; 

Quebec, with 7,000,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has the largest 
resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 

_ Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the 
tourist and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, 
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and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and 
rivers which form a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, 
has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, 
facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing 
though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts 
formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 


The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popular- 
ized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, administering 
the eleven parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this same body 
are numerous historic sites which have been preserved throughout the country. 
Several of the provinces also maintain parks for similar purposes. 


In these parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild life resources 
preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species; the deer and moose of Kastern Canada, 
the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in 
unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 
of recreation. 


A list of the national parks and reserves is appended as Table 8. 


8.—Canadian National Parks and Reserves. 


Date of 
Parks. Location. Establish- Area. 
ment, 
sq. miles 

Rocky Mountains Park................|Alberta, east slope of Rockies........... 1885 2,751 
WohoePark Sex sss. cpa o eece British Columbia, west slope of Rockies 1886 476 
Glacier Pane: § cssc. tasters secon British Columbia, summit of Selkirks. . 1886 468 
Revelstoke Parke, cee os. seed BritishiColumbiat..csacee.s seer te eer 1914 100 
Kootenay, Parks: s...-se scene ears as British Columbia cccecntanc se serine ell 1920 . 587 
JASPOT Parke tents: can itciee nb enero: Northern Al bertaevccs sans tec s cere sere 1907 5,380 
Waterton Lakes Park..........-.++++: Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S. Glacier 

Parle acct aha a ete ose seer toh 1895 220 
Ste Lawrence Islandsis sesh eos cst Ontanios tile ee a an earns 1905 (140 spa 
Brodenbank 1 s8.ysctnsc ear srisose Woe (Oryr se PRR Oe as ke cao cecoprnoonansd an: 1919 (20 acres 
Uae Clee PAT Roe ade ce eens Ontario, onlake Hries..c.drisscees- ieee 1918 4 
MidalieoPomben seer ts cae Saskatchewan ssnacascaree <leisiete sele «steer 1921 (17 acres) 
Little Manito Lake Reserve...........|Saskatchewan..........+.sseeeeeserceees 1 aloe 

ands 
around 
lakes. 
PrincevAlbertwearik.co eae rcce eas Sa skatohe wall seasncmaemateciesire eo elseiieterstte 1927 1,377 
Par Sand ARGSGLrvc secastse ate ose sxotnet Al bertack «ecocticisc site csiielstet ars etetereke 1 
Animal Parks and Reserves. 
BumalotPar kong etna seenincisnne eae Near Wainwright, Alberta............+- 1907 197-5 
lkelslandtPark: seer ee see eae tas Near Lamont, Alberta...........+++-++- 1899 51 
Foremost Antelope Reserve...........|Southern Alberta..........seeeeeeereees 1 9 
Nemiskam (Antelope)...............- (AMbertasat ecru. s taetieisrsteeieaiereisaicte stares 1922 9 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)..............+- INWW eats socab oop neo cacecuccEendaae sone cc 1922 54 
Menissawok (Antelope)................|/Saskatchewan.....--..sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1922 17 
Wood Buffalo Bark c2ch2.ate-aoenaee Alberta and N.W.T........2...-see0e0e- 1926 17,000 
Historic Parks. 

Hort lowes.nccn. secc ente ene sae re St. John, New Brunswick..........--++- 1914 (19 acres) 
MOrt ANNO, .oc. cmon reer ee eee manne Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia........... 1917 (31 acres) 


1 Reserved by order of the Minister. 
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VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 
1.—The Climate of Canada.' 


Canada, the northern half of the continent of North America, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the United States boundary to the Arctic 
ocean, covers an enormous territory, most varied in altitude, in distance from the 
sea, and in topographical features. It follows, then, quite naturally, that climatic 
conditions are very varied; and since lofty mountain ranges parallel the coast of 
the Pacific at no great distance from it, it follows also that the continental type of 
climate predominates, while only the immediate coast-line of British Columbia 
possesses a climate of the marine type such as that of northwestern Europe. The 
Atlantic provinces, although subject to a modified marine type of climate, do not 
display conditions so mild as those of Europe, on account of the cold Labrador 
current of the northwestern Atlantic and the prevailing easterly movement of the 
northern anticyclones. 

The most southerly point of the Dominion is Pelee island in latitude 41° 40’ 
(corresponding to that of Rome, Italy), while lands with some agricultural possi- 
bilities exist in the valley of the Mackenzie river, near the Arctic circle. The 
foothill lands of Alberta are at an altitude exceeding 3,000 and even 3,500 feet in 
the southern portion of the province, while to the north they fall away to 1,000 feet 
along the lower reaches of the Peace river. Eastward the general elevation of 2,000 
feet extends to eastern Saskatchewan, while in eastern Manitoba altitudes are 
generally less than 1,000 feet. Farther eastward the general slope is to sea-level, 
along the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river to the Atlantic ocean; while 
northward the land slopes slowly in the far West along the Mackenzie river to the 
Arctic ocean, and in the East much more quickly to the level of Hudson bay. 

Between Hudson bay and the St. Lawrence the watersheds are divided by the 
Laurentian hills, whose general elevation is about 1,000 feet, although the highest 
elevations near the sea in the northeast reach 6,000 feet. On the Pacific side of the 
Dominion, the Andean chain with peaks ranging from 10,000 to 13,000 feet cuts off 
the British Columbian coast and the interior valleys from the great plains of the 
West already mentioned. These western prairie lands are far removed from the 
tempering influence of the ocean, while the great mountains of the west and the 
great inland lakes of the east play important roles in modifying climatic conditions. 

British Columbia.—This province, spreading over eleven degrees of latitude, 
with an average width of 700 miles and some districts of great elevation, has, within its 
own limits, climates which differ greatly from one another. The littoral region is 
mild and humid, while the interior valleys and plateaus, on account of the distance 
from the coast and the higher altitude, have colder and drier winters. 

Vancouver island occupies in the Pacific ocean somewhat the same position 
in regard to the American continent that Great Britain occupies in the Atlantic 
towards Europe, besides lying between nearly the same parallels of latitude. The 
climate, as in all other parts of British Columbia, varies much with the orographical 
features. The annual rainfall along the western coast of the island is very great, 
generally exceeding 100 inches, while on the southeastern tip it is scarcely more than 
a third of that. A comparatively dry period extends from May to September, 
while copious rains fall between September and March. The mean monthly and 
mean annual temperatures correspond very closely with those of England; the 
summers are quite as long and severe frosts scarcely ever occur. 


1Contributed by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service, Toronto. 
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On what is usually termed the lower mainland of British Columbia the climate 
is everywhere equable and mild. The lower Fraser valley in its northward reach 
to its junction with the Thompson river traverses latitudes corresponding to those 
of the southern half of England. Spring opens early, the summers are warm, while 
the winters, which are mild and rainy near the coast, increase somewhat in severity 
with increasing distance from the sea. 


The change in climate between the east and west sides of the Coast range is 
decidedly abrupt. The Pacific winds yield much of their moisture in ascending the 
western slopes of the mountains, while the air which flows on the eastern slopes or is 
drawn down to the lower levels is drier. Hence the interior plateaus between the 
Coast and Selkirk ranges possesses a relatively dry climate ; the summers are warmer 
and the winters colder than on the lower mainland. The cold of winter, however, 
is seldom severe, while the hottest days of summer are rendered pleasant by the 
fact that the air is dry and the nights are cool. 


In all the lower levels of British Columbia, March is distinctly a spring month. 
In the more southerly divisions the mean temperature of April corresponds very 
closely with the mean temperature of the same month in England, while the summer 
months may very well be compared with those of southern Ontario, except that the 
air is much drier and the rainfall scanty. This is a fine fruit-growing country, and 
orchards and vineyards, even in the higher reaches of the valleys, yield fine and 
large crops. In the more northerly districts of the province, the climate near the 
coast is distinctly wet but mild. Observations at Prince Rupert show an annual 
precipitation of 103 inches, an average January temperature of 32° Fahren- 
heit, and an average July temperature of 57°, which is not unlike the record 
of parts of Scotland. On the interior plateaus of the central and northern districts, 


_ very generally at an altitude exceeding 3,000 feet, the climate becomes more severe 
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with increase of distance from the coast and with increase of latitude, but large 
areas are suitable for mixed farming and ranching. 


Alberta.—It is doubtful whether any other territory on the surface of the 
globe has a climate as variable, in the winter, as that of this province. The normal 
winter is cold, and in some years extreme cold persists from November to March, 
but in other years the chinook wind dominates the winter, warm days with bright 
sunshine frequently occurring. As instances we may refer to November 1890, with 
a mean temperature at Calgary of 39°, November 1896, mean temperature 
2°, and to January 1906, whose mean temperature was 6° below zero, while the 


mean of the January of the following year was 26° above zero. 


An average daily maximum of 53° at Calgary, 53° at Edmonton, and 58° at 
Medicine Hat, indicates very clearly that April is truly a spring month, and con- 
firms the statement that spring seeding is well under way, and in some years com- 
plete, in April. The upward trend of the temperature curve is rapid during the 
month and continues so during May and June. From the middle of May until the 
end of July occurs the heaviest rainfall of the year, a rainfall which is, on the average, 
hearly equal to that of Ontario or Quebec during the same period, but varies con- 
siderably from year to year. 

Bright, hot days may be confidently expected during July and August, tempera- 
tures occasionally exceeding 90°, while in a few exceptional years 100° may be 
reached or exceeded in some southern districts. The average mean maxima, how- 
ever, are 82° at Medicine Hat, 75° at Calgary, 74° at Edmonton, figures which 
indicate a not unpleasant warmth, while the corresponding minima show that the 
nights are pleasantly cool after the heat of the day. An important fact in connection 
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with the climatology of Alberta is that the isotherms in the summer months run 
nearly north and south, so that the mean summer temperature is almost as high in 
the more northerly regions as in the southern districts. 

Thus Dunvegan in the Peace river country and Chipewyan on lake Athabasca 
have nearly the same summer temperature as Calgary and Edmonton; while it is 
said that with the longer period of sunlight, plant life in the north makes more rapid 
growth than in the south. The effect of latitude, however, begins to be evident 
towards the end of August in the more rapidly diminishing temperature at the 
northern stations. On the average the winter, December to March, has mean 
temperatures distributed from south to north as shewn by these figures:—Calgary 
18°, Edmonton 14°, Dunvegan 6°, Chipewyan 3° below zero. 

The chinook wind, one of the characteristic features of the climate of Alberta, 
usually blows strongly from a southwest or west direction. Although of more 
frequent occurrence in the southern districts, it is by no means uncommon even in 
the Peace river country. Sometimes a change of wind from the northeast and 
north to the southwest will, in Alberta, cause a rise of temperature from perhaps 20° 
below zero to 40° above zero in a few hours. Largely to the effect of this wind 
is due the fact that the ground is usually bare of snow over large areas of the prairies 
of southern Alberta during the winter. 


Saskatchewan.—The southern half of this province is almost wholly prairie 
land, and it is only to the northward of the Saskatchewan river that any extensive 
forest areas are to be found. The climate is similar to that of Manitoba. It is like 

i that of Alberta, however, in respect to the rather earlier commencement of spring 
in the southwestern portion as compared with a generally later opening in the north 
and east, while in midwinter the chinook extends sometimes into this province, 
occasionally as far east as Regina. Up to the end of April the temperature of 
_ southern Saskatchewan is somewhat higher than that of southern Manitoba, but 
_ from May onward through the summer it is a little lower and remains so until 
- December. The mean daily range of temperature during the summer months is 
here, as in other prairie provinces, very large, amounting to 25° or even 30°. Occas- 
ionally during both early June and late August the temperature goes dangerously 
_ near the freezing point, and there are several instances of record when considerable 
_ damage was done to unripened crops by frost. The mean total annual precipitation 
is from 15 to 18 inches, of which nearly 60 p.c. falls during the growing season, from 
_ May to the end of August. Snowfall is from 30 to 35 inches (that is, from 3 to 33 
_ inches of water) in the western and southern districts, and from 40 to 50 inches in 
_ some of the northern and eastern districts. 


Manitoba.—This Province is almost in the centre of the continent about 
midway between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and also midway between the 
- Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic ocean. As it is many hundreds of miles distant from 
any high mountains, the topographical features are not pronounced. About two- 
thirds of the total area, including lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegosis, 
are at a level of less than 1,000 feet, while to the westward the levels increase gradu- 
ally to about 1,600 feet, with a few districts a little higher. In view of its geo- 
graphical situation and these topographical features, it is not surprising that the 
climate is typically continental in character, and that such differences as exist 
between districts are due chiefly to latitude and elevation. The very pronounced 
contrast between the continental and littoral type of climate is well illustrated 
by some comparisons between Manitoba and British Columbia. The mean range 
between the warmest and coldest months of the year is 70° at Winnipeg, while at 
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Victoria, on the Pacific Coast, it is but 21°. The absolute recorded range of temp- 
erature at Winnipeg is 153°, and at Victoria 97°. A change of temperature of 40° in 
24 hours is not exceptional in winter in Manitoba, while a change of 49° has occurred. 
The average daily change is from 20° to 25° in Winnipeg, while in Victoria it is from 
5° to 8°. These instances of the continental type of climate are, of course, just as 
typical of Saskatchewan as of Manitoba. 

Great variations in the character of a winter are possible in Manitoba as in the 
other prairie provinces. There is a January on record with a mean temperature 10° 
above normal, a February 25° above normal, and a February 13° below normal. 
Variations in the temperature of the summer months are much less pronounced; 
the mean temperature of the warmest July at Winnipeg was 70°, the coolest 61°. 

The change from winter to spring is much more rapid than in Great Britain or 
western Europe; frequently April, wintry at the beginning, ends with conditions 
approaching those of midsummer. The average April is, however, not so warm in 
Manitoba as in England. The nights are cold, but on the other hand the day 
temperature rises quite high. The frost leaves the ground early and the farmer 
may commence sowing at a date very much earlier than the mean temperature 
would lead one to consider possible. 

The mean temperature of May is as high as in the south of England, with the 
afternoon temperatures considerably higher; and while frosts occasionally occur 
they are seldom severe. Light snowfalls may in some years occur in this month, 
sometimes accompanied by high winds, but these storms are seldom injurious to 
agriculture. During June the temperature continues to increase with daily maxima 
on the average ranging between 70° and 75°, according to district. In July the 
daily maximum averages 75° to 80° in the southern districts. Mean temperatures 
are 65° and higher. Few summers go by without several spells of heat; during these, 
the temperature exceeds 90°. In August 1886 103° was recorded in Winnipeg, and 
104° further west. In July 1914 the high record from the south central district was 
107°, and in August of the same year, 105°. 

After the middle of August, the mean temperature exhibits a rather rapid fall 
on the average; and the last fortnight is a period of uneasiness to farmers, par- 
ticularly in those years when seeding was later than usual in the spring, since it is 
known that light frosts occur in some years, with consequent damage to wheat 
not fully matured. Even if frosts do occur, summer is not yet over, for periods of 
exceptionally warm weather are not infrequent even in September. October is the 
true autumn month, when the normal temperature curve exhibits its most rapid 
decline; and before its close nightly frosts occur, while on some days the temperature 
may not rise above the freezing point. 


The winter may be regarded as lasting for five months, from November to the 
end of March. It is not usually, however, until the last week in November that the 
temperature falls to zero for a few days. It is seldom that a temperature so low as 
zero is registered after March 25. 


At Winnipeg the greatest annual precipitation on record was that of 29-24 
inches in 1878, and the least, 14-38 inches in 1886. In this latter year only 4-23 
inches fell during the period from May to August. Most of the summer rainfall 
occurs in thunderstorms, which at times are quite heavy, accompanied by violent 
squalls. Less frequently hail accompanies these storms. Very rarely do these 
storms attain something like the energy of the tornado, which is not uncommon on 
the great plains to the south. In general the precipitation of Manitoba is not 
subject to as much fluctuation from year to year as that of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and is besides, on the average, a little greater in amount. 
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The snowfall of Manitoba ranges from 50 to 55 inches in the eastern and south- 
western districts, and from 40 to 45 inches in the central and northwestern districts. 
The ground is usually covered with snow from December to March, but it is seldom 
that the depth is very great. In most winters there are several northwest gales 
succeeding the passage of low pressure areas, and in these storms, accompanied 
by a blinding drift of dry snow whirled up off the ground, we have the well known 
“blizzard” of the prairies. 


Ontatio.—The province of Ontario is a vast territory, extending over 15 
degrees of latitude, from a point as far south as Rome, Italy, to a point as far north 
as northern Denmark. Its breadth includes 20° of longitude, from near the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers westward to the boundary of Mani- 
toba, but a narrow portion forming a sort of peninsula surrounded by lakes Ontario, 
Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, is the most southerly region, the oldest in point of settle- 
ment, and the most populous. The north and east shores of all the Great Lakes 
except Michigan belong to Ontario, while to the north about half the west shore line 
of Hudson bay lies in this province. The climate of a great part of Ontario is 
tempered either by the Great Lakes or by the great inland sea. In the northwestern 

_ portions, however, the cold waves of winter, moving east from the prairies, suffer 
little moderation in intensity. Altitude also plays some part in climatic variations, 
the country rising away from the lake levels to heights which reach 1,800 feet just 
south of the Georgian bay, and to over 1,500 feet near the Ottawa river. 


The climate of the peninsula of Ontario is much warmer than that of the north- 
ern districts. The first part of March is cold as a rule, but towards the end bright 
sunshiny days, the rapid disappearance of snow which now lies only in sheltered 
places, and the swelling buds, give omen of spring, which soon comes on apace. 
April is truly spring, for although light snowfalls occasionally occur, the mean 
temperature ranges from 40° to 45°, rainfall is generally 2 to 3 inches, and sunshine 
reaches a total of nearly 200 hours, with wild flowers in bloom, and trees leafing, 
before the close of the month. During May the high percentage of bright sunshine, 
with ample rain, stimulates growth to rapid progress. Frosts are quite infrequent, 
and by May 24 most of the trees are in whole leaf. 


The summers, while warm, are not oppressively hot, the mean temperature of 
July at the more southern points not much exceeding 70°, while in June and August 
it is a little lower. Wholly overcast and rainy days are of rare occurrence, the rain 
generally falling in showers and thunderstorms of short duration ; indeed, from the 
middle of June to the end of August we may expect no day without a few sunny hours. 

} The autumn sets in gradually, and while frosts may sometimes occur as early as 
Sept. 20, it is usually well on in October before there is anything severe, and towards 
the end of November before the mean daily temperature falls to the freezing point. 

Northward and eastward from lake Ontario to the Ottawa valley the spring 
opens somewhat later than in the south, but from mid-April until the end of August 
the temperature and rainfall are much the same as in the southern parts of the 
Province, modified in certain districts by the effect of higher altitude, and in other 
districts by the effect of close proximity to the Great Lakes. In September, how- 
ever, there is a more rapid downward trend of temperature in the north. Killing 
frosts occur at an earlier date, and the whole north country is usually covered with 
snow before the close of November, while all the southern counties are bare. In 
the North the mean temperature of the three winter months is fully 10 degrees 
lower than in the south, but during March and April the temperature curves of the 
two districts converge. The lowest temperature of which there is record at Ottawa 
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is minus 33°, at Toronto and London minus 26°. Yet at the southern stations such 
extremes are of very rare occurrence, while at northern stations they are not infre- 
quently recorded. 

That portion of the province north of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, sometimes called New Ontario, lies between lakes Superior and Huron 
and Hudson bay, and includes the major portion of the province. This region was 
long only sparsely settled, with but few meteorological observations. In recent 
years the great increase in mining activity in the north, and the extension of agri- 
culture into the “clay belt”, have largely multiplied the population of this region, 
with consequent opportunity for extending the climatic data. There are, however, 
immense areas which are still seldom traversed. This region has very cold winters, 
especially that northwestern portion called the district of Patricia. In the more 
southerly parts of New Ontario the spring is well in evidence in April, and by the 
first of June trees are in leaf. Northward towards James bay the opening of spring 
is later, with a probability of frosts in June; but the summer is fairly warm near 
James bay, with frequent temperatures of 80° and occasional occurrences of maxima 
exceeding 90°. In some of the more elevated regions sudden and severe drops in 
temperature occur in spring and fall with the advance of cool waves, which are not 
felt with comparable severity in the remainder of the north. 

Near lakes Nipissing and Temiskaming the rainfall of the growing season, 
May to August, is 10 to 15 inches, very similar to that of southern Ontario. 
Northward and northwestward this diminishes to less than 10 inches. The winter 
snowfall is between 70 and 100 inches. In most years the mild spells are not suffi- 
ciently long or warm enough to remove much of the snow, which gradually accumu- 
lates in depth as the winter passes. North of lake Superior and west to the lake of 
the Woods there is a zone with rainfall from May to August generally exceeding 10 
inches, and with a winter snowfall of 40 to 80 inches. 

Quebec.—The province of Quebec is, like Ontario, an immense area of which 
only a small part is thickly populated; but here, too, the great natural resources of 
the north and northwest are attracting settlement at a rapidly increasing rate. 
The whole area, between 22 degrees of longitude, extends northward from latitude 
45° to the barren lands on the shores of Hudson strait. The southwest and 
warmest districts are not, as in the Ontario peninsula, protected by the Great 
Lakes; the winters are, therefore, considerably colder and the autumnal frosts occur 
a little earlier. Of the Montreal climate, however, one of the most striking features 
is the rapidity of the advance of spring. While March is essentially a winter month, 
April has a mean temperature nearly as warm as in Toronto, while May and the 
summer months are all slightly warmer than in Toronto. For September and 
October the figures are quite similar to those of southwestern Ontario but in Novem- 
ber the temperature trends downward more rapidly with January 10° colder on the 
average than in Toronto. 

Downstream at Quebec city we find the winter months three or four degrees 
colder than at Montreal, and the summers two or three degrees cooler. On the 
south shore of the estuary, and eastward into the Gaspé peninsula, the summers 
are 5° or 6° cooler, or in some more elevated regions, 7°, or more, cooler than at 
Montreal. The warmest month averages from 62° to 65° according to locality. 
The winters are colder than at Montreal, especially at the higher levels nearer the 
northern boundary of New Brunswick. 

North of the St. Lawrence river the summers are warm; in fact there are occasion- 
ally recorded temperatures of 100°. Hot as the days may be, however, there is a 
more pronounced fall in temperature at night than occurs at either Montreal or 
Quebec, or at any other point along the river. Frosts in some years occur in mid- 
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; summer, although the temperature a few days later may again be very high. In the 


winter months the cold becomes more severe as we go north from the river, till we 
find January with an average temperature of zero in the region near lake St. John 
and along the line of the National Transcontinental Railway. In severe cold waves 
temperatures of 20° to 45° below zero may be recorded. Still further north on the 
eastern shore of James bay at fort George we find an average temperature of 10° 
below zero in January and February. Temperatures of 90° are, however, recorded 
sometimes in summer, with a mean temperature of about 60° in July. 

On the north shore of the Gulf the winters are not so cold as in the northern 
interior, the intensity of the cold waves breaking down as they approach the Atlantic. 
On the other hand, the summers are very much cooler as we go east to the Labrador 
coast, the mean temperature of July and August usually remaining below 55°, 
while on the warmest days 75° will be the maximum. 

For four months in the St. Lawrence valley the ground is usually covered with 
between one and three feet of snow. Although winter rains not infrequently occur, 
especially along and south of the river, it is not till the end of March that they are 
heavy enough to commence to carry away the snow. In April the total rainfall will 
vary from one to two inches; in May it will amount to nearly three inches in practic- 


_ ally all districts as far north as the Height of Land. Two and one-half to four inches 


i 


fall in each month from May to September. In October the total precipitation 
is about the same but is partly snow in the northern and eastern districts. The 
winter snowfall varies from 7 to 10 feet, and is considered a great asset in that it 
makes possible travel and traffic through the forests, where lumbering is carried on 
on 2 great scale in the winter months. 

North of the Height of Land, and east of Hudson bay to the Labrador coast, 
lies an immense territory of which little is known. What information we have 
suggests that the summers are too short for agriculture, although garden stuff will 
mature in some of the more southern localities, while sheep and cattle have been 
successfully kept at some of the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Co., interested mainly 
in these regions in dealing with fur trappers. 

The Atlantic Provinces.—These provinces have a climate which is in many 
respects comparable with that of southern Ontario. The winters are warmer in 
some parts of southwestern Nova Scotia than in Toronto. In New Brunswick the 
southern counties have a winter with much the same temperature on the average 
as that of the upper St. Lawrence valley in Ontario, while the northern counties 
resemble, in the same season, the Ottawa valley. At Yarmouth, in the extreme 
southwestern portion of Nova Scotia, the coolest month is February, with a mean 


_temperature of 25° as compared with 22° at Toronto. At Kentville, in the Annapolis 
valley, the same month has a mean of 19°, while Stillwater in the east has a mean of 


16°. At Sydney in Cape Breton island the mean is 20°, and at Charlottetown in 
Prince Edward Island, 16°. At Fredericton the coldest month has a mean of 13°, 
while further north in New Brunswick, Grand Falls, Williamsburg and Dalhousie 
have a mean temperature of 9°. The comparative cold of the winters in this mari- 
time position is somewhat surprising to a European, but it should be remembered 
that the waves of high pressure from the interior of the continent have a general 
motion from northwest to southeast, so that the frigid air from the northern interior 
of Quebec frequently flows over the Atlantic provinces in winter. 

The summers are not quite so warm as in southern Ontario, although warmer 
than in the south of England. Temperatures exceeding 85°, and at times 95°, 
sometimes occur. Spring opens a little later, but temperatures in southern regions 
do not fall so rapidly in October as in southern Ontario. In the interior of New 


Brunswick the extremes of heat and cold are more pronounced than in Nova Scotia. 
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The average precipitation of these provinces is between 40 and 45 inches, except 
along the southern coastline of Nova Scotia, where it is nearly 10 inches greater. 
The snowfall is very heavy in northern New Brunswick, where it exceeds 100 inches. 
It diminishes southward to Nova Scotia, where the precipitation accompanying 
winter storms is usually partly in the form of rain. 

The climate of these provinces is eminently suited to agriculture and the raising 
of cattle, while in such situations as the Annapolis valley orchards bear fruit of 
famous quality. A trip through the Annapolis valley in October will amply repay 
the tourist, as nothing can be conceived more beautiful than the gorgeous autumn 
tints which everywhere enhance the loveliness of the landscape. 


2.—The Factors which control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26. 
to 31 of the 1924 Year Book, also at pp. 36 to 40 of the 1925 Year Book. 


3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on ‘‘The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at. 
pp. 42 to 46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


4.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, which 
for reasons of space is not reprinted here, to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 48-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


5.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables 9 and 10 which follow, have been prepared by the Meteorological Service 
of Canada for insertion in the Year Book and have been revised for the present 
edition so as to cover longer periods of observation. For the interpretation of Table 
9 a note on the method used in measuring temperature and precipitation is appended. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION. 


TEMPERATURE.—At the stations of the Dominion Meteorological Service the highest 
and lowest temperature in each 24 hours, termed respectively the maximum and the mini- 
mum, are recorded by self-registering thermometers. For any month the sum of the daily 
maxima, divided by the number of days of the month, is the mean maximum temperature: 
of that month. The mean minimum temperature is obtained in a similar manner. The 
half sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum is called the mean temperature. 
The averages of these results for any particular month over a period of years are the average 
means for that period and are used as normal means or temperatures of reference. The 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded during the whole period of years are termed 
the extreme maximum and extreme minimum respectively. These latter figures are of 
course to be regarded as extraordinary, the more unlikely to recur the longer the period 
from which they have been derived. Temperatures below zero have the minus sign (—) 
prefixed. The mean winter temperature is based on the records of January, February, 
March, November and December, and the mean summer temperature is based on those 
of June, July and August. 

PreciritaTion.— Under the collective term ‘‘precipitation’’ is included all moisture 
which has been precipitated from the atmosphere upon the earth; rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
etc. The amount of moisture is conveniently measured by determining the depth to which 
it has accumulated upon an impervious surface, and is always expressed in inches of depth. 
The total depth of snow is tabulated separately, but is added to the depth of rain alter 
division by ten. An extended series of experiments in melting and measuring snow having. 
been collated, the rule was deduced that a given fall of snow will, in melting, diminish 
on the average to one-tenth of its original depth. This rule is used in practice. All solid 
forms of precipitation other than snow are included in the tables of rain. The capital letter 
“YT”? used in the precipitation columns, indicates a ‘‘trace’’ of snow or rain, less than a. 
hundredth part of an inch. 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations. 
Vierorta, B.C.—Lat. 489 24’ N., long. 123919’ W. (Observations for 42 years, 1885-1926.) 

Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Ahan Mean | Mean ie Spee Mean Averages. Extremes. 
dail daily | daily eathel sast daily — 
aly: | max. min. ; * | range. | Rain. |Snow.] Total. | Greatest.| Least. 

a 
Jan.. 38-6 42-6 34-6 55 —2 8-0 4-02 6-1 4-63 9-95 2-56 
Febs.. 265. 40-4 45-1 35-6 60 6 9-5 2-68 5-3 3-21 7-03 0-80 
i 43-6 49-9 37-4 68 ihe 12-5 2-26 1-1 2-37 5-37 0-32 
LSS RAE 48-4 56-1 40-8 75 24 15-3 1-47 ay 1-47 5-40 0-21 
May... 53-0 60-9 45-2 84 30 15-7 1-11 - 1-11 2-83 0-09 
June. . 57-0 65-3 48-8 95 36 16-5 0-87 - 0-87 2-37 0-03 
July. 59-9 68-9 50-9 92 37 18-0 0-39 - 0:39 1-23 0-00 
Lt Se 59-9 68-6 51-2 88 38 17-4 0-62 - 0-62 2-26 0-00 
Sept 56-0 63-8 48-1 85 30 15-7 1-78 - 1-78 4-27 0-32 
Oct. 50-4 56-2 44-5 73 28 11-7 2-65 ae 2-65 5-60 0:46 
Nov 44-6 48-8 40-3 63 14 8-5 4-92 1-0 5-02 11-50 0-91 
BGG -..3 sae 41-0 44-6 37-4 59 12 2 5-45 1:3 5-58 13-41 0-59 
Weare: &. fz.5 49-4 55-9 42-9 95 —2 13-0 28-22 14-8) 29-70 51-03 21-42 


Vancouver, B.C.—Lat. 499 17’ N., long., 12895’ W. (Observations for 28 years 


erced 1926.) 


Jan 35-6 39-6 31-7] 56 2 7-9 7-20 | 12-0 8-40 12-16 3-15 
Feb 38-3 |- 43-3 33-3 58 10 10-0 | 5-24} 7-9 6-03 10-50 1-21 
Mr pic: 42-2 48-9 35-6 65 15 13-3 4-62 | 3-6 4-98 14-55 0-89 
Wrrilsnn a. 47-6 55-9 39-4 79 27 16-5 3-28 | 0-1 3-29 8-20 1-04 
May. 53-9 62-7 | 45-1 Pl Oe 17-6 2000) = 2-99 5-39 0-31 
NG oece t 59-0 68-3 49-8 92 36 18-5 sie || = 2-57 5-42 0-17 
Bribes: nz ok ee 63-3 73-4 |. 53-3 19 43 20-1 1-23 - 1-23 5-25 0-02 
Le 62-3 71-7 52-9 92 39 18-8 70ue — 1-70 5-86 0-22 
Sept 56-4 64-7 48-2 S230 16-5 AO i = 4-07 10-37 0-30 
Oct. 49-4] 55-6] 43-2 72 23 12-4 5-63 | 0-2 5-65 10-08 1-76 
Nov ADT | P4723 38-1 63 15 9-2 9-27 | 2-5 9-52 18-99 2-63 
Were. <)>: 38-3 42-1 34-6 58 9 7-5 7-84 | 3-8 8-22 15-88 4-21 
ear o..53-50 49-1 56-1 42-1 92 2 14:0 | 55-64 | 30-1 | 58-65 72-29 40-63 
Port Simpson, B.C.—Lat. 54° 34’ N., long. 130° 25’ W. (Observations for 22 years, 1886-1907.) 
ee saa 34-0 | 40-0 28-1 | 64:0 |— 9-0] 11-9 8-62 |. 9-8 9-60 16-74 1-08 
Hep tf 34-8 | 41-8] 27-7 |°63-0 |—10-0| 14-1 6-07 | 11-8 7-25 16-65 1-93 
eS i 37-6 | 44-8] 30-3 | 63-0] 11-0] 14-5 5-06 | 5-3 5-59 8-16 1-41 
April........ 41-6] 49-9 33-4 | 73-0 | 18-0) 16-5 4-85 | 3-0 5-15 14-31 2-24 
May.. 48-3 | 56-5 40-0 | 79:0 | 27-0] 16-5 iene |) 5-14 9-84 1-63 
June... 52-8 | 60-5 | 45-1] 88-0] 34-0/ 15-4] 4:26) - 4-26 7-50 1-20 
OTe cs kc os 56-0 63-3 48-8 | 88-0 | 29-0) 14-5 AACA = 4-49 9-41 1-28 
BANG ced oe 56:7 63-8 | 49-5 | 80-0 | 31-0] 14-3 6-93 = 6-93 14-11 1-74 
Sept 52-2 59-1 45-2 | 74:0 | 30-0] 13-9 9-03 = 9-03 14-63 2-20 
Oct 47-1 53-5 40-7 | 65-0 | 28-0] 12-8 | 12-21 = 12-21 16-9 6-71 
Nov 39-7 | 45-6 | 33-7 | 65-0 6-0| 11-9] 11-47] 1-6] 11-63 23-90 3-26 
DCCs... a: 36-9 | 42-6 31-2 | 62-0 | 5-0] 11-4] 10-41] 8-7] 10-98 18-82 5-23 
Moar... =... 44-8 | 51-8| 37-8 | 88-0 |—10-0] 14-0 | 88-17 | 40-2] 92-19 126-48 62-05 
Kamuooprs, B.C.—Lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 120929’ W. (Observations for 34 years, 1892-1925.) 

Jan 21-8 27-6 16-0 54 | —31 11-6 0-10 | 8-2 0-92 1-82 0-30 
SS) ae 26-8 33-8 19-8 64 | —27 14-0 0-17 | 5-5 0-72 1-48 al: 

MPA se: 37-9 47-5 28-3 7) =e 19-2 0-19 | 1:5 0-34 reat 0-01 
Le 49-6 61-3 37-8 92 13 23°5 0-40) T 0-40 1-36 aR 

May... 57-7 70-5 44-9 | 100 26 25-6 0-94 = 0-94 2-50 an 

June... 64:5 76-7 52-3 | 101 35 24-4 1-33 = 1-33 3-12 0-12 
July. 69-8 83-3 56-4 | 102 49 26-9 1-08) = 1-08 3-50 0-11 
Aug. 68-3 81-3 55-3 | 101 35 26-0 1-10 = 1-10 3-73 0-00 
Sept 58-6 69-9 47-2 93 28| 22-7 0-96 = 0-96 5-03 0-10 
Oct. 47-6 56-2 38-9 84 16 17-3 0-58 | 0-3 0-61 1-41 ah 

Nov 35-6 41-2 29-9 7. | 99 11-3 0-40 | 5:3 0-93 1-92 0-07 
ae. 27-2.) “31-6 23-0 59 | —21 8-5 0-19 | 13-3 1-52 4-18 0-12 
eats... .0: 47-1 56°7 373501 102 fel 19-2 7-44 | 34-1 | 10-85 13-50 7-07 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
Dawson, YuKoN—Lat. 64° 4’ N., long. 139° 29’ W. (Observations for 29 years ended 1926.) 


Nors.—The temperatures for December, 1917 were so extraordinarily low that they were omitted in 
striking a normal. Probably such temperatures might not occur again for 100 years. 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Moan Mean “a Bigh-| Low. Mean Averages. Extremes. 

daily. max. min, | °St- est. range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest. Least. 

Janina tence —22-4 | —15-9 | —28-9 30 | —68 13-0 0-00 8-3 0-83 1-97 de 
HOD. oe —11-8 | — 4-1 | —19-4 45 | —59 15-3 fh 7-1 0-71 1-65 0-20 
Mares acre 4-4 16:3 | — 7-4 52 | —47 23:7 “Ls 5-3 0-53 1-76 0-00 
DTA eee 27-6 40-3 14-9 67 | —31 25-4 0-17 4-0 0-57 1-70 0-13 
DN Nose 46:3 58-9 33-8 85 9 25-1 0:84 0-7 0-91 2-00 0-25 
June.. 56-8 70°5 43-1 91 25 27-4 1-20 0:2 1-22 2-66 0-25 
Kullyere erates 59-3 72-3 46:3 95 29 26:0 1-54 - 1:54 3°32 0-08 
Augie 54-3 67-1 41-5 88 17 25-6 1:42 - 1-42 2-38 0-07 
Sepia cere 41-6 51-5 31-8 78 8 19-7 1-33 1:3 1-46 3-52 0-37 
Ocibarera to 26-2 32-7 19-6 68 | —22 13-1 0-31 8-3 1-14 4-09 0-10 
INOvitiaeete 1:2 7-0 | — 4-5 46 | —48 11:5 0-01 | 11-5 1-16 8°75 0-08 
Dec... —11-2 | — 5-4 | —17-1 39 | —63 11-7 ls 10-0 1-00 2-09 0-08 
Year ane 22:7 82-6 12-8 95 | —68 19-8 6-82 | 56-7 12-49 17°75 6:28 

Epmonron, Auta.—Lat. 53° 33’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 

Jae. serene 6-3 15-9 | — 3:3 57 | —57 19-2 0-05 8-3 0-88 2-49 0-05 

Bat.) omen eS 11-3 21-8 0-8 62 | —57 21-0 0-01 6-8 0-69 2-33 als 

Mists ne meter 23-2 84-5 11-9 72 | —40 22-6 0:04 6-9 0-73 1-93 Ab 
April 40-6 52-7 28-5 84 | —15 24-2 0-46 3-8 0-84 2-60 0-04 
IMB Va cerita « 51-1 64-3 37°9 90 10 26-4 1-44 1-6 1-60 4-04 0-20 
WU Sern eae 57-2 70-0 44-4 94 25 25-6 3°36 ab 3°36 12-17 0-00 
Vly oe stees 61-5 74-1 48-9 98 29 25-2 3°37 - 3-37 11-13 0-15 
ANID asraerreriee 59-2 71-7 46-6 93 26 25-1 2-57 - 2-57 6-43 0-49 
Septeaaesecs 50-0 62-2 37°8 87 12 24-4 1-27 0-9 1-36 4-32 0-00 
OGtA acne 41-2 52:6 29-8 82 | —15 22°8 0:40 8-4 0-74 2°28 0-00 
INOW Kcneenee 24-8 33-7 15-9 74 | —39 17°8 0-05 6-5 0-70 3°57 0-00 
Dec 14-6 23-3 6-0 60 | —45 17°3 0-06 7-4 0-80 3-21 0-00 
Viearssencacn 36-8 48-1 25:4 98 | —57 22-7 13-08 | 45-6 17-64 80-83 8-16 

Mepicine Hart, Atta.—Lat. 50° 1’ N., long. 110°37’W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 

12-0 22-3 1-7 62 | —51 20°6 0-01 6-5 0-66 1-92 0-00 
14:3 24-9 3:7 64 | —46 21-2 0-01 5-8 0-59 1-51 0-00 

27°4 38-8 16-0 84 | —38 22°8 0-09 5-3 0-62 1-65 Av 

45-2 58-6 31-8 96 | —16 26:8 0-40 2-8 0-68 2-66 aly 
55-2 68-6 41-8 99 12 26°8 1:58 0-4 1-62 6-29 9-12 
63-2 76-4 49-9 107 30 26:5 2-52 - 2-52 5-62 0-00 
69:2 83-7 54-8 108 36 28-9 1-71 - 1-71 4-86 0-09 
66-6 81-2 52-1 104 31 29-1 1-35 - 1-35 5-65 0-00 
56-5 70-1 42-9 94 17 27-2 0-95 0-7 1-02 8-25 0-00 
45-8 58-4 33-1 93 | —10 25:3 0-42 1-6 0-58 3-48 0-00 

31-6 40-6 22-6 76 | —36 18-0 0-07 5-9 0-66 3-11 Ae 
21-0 29-9 12-2 68 | —38 17-7 0-04 6-4 0-68 2-94 0-00 
42-3 54-5 30-2 108 | —51 24-2 9-15 | 35-4 12-69 22-28 6-72 

Forr Vermiion, Auta.—Lat. 58° 27’ N., long. 116°3’ W. (Observations for 21 years, 1905-1926.) 
—14-3 | — 2-2 | —26-3 48 | —77 24-1 0-00 6-0 0-60 1-70 0-13 
— 5-6 8-8 | —19-9 49 | —71 28-7 0-00 3:3 0:33 0-78 0-03 
7°8 23°2 | — 7:6 62 | —49 30-8 0-01 4-8 0-49 1-70 0-00 
30:2 45-0 15-4 75 | —388 29-6 0-38 3-3 0-71 1-38 0-03 
47-0 61-1 32-8 103 | —20 28-3 0-94 0-9 1:03 3-32 0-00 
54-9 69-6 40-2 98 16 29-4 1-85 1-0 1-86 5-55 0-57 
60-0 74-3 45-7 92 20 28-6 2-14 - 2-14 4-49 0-41 
56:8 70°8 42-8 92 23 28-0 2-05 - 2-05 3-80 0-42 
45-6 59-3 31-8 86}; — 4 27-5 1-34 0-5 1°39 3-43 0-13 
32-0 43-0 21-0 76 | —22 22-0 0-47 2:7 0-74 1-56 0-13 
10:3 20°8 | — 0:3 60 | —47 21-1 0:06 4-6 0-52 1-40 0-05 
— 4-1 6-5 | —14-6 49 | —64 21-1 0-00 4-2 0-42 0-85 0-05 
Viearsaoncsne 26:7 40-0 13-4 103 | —77 26-6 9-24 | 30-4 12-28 16-41 8-87 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 
Fort Cuirrew yan, Arta.—Lat. 58°42’ N., long. 111°10’ W. (Observations for 34 years. Broken period.) 
Temperature °F. Precipitation in‘inches. 
eect Meena roete ey eietel Low | gee nee. | Extremes. 
daily. | max. | min. | °t- | °st- range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
Ln ae Se —12-:7 | — 3-6 | —21-8 45 | —58 18-2 Ay 6-8 0:68 1-68 ih 
BORG: cr. 2 — 6-9 3-2 | —17-0 59 | —60 20-2 Ab 5-4 0:54 2-03 0:03 
1. eee 4-9 15-6 | — 5-9 57 | —54 21-5 0-03 6-5 0-68 1-75 at 
ADI saccade. 26-6 37°3 15-9 72 | —32 21-4 0-25 4-4 0-69 1-34 T 
PAY oc cheats ate 42-3 52-3 32:3 83 | —14 20-0 0-67 1-6 0-83 2-08 Aes 
411 ee 52-9 63-4 42-4 92 16 21-0 1-35 0-1 1:36 3°31 0:02 
SY Wen acts say ¢ 59-4 69°3 49-4 93 23 19-9 2-31 2:31 9-52 | 0-21 
PAWIE «hae s 55-8 65-3 46-3 89 23 19-0 1:63 - 1-63 4-43 0-36 
SODise. see's 44-4 53-1 35-7 79 10 17-4 1-21 0-1 1:22 2-93 0-27 
OG i55 ics eve 32°5 39-8 25-2 76 | —14 14-6 0-45 4-6 0-91 5-30 0-20 
NOV rtocet.c 14-4 20-0 8-7 57 | —45 11:3 0-06 8-8 0-94 2-21 0-10 
WSO. cme: —1-8 6-4 | —10-0 57 | —57 16-4 ale 8-0 0-80 3-20 fe 
MOAT .c. cae. 26-0 35-2 16-8 93 | —60 18-4 7:96 | 46-3 12-59 17-09 5-69 


Qu’ APPELLE, SasK.—Lat. 50° 30’ N., long. 103° 477 W. (Observations for 42 years, 1885-1926.) 


0-4 9-6 | — 8-8 50 | —47 18-4 a 7:5 0-75 2°28 0-05 
3-8 13-0 | — 5-4 50 | —55 18-4 0-01 8-1 0-82 2-85 0-12 
16-6 26:3 7-0 76 | —45 19-3 0-06 | 10-5 1-11 4-11 0-05 
37-3 49-1 25-5 89 | —24 23°6 0-51 7-2 1-23 3-59 0-29 
50-2 62-8 37-6 92 8 25-2 2°24 2:5 2-49 6-95 0-23 
59-4 70:9 48-0 101 25 22-9 3-62 - 3-62 8-22 0-32 
64-0 76-4 51-6 102 30 24-8 2-77 - 2:77 7-25 0:58 
61-5 74-1 48-9 100 27 25-2 2-02 - 2-02 5-03 0-30 
52-0 64-2 39-9 93 11 24-3 1-49 1-3 1-62 5-39 0-08 
40-4 51-0 29-9 86 | —14 21-1 0-62 5-1 1-13 3°35 Ak 
22-6 31-0 14-1 73 | —30 16-9 0-15 8-7 1-02 2-51 0-12 
9-8 17-8 1:8 49 | —40 16-0 0-03 7-2 0-75 3-11 0-03 
34-8 45-5 24-2 102 | —55 21-3 13-52 | 58-1 19-33 27-19 16-14 
Prince ALBERT, SASK.—Lat. 53° 10’ N., long. 105°38’ W. (Observations for 42 years, 1885-1926.) 
—4:6 6-1 | —15-2 55 | —67 21-3 0-00 7-9 0-79 2-00 0-11 
0-7 12-8 | —11-4 55 | —70 2402 0-01 6-0 0-61 2-15 0-04 
14-2 26-8 Zh 68 | —44 25-1 0-09 7-8 0-87 2°71 Ay 
36-6 49-0 24-2 86 | —23 24°83 0-41 4-7 0-88 3-37 0-03 
49-6 63-1 36-1 95 2 27-0 1-40 1-7) 1-57 4-87 0-01 
58-3 71-0 45-6 96 17 25-4 2-67 2-67 7-36 0-34 
62-8 75-0 50-5 95 33 24-5 2°24 - 2°24 5-31 0-17 
59-6 72-4 46-9 94 22 25-5 2-35 - 2°35 8-01 ay 
50-0 62-2 37-8 90 14 24-4 1-38 0:6 1-44 3-27 0-09 
38°4 49-1 27°8 8 | — 5 21-3 0-60 2-3 0-83 1-97 0-10 
19-6 28-4 10-8 66 | —41 17-6 0-10 7:9 0-89 3-06 0-02 
5-2 14-7 | — 4:3 58 | —57 19-0 0-02 7-2 0-74 2-61 0-04 
32-5 44-2 20-9 96 | —70 23-3 11-27 | 46-1 15-88 29-88 9-25 
Winnieec, Man.—Lat. 49° 53’, long. 97°7’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 
— 2-7 7-1 | —12-5 42 | —46 19-6 0-01 8-8 0-89 3-36 0:12 
0-7 11-5 | —10-0 46 | —46 21-5 0-01 7:8 0-79 2-52 0-09 
16-1 27-3 5-0 73 | —37 22-3 0-18 9-6 1-14 3-00 0-09 
38-7 49-8 27-6 90 | —-138 22-2 1-04 3°9 1-43 5-64 0-22 
51-8 64-8 38-8 95 11 26-0 1-91 0-7 1-98 6-38 0-03 
62-5 74-9 50-2 101 21 24-7 2-95 - 2-95 6-30 0-45 
66-6 78°5 54-7 96 35 23°8 3-18 - 3-18 7-14 0-76 
63-0 75-0 51-0 103 30 24-0 2-08 - 2-08 4-75 0-13 
54-4 66-0 42-8 99 Li, 23-2 2-24 0-1 2-25 5-49 0-60 
41-8 52-0 31:7 86} — 3 20:3 1-12 2-0 1-32 5-67 0-21 
23-0 31-3 14-7 71 | —33 16-6 0-27 8-2 1-09 3-03 0-06 
7-0 16-0 | — 2-0 49 | —44 18-0 0-04 8-8 0-92 3-99 0-11 
35-2 46-2 24-3 103 | —46 21-9 15-03 | 49-9 20-02 28-40 13-76 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
Port Arruur, Ont.—Lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 12’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 
Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean ox Moen High®! Low. oe Averages. Extremes. 
daily. Aue, aly -!-est. | est. aly . ‘ 
max. min, range Rain. |Snow.; Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
Jan.. 6-3 16-9 | — 4-2 48 | —40 21-1 0-02 | 7-2 0-74 1-95 0-21 
TAG ope ran 8-9 20-0 | — 2-2 52 | —51 22-2 0:05 | 6-3 0-68 2-77 0-04 
Mar. 20-2 31-1 9-4 70 | —42 21-7 0-14 8-0 0-94 2°76 0-05 
April 35-7 44-7 26-7 78 | — 6 18-0 1-18 3-1 1-49 3-15 0-07 
IMA. t reece 46-5 56-1 36-9 89 16 19-2 1:95 0-4 1-99 4-10 0-28 
June 57-1 67-2 47-1 91 20 20-1 2-69 - 2-69 6-94 0-50 
liv evc stars 62-9 73°6 52-2 99 33 21-4 3°55 - 3-55 9-21 1:39 
MANE ci safe cahered 59-6 70:8 48-4 94 31 22-4 2-81 - 2-81 5-54 0-35 
Septsc acne 52-9 62-3 43-6 89 19 18-7 3-18 - 3-18 7-54 1-30 
Oct... ste 42-0 50-5 33°5 80 1 17-0 2-26 0-9 2-35 5-27 0-37 
INOVs.asan re 27-4 35-0 19-8 69 | —22 15-2 0-85 5-5 1-40 4-29 0-13 
DGG. ashe ered 13-3 22-3 4-4 51 | —38 17-9 0-20 7-2 0-92 3-21 0-02 
Wiears-ca0e. 36-1 45-9 26:3 99 | —51 19:6 18-88 | 38-6 22-74 29-43 14-93 
Toronto, Onr.—Lat. 43°49’ N., long. 79° 24’ W. (Observations for 70 years.) 
Vane, toes 22-1 29-1 15-2 58 | —26 13-9 1-14 | 17-3 2°87 5-72 0-67 
Reb inca: 21-7 29-2 14-1 54 | —25 15-1]. 0:93 | 16-5 2-58 5:21 0:29 
Mares: aa 29-0 36-3 21-9 75 | —16 14-4 1°50 | 11-5 2-65 7-00 0-50 
eA pri eee 41-4 49-6 33-3 90 6 16-3 2-15 2-5 2-40 5-41 0-10 
52-7 62-0 43-3 93 25 18-7 2-97 0-1 2-98 9-36 0-39 
62-6 72-4 52-9 97 28 19-5 2-76 - 2-76 8-09 0-57 
68-1 77-9 58-2 103 39 19-7 3:04 ~ 3-04 5-87 0-36 
66-6 76-1 57:1 102 40 19-0 2-77 = 2:77 8-14 uk 
59-2 68-2 50-2 97 28 18-0 3:18 - 3-18 9-76 0-39 
47-0 54-9 39-1 86 16 15-8 2-40 0-6 2-46 5-97 0-54 
36:3 42-5 30-1 70 | — 5 12-4 2-49 4-6 2-95 5-85 0-11 
26-3 32°5 20-0 61 | —21 12:5 1-53 | 13-0 2-83 6-01 0:47 
44-4 52-6 36-3 | 103 | —26 16:3 | 26-86 | 66-0 | 33-46 50-18 24-34 
Parry SounpD, Ont.—Lat. 45°19’ N., long. 80°0’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 
Jamin ui gee 14-6 24-6 4-7 54 | —388 19-9 0-78 | 34-8 4-26 7-75 1-19 
OEY Serres GA Ser 13-2 24-0 2-5 50 | —38 21-5 0-54 | 25-6 3-10 5-60 1-58 
Mara...® he 23-8 34-0 13-7 71 | —25 20-3 1-33 | 14-3 2:76 7-21 0-18 
Lorde ase 39-6 49-8 29-4 838 | — 3 20-4 2-03 | 3-7 2-40 4-62 0-53 
IM EM aseise ioe 51-9 62-9 40-9 90 16 22-0 2-82 0-5 2-87 5-71 0-44 
June 62-1 73-2 51-0 97 34 22-2 2-54 - 2-54 5-47 0-70 
Ube aeeeanee 67-4 78:2 56-6 100 37 21-6 2-69 = 2-69 7-90 0-23 
TANS Se bowie 64-6 75-0 54-2 99 35 20:8 2-93 - 2-93 5-21 0-66 
SEDt..s dee 57-6 67-7 47-5 90 24 20-2 3-31 - 3°31 5-78 0-48 
Ot: 3. tte 46:3 55-0 37-7 84 9 17°3 3-62 1-3 3-75 7-10 0-57 
INOW; cee eens 33°7 40-8 26-6 69 | — 6 14:2 2-66 | 13-9 4-05 7-88 1:39 
Dec 20-9 29-7 12-2 56 | —39 17-5 1-34 | 33-7 4-71 8-16 1-44 
BY GaP ss. frees 41-3 51-2 31-4 100 | —39 19-8 26-59 |12-78 39-37 50-30 30-42 
Lonpon, Ont.—Lat. 42°59’ N., long. 81°13’ W. (Observations for 43 years ended 1926.) 
Janice. sake 21-4 28-9 13-8 61 | —26 15-1 1:47 | 24-6 3-93 9-26 1-08 
IBS DY er a evo 20-5 28-8 12-1 59 | —25 16-7 1-30 | 23-7 3°67 8-26 1-61 
AU Ee eaa eons 30-1 38-9 21-2 79 | —17 17-7 AZ 2 bles) 2°85 6-01 0-80 
AON sae ee 43-8 54-3 33-3 87 0 21-0 2-31 4-0 2°71 5-11 0-69 
Mavis Se, aes 55-2 66-8 43-6 94 24 23-2 2°75 0-1 2-76 9-81 0-92 
DUNO N Lee 65-0 76:8 53-1 99 30 23-7 3-07 - 3-07 12-32 0:72 
DU Vienne 69-3 81-1 57-5 | 102 36 23-6 3-05 ~ 3-05 8-98 0-27 
UNV RSB ie 67-0 78:8 55-1 106 35 23-7 2-83 - 2-83 6-40 0-10 
Deptscc.eae 60-7 71-9 49-4 94 26 22-5 2-90 = 2-90 5-70 0-47 
Octane ee. 48-5 58-5 38-4 85 14 20-1 2-83 | 0-7 2-90 6-07 0-80 
INOV.i seatdner 36°8 44-1 29-5 69 2 14-6 2-53 | 10-8 3-61 6:86 1-43 
Dec 26-3 32-9 19-7 58 | —22 13-2 1-56 | 19-5 3-51 6-37 0-79 
Wears. ee 45-4 55-2 35-6 | 106 | —26 19-6 | 28-32 | 94-7 | 37-79 48-32 24-64 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Hamerysury, Ont.—Lat. 47° 29’ N., long. 79° 39’ W. (Observations for 20 years, 1895-1914.) 


Temperature °F’. Precipitation in mches. 
Months. Mean ae rae Hih-|"Low- Mean Averages. Extremes. 

daily max. min. est. | est. range. | Rain, |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
- A ae 6-4 17-4 | — 4-6 48 | —40 22-0 0-27 | 17-5 2-02 3-43 1-20 
iD Cs See 7:8 14:0 | — 3-4 48 | —48 17-4 0-20 | 18-0 2-00 3-94 0-54 
Ub gee ie ee 19-4 21-6 8-2 66 | —34 13-4 0-52 | 16-0 2-12 4-43 0-59 
Se oe 37-1 48-0 26-2 81} —3 21-8 1-25 5-8 1-83 4-38 0-88 
May.. 50-8 62-2 39-4 93 14 22-8 2-83 1:5 2-98 4-73 0-75 
June.. 61-7 73-4 50-0 100 28 23-4 2-91 - 2:91 5-55 0-72 
BALIN. aks Ss 66-0 76°8 55-4 102 36 21-4 2-72 - 2-72 8-21 1-55 
ot a air 62-2 72-7 51-8 94 30 29-9 2-88 - 2-88 4-45 1:14 
Sept.. 55-3 64-9 45-7 91 24 19-2 2-31 - 2°31 7-44 0-96 
Oct... 43-0 51:5 34-4 80 13 17-1 2-58 2-8 2-86 5-20 0-97 
Nov.. 23-2 35-2 21-1 67 | —15 14-1 0-99 | 13-7 2-36 4-35 0-43 
1 re 13-6 22-0 5:2 51 | —34 16-8 0-75 | 19-9 2°74 3°95 0-88 
BYGATS coin os 37-1 46-7 27-5 102 | —48 19-2 20-21 | 95-2 29-73 39°77 27-13 

Orrawa, Ont.—Lat. 45° 24’ N., long. 75° 43’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 
Jan... 11-8 20°8 2-8 52 | —32 18-0 0-55 | 24-6 3-01 7-01 0:92 
ONS DEN eae 12-8 22-3 3-3 47 | —33 19-0 0-45 | 20-1 2-46 9-32 0-80 
NVPSET fev 25-1 33°8 16-4 71} —19 17-4 1-03 | 15-9 2-62 8-67 0-20 
Aprils. 2. 42-1 51-9 32-4 86 | — 2 19-5 1:77 4-5 2°22 8:79 0:07 
May... 55-3 66-1 44-6 94 21 21-5 2-75 0-1 2-76 7-42 0:12 
June... 64-6 75-1 54-2 97 35 20-9 3-21 - 3°21 6:55 0:86 
ht US See ets 69-1 79°5 58-8 98 40 20-7 3-30 - 3-30 8-98 0-75 
PANE ol. ee es 66-1 76°4 55-8 97 39 20-6 2-98 - 2-98 8-04 0-20 
Sept... 58-6 68-7 48-5 96 29 20-2 2-73 = 2:73 6-30 0-45 
Oct: ..; 46-4 55-2 37-6 87 16 17-6 2-74 0-6 2-80 6-41 0:40 
Nov... 32-6 39-1 26-2 69 | — 7 12-9 1-53 9-9 2-52 7-76 0-69 
MCGE woe 17:3 24-6 10-1 54 | —31 14-5 0-76 | 21-4 2-90 7-10 0-54 
IMGAT. <.oe 41-8 51-1 32-6 98 | —33 18-5 23-80 |} 97-1 33-51 51-25 25-63 
Se caste) Se er ce wa NO el eS i ey ee ee ee 
Monrreat, Que.—Lat. 45° 30’ N., long. 73° 35’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 
EEE IS ee ee ee Se See eS 
US er 13-3 21-1 5-6 53 | —27 15-5 0-98 | 28-4 3-82 6-84 1:74 
O16 See ae 13-9 21-3 6:5 47 | —27 14-8 0-70 | 27-5 3-45 6-22 1:03 
St ee ee 25-8 32-7 18-9 68 | —15 13-8 1-50 | 19-7 3°47 6-60 0-81 
a) oe 41-6 49-5 33-7 83 2 15-8 2-05 5:3 2-58 6-10 0-61 
May 55-3 64-3 46:3 89 23 18-0 2-98 - 2-98 5-95 Oli 
NOs i aseee 3s 64-7 73-4 56-0 92 38 17-4 3°49 - 3-49 8-62 0-90 
BREEDS hc Sete won 69-6 78-1 61-2 95 46 16-9 3-47 - 3°47 7-72 0-96 
PANES oo scle cee 66:5 74:6 58-4 96 43 16-2 3-75 - 3°75 8-08 1-23 
Sept 58-4 66-1 50-7 90 32 15-4 3-61 - 3-61 7-82 1-08 
Oct 46-6 53-4 39-9 80 22 13-5 3-20 0:7 3-27 7°77 0-42 
Nov 33-4 39-1 27-7 68 0 11-4 2°22 | 12-9 3-51 7°65 1-44 
GG... ais. cas 19-8 26-3 13°3 59 | —25 13-0 1-41 | 23-5 3-76 8-72 1-12 
iG 42-4 50-0 34-8 96 | —27 15-2 29-36 |118-0 41-16 52-22 29-23 
ee ae ee a SEE ES 
Quepec, Que.—Lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 13’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 

EEUU la a a et i ie a A CARRE SET BER re 
BAN iaincie 2S 9-8 17-9 1:8 51 | —34 16-1 0-69 | 28-8 3-57 6-17 1-10 
OD aes en 11:0 19-1 3-0 49 | —32 16-1 0-57 | 25-0 3-07 6-22 1-16 
rar... fk: 22-9 30-9 14-9 64 | —22 16-0 1-20 | 18-8 3-08 5-68 0-42 
April.. 36°8 44-9 28-6 80 0 16-3 1-78 6-2 2-40 6-49 0:71 
May... 51-2 60-7 41-7 91 21 19-0 3-18 0-5 3-23 6:93 0-27 
BHC: -h-..5:510% 61-2 71-1 51-4 92 32 19-7 4-10 - 4-10 9-23 1-39 
MES isa Fes 65-6 74-0 57-1 96 39 16-9 4-12 - 4-12 8-14 0-72 
ae 63-3 72°1 54-5 97 37 17-6 3-98 = 3-98 9-58 1-35 
BONG. 6... osc 55-4 63-8 47-0 88 27 16-8 4-03 - 4-03 9-43 0-84 
(OC ear aD 43-8 50-7 36°8 77 14 13-9 3-32 1-2 3-44 6-$9 0-93 
ROW i/o o'ai 30-0 35-7 24-4 66 | —10 11-3 1-83 | 12-8 3-11 6:37 1-16 
LS Ree es 17-0 25-0 9-1 54 | —32 15-9 0-83 | 22-9 3-12 5-93 1-13 
NEDO ... voi 39-0 47-2 30°9 97 | —34 16-3 29-63 }116-2 41-25 53-79 32-12 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


Sours West Pornt, ANTICOSTI, Quz.—Lat. 49° 24’ N., long. 63°33’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 


Temperature °F’. Precipitation in inches. 

Months Moar sas ae Hizh-| Low- Mean Averages. Extremes. 
daily Bey, ally | est. | est. CE ay as et oe pare Be eT eS 
max. min. range. | Rain. |Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
aN cen cs 12-4 20-0 4-81) 47] —40 15-2 0-58 | 19-4 2-52 6-70 0-54 
Welbs..os tetee 12-9 20-2 5-6 46 | —35 14-6 0-26 | 14-6 1-72 5-23 0-27 
MaT iis. ste crete 21-2 27-3 15-2 48 | —18 12-1 0-54 | 12-4 1-78 5-65 0-29 
April wn ccets 30°8 35-9 25-8 71 0 10-1 1-22 6-0 1-82 7-92 T 
ay 40-0 45-4 34-6 78 19 10-8 2-43 0:4 2-47 5-93 0-05 
FuWOs teeters 49-8 54-9 44-6 85 26 10:3 2-95 - 2-95 7-33 0-40 
lyre 56-8 62-4 51-2 79 34 11-2 3-09 - 3-09 8-70 0-43 
ANP ncn ae 56-0 61-2 50-8 80 32 10-4 8-52 - 3-52 7-75 0-76 
Sept 48-8 54-1 43-4 73 20 10-7 2-67 - 2-67 5-87 0-70 
Oct 40-4 45-4 35-3 68 8 10-1 3-54 0-5 3-59 9-85 0-54 
Nov 30-3 35-4 25-2 57 | — 1 10-2 1-72 6-5 2-37 5-60 0-49 
Dec 20-1 26-4 13-8 52 | —39 12-6 0-74 | 16-4 2-38 5-10 0-32 
Veatriche..: 35-0 40-7 29-2 85 | —40 11-5 23-26 | 76-2 30:88 48-59 15-83 


Freprricton, N.B.—Lat. 45° 57’ N., long. 66° 36’ W. (Observations for temperature, 1885-1926, or 42 
years; for precipitation, 1872-1926, or 55 years.) 


PAV Hiei rasietae 13-0 23-9 2-0 55 | —35 21-9 1-52 | 23-8 3-90 8-34 1-50 
Hebe scene 14-9 26-2 3:6 53 | —35 22-6 | , 0-93 | 23-1 3-24 6-89 0-95 
i.) Fen eee ies 26-3 36-7 15-9 65 | —27 20-8 1-98 | 16-6 3-64 7°58 0-66 
ADEA sa. here 38-9 49-3 28-6 838 | — 5 20-7 2°15 6-9 2°84 5-38 0-30 
IMA Vani atecr 50:9 62-6 39-3 92 24 23-3 3-05 |. 0-1 3-06 9-08 0-68 
Vue Le ee 59-8 71-7 48-0 94 27 23-7 3-74 - 3-74 8-01 1-47 
Sullivers cours take 66-0 77-3 54-8 96 38 22-5 3-52 - 3-52 7-35 1-18 
INV Se Rep os 63-7 74-7 52-8 95 32 21-9 3-91 - 3-91 7-20 0:76 
Sept 55-7 66-7 44-8 92 23 21-9 3°58 - 3-58 10-95 0-48 
Oct 45-6 55-1 36-1 81 13 19-0 3-98 0-5 4-03 10-62 0-62 
Nov. 32-8 40-8 24°8 68 | — 9 16-0 3-09 8-3 3-92 6-61 0-96 
Decent 19-1 28-0 10:2 58 | —26 17°8 1-55 | 18-5 3-40 6-42 1-18 
Vea sae aie 40-6 51-1 30-1 96 | —35 21-0 33-00 | 97-8 42-78 54-62 30-08 
Yarmoutu, N.S.—Lat. 43°.50’ N., long. 66° 02’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 
is | 
JAN eos be 26-8 34-0 19-5 541 — 6 14-5 2-82 | 19-6 4-78 9-02 1:97 
LO) ermeneas 25-4 32-2 18-6 52 | —12 13-6 1-94 | 20-0 3-94 7:37 1-87 
Manis... core - 32-0 38-1 25-9 58 | — 2 12-2 3-05 | 12-8 4-33 10-75 0-32 
ADT as cee 39-9 46:6 33-2 73 15 13-4 3:08] 6-7 3-75 7-12 0-82 
May. seca or 48-0 55°6 40-6 75 25 15-0 3-55 0-2 3-57 7-76 0-93 
UNOS 6 cite 55-2 62-8 47-5 79 31 15-3 2-93 - 2-93 6-72 1-43 
Jal verry. cnree _60-7 68-2 53-2 86 4] 15-0 3°47 - 3°47 8-42 9-52 
INGE Ss cent er 60-6 67°8 53-4 80 39 14-4 3°62 - 3°62 9-59 0-62 
Sept 56-0 63-4 48-7 79 31 14-7 3-61 - 3-61 8-77 1-18 
Oct 48-8 55-7 41-8 74 25 13-9 4-11 0-1 4-12 11-38 0-78 
Nov. 40-2 46-4 34-0 66 11 12-4 4-23 2-6 4-49 9-29 1-20 
1 OL ee 31-0 37-4 24-5 58 | — 3 12-9 3-44 | 13-3 4-77 9-26 1-88 
Weare: oat. 43-7 50:7 36-7 86 | —12 14-0 39°85 | 75-3 47-38 70-90 33-86 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I.—Lat. 46°.14’ N., long. 63° 10’ W. (Observations for 40 years, 1885-1924.) 


JAN Gee arenes 18-2 26-3 10-0 52 | —21 16-3 1-48 | 19-5 3-43 7-62 1-10 
Heb’. ..cn 0 17-0 25-4 8-7 48 | —23 16-7 0-87 | 17-9 2-66 5-37 0-40 
Mareccasar 26-6 33°5 19-7 58 | —16 13-8 1-66 | 14-2 3-08 6-34 1-47 
April. .- ...te 36-7 43-6 29-8 74 8 13-8 2:00 | 9-1 2-91 6-10 0-82 
MBViee taser 48-0 56:3 39-7 81 22 16-6 2:49 | 0-8 2-57 5-85 0-40 
VINES 5c 57-6 66-0 49-2 87 32 16-8 2-66 - 2-66 5-37 0-47 
Salyz sc ss.) ee 65-8 73°7 57-9 91 37 15-8 2-82 = 2-82 5-18 0-70 
Auge sae cee 65-0 72-5 57-6 92 42 14-9 3°32 - 3-32 8-44 0-94 
Sept 57-6 64-7 50-5 87 34 14-2 3:55 - 3-55 8-75 0-60 
OCtaraa cee 47-6 54-0 41-2 82 26 12-8 4-20 | 0-2 4-22 10-38 0-68 
INOVie te caner 36-7 42-2 31-2 62 10 11-0 3:16 | 6-2 3-78 8-00 0-50 
VDOC 50328 25-2 31:5 19-0 63} —11 12-5 2-01 | 18-2 3-83 7-25 1-54 


ed 


SUNSHINE, WIND AND WEATHER 57 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Vicrort,! B.C., lat. 48° 24’ N., long. 123° 19’ W. 


a 


F Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days ith 
—__——___—— Arcreae Mideebaieheaia oo ee 
no. days trongest wind 
Months. No. é ee é com- Aver Aver. Prevail- Rscornied 
of hours of g pletely age fo ing Thun- RF - 
per possible | Clouded.| no. of | “ei5¥ | direc- | Miles | Direc-| der. | 8- | Hail. 
month. daration. gales. city. tion. aa tion. 

(oe 57 21-3 14 3 9-0 N 50 SE - 1 - 
Mabecc:. 84 29-5 7 2 8-9 N 48 SW - - 
Mar:.... 150 40-7 5 2 9-0 SE 52 SW - 1 - 
April 189 46-2 2 2 9-0 SW 50 SW - 1 - 
ay 226 48-0 3 2 8-8 SW 41 - — - 
June..... 242 51-1 1 2 9-7 SW 49 SW - - - 
satyn.... 308 63-8 1 2 9-1 SW 44 SW - - - 
AUS... 271 61-4 1 nl 7-8 SW 43 SW - 2 - 
Sept..... 194 52-0 3 if 6-5 SW 44 SW - 3 - 
i ae 125 37-4 7 1 6-8 EK 56 SW - 4 - 
INOV.. 262 65 23-6 10 3 9-9 NE 57 SE - 1 - 
iO eee 46 17-9 13 3 8-8 NE 59 SE - 1 - 
Year... 1,957 - 67 24 8-6 | SW 59 | SE - 15 - 


1Sunshine, 1895-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
Vancouver,! B.C., lat. 49° 17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. 


Wand ce. . 46 17-1 17 4-3 E 40 NW - 3 - 
Peb..... 76 26-9 10 4-0 E 26 WwW - 4 - 
Mar..... 138 37-5 7 5-0} E 30 | SE - 1 - 
April 178 43-3 4 |Average 4-8/ SE 25 | W - - 1 
May.... 228 50-2 3] less 4-8] SE 23 | W 1 - - 
June..... 230 47-6 2) than 4-5 E 27 WwW 1 - - 
July..... 282 58-0 2 one 4-1 Ss 22 | W 2 - - 
Aug. .... 250 56-4 2 per 3-7 Ss 20 | W 1 - - 
Sept 179 47-6 5 | month. 4-6| S 26} NW 1 2 - 
ROG: 5 111 33-3 3-8 SE 35 Ww - 6 - 
Nov 55 20-1 13 4:3 E 25 NW - 4 - 
Dec 40 15-8 15 4-4 E 30 WwW - 4 - 
Year.... 1,813 - 88 - 4:4| SE 40| NW 6 24 1 
1Sunshine, 1909-1926; days clouded, 1909-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1905-1920. 
Kamuoops,! B.C., lat. 50° 41’ N., long. 120° 29’ W. 
mn asian Ol ioia seh ss | 71> BT RET eS 
Feb..... 100 35-7 7 3-1] S 24] NE - - - 
Mar..... 168 45-7 4 4-5 SE 31 W - - - 
April 201 48-6 3 |Average 4-8) S 30 | W - - - 
May..... 245 51-1 3] less 4-4] § 30 | W - - - 
June..... 258 52°7 3 than 4-1 SW 25 SE - - - 
July..... 313 63:6 1 one 4-1) SW 40 | SE 1 - ~ 
PAUr..... 271 60°6 2 per 3-5 SW 30 SE - = - 
Sept..... 204 54-1 3 | month 3-5 | S 40; § - ~ - 
Dts: 143 43-2 3-6 SE 40 NW - - - 
Nov..... 74 27-6 10 4-4 SE 40 W - - - 
Dec..... 51 20-7 13 3-3 Ss 30 SE - - - 
Wear... 2,091 - 67 ~ 3-9 | S 40 |Several. 1 - - 
1Sunshine, 1907-1926; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
Epmonrton}, Atra., lat. 53° 33’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. 
aaa... 74 29-5 10 - 4-4 W 36 WwW - - = 
Feb..... 114 40-0 3 - 4-9 WwW 34 NW - - - 
Mar..... 168 45-8 3 - 5-6 iS 28 NW - = = 
April 219 52-2 3 - 7:2 SW 42 NW - - - 
May..... 245 49-8 3 1 6-8 SW 36 SE 1 1 - 
wune..... 259 51-2 3 - 5-9 W 34 NW 38 1 - 
duly..... 296 58-3 2 - 5-3 SW 30 NW 4 1 1 
Aug..... 257 56-5 2 - 4-7 WwW 26 NW 2 il - 
Sept..... 188 49-6 3 - 5-3 W 36 WwW 1 1 - 
BCt...... 152 46-7 4 - 5-2 W 28 NW - - = 
Nov..... 98 38-2 iy - 4-6 SW 25 NW - - - 
Dec..... 75 32-4 if - 4-2 SW 34 NW - - - 
Year.... 2,145 - 54 1 5-3 SW 42 NW 11 5 1 


1Sunshine, 1907-1926; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Merrcine Har,! Atta., lat. 50° 1’ N., long. 110° 37’ W. 


Months. 


Wears: 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
—— —-—-— — ayaree — — — = —— a od 
no. days Strongest win 
No. *S Fer: com- Aver- Aver- | prevail- recorded. 
of hours co Sea pletely age rei ing = |———-—————| Thun- P Hail 
per possible clouded. | no. of Solon direc- | Miles | Direc-| der. ia et baie 
month. duration: gales. Sin tion. peek tion 
91 34-3 8 2 5-9 SW 46 S - 1 - 
113 39-6 6 2 6-0 SW 51 Ss ~ - - 
161 43-9 3 2 6-6 SW 4118S, NW - - - 
217 52-6 2 3 7-4 W 50 S - - - 
255 53-5 3 2 oS 60 | NW 2 - - 
284 58-3 i 2 7-5 SW 61 SW 4 - - 
335 68-5 1 1 6:4 SW 46 SW 4 - - 
290 65-1 1 1 5-6 SW 50 WwW 3 - - 
197 52-3 3 1 5-8 SW 50 Ss 1 - - 
163 49-3 4 1 5-9 | W 60 | W - - - 
113 41-9 6 2 6-1 SW 60 SW - - - 
84 33-6 9 2 6°5 SW 60 N - - - 
2,303 - 47 | 21 6:4 SW 61 SW 14 1 - 


1Sunshine, 1907-1926, days 


clouded, 1901-1920; wind, da: 


ys with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 


| 


ie 


Poibeieote 4 


CHa (Rey Piste Vice Yer ae La 


Te ved See 
_ 


fia Fem | 


_ 


aN et deal 


1 Oo , 
De ite SS Rte aware: Prince ALBERT,! Sask., lat. 53° 10’ N., long. 105° 38’ W. 
Janene 96 37-8 10 - 3-3 | 26) NW - - | 
Heber 132 47-9 4 - 3-2 | SW 29 NW - - 
Mars. 171 46-6 4 - 4-0 SW 30 NW - - 
April 226 54-8 3 ~ 5-0 | SE 36 | NW - ~ 
May....- 269 55-1 2 - 4-9 Ss 25 SE - - 
Utena a 286 57:1 2 - 4-2| SE 31 N 1 - 
Julyeecee 311 61-8 2 - 3-6 | SW 31 | SE 3 1 
AUP As oi 3 272 60:1 2 = 3-0 | SW 24) # 2 1 
Sept 194 51-2 4 - 3-8 SW 24 |Several - 1 
Octmna. 147 45-1 6 - 3°9 S 28 NW - - 
Nov..... 103 39-8 7 - 3-4 S 20 |Several - - 
Deci.cre: 82 26:9 11 - 3-2 | SW Bee ING ~ - 
Year 2,289 ; - 57 - 3-8 | S 36 | NW 6 3 
pee 1911-1925; dayscloiled, 1911-1920; wind, 1895-1917, 1898 missing; days with thunder, etc., 
1896-1917. 
1 fo) / 
ENE See ey we BO, 28 One. Caneary,! Aura., lat. 51° 2’ N., long., 114° 2’ W. 
Jan.. 69 26-1 10 1 6-4 W 52 NW - - 
Reb: ace 97 34-6 6 1 6-6 W 48 WwW - - 
Martins 133 36-2 6 1 7:6 SW 48 SW - - 
April 173 42-6 4 1 8-5 W 56 NW - - 
May..... 215 45-0 5 1 8-8 NW 48 | N, NW 1 - 
June..... 216 44-2 4 1 8-6 NW 50 Ww 1 - 
Nubyenee: 274 55-8 2 1 7-6 NW 48 NW 3 - 
Aug..... 235 52-7 2 1 7:3 NW 36 Ww 2 - 
Sept 161 42-7 5 1 7:5 NW 62 NW - - 
Oct. 127 38-5 6 1 6-5 | NW 40 - - 
INOVi sas: 68 25-4 8 1 6-0 W 36 |Several.| —- - 
DOC 54 21-8 12 1 6-5 | W 52 - - 
Wears: 1,822 - 70 12 7-3 | W 62 | NW 7 - 
iSunshine, 1892-1926 and days clouded, 1891-1910; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1897-1916. 
Qu’ APPELLE,! Sask., lat. 50° 30’ N., long. 103° 47’ W. 
Janene see 108 40-7 - 2 | 9: NW 66 NW - 1 
He bwacke 134 47-8 - 2 9-5 NW 46 W - 1 
Mar..... 180 49-1 - 2 9-6 | W 48 | NW - 1 
April 213 51-4 - 2 10-0 | SW 58 | S - 1 
May..... 271 56-5 ~ 2 9-8 | SW 50 | NW 2 1 
June..... 281 57-4 - 1 9-0 ) 48 SW 4 1 
dh byacnas 321 65-2 - 1 8-2 | SW 42 | NW 5 1 
Ag eee 294 65-9 ~ 1 74 | SW 38 |SW,NW 4 1 
Sept 214 56-8 - 1 8-4) W 41 | SW 1 1 
Octerac 159 48-2 - 2 9-1) W 45 | NW - 1 
INOVaccee 109 39-8 = 1 9-1 WwW 42 NW - 1 
Decnne 91 36:6 - 2 9-0} W 45| NW = 1 
‘Years.u: 2,375 - - 19 9-0 | W. 66 | NW 16 12 


iSunshine, 10 years; wind, etc., 1897-1917 (1908 missing). 


_ 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


Months. 


Sear. . «+. 


Par. =. 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
WINnIPEG,! Man., lat. 49° 53’ N., long. 97° 7’ W. 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
Bverg? z = 
no. days Strongest wind 
No. on a com- Aver- Aver- Prevail- recorded. 
of hours | © li pletely age hol ing |————— —|Thun- BF : 
per sible | Clouded. | no. of | °C — direc- | Miles | ); der, | og. | Hail. 
month. oes gales. Gg tion. per aE OCe 
uration. city. Our tion 
102 38-3 9 7 12:8} W 50 | N,W - = =: 
132 46-9 6 5 12-2 SW 55 NW = 1 - 
168 45-7 7 6 13-1 Ss 66 NW - - - 
204 49-5 5 7 14-5 E 60 W 1 - - 
251 52-8 4 6 14-5 E 66 NW 2 - - 
250 51-5 3 5 12:7 E 46 NW 4 - - 
288 59-0 2 5 12-1 S 55 | SW 5 - = 
259 58-3 3 4 11-3 NS) 43 W 3 - = 
177 47-0 4 6 13-0 NS) 55 W 2 - - 
129 42-8 8 6 13-8 Ss 60 NW 1 - - 
85 31-5 10 5 12-4 SW 45 |INW, W = 1 - 
77 30-6 14 4 12-2} SW 59 | W - = 
2,122 - 75 66 12-9 Ss 66 NW 18 2 - 
hine, 1882-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
Hairysury,! Onr., lat. 47° 29’ N., long. 79° 39’ W. 
92 33-4 10 if) 2 NW 8|N, NW 
119 41-6 7 2 2 N 9 SW - L 
165 44-8 5 2 2 Ss 9 SW = Vi 
193 47-3 5 1 2 Ss 8 |N, NW - U! 
210 45-0 4 1 2 ‘) 8 NW 2 13; 
259 54-5 2 Zit 2 SE 8 SW 4 1 
266 55-5 1 1 2 SW 8 |Several. 6 - 
221 50-3 2 1 2 Ss 8 N 4 1 - 
174 46-3 4 2 2 SW 8 ) 2 1 7 
110 32-8 if 2 2 SW 9 NW 1 1 - 
56 20-1 13 2 2 NW 10 | SW, W 1 - 
61 23-2 12 1 2 W 8 NW - Hl - 
1,733 - 72 ly 2 SW 10 | SW, W 19 11 - 
1Sunshine, 1916-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. The data 


given for Haileybury alone represent ‘“‘average force”’ and “‘force’’ in columns 6 and 8, 
GRAVENHURST,! Ont., lat. 44° 56’ N., 


Year.... 


long. 79° 23’ W. Parry Sounp,! Onr., lat. 45° 19’ N., long. 80° 0’ W. 

80-7 28-4 12 1 9-4 SE 48 W - - 
126-3 43-4 8 1 9-0 i) 49 WwW - - 
153-0 41-5 7 1 9-1 SW 52 SW 1 - 
189-4 46-9 5 i 8-9 S 36 N i 1 
217-2 47-4 5 ih 7-9 N) 39 SW 2 - 
229-8 49-4 2 - 6-8 | SW 36 | SW 2 - 
265-2 56-4 Hh - 6-5 SW 36 NW 3 - 
252-6 58-2 1 - 6-9 S 30 |SW, SE 3 - 
170-6 45-6 4 - 7:4 SW 36 SW 2 - 
138-5 41-0 7 - 8-7 Ss 36 SW 2 - 

85-4 29-9 11 2 10-5 SW 48 SW - - 

61-5 21-5 14 1 9-4 Ss 37 |W, NW - - 

1,970-2 - 77 8 8-4 Ss 52 SW 14 1 
tSunshine, 1902-1910, 1915-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
Toron7o,! Onrt., lat. 43°40’ N., long. 79° 24’ W. 

78-2 27-1 11 6 13-6 SW 56 NE - 2 
107-6 36-8 6 5 13-7 | W 56| E - 1 
154-6 41-9 6 5 12-8 SW 60 NW 1 1 
189-2 47-1 4 3 11-9 SE 50 E 1 1 
225-9 49-7 2 2 9-9 | SE 64) W 3 1 
263-5 56-5 1 1 8-7 | SE 3 NE 4 1 
284-7 61-2 1 1 8-0 Ss 36 | W, SW 5 1 
254-3 59-0 1 - 8-0 SW 48 | NE 6 - 
203-8 54-6 2 1 8-8] SH 60; S 3 2 
150-2 43-0 4 2 9-9 Ss 53 W 1 2 

84-2 29-1 8 4 12-2 SW 50 W - 2 

65-5 23-7 10 7 13-2 | SW 50 | SW ~ 1 

2,061-7 - 56 BY 10-9 Ss 60 NW 24 15 


Wear... : 


UC ed SY eee aa 8 


| 


| 


1Sunshine, 1882-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920: wind. ete., 1896-1920. 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 

(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Woopsrtock,! Onr., lat. 43° 8’ N., long. 80° 47’ W. 


eo 
Average 


Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
—-— arouse = SEA —— 
no. days trongest win 

Months. No. é pies ie com- Aver- cpa age Prevail- recorded. 

of hours 8 pletely age a ing |————— Thun- Fog. | Hail 

per | possible | clouded. | no. of slo. | direc- | Miles { pirec- | der a aa 

month. duration, gales. city tion. ee tion. 
JAM. cians 66 22-7 14 4 12-4 SW 57 SW - 1 - 
Feb..... 91 31-0 8 4 12-3 WwW 47 NW - I - 
Mar.. 127 34-4 9 5 12-2); SW 52} SW - 1 - 
April. 167 41-6 6 4 12-1 SW 48 SW 1 1 = 
May... 215 47-4 4 3 10-5 SW 46 SW 2 q - 
June: ...- 252 55-0 2 1 8-9 WwW 36 E 2 1 - 
ARM Agen A 275 59-3 1 1 8:4 W 36 SW 2 1 - 
Aug... 238 55-4 2 1 8-0 SW 40 SW 2 2 - 
Sept... 178 47-7 4 1 8-4 WwW 34 NW 2 1 - 
Octins 139 40-9 6 2 10°5 SW 40 NW 1 2 - 
Nov... 79 27-2 10 3 11-9 SW 53 SW - 2 - 
Dec... 56 20-1 15 4 12-4 SW 49 SW - 1 - 
Meat err 1,883 - 81 33 10-7 SW 57 SW 12 15 - 

1Sunshine, 1882-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 

Orrawa,! Onr., lat. 45° 26’ N., long. 75° 42’ W. 
a ———— 
Janeen 92 32:5 9 - 751 W ~ ~ - 1 - 
ebieeee 117 40-6 5 - 7:5 WwW - - - - - 
Mar... 159 43-2 5 - 7-4 W - - 1 1 - 
April.. 193 47-6 5 - 7:8 WwW - - 1 - - 
May... 224 A8-6 3 - 8-0 W - - 2 - - 
June..... 248 53-1 2 = 7:6 WwW - - 5 - - 
Duly. sens 267 56:6 1 - 7-2| W - - if ~ - 
Aug..... 245 56-4 1 - 7-1 WwW - = 4 - - 
Sept.. 181 48-3 2 - 7:0 Ww - - 3 1 - 
Oct... 135 40-0 5 - 7-6) W - - 1 1 - 
Nov.. 81 28-4 11 - 7-9 W - - - - - 
Wace se 72 26-6 11 - 7:5 WwW - - - - ~ 
Vears-x. 2,014 - 60 - 7°5 W - - 23 4 _ 


iSunshine 1898-1925. 


Janesetnn 77 29-7 12 6 15-5 SW 56 SW ~ 1 = 
He Dwi :6% 102 37-1 9 “a 16-7 SW 66 NW - 1 - 
Mar 149 43-4 6 8 16-7 | SW 60 |SE, SW] - 1 - 
April 175 47-0 -6 4 14-9 Ss 53 SW 1 1 - 
May 208 49-3 4 2 12-8 Ss 49 WwW 2 - - 
JUNC..00- 222 52-0 2 2 11-6 SW 48 |SW,NW 3 - - 
July 245 56-4 1 1 11-3 W 42 SW 5 - - 
DATES seein 221 55-6 2 - 10-6 SW 36 W 4 - - 
Sept.. 174 50:2 4 I 11-7 SW 38 |SE,N W 3 1 - 
Oct.. 125 39-8 6 2 12-9 SW 45 NW 1 2 - 
Nov 70 26-9 11 5 14-6} SW 58 | W - 1 - 
Dec 61 24-2 14 5 14-0 SW 50 NW - 1 1 
Weary 1,829 - 77 43 13-6 SW 66 NW 19 9 1 
1 Sunshine, 1882-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
QueseEc,! Quz., lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 13’ W. 
WAM... <n 84 30-2 ll 9 15-0 SW 62 NE - 1 - 
Hebe 104 36-2 8 8 16-1 SW 69 NE - - - 
Mar... 149 40-5 vf 8 15-3 SW 72 NE - i - 
April. 168 41-3 5 7 14-4 NE 54 NE 1 1 - 
May... 197 42-4 4 6 14-4 NE 52 W 2 ~ ~ 
June..... 208 44-0 4 4 13-2 SE 46 NE 4 - - 
July 224 47-0 2 2 11-6 Ss 43 |NE,SW 7 - - 
AUS sce 211 48-2 2 1 10-7 SW 39 | NE, SW 5 - - 
Sept... 159 42-4 5 3 11-5 SW 42 NE 2 il - 
Oct.... 121 36-0 8 4 12-4 SW 66 NE 1 2 - 
Nov... 70 25-0 10 5 14-0 SW 58 NE - 1 - 
Dec... 70 26-2 13 6 13-9 SW 68 NE - 1 - 
Wear: 5.0 1,765 - 79 63 13-5 NS) 72 NE 22 8 - 


Montreat,! Quz., lat. 45° 30’ N., long. 73° 35’ W. 


1Sunshine, 1903-1926; days clouded, 1903-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 


Average 
no. days with 


Thun- Fog. | Hail. 


Sunshine average. Wind. 
VOLES 
ais 2 ? no. days A Save vue 
onths. oO. er- com- ver- - recorded. 
of hours pee Sneeee aie noes a Seg —— 
per fe) clouded. ourly | 4- 5 
month. | possible et velo- mee oat! Direc- 
duration. & city < iad tion. 


Wotrvitiz,! N.S., lat. 45° 7’ N., long. 64° 
20’ W. 


89 31-3 10 4 13-2 | NW 53 |SW, NW 
108 37-2 10 4 13-1 | NW 60 SW 
136 36-9 8 4 12-5 | SW 60 | NW 
151 37-4 7 2 fhleil ||, toMy 43 | NW 
208 45-3 5 1 9-9 | SW 44 = 
226 48-6 2 = 8-6] S$ 40 | SE 
233 49-6 2 = 1-7 | SW 36 | S 
233 53°7 2 - 6-7 | SW 65 | SW 
186 49-6 3 u 8-0} SW 48) W 
156 46-2 7 2 10:0] S 54 | SH 

97 34-0 8 3 12-0 | SW 60 = 

65 24-0 ula 3 12-6 | SW 62 | SW 

1,888 = 75 24 10-5 | SW 65 | SW 


der. 


YaRmoutH,! N.S., lat. 43°50’ N., long. 66° 2’ W. 


= D) = 
= 2 = 
eS 4 = 
= 4 = 
1 7 - 
2 7 = 
2 13 - 
2 11 - 
1 7 = 
1 4 - 
= 2 = 
= 2 = 
9 65 = 


iSunshine, 1913-1926; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 


Frepenricron,! N.B., lat. 45° 57’ N., long. 66° 36’ W. 


ne 


1Sunshine, 10 years period; days clouded, 1907-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 


ANY on. ai5;< 111 39-5 10 2 8-2 NW 38 SW - 1 - 
Feb..... 126 43-7 8 2 9-3 NW 49 NW - 1 - 
Mar. 153 41-5 8 2 9-5 NW 40 NW - 1 = 
April 176 43-4 7 1 8-2 NW 36 NW - 2 - 
May 206 44-6 6 1 8-0 SW 37 NW 1 1 = 
wune..... 219 46-7 5 - 7-4 W 34 NW 2 1 - 
Duly... 233 49-4 3 - 6-6 SW 32 NW 3 2 - 
Aug..... 219 50:3 3 - 6-7 W 28 NW 2 2 - 
Sept. 176 47-0 5 - 6-0 NW 30 W 1 4 - 
Oct.. 149 44-2 6 if 7-7| W 33 |ISE,NW| - 3 - 
Nov 93 82-9 11 1 8-1 NW 3 - - 2 - 
Dec 95 36°2 12 2 8-5 NW 42 NW 2 - 
me yYear.... 1,956 - 84 12 79) W 49] NW 9 22 ~ 
1Sunshine, 1882-1926, days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
CHARLOTTETOWN;,! P.E.I., lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 63° 10’ W. 
AN. ..... 97 34-6 13 2 8-8 NW 46 NW - = = 
Heb... . 118 41-0 10 1 8-4 SW 55 SE - 1 - 
Mar... 136 36-8 9 2 8-6 NS) 41 SW - 1 - 
April.... 139 34-2 9 - 8-4 SE 33 SE 1 1 - 
May..... 220 47-4 7 - 8-1 Ss 32 NE 1 - = 
June..... 217 46-3 6 - 7-0 Ss 28 ) 2 = = 
Buly..... 223 47-1 4 - 6-3 SW 32 SW 2 = = 
mAug..... 233 53-3 5 - 6-5 SW 31 SW 2 - = 
Sept..... 185 49-4 6 - 7-2 SW 32| 8S, NW 1 - = 
0 ae 136 40-4 11 1 8-2 SW 38 Ss - 1 = 
Nov..... 73 25-8 13 1 9-1| W 38 | NE - 1 - 
Dec..... 56 21-0 17 1 9-0 NW 38 SW - = = 
| Year...) 1,833 = 110 8 8-0| SW 55| SE 9 5 - 
a etl ee eee ee ee ee 
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10.— Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
THE Pas, Man., lat. 53° 49’ N., long. 101° 15’ W. 


P| Rad im Pt Ves a andl cote TN 


PT Vag YA VP Vet est ie TRIB! te I a | 


| 


Eat Te YP Meet) FN, el FS ae eh 


1 


Wind. Average number of days with 
Strongest wind 
Months. fn * recorded. 
verage verage ae 
number | hourly oes a Thunder. Fog. Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. a ‘ 
Rei Direction. 
VADUATL Ye eae 1 7-5 W 43 NW - = 
February... 0400. 1 7-2 W 40 WwW - 
Marebir. ./dxcceee 1 7°5 S 45 WwW - 1 
Apralkercct.s. oer - 8-3 E 41 SW - - 
Ma yieoias scrteees - 8-5 E 40 - - - 
JUNG rea ae 2 7:8 SE 44 SW 2 - 
Dull ccdesececnae 2 1 8-9 W 54 SW - 2 
AUGUST Soto ne 1 7:7 WwW 48 NW 2 1 
September......... 1 6-8 WwW 4] NW ~ 1 
Octoberzes ae 1 7-5 Ww 42 Ww - - 
November........ - 7:9 WwW 33 NW - - 
December.. - 7-1 SW 38 W - 
BY GAT Staten fi Serae 9 7:7 Ww 54 SW 4 5 
1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1910-1920. 

Port Netson,! MaAn., lat. 57° 0’ N., long. 92° 51’ W. 
Januayyee ae eee 2 12-4 W 34 | W, NW - 1 
HeDruaryaa. sae 3 12-9 Ww 48 NW - - 

3) 11:4 W 41 NE - 1 

2 12-8 SE 51 NW - 1 

1 12-4 NE 40 NE - 3 

3 13-6 NE 38 | NE, NW 3 2 

2 13-8 NE 53 NE 3 1 
AMOUS tite: Whee 2 12-4 SW 42 | NE,NW 2 2 
September......... 3 12-8 SW 42 | SW,NW 1 1 
Octoberhe ee. 4 13-6 NW 40 - - 1 
November........ 5 13-1 NW 43 N - 2 
December......... 2 11-7 W 42 NW - - 
IVOaTie we iccrcme 32 12-7 SW 53 NE 9 15 

1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1916-1920. 

Port ArtHurR,! Onr., lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 12’ W. 
Januanvar een 1 6-9 NW BY/ NW ~ 
HeDIUarven ee 1 7-1 NW 50 NW - - 
Marchipe, i 7-8 NW 52 NW - 
eA Chg U bach SAR oe cach 1 7:8 Ss 39 | NW, NE 1 1 
Mavi Bec, Meee em 1 7-8 SE 41 NE 1 2 
Juneeee coher - 6-7 q} 51 NW 2 2 
EF TLV Sees ee - 6-4 NS) 34 NW 4 1 
PANIES tera crsege - 6-7 SW 4] NW 3 2 
September........ - 7-1 SW 62 NW 2 2 
@ctober... be. : 1 7-4 SW 42 NW 1 3 
November....... 1 8-1 NW 40 NW - 1 
December......... 1 7-4 NW 52 NW 1 
WATS tee hee 8 7:3 SW 62 NW 14 15 


1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
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10.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
Wauire Rrver,! Onr., lat. 48° 35’ N., long. 85° 16’ W. 


Wind. Average number of days with 
Strongest wind 
Months. Ft rn recorded. 

Average verage ae 

number | hourly ee —| Thunder. Fog. Hail. 

of gales. | velocity. 3 : 

Es ont Direction. 

MONUATY:.-. 5 oi..+ 500% - 4-2 SE 28 NW - - - 
February.......... - 3-3 EK 22 | S, NW - - - 
1c ES a - 4-4 E 30 N - ~ - 
“ay * She ee ee - ee an pe a * - - 
Pons. 5-0| § 32| SW 1 E : 
11 5 et nee ees - 4-4 SW 23 N 2 1 - 
PAMIOUBE Ses oars ccs. - 3-6 Ss 24 SW a 1 - 
September......... - 3-9 SW 24 Ss 2 1 - 
WMCtODOT F:e 55 co css - 4-1 SE 25 SW - - - 
November........ ~ 4-6 SE 25 | NW, SW - - - 
December......... - 3-7 Ss 24 § - - - 
WG eee ae - 4-3 SE 32 SW 8 3 - 


1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 


CocHrRang,! Onrt., lat. 49° 2’ N., long. 81° 0’ W. 


LD ae - 7-8 W 34 NW - | - ~ 
IODIUATY os sc. sc 00.c - 7-2 NW 32 NW - - - 
ESTA) RS Gi eee es - 8-2 SW 33 NW - - - 
UU SAA ea ee - 8-4 SE 35 “NW - - - 
SUDA Eee - 8-5 S 35 NW 1 1 - 
[ie Ae ee = 8-4 Ss 34 SW 2 = = 
MII thes... lett eves - 7-1 Ww 29 SW 3 - - 
ut (a - 6:5 WwW 31 NW 2 - - 
September......... - 7:3 SW 30 SW 1 1 - 
CTODCL 2.025.465. - 7-2 SW 35 SE - 1 - 
Novemher........ - 6-6 SW 30 SW - 1 - 
December......... - 6-8 NW 27 SW - 1 = 
US - 7:5 SW 35 | NW, SE 9 5 - 
1Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1911-1920. 
Sours West Pornt,! Anticost1, Qun., lat. 49° 24’ N., long. 63° 33’ W. 

BESIATY\. 222.2 Ss: 16 21-9 NW 72 NW - = 
Pobruary..... 0... 13 19-9 SW 65 NW - 1 = 
March... 12 18-6 Ss 68 NW - 1 = 
CS ee 8 15-8 SE 70 NW - 3 ~ 
BONEN tie tories cc 6 13-8 SE 52 NW - o = 
RO ies: oe... 4 13-3 SE 56 W - 5 = 
_ Ess eee) See 3 12-1 SE 44 W - i = 
a 4 12:3 SE 68 W = 5 = 
September......... 6 14-3 SE 58 NW - 3 = 
O57 o) 10 16-6 Ss 67 WwW - 4 = 
November........ 11 18-8 SE 98 N = 1 = 

ecember......... 14 20-6 SW 71 NW - 1 = 
READE foot eacs 107 16-5 s 98 N 34 = 


1Wind, 1911-1920; days with thunder, etc., 1897-1920. 


II.—_HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
I. HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, on pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, which is not reprinted here, for reasons of space. 
A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical Documents 
Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, where it 


appears on pp. 53-55. 


II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1927. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North 


America discovered by John Cabot. 


1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 
1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of 
Nova Scotia. 
1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 


at Esquimaux bay. 

Cartier’s second voyage. He as- 
cends the St. Lawrence to Stada- 
cona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) and 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 

1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 
at Cap Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered 
by de Fuca. 

June 22, Champlain’s first landing 
in Canada, at Quebec. 


1535. 


1557. 
1592. 
1603. 


1605. Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 
polis, N.S.). 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 
Founding of Quebec. 

1609. July, Champlain discovers lake 
Champlain. 

1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay 
and James bay. 

1611. Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 


1612. 
1613. 
1615. 


Oct. 15, Champlain made leutenant- 
general of New France. 

June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
sing, Huron and Ontario (dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 

First schools opened at Three Rivers 
and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register 
of births, deaths and marriages 
opened in Quebec. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David 
Kirke. 


1616. 
1620. 
1621. 
1622. 
1623. 
1627. 


1628. 
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1629. 


1632. 


1633. 
1634. 


April 24. Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

March 29, Canada and Acadia re- 
stored to France by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. 

May 23, Champlain made first gov- 
ernor of New France. 

July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 


1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 


1635. 
16388. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 


1647. 
1648. 


1649. 
1654. 
1655. 
1659. 
1660. 


1663. 


1664. 


1665. 


1667. 


by Nicolet. 

Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 
Quebec. 

June 11, First recorded earthquake 
in Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 
monot and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New France, 
240. 

May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

March 5, Council of New France 
created. 

March 16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 

Aug., Acadia taken by an _ expe- 
dition from New England. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Westminster. 

June 16, Francois de Laval arrives 
in Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and 
sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. : 

Company of 100 Associates dis- 
solves. Feb. 5, Severe earthquake. 
April, Sovereign Council of New 
France established. Population of 
New France, 2,500, of whom 800 
were in Quebec. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed intendant. 
First census. Population of New 
France, 3,215. 

July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 
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1734. Road opened from Quebec to Mont- 


1668. Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 


1670. 


1671. 


1672. 


1673. 
1674. 


1675. 
1678. 


1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728, 


1731. 


by Marquette. 
ah 13, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
ompany granted. 
Population of Acadia, 441, 


Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, 
governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) 


ounded. 
Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 
of Quebec. 
Population of New France, 7,832. 
Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 


. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 


river above the falls by La Salle. 
Population of New France, 9,400 ; 
of Acadia, 515. 


. Frontenac recalled. 

. Population of New France, 10,251. 

. Card money issued. 

. Population of New France, 12,373 ; 


of Acadia, 885. 


. March 18, La Salle assassinated. 
. June 7, Frontenac re-appointed gover- 


nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 


. May 21, Sir William Phips captures 


Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21), 


. Kelsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 


reaches the Rocky mountains. 

Population of New France, 12,431. 
Oct. 22, Defence of Verchares 
against Indians by Magdeleine 
de Verchéres. 


. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 
. Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, 


places taken during the war were 
mutually restored. 

D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co’s ships on Hudson bay. 


. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popula- 


tion of New France, 15,355. 


. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 


becomes* Superior Council and 
membership increased from 7 to 12, 


- Population of New France, 16,417. 
. British invasion of Canada. 
- Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


son, 


. Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 


fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 


. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 


bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain.  Aug., 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,119. 

Population of New France, 24,234 ; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and Council 
of Nova Scotia appointed. 

June 19, Burning of about one half of 
Montreal. 

Population of New France, 30,613. 


poauation of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
0. 


Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 
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1737 


1739. 
1745. J 


1748. O 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


real. 


Population of New France, 
37,716 


. Iron smelted at St. Maurice. French 


population of the north of the Acadia 
peninsula, 7,598. 
Population of New France, 42,701. 
une 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren, 


Issue of the Halifax 
“Gazette’’, first paper in Canada. 
British and German population of 
Nova Scotia, 4,203. 

Population of New F rance, 55,009. 

Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France. 

July 26, Final capture of Leouisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First 
meeting of the legislature of Nova 
Scotia. 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13s 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. 
Sept. 14, Death of Montcalm. 
Sept. 18, Surrender of Quebec. 


April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 


Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to_ the British. May, 
Rising of Indians under Pontiac, 
who take a number of forts and 
defeat the British at Bloody Run 
(July 31). Oct. 7, Civil govern- 
ment proclaimed. Cape Breton 
and Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova 
Scotia ; Labrador, Anticosti and 
Magdalen islands to Newfoundland. 
Nov. 21, General James Murray 
appointed governor in chief. First 
Canadian post offices established 
at Montreal, Three Rivers, and 
Quebec. 

June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
“Gazette’’, Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
ment established. 

Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Dioc>se 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 
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1766. aM 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 


swego. 
1768. Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester) governor in chief. 

1769. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 

separated from Nova Scotia. 

1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 
mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits 
in Canada and escheat of their 
estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invade Canada. Nov. 12% 
Montgomery takes Montreal; Dec. 
31, is defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand governor in chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Noot- 
ka sound and claims the north- 
west coast of America for Great 
Britain. June 3, First issue of 
the Montreal ‘‘Gazette’’. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of 
the Northwest Company at Mont- 
real. Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.).. 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
governor in chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

1787. C. Inglis appointed Anglican bishop 

of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

1788. King’s _ College, Windsor, N.S., 

opened. Sailing packet service 
established between Great Britain 
and Halifax. 
1789. Quebec and Halifax 
Societies established. 

1790. Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 
on the Pacific coast. Population 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census 
does not include what becomes in 
the next year Upper Canada). 

1791. The Constitutional Act divides the 

province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J G. Simcoe, first 
poe peor eee Hare of Upper Can- 
ada. 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
1777. 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


Agricultural 


1792. Sept. 17, First legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Ni- 

_ agara). Dec. 17, First legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 
Canada Gazette’. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains cross- 
ed by (Sir) Alexander Mackenzie. 
York (Toronto) founded by Sim- 


1793. 


coe. 
Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between 


1794. 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

1795. Pacific coast of Canada finally 


given up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s island (population 4,500) 
re-named Prince Edward Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick Col- 
lege, Fredericton (now University 
of N.B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by _Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien”’ 
— first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

1809. Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer Tuns 

from Montreal to Quebec. 

1811. Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

1812, June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 18, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston 
Heights and death of Gen. Brock. 

1813. Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, capture 
an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
destroys the British flotilla on lake 
Frie. Oct. 5, Americans under 
Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh killed. 
Oct. 26, Victory of French-Cana- 
dian troops under de Salaberry 
at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s 
Farm. British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 

1814, March 30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle. May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 


1796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 
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July 25, British victory at Lundy’s 
Lane. July, British from Nova 
Scotia invade and occupy northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. 
Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent ends the 
war. Population — Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 

1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but re- 
stored by Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 
The Red River settlement again 
destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk re- 
stores the Red River settlement. 
Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
first note issued Oct. 1. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, 81,351. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London reg- 
ulating North American fisheries. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, found- 


ed. Bank of Quebec founded. 
1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 
pedition. 


1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

1821. March 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

- Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

. Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

- Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N. B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

. Sept. 29, Convention of London 
relating to the territory west of 


the Rocky mountains. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper 


Canada separated from that of 
the United States. 

- Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada, College founded. 

- June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
236,702; Lower Canada, 553,131; 
Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The Steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, leaves Pictou for 
England. 


Feb. 21, The Ninety-T'wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; 
of New Brunswick, 119,457; of As- 
siniboia, 3,356. 
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1836. 


1837, 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 


sioners. Rebellions in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). Nov. 


23, Gas lighting first used in Mont- 

real. 

Constitution of Lower 

suspended and Special 
Council created. March 30, The 
Karl of Durham governor in chief. 
April 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political pri- 
soners proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord 
Durham, censured by British Par- 
liament, resigns. Population—Up- 
per Canada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 
3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John Stra- 
chan made first Anglican bishop of 
Toronto. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
‘at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 


Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 11535 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 
Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 
47,042. 

March 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. 
Dec. 12, Draper-Viger administra- 
tion. King’s (now University) Col- 
lege, Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kings- 
ston to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 
Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 
St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau admin- 
istration. Nov. 25, Montreal-La- 
chine railway opened. 

March 11, Lafontaine-Bald win admin- 
istration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 
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1249, April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 


Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. | Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 


5,391. 
1851. April 6, Transfer of the postal system 


1852. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


Ape. ale 


from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps igsued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the capi- 
tal. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
eranted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 


July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 


Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk railway char- 
tered. 


June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 


United States. Sept. 11, Mac Nab- 
Morin ministry. Seigneurial tenure 


_ in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 


larization of the clergy reserves. 
Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. March 9, Opening of the 
Niagara railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 


The Legislative Council of Canada 


is made elective. First meeting 
of the legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, TachéJ. A. Mac- 
donald administration. Oct. 20; 
Opening of the Grand Trunk rail- 
way from Montreal to Toronto. 
Population of Assiniboia, 6,691. 


Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald—Cartier 


- administration. 


Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 


1858. Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 


River valley. July 1, Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal cur- 


rency. Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion 
administration. Aug. 5, Comple- 
tion of the Atlantic cable; first 

Aug. 6, Cartier- 


message sent. 
J. A. Macdonald administration. 
Aug. 20, Colony of British Columbia 
established. Control of Vancouver 
island surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


1859. ee Canadian silver coinage issued. 


1860. Aug. 


ept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 

8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 


1861. Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


March 30, 


mont. 
Feb. 3, The 


Sept. 10, Meeting of the first 
Anglican provincial synod. Popula- 
tion—Upper Canada, 1,396,091 ; 
Lower Canada, 1,111,566; New 
Brunswick, 252,047 ; Nova Scotia, 
ooo Prince Edward Island, 
80,8 


May 94. Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 


administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 


May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 


administration. 

Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 
19, Raid of American Confederates 
from Canada on St. Albans, Ver- 


Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 


March 17, Termination of the Reci- 


procity Treaty by the United 
States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 


. way (June 2) and retreat across the 


border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 17, Proclamation 
of the union of Vancouver island to 
British Columbia. 


March 29, Royal assent given to the 


British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec ; 
Viscount Monck first governor- 
general, Sir John A. Macdonald 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 


at Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 


1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 


ment of the Northwest T erritories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


1870. May 12, Act to establish the province 


of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 
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1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and succeeding 
enumerations given in section on 
population). April 14, Act estab- 
lishing uniform currency in the 
Dominion. May 8, Treaty of Wash- 
ington, dealing with questions out- 
standing between the United King- 
dom and United States. July 20, 
British Columbia enters Confedera- 
tion. 

March 5, Opening of the second 


Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 


Edward Island enters Confedera- 
tion. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie premier. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

March 26, Opening of the third Dom- 
inion Parliament. May, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, open- 


ed. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line. 
Work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 8, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
Oct., First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 
of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir J. A. 
Macdonald premier. 

Feb. 18, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘‘The 
National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, March 6. May 11, Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don. Sept. 1, All British posses- 
sions in North America and ad- 
jacent islands, except Newfound- 
land and its dependencies, annexed 
to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing 
of the contract with the present 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for 
the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific railway as a com- 


pany line. 
1882. May 8, Provisional Districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. September 5, 
Formation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; United Conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council, settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

March 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver, 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereay 
of Quebec made first Canadian 
cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train on the Canadian 
Pacifie railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Intercolonial Con- 
ference in London. April 13, Opening 
of the sixth Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. Aug., 
Rejection of Fishery Treaty by 
United States Senate. 

March 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir J. A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott premier. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, pro- 
viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary convention between 
Canada and the United States. Nov. 
25, Sir John Thompson premier. 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican primate 
of all Canada. 

June 28, Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
premier. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon dis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper premier. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier premier. Aug., 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904, 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 
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Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. 


. July, Third Colonial Conference in 


London. Dec. 17, Award of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 


. June 13, The Yukon district estab- 


lished as a separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff of Canada goes into force. 
Aug. 23, Meeting at Quebec of the 
Joint High Commission between 
Canada and the United States. 
Dec. 25, British Imperial penny 
(2 cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio 
arrived at Quebec as first permanent 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 
11, Beginning of the South African 
war. Oct. 29, First Canadian con- 
tingent leaves Quebec for South 
Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 
and accession of King Edward 
VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth 
Dominion Parliament. April 1, 
Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 
16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boun- 
dary Convention. June 19, Incor- 
poration of Regina. Oct. — 20; 
Award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domi- 
nion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 
8, Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

March 22, Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act passed. April 
15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of 
intermediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with 
France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, 
First message by wireless tele- 
eraphy between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. University of 
Saskatchewan founded. 


Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint. April 11, 


Arbitration treaty between 
United Kingdom and United 
States. May 4, Ratification of 


Treaty for demarcation of bound- 
ary between Canada and United 


1913. April! 10, 


1915. Feb., First 


States. June 21-23, Bicentenary of 
Bishop Laval celebrated at Quebec. 
July 20-31,Quebec tercentenary cele- 
brations; visit to Quebec of Prince 
of Wales. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Valley, B.C. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia founded. 


1909. Jan. 11, Signing of International 


Boundary Waters Convention 
between Canada and United 
States. Jan. 20, Opening of 11th 
Dominion Parliament. May 19, 
Appointment of Canadian Com- 
mission of Conservation. July 28, 
Conference on Imperial Defence in 
London. 


1910. May 4, Passing of Naval Service Bill. 


May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King George 
Wig June 7, Death of Goldwin 
Smith. Sept. 7, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration award 
of the Hague Tribunal. New 
trade agreements made with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 


1911. May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 


in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, Disastrous fires 
in Porcupine district. Sept. 21, 
General election. Oct. 10 (Sir) 
R. L. Borden premier. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. Nov. 15, Opening of 
12th Dominion Parliament. 


1912, April 15, Loss of the steamship 


Titanic; Appointment of Dominions 
Royal Commission. May 15, Ex- 
tension of the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. June 17, 
Judgment delivered by the Imperial 
Privy Council on the marriage 
uestion raised by the ne temere 
ecree. 
Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade agree- 
ment with West Indies came into 
force. 


1914. Jan. 21, Death of Lord Strathcona 


and Mount Royal. May 29, Loss 
of the steamship Hmopress of Ire- 
land. Aug. 4, War with Germany; 
Aug. 12, with Austria-Hungary; 
Nov. 5, with Turkey. Aug. 18-22, 
Special war session of Canadian 
Parliament. Oct. 16, First Cana- 
dian Contingent of over 33,000 troops 
lands at Plymouth, Eng. 


Canadian contingent 
lands in France and proceeds to 
Flanders. April 22, Second battle 
of Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. 
Julien. May 20-26, Battle of Festu- 
bert. June 15, Battle of Givenchy; 
gallantry of Canadian troops highly 
eulogized by F.-M. Sir John French. 
Oct. 30, Death of Sir Charles Tup- 
per. Nov. 22, Issue of Canadian 
War Loan of $50,000,000. Nov. 30, 
War loan increased to $100,000,000. 


1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


increase in number of Canadian 
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troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament 
at Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Bat- 
tle of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of 
Prairie Provinces. June 1-3, Battle 
of Sanctuary Wood. Sept. 1, Cor- 
nerstone of new houses of Parlia- 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. 
Sept., Issue of second war loan, 
$100,000,000. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Con- 


ference. March, Third war loan 
$150,000,000. March 20 - May 
2, Meetings in London of Im- 
perial War Cabinet. March 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declares war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec bridge. Sept. 20,  Parlia- 
mentary franchise extended to 
women. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of 
Passchendaele. Nov. 12, Fourth 
war loan (Victory Bonds). Dec. 6, 
Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


13th Parliament. Mar. 31, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July, 
Prime Minister and_ colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 28, Issue of fifth war loan for 
$300,000,000 in the form of Victory 
Bonds. Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders 
and signs armistice. Nov. 4, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary surrenders and signs 
armistice. Nov. 10, Flight into 
Holland of German Emperor. 
Nov. 11, Capture of Mons. Germany 
surrenders and signs armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session 
of thirteenth Parliament. Mar. 
7, Appointment of government 
receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway. May 1-June 15, General 
strike at Winnipeg and other western 
cities. June 23, General election 
in Quebec and retention of Liberal 
administration. June 28, Signing 


at Versailles of Peace Treaty and 
Protocol. July 24, General election 
in Prince Edward Island and defeat 
of Conservative administration. 
Aug. 15, Arrival of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales for official tour in 
Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec bridge by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales lays founda- 
tion stone of tower of new Par- 
liament Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 
1i-Nov. 10, Third or special peace 
session of 13th Parliament of Can- 
ada. Oct. 20, General election in 
Ontario and formation of ministry 
by E. C. Drury, United Farmers’ 
organization. Issue of sixth war 
loan for $300,000,000 in the form of 
Victory Bonds. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Share- 
holders ratify agreement for sale 
of the Grand Trunk railway to the 
Dominion Government. Feb. 26- 
July 1, Fourth session of the thir- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference 
at Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. June 29, 
Provincial general election in Mani- 
toba; Liberal government retained 
in office. July 10, Sir Robert 
Borden is succeeded by Right Hon. 
Arthur Meighen as Premier. July 
16, Ratifications of the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. July 27, Pro- 
vincial general election in Nova 
Scotia; Liberal government sus- 
tained. Aug. 9, Ratifications of the 
Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Oct. 9, 
Provincial general election in New 
Brunswick; Liberal government is 
sustained. Oct. 20, Prohibition 
defeated in British Columbia. 
Oct. 25, Referendum re complete 
prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is carried in Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Noy. 15, First meeting of League of 
of Nations Assembly begins at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Dec. 1, Pro- 
vincial general election in British 
Columbia; Liberal government is 
sustained. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 18, Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic 
liquors. May 1, Government con- 
trol of liquor traffic becomes 
effective in Quebec. May 10, 
Preferential tariff arrangement with 
British West Indies becomes effect- 
ive. June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial Con- 
ference. June 9, At general election 
in Saskatchewan, Liberal govern- 
ment is sustained. July 18, At 
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general election in Alberta, the 
United Farmers secure majority 
of seats. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov. 11, 
Opening of conference en_ limita- 
tion of armament at Washington. 
Dec. 6, Dominion general election. 
Dec. 29, New Ministry (Liberal), 
with Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as premier, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
pledging against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and use of poison 
gas. Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Con- 
ference opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding arm- 
ament on the Great Lakes. Aug. 
7, Allies’ Conference on war debts 


-and reparations opened at London. 


Sept. 4, Third assembly of League of 
Nations opened at Geneva. Oct. 4, 
Order in Council consolidating 
separate lines in Canadian National 
Railway system. Oct. 5, Serious 
forest fires in northern Ontario; 
town of MHaileybury destroyed. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice signed 
by Britain, France and Turkey. Oct. 
14, Fourth International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. Nov. 20, 
Turkish Peace Conference opened 
at Lausanne. Dec. 4, Opening of 
First International Postal Con- 
ference at Ottawa, between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Canada. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. Dec. 
15, Signing of trade agreement 
between Canada and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement 


between Canada and Italy. Jan. 
31-June 30, Second session of four- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 1, Removal of British em- 
bargo on Canadian cattle effective. 
June 22, Manitoba votes for gov- 
ernment control of the sale of 
liquor in the province. June 25, 
Provincial elections in Ontario; 
Conservative party under Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson returned to 
power. July 26, Provincial elections 
in Prince Edward Island; Conserva- 
tive party under Hon. J. D. Stewart 
returned to power. Sept. 3, Fourth 
session of League of Nations at 
Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Imperial Economic 
Conference at London. Nov. 5, 
Alberta votes for government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19, Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 


England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. June 20, Provincial 
general elections in British Col- 
umbia; Liberal government re- 
tained in office. July 3, Trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed at Ottawa. 
July 16, Saskatchewan votes in 
favour of government control of the 
liquor traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 16, 
Meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth Session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Oct. 23, 
Plebiscite on liquor question in 
Ontario; reduced majority for con- 
tinuance of prohibition regulations. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 2, Provincial general election 
in Saskatchewan; Liberal party 
under Hon. Mr. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 
25, Provincial general election in 
Nova Scotia; Conservative party 
under Hon. BE. N. Rhodes returned 
to office. July 6, Signing at 
Ottawa of trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West Indies. 
Aug. 10, Provincial general election 
in New Brunswick; Conservative 
party under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter 
returned to office. Aug. 10, Re- 
sumption of work in Nova Scotia 
coal mines after 5 months’ strike. 
Sept. 5, Fourteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. Oct. 29, Dominion general 
elections. Nov. 20, Death of 
Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. April 15, 
Budget Speech; reductions of in- 
come and other taxes announced. 
June 28, Resignation of Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, and his Cabinet. _ Pro- 
vincial general election in Alberta; 
United Farmers under Premier 
Brownlee retain office. June 29, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen becomes 
Prime Minister. July 1, Two-cent 
domestic rate of postage restored. 
July 2, Fifteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. July 13, Composition of 
Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet announced 
(see p. 77). Sept. 14, Dominion 
general elections. Sept. 25, Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King be- 
comes Prime Minister (for compos- 
ition of Cabinet see p. 78). Oct. 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent 
Massey is appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenitoten- 
tiary to the United States... Dec. 
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1, General election in Ontario; 
Ferguson Government retains office. 
Dec. 9, Opening of first session of 
sixteenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Continuation of first 


session of the sixteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Feb. 17, Budget 
speech; reductions of income tax, 
sales tax and stamp tax on cheques 
announced. May 16, General elec- 
tion in Quebec; the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Hon. L. A. Taschereau sus- 
tained. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, 
first U.S. Minister to Canada, 
reaches Ottawa. June 25, General 
election in Prince Edward Island; 
the Conservative Government of 
Hon. J. D. Stewart defeated. June 
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28, General election in Manitoba; 
the Government of Hon. John 
Bracken sustained. July 1-3, Dia- 
mond Jubilee of . Confederation 
celebrated throughout the Domin- 
ion. July 30, the Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, the Rt. Hon. Stan- 
ley Baldwin and party, arrive at 
Quebec on a visit to Canada. Sept., 
Canada elected as a _ non-per-- 
manent member of the Council of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov., Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on the relations between the 
Dominion and the provinces. 


1928. Jan. 26, Opening of the second session 


of the sixteenth Parliament of 
Canada. 


III.—CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
ereat self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador) and the colony of Southern 
Rhodesia. ‘These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, 
administered by executive Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence 
of the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to 
other persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown 
to have ceased to exist. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the Dominions 
as “autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. The Conference further laid down 
that, as a consequence of this equality of status, the Governor-General of a Dominion 
‘4g the representative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position 
in relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each 
Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. The Con- 
ference also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to the Dominions. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe. Each section 
has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments for each 
section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case 
of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as in 
Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present time 
has nine, Australia six, and South Africa, four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann) now possesses full Dominion status. The great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are more 
than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the 
direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies as it has 
been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension of self-govern- 
ment in proportion to the growing capacities of their respective populations. It is 
the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities 
and by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost, so that in the 
dependencies, as well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, the consti- 
tutional history of the future may be a record of “freedom slowly broadening down 
from precedent to precedent”. 


I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pages 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23, to which the reader is referred. 
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II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA. 


Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada”, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pages 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. Considerations of space prevent republication in this edition. 


III.—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN CANADA. 
1.—Dominion Parliament. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Gover- 
nor-General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is 
appointed by the King. Members of the Senate are appointed for life by the 
Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are elected 
by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, the 
part played by the King’s representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother Country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed by 
the House of Commons. 


1.—The Governor-General of Canada. 


The Governor-General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Gover- 
nor-General is bound by the terms of his commission and can only exercise such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor-General in Council). The royal prerogative 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s own judg- 
ment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 
The practice whereby the Governor-General served as the medium of communi- 
cation between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up} 
since July 1, 1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 

A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 

of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


—Governors-General of Canada, 1867-1928. 


Date Date of 
Names, of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
YASS PMIGYIVG FRG ACC BK Fe a ee Re a June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, G. Re Cale ren lee Ok he kee eps stro Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Ear] of Dufferin, K.P., K.C.B. pe CIMA Grae rene eee May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K.T. eH Op 1 RCs Shieh RS ik ca OO ES oS A NT Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, NS AGS Lh C rei hie Salata ek SN eee ree ae Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
Meee aes cot Pr oston) G.C. Bn tania neon ee, lo aioe ooh as May 1, 1888} June 11, 1888 
The Ear] of Aberdeen, K. BAe ECHO fo 2 De a ee ae fe May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Ear! of Minto, G. Ce ee eee mea July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
ets, CNG. ee ee. Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G..........-00000-0- Mar. 21, 1911 } Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.........00ceceee: Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, CCH B WG CNN Gre MEV Onn senna an ‘Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Lord Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., G.B.E............0000- Aug. 5, 1926] Oct. 2, 1926 
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2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may 
be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one 
of the various Departments of the Government, although one Minister may hold 
two portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without portfolio. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth Minis- 
tries, as on June 28, 1926, Aug. 31, 1926, and Feb., 1928, are given in Table 2. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


Norz.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. 
. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1878. 
29. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1878 to Oct. 16, 1878. 
3. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 1891. 
4. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891 to Dec. 5, 1892. 
5. Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894. 
6. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 
7. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 
8. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 6, 1911. 
9. Rt. ene Hebert L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 1911 to 
et. 12, 1917. 
10. Rt. or ae Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917 to July 
, 1920. 
11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal and Conservative Party”). From 
July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921. 
12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dee. 29, 1921 to June 28, 1926. 
13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 
14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Sept. 25, 1926. 


TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY! 
(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Nors.—Resignations of Ministers have been noted only in cases in which the office vacated has not 
been filled by subsequent appointment. Official dates of resignations are not available. 
eS eer Oooooem™ 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
peepee eee dhe 4:6 rue tece a 2S tet en ee 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for External] Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
_ Affairs, President of the Privy Council.......... King tips Ghee en en arte Dec. 29, 1921 
Mainraterion BinaAnG@sn)s caine niece os/lninielerseisiettelaciels Right Hon. William S. Fielding..... Dec. 29, 1921 
aie : Hon. James A. Robb.............:.- Sept. 5, 1925 
Minister of National Defence..............-+-++eeeees Right Hon. George P. Graham..... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Edward Macdonald?........... April 28, 1923 
Hon. Edward Macdonald..........- Aug. 17, 1923 
Postmaster-General in od Nar i Sete PES ER TERE CRA ON Hons @bass Murphys we sucteisuieleeseie Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio...............0e+seeeeeeee Hon, Raoul Dandurand............. Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment and the 
Minister in charge of and to administer the De- 
partment of Health............-+-seseseeeee cece Hon. Henri 8. Béland.............+- Dec. 29, 1921 
ay Hon dohnv© si lhott csenee eee April 15, 1926 
Minister of Public Works.......0..:....se0cessssscue Hon, Hewitt Bostock............6+ Dec. 29, 1921 
ks A Hone J am Osubh anon eiietitesisace Feb. 3, 1922 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............- Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin............-- Dec. 29, 1921 
o Hon. Ernest Lapointe...........+++: Jan. 30, 1924 
Minister of Customs and Hxcise............eeeeeeeees Hon. Jacques Bureau............--+- Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. George H. Boivin............- Sept. 5, 1925 


ES 
1Hon, Lucien Cannon was appointed Solicitor-General on Sept. 5, 1925, but was not a member,of the 
Cabinet. 2Acting Minister. 
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TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY—concluded. 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Norr.—Resignations of Ministers have been noted only in cases in which the office vacated has not 
been filled by subsequent appointment. Official dates of resignations are not available. 


Date of 

Office. Occupant. D popintioent! 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries...................+. Hon. Ernest Lapointe............... Dec. 29, 1921 
a Iblony By Jen Cardiny «cele. Ss a0 ...jJan. 30, 1924 
METHOD ME ENOLA a roscs ste. Ssciniasivien Rowsaai Pee cde e+ Hon. Daniel D. McKenzie. ...|Dec. 29, 1921 
} Hon. E. J. McMurray’...... .../Sept. 12, 1928 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization............. FLONMIAIIC REA ODD a taken neh aioe Aug. 17, 1923 
Hon. George N. Gordon............ Sept. 5, 1925 
Hon. Charles Stewart?.............. Nov. 13, 1925 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..............2.005- ‘Hon JamestA> RODD eincea. eon. Dec. 29, 1921 
LOM uMhOmAs AN WOWae meanest Aug. 17, 1923 
Hon. James A. Robb?2.........:..... Nov. 18, 1925 
RIERA Os DUEL OO ss ciaixtatos 0icicie a ciclnie Se nets, a ats ike Fire Eon. Arthur B= Copp.d sens seccces Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Walter E. Foster.............. Sept. 12, 1925 
es. , Hon. Ernest Lapointe?............... Mar. 24, 1926 
Minister of Railway and Canals............cceseseee: Hon. William C. Kennedy........... Dec. 29, 1921 
Right Hon. George P. Graham..... April 28, 1923 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning........... Mar. 1, 1926 

Minister of the Interior, Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs and Minister of Mines.............. Hon. Charles Stewart............... Dec. 29, 1921 
PM Stor OL APTICULEUTO.: sone hele ce ~ccuiisoe vinw atts cies Hon. William R. Motherwell........ Dee. 29, 1921 
TESTO IO Le EL OUT screerore) at Nevors dene ravcrorttorel tNofore rahe) enavaavbaearess Hon. James Murdock............... Dec. 29, 1921 
Hone Jamesgsb. WKang2s.. ces.c. acts Nov. 13, 1925 
lon Wohni@ se FolliOtt ie. vic. eke one olerels Mar. 8, 1926 
Manager Without EOrtolio® iis/s oi asiisiees sotiebieien.es Hon. John EB. Sinclair............... Dec. 29, 1921 
Manister Without LOTtiOliOs acces sac dees «sono neces Hon. H. B. McGiverin?............. Sept. 30, 1924 
Mamister without Portlolios vac ve sm sane’ os viecinciewies Hon. Herbert H. Marler............ Sept. 5, 1925 
Maurier without LOrtiolO! pene secs dtves sone cere es Hon. Charles Vincent Massey....... Sept. 12, 1925 


1 Hon. Lucien Cannon was appointed Solicitor-General on Sept. 5, 1925, but was not a member of the 
Cabinet. 2 Acting Minister. 3 Resigned. 


THIRTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment: 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs and President of the Privy Council....... Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen........... June 29, 1926 
SPOTTER MUO StAGE ss caches sae suis hea preicnent: aieientete. te « Hon. Sir George H. Perley.......... July 13, 1926 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............. Hon] Haly Patenaudesn,..cc.<ees. July 18, 1926 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries.................+.+- Eon br li, Patenaudes.vas. ace sienes July 13, 1926 
Minister of National Defence............0..cceceeeeee Mone HugheGubarieses co: seek sacle July 138, 1926 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization............ Hon. Sir Henry L. Drayton5........ July 13, 1926 
PASCO OL APTICUL CULE: oie < sicid «1m ofo arc eaves sieie ele eiedievss « IHiOnnS thaolmMio: ethene ieee July 13, 1926 
Minister of Customs and Excise................eceee: Iaka dale s Mi siqcads) \emonaadoncnEeeecer July 13, 1926 
Boerner tc GHETaL. «cl. isis sas eis aiciaicie ss eee aie ae HTOIs Eve SeuMaLlOl ses tener enero eee July 138, 1926 
MMMIEAT OE OP INANCO. A iclas a etcine «aise facade elite icieyeaverests « Hons RB, Bennett. cckessics<sccecet July 13, 1926 
Minister of the Interior, Supt.-General of Indian 
Affairs and Minister of Mines..............2000-+- Hone ie De BOnunenteL ns satis July 18, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals.............+.e+e0-: 5 Kojs wh sels Weal bi bX) retirigaaceee onceee July 13, 1926 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..............eee00- EV On NU ME haplinh macis,cste fetes ene July 18, 1926 
PIECE Rig eee OUT. 5b ares) | omsis's « Gls g:dumetaws Aete.aeeeres ions Ger bt. JONeSiaten. se le nias reciets July 13, 1926 
MESRISEED OF PUDIIC WOFKS: wecesscscccenee caine dsenniaes MRGined Bi Baa LAO le oat kN 5 Arne sano July 13, 1926 
Minister without Portfolio. ..c0.s csesas i caceetice aces. ‘Hone Di Subherlandivxcma.cmeesate. July 138, 1926 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, Minister 
in charge of and to administer the Department of 
ETN ee ee SUPA ne ee beva aeta hnes siete dee ese ae ont vl) OMOTaNGS: teleracee's eiste aoe July 18, 1926 
Elon. Pugene PAQuOt, Jaren. seats cre Aug. 23, 1926 
Minister without Portfolio.........0.ccccecececescees Hons dicAle MACGODAIG timapie sites os se July 18, 1926 


4 Hon. G. A. Fauteux was appointed Solicitor-General on Aug. 23, 1926, but was not a member of the 
Cabinet. © Acting. 
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(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 
Se Seen 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
fo SE Se a 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and}Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
Secretary of State for External Affairs............ Kang ocnaee cette ideas eet Sept. 25, 1926 
Member of the Administration as Minister without 
POO os ae ee eee rete oyeiets ciate Hon. Raoul Dandurand............. Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General............. Hon, Ernest Lapointe.........+-.-+. Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-General..........-- Hon dames At RODD sence cramer re Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Mines and Super- 
jntendent-General of Indian Affairs.............-- Hon. Charles Stewart............-+. Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Agriculture...............0-eeese seen eres Hon. William R. Motherwell........|Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister in Charge of and to Administer the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Minister of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re Mstablshimentencaspstemirea casi cies lar Hons James El. Kane... o.cesece eee Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries.............--.-+++- -Pierred.) Ac Cardin. seseere Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals............-+-+.+++ . Charles:A. Dunning........... Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Public Works.............0:ceeeeceeseeees John. Minott... esen-oer seer Sept. 25, 1926 
Solicitors Genoral-ce tess noe tedencres rsoudeclerree se eialstetiac- SlhUCrenI@ an0On ayenieeni eae Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of National Defence..............++-+e++ eee: il de all SUOMK ene ccleaner Oct. 7, 1926 
Postmaster-General...2c.ccc ess - ++ «epee s ele cameo: Peter Jd, Venlotiacies as ners oe eon Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Customs and Excise.........:-.e0e++e eee: William ID. Buller.2 3. sca. a> Sept. 25, 1926 
Secretary of State. 0. sc cose cee es ale -iieiyescn-isie nami . Rernand Rinfretes...ea.2ee =. Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..........+--++++++ ~ James Malcolaisernsccscaseet Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization Y Robert. BOorke... accede acini Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister Of Mua bOUr.< ce asicccisc sole otot eicklaidslelele = sia)siale = fone eter FLCCDAN joys cise siele aieleleictrais Sept. 25, 1926 


pe eee eee 


In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1926. 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1928. 
ee 
Elections, writs 
Date of Date of Days of| returnable, dissolutions 


Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 
Parliaments.7 


Number of 


: ession. 
Parliament. Sessio 


ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 

2nd April 15, 1869 | June °22, 1869 69 ||/Aug., Sept., 1867.3 

Ist Parliament........:-+: 8rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 Sept. 24, 1867.4 

4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 July 8, 1872.5 

5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 4y.,9m., 15d.8 

July, Aug., Sept., ’72.3 

2nd Parliament........... ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872.4 

{| 2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 |{Jan. 2, 1874.5 

ly.,4m.,0d.8 

1st Mar. 26, 1874 | May. 26, 1874 62 |\Jan. 22, 1874.3 

2nd Feb. 4, 1875 ; April 8, 1875 64 ||Feb. 21, 1874.4 

8rd Parliament........... 3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |>Aug. 17, 1878.5 

4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 4y., 5m., 25 4.6 

5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 

Ist Feb. 18, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 Sept. 17, 1878.3 

4th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 
3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 108 May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 3 y.,5m., 28.4.6 
1st Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 June 20, 1882.3 

5th Parliament........... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |)Aug. 7, 1882.4 
8rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 4y.,5m., 104.8 
1st April 18, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 Feb. 22, 1887.3 

6th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 3 y.,9m., 27 d.8 
Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||Mar. 5, 1891.3 

Tih Parhamente, «ss sc. 4] 8rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 ||April 25, 1891.4 

| 4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 April 24, 1896.5 


5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 |\5y.,0m.,0d.8 
6th Jan. 2) 1896 | April 23, 1896 | 111 


ee ee eee 

1Adjourned from 21 December, 1867, to 12 March, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 
2Adjourned 23 May till 13 August. 3Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. 5Dissolution of 
Parliament. ®Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7The ordinary 
legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 
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3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1928—concluded. 


Elections, writs 
Date of Date of Days of} returnable, dissolutions 
Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 

Parliaments.10 


Number of 


Parliament. Session. 


1st Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
8th Parliament.......... 3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 July 18, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 |/Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2 m., 26 d.6 
: Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107 Nov. 7, 1900.3 
9th Parliament.......... 2nd Feb. 18, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26 d.6 
Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.8 
10th Parliament.......... 2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 13, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
brd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 |(Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 |J3 y.,.9m.,4d.6 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
11th Parliament.......... Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dee. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1961 }}2 y., 7 m., 28 d.é 
1st Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1732 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 Sept. 21, 1911.3 
12th Parliament.......... 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |;Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 fil Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 ||/6y.,0m.,0d.6 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2077 
Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 Dec. 17, 1917.8 
18th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 111 |)3 y.,7m.,6d.6 
Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.8 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 3 ym. 26 0.8 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


15th Parliament.......... 1st Jan. 7, 1926 | July 2, 1926 1778 |\Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 

1 D 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 73 ae enh 1926 
F st ec. - pri ; 9 |\Sept. 14, 1926.3 

16th Parliament.......... { Bid, a Tan Weee dnb eyes. & Be leds. 10s Nov. 2, 1926.4 


1Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to July 18. 2Not including days (25) of 
adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14, 1913. %Period of general elections. 4Writs returnable. 
5Dissolution of Parliament. ®Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament 
is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7Not 


including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to April 19, 1917. 8Including days (13) of adjournment 
from Mar. 3 to Mar.15. 9Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. wTheordinary 
legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Attention 
may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and the 
House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of repre- 
sentation in the Lower House. 


3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three divisions,—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in 
the Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 


representing New Brunswick and. twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
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case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that “in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . . . each shall be entitled 
to a representation in the Senate of four members”. ‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act” and on its admission “the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively’. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while 
the maximum number (78, sec. 28) was set at 82, sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

By 33 Vict., c. 8, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time 
for increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three Senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four 
members under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, 
in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a 
total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time 
being 24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 

In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act 
of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed 
at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population 
in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted 
a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed 
in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the representation 
of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total repre- 
sentation at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, ce. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by four members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to 
a total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to 
be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented 
by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
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A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may: be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a maximum of 
110. 

In Table 4 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no increase has taken place. The names 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Jan. 31, 1928, 
in Table 5. 


4.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1928. 


Provinces. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. we 

BMMMONUALION SS 8 2 5-) de-tys oie s wis oe wiesoie. xed 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
MMQUCID COS Nace oc cc fcmerarwisnitaad 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
{3) Maritime Provinces............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INKORe OSLO) eee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

New Drunswicics.c.s «tices. sche 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

(4) Western Provinces................ - 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
EEO & Mee ioe sethe career - 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
Bripish' Colwim bia, «<..c.06:0 <«. e010 - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 

ask AtCHEWEM aires tec cisaje ccs site - - - - ~ 9 2 4 { 4 6 

PAI DOLE Vave cicinus Aeteveinieteln wine - - - - - 4 6 
PRGA Asal e ao. chnsaiea ow ols deans rr] 74 V7 V7 78 80 81 83 87 96 


5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Jan. 31, 1928. 
me 


Names of Senators. enews Names of Senators. pee 
Prince Edward Island New Brunswick—concluded. 

(4 senators)— ode. irvine Rew en ccpeats Milltown. 
erowso, Bet). (Cle. sce: 0. Charlottetown. MeDonald dir Ane ce sie aeiell- Shediac. 
UCIGRAN JOHN A aia aj0.6,0. 00 20 5 5,3 Souris. Blacks, cb ran kel Bs ccwa:.eaaikne ac Sackville. 

‘ MGHSHEE, JAIIOS J..2. 00.0085. Souris. Turgeon, Onésiphore Bathurst. 
_ MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside, Robinson iC Weretecy estos ° Moncton. 
Copp yaks om be Crepieacitesrs' Sackville. 
Nova Scotia (10 senators)— 

Farrell, Edward M........... Liverpool. 

Curry, Nathaniel............ Amherst. Quebec (24 senators)!— 

BGR AVE IS... oo Mideises.s Middleton. Dandurand, R., P.C........+ Montreal. 

BrterOren ty SL tlec, aera oc hoes Antigonish, Casoraingd te wb ene anenetes Montreal. 

McLennan, John S............ Sydney. Béiguest Suusho@s. art. gee Montreal. 

LUM IN O0S Pictou. OSI Ue Ee cal eisceid «Be feusicseressie'ene Louiseville. 

Stanfield, John............... Truro. TRSSSION CUULOS, «aie gelasee fees « Quebec. 

McCormick, John............ Sydney Mines, Clore dws. pater lerilateten se Montreal. 

10 Vain al 2) >) ee Halifax. Dessauilesy Gu© ice eas.c sistas St. Hyacinthe. 

Bar AOld, Paul Li. pc0ce-0eci00 Yarmouth, MA VOTENe, OWLS: csi 010 6,ste sires Arthabaska. 
WilsoniJiwMiu® vescitiusrtdesic.. Montreal. 

New Brunswick (10 senators)- (BODE, EVULUS EL mnie eet einicis.s Cookshire. 

POITIET, PARCAL. 6.5.5 00c0s50> Shediac. Beaubien Csi cases aves Montreal. 

SS (OS (CL ee Chipman, L’Esperance, D. O........... Quebec. 

RUBIN 6 Jc s0 cise seals St. John. Boston }G AG estes | detieek te Montreal. 

SE MOECNID P18 Iie otis ain c sche Saieie ss Richibucto. Wihitentics esas ninea mak Montreal. 

1Qne vacancy. * Senator Cloran died Feb. 8, 1928. 
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5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 
as at Jan. 31, 1928—concluded. 


Names of Senators. ee Names of Senators. roe 
Quebec—concluded. Ontario—concluded. 
Biondin, backre. es Cncscere eee: Montreal. Spence) ast HA iene nea ate Toronto. 
@hapais, Thomas... 2... sh: Quebec. ittle; WdgarS:. tc. ese aee London. 
Webster biG wisn coe sea Montreal. Lacasse, Gustave........... Tecumseh. 
Bélands HSib.Csa3.... ....{Ottawa, Ont. 
Bureau, Jacques, P.C......../Three Rivers. Manitoba (6 senators)— 
McDougald, Wilfrid L........ Montreal. Watson, Robtsgas cscs coins Portage la Prairie. 
Raymond, Donat............ Montreal. Sharpe, Warblsa. af aate nis: stars Manitou. 
Paradis, Philippe J.......... ae MeMeans; 3... acc seis nose: Winnipeg. 
Laflamme, Napoléon K......|Montreal. Benard WAimé...cces «Neh dene Winnipeg. 
Schafiner, 1. Uh. ah. cee. ter Winnipeg. 
Ontario (24 senators)— ‘ Molloys ds Barco s conse Morris. 
Belcourt. Nae Cy-cncaee Ottawa. 
Gordon, ;Geo.0. es ee re North Bay. Saskatchewan (6 senators) — 
Smithy Er. WO) arwccsas. tee Winona. Ross: James He. eaaaeeee Moose Jaw. 
DonnellyjJ. Use shee cone Pinkerton. Hard See Wasy, oat. eases Regina. 
Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. Willoughby, W. B............ Moose Jaw. 
Robertson, G. D., P.C....... Welland. WarritiodeGince. sta cee ees 2 Ottawa, Ont. 
Rusher, J “Hise, eacrs.ncnct sone Paris. Calder. J. AcyPi© sake ee Regina. 
WobstersJohni#s..senceas coe Brockville. Gillis; AMB fies tonsa oesecen Whitewood. 
White. Gs Vi. cc.. sation eeen Pembroke. 
d3yz3 00 eel fal Daal CON Ons aeceaerelo OE Prescott. Alberta (6 senators)— 
Foster, cir Gi. P.Co eo: Ottawa. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
Kemp sit A. 9.5 b2@.2cacees Toronto. FArIM SPW iitead:-2 aaah eae Edmonton. 
Macdonell, APH 2. Be. ww. ee Toronto. Griesbach), W.Avscomeancae ets Edmonton. 
ardyseA.vGoe. joan: Brockville. Wessard) Ps Wieotence ects. ace Edmonton. 
Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. Buchanan, We cAiss «csscecmesars Lethbridge. 
Haydon, Andrew............ Ottawa. Riley, DaniolHy pas. ccrsecdes High River. 
Murphy, Chas: b.C*. seo Ottawa. 
Mewiss VOD ee. s sees sere Toronto. British Columbia (6 senators)- 
Rankin Jas... oeaeeeckeene Stratford. =|) ‘Bostoek, Hewitt, P:Cicshace Monte Creek. 
Graham, Rt. Hon. George P., Planta vA. Hines tee aca Nanaimo. 
LEN OF et Le A cha Seen AAD Brockville. Barnard, Grgbinea: sence cee Victoria. 
McGuire, William H......... Toronto. Taylor) DAsos:eeeeeneee New Westminster. 
Greene Resi tac ease eo Victoria. 
CrowesS. Disc sete ee wets eee Vancouver. 


4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘The House of Commons shall . . . . consist of one hundred 
and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty- 
five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick”. Further, 
under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, insuch manner, and from such time as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 


(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall’ 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
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at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the then 
existing Parliament. 


Again, in section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed”’. 


Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”. 


Again, in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province”. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebee, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly 
created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 

- members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the nine additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 
under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), six members representing that province— 
bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 


The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 


The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
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as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 


- The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Colum- 
bia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the 
statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the 
present century. The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, how- 
ever, led to their division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act 
(4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was pro- 
vided that their representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of 
the quinquennial census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing 
this pledge, increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of 
Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus raising the total membership of the House of 
Commons to 221. 


The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had four senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


_ As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining 
four provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members 
because of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect — 
that the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 
fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under 
subsection 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted above), the 
proportion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion 
had not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it was stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the sixteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 6. 
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6.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 


1867-1927. 

aeaN{jaoo$0aBO0OsS=OOoeoeeseS Sooo 

Provinces. 1867. | 1872.| 1874.| 1878.| 1882.| 1887.|1891.| 1896.| 1900.| 1904.}1908.] 1911.) 1917.| 1921. 1925. 1 
OREAMON, 5.0.00... 82] 88] 88] 88/ 92] 92] 92] 92) 92] 86] 86] 86] 82] 82 82 
RIE BOC se. < a5 50:5 0s 65 | 65] 65] 65) 65] 65] 65] 65] 65 | 65] 65] 65 | 651] 65 65 
Nova Scotia....... POT te 2 ial) tert | eel O0Tt e201 | ast? as ae | q¢6 14 
New Brunswick LS eLOh el Ou Goh Gr ieel6 e161 t4ol 43°! 7310 49° | Fae 74 il 
Manitoba.......... - 4 t 4 5 5 5 7 a1 09 (LON eT Sa lleet 17 
British Columbia..}  - 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 z (Cl) B54) 883 14 
Pabsrsland «6.6.0.3. - - 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 f 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan...... - - - - - 10| 10] 16] 16 21 
PMSODG SVE sic sits. 0's ~ - - - - ‘ ‘ ; ol ee 7 A Eel 16 
BY TECON 2s Oj oe 0 ale = - - - = = = = = 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Total.......... “181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | aia | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | eas 


1 The representation at the general election of 1926 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding 
population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial 
censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 
20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36, 283. 

The Rupresentation Act, 1924.—As a eel of ‘his census of 1921, the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 63), was passed to readjust the representation 
in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily made in the 
boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a list of such changes 
was given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete list of the constituencies, 
with the voters on the list and votes polled at the general election of Sept. 14, 1926, 
together with the names and addresses of those then elected to the Lower eee of 
the sixteenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 7 


7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Address of Mem= 
mrs of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
ept. 14, 1926. 


—————————————_—_—_—_—_——————————_—————__=a=—~" 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Wrotes Names 
an tion, on Polled of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. ; Members. 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members). 


DICE! Gk 20,445 10,183 8,599 ee Hon, 
A AS REAM: nhc tush Cardigan, P.E.I. 
Pan aee eee iets... st. 31,520 16,020 13,042 |MacLean, A. F...... Summerside, P.E.I. 
“UIE SEL? he 36, 650 20,005 33,928 |{Jenkins, R. ED. Charlottetown, PBT 
Sinclair, Hon. J. E.|Summerfield, PEI. 


Nova Scotia— 
(14 members). 
2 co -Guysborough.. 27,098 15,163 12,203 |Douglas, John C!...|Halifax, N.S. 
CapeBretonNorth-Victoria] 31,325 15,006 11,004 |Johnstone, L. W..... Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South........ 58,716 26,411 15,406 |MacDonald, Finlay.|Sydney, N.S. 


IMr. J. C. Douglas died on Dec. 9, 1926, and Mr. Wm. Duff was elected at the ensuing by-election and 
gazetted Feb. 4, 1927. 
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7,.—Electoral Districts, 


Members of the House of Com 


Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


nen ne 


Provinces 


an 
Electoral Districts. 
Nova Scotia—concluded. 
Golchester:ecee-ce = soser te 
@umberland ca seucecrerert 
Digby-Annapolis.....-..... 
Halifax City and County. . 


EB itdced Guilt ho obanoLeBaeoe 
Inverness. s<msees ose rer 
Pictotneot cco nes beens eke 
Queens-Lunenburg......... 
Richmond-West Cp-Breton 
Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 


Wew Brunswick— 
(11 members). 
@iianlottes:. ac eoeheer rt: 
Gloucester. c-sesc.cmeme oon 
WOM Gases oe sielereis sismioets 
WNorthumberland.......... 
Restigouche-Madawaska... 
Royaleeene > sccweace-> ocmer 
St. John-Albert...........- 


Victoria-Carleton........-- 
Westmoreland...........+- 
iVork-sun bury cect cmtaeleleic 


Quebec— 
(65 members). 
Argenteuil.......... bce es 


BagOtscn aces coca wereterrn = 


Beauharnois.......052-+%- 
Boellechasee: -.ccescciecce = 
Berthier-Maskinongé....... 
Bonaventure: oc) des cee se 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 
Chambly-Verchéres....... 
Ghamplainaea. aes resonate 


Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 
G@ieoutuM ie eae oleae es 
Compton ie es eeaatees ce 
Dorchester. on. a-sscmeule ac 
Drummond-Arthabaska... 


HW Crono scoeaesonnnes 4 


Tuabelleasenrrentetaceulemersiec 
Make iotee OU. acetic 
Laprairie-Napierville...... 
L’ Assomption-Montcalm... 
Laval-Two Mountains...... 


Weatanoncceek okie sicciite sitter 
Megantic. 02.0 ccv 6 cccliee 
Montmagny......--...+.+- 
INIGOlete seas hula sews 
Ponta secs oe deatee we sito 


_-—— 


Votes 
Polled. 


10,151 
14,843 
16,144 
63, 349 


8,671 
14,454 

9, 008 
11,999 
16,018 
13,313 
40,517 


14,716 
21,096 
12,985 


8,017 


7,088 
13,810 


7,810 

6,853 
11,280 
11,399 
13, 220 
15,805 
15,496 


11,539 
10,732 
10,874 
12, 139 
9, 297 
13,466 
13,704 
13,170 
9,916 
6,952 


8,848 
13,869 
7,090 
7,974 
8,091 


13,053 
6,450 
8,012 

12,669 
9,794 
7,691 

10,439 

17,406 

11,647 

11,774 

15,901 


Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
mons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 


Names 
of P.O. Addresses. 
Members. 
MacNutt, G. T..... Stewiacke, N.S 
Smaith Re Were Amherst, N.S 
Short, Hic Biasgacstce Digby, N 


.|Strathlorne, N.S. 
Cantley ea.eceenee = New Glasgow, N.S. 
A eee Bridgewater, N.S. 
....{St. Peters, N.S. 
Hatfield, P. L.3.....| Yarmouth, N.S. 


Grimmer, R. W..... 
Veniot, Hon. P. J... 
Bourgeois, AG SBI fener 


St. Stephen, N.B. 
Bathurst, N.B. 


Dalhousie, N.B. 
.|Apohaqui, 

Saint John, N.B. 
Bell, Thomas...... Saint John, N.B. 
“lemming, J. K2N5. 5 


Price, O: Beermec: > 
Hanson, R. B......- 


Ottawa, Ont. 
St-Pie-de-Bagot, Que. 
St.-George-de-Beauce, 
Que. 
Outremont, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Berthier, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Phillipsburg, Que. 
Varennes, Que. 
Ste. Anne de la 


Raymond, M....... 
Boulanger, O. L..... 
Gervais, J.C. T.... 
Marcil, Hon. C...... 
Keary,,) Wisdiivce ds atemianrd 
WangloisAGce ccs 
Desaulniers, A. L... 


Casgrain, P.F...... 2 
Robb, Hon. J. A....|Valleyfield, Que. 
Dubuc, J. HE. A...... Chicoutimi, Que. 
Hetelliersd. Hisstcme Megantic, Que. 
Cannon, Hon. Lucien|Quebec, Que. 
Girouard, W.......- Arthabaska, Que. 
Lemieux, Hon. R...|Ottawa, Ont. 
Fontaine, J. E....... Hull, Que. 

Denis, dude coe Joliette, Que, 
Bouchard, Georges.|Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Que. 
Bourassa, Hlsa. .se Montreal, Que. 
Sylvestre, J. E. A...| Roberval, Que. 

St. Constant, Que. 
L’Assomption, Que. 
Ste. Scholastique, 


hacom bey lies. rieiet 


Dussault, J. H...... Lévis, Que 
Hafards JB arcs. este L’Islet, Que 
Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, Que 
Dionne, G. L....... St. Benoit, Que. 


Laurierville, Que. 
...|Montmagny, Que. 
.|Ste. Monique, Que. 
eres Campbell’s Bay, Que. 
..|Portneuf, Que. : 
Lavigueur, H. B....|Quebec, Que. 
Lapointe, Hon. E...'Ottawa, Ont. 


2The Hon. J. K. Flemming died on Feb. 10, 1927 and Mr. A. R. Foster was elected by acclamation on 


June 16, 1927. 


’Mr. Hatfield was appointed to the Senate on Oct. 7, 1926, and Hon. J. L. Ralston was elected by 


acclamation on Nov. 2, 1926. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces 


an 
Electoral Districts. 


Quebec—concluded. 
Quebec South.............. 
Quebec West............... 
AQNORIOE E25 Fk Site ss csciww 


Richmond-Wolfe........... 
Rimouski 


St. Hyacinthe-Rouville.... 


St. Johns-Iberville......... 
Shefford 


Stanstead 


Three-Rivers-St. Maurice.. 


Vaudreuil-Soulanges 
Wright 


PIOCHOIAGAL i ;5 oo: cc ers os 
Jacques Cartier.......... 
Laurier-Outremont....... 
Maisonneuve............. 


St. Lawrence— 

Ber. Georges css ces ca. 
PPI, ro rctecte Soc 6 Seb 
Ontario— 

(82 members). 

AIZOMA Hasteseresieessecees 

Algoma West............6 

Brant ; 

iBrantiord Citys....2..<..+. 

WTUIBOINOLGs oisccks odes se 

Bruce South 

PATIGEON Pac nixceec ss anes 


RENATO foxlsates a << 
Elgin West..... 5 
Essex East... 
Essex South...... 

Essex West......... 
Fort William 
Frontenac-Addington...... 
(CGH ae or ae 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 
Grey North 
Grey Southeast............ 
Haldimand 
Halton 


Hamilton West............ 
Hastings-Peterborough. ... 

stings South............ 
lard NOrghs 5 G0c.050055- 


ES, oe eee 


Mangston Catyincss....c0s 
Lambton East............. 


ed 


Popula- | Voters 

tion, on ifn 
1921 List 

25,875 16,129 12,324 
37,562 16,970 14,076 
19,548 9,546 7,867 
42,248 18,848 13,963 
27,520 12,563 9,008 
36, 754 17,732 9, 260 
23,518 11,435 9,154 
25, 644 13 , 238 10,043 
30, 786 17,227 12,308 
23,380 11,939 8,897 
44,310 19,320 15,030 
33, 908 15,582 9,399 
50,845 25,081 17, 263 
21,620 10,794 7,266 
25, 867 15,007 11,127 
18,507 7,534 6,618 
48,869 16,003 10,356 
67, 836 30,976 19,533 
70, 856 44,197 35, 706 
67, 682 28,910 21,311 
65, 646 32,236 21,361 
39,487 26,911 18, 828 
54, 834 27,370 20,972 
33, 338 16,572 12,854 
75,475 43,070 26,562 
44,372 17,878 12,306 
54,741 23,194 15,120 
37, 688 13,072 9, 688 
63,381 24,088 17,820 
37,054 17,620 13,105 
35, 509 22,566 11,414 
20,085 10, 843 8,303 
83,292 18,519 13,094 
20,872 12,283 10,474 
23,413 13, 642 10,370 
32,673 21,336 13,260 
40,225 20,550 13, 699 
24, 629 16,495 11,563 
35, 413 23,564 15,697 
25, 283 18,915 14,357 
29,375 18,369 13,279 
49,418 41,865 22,833 
27, 851 14,039 7,658 
30,347 17,201 12,977 
20,518 11,051 8,228 
33, 953 20,616 12,885 
30, 667 19,810 14, 667 
28,384 17, 694 14,190 
21,287 13,071 9,557 
24,899 15,712 10,550 
54,233 34,236 17,979 
53, 254 31,532 14,590 
28,999 15,144 9,494 
37,504 24,958 15,641 
23,540 14, 608 11,452 
23,548 14,582 11,628 
26,315 15,425 10, 694 
50,638 29,725 22,974 
24,104 15,485 10,454 
28,271 16, 628 13,250 
30,418 19,594 15,011 
32,993 20,248 13,060 
34,909 21,338 16,273 


Power, C.G 


ebtsyeyeyiisi6 od Oh Saar eey 
Morin, L. S. R.. 
Benoit, A. J..... 
Boivin, P. E.... 
HowardyiC. Bass... 
Baldwin, W. K...... 
IPOWLLOE Fula Bi «in ciefie.0 
Prévost, J. E 
Bettez, Ale. sccsea cn 
Wilson, 27.As..47 5 
Porras, Ii. Wile. sees 
Boucher, A......... 


Rhéaume, J. T...... 
Mercier, J. A 


Cahan, C. H 


Smoke, Franklin... 
Ryerson, R. E 
Malcolm, Hon. J.... 


Hepburn, M. F...... 
Odette, E. G 
Gott nhied o5an since 
Robinson, 8. C 
Manion, Hon. R. J.. 
Edwards, Hon. J. W. 
Macdonald, A. J.... 
Casselman, A. C.... 
Telford, W. T 
Macphail, Agnes C.. 
Senn, 


eames ST WWiieis cw cee 
MeMillan, T........ 
Heenan, Hon. P..... 
Rutherford, J. W.... 


P.O. Addresses. 


Quebec, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 


Sorel, Que. 
Bromptonville, Que. 
Rimouski, Que. 


..|St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
.. | Iberville, Que. 
.|Granby, Que. 


Sherbrooke, Que. 
Baldwin’s Mills, Que. 
Riviére du Loup, Que. 
St. Jéréme, Que. 
Three Rivers, Que. 
Céteau du Lac, Que. 
Gracefield, Que. 
Pierreville, Que. 


Westmount, Que 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Outremont, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Westmount, Que, 
Montreal, Que. 
Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Long Bay, Ont. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Paris, Ont. 

Brantford, Ont. 
Kincardine, Ont. 
Walkerton, Ont. 


. (Ottawa, Ont. 


Newton Robinson, 
Ont. 
Newcastle, Ont. 
St. Thomas, Ont. 
Tilbury, Ont. 
Ambherstburg, Ont. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 
East View Park, Ont. 
North Lancaster, Ont. 
Prescott, Ont. 
Owen Sound, Ont. 
Ceylon, Ont. 
Caledonia, Ont. 
Milton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Bancroft, Ont. 
Tweed, Ont. 
Bluevale, Ont. 
Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora, Ont. 
Chatham, Ont. 


ROSS HAM En (Sauce cours Kingston, Ont. 
Fansher, B. W...... Lawrence, Ont. 
Goodison, W. T..... Sarnia, Ont. 
Preston, R. F.,.....|Carleton Place, Ont. 
Stewart, H.A...... Brockville, Ont. 


1Mr. King died Jan. 14, 1927 and Mr. G. Spotton was elected on Sept. 12, 1927. 
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”.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces 


and 
Electoral Districts. 


Ontario—concluded. 
IbnitollienoapaoeermhacnsDOUs 
ondonstae nt ete eatses coe 
Middlesex East............ 
Middlesex West............ 
Muskoka-Ontario.......... 
INIDESSING Aoetine ote aot aletet feces 
Norfolk=Blgine: ee. dese 


@xtford! North ieee ese tet 
OxforaSouthivesseent-1-etes 
Parkdalengin aie tect rctalstetel 
Parry SOUNG screen elie ace 


Poren Soll hb epee eG 
Peterborough West........ 
Port Arthur-T hunder Bay. 
Prescot ee 
Prince Edward-Lennox.... 
Renirew North.....3...:..- 
Renfrew South............ 
Russelllee ese saeco atone es 
Simcoe Wast. sneer acess 
Simcoe North............- 
Stormont {21-20 ce ae wool 
Timiskaming North....... 
Timiskaming South....... 
RGronvo, Lasts eeaee eae 


Toronto Hast Centre....... 
Toronto High Park........ 
Toronto Northeast........ 
Toronto Northwest........ 
Toronto-Scarborough...... 
Toronto South 
Toronto West Centre....... 
VIGKONIA Ne en ete eae 
Waterloo North......:.... 
Waterloo South.......:.... 
Welland hat erencscassc ts 
Wellirgton North.......... 
Wellington South.......... 
Wentworth sn. eeee 
Yorke Noxrthite m.c0s ores eee 
Aaaralie Sowidalys oh oo. aeons 
Works Wests.) cos aouceess 


Manitoba 
(17 members)-— 
BSTANGOn ee ics aerate 
Wauplinsee meee oes sehes er 
isgar: /-..2. 
Macdonald iiy janice ss. 
Marquette rceecincciagc.cc 5iers 
INC Opa wale succes aes seenioes 
IN@I Eon eee ne cetera ieeiate 


Selkirk. thei votes census 
Sourisisat sedreaci ssa: 
Springfield ret sas saeco 
St. Bonifate.. > ees asses 
Winnipeg North............ 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 
Winnipeg South............ 
Winnipeg South Centre..... 


—— 


1A cclamation. 


Popula- 
tion, 
1921. 


48, 625 
53, 838 
27,994 
25,033 
34, 859 
49,965 
35, 937 
30,512 
31,074 
93,740 


24,527 
22,235 
59, 545 
27,022 
23,896 
32,461 
18,382 
34,054 
27,158 
26,478 
25, 843 
27,079 
27,061 
43,413 
87, 122 
22,100 
25,134 
26, 028 
31,747 
63,735 


69,717 
50, 856 
58,319 
61,484 
49,749 
49,291 
59, 197 
33,995 
41,698 
33,568 
66, 668 
19, 833 
34,327 
46, 080 
36,222 
97, 895 
61, 655 


39, 647 
37,220 
31,101 
31,726 
37,150 
28,105 
21,860 
33, 866 


31,617 


42,663 
25,576 
35, 754 
38 , 987 
57,042 
39, 646 
41,004 
66, 092 


Voters 


on 
List. 


30,165 


Votes 
Polled. 


17,075 
23,739 
11, 129 
10,287 
14, 832 
20, 668 
17,147 
16,000 
16,297 
89, 643 


12,832 
11,458 
16,051 
9,810 
13,329 
15, 859 
9,437 
15, 805 
8,761 
10) 200 
13,369 
11,479 
12)051 
13,992 
15,713 
13,955 
12/754 
16,417 
13,779 
17, 144 


15,621 
16,585 
26,732 
16,028 
18,527 
6,577 
14, 646 
15,101 
16,817 
12,188 
27,366 
9,302 
16,015 
16,352 
20,060 
11,474 
21,204 


15,425 
12,832 


12,208 
11, 103 
7,903 
11,644 
12,693 
11,473 
16,562 
24, 153 


Members. 


Chaplin, Hon. J. D. 
IWikatitesnd eels seetansterers 
Hodgins, A. K...... 
Elliott, Hon. J.C... 
McGibbon, P....... 
Laprterre; tH. Asa. 
Taylor, We El.ccneee 
Maybee, M.E...... 
Kaiser Bi cease. 
{Chevrier, E. R. E. 
Edwards, G.C.... 


lAmthiursy di. siestettes< 
Gharterss oernd ata 
DSi Aial do aha Romnoe 
Sanderson, F. G.... 
Peck: Hata Ganeccrisars 
Cowan Dod scccnen 
Auger, L 
ubbsadie ements 
Cotnam, 1:.D:.ccees 
Maloney, M.J...... 
Goulet, A 
Thompson, A. B.... 
Boysy Wied. sac ae tes 
Smith, Aw INS ascs0 a 
Bradette, J......... 
Tang Migs Vince raece 
Ryckman, Hon. 
Matthews, R.C.... 
Anderson, A. J...... 
Voung Ne Mie ce. 
Ghiureh ed yedluecee cc 
Harrigedan bans cease 
GearvirGukRe. se sees 
Hocken, H.C....... 
Stinson, .. dlc daacec 
Euler, Hon. W. D... 
Edwards, A. Mck.. 
Pettit, Gs ies wanes 
Sinclair). geancacs 
Guthrie, Hon. H.... 
Wilson; G. C..<.62.. 
Thennox,) > Eaasana 
McGregor, R. H.... 
Drayton, Hon. Sir 
Jey 


Bancroft, l.-P....:. 
Steedsman, J....... 
Bissett, E. D. R.... 
Howden: beceseet 
EeapstA. Ay. sae. 
Woodsworth, J.S... 
McDiarmid, J. S.... 
NRHOFSOD 0s Lista isn 


P.O. Addresses. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Lucan, Ont. 
London, Ont. 
Bracebridge, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Scotland, Ont. 
Trenton, Ont. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Drumbo, Ont. 
Norwich, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Parry Sound, Ont. 
Brampton, Ont. 
Listowel, Ont. 

St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Picton, Ont. 
Pembroke, Ont. 
Eganville, Ont. 
Bourget, Ont. 
Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Barrie, Ont. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Cochrane, Ont. 
Haileybury, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Galt, Ont. 
Welland, Ont. 
Harriston, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 
Dundas, Ont. 
Aurora, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Pipestone, Man. 
Dauphin, Man. 
Pilot Mount, Man. 
Holland, Man. 
Russell, Man. 
Mekiwin, Man. 
Swan River, Man. 
Portage la Prairie, 


Man... 
St. Jean Baptiste, 
Man. 
Teulon, Man. 
Deloraine, Man. 
Beauséjour, Man. 
Norwood, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Px 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as electea at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—concluded. 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Wotod Names 
and tion, on Polled of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. 2 : Members. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
ERRSHEIDOLE. «cc ccs bcc cose 37, 854 16,956 13,094 |McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
LINTALGY 0 oe 41,132 16,835 8,753 |Totzke, A. F........ Vonda, Sask. 
ROMCLOUSIOY.... oct e ee ect a'e 31,832 15,120 10,981 |Carmichael, A. M. .| Kindersley, Sask 
Last Mountain...:......... 35, 608 14,518 10,116 |Fansher, W. R...... Govan, Sask 
ICD 0 0 9:6 0:5\e sivie gie'e 33, 280 13,997 8,771 |Johnston, J. F....... Bladworth, Sask 
Mackenzie................. 38,179 16,558 10,458 |Campbell, M. N....|Pelly, Sask. 
LE ER GH a 39,444 19,422 14,028 |Spence, G1...........|Orkney, Sask. 
PREMIOLG I Te oc oacc cet ee 38,403 17,171 11,686 |McLean, M......... Eldersley, Sask. 
Maes eae heavier F325. <2 88,591 15,873 11,838 |Motherwell, Hon. 
NS ae Len od Dee Abernethy, Sask. 
MMOOSCMSW 25 seess<.'ce0 8 ood 42,496 19,320 16,404 |Ross, J. G.......... Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford.......... 38, 829 16,468 9,139 |McIntosh, C. R..... pe eras 
ask, 
Pree Albert... ssc... 00s 44,136 18,337 13,827 | King, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie..|Ottawa, Ont. 
Qu’Appelle 84,055 16,589 135206) |MillersJa.. eset Indian Head, Sask. 
Loch ae 44,463 19,291 17,016 |Dunning, Hon. C. A.| Regina, Sask. 
Rosetown ee 30,903 14,031 S407 bivang: dene seen Saskatoon, Sask. 
Saskatoon 47,109 18,680 13,829 | Young, A. MacG....|Saskatoon, Sask. 
South Battleford 40,816 18,089 13,016 |Vallance, John...... Onward, Sask. 
Swift Current 39, 988 16,343 11,048 |Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
SUES et i ee 40,352 15,747 9,594 |Young, H.J......... Dummer, Sask. 
Matiow Bunch..........-.- 47,380 20,913 13,118 |Donnelly, T........ Kineaid, Sask. 
BROCE LOMA sheretste Sis slereieie's s 36,192 13,213 7,591 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(16 members). 
OS CER RS a ee 33, 188 16,190 8,893 |Gardiner, R........ Excel, Alta. 
PROBE DASA acne. day cee s 41,095 16,715 7,706 |Kellner, D. F....... Edmonton, Alta, 
PSS LEIO RIVED, fs,a0:0-loo0sides 87,215 16, 623 7,706 |Spencer, H.E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
FOU CAIRG Ra) a en 33,776 14,050 8,275 |Garland, B.J....... Rumsey, Alta. 
Calgary Hast.........0.20 40, 328 20,050 12,069 |Adshead, H.B..... Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary Wests. .-00..0.000+ 41,064 22,491 15,514 |Bennett, Hon. R. B.|Calgary, Alta. 
WAINTOSOS. 6) see e veces « 38, 564 16,909 8,646 |Lucas, W. T........ Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton East............ 40,017 19,548 11,500 |Blatchford, K. A...|Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West........... 43,494 22,118 13,053 |Stewart, Hon. Chas.|/Edmonton, Alta. 
MBER DTIC LO si ieis os «sida we oo. 39, 646 15,404 8,634 |Jelliff, L. H......... Raley, Alta. 
SCAG cic x, ss ss bess 2le,t 36,872 16,981 10,342 |Coote, G.G........ Cayley, Alta. 
Medicme Hat) .s ccc. ssc: 28,444 12,972 8,555 |Gershaw, F. W..... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
ORCS RAV CT o:0:6 601s ojets's «0.00 42,784 21,949 12,484 | Kennedy, D. MacB.|Waterhole, Alta. 
PREGMIY DOT: 6. tecrcacoucc nes 36,678 16, 854 7,778 |Speakman, A....... Red Deer, Alta. 
MPereVA Les 6.2% sales os 85,470 14, 337 7,545 |Luchkovich, M..... Vegreville, Alta. 
WVOGAGIIWAN. <5. 6ssciieses se 88,949 16,272 9,342 |Irvine, W........... Bentley, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(14 members). 
BPATEDOON SS. Ln oeG Ss oan koe 39, 834 19,262 13,643 |Fraser, J. A......... Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni. =a 21,378 9,430 7,362 |Neill, A. W......... Alberni, B.C. 


28,811 | 14,004] 10,386 
19,137 | 10,232 8,330 


Fraser Valley... 


Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay East. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


King, Hon. J. H.... 


Kootenay West............ 80, 502 15,072 14 556 | Bisling,, Wo imo. cos cn. Rossland, B.C. 
PHSUSIINO Sc ec uiAc fos cee aed 48,010 25,244 15,841 |Dickie, C. H....... Duncan, B.C. 

New Westminster.......... 45,982 25, 848 18,609 |McQuarrie, W. G...|N ow Westminster, 
DTS ad 28,934 10,712 8,050) Bradyedic Gs eccesii vs Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 56,338 80,560 ZL, Ole | Clarks, do AG... .| Vancouver, B.C, 
Vancouver Centre.......... 60,879 29,878 19,417 |Stevens, Hon. H. H.| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......... 24,215 14,452 10,920 |McRae, A. D....... Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver South.......... 46,137 24,188 17,480 |Ladner, L. J... =... Point Grey, B.C. 
LUO ape ae 88, 727 16,734 10,935 |Tolmie, Hon S. F. .| Victoria, B.C 
sO ae 35,698 16, 646 11,801 |Stirling, G.......... Kelowna, B.C. 


carrle er 
mem . 
er) Dawson, Yukon. 
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5.—The Dominion Franchise.' 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors for Dominion purposes 
consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial elections until, 
in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral Franchise 
Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters throughout 
Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being the ownership 
or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, and parti- 
cularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; each 
province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, c. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected Legislatures of these two provinces (R.S8.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualification of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2) and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establish- 
ment as provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both 
extended the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, 
c. 5; Sask., 1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 
(1903-1904, c. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Ed. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 
(6 Geo. V, c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, 
c. 5), the franchise was extended equally to women in 1917 and in New Brunswick 
this was done in 1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
the provincial franchises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in 
neither were women admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifi- 
cations were required in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova 
Scotia until 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women > 
had voted on equal terms (9 Geo. V, ¢. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise 
laws for Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections 
Act (1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers 
and sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption 
of a new Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rule as to 
changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which they desired 
to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c¢. 20), 
so far as it applied to general elections. The only adult British subjects who now 


1Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., formerly Chief Electoral Officer. 
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are denied the right to vote are convicted prisoners, paupers in institutions, certain 
Indians, judges appointed by the Dominion Government, persons paid for work 
on behalf of a candidate in relation to the election, persons expressly. disfranchised 
for corrupt or illegal practices and certain persons who by reason of their race are 
not permitted, under the law of the province in which they live, to vote at a provincial 
election in that province. The effect of this last exception is to exclude from the 
franchise only such Chinese, Japanese and East Indians as reside in British 
Columbia and did not serve in the Canadian forces during the war, and such 
Chinese as reside in the province of Saskatchewan and did not so serve. 


The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 


number of votes polled at the general elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 and 1926, are 
given in Table 8. 


8.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 


and 1926. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Provinces. |— 
1917. 1921. 1925. 1926. 1917, 1921, 1925. 1926. 


Prince Edward Is.} 28,221 46 , 879 45,454 46,208 32,249 52,556 49,558 55,569 


Nova Scotia....... 133,930 | 294,473 | 277,073 | 273,712 || 106,621] 260,860] 222,883 229, 846 
New Brunswick...} 94,456 | 204,575 | 211,190] 210,023 84.408 | 156,263 | 152,652 162,777 
Quebec............ 396,666 |1,056,792 1,124,998 |1,133,633 || 301,519 | 779,591 | 805,492 809,295 
Loy ee ee 904,075 |1,738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 |] 719,077 |1,139,685 |1,223,027 | 1,226,267 
Manitoba.......... - 188,029 | 255,143 | 250,505 | 257,244 || 109,542 | 173,941 | 171,124 198,028 
Saskatchewan..... 183,806 | 333,613 | 346,791 | 353,471 99,253 | 225,286} 197,246 246,460 
PANOLES 5555. oi0:0.0:s' 140,757 | 278,706 | 283,529 | 279,463 || 107,272 | 178,824] 161,423 157,993 
British Columbia.| 122,071 | 230,451.| 244,352 | 262,262 97,994 | 156,012 | 183,748 185,345 
BMEON 2 ..35..... 1,788 1,658 1,621 1,848 1,442 1,388 1,259 1,482 

Canada........ 2,093, 7991/4, 435,310 |4,607,419 |4,665, 38151, 650,377 2|3,119,306 |3,168,412 | 3,273,062 


INot including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. Moreover, military 
voters were, generally speaking, not on the lists. 


__2Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation, and excluding 232,952 
military votes. 


’Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 


2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 9 gives the names and areas, as in 1926, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 
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9.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


ec c0_—_€0€_0€0 


Present Area (square miles). 


Province, Date of 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. 
or District. or Creation. 
Land. | Water.| Total. 
WS ee Se ee 
ONntALO: seasccene ss July 1, 1867 [Ass of Imperial Parliament—The)| 365,880 | 41,382 407, 2621 
Quebee@sane: asecen.: s¢ 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867|| 583,895 | 10,539 594, 4342 
Nova Scotia....... & 1, 1867 |) (30-81 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 21,068 360 21,428 
New Brunswick...| “ 1, 1867 |} Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,911 74 27,985 
Manitoba.......... “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) an 231,926 | 19,906 | 251,8328 
eee Order in Council, June 23, 
870. 
British Columbia.| “ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871] 353,416 | 2,489 | 355,855 
P EH. Island... -... sé 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 So Ng Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII,| 243,381 | 8,319 | 251,7004 
c. 42). : 
Wibertaeccsce oes ce of 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3).| 252,925 | 2,360 | 255,2854 
NA oilpsapenaGoeeod June 138, 1898 ees Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict.,| 206,427 649 207,076 
6)" 
Mackenzie......... Jan. 1, 1920 { 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4905 
TO OWE Ma cdeidetecens ny 1, 1920 |+Order in Council, March 16, 1918. 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,160 
Prarie nee oeste crete) ore © 1, 1920 (| 546,532 | 7,500 | 554,0325 
TNT Parent) a Rae Sata baer Beinn sopacousosoe Se cqDecbrare: 3,547,230 | 137,493 | 3,684,722 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario 
Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Order in Council of July 6, 1896 (con firmed by c. 3, Acts of 1898), and Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c.45), and diminished in consequence of the award of the Judicial Committee 
of the British Privy Council (March 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 square miles of territory, formerly con- 
sidered as part of Quebec, were transferred to the Government of Newfoundland. 


3 xtended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ¢. 32). 


4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The 
original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest 
Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act 
of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin 
and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order 
in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in 
the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia are 
uni-cameral, consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec 
and Nova Scotia there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly . 
For a detailed description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred 
to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 10. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book. 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1927, and present Ministries. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


§SSSSSS:.—000—6_0_—9aa—as=q»—>00—050505 


Date of + Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
a | re 

Mee sRvODINSON: «<.52< 65.0050... June 10, 1873 a A. MacIntyre 1899 
Sir Robert HOdssonet ere cceis ie Nov. 22, 1873 || D. A. McKinnon 1904 
Thomas H. Haviland............... July 14, 1879 Benjamin Rogers 1910 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald....... Aug. 1, 1884 || A. C. Macdonald o: 1915 
edediahS: Carvells.::....cc00c8 65: Sept. 21, 1889 || Murdock McKinnon & 1919 
PIBGw Wa HlOWlAn....6.00006cdececsc. Feb. 21, 1894 || Frank R. Heartz : 1924 
a ae ee (eS 


FirtrentH MInNIstry. 


 ———_———— SS Se eee 
aS ————————————————EEEE—EEE 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, and Attorney- 
and Advocate- renioral s33% hie ri State be ey EonsAe CxSeunders: 1 CMe) Aug. 12, 1927 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister of 
Pepente mini. thr yen oe byt) co ME ESAS one We Meson seks, ox Snes» Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister of Public Works....................... Honads PiiMelntyres, 18.0) ek, Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Flonase Blanchard sc) ysacc Senin dine Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hous Di McDonald tek onde kee Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hon: WidseParessin a: S oceans. a Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hone Wi Ba Dutlona + ssco.n, cee A Aug. 12, 1927 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hone Ware Nenllnv: Die eee heh Aug. 12, 1927 
minister without Portfolio..................... Hon. G. S. Inman, Coe Aug. 12, 1927 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


7 Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Malachy Bowes Daly............ July 29, 18951 
Alfred Gevyones.-.2.cn.0. code Aug. 7, 1900 
iDuncani@y erasers. ..c. senses... Mar. 27, 1906 
James D. MacGregor............ Oct. 18, 1910 
David MagKeen.. ....0.). sens Oct. 19, 1915 
A. G. Archibald Mo@allamiGrant.scas as. coe eek Noy. 29, 1916 
EWS aoe Richey McCallum Grant..¢...00-.en02.s. Mar. 21, 19221 
Lel J: Robson Douglas..:.........0.. Jan. 28, 1925 
James OL LORY ses.cecce on cer ene Sept. 24, 1925 


es Ce Oe 


1 Second term. 


TENTH MINISTRY. 


& ee 
eee 


Date of 
Office. Name, Appointment. 
Premier, President of Council and Provincial 

LUPUS On eh re eaten’ one. INS Rhodes: reateelecamaccteeee July 16, 1925 
ister of Public Works and Mines............ Hon. G.S. eee a Pat oa July 16, 1925 
tame “Genera eos cae eis ae Poees see HontWte Hall. sic eee ote eee Aug. 18, 1926 
ister of Natural Resources.................. Hon. J. A. Wakes SOON on eee neeor July 16, 1925 
PEOU OMEN PHWAYS.>..5s.<~o-ios fx cadueeeel MongPC Blacks... cases taeleceene July 16, 1925 
ister without Portfolio..................... Hong JER SATaser as. si tcirac1 on cocp eae July 16, 1925 
ister without Portfolio..................... Honsdic B. Caban nonas saaasecspeneeecee July 16, 1925 
ister without Portfolio..................... ona. Av Tboblane,jccseun so seneeiosen July 16, 1925 
ister without Portfolio..................... on WIN, Rebinss <2: ceo. eee July 16, 1925 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1927, and present Ministries—con. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LiruTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Seen 


eS SS 


Date of 
Appointment. 
1893 
1896 
1902 
1907 
1912 
1916 
1917 
1923 
Date of 
Appointment. 
Sept. 14, 1925 
Sept. 14, 1925. 
1925 
1925, 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
Date of 
Appointment. 
Feb. 2, 1898 
Feb. 2, 19032 
Sept. 4, 1908 
May 5, 1911 
Feb. 9, 1915 
Oct. 21, 1918 — 
Oct. 31, 1923 
Jan. 8, 1924 
Date of 
Appointment, — 
July 9, 1920 
July 9, 1920 
July 9, 1920 
July 9, 1920 
July 9, 19207 
July 9, 1920 
Sept. 27, °1921 
Sept. 20, 1921 
Nov. 23, 1921 
June 4, 1924 
Jan. 10, 1927 
April 19, 1927 


Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. 
sll PS EES | SEN re en eee ee 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle... July 1, 1867 || John A. Fraser...........- 
GoleP Pe Harding... ..c.n.- ee) ee Oct. 18, 1867 || A. R. McG@lelanicesasass< 
Tomas Wilmotinect se ces sees agers July 14, 1868 || Jabez B. Snowball Z 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............-- Nov. 5, 1873 || L. J. Tweedie..............+0++- 
MeBaron Chand lerncnsc.-iss ieee July 16, 1878 || Josiah Wood..........-.-+-+++5+- 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............- Feb. 11, 1880 || G. W. Ganong.....-...-..-+++-+- 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley........-. Oct. 31, 1885 || William Pugsley...........-.+++- 
JolmeBOyG eae re ereere eee eaucr ‘Sept. 21, 1893 |} William F. Todd..........-...++: 
irene ag Se eee 
SrvenTEENTH MINISTRY. 
: 
Office. Name. 
Premier and Attorney-General.............--.- Hons Je BioMe, Baxter sacs sitet 
President of Council... 22 pee ccs n dence ete Hons Lo Ps, Dy Dilley 2:2ep sre,s1caverelsiesntate- 
Minister of Public Works.............+-+0e+009> Hon. D. A. Stewart.. 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer...........+++-+- lon. SiO Ser ccanerie et tala 
Minister of Lands and Mines.........-...+++-: Hon. C. D. Richards 
Minister of Agriculture.............-eeeeeeee ees Elon woul a Smale Miccspieme.s siren tinct leers 
Ministerot Health. vos:c<ccseecas tam © mciies ois on Honekl. 0. Taylor. . ..< <.reccitsdaetvettn 
Minister without Portfolio...........--..+600+- Hon, BAS Reilly scccnsora. Sonmcreires 
ett eee eee ee 
QUEBEC. 
LikUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
a 
Date of 
Name. : Name 
A t it. 
pee aT 
Sir INO ILGA eas, ents weno ours iy July 1, 1867 || L. A. Jetté........ 2... s ee eee eee 
Sir Nev Belleair eee eee Jan. -31,°18681]| L. A. Jetté.............. 2.2. e es 
Réné Edouard Caron...........-+++: Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... 
Luc Letellier de St.-Just..........-.- Dec. 15, 1876 |] Sir Francois Tange lier: accesses 
Théodore Robitaille..............-- July 26, 1879 || Sir Pierre E. Leblanc...........- 
Lobe Ro iMosson taveacdectets one Nov. 7, 1884 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
AGAR AMG ers ites cachtactee 4 3 deleie teltet Oct. 24, 1887 eval Sat wonenee srecounee 55oc 
Sint AWC hapleatts vers sacrre rtsen ore Dec. 5, 1892 || Hon. L. P. Brodeur.............. 
, Hon! Ni Pérodeau.... 1c... -2<- > 
bee eS Se es ee 
1Second term. 
SixtepntH Ministry. 
Office. Name. 
a a a ee ee eS SS 
Premier, Attorney-General and Minister of 
Municipal Affaivs......0.... csp cece eee e eens Hon: L. A.-Taschereau....s.0%0 ose eae 
Minister of Agriculture...........2..eeeeee eee Hono Carona cece ek cana ares 
Minister of Waudeandikorestea se eres Hon, He Mercier... sca --1iemertnies ee 
Minister of Public Works and Labour........... Hone. Galineaultsi.2.-cnsc00 veeacs 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries...| Hon. J. E. Werrapllt,..ceectedscieen eter 
Provincial Secretary and Resistratecasie ELON ava eles aciacieis cee atari 
Minister of ROadS iii semen stevetcreen's ialelefettarerat= Hone ls. Perrone Arc sx icicaeteem tales st 
Minister without Portfolio..........-...++--++- Hont be Morea cutiadcesaaetosse see 
Provincial PRreasurers cvs deg see soles cera detenrrier. AG Fein, dh MIND (0) Oa nS ROR nana sttonm.co. 
Minister without Portfolio...............000++- FROMMER HADIONT Giese oer olslteeta oer 
Minister without Portfolio............-+++++-+: Lets patel DN) Waseseemcriadacrorecd.5 
Minister without Portfolio.............--.-+66- Hon: Alfred Leduc.......0... see eeeese 


i ge 3 1S pbs Tee ee ee SS eee 


q 


Penn) As 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1927, and present Ministries—con. 


ONTARIO. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


_ 
5 oo ——————llWlll@wl 


; Date of 
Name. Apoointinent: Name. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted 1867 |) Sir Oliver Mowats.....0.0:.00+0-. 
USES Bs ee Jul 1868 || Sir William Mortimer Clark..... 
John W. Crawford.............. a y 1873 || Sir John M. Gibson.............. 
Pine Nacdonald ....<. 2.00 Ac 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie..... 
John Beverly Robinson 1880. |} Lionel H. Clarke... 0... c.0. eee 
Sir Alexander Campbell . 8, 1887 || Col. Henry Cockshutt........... 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 || William Donald Ross............ 


Date of 


Appointment. 


Nov. 18, 1897 
April 20, 1903 
Sept. 22, 1908 
Sept. 26, 1914 
Nov. 27, 1919 
Sept. 10, 1921 
Dec. 30, 1926 


"= 


Nintu Ministry. 


See 
eee 


Office. 4 Name. 


Premier and Minister of Education.............| Hon. G. H. Ferguson................... 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........ Hons Geos gitenrye. seecrccnatice. elton 
PNELOENOY=General 5.6 -.o...5 occa ees cose vin Seldidin os FLORA WEL GRC tes tt Arc stescusedeles Biot. 
- SECTELLSTERG) i ATIF co peal aca ae ig oe en Hon>@harles: MeCrae s.cae.05 stenietars 251+ 
Minister of Public Health and Labour.......... Hon. Dr: Forbes Godfrey.............. 
BePOyInGIAl SOCrebary. of <.bs acco ssc.c ecetiwae tees Hons LincolnyGoldieiiccs. 6h cent «snsircres 
MaimisterOL Agriculture... ... ccs .cseene eter ese les ET OmmVOUNUS MATE IMNyiee cco cick yorene are 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. ELONG WW navn la ySOne acest. Sas ost es 
eromincial Treasurer... .... si <<00.cabewennnes aoc Omed gD. MOnteit i: sc.cco< inc cate sees + 
Minister without Portfolio...................0. EONS Ris. COOKE: ee sees cic quarensionen 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hon. Dradbeemine Cartuctetcctd-.arsces 


MANITOBA. 


Li£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 


Appointment. 


July 16, 1923 
July 16, 1923 
Oct. 18, 1926 
July 16, 1923 
July 16, 1923 
July 16, 1923 
July 16, 1923 
Oct. 18, 1926 
Oct. 18, 1926 
July 16, 1923 
July 16, 1923 


See ee 
ooo 


= Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. 

Mere PATCHIDAIG : oc «ose cc-ss,eiareere May. 20) 18701) Je Cm abherson ccs. assc<oeehtn 

Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || Sir D. H. McMillan.............. 

Melexander Morris.....:...-.......... Decrees 1872 SiraDs Ee MreMinllanes sense - 

Joseph Ed. Cauchon................. DOG 2s LSiaiioir IDs Cu Cameronsctcccsc ecco: 

emer ASIINS ? so: oh, ee PET a ee Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... ihe 

MOPISCNIE 2.2 «oes c4 esas veeeen ee. July 1, 1888 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 
Theodore A. Burrows............ 5 

a | EE ee ee eens MSI eee Ee 


1 Second term. 


Twe.rrH Ministry. 


Date of 


Appointment. 


2, 1895 

Oct. 16, 1900 
y 11, 19064 
Ae Lott 
3, 1916 

7, 19211 

9, 1926 


———————————————————— 0000 


Office. Name. 


Date of 


Appointment. 


Aug. 8, 1922 

Treasurer and Minister of Telephones and}| Hon. John Bracken...........0s.+es00+- 

ME ess Se ioe vv aniston Coe cone Jan. 12, 1925 
MPOTNOV-ATONGTAl «ieee c decd ecceesdeleseiten: LON es Mai Ona sien ncrhaledswarenad eee April 29, 1927 
Minister of Public Works..................0..). OnwWapaClubbssnstascanadeteve es Aug. 8, 1922 
Municipal Commissioner and Public Utility 

AIMED 65608 3 cue cure. cues otariys Warsihinr FLO); Ws MOWEG0d a..ccnuadee aes eee Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and 

Railway Commissioner...................... HonvAL Préfontamotistcse: doseereune Jan. 12, 1925 

amister of Education..::.. 000+... ---.6+s.+0000: VOR. A 4 ELOCY non sciaonas bs heres: April 21, 1927 
*rovincial Secretary, Provincia] Lands Com- 

missioner and Minister of Public Welfare... Sony Chas. Cannons .cagusasacesneces G Oct. 29, 1924 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1927, and present Ministries—con. 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


LinuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment. Appointment. 
FAHY AH OL e Obi amreael ce melelepicte teeters Sept. 1, 1905 Feb. 17, 1921 
Geo Wie Brown. 2.220 ccieio0e susie Oct. 5, 1910 || H. W. Newlands...............-- Feb. 22, 19261 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake............ Oct. 6, 1915 


1 Second term. 


FourrH Ministry. 


oo ee ee eee 


Date of 


Office. Name. Appointment. 


————————— 


Premier, President of Council and Minister of 
Ti UGA TIOI oo ses eee  a e Hon. James G. Gardiner.............. Feb. 26, 1926 


Printer’s Office and Bureau of Publications...} Hon. S.J. Latta...........sseeeee sees Feb. 26, 1926 


Minister of Agriculture and Minister in charge 

of the Child Welfare Act...............-.-.- Hon. Charles M. Hamilton............ Feb. 26, 1926 
Minister of Public Health and Minister of Public 

Nilay a coh Be Ado ee ns Ee oH an mee ae ria dina noe: On ave ME. UPC ccpactereryae snare ayeccrenetetter Feb. 26, 1926 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Tele- 

AONE Toe ubddes DannoEn Ano LonHoseansaDoQgedGc Hon W, 0. Pattersons. os etavstncee sea Feb. 26, 1926 


Attorney Generale, acs gostei stern eee ces Hone Thos. ©) Davis, K.C...csencens Feb. 26, 1926 
Minister of Highways, Minister of Railways ; 

and Minister in charge of the Bureau of 

TMabour and INGustriessnne ct. seek ee emitter Hon. George Spence.........-..+200+-- Dec. 15, 1927 


ne ee SS eee 


ALBERTA. 
LizuTENANT-GOVERNOKS. 


ee 8 —eeee———————————eEeee 


Date of + Date of 
“ Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
George H. V. Bulyea............-..- Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett..........-.- Oct. 6, 1915 
George H. V. Bulyea..............-- Oct. 5, 19101] Robert George Brett............. Oct. 20, 19201 
Wilhiam: Pe berticess seinen Oct. 20, 1925 
Oe ee See 
1 Second term. 
Fiera Ministry. 
NE  — ———————————————————————————————— 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
ee DE SE Fe 8 a ee Se 
Premier ee eee ote associ eso etl earnee JNov. 23, 1925 
Provincialisectotalve eerste cin. « } Hon. J. E. Brownlee..........+.+-++++- \June 25, 1926 
Bisomney sere Factan qauooa cbobeSecOboonDooe Efonadie belavan ULI arrester te 5, 1 
TOVINCIAl LRCABUTED, « «svi. - sin set ele eisielsle « : ov. 38, 19 
Minister of Municipal Affaits...0...00..000..0) Hon. R. G. Reid........0.+-00seeeee ee Nov. 28, 1928 
inisteriof ACTICUIEUTC sn acccice oerurerselesieisiers ug. 18, 1921 
WMincter ol Pablinblenlthee oe ee Hon. Geo. Hoadley..........-+.++-+0+- Nov. 3, 1923 
Minister of Railways and Telephones........... Hon. Vernor W. Smith................- Aug. 18, 1921 
Minister of Public Works... ..¢.6-...<. ecm 40 Hons Os ln MePherson. «sss, <c1e oe ae Dec. 31, 1926 
Ministerof Hducations joc: sc soceseeeieeenio ssc Hon eminubakenresn .uniiirren. <ehy ae Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio............-00->=: HonslrenesParlbyians o-ccoses qoutes ssn Aug. 13, 1921 


ee ee eS ee 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1927, and present Ministries—concluded. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LinuTENANt-Governors, 


———— aa 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment. Name. Appointment, 
— 

UA TECU RTA ee eee ee ee July 20, 1871 || James Dunsmuir................. May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards............ July 20, 1876 || T. W. Paterson...........0. 0°77 Dec. 3, 1909 
Clement F. Cornwall................ July 20, 1881 |] Sir Frank S. Barnarde%),)3) 0 oie Dec. 5, 1914 
PAREDAIIGISON: tir. Ae er oa conn): Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Edward G. Prior... 1177" Dec. 9, 1919 
Edgar Dewdney.................... Nov. 1, 1892 || Walter C, Nichol.......00077' 77" Dec. 24, 1920 
Thomas R. McInnes................ Nov. 18, 1897 || R. Randolph Bruce.............. Jan. 21, 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniere.._. June 21, 1900 


ESE Fi ors aran pa mee ea ene SU. ee Me ane cad 


TwentietH Ministry, 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 

Finance, Minister of Education and Minister 

RUSUAir ents ron er hey, Mic atior oi Hones, DeMacibeany yaya 4 Aug. 20, 1927 
Attorney-General and Minister of Labour....... Eonar Melanson ees is oe ce Aug. 20, 1927 
Pieter oi hands!+ vit Ne) Tie) Hon DMPatcullos aes ies te ae Aug. 20, 1927 
Minister of Agriculture......................... Hon sea Barromon na) i 8s ee Aug. 20, 1927 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Mines and 

Commissioner of Fisheries................... Hon’ WalliambSloam coer. 4 aedssac,.2. Aug. 20, 1927 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Rail- 

SERS ap igh es ce eee Se ee ee Hon. W. Hi. Sutherland...,............ Aug. 20, 1927 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Nore.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces 
of the Dominion. The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, 
coe and Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department 
oi the Interior. 


LizuTenant-Governors. 


——sSsSsS—C—COsess 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name Appointment, 
Bees Archibald. 2°00. Slug May 10, 1870 || Joseph Royal.................... July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || C. H. Mackintosh................ Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander Morris.................... Deez. 2; 71872) MiG. @ameron. ote May 30, 1898 
“17 BE Sn Ore (oelSi6u| ALE Horset...\e.uee. bisesels Oct. 11, 1898 
Edgar Dewdney.................... Decrerc al 88a CAeHe Horeop amen iiny ii ae Mar. 30, 19041 


1 Second term. 


IV.—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or by 
correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
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colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having appointed 
an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown Agents, appointed by the Secretary of State, and paid by the colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. To 
overcome the inadequacy of the methods of communication between the Canadian 
and Imperial Governments (carried on at that time by correspondence between 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies), the position 
of High Commissioner for Canada was created in 1879 (See R.S.C., 1906, c. 15). 
This official is the representative of the Canadian Government in London, appointed 
by the Canadian Government and clothed with specific powers as a medium through 
which constant and confidential communications pass between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Canada. The duties of the office were defined in the Act 
as follows:— ; 


(1) To act as representative and resident agent of the Dominion in the United 
Kingdom, and in that capacity to execute such powers and to perform such duties 
as may from time to time be conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 

(2) To take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in the United Kingdom, under the Minister of the Interior; 

(3) To carry out such instructions as he may from time to time receive from 
the Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general interests 
of the Dominion in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The present incumbent, Hon. P. C. 
Larkin, was appointed in February, 1922. 


Agent of Canada in Paris, first occupied in 1882 by the Hon. Hector Fabre, whose 
duties were defined as:—.....- “to spread information in France and on the 
continent of Europe regarding Canada, its resources and its advantages as & field. 
for emigration. That he will also solicit the attention of the capitalists of France 
to the minerals, timber and fish products of Canada and the promise which they 
offer in return for their development”. 


The agent is also instructed “to conform to any instructions which he may 
receive from the High Commissioner for Canada in London regarding steps to be 
taken to improve the commercial relations between France and Canada, and to 
report monthly to the Secretary of State the efforts which he may have made to 
carry out the duties entrusted to him”. 

Hon. Hector Fabre held the office until his death in 1910. His successor, 
Hon. Philippe Roy, was appointed in May, 1911, under the title ““Commissaire 
Général du Canada en France”. 
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Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the diplomatic 
business between Canada and the United States has been steadily increasing, as 
the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the closeness of the 
business relationships between their citizens. Under the Treaty of 1909, the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, composed of three citizens of the United States and three 
citizens of Canada, was created to “prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary 
waters” and generally: to adjust differences along the frontier. However, many 
other questions still remained to be settled through the medium of the British 
Embassy at Washington, and as these issues increased in importance, it was deemed 
advisable that Canada should be directly represented in the capital of the United 
States. The assent of the British Government to this plan was obtained at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, when it was laid down in the report of the Inter- 
imperial Relations Committee that “the plenipotentiaries for the various British 
units should have full powers, issued in each case by the King on the advice of 
the Government concerned, indicating and corresponding to the part of the Empire 
for which they are to sign”. Accordingly, on November 26, 1926, the Hon. Chas. 
Vincent Massey was appointed to be “His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, with the special object of representing in 
the United States of America the interests of the Dominion of Canada”. The 
United States Government has reciprocated by appointing Hon. William Phillips 
its first Minister to Canada. 


Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days and are represented 
in London by Agents-General. These officials are appointed by the Legislatures 
of the provinces under general authority given in the British North America Act, 
and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that of the High 
Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have tended to become 
of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 
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IV.—POPULATION. 


The Population section of the Year Book contains in summary form the results 
of investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made by 
the censuses of Canada since Confederation, as well as in the general course of 
continuous administration. It is divided into three sub-sections, the first of which 
summarizes the growth and distribution of population between 1871 and 1921, as 
shown by the successive decennial censuses, in regard to the chief matters investi- 
gated at the censuses. The second deals with the vital statistics of the population, 
births, deaths, marriages and natural increase, and the third with immigration 
statistics and immigration policy. Taken as a whole, therefore, the section includes 
the chief available data on the population of Canada and its growth. 


I.—GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic phe- 
nomena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest single 
peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the general 
administration of public affairs. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d@étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census 
a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of 
population, is made in the manner described on pp. 82 to 85 of this volume. (See 
also pp. 72-74 of the 1924 Year Book.) But the census, especially since the intro- | 
duction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has become far more than a counting 
of heads; it is a great periodical stock-taking of the people and their affairs, designed 
to show as fully as possible the stage which has been reached in the progress of 
the nation. Thus the numbers, local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, | 
language, religion, education, housing and occupations of the people, severally. 
constitute investigations of enormous importance, to which all the continuous and 
routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of administration must be related, 
if their importance is to be realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes. 
the scheme of information upon which the government relies in conducting the 
affairs of the country. | 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.e., each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method each individual is counted 
as belonging to the locality where he is found on the census date. The de factc 
method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure plan better portrays the permanent 
condition of the population. The chief difficulty in its- application is found ix 
connection with holiday resorts, in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing Oo 
“absentees’’; a date prior to the opening of the holiday season is accordingly choset. 
for the date of the census. In the Canadian procedure, students and inmates o 
hospitals are assigned to their home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, ete. 
are counted where found. 
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The material contained in this sub-section on the growth and general distribu- 
tion of the population is a condensed presentation of the results of Canadian censuses 
since Confederation. For comparative purposes tables dealing with the population 
of the various countries and colonies included in the British Empire and of the 
countries of the world are appended. 


1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses 
have been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 5, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, and June 1, 1921. The population of 
Canada and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute 
and percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immedi- 
ately following. 


1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the census years 


1871 to 1921.1 
Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 
DIGVAISCOtA Ac s6ucsas cn 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 
New Brunswick...... 285,594 321,233 321,263 331,120 351, 889 387,876 
BAAD hr WERK oto 3 1,191,516 1,359,027 1,488,535 1,648,898 2,005,776 2 2,361,199 
BEETARION ia woke be skes os. 1,620,851 1,926,922 2,114,321 2,182,947 | 2,527,2922 2,933,662 
“LGA OF ee a 25,228 62,260 152,506 255,211 461,3942 610,118 
Saskatchewan.............. = = = 91,279 492,432 757,510 
BeeSEGAT. 2 seh oo os. = ~— = 73,022 374, 295 3 588, 454 
British Columbia........... 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 392,480 524,582 
Yukon Territory............ - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories*...... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6, 5072 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... = - - - - 485 

CIC RS is ee ee 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788,483 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1921. 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island................... 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
BrSCOLS 5:5 22.0.) : anes. 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 
Oty TEESE 2 (ee 7°74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 
ECL ud a ii al Ae all 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
SUMO T eis 5 83 8 Boskiy< ove ctor, acces ® oe 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-38 
|UD GIEE oan RIO ed aac Be? 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 
BEeOHOWAN «fore ol 2.68 1p elt - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
“HT Dyo ys eS EE eee - - - 1-36 5-19 6-70 
BemieColumbia i... .0/.4... sols. 0-98 1-14 2-03 3°33 5-45 5:97 
BGT POLL ULOLY  oia0%s. 5 ama sven eneuds.. - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 
orthwest Territories!.................. 1-30 1-30 2-05 0:37 0-09 0-09 
Royal Canadian Navy.................. - - - - = = 
LTS ASS” ah Aen Oo ee Se 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


_ 1The population of the Prairie Provinces, according to the quinquennial censuses of 1906 and 1916, was 
£iven on pp. 139-140 of the 1924 Year Book. 2As corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 
1912. %As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 4#The decrease 
shown in the population of the Northwest Territories after 1891 is due to the separation therefrom of vast 
areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 
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3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and numerical 
increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


wet ee eg a SSS SSS 
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Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


ae Popula- Popula- | Increase, 
rovinces or tion tion 87 
RaeritOres: an 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 a +o 
1871 ze se A ss 1921 1921 
F 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. : é 

Pat island... ee 94,021 14,870 187 —5,819 —9,531 —5,113 88,615 —5,406 
Nova Scotia....... 387, 800 52,02 9,824 9,178 32,764 31,499 523, 837 136,037 
New Brunswick... 285,594 35,639 30 9,857 20,769 35,987 387,876 102,282 
Quebec.) 7. hese) 191 5k6 167,511 129,508 160,363 356, 878 355,423) 2,361,199] 1,169,683 
Ontario... 1,620,851 306,071 187,399 68,626 344, 345 406,370] 2,933,662) 1,312,811 
Manitoba... 7...) 25,228 37,032 90, 246 102,705 206,183 148,724 610,118 584, 890 
Saskatchewan..... - = - 91,279 401,153 265,078 757,510 757,510 
AUD Orpa acer veces - - - 73,022 301,273 214,159 588,454 588,454 
British Columbia.. 36, 247 13,212 48,714 80,484 213,823 132,102 524,582 488,335 
Yukon Territory.. = - - 27,219) —18,707 —4,355 4,157 4,157 
Northwest 

Territories!...... 48,000 8,446 42,521] —78,838| —13,622 1,481 7,988| —40,012 
Royal Canadian 

INOW. jeans - - - ~ - 485 485 485 

Canada.......| 3,689,257 635,553 508,429 538,076] 1,835,328! 1,581,840} 8,788, 483 5,099 226 
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4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Popula- Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. Per cent 
Provinces or Territories. ieee 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 aah 
1871 to to to to to at 

le 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. vEAee 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
NOVAS COLIS ae aie de cae de 387, 800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.........-..-- 285,594 12-48 0-01 3-07 6:27 10-28 35-82 
Quebec en: corer eee aE 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
Ontario. e882 ec Jee 1,620,851 18-88 9-73 3-25 15-77 16-08 80-99 
Manito Ware acer else ieiate eer 25,228 146-79 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 2,318-42 
Saskatchewan. .3he- ee... oe - ~ - - 439-48 53-83 - 
Alpertace se 0. tehicoe eee - - - - 412-58 57-22 - 
British Columbia. ..'.........- 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33-66 | 1,347-24 
Yukon Territory - - - -| —68-73 —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 17-60 75-33 | —79-66 | —67-67 22-76 —83-36 
Canadas occ o eae. 3,689,257 17-23 11-76 11-18 34-17 21-95 138-22 


_ 1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to forma the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to’ Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the census of 1665 was a systematic ‘nominal’? enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, 
and conjugal and family condition. A supplementary inquiry in 1667 included 
the areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that in the United 
States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Law- 
rence colony in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of govern- 
ment may call for more than passing appreciation. 
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The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. 
By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected in villages. 
By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. Not to present further details, it may be said that at the time 
of the cession (1763) the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 
10,000 French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) 
were scattered through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time about 9,000. 


After the cession, our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more 


_ are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 


the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, z.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
and the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,0421. 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a “Board of Registration and Statistics’, with 
instructions “‘to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publishing 
the same”, and providing also for a decennial census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past seventy years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the 
years following Confederation, again, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 
and 1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 
17-23 p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, 
was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being 
under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada 
had reached approximately five and a quarter millions, or twenty times that of 1800. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement 
of the “last best West”. The unorganized territories of British North America had 
been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped 
and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the 
launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement 


and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost 


1A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1665 and 1861 was published as 
Vol. IV of the Census of 1871. 
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equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, 
which formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of 
course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of two and a half 
billions of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive 
undertakings (chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement, 
and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of 
cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, 
in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration move- 
ment just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, 
rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year. In the ten years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at 
least a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural “drag” of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of 
Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of 
any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 
even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, after 
which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unex- 
pected turn. Nevertheless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 again 
showed over 1,800,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840 or 21-95 p.c. in the decade, as 
compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. Reduced as is 
the rate of increase during the last ten years, it is higher than the rate of increase 
in any other of the principal countries of the British Empire except Australia, where 
the rate was only slightly greater, and considerably higher than that of the United 
States. 


The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
have on the whole suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its 
consequences than have the continental countries of Europe. None of them has 
actually declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries have done. Their percentage increases, however, have in almost all 
cases been lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and 
Wales increased between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 
4-93 p.c., as compared with an increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; Scot- 
land, again, increased only from 4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as compared 
with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 


Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,270, 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442, or 19-3 p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,436,- 
794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of the 
continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 to 
105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 
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Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States,’ there is a distinct 
movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 1921 
there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 1,720,601 
to 2,480,664, or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased from 5,471,023 
to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely larger than 
the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 1911 popu- 
lation. The same conclusion may be deduced from Table 2, which shows_that 


POPULATION OF CANADA 1871-1921 
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The solid line is on an ordinary scale representing actual 
growth; the dotted is on a logarithmic scale representing 
relative growth, from decade to decade. The figures opposite 
each line represent millions on their respective scales. 
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while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c., and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the 
country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, in 
1901, 12-02, in 1911, 24-09, and in 1921, 28-37. On the other hand, the three eastern 
Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the population of the 
Dominion, had in 1881, 20-14 p.c., in 1891, 18-22 p.c., in 1901, 16-64 p.c., in 1911, 
13-01 p.c. and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec— 
the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief centre of 
population, their population being in 1921 60-25 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901 
and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century has been 
that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these 
provinces, as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 


In 1881 the “centre” of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was probably in Parry Sound district, Ontario, in 1921. 


The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada, as 
these districts existed in 1921, were given on pp. 87-91 of the 1925 Year Book, 
while the 1921 populations of the electoral districts as constituted in 1924 will be 
found at pp. 85-89 of this volume, together with the names of their representatives 
in the sixteenth Parliament. Populations for smaller areas (sub-districts, etc.) are 
given in the great table extending from page 11 to page 218 of Vol. I of the Census 
of 1921. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (.c., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), is shown by provinces 
and for the country as a whole in Table 5. Generally speaking, the density of 
population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province | 
of Quebec reduced the density of its population to the low figure of 3-42. As among 
the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and | 
least in British Columbia. 


5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 
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Provinces. 1911. 1921. Provinces. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island......... 42-91 40-56 || Saskatchewan............+-- 2-02 3-12 
INGV aus COLIA.. sount es amie cre 23-37 SY NERY TU ores RES SA ooo 1-48 2-33 
New Brunswitkarres eres. ee 12-61 13-90 || British Columbia............ 1-11 1-48 
QuehbeCa en. ete eea er cic: 2-90 Seo CV ulconel OrniuOnyincmapn:seeretrae 0-04 0-02 
OMtarVOLee ass ce eeere eat e oel 6-91 8-02 || Northwest Territories....... 0-005 0-00 
Manitoba ji.5: cen sese ce 1:99 2-63 
COrsitti Ee eenen gages apcos 1-97 241 | 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable | 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emi- 
eration, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. The following estimate (T able 6) may, however, be of interest. 
During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also 


ens 
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great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who 
left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the Great 
War and did not return. The estimated figure given for emigration in the decade 
1911-1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly abnormal character. 


6.—Movement of Population, including estimated Natural Increase, recorded Immi- 
gration, and estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 


1911-1921. 
i 
Decades and Items. ; No. 

Decade 1901-1911— 
Population, Census of April 1, 1901 5,371,315 
Natural increase (1901-1911), estimated 853,566 
Immigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911) 1,847,651 
Total 8,072,532 
Population, Census of June 1, 1911 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911), estimated 865, 889 

Decade 1911-1921— 
Population, Census of June 1, 1911 7,206, 643 
Natural increase (1911-1921), estimate 1,150,659 
Immigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 19 1,728,921 
PIA renee cere tae Natoma Mee ae See eer Rat) er mew = — tell 10,086, 223 
memmnonion, Conens of Jane 1, 102120... 6.2. ss ce sba laeecn sc... cle Baa a 8, 788, 483 
Emigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, LOZ) (OSU ATE <n cee mene tie icc cn teed 1, 297, 7401 
Reames inpopalation, 1901101) 6. oe) ood cds odes cose see cove decooaiecescoucc, 1,835,328 
Sen Opntlone WthIVet or roc) 8s meet ney apn ooages Sen gtors esses 1,581, 840 


0S SS ee eee eee ee ee 


1This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Annual Estimates of Population, 1922-27.—While the populations in different 
countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial censuses, annual esti- 
mates of population are required by modern states for many purposes, such as the 
calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, and of per capita figures of pro- 
duction, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different countries various methods 
of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations are adopted. For example, 
in countries so far distant from the other civilized countries of the world as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records of the 
comparatively few arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any 
particular date with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births 
and arrivals and subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed 
since the census. For Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in 
either direction, this method is impracticable; consequently our annual figure of 
population must be an estimate pure and simple. This indeed is the case in almost 

all civilized countries, though their methods of making the estimates vary. 


a Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in the older countries 
_ of the world, and also in the United States; this method involves the annual addition 


_to the population of the country and of particular areas within it of one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or decennial inter- 
eensal period. This method is not yet applicable to Canada, where immigration is 
still relatively but variably heavy and the growth of population rapid. The method 


_ of geometrical progression, involving the addition each year to the population of a 


in percentage of the population at the commencement of that year, is also 
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generally inapplicable to Canada, as in only two decades since 1871 has the apph- 
cation of this method given approximately accurate results. 

In making the estimates of Canadian population, the Bureau of Statistics 
has adopted the method of fitting a series of curves to the populations of the different 
provinces, as ascertained at the six decennial censuses since 1871, using the curve 
which is found on trial to fit the population-history of the province, and adding 
the results for the provinces to obtain the population of the Dominion. 

The estimated population of each province for each year since 1921 is given 
in Table 7. The mathematical formulas used in obtaining the estimate for each 
province may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. Since the 
estimates are of a mathematical character, based upon the experience of half a 
century, they show the normal situation, not necessarily the actual situation at a 
particular point of time. In such a table of normal growth, good years are not 
credited with their full addition to the population, while bad years receive more 
credit than is their due. Nevertheless, the table is believed to represent approx- 
imately the broad facts of the situation. 


7.—Census Population of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1921, with Estimated 
Populations as at June 1, 1922-1927. 


Census Estimates. 
Provinces. population —= 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Prince Edward Island........ 88,615 88, 400 88,020 87,700 87,300 87,000 86, 700 
INIOivaiis COP Lane: arttte crertreaearas 523,837 527,100 530,000 533,600 536,900 540, 000 543,000 
New Brunswick...........:.- 387,876 391,700 395,500 399, 400 403,300 407, 200 411,000 
Que beck. saseraviceie aura teas 2,361,199] 2,400,000) 2,439,000 2,480,000} 2,520,000) 2,561, 800 2,604,000 
QOntarionne aackactce cites ase 2,933,662) 2,976,000) 3,019,000 3,062,000] 3,103,000) 3,145, 600 3,187,000 
Manttobasnostauciecstracns.<c 610,118 615,600 621, 200 626, 800 632,400| 639,056! 647,000 
Saakatchen all.ise. nee dec cia 757,510 770, 600 783,700 796, 800 809,900) 820, 7381 836,000 
A Der tae sce. cete mera a 588, 454 592, 200 595,900 599, 600 603,300) 607,5994 617,000 
British Columbia Ae 524,582 535,000 544,000 553,000 560,500 568, 400 575,000 
Vuk Onik...ce he tec = roa eer sie 4,157 3, 800 3,600 3,550 3,500 3,450 3,470 
Northwest Territories........ 7,988 8,150 8,320 8,490 8,600 8,850 9,050 
Canada i... 2..ceea 8,788,483] 8,908,550) 9,028,240) 9,150,940 9,268,700) 9,389,693) 9,519,220 


1Figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facty instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are:—(1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy, and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over female 
population. Both of these phenomena are exemplified in Table 10. 

In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census of 1665 showing 2,034 males to only 
1,181 females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between 
the sexes decreased, more especially since the French-Canadian population after 
about 1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when 
the English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
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mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the 
middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in 
Lower Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled 
Upper Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of a considerable 
excess of males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immi- 
gration of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called 
the “masculinity” of the Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz. 6-07 in 1911. 
The great war, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, has been since 1911 on the decline—a phenomenon 
which must be regarded with satisfaction, since an approximation to equality in 
the numbers of the sexes is desirable both in the interests of morality and also as 
promotive of the birth rate (an important consideration in a country where the 
density of population is only 2-41 to the square mile). In Table 8 statistics are 
presented showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces and 
territories at each census since 1871, while Table 9 shows the proportions of the 
sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The statistics of Table 10 show 
the position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 
A detailed treatment of the sex distribution of the population will be found on pages 
245-342 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


- 8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. 
Male. Female. |, Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54,162 54, 881 54,197 
NOVA Scotia, : 00... eeccce: 193,792 194, 008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. 145, 888 139,706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 
“DED WEE ae ee ra 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
“CHO 0 828,590 792,261 978,554 948,368 1,069,487 1, 044, 834 
“112 711 0) OE eae ie aioe 12,864 12,364 35,123 27,137 84,342 68,164 
Saskatchewan.............. - - = - = = 
NOEUR Ns 2 cits Fateh ay - - = - = = 
British Columbia........... 20,694 15,553 29,503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 
Waukon Territory ...-....5.. - - - - = - 
Northwest Territories...... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28,333 53,785 45,182 
(TIE Ss a a oe 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 253725 768 
rere eS Pe ree ek ee ee ee Se ee ee et 
1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. | 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 51,959 51,300 47,069 46,659 44,887 43,728 
BN OVE SCOUA. oo neces vee cece e 233, 642 225,932 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 
New Brunswick............. 168,639 162,481 179,867 172,022 197,351 190,525 
“Le CSR Bae Rg 824,454 824,444 | 1,012,815 992,961 | 1,180,028 1,181,171 
PERTION fee ches ey 1,096,640 | 1,086,307 | 1,301,272 | 1,226,020] 1,481,890 1,451,772 
OT) ee 138,504 116,707 252,954 208, 440 320,567 289,551 
Saskatchewan.............. 49,431 41,848 291,730 200, 702 413, 700 343,810 
0) I 41,019 32,003 223,792 150, 503 324, 208 264, 246 
British Columbia........... 114,160 64,497 251,619 140, 861 293,409 231,173 
Yukon Territory............ 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 
Northwest Territories...... 10,176 9,953 3,350 3,157 4,129 3,859 
Royal Canadian Navy...... ~ - _ ~ 485 - 


LNO EE es eres 2,751,708 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 | 4,529,945 4,258,538 
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9.—Proportion of the Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 


1871-1921. 
eS Ss s>SaMwMa(\(—“—“™—™oTv[(\v""™> 
1871. 1881. 1891. 
Provinces. < eee ? ae fi Lg 
e- | of Males e- | of Males ‘e- | of Males 
Males. males.| over Males. males.} over Males. males.| over 

Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 501 499 2 503 497 6 504 496 8 
INGvaiscotiau-wes seeraeer 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick..........- 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 

Quebecst. tNabae vee tore 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 _ 
(GyaneeR elo nolo. tro cone seen A §11 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
Manitoba ata. ccetines et 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 447 106 

Saskatchewan...........- - - - - - - - - - 

Alber tan cee cc nen teateiee es - - - - - - - - - 
British Columbia......... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 

Waukon DT errttoryenns. te - - - - - - - - ~- 
Northwest Territories.... 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Camadac..5. is. cee es 507 493 14 506 494 12 509 491 18 
Se ee 

1901. 1911 1921 
Provinces. “ Prete j < cer a ae 
e- | of Males A e- | of Males e- | of Males 
Males. males.| over Males. males.| over Males. males.| over 

Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island..... 503 497 6 502 498 4 507 493 14 
INOVa SCObIS ean. ee neue 508 492 16 510 490 20 509 491 18 
New Brunswick: cscs... -r- 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 
Que Wee eae cae s siajets aie ieee 500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 - 
Onbarlorteasne te aclasise seco 502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 
Manitoba sc seeds cet 543 457 86 548 452 96 525 475 50 
Saskatchewan............ 541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 
UNile’ss dt: ee yA Reece ce 562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 
British Columbia......... 6389 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 
Wakon Perritoryis. «ase 848 152 696 765 235 530 678 322 356 
Northwest Territories.... 506 494 12 515 485 30 517 483 34 
Royal Canadian Navy.... - = ‘= - - - | 1,000 - 1,000 
Canadaecnt 2.0 065.% 512 488 24 530 470 60 515 485 30 
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10.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 


Norz.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of Excess of 

_-| males over males over 

Countries. Year. | females in Countries. Year. | females in 

each 100 each 100 

population. population. 
Argentine Republic............ 1918 Qt WN ASDAMNER cee er saeticistelicce ia terran 1920 —1-34 
Canad ..52.c.0tonces bacnuer 1921 3:00. sbolewmsse- -eece cee era 1920 —1-59 
Union of South Africa!......... 1921 DeG2™ Ni Switzerland neues ees 1910 —1-62 
GE ere orice nor boctinnn Fcdrs 1921 DRA elEOraNC@aatsictateie solar siersi ese toiove eale7er= 1911 —1-74 
Now: Zealandincaccnes wae beesicr 1921 DEP. EI hae Sip dabonndqeucBocnDobbe 1911 —1-81 
United States of America...... 1920 1-98) ) ||, Denmark scales. ae o'bts = sien: ore 1921 —2-44 
PATISUTAIIEs .2)saieeceleres fsa} seleilete 1921 TSS Norwayicce ccnp cess erie 1920 —2-60 
Ireland soc csmmanieee te ae eek 1919 TOS Mi Seotlands: pace sine steerer clots 1921 —3:79 
RVUMANIA soo; seca etes s\<micleeis oe 1915 0-75 alpAUstrlassocet siiices one cient 1920 —4-24 
PAPAIN es cid celeeteinre giclee «1s leans ore 1920 Os22 SEP ruseiace eerie cs cress ates or evere 1919 —4-49 
Bul sariae.: cess sels eae ce elias 1921 0:04 || England and Wales........... 1921 —4:54 
(Ol V1 Rae eet aten > aniote so abe 1920 —0-57 Poland) Bieancciaet s see -apcsiele 1920 —4-66 
Netherlands 1920 —0-65 || German Empire............. 1919 —4-78 
Greece 1920 = 066 \[HeEOUSSLa ences -ceie os eenies oeinlere 1920 —4:-78 
Sweden.. 1920 —iL'ol Ge HOntucalecnm crass coke esse are 1911 —5:08 

Finland...... ; 1920 —1-31 

US ees ae ee ee ee ee 


1White population only. 
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; CONJUGAL CONDITION inal 
r 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


a In Table 11 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, 
legally separated and not given, for the six censuses since 1871. Especially notable 
is the larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly 
attributable to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. 
Noteworthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in 
recent years. The reader should also consult in the index the heading “‘Divorces’’, 
for the number of divorces granted in each year since 1900. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 population is shown by provinces in Table 
12; a table showing in detail the conjugal condition of the population in 1921, by 
- quinquennial age-groups from ages 15 to 19 and upwards, will be found on pages 
‘ 99-100 of the 1924 Year Book. (See also detailed tables on pp. 113-233 of Vol. II 

of the Census of 1921.) 


J 


11.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Sex. Single Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. Siete Given Total 
ate 
18711— No No No No. No No No 
LUCE Ga ee 1,183,787 543,037 37,487 - = - 1,764,311 
PONTIAC oe cscs ve 5 « 1,099, 216 542,339 79,895 = = = 1,721,450 
1881— 
TANG. So ccts ae se teas 1,447,415 690, 544 50,895 - - - 2,188, 854 
BRIBINAIO 2515 0 «sos 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - - 2,135,956 
189i— 
106 Fpl Se oe 1,601,541 796,153 62,777 - - - 2,460,471 
Ti S006) Ce er 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 = - - 2,372,768 
1901— 
EAN = oracle os 27: 1,748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - - 2,751,708 
Det) Cre 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619,607 
1911— 
“TUS ees eel iat 2,369,766 1,331,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 
PROMIGIO, «0% s.c1s ose 0 1,941,886 1,251,468 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921— 
LASSIE Eee elie 2,698,754 | 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 2 9,418 4,529,945 
IESTHIALO AS 21015) da..-22/0 2,378, 844 1,631,761 236,522 3,731 2 7,680 4, 258,538 
18711— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
a rn 67-10 80-78 2-12 - - - 100 
ani Ee ee er 63-85 31-51 4-64 - ~ - 100 
1881— 
LACS SURE ae 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - - 100 
GINO. . 5 clo. oe s 5 62-59 32-28 5-13 - - - 100 
1891— 
ME sce cs 65-09 32-36 2-55 - - = 100 
marine, | iis! . fh 2: 61-18 33-38 5-44 - - - 100 
1901— 
Ds ine 63-55 33-76 2-68 01 - - 100 
MIOIDAIC. ows. cc os. . 59-71 34-51 5-77 01 ~ - 100 
-1911— 
_ LG Sie 62-01 34-85 2-33 -02 03 *76 100 
Brerinignee sc 57°37 36-97 5-31 +02 05 +28 100 
— 1921— 
Nee ea eG ssn 59-58 37-49 2-64 -08 2 21 100 
Manele... 55-86 38-32 5-55 09 2 “18 100 


re Se eed A eee on  thelbe ae) beelb El hie 
1The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
tia only. Legally separated included with divorced. 
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12.—Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada, classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced and not given, by Provinces, 1921. 


Males. 
Provinces. 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.! | Not given. Total. 

ee ee ee gg eS | eee ees 
Prince Edward Island....... 27,634 15,668 1,549 24 12 44,887 
INO Va SCOUla uence aeessee tr 162,835 94, 808 8,440 217 172 266,472 
New Brunswick...........+- 121,428 69,674 5,918 125 206 197,351 
Quebecaserc ese eevee ter 736,144 406,540 32,912 603 3,829 1,180,028 
(Oruiavon padootwweaonosancaa 828,538 607,186 42,954 1,135 2,077 1,481,890 
WManitobaaceen ote cee tsaelersts 196,072 117,480 6,472 246 297 320,567 
Saskatchewan........--+--- 263,186 142,431 7,456 337 290 413,700 
Wlipertancc see orcas 199,741 117,081 6,667 413 306 324, 208 
British Columbia........... 159,629 125,656 7,118 547 459 293,409 
Yukon Territory..........-- 1,880 735 152 22 102 2,819 
Northwest Territories...... 1,460 935 66 1 1,667 4,129 
Royal Canadian Navy.....-. 279 201 4 - 1 485 

MOtalseawrea seen 2,698,754 | 1,698,395 119,708 3,670 9,418 4,529,945 
eS ee ee 

Females. 
Provinces. 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.}; Not given. Total. 

Prince Edward Island....... 24,717 15,616 3,358 18 19 43,728 | 
INCRE USO aten a decco coneos 144,859 93,384 18,752 210 160 257,365 || 
New Brunswick..........--- 109,670 68, 860 11,676 106 213 190,525 
Quebec... 02.0 de cece conse: 720,362 399,271 57,809 758 2,971 1,181,171 4 
OnGarilOe-aosuce si cereale mean: 759,901 589,518 99,259 1,369 1,725 1,451,772 || 
Pani top acc eceities «hese were 162,928 113,795 12,349 260 219 289,551 | 
Saskatchewan........--+-+- 196,499 136,270 10,567 233 241 343,810 — 
PNM eerake hig ope scoco Ob 0< 143,958 110,190 9,607 289 202 264,246 © 
British Columbia........... 114,199 103,433 12,846 483 212 231; 173m 
Yukon Territory... 0. s.° - 582 576 78 4 98 1,338 | 
Northwest Territories...... 1,169 848 221 1 1,620 3,859 | 

OCAL SS ast cine one ease 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236,522 3, 731 7,680 4,258,538 | 


1Includes legally separated. 


4.—Dwellings and Family Households.’ 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which statistics are not available, was 1,764,129, 
and the number of families, 1,897,227, as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 
1,482,980 families in the same area in 1911, and 1,018,015 dwellings and 
1,058,386 families in 1901. 

The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 _ 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4-97, as against 5-11 in 1911, 5-23 in 1901, 
5-53 in 1891, 5-76 in 1881 and 6-08 in 1871; this would imply that the Canadian | 
people are not less adequately housed than in the past. The average number of| 
persons per family was 4-63 in 1921, as against 4-85 in 1911, 5-03 in 1901, 5-26 in 
1891, 5:33 in 1881, and 5-60 in 1871, indicating a continuous decline since 1871 in 
the average number of persons constituting a household. For details see Table 13. 

2D weiunes.—A dwelling for census purposes is a place in which one or more persons regularly sleep. 
It need not be a house in the usual sense of the word, but may be a hotel, boarding house, institution, or 
the like. A boat, a tent, arailway car, or a room in a factory or office building, although occupied by only — 


one person, is counted as a dwelling house. On the other hand, an entire apartment house, containing many — 
families, constitutes only one dwelling. 

Faminins.—The term ‘‘family,’” as used in the census, signifies a group of persons, whether related 
by blood or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living 
alone is counted as a family. Thus, a clerk in a store who regularly sleeps there is returned as a family | 
and the store as his dwelling. On the other hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel or lodging 
house, if that is their regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether a hospital, poor house. 
insane asylum, prison, school of learning, home for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting a single family. 


ee 
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In 1921 the urban families numbered 958,371 in 843,588 dwellings, or 1-14 
families per dwelling. The number of persons per dwelling was 5-16 and the 
number of persons per family 4-54. ’ 


In the rural districts the number of families was 938,856 in 920,541 dwellings, 
or 1-02 families per dwelling. The number of persons per family was 4-71 and 


the number of persons per dwelling 4-81. For more detailed information, see 
Vol. III of the Census of 1921. 


13.—Dwellings and Family Households, by Provinces, 1881-1921.1 


Number Number Persons Persons Families 
Provinces. Population. of of per per per 

: dwellings. | families. dwelling. family. dwelling, 
eoeisiand........ 108,891 17,724 17,973 6-14 6-06 1-01 
109,078 18,389 18,601 5-93 5-86 1-01 
103,259 18,530 18,746 5-57 5-51 1-01 
93,728 18,237 18,425 5-14 5-09 1-01 
88,615 18,628 18,801 4-76 4-71 1-01 
Nova Scotia....... 440,572 74,154 79,596 5-94 5-54 1-07 
450,396 79,102 83,733 5-69 5-38 1-06 
459,574 85,313 89,386 5-39 5-14 1:05 
492,338 93, 784 98,491 5-25 5-00 1:05 
523, 837 102,807 108,723 5-10 4-82 1-06 
New Brunswick.... 321,233 51,166 56,948 6-28 5-64 1-11 
321, 263 54,718 58,462 5-87 5-50 1:07 
331,120 58, 226 62,695 5-69 5-28 1-08 
351, 889 60,930 67,093 5-78 5-24 1-10 
387,876 70,428 76,949 5-51 5-04 1-09 
BIUDOC As. .050 2 vid oss 1,359,027 216,432 254, 841 6-28 5-33 1-18 
1,488,535 246, 644 271,991 6-04 5-47 1-10 
1,648, 898 291,427 307,304 5-66 5-37 1-05 
2,005,776 340,196 371,590 5-90 5-40 1-09 
2,361,199 398, 384 442,356 5-93 5-34 1-11 
A 1,926,922 359, 293 366,444 5-36 5-26 1-02 
2,114,321 406,948 414,789 5-20 5-10 1-02 
2,182,947 445,310 455, 264 4-90 4-79 1-02 
2,527,292 529,190 545, 229 4-78 4-64 1-03 
2,933,662 637,552 681, 629 4-60 4-30 1-07 
MManitoba.......... 62,260 12,803 14,169 4-86 4-39 1-11 
152,506 30,790 31,786 4-95 4-80 1-03 
255,211 49, 784 51,056 5-13 5-00 1-03 
461,394 85,720 91,230 5-38 5-06 1-06 
610,118 117,541 128,984 5-19 4-73 1-10 
Saskatchewan...... 91,279 17,645 19,089 5-17 4-78 1-08 
492,432 118, 283 120,751 4-16 4-08 1-02 
757,510 163,661 168,555 4-63 4-49 1-03 
BMIDOTED:.;. 6c. 0600s 73,022 14, 842 16,401 4-92 4-45 1-11 
374, 295 87,672 90,346 4-27 4-14 1-03 
588,454 136,125 141,190 4-32 4-17 1-04 
British Columbia. . 49,459 9,793 10,439 5-05 4-74 1-07 
98,173 20,016 20,718 4-90 4-74 1-04 
178,657 36,938 38,445 4-84 4-65 1-04 
392,480 74,677 79,825 5-26 4-92 1-07 
524,582 119,003 130,040 4-41 4-03 1-09 
Wanadal........... 4,268,364 741,365 800,410 5-76 5-33 1-08 
4,734,272 856, 607 900,080 5-53 5-26 1-05 
5,323,967 | 1,018,015 | 1,058,386 5-23 5-03 1-04 
7,191,624 | 1,408,689 | 1,482,980 5-11 4-85 1-05 
8,775,853 | 1,764,129 | 1,897,227 4-97 4-63 1-08 
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Material of Construction of Dwellings.—Statistics regarding the material 
of construction of Canadian dwellings, as given in Table 14, show that the enormous 
quantity of wood available in Canada has made wooden houses the predominant 
type of dwelling, though their percentage to the total has declined from 80-16 
in 1891 to 72-92 in 1921. Their number, however, has increased from 686,614 
in 1891 to 1,286,396 in 1921. Brick houses have increased from 131,421 in 1891 
to 383,032 in 1921, or from 15-34 to 21-71 p.c., while stone houses have declined 
from 3-01 p.c. to 1:83 p.c. of the total during the thirty-year period. Concrete 
houses increased from 4,518 in 1911 to 11,163 in 1921 or from 0-32 to 0-63 p.c. 


14.—Dwellings classified according to Materials of Construction, by Provinces,1891-1921. 
(nny 


Total Number of Houses built of Percentage of Houses built of 


Provinces. Dvall. | ee 


ings. | Wood. [Brick.:| Stone.| Co™ | Other.| Wood.| Brick.| Stone. 


ee Se eS | |_| re | eee q 


No. No. No. No. No. No. p-c. p.c. 
P. E. Island— : 
PROM cccacie were ere 18,389 18,264 72 20 - 33] 99-32 0-39 0-11 0-18 
ROOM ert ote 18,530 18,219 52 14 - 245} 98-32 0-28 0-08 1-32 
SOUT coc chiar 18,237 18,075 68 21 1 72) 99-11 0-37 0-12 0°39. 
Ge rerctetea! ateter2 18,628 18,511 66 13 5 33) 99-37 0-35 0:07 0-18 
Nova Scotia— 
SOG crictecremeate 79,102 77,955 257 154 - 736| 98-55 0-33 0-19 0-93 
LOGON sew carer, 85,313 83,990 3il 112 - 900} 98-45 0-36 0-13 1-06 
ONG ene eteietore 93,784 92,338] 1,018 193 17 218} 98-46 1-08 0-21 0-23 
AOZ ose ciclo oe 102,807} 101,324 760 90 407 226) 98-56 0-74 0-09 0-22 
New Bruns- ~ 
wick— : 
54,718 53,199 850 73 - 596| 97-23 1-55 0-13 1-09 
58,226 55,058 766 114 - 2,288) 94-56 1-31 0-20 3°93 
60,930 59,879 868 65 8 110} 98-28 1-42 0-11 0-18 
70,428 68,572) 1,265 87 127 377| 97:36 1-80 0-12 0-54 
246,644] 188,605) 43,566 12,152 - 2,321] 76-47) 17-66 4-93 0-94 | 
291,427} 203,095 54,127| 17,400 — | 16,805} 69-69 18-57 5-97 5-77 4 
340,196] 224,619 93,345] 18,718 248) 3,266] 66-03} 27-44 5-50 0-96 
398,384] 261,505 110,576| 19,242] 1,584 5,477| 65-64 27-76 4-83 1-379 
406,948] 304,482) 85,230 13,136 - 4,150} 74-81) 20-94 3-28 1-02 | 
445,310] 281,042)105, 264 10,859 — | 48,145) 63-11) 23-64 2-44 10°81 | 
529,190] 305,899|178,302 12,075} 3,591] 29,323 57-81] 33-69 2-28 5-54 
637,552| 326,357|256,386 11,627| 7,863} 35,319 51-19) 40-22 1-82 5-54 
30,790 27,783] 1,066 262 - 1,679} 90-24 3°46 0-85 5-45 4 
49,784 43,287| 2,527 342 - 3,628] 86-95 5-07 0-69 7-29} 
85,720 76,758| 5,083 389 271| 3,219) 89-54 5-93 0-45 3-76 
117,541] 108,667) 5,915 457 442) 2,060} 92-45 5-03 0-39 1-75 
17,645 12,683 487 286 - 4,189] 71-88 2-76 1-62 23-74 
118,283} 112,139} 1,532 471 224) 3,917) 94-81 1-29 0-40 3-31 
163,661} 156,156} 3,222 418 216) 3,649] 95-41 1:97 0-26 2-23 
14, 842 10,587 97 17 - 4,141] 71-33 0-65 0-12 27-90 
87,672 84,345] 1,173 149 57| 1,948] 96-21 1:34 0-17 2-22 
136,125] 130,686] 3,023 95 215| 2,070) 96-00 2-22 0-07 1-52 


British 


20,016} 16,376 380 19 =|" 3,241)) 8f-s1| +1-9 

36,938] 30,679 935 56 = 

74,677| 72,714) 1,080 80 101 702| 97-37) 1-4 
119,003] 114,618) 1,819 275 : 


856,607} 686,614|131,421| 25,816 
1,018,015} 738, 640/164, 566| 29,200 
1,408, 689|1, 046, 766|282,469| 32,161 
1,764, 129|1,286,396|383,032} 32,304 


1 Includes brick veneer. 
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Tenure of Homes.—Of the 1,764,129 dwellings enumerated at the census of 
1921, 35,095 were apartment houses, and 76,471 were rows or terraces. Thus these 
1,764,129 dwellings provided 2,001,512 homes, 977,776 of which were rural and 
1,023,736 urban. Of the former, 767,581 or 78-5 p.c., were occupied ‘by owners; 
of the latter, 471,569, or 46-06 p.c., were occupied be owners. For details, see 
. Table 15. 


15.—Private families, classified according to Tenure of Home, by Provinces, 1921. 


Percentage 
Tenants. of homes 


occupied by 


Rent 


Free Ten- 
not |Owners. 
tenants. ciel ants. 
No. p-c. p.c. 


123) 80-73) 19-27 

83] 87-47] 12-53 

40| 56-29} 43-71 
4,474] 66-24, 33-76 
2,248! 80-73} 19-27 
2,226} 45:97) 54-03 
2,665} 65:26} 34-74 
1,400} 77-82] 22-18 
1,265} 41-07) 58-93 
7,599} 51-71} 48-29 
2,997} 80-61) 19-39 
4,602) 31-70) 68-30 
13,211] 63-25] 36-75 
5,737] 76:36] 23-64 
7,474, 54-38) 45-62 
2,559) 64-77] 35-23 
550} 79-22! 20-78 
2,009} 47-60} 52-40 
3,745] 75-01] 24-99 
2,807} 83-15) 16-85 
938) 55-85) 44-15 
2,138} 69-37] 30-63 
1,256} 81:77} 18.23 
882) 49°52) 50-48 
2,368} 54-14] 45-86 
1,241) 64-92} 35-08 
1,127) 42-29) 57-71 
38,882} 61-91) 38-09 
18,319} 78-50) 21-50 
20,563) 46-06] 53-94 


13,233) 5,899 
26,508} 21,514 
29,098} 19,834 
12,228) 5,916 
16,870} 13,918 
228,814! 184,375 
37,598) 17,714 
191,216] 166,661 
264,742] 195,844 
68,754) 41,325 
195,988} 154,519 
47,198} 31,411 
15,115} 5,457 
32,083} 25,954 
43,453} 29,953 
20,564] 10,955 
22,889} 18,998 
43,995} 29,406 
16,119) 5,096 
27,876} 24,310 
61,411} 47,777 
24,591] 16,108 
36,820) 31,669 
762,362) 568,088 
210,195) 108,994 
552,167) 459,094 


245, 054 
156,312 
88,742 
455, 694 
222,079 
233,615 


1,239,150 
767,581 
471,569 
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a ee eee 
5.—Age Distribution. | 


The same causes which in the past have rendered the sex distribution of popu- | 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute 
the bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their 
absence, so that there is a disproportionately large male population between the 
ages of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement 
of a new country where there is land and food for all and where the early dispro- 
portion of the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase 
and an extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus 
in 1871 (see Table 16) no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of 
Canada were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total population 
(526-76 out of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing 
urbanization of population, the average age at marriage increased and children 
came to be regarded as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of | 
every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 
under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were 
under 10 years of age and 434-82 per 1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 1911 
being probably attributable to the decline in ‘the proportion of adult immigrants to _ 
the total population. 3 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since | 
1871 may be illustrated as follows:—taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the | 
median age (i.e., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were | 
older than he), we find that as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian in 1921 | 
was 23-94 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age in 1921 was | 
24-73 years, while the median age for females was 23-17 years. Now, taking the | 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing | 
its median age as nearly as can be estimated, we find that that age was for the | 
total population 18-80 years, for the male population 18-78 years and for the 
female population 18-82 years. Thus the Canadian of median age, with exactly — 
as many people younger as there are older, was 5-14 years older in 1921 than in | 
1871—a fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the popu- | 
lation in the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. The | 
median age in Ontario in 1921 was 26-76 years, while the median age in Quebec | 
was only 20-79 years, a difference of nearly six years between these two provinces. © 

(See Table 17 for the varying age distribution of the population of different prov- 
inces.) A table showing by sex the age distribution of the population at the census | 
of 1881 and subsequent censuses was published on pp. 103-104 of the 1925 Year) 
Book. 


. 


16.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871-1921. 


ee cos——S0S$s_——<—<——> 


Age-Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Under liveane..-: seers 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23-859 

J — 4) Vearseen. sstacoiinscl< ce 115-649 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 
B= 0) Ee a cana caer 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108-685 119-334 
10— 10) Saas ees eee 239-854 227-404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 | 
2029 ee Bards aeienanioey 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-33 159-041 
S089) Sec actnicts eererece 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146-246. 
A040 i aecvototoneunee 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 100-071 109-480 
50—59, Sig Fs oe sei: 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 
CO ANd OVO. oie cies ors 55-128 63-269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 
Notigivelitt sscscesetackineaeics 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 


1 For more detailed information on the age distribution of the population, see pp. 1-111 of Vol. II of the 
Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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17.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, by Provinces, 1921, 
with Totals for 1911. 


Provinces. ee ee ee ato en 
Prince Edward Island....... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203-79 60-24 0-50 
BIEL SCOLIA. So. 6.0.0 cs Lecie ess 229-58 208-32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
New Brunswick...... 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38-53 1-22 
MESDEN GM ANo rs ss. wc ck st 264-22 219-26 335-09 150-52 27-08 3°83 
| UG iy ie 207-66 180-66 877-44 197-82 34-87 1-55 
DP COD EY oi u5. coisa esp ces ces 258-99 197-44 379-89 145-82 16-87 0-99 
Saskatchewan............... 289-93 190-67 382-89 123-82 11-65 1-04 
voll DURE ey 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
British Gobimbins 3.5): isi 198-31 158-07 424-57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Average for Canada, 19211. 239-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 242 
Average for Canada, 1911!. 231-83 Pi 191-59 385-35 158-03 28-12 5-09 


_ 1Thestatistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table but are included 
in the total population of Canada. 


6.—Racial Origin.’ 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 


“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 


to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ‘Canadian’ in terms of racial deriva- 
tion. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 


- grounds:—(a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations’ 


residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
respectively, the following must be considered:—(a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations’ residence are enumerated and differentiated through 


_the census question regarding the birthplace of parents; (b) that notwithstanding 


the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with 
the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 295 children of 
Chinese fathers and 618 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada (not including 
the province of Quebec) in 1921. Again, the fact that the constitution of Canada 
is based on the presence of two dominant races points to the desirability of a measure- 
ment of these factors; only recently it has been widely pointed out that the original 
French colony, numbering 75,000 at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over 
three millions to-day; measurements of this kind would be impossible if the answer 
“Canadian” instead of “French” were accepted under the heading of racial origin, 
yet undoubtedly if the descendants of the original French colonists are not ‘‘Cana- 
dians”, no one is; (c) finally, racial origin is an important subject for study in a 


2 For detailed material on racial origins, see pp. 351-565 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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“new” country like Canada from a scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint 
of the student of ethnology, criminology, and the social and ‘‘biometric”’ sciences 
in general. 

To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. However, summary 
statistics of third-generation Canadians are shown in Table 20, and details by pro- 
vinces and cities will be found at pp. 255-293 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 


Racial Distribution, 1871, 1881, 1901-1921.—The racial origins of the 
people of Canada as collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 
are shown in Table 18, while percentage figures are given in Table 19 for the popu- 
lations of the various racial origins at the above censuses. Details as to the racial 
origins of the 1921 population were given by provinces on pp. 108-109 of the 1924 
Year Book, and the racial origins of the population of the nine largest cities on p. 
110 of the same volume. 


During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346, or 45-67 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish, 57,433, or 3-63 p.c.; of Scottish, 175,757, or 11-11 p.c.; of other British, 
16,382, or 1-04 p.c.; of French 397,861, or 25-15 p.c. The British races were 
responsible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, 
and, together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born 
population, account for 1,369,779, or more than 86-6 p.c. of the total increase for 
the decade. 

When the changes in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century are considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.c. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 


from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. in 1911 and 12-61 p.c. in 1921, and the Scottish — 


from 14-90 in 1901 to 13-85 in 1911 and 13-35 in 1921. The total population of the 
British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911, and 55-40 p.e. in 1921. 
The other great racial element in the population is the French, which constituted 
30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 and 27-91 p.c. in 1921. 
Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two great racial stocks, 82-60 
p.c. in 1911 and 83-31 p.c. in 1921. So, taking the twenty years from 1901 to 1921, 
there has been a decline in the percentage of the British and French racial elements 
to the total population. 


This decline has in the main been due to the immigration of continental Euro- 


peans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth of the 
Scandinavian element in our population from 0-58 to 1-90 p.c., of the Hebrews 
from 0-30 p.c. to 1-44 p.c., and of the Italians from 0-20 to 0-76 p.c. The popula- 
tion of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has declined from 
5-78 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but on the other hand, the Dutch have 
increased from 0-63 p.c. in 1901 to 1-34 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, the percentage 
of the total population of European racial origin, other than British and French, 
increased from 8-51 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 14-15 p.c. in 1921. 

Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popu- 
lation. In the same period the population of Negro origin has declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0-21 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 

Details of the racial distribution of the people at each census are given by 
actual numbers and by percentages in Tables 18 and 19 respectively. 


—— 
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18.— Origins of the People according to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Norr.—The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces (Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 


Scotia) only. 


Origins were not recorded in 1891. 


{ 


Origins. 


ee a 


Grand Total 


1911. 


1921. 


No. 

706,369 
846,414 
549,946 


No. 

881,301 
957,403 
699, 863 


1,260, 899 
988,721 
800, 154 

13,421 


1,823,150 
1,050,384 
997,880 
25,571 


2,545, 496 
1,107,817 
1,173,637 


29,662 


202,991 


125 
23,035 
1;035 


1,222 
7,561 


3,485, 761 


254,319 


667 
108,547 
1,849 


3,952 
40, 806 


4,324,810 


1,649,371 
10,947 
2,994 
354 
17,312 
33, 845 
2,502 


310,501 | 


291 
16,131 
1,549 
127, 9411 
10, 834 
4,738 
17,437 
6, 285 
19, 825 
31,042 
3,865 
1,681 


3 


5,682 
4 

1,454 

31,539 


5,371,315 


2,054, 890 
42,535 
9,593 
5,875 
27,774 
54,986 
15,497 
393,320 
3,594 
75,681 
11,605 
105,492 
45,411 
$,021 
16,877 
33,365 
43,142 
107,535 
6,625 
3,880 
9,960 
35,158 
29, 845 
20,652 
147,345 


7,206, 643 


2,452,751 


107,671 < 


20,234 
15,235 
39,587 
8,840 
117,506 
21,494 
294,636 
5,740 
126,196 
13,181 
110,814 
66,769 
15, 868 
18,291 
53,403 
100,064 
167,359 
3,906 
12,837 
313 
1,616 
24,456 
16,861 
63,788 
18,915 
21,249 


8,788, 483 


nn www ee 


1 Includes ‘‘half-breeds’’. 
respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503. 


3 Included with Austrians. 


2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they were 


4 Included with Galicians. 
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19.—Proportion per cent which the People of each Racial Origin form of the total 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 
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Number per cent of population. 


Origins. 

1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921, 

British— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
EDP Lis bugera says behets elt «TR re 20-26 20-38 23-47 25-30 28-96 
Uris. nd. SS sheesh ts aoe ee we ee 24-28 22-14 18-41 14-58 12-61 
ISCOUCHE (2: araaxs ayy serine Sine aaa eee 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13-35 
Othere ee Ponce a eee 0-23 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 
Total British................... 60-55 58-93 57-03 54-08 55-40 
TONCH.S wetekeer a tic tates eee 31-07 30-038 380-70 28-52 27-91 
ANISUDIAI Soe se ae Reyer cheks, ER Sein OR - - 0-20 0-59 1-23 
BEI PIN. wrest cece Rae Meee = - 0-06 0-13 0-23 
Bulgarian and Rumanian................. - - 0-01 0-08 0-17 
Chinese y.5 eae ees See ees = 0-10 0-32 0-39 0-45 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - ~ - - 0:10 
DUECI Acs hace ces Aen eee Te 0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 
innishi.cer crews. aerate cone cae - - 0-05 0-22 0-24 
Gorman i. 5 ek tice r een tats Aen 5-82 5-88 5-78 5-46 3-35 
GROCERS eater ates ae eae te eae - - 0-01 0-05 0-06 
ELGDT OW. sy. te Rete «has Foote ort ~ 0-02 0-30 1-05 1-44 
En garian sae. © etek acc cee ete - - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
WnGiany wescte ores cche emt ee 0-66 2-51 2-38 1-46 1-26 
Etalianieain a) Cee. hy vee wee os SUE 0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0-76 
VAPANOSC seins aera aks gaan See ae - - 0-09 0-13 0-18 
INGOT Ost Bist tie aie eA ee 0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
BOSD ceed ts clea Moe onto - 0-12 0-46 0-61 
FRUSSIOMS. 5c deere, 111 Meme er ee se Be 0-0 0-03 0-37 0-60 1-14 
Seandinayians +o)-.44. eee eee 0-0 0-12 0-58 1-49 1:90 
Serbo-Croatian ss. (ec. seen eae ee ~ - - 0-04 
SWiss cists ct te ake eee ee eee ee 0-08 0-11 0:07 0-09 0°15 
Markish'xe oepae eects Loe ee - - 0-03 0:05 0-01 
Ukrainian—Bukovinian .................. - - - 0-14 0-02 
Galiciana rest toyed cee aes - - 0-11 0-49 0-28 
RANA 4. ced odeabo acre - - - 0-41 0-19 
Ukrainian’. Ae ascc acne - - - = 0-73 
NWarlOUusse nwa tect a ee aoe Moen 0-03 0:09 0-03 0-29 0-22 
Wnspecitiodt sian etn o eens ee ee 0:22 0-94 0-59 2:04 0-24 
otal, aera aos ee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Native-born Canadians of Native Parentage.—The information secured at 
the census of 1921 has enabled a special compilation to be made of third-generation 
Canadians, 1.e., of Canadian-born persons both of whose parents were also born in 
Canada, and who therefore come into the category described in the United States 
as “native-born of native parents”. Of such Canadians there were no fewer than 
4,857,523 in 1921, of whom 1,991,276 were residents of the Province of Quebec, 
and 1,451,544 of Ontario. The Maritime Provinces also show a high percentage of 
Canadian-born of Canadian parents. Figures are given by provinces in Table 20, 
while much more detailed information on this subject may be found at pages 256-293 
of Volume II of the Census of 1921. 
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20.—Canadian-born Population, classified by Age-Groups according to Nativity of 
Parents, by Provinces, 1921. 


Number of persons born in Canada having— 


Paes Both parents of Mixed parentage. P arent 
Age-groups. pare Father | Father One t One not 

gh aes Cana- Briticheloreien Cana- |Foreign, pais parent | stated. 

i; dian- Hen b ts “| dian, | Mother Home British, 

born. 5 * | Mother} Cana- Baad other 

Foreign.| dian. British. Foreign. 
Prince Edward Island| 86,250] 77,041/ 3,794 110 331 335] 4,523 58 58 
0- 9 ; 18,306 63 35 172 104 330 16 6 
18,517 59 34 72 71 296 7 4 
40,218 3,672 4] 87 160 3,897 35 48 


424,060} 19,030; 4,012) 3,063) 3,537] 24,758 982 890 
98,472) 5,907) 2,577/ 1,500) 1,474| 6,849 447 164 
99,615] 3,523) 1,066 800 819) 4,747 206 61 
225,973] 9,600 369 763} 1,244) 13,169 329 665 
$25,435) 11,862) 2,155) 4,915] 4,438] 16,295 681 637 
84,804) 1,423 950} 2,034) 1,673) 2,944 157 65 
79,837 664 599} 1,402} 1,110) 2,126 70 31 
160,794) 9,775 606} 1,479] 1,655] 11,225 454 541 
3/1,991,276| 54,404) 37,247) 19,507] 19,754| 37,760] 4,205 8,476 
545,552} 17,872) 21,572) 9,379} 9,252] 9,802] 1,762 533 
488,715) 8,843) 10,901] 6,123] 5,585) 7,872 829 557 
957,009) 27,689} 4,768] 4,005] 4,917/ 20,086] 1,614) 7,386 
1,451,544) 367,057) 92,704] 33,412] 43,841) 272,562] 21,057) 9,802 
371,522) 84,526] 44,855) 11,625} 12,140} 53,970) 5,188) 1,047 
363,753) 35,171) 16,158} 8,304} 8,670) 45,614] 2,560 695 
716,269) 247,360} 31,691) 13,483) 23,031] 172,978] 13,309] 8,060 
161,864) 64,342) 93,750/ 8,473) 10,885) 42,349] 4,685) 1,398 
46,356) 26,674) 51,691] 4,507} 6,005] 13,914] 2,297 244, 
40,629) 11,971) 30,436) 2,558] 3,032} 9,586] 1,037 173 
74,879) 25,697) 11,623) 1,408) 1,848} 18,849] 1,351 981 
190,684; 56,678) 136,898) 13,576] 13,869} 37,518] 7,483) 1,127 
56,453] 26,119] 89,027} 9,280) 9,406] 14,073} 5,083 107 
41,807) 9,483) 38,610) 2,949] 2,712} 6,865] 1,190 98 
92,424) 21,076) 9,261) 1,347] 1,751] 16,580) 1,210 922 
124,225) 45,728) 87,539) 11,337] 9,278] 26,588] 8,238] 2,157 
31,682] 22,938) 58,935) 7,619] 6,305} 9,393] 5,553 416 
27,433} 7,444) 24,002} 2,522) 1,647) 4,750] 1,543 303 
65,110) 15,346) 4,602] 1,196) 1,326] 12,445] 1,142] 1,438 
103,531} 72,952} 27,716] 7,436) 6,749} 36,136; 8,357] 1,169 
23,384] 32,967/ 16,606] 3,719} 3,239] 12,244] 4,147 156 
22,688) 14,289} 8,024) 2,268) 1,668} 8,203] 2,103 157 
; 57,459] 25,696] 3,086) 1,449] 1,842) 15,689] 2,107 856 


THUD eS eee 2,600 1,638 90 ral 44 47 119 32 559 
Mem Oe icicle scok Sa oN 527 320 24 25 24 21 35 9 69 
ES ee are ae 424 276 7: 35 11 10 26 17 32 
21 and over...... eae 1,649 1,042 49 11 9 16 58 6 458 
N. W. Territories. 75781 6,199 2 - - - 3 8| 1,569 
Re So 1,249 1,115 Pe - - - 3 2 127 
LS ee ee ee 1,120 995 - - - - - 6 119 
PANG OVE. 55. 6 didec 5,412 4,089 - - - - - - 1,323 
CANADA!............. 6,832, 7474, 857,523] 695,951! 482,196] 102,095) 112,734) 498,618} 55,787) 27,843 
BOE ee hee ct Sed: 2,033,377/1, 277,966] 218,515] 286,273) 49,859] 49,619] 123,550) 24,661 25934 
LR Uae eh Sen 1,559, 839)1,184,279| 91,473) 129,865) 27,009} 25,325) 90,089 9,569) 2,230 
a1 and oyer........... 3,239,531 /2,395,278| 385,963} 66,058) 25,227] 37,790) 284,979] 21,557] 22,679 


1 Includes personnel of R.C.N. 
7.—Religions.! 

The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person should be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the person belonged or adhered, or which 
he or she favoured. The number of persons stating their preference for each of 
the principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 21, while 

_ percentage figures are presented in Table 22. 


1For detailed information on the religions of the population, see pp. 567-768 of Vol. I of the Census of 
1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding in a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted above. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 
16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish immi- 
gration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 16-04 
p.c. in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from continental 
Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 to 3-26 p.c., 
the Greek Church from 0-29 to 1-93 p.c., and the Jews from 0:31 to 1-42 p.c., 
while increasing Asiatic immigration is reflected in the growth of the adherents of 
Eastern religions from 0-29 to 0-46 p.c. 

Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483) 8,572,100, or 97-5 p.c., are classified 
as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect, 172,529, or 1-9 p.c., as non- 
Christian, this figure including 125,197 Jews, 40,554 of Eastern religions and 6,778 
Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 

On pages 112-113 of the 1924 Year Book appears a table giving for Canada 
and for the provinces the number of adherents of each of 64 specified religions, 
as well as (in a footnote) the totals for Canada for 57 others. In addition, there 
were 119 sects enumerated, each with fewer than 10 adherents. Thus altogether 
240 distinct sects or denominations are reported, as compared with 203 in 1911 and 
157 in 1901. 


21.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 


Religions. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AGventists,.mesceiee a Peer e 6,179 Tqgall 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 
Apnostics, seo: cent ae eee - - = 3,613 3,110 594 
(ANG liGANS ater Meee eee 494, 049, 574,818 646,059 681,494 | 1,043,017 1,407, 994 
Baptistsll ta. ccc.centecnn oe 239,343” 296,525 303, 839 318,005 382,720 421,731 
Brothnonataccssoeeee, oeee 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 
Buddhistsrscms.) ween nacceee = - - 10,407 10,012 11,281 
Whristians eeeon neo ee - - - 7,484 17,264 12,566 
Christian Science........... = - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 
Woniucianss yas. 0 pias oncnys - - - 5,115 14,562 27,114 
Congregationalists a eta es 21,829 26,800 28,157 28,293 34,054 30,730 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 20,193 12,763 14,900 11,329 9,367 
Wowkshoborsa.ste sence: - - - 8,775 10,493 12,648 
Evangelical Association..... 4,701 - - 10,193 10,595 13,905 
Friends (Quakers)........... 7,845 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek: @hureh... scene cee 18 = = 15,630 88,507 169, 832 
CCV ae oeee dots Ae ae 1,115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 
ut hor ances ace te ane 37,935 46,350 63,982 92,524 229, 864 286,458 
Mennonites (inc. Hutterites) - - 2 31,797 44,625 58,797 
Methodistanas seer els 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886 | 1,079,993 1,159,458 
Mormonsesen.eperinn ore ce 534 - - 6, 891 15,971 19,622 
INotRelicion vans. cee wae cats 5,146 2,634 - 4,810 26,027 21,739 
RASANSL AG Asc a ohare eee 1,886 4,478 - 15,107 11,840 6,778 
Plymouth Brethren......... 2,229 - - 3,040 3,438 6,482 
Presbyterians.......: 0000.9. 544,998 676,165 755,326 842,531 | 1,116,071 1,409,407 
Protestants, ..n-aanw tune 10,146 6,519 12,253 11,612 30, 265 30, 754 
Roman Catholies........... 1,492,029 | 1,791,982 | 1,992,017 | 2,229,600] 2,833,041 3,389,636 
Salvation Army............. - - 13,949 10,308 18,834 24,733 
Wnton' Church vesceneeeyt - - - 29 633 8,728 
Unitartans aye. eer 2,275 2,126 alee 1,934 3,224 4,926 
Other sects: fenus samccoteeey 27,553 21,382 36,942 17,923 31,316 55,918 
INotcivents.. freien ee 17,055 86,769 89,355 43,222 32,490 19,354 


Totals ernst 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


1Including Tunkers in 1871, 1881, 1891. 2Included with Baptists in 1891. 


ar 
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22.—Percentage of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years, 


1871-1921. 
I 
Denominations. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
2 p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
TAG ANE 0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0-16 
LOTTE ae a 14-17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14-47 16-02 
EEL ene ie ea 6-87 6°86 6-29 5-92 5-31 4-80 
RO ERRMIANE S55 oe orn. a 6s oct = - ~ 0-13 0-23 0-14 
Congregationalists.......... 0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0-47 0-35 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 0-47 0-26 0-28 0-16 0-11 
Fastern religions!........... - ~ 0-19 0-29 0-39 0-46 
Evangelical Association..... 0-13 - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 
iSreek Church. "......5.<... - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 
WOWis Sos Skea - a. 0-03 0-06 0-13 0-31 1-03 1-42 
Lutherans... S 1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 3-19 3-26 
Mennonites?. - - - 0-59 0-62 0-67 
Methodists. . a 16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 13-19 
PMOTESONS Hels 6a.8). bck eae 0-02 - - 0-13 0-22 0-22 
ENOTOUSION 6 oo. conc ck con. 0-15 - - 0-09 0-36 0-25 
LUST eke. Se aaeemeneies 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
Presbyterians............... 15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 16-04 
MOPOSCANES. « occcc css eso sles oe 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0-35 
Roman Catholics........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39-31 38-57 
Salvation Army............. - = 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 
REO RDET SS roc cdrerovsion evoke 1-20 0-37 0-59 0-94 0-95 1-32 
Onppecified....... 26... :.; 0-49 2-07 1-66 0-80 0-47 0-22 
USE Stet a ee oa Bean 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


be 1Hastern Religions includes Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus, Bahais, 
aoists. 
2Included with Baptists in 1891. 


_ §.—Birthplaces.* 

The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses since 
Confederation, is shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born and 
other foreign-born in Table 23. The table shows that in 1871, 97-28 p.c. of the 
population were born under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage 
had declined to 89-87. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its 
maximum percentage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that 
percentage was at its minimum, 77-75. As a consequence of the large immigration 
from the United Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British-born 
population has increased from 7-84 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 

The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. in 1911, but. declined slightly 
to 5-88 p.c. of the total population in 1921, in spite of a numerical increase from 
449,052 to 516,258. 


23.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Foreign-born. Percentages of Total Population. 
Foreign-born. 
Years, |Canadian-) British- | Born Born Total ‘ ‘ 
pi born: born. in in other | Popula- |Canadian-| British- | ppiteq | Other 
United | Foreign tion. born. born. States- | Foreign- 
. States. |Countries. oral born. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. pc. p.c. p.c 
18714....| 2,894,186] 496,477 64,447 30,651) 3,485,761] 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826] 478,615 77,753 46,616} 4,324,810} 86-06 11-07 1-79 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368] 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833, 239 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....| 4,671,815] 421,051 127,899 150,550} 5,371,315 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
1911... .| 5,619,682] 834,229] 303,680] 449,052] 7,206,643| 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921... .| 6,832,747] 1,065,454] 374,024] 516,258] 8,788,483| 77-75 12-12 4-25 5-88 
20h. | 0,604, 141) 1,069,404) 374,024) 516,258] 8,788,483] 77-75 | 12-12 | 4:25 | 5-88 


or more detailed information on this subject, see pp. 235-368 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. d en “ 
‘ “ae a for 1871 include the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick only. 
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The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 24, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c. , in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to about 53 p.c., and in British 
Columbia to barely over 50 p.c. 

About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz., 30-6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where it constitutes 26:3 
p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 


24.—Population classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921, with Totals for 1911. 


Total. Canadian-born. British-born. Foreign-born. 
Provinces and 

Territories. 5 ae kl cpa ne | Ge 

Male. Female. Bone Male. Female. | Male. Mise Male. a aia 
P.H. Island..... 44, 887 43,728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia.... 266,472 257,365 523, 837 243,181 237,151) 15,445! 14,074 7,846 6,140 
New Biansyick 197,351 190,525 387,876 186,417 180,001 5,495 5,214 5,439 5,310 
Quebec......... 1,180,028] 1,181,171] 2,361,199] 1,082,483] 1,090,140] 44,830) 45,034) 52,715) 45,997 
Oxibarios. a,c). 1,481,890) 1,451,772] 2,933,662) 1,139,262) 1,152,717) 237,220) 222,357) 105,408) 76,698 
Manitoba....... 320,567 289,551 610,118 198, 284 189,462! 61,651) 51,463} 60,632] 48,626 
Saskatchewan. . 413,700 343, 810 757,510 241,557 216,276) 57,480] 42,925) 114,713} 84,609 
Alberta... . at 2 324, 208 264, 246 588, 454 166,176 148,914] 55,724) 438,668! 102,308) 71,664 

British Colum- ; 

DIG. sates take: 293, 409 231,173 524,582 136, 758 127,288] 87,769] 72,983] 68,882] 30,902 
Yukon Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 235 
N.W. Territor- 

AOS eee ee 4,129 3,859 7,988 8,951 3,830 80 13 98 16 
Royal Canadiar 

INAV eens alte 485 - 485 49 - 433 - 3 - 
Canada—1921. .| 4,529,945] 4,258,538) 8,788,483] 3,443,403] 3,389,344! 567,072] 498,382] 519,470] 370,812 


Canada—1911. .| 3,821,995] 3,384,648] 7, 206,643] 2,849,442] 2,770,240) 501,138] 332,284] 471,415] 282,124 


The Interprovincial Migration of Canadian-born.—Table 25 shows the 
extent of the migration of the population born in the eastern provinces to the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Of the total population born in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and living in Canada, 9-88 p.c. had moyed 
from the province of birth to some other province in 1921, as against 9-46 p.c. in 
1911. Of the total migration (568,965) from the eastern provinces reported in the 
1921 census, 68-88 p.c. took up residence in the western provinces, while out of the 
total migration (481,935) from the eastern provinces in the previous census, 73-20 
p.c. were living in the west. The interprovincial movement of the Maritime 
Provinces-born has been largely to the extreme west, Alberta and British Columbia, 
while that from Quebec and Ontario has been more largely to the middle west, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
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25.—Interprovincial Movement of Population from Eastern to Western Provinces, 


1921 and 1911. 
——_——————————— ee 


Distribution of migrants in 


Migrants. the Western Provinces. 
Born in 
Provinces of birth. specified Total. Living in the West. 
provinee. |—AAR@Aa Aa] A 
Per Per cent | Man.| Sask. |Alta. | B.C, 
No. Sent No. of all 
migrants. 
Prince Edward Island...1921 101,513} 17,331 17,07 8,431 48-65) 1,103 2,375] 2,458] 2,495 
1911 103,410) 13,966}. 13-51 6,810 48-76 967 1,515] 1,846] 2,482 
INGVE COLE... «sacs 1921 506,824) 42,963 8-48) 24,342 56-66} 3,229 5,120] 7,423] 8,570 
1911 476,210) 32,311 6-79] 19,761 61-16} 2,955 3,400} 5,003] 8,403 
New Brunswick.........1921 378,902} 33,295 8-79} 14,929 44-84) 1,767 2,824] 4,041] 6,297 
: 1911 845,253] 25,961 Meoal eee bls 48-20} 1,569 1,916] 2,876] 6,152 
EHO DBRS AV src act amet 1921) 2,266,062] 145,179 6-41] 52,739 36-33/11,794| 17,735/14,970} 8,240 
1911} 1,939,886] 113,068 5-83] 41,342 36-56/10,765) 12,969]10,112 7,496 
TERE (OSs Ct nee a aS 1921} 2,505,562] 330,197 13-18] 291,447 88-26]67, 206] 104, 961/68, 915/50,361 
1911} 2,232,325) 296,629 13-29} 272,364 91-82/73,110} 96, 206]57,530/45,518 
SOUR cc crt ae 1921) 5,758,863] 568,965 9-88] 391,888 68 -88/85,099| 133, 015/97, 811/75, 963 
1911} 5,097,084) 481,935 9-46) 352,790 73-20/89,366} 116, 006/77,367|70,051 


————————————— | 


Increase of British-born (including Canadian-born) and Foreign-born 
Population.—In Table 26 it is shown that of the total increase (1,581,840) in 
population from 1911 to 1921, the Canadian-born account for 1,213,065 or 76-7 p.c: 
natives of the British Islands, 220,887 or 13-9 p.c.; natives of other British posses- 
sions, including born “at sea’’, 10,338 or 0-7 p.c., leaving 137,550 or 8-7 p-c. of 
the total increase from 1911 to 1921 attributable to non-British sources. Of these 
137,550 added to the population from alien birthplaces, immigrants born in United 
States numbered 70,344 or 51-1 p.c. The census of 1911 showed a ten-year increase 
in population of 1,835,328, of which Canadian-born contributed 947,867 or 51-7 
p.c., born elsewhere in the Empire, 413,178 or 22-5 p.c., and alien-born, 474,283 
or 25-8 p.c. 


26.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


Nore.—The classification of the birthplaces of the foreign-born population shown in the following 
table has been made on a post-war basis, the statistics of 1911 having been revised to correspond with the 
territorial re-arrangements consequent upon the World War of 1914-1918 and existing at the date of the 
census, June 1, 1921. For details see p. 111 of the 1925 Year Book. 
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Per cent of total 
population born 


Birthplaces. Population. Increase in 10 years. in epecified 
country. 
1911. 1921. No. p.c. 1911. 1921. 
BRITISH-BORN..................... 6,453,911 | 7,898,201 | 1,444,290 | 22-38 | 89-56 89-87 
BUBMER Ae er ee er es ee. 5,619,682 6,832, 747 1,213,065 21-59 77-98 W745 
Prince Edward Island..............-.. 103,410 101,513 —1,897 | —1-83 1-43 1-16 
BNGY A COLA.) foe ocha ci cite eee eewe ck 476,210 506, 824 30,614 6-43 6-61 5-77 
BNO WES DREB WICK». sie:ccersiaGsacsie.s ceveteceis se « 345,253 378,902 33,649 9-75 4-79 4-31 
CVIC}DES). Ses ASE ORR GE Te Beene 1,939, 886 2,266,062 326,176 16-81 26-92 25-78 
“CAATIC? Oe 5 Ba erer cen Renee a Rae ary Tan 2,232,325 2,505,562 273,237 12-24 30-98 28-51 
TEES of Ot ae a rr ae ee 214,566 351,444 136,878 63-79 2-98 4-00 
"SELIG TIC SSS 7 a a a 108,149 314, 830 206,681 } 191-11 1-50 3-58 
CALEY SCS 5 eae eee ee 78,205 211,643 133,438 | 170-63 1-08 2-41 
BSrapign Coa Dia; . |.) <cc% bos eed. + sxe 87,935 167,169 79,234 90-11 1-22 1-90 
Bepiciee ase Me 2 F OS ONT ee 1,824 1,751 —73 | —4-00 02 +02 
Northwest Territories................. 7,684 6,919 —765 | —9-96 “11 -08 
VES ST 7 a i ene eA 24, 235 20,128 —4,107 |—16-95 34 +23 


----- 
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26.—Birthplaces of the Population, by Provinces and Countries, 1911 and 1921—con. 


Per cent of total 
population born 


Birthplaces Population. Increase in 10 years. int specified 
country. 
1911. 1921. No. p.c. 1911. 1921. 

British UsleS2. 255 ..cc25,c10 2 dense weet 804,234 | 1,025,121 220,887 | 27-47 | 11-16 11-66 
Png land sh. ajaeas halen aostertle eters 510,674 686,663 175,989 | 34-46 7:09 7°81 
TrelanGioc sc scis scan ie restan ects tee Ts 92,874 93,301 427 “46 1-29 1-06 
Scotland.c.bsccdacn-eoesnpsetne nes 169,391 226,483 57,092 | 33-70 2-35 2-58 
Walegt 2.0 cee ote. oeeeneyte tat omichass slats 8,727 13,779 5,052 57-89 +12 16 
Tosser isles: aes eniace os oerac tettnweree 2,860 4,807 1,947 | 68-08 04 05 

Country notistated:, saiceccasetee cscs 19,708 88 —19,620 |—99-55 27 - 
British Possessions...................- 29,188 39,680 10,492 | 35-95 “AL “45 
Australint-en tee cece eer ae cae 2,655 2,855 200 7-53 04 03 
En ia v09..t) iow oe ects oie temertocren 4,491 3,848 —643 |—14-32 -06 +05 
Nawfoundland:s,2%.). sickodsceewen cess 15,469 23,107 7,638 49-38 21 +26 
New Zealand.. 903 1,085 182 20-16 01 “01 
South Afrieas...0...2.0 % 1,166 1,760 594 50-94 02 +02 
West) Indies: se0scscsancntres seamen neers 1,878 4,270 2,392 | 127-37 03 “05 
Other British Possessions............- 2,626 2,755 129 4-91 04 03 
FOREIGN-BORN.................05. 752,732 890, 282 137,550 | 18-27 | 10-44 10-13 
Prope: 6.) Ssseccie sone so usic ola soreness 404,941 459,328 54,387 | 13-43 5-62 5-23 
IRUGET IS. 50% a SeN Wao rug sic tie winei net aici 67,502 57,535 —9,967 |—14-77 +94 65 
POLS Ges cece acere anes ore rage e sats 7,975 13,276 5,301 66-47 ‘11 “15 
Bulearie.- ch so ae oem oe aioe atelsemins ae 19,937 1,005 - = +28 “01 
Crechoslovakise seis s.5,c.0:0 oso iesreeias 1,689 4,322 2,633 | 155-89 -02 05 
Denmark t GPM cast & deide ereaee vee 4,937 7,192 25255 45-68 07 +08 
BING Ce ea ert eae ANSE rm coe S Fine 10,987 12,156 1,169 10-64 “15 +14 
PT ANCO aan nine co capalars dotieateiseetare arora 17,619 19, 249 1,630 9-25 +24 +22 
Galicia: ects doen ee eo eet eels « SY) 86,025 4,652 14-83 +44 41 
GORIDENY sao oicccle « scras ciel cto comustinte se 39,577 25,266 —14,311 |—36-16 +55 +29 
KSYVOOCO- shea eae note UREA eee 2,640 3,769 1,129 42-77 04 +04 
Pollan 2340 5 ie toccataalnetanc nackte 3,808 5,828 2,020 53-05 05 07 
ELUNE AT Vener oe ors parrot oo rte stake eee oe 10,586 7,493 —3,093 |—29-22 +15 09 
Teelan ds & cs6 ain cule ais Perle Vinee 7,109 6,776 —333 | —4-68 “10 08 
CY a 7rhe Ata Pee tee ao nens aoe tate fae 34,739 85,531 792 2-28 “48 *40 
Serb-Croat Slovene State............. - 1,946 = = - 02 
INHONS VOUS Schenk cee eee ios ase eerie te 20,968 23,127 2,159 10-30 +29 +26 
Poland. och cu nccctinss sees oceiete es A 29,279 - - - 33 
RUA WANIS boc cocoa el toes hee ro aneon! 2 22,779 - - - +26 
TUSSLE yuis Sots saree esses mete hoee enehetate cere 89,984 101,055 - - 1-25 1-15 
SWeGGM. conac ode oad cteemerecoste ob icranaie oe 28,226 27,700 —526 | —1-86 +39 +32 
~ 3,479 = - = 04 
- 11,357 - - - +13 
5,285. 3,183 —2,102 |—39-77 07 04 
40,946 53,636 12,690 30-99 “57 61 
27,083 36,924 9,841 36-34 37 “42 
8,425 11,650 3,225 38-28 +12 13 
2,907 3,879 972 33°44 *04 04 
1,861 401 —1,460 |—78-45 -03 “01 

670 782 112 16-72 01 “01 
303, 680 374,024 70,344 23-16 4-21 4-25 

211 123 —88 |—41-71 - - 
2,954 3171 217 7:35 04 +04 
807 653 —154 |—19-08 “01 “01 


7,206,643 | 8,788,483 | 1,581,840 | 21-95 | 100-00 | 106-00 


1 Included with Russia. 2 Included with Bulgaria. 


~ 
Rural and Urban Distribution of Those Born Outside of Canada.—In 

, determining the classification of the immigrant population as rural or urban (see 
table on pp. 118-119 of the 1924 Year Book), the population of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages was counted as urban and the remainder as rural. Out of 
the 1,065,454 immigrant persons of British birth, 369,724 were rural and 695,730 
urban residents, being 34-70 p.c. rural and 65-30 p.c., or nearly two-thirds, urban. 
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Of the 890,282 foreign-born, 483,615 or 54-32 p.c. were resident in rural dis- 
tricts and 406,667 or 45-68 p.c. in urban communities. Immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Galicia are found more largely in rural communities than 
in urban ones. Also, out of 374,024 persons born in the United States, 214,563 
or 57-36 p.c. are rural residents. On the other hand only a small proportion of 
persons born in Greece (10-67 p.c.), in Italy (24-19 p.c.), or in Poland, exclusive 
of Galicia (32-70 p.c.), are found outside of cities or towns. The great majority 
of Asiatics resident in Canada are dwellers in cities and towns, the only exception 
being the Japanese immigrants, of whom 61-84 p.c. reside in communities outside 
of cities and towns. The greater number of Japanese so classified are engaged in 
truck gardening in suburban areas and in fishing on the Pacific coast. 


Year of Immigration of Those Born Outside of Canada.'—Of the total 
immigrant population of 1,955,736 reported in the census, 1,065,454 or 54-48 p.e. 
were British-born, ¢.e., born either in the British Isles or in some other part of the 
British Empire outside of Canada, and 890,282 or 45-52 p.c. were foreign-born. 
Resident British-born immigrants exceeded foreign-born in each of the periods for 
which the numbers are given in Table 27 except in the war years of 1915-1918, 
when they were only 35-33 p.c. of the total. United States-born immigrants consti- 
tuted over two-thirds of the foreign-born immigrants of that period resident in 


Canada at the date of the census. 


27.—British-born and Foreign-born Immigrant Population of Canada, by Sex and 
Year of Immigration, 1921. 


EES SS 


Immigrant Population as at June 1, 1921. 


eh oe 4 British-born. Foreign-born. Grand / an 

Total. immigrants. 
Total. Male. |Kemale.| Total. | Male. |Female. British. |Foreign. 

Pt: No No No No No No No p.c p.c 
BO2L-O MOS... 62.6.5. 22,632} 11,796} 10,836) 18,999] 10,825) 8,174 41,631} 54-36] 45-64 
LUA AF ae aera 67,424) 31,611) 35,813} 36,239) 20,203] 16,036] 103,663] 65-04) 34-96 
4 a 46,831) 16,156) 30,675) 238,154) 12,498] 10,656 69,985} 66-92} 33-08 
DA Oe 41,033) 17,400) 23,633) 75,095) 41,195) 33,900] 116,128} 35-33] 64-67 
10S Coe 291,480) 145,598) 145,882] 232,003] 138,084) 93,919) 523,483} 55-68] 44-32 
EMO AOTO.. | oc cue. 386,042) 225,900) 160,142] 356,030} 212,731] 143,299] 742,072] 52-02] 47-98 
Before 1900:......2... 195,239] 110,845) 84,394] 136,834] 77,097| 59,737] 332,073] 58-79] 41-21 


With year reported....| 1,050,681} 559,306] 491,375] 878,354] 512,633| 365,721| 1,929,035] 54-47| 45-53 
With year not reported 14,773} 7,766] 7,007) 11,928} 6,887] 5,091 26,701) 55-33) 44-67 
Total for all years....| 1,065,454) 567,072] 498,382] 890,282] 519,470] 370,812] 1,955,736] 54-48] 45-52 


Immigrant Population of Canadian Cities.—In Table 28 will be found 
an analysis of the birthplaces of the people in cities of 15,000 population and over, 
as in 1921, by numbers and percentages. It will be observed that Fort William 
and Sault Ste. Marie have the largest percentage of foreign-born and Quebec the 
smallest, while Victoria, Calgary and Vancouver have the highest percentage of 
British-born. 


1For detailed information on this subject, see pp. 369-419 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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28.—Native-born, British-born and Foreign-born Population of Cities of 15,000 Popu- 
lation and over, with Percentage Distribution of Population, 1921. 


J 
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Population. Per cent of population. 
Cities. Immigrants. Immigrants. 
Total. |Native.|_-——-—_—__—_ Native . -——___________- 
British.|Foreign.| Total. British.|Foreign.| Total. 

Brandon, Man............. 15,397] 9,434) 3,986) 1,977) 5,963 61-3 25-9 12-8 38-7 
Brantford, Ont... = ..02s0<- 29,440) 20,128) 7,293) 2,019) 9,312 68-3 24-8 6-9 31:7 
@algary:, Altarcqcsenns sce 63,305| 33,097) 20,991] 9,217] 30,208 52-2 33-2 14-6 47-8 
Edmonton, Alta.........- 58,821] 32,692) 16,092} 10,037) 26,129 55-5 27-4 17-1 44-5 
Fort William, Ont......... 20,541] 11,936] 4,496} 4,109} 8,605 58-1 21-9 20-0 41-9 
Glace Bay, N.S...........] 17,007] 18,789) 2,373 845) 3,218 81-0 14-0 5-0 19-0 
Guelph; Onteeen ca. sea 18,128} 13,187) 3,953 988| 4,941 72-7 21-8 5-5 27-3 
laiitaxs Ne See secs telee tery 58,372| 49,376] 7,040} 1,956} 8,996 84-5 12-1 3-4 15-5 
Hamilton; Ontiese.. cece 114,151] 69,805) 33,412) 10,934) 44,346 61-1 29-3 9-6 38-9 
all Que aero oer 24,117| 238,379 264 474 738 96-9 1-1 2-0 3-1 
Kanrston, Onteruns.cme eer 21 753| Lic33l 3,531 891 4,422 79-7 16-2 4-1 20-3 
Kitchener, Ont............| 21,763} 17,613} 1,478} 2,672) 4,150 80-9 6-8 12-3 19-1 
Lachine, Que.............-| 15,404] 12,153} 2,190) 1,061} 3,251 78-9 14-2 6-9 21-1 
Moondons Oxbs. ee, 60,959] 44,258] 13,714) 2,987) 16,701 72-6 22-5 4-9 27-4 
Moncton, N.B.. 17,488} 16,290 719 479] 1,198 93-2 4-1 2-7 6-8 
Montreal, Que..... 618,506) 502,924) 54,807} 60,775} 115,582 81-3 8-9 9-8 18-7 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 19,285} 11,370} 5,528) 2,387] 7,915 58-9 28-7 12-4 41-1 
Ottawa; Ont) o..c _.| 107,843] 89,748] 12,297) 5,798) 18,095 83-2 11-4 5-4 16-8 
Peterborough, Ont........ 20,994] 16,395} 3,856 743) 4,599 78-1 18-4 3°5 21-9 
Quebec; Ques. Fenasn aces 95,193} 92,314] 1,240) 1,639) 2,879 97-0 1-3 1-7 3-0 
Regina, Sask...oo0c<+<0g- 34,432} 19,412) 9,042} 5,978] 15,020 56-3 26°3 17-4 43-7 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 19,881} 13,416 4,766 1,699 6,465 67:5 24-0 8-5 32-5 
Santon Nisb snasescee 47,166} 42,330] 3,039] 1,797) 4,836 89-8 6-4 3°8 10-2 
St.Thomas, Ont..2.. << <c: 16,026} 11,980 3,341 705 4,046 74:8 20-8 4-4 25-2 
Saskatoon, Sask.......... 25,739| 14,558 7,394 SS 7ie Ll 81th 56-6 28-7 14-7 43-4 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... 21,092} 14,067 2,606 4,419 7,025 66-6 12-4 21-0 33-4 
Sherbrooke, Que.......... 23,515; 20,907; 1,197) 1,411 2,608 88-9 5-1 6-0 11-1 
Deratiord.Ontiuece.anen 16,094} 12,183 3,369 542 3,$11 75-7 20-9 3-4 24-3 
Syvdueya Ne S.crec seein 22,545) 17,024) 3,710) 1,811) 5,521 75:5 16-5 8-0 24:5 
Three Rivers, Que........ 22,367) 21,201 323 843 1,166 94-8 1-4 3-8 5-2 
Toronto, Ont...cctiunn anette 521,893| 324,768) 149,184) 47,941) 197,125 62-2 28-6 9-2 37-8 
Wancouver. 3:C.a.csanse 117,217] 57,260) 38,712] 21,245} 59,957 48-9 33-0 18-1 51-1 
Wictoria. BiG. noe es es 38,727| 17,975| 15,387) 5,365) 20,752 46-4 39-7 13-9 53-6 
Verduns.Quernaces so mace 25,001] 16,730} 7,373 898} 8,271 66-9 29-5 3°6 33-1 
Westmount, Que.........- 17,593] 13,269} 2,885) 1,439) 4,324 75-4 16-4 8-2 24-6 
Wandsor,: Ontbetererc.cncererrrte- 38,591) 27,624; 5,819} 5,148} 10,967 71-6 15-1 13-3 28-4 
Winnipeg, Man............ 179,087) 93,854) 50,671] 34,562} 85,233 52-4 28-3 19-3 47-6 


9.—Citizenship of the Foreign-born.! 


At the last three decennial censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 inquiry has been 
made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant instructions 
to enumerators at the 1921 census were as follows:— 


| “Tt is proper to use ‘Canadian’ as descriptive of every person whose home is in the country 
; and_who has acquired rights of citizenship init. A person who was born in the United States, 
' or France, or Germany or other foreign country, but whose home is in Canada and who is a 
| naturalized citizen, should be entered as ‘Canadian’; so also should a person born in the United 
| Kingdom or any of its colonies whose residence in Canada is not merely temporary. An alien 
person will be classed by nationality or citizenship according to the country of birth, or the 
country to which he or she professes to owe allegiance. 

“A married woman is to be reported as of the same citizenship as her husband. 

‘(A foreign-born child under 21 years of age is to be reported as of the same citizenship as the 
parents.” 


The fact that foreign-born persons who have been in Canada less than five 
years (the length of residence required to obtain naturalization) are reported as 
“Canadian citizens’ is‘in virtue of the operation of the Naturalization Act of 1914, 
which provides that the following persons shall be deemed to be British subjects:— 


(a) ‘‘Any person born within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance; and 

(b) ‘Any person born out of His Majesty’s dominions, whose father was a British subject 
at the time of that person’s birth and either was born within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a 
person to whom a certificate of naturalization had been granted; and 

(c) ‘‘Any person born on board a British ship whether in foreign territorial waters or not.” 


1For more detailed information on this subject, see pp. 421-490 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Provided (1) ‘‘that the child of a British subject, whether that child was born before or after 
the passing of this Act, shall be deemed to have been born within His Majesty’s allegiance if 
born in a place where by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, 
His Majesty exercises jurisdiction over British subjects.”’ 

(2) “The wife of a British subject shall be deemed to be a British subject.” 

(3) ‘‘A woman, who having been an alien, has by or in consequence of her marriage become 
a British subject, shall not, by reason only of the death of her husband or the dissolution of her 
marriage, cease to be a British subject.’’ 


“Canadians”, as thus defined, numbered altogether 8,412,383 in 1921, including 
6,832,747 Canadian-born, 1,065,454 resident British-born and 514,182 naturalized 
foreign-born. 

The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 890,282 in 1921, as compared with 752,732 in 1911 and 278,449 in 1901 ; 
among these the naturalized numbered 514,182 in 1921, 344,557 im 1911 and 153,908 
in 1901, or 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in 
Canada thus showed a rather remarkable absolute decline from 408,175 in 1911 to 
376,100 in 1921, or from 5-66 p.c. to 4-28 p.c. of the total population. The largest 
single group of aliens, United States-born aliens, declined from 151,372 in 1911 to 
136,030 in 1921, though the total of U.S.-born persons in Canada increased from 
303,680 to 374,024. The percentage of naturalized to total U.S.-born, therefore, 
rose from 50-15 p.c. to 63-63 p.c., and it may be added that, as is shown in Table 
29, the percentage of naturalized to total foreign-born was greater in 1921 than in 
1911 among those born in each foreign country except China, in which case it 
declined from 9-52 to 4-78. 


29.—Naturalized Persons among the Foreign-born Residents of Canada, by Countries 
of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 

“ Naturalized. Naturalized. Naturalized. 
Countries of Birth. Total, |\————————_! Total. |__| Total. | _——_____ 

No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Austria-Hungary.......... 28,407 9,320 32-81] 121,430} 60,949 50-19} 127,292) 76,055 59-75 
Sopra ee kore 2,280 1,296 56-84 7,975 3,265 40-94] 13,276 5,586 42-08 
UNE 2 cai te de iy ele A 17,043 668 3-92) 27,083 2,578 9-52! 36,924 1,766 4-78 
PBMOTITIAT IC 3 2 55's atelaetave- bce 2,075 1,301 62-70 4,937 2,359 47-78 7,192 4,052 56°34 
Ta Ee ieee aie 7,944 4,975 62-63} 17,619 8,911 50-58] 19,249] 10,617 55-16 
BEOMIANY 50.5 ss Sooo ore. 27,300} 20,883 76:49) 39,577] 23,283 58-83} 35,025) 21,630 61-76 
ERRORCO SE ho. 0) sisis bessieed 2 213 95 44-60 2,640 476 18-03 3,769 1,105 29-32 
TLD Te Ge el alae 385 198 51-43 3,808 1,128 29-62 5,828 2,820 48-39 
CAEN: ES ee Geena ie 6,057 4,013 66-25 7,109 5, 864 82-49 6-776 5, 850 86-36 
OR ey ee ee 6, 854 1,692 24-69} 34,739 6,900 19-86} 35,531) 10,739 30-22 
URE LA Sap 4,674 1,062 22-72 8,425 1,898 22-53} 11,650 3,902 33-49 
Norway and Sweden...... 10, 256 6,094 59-42} 49,194] 21,891 44-50! 50,827] 35,249 69-35 
Rumania and Bulgaria.... 1,066 378 35°46 9,657 oOo 88°88} 23,784) 14,010 58-91 
. sr eee ..| 31,231] 11,394 36-48} 100,971} 438,887 43-46] 110,814) 68,039 61-40 
Turkey and Syria. 1,579 481 30-46 4,768 1,889 39-62 4,280 2,452 57-29 
United States..... 127,899] 87,049 68-06} 303,680} 152,308 50-15} 374,024] 237,994 63-63 
Other Countries........... 3,186 3,009 94-44 9,120 3,216 35-26] 24,041) 12,314 51-22 
Motaly.3.2. 2h. 278,449) 153,908 55-27) 752,732) 344,557 45-77) 890,282) 514,182 57-75 


Naturalized Population of Voting Age.—Among the 514,182 naturalized 
persons in 1921, there were 111,099 under 21 years of age, naturalized as a result 
of the provisions of the Naturalization Act in regard to minors—children who 
were born in the homeland to parents who since immigration have become natural- 
ized Canadians, or who were born to British nationals in a foreign country. The 
wives of British or Canadian nationals, whether over or under 21 years of age, were 
also reported as naturalized, in accordance with the law. 

Deducting the 111,099 from the total of 514,182, there remain 403,083 natural- 
ized persons of voting age. These voters constituted in 1921 8-4 p.c. of the 
total possible voters throughout the Dominion. In Saskatchewan these naturalized 
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voters numbered 29 p.c. of the total, in Alberta 27 p.c., in Manitoba 19 p.c., in 
British Columbia 10 p.c., in Ontario less than 4 p.c., in Quebec about 3 p.c., and in 
the Maritime Provinces a little over 2 p.c. 


30.—Total Foreign-born and Naturalized Foreign-born Population of 21 Years and 
over, with Percentage of Naturalized to Total, by Sex and Provinces, 1921. 


Males. Females. ‘Both Sexes. 
Provinces. Voters. Voters. Voters. 
Total. |_-————————| Total. | -————————| Total. | —————————_ 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
e 
Prince Edward Island..... 220 137| 62-27 251 224) 89-24 471 361} 76-65 
NovaiSeotias sone mane 5,567| 2,299} 41-30] 4,028) 2,597] 64-47; 9,595) 4,896) 51-03 
New Brunswick........... 3,506] 1,730) 49-34) 3,354): 2,620) 78-12] 6,860) 4,350) 63-41 
Quechee. cite cece uence: 40,935] 18,368] 44-87] 34,194) 20,551) 60-10) 75,129} 388,919) 51-80 
Ontarion esc tenes 86,414] 31,411] 36-35} 58,218) 34,069} 58-52) 144,632) 65,480) 45-27 
IManitGbaa.nn canis serene on 50,581) 31,976 62-88} 39,074] 27,715 70-93} 89,925) 59,691 66°38 
Saskatchewan............ 90,298) 62,691] 69-43] 61,984) 48,023] 77-48) 152,282) 110,714) 72-70 
Albert Brae. .yso bite stents 80,317] 48,270} 60-10} 51,655| 36,424) 70-51] 131,972] 84,694] 64-18 
British Columbia......... 61,063} 18,570; 30-41) 24,645] 14,970] 60-74) 85,708] 33,540) 39-13 
WON pacad.c Meee ec 726 202) 27-82 221 123} 55-66 947 32 34-32 
Northwest Territories.... 96 96) 100-00 16 16} 100-00 112 112} 100-00 
Totalancncteostens 419,994) 245,7511| 51-37) 277,640| 187,332] 67-47) 697,6341) 403,0831| 57-78 


1[Including one person belonging to the Canadian Navy. 


Naturalization by Year of Immigration.—Comparative details as to the 
year of immigration and as to the naturalization of the foreign-born residents of 
Canada in 1921 were given by countries of birth in a table on pp. 117-118 of the 
1925 Year Book, roughly indicating the respective willingness of our immigrants 
born in different foreign countries to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship 
and therefore showing their comparative rate of assimilation. Those born in 
Iceland had the highest percentage, 86:36 p.c. of them being Canadian citizens at 
the date of the census. Hungarian-born came next with 73-32 p.c. and Norwegian- 
born third with 71-65 p.c. The numerically largest group, the United States-born, 
showed a percentage of naturalization of 63-63. 

The above method of ascertaining the assimilability of the foreign-born is, 
however, a rather crude one, inasmuch as it takes no account of the relative length 
of residence of those born in the various countries. Thus, for example, compara- 
tively few Icelanders have come to Canada since 1910, while immigration from Italy © 
was comparatively active between 1919 and 1921—such immigrants having no 
opportunity of changing their allegiance on account of the five years’ residence — 
required. If then we consider the large group of immigrants who arrived in Canada 
between 1900 and 1910 as supplying the means of a better test, we find that out of © 
the 356,030 immigrants of this period who were in Canada at the date of the census 
257,767 or 72-40 p.c. were naturalized. Icelanders led with 86-86 p.c. naturalized, 
followed by Norwegians with 84-82, Hungarians with 83-94, United States-born 
with 80-85, Danes with 79-80 and Swedes with 79-00. | 

Naturalization of United States-born.—It may be added that the per- 
centage of naturalization of U.S.-born is higher than that of “all foreign-born’ — 
and of European foreign-born in each of the groupings by years of immigration. © 
The explanation of this is doubtless to be found in the fact that among the 374,024 | 
U.S.-born persons resident in Canada at the date of the census, no fewer than 205,189 — 
were of British stock; summary figures on the naturalization of the United States- 
born are given in Table 31, while more detailed statistics on this subject wil! be 
found in Table 71 on p. 474 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 
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_ 31.—United States-born Population of Canada, classified as Naturalized or Alien, by 
Racial Origins, 1921. 


? Per cent 
Racial Origins. Total. peel Aliens. natural- 
ed. : 

ized 

No No. No p.c. 
108,008 66,713 41,295 61-77 
51,642 32,417 19,225 62-77 
41,948 28,225 13,723 67-29 
3,591 DAT 1,414 60-62 
205,189 129,532 75,657 63-13 
50,630 39,138 11,492 77-30 
1,402 795 607 56°70 
734 332 402 45-23 
1,044 590 454 56-51 
4,122 2,295 1,827 55-58 
10,176 5,704 4,472 56-05 
1,427 799 628 55-99 
40,009 23,168 16, 841 57-91 
2 41 81 33-61 
4,851 2,352 2,499 48-48 
575 300 222 61-39 
1,008 740 268 73-41 
1,912 753 1,159 39-38 
3,099 1,396 1,703 45-05 
22,186 15,304 6,882 68-98 
1,507 697 810 46-25 
| 144 92 52 63-89 
6,158 3,635 2,523 59-03 
234 140 94 59-83 
809 142 167 45-95 
11,625 7,270 4,355 62-54 
1,690 905 785 53-55 
253 112 141 44.27 
297 175 122 58-92 
2,472 1,040 1,432 42-07 
| 849 494 355 58-19 
374, 024 237,994 136,030 63-63 


10.—Rural and Urban Population.! 


In Table 32 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 

side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between “rural’’ 
and “urban” population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of 
| size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the 
_ various provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality 
tay be incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making 
| provision that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres 
May claim incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that 
| villages asking for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not 
_ exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between rural and urban population 
is not uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations 
of population are concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 34 will permit 
the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a whole, his 
/ own line of demarcation between rural and urban population.” 


See also pp. 343-349 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
*In the United States, urban population is classified by the Census Bureau as that residing in cities 
and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, and in ‘‘towns’”’ having 2,500 inhabitants 
or more in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. While such ‘‘towns’’, under the forms 
of local government existing in these states, are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau 
considers that the total urban population of these states is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 in Canada as compared 
with 51-4 in the United States, the fact that in the United States inhabitants of 
places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population, while in 
Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 population are classed as 
urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the 
same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 
34. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. of its population 
resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had only 18-87 p.c. of 
its population in such places. The United States had an additional 16-4 p.c. of its 
population residing in cities of between 10,000-and 100,000 population and 4-7 
p-c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in places of these 
categories only 13-32 p.c. and 4-36 p.c. respectively of its population. Thus, 
taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which comparative 
figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States resided 
in such places as compared with 36-55 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the 
much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the United States— 
a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is obvious from Table 32 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat . 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 546 in rural and 454 in urban communities on June 
1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural and 
318 in urban communities in 1891. The general fact that rural populations are 
proportionately more largely male and urban populations more largely female is 
brought out in Table 35. 


From Table 34, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census history 
Canada possesses cities of more than half a million population. These are Montreal 
and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,893 inhabitants respectively, the former having 
in its neighbourhood several “satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Outre- 
mont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the population of ‘Greater 
Montreal” to the 700,000 mark. No other city has attained the 200,000 mark, 
but during the past decade Hamilton and Ottawa have been added to Winnipeg 
and Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while Quebec, which in 1911 
was, together with Hamilton and Ottawa, in the 50,000 to 100,000 class, has been 
joined in that class, though at a considerable interval, by Calgary, London, Edmon- 
ton and Halifax. In the 25,000 to 50,000 class, there were in 1921 the seven cities of 
Saint John, Victoria, Windsor, Regina, Brantford, Saskatoon and Verdun. Details 
of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and over are 
given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in Table 36, while the populations of urban 
communities having a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 in 1921 are given for 1901, 
1911 and 1921 in Table 37. 
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32.—Rural and Urban Population, by Provinces and Territories, 

1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921, 


1891. 1901. 


Provinces. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
eS a 
Buaeeandwardiisland™: 5... 00.2.) foie | we. 94,823 14, 255 88, 304 14,955 
ESRI eA eter OBR kek nn Ra IE De 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 
SHEWEBTUNSWICK. 500.) oo. cece coc cence 272,362 48,901 253,835 77,285 
(ELLE Sieh een ine al le aig eae 988, 820 499,715 994, 833 654,065 
UE. AR ne Sas a a ie 1,295,323 818,998 1,246,969 935,978 
1b WEEE Sg egg | nnn SR Ra ane i Na 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70, 4363 
ODETTE a a a eee a 1 - 77,0133 14, 2663 
[PTI 2 2 eS ek a 2 ce Oe a 1 - 54,4892 18,5332 
VLEET OS 7 i iene ie Cs eri. 60, 945 37,228 88,478 90,179 
mGmarriorer 8 le mai a 1 - 18,077 9,142 
Brontmwest; Territories........0-..ccccc sc. cevccdecs.., 1 - 20,129 ~ 
Broyal Canadian Navy.....:....6.600.......0......, - - - - 
UNTILL S GRU - A ae eR on 3,296,141 1,537,698 3,357,093 2,014, 222 
Numerical increase 
1911, 1921, in decade 1911-21. 
Provinces. : — 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 78,758 14,970 69,522 19,093 —9, 236 4,123 
WVova Scotia................ 306, 210 186,128 296,799 227,038 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick... = 252,342 99,547 263,432 124,444 11,090 24, 897 
BECOME ods. sos, 1,038, 9345 966, 8425 | 1,038,630 1,322,569 —304 355,727 
BETO Sorc cscr Snip hbase wines 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 1,227,030 1,706,632 28,227 378, 143 
Beaapac se es 2 261,0294 200,365 348,502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewan............... 361,0373 131,3958 538,552 218,958 177,515 87,563 
BORUARE Foo nS a 236, 6332 137, 6622 365,550 222,904 128,917 85, 242 
British Columbia........... 188, 796 203, 684 277,020 247,562 88, 224 43,878 
Yukon Territory............ 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 —1,796 —2,559 
Northwest Territories...... 6,5074 - 7,988 - 1,481 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - 485 - 485 - 
otal Gott choc tscce 3,933,696 352725947 4,436,361 4,352,122 $02,665 1,079,175 


1The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 2Volume I, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the popu- 
lation (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, 
were not then incorporated. These places were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, 
Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and 
from other smal] adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places 
the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures 
for the census of 1901. %As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by Extension 
of Boundaries Act, 1912. ®The urban population of 970,791 shown in Volume I, Census 1911, is reduced to 
966,842 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. 
Vincent de Paul from urban to rural, by adjustments in area of the villages of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; 

_ and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1919, 


33.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Norz.—In the use of this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
Owing rural and urban population by numbers. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. —_———. 
Rural. | Urban. } Rural. | Urban.| Rural. | Urban. Rural. | Urban. 
ae Ee See 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island............. 86-93 13-07 85-52 14-48 84-03 15-97 78°45 21-55 
SERAISCOUIA IS): he) ee) 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 62-20 37-80 56-66 43-34 
BrVOOEMMS WICK 1.0 sielssd acess cecck 84:78 | 15-22 | 76-66 | 23-34] 71-71] 28-29 | 67-92 32-08 
SO Ah nig SESE eee 66:43 | 33-57.) 60-33 | 39-67] 51-80] 48-20] 43-99 56-01 
Reem rei ee, foaeS st yoke 4 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 47-43 52-57 41-83 58-17 
) ECT EES Seek a Me aa Ee 73-11 | 26-89 | 72-40] 27-60] 56-57] 43-43] 57-19 42-88 
Saskatchewan...... fh thee arta 1 - | 84:37] 15-63] 78-32] 26-68! 71-10 28-90 
tae neer ee ee ; 1 - | 74:62 | 25-38] 63-22] 36-78] 62-12 37-88 
‘British Columbians... 65>...8' 62-08 | 87-92 | 49-52] 50-48] 48-10] 51-90] 59-81 47-19 
EDEL OTIIGOTN ce ices bik a otc 5 1 - | 66-41 | 33-59] 54-59] 45-41] 68-58 31-42 
Northwest Territories............. 1 - | 100-00 - | 100-00 - | 100-00 - 
Royal Canadian Navy............. - - - - - - | 100-00 - 
LTT he Ss ee 68-20 | 31-80 | 62-50 | 37-50] 54-58 | 45-421 50-48 49-52 


| 
_ 1The population in the territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
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34.—Urban Population of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
In Cities and Towns} Num- Per cent| Num- Per cent] Num- Per cent 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. | Places. Pop. | Places. Popiy) 
Over 500,000........ - - - = - - 2] 1,140,399] 12-97 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 - e = 1} 490,504 6-81 = - =. 
300,000 and 400,000 1) 328,172} 6-11 1| 381,833} 5-30 = - 2 
200,000 and 300,000 1| 209,892} 3-91 a - - - - = 
100,000 and 200,000 = 2 = 2| 236,436] 3-28 4| 518,298] 5-90 
50,000 and 100,000 3} 181,402] 3-38 3| 247,741] 3-44 5| 336,650/ 3-88 
25,000 and 50,000 5| 188,869] 3-52 6| 241,858] 3-34 7| 239,096] 2-72 
15,000 and 25,000 3| 55,499] 1-08 11] 193,977] 2-69 19| 370,590) 4-22 
10,000 and 15,000 8| 96,913] 1-80 18| 226,251] 3-14 18} 224,033] 2-55 
5,000 and 10,000 36] 270,032) 5-03 45| 321,179) 4-46 54| 382,762| 4-36 
3,000 and 5,000 51} 195,621] 3-64 67} 216,152} 3-00 72| 272,720] 3-10 
1,000 and 3,000 196] 331,136] 6-16 235| 409,845} 5-68 293| 492,116] 5-59 
500 and 1,000 167| 121,591] 2-26 938} 173,414, 2-41 290/ 215,648} 2-44 
Under 500........++ -| 35,095] 0-65 -| 133,757| 1-86 -| 159,410] 1-84 
otal, .< nt — | 2,014,222] 37-50 — | 3,272,947) 45-42 — | 4,352,122] 49-52 
J SS TT OS 
35.—Percentage of Males to Females in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 
De 
Provinces. Rural. Urban. Provinces. Rural. Urban. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c, 
Prince Edward Island......... 107 SOL ZA lbertais. .cces cctesi: sis esesaclsie 134 106 
Novascotlae numer asutmasies 108 98 || British Columbia............ 131 115 
New Brunswick............6.> 109 99 |) Yukon Territory: acc... «60377 219 195 
107 94 || N.W. Territories............- 107 - 
113 95 —__—_—_|—_———_—_ 
119 101 Canad anc netics ctacicne 116 97 
126 107 


eee 


36.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Norz.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({). In all cases the population is for the city or town municipality y 
as it existed in 1921. 
a 
Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. ee 
1871. | 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

*\Tontrealyccosciates <a ccie occleisie sit 155,238 |219,616 |328,172 |490,5041 618,506 
nl lifes fo) Chie HE GAR BDH OOOO nS 96,196 |181,215 |209,892 |381,8332 521,893 
BWinMipOse sc ectriec cise males lel ie = 1 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 179,087 
BV ANCOUV Clasnicer ieee eink: - | 13,709 | 27,010 |100,401 117,217 | 
PHamibON eccrine visto claw ane 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 114,151 
ROLGA Wa calcatsecct erste les siaiocke ss 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 107, 843 
*Quebec 62,446 | 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 95,193 
*Calgary -| 3,876] 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 
fLondon... 


26,266 | 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 0 


*Edmonton. -| 4,176 | 31,0643] 58,821 
*Halifax...... Nova Scotia 36,100 | 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 58,372 
*Saint John..... ....| New Brunswick 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 

IVICLOTIA aco ences cils British Columbia... 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 

WWINGSOL sects ee eicrseiicie siete oe 6,561 | 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 
PROGIDAE cemecrnstecieinerseie ses age ole - - 2,249 | 30,213 
ne Pe Basuaodsooasationdc eee ean 8,107 | 9,616 | 12,753 ao aoe 

ASK AUOON, eeineie dais 9 o(eib s\rle excrete - - - 2,00 
Verdun saree seer cece eeoiecrin Quebec...... - 278 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 
| fait] UBeqnensgpancoadcdaasocecas SS eiicae ...{ 8,800] 6,890 | 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 
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36.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901- 11—continued: 


ee 
a  —— a... 0 monn am 


+e ; Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. sot ee 
1871. 1881. 1891, 1901. 1911, 1921. 

*Sherbrooke Quebeos 3c) cestecae:s 4,432 7,227 | 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 2 
*Sydney...... .../Nova Scotia........ -| 1,480] 2,427] 9,909 | 17,723 ate 
tThree Rivers Quebec. S.cn <6 aisle « 7,570 | 8,670} 8,334 | 9,981 | 13,691 | 22,367 
*Kitchener Onterios.ce ena. 2,743 | 4,054 7,425 9,747 | 15,196 21,763 
*Kingston : Seti Trcbotincts: tabs 12,407 | 14,091 | 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 21,753 
*Sault Ste. Marie a eed § seme res 879 780 2,414 7,169 | 14,9204) 21,092 
Peoverhorougy. oy oec 6 oe.e ces cone on ak eee 4,611 | 6,812 | 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360] 20,994 
Piers WEBAR F005. 956.25 .023 ORE eves « - - - | 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 
*StuCatharmos: coc. s ci cons ev ses cil pe ee ae 7,864 | 9,631 | 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484] 19,881 
DNLOOROW A Mica cc oe cen evasvens Saskatchewan....... - - — | 1,558 | 138,823] 19,285 
~ CAE eae. as ae ee ee es CONGAPIO SF caCae arto. 6,878 | 9,890 | 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 | 18,198 
VET Quebec: = deme sessed 200 884 | 3,076 | 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 
SMONECON Ga ins Soee ont ass =» New Brunswick..... 600 | 5,032 | 8,762] 9,026 | 11,345 | 17,488 
BGlaca Bay ft. oct oScetssve Nova Scotia........ - - | 2,459 | 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 
SURAHOLO cele co. acts ves some et Ontario Suneli static eee 4,313 8, 239 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 16,094 
wiSlig CALA en rs eo Se SRR eo ieee en ee 2,197 8,367 | 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 16,026 
Hele en. 6. hr Sate eee Si Quebeewt ..3. accnive ss 1,696 | 2,406] 3,761 | 6,365 | 11,6885} 15,404 
“BPI yr Ce eee ee Manttobasgs. «sc: - - =| 3,778} 5,620 | 13,839 | 15,397 
of F018 BS TAT Vere ce ee ae Onbariosaccank eae - - - | 3,214 | 11,220] 14,886 
TESTER: SS Shap ae in ie aid Se de svete natin 2,929 3,874 6,692 8,176 9,947 14,877 
PN e PANS vs soa n osesis 6 oie OE gp, Pai aa ea 1,600 |} 2,347 | 3,349] 5,702) 9,248] 14,764 
*New Westminster............. British Columbia... . +} 1,500] 6,678] 6,499 | 13,199 | 14,495 
BIS Rain ain Secs c ance tole. OnGarios, so. cec te net 5,873 | 7,873 | 9,052] 9,068] 10,770] 13,256 
ONEEOMOTE oar 208 ajc ick cle See 3 Quehecs. asi as - 387 795 | 1,148} 4,820] 13,249 
{Galt.........0.20+-+---205.--|Ontario L ASE OYS eine aVake 3,827 | 5,187 | 7,535 | 7,866 | 10,299 13,216 
PRUOUUACO. cet Nate rae soe s cos Manitobaen... oan =| 1,283 | 1,553 | 2,019 | 7,483; 12,8901 
*Charlottetown and_Royalty...|P. E.Island........ 8,807 | 11,485 | 11,373 | 12,080 | 11,203 |} 12,347 
PSG Opal ecre eo nr ictere ace Sate Ontarioeaiemeaten os. 7,305 9,516 9,916 9,117 9,876 12,206 
PO eM OUNCL fare p5c8,«}e.</ns)cis is + sé 3,369 4,426 7,497 8,776 | 12,558 12,190 
*Oshawa PERN s wae setae aN 8,185 3,992 4,066 4,394 7,436 11,940 
*Lethbridge eee ee - - -| 2,072 | 9,035 11,097 
fir yACMthes.c.<sa,..0 sdaciee 3,746 5,321 7,016 9,210 9,797 10, 859 
Pes ed nan | eat ae dana i - - -—| 2,530 ee! 10,692 
awinigan Falls.............. - - - = .265 | 10,625 
tLévis. Goainre sale siele's 9 o,8, bao 2.n 5,375, € 6,691 7,597 7,301 9,242 8,7036 10,470 
PEFOGKVANG. Bracco xcatetcns ba 5,102 7,609 8,791 8,940 9,374 10,043 
PAUMINO PAG beac 2 ois, is mioe ae —| 2,274! 8,781 | 4,964] 8,973 9,998 
PNW OOGSLOCK. S258 3 io-b5 oca5 ts tuesi 3,982 | 5,370 8,612 8, 833 9,320 9,935 
*Medicine ae - - - | 1,570 | 5,608 9,634 
7Valleyfield.. 1,800 3,906 5,515 | 11,055 9,449 9,215 
quolictte.=.). estan. 3... 3,047 | 3,268 | 3,347 4,220 6,346 9,113 


*Nanaimo and suburbs 
*New Glasgow... 


t+Chicoutimi... 1,393 1,935 2,277 3,826 5,880 8,937 
MVVOUANC 2s Omak cect seuet i 1,110 1,870 2,035 1,863 5,318 8,654 
Boma biry Soe pees aes wanes a ce - - = 2,027 | 4,150 8,621 
BSy.aneyi Minos: ..0s0c5s 5255685 Nova Scotia........ -| 2,340] 2,442 | 3,191 7,470 8,327 
POOLOL ata sheng kw rtease Quebeassit eens. 5,636 5,791 6,669 7,057 8,420 8,174 
PUP OOLICtOn fH hy a: aes ye ak New Brunswick..... 6,006 | 6,218 | 6,502 | 7,117 | 7,208 8,114 
PEAS GEMOUI ef oze, se 526 42% exes Nova Scotia........ -| 3,786 | 6,252} 4,806] 5,058 7, 899 
Bhotiord Mines... se 641.402] QUEDEC, «s/c ss vs00 - = -| 3,256] 7,261 7,886 
REOMDEOKG: Wo teits sn cee ceen ss ONRtATIO: nc tetas 1,508 | 2,820} 4,401 | 5,156] 5,626 7,875 
BE MIOHTIS Sc t.8 Soto 4 on kick Gece Quoebeoss-c6 stone 3,022 4,314 4,722 4/030 5,903 7,734 
ALDV OPO OW GUD. cvecee sh bm ges er ee Tere 1,541 2,291 4,175 4,569 6,774 7,703 
*North Vancouver.............. British Columbia... - - - - | 8,1967) 7,652 
“Diath See lee ean 6 ONnGSTIO. FF0s Fs one 1,322 2,910 4,752 4,907 6,828 7,631 
rand! Mero: 9, 2.5% cos asin ss Quebecivenaees.cees - - -| 2,511 | 4,783 7,631 
rare eh eee Ontario Aa hevss.. 4,049 | 5,080] 6,081 | 7,003 | 6,964 7,620 
AARC TORII RPT Bek oleae netet a Nova Scotia........ - 3,461 5,102 5,993 6,107 7,562 
“sai AION te ch ste nec te eit Saskatchewan....... - - - | 1,785 | 6,254 7,558 
BOCOUNWAIS itt ac is cin vekance Ontario. cates: peak 2,033 | 4,468} 6,805 | 6,704] 6,598 7,419 
BVATINIOUGH: Aoi o0:5.56. 50.0545 2,0 Nova Scotia........ 2,500 | 3,485 | 6,089 6,430 | 6,600 7,073 
BVaRICOIva lO vraes occ ceca ce ee a: Ontariovees cee os. - - - | 1,595 | 3,302 7,059 
LU LN (As eS a ee BE ene ees, -| 1,095 | 2,088} 3,174 | 4,663 7,016 
PESAEEIOS We IMac r. 2 c5.0e tbe We fhe ne We Pemietels 3,398 4,854 5,550 5,949 6,420 6,936 
BesPOSCOS a ALIS eo okt tnicaes x0 5 re SP 1,150 2,087 3,864 5,155 6,370 6,790 
LCEOST Dg SNe DOE SU Queber. skews haces 876 | 1,040] 1,710] 3,773 | 4,750 6,785 
*Portage la Prairie............. Manitoba........... - -| 3,363] 3, sats 5,892 6,766 
{Cap de la Madeleine........... QuGbOOs 6s. eee ste oe - - = = 6,738 
Narthisydnoey: 2.) 2i....-+s-s Nova Scotia........ —| 1,520] 2,513 4,646 5,418 6,585 
Bee tice RUpeONG.? x25 65014002. British Columbia... - - - -| 4,184 6,393 
BATRUCORY.S, Sea sados sc ascaessns Ontariouin taeda. 1,796 3,042 4,363 4,217 3,988 5,902 
BRN ALOTIOD ES. Coane. fs. saan iad SEEM BEI ah eels 1,594 | 2,066| 2,941 | 3,537] 4,359 5, 883 
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36.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,600 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—concluded. 


Population. 


1871. | 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 


Cities and Towns. Provinces. 


fee ayo" eatnde attendee scene 4,445 | 4,939 | 5,755] 7,090 3: re 
OTA! CIty. sr eaae se iseiee eee = - - - . 
* Spring billie eet aac eee 900 |} 4,818} 4,559) 5,713 5,681 
By Wateriord ss. jasccetecciee 3's = = = ‘ A vee 
QVMENT CHUL eqare steverelloereteter ts stslals sueve. « = a = De , 603 
SGampheliton SAMA atch cae - =| 2,652) |oy Sha 5,570 
SMa wikOsDury.saccceiadasteacae « 1,920 | 2,042 | 4,150] 4,400 5,544 
TG; VerOme men anos wee nee © 2,082 | 2,868] 3,619 | 3,473 5,491 
"Preston mene cmar setiekteres lanes 1,419 |. 1,848 | 2,308] 38,883 5,423 
SKenoray, aes oeicle wlolseerel tas -| 1,806] 5,202) 6,158 5,407 
*Cobouraine serene ose as eee 4,957 | 4,829 | 4,239 | 5,074 5,327 
HAS CVA Witten kielvelamtnvate's aster ole - - 776 | 3,169 5,324 
Stollantonten cedoceeeeemeeeele - -| 2,335 | 3,910 5,312 
SNGlsOn ken ceadaiain ges ose: - -] 5,2738) 4,476 5,230 
Ma cogs: Sattir sep careaeaters c-etiel -| 2,100} 3,516] 3,978 5,159 
FV OL kon ese saan sees hears - - 700 | 2,309 5, 150 
Ungorsolyi. ee seis cseevsh a xoreieies 4,318 | 4,191 | 4,573] 4,763 5,150 


1Includes. Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Récollet. Includes North Toronto, 
less 67 in 1911 transferred to Township of York. *Includes town of Strathcona and villages of North and 
West Edmonton. 4Includes town of Steelton. ‘Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town. §SIncludes 
Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 7Includes North Vancouver District. *Includes suburbs in 1901. 


37._Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,060 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. |.1911. | 1921. 
Prince Edward Island. New Brunswick—concluded. 
Summerside GranG) Wallaysempdne saceeaees = 644] 1,280) 1,327 
Souris: Sager ese ta. ableton: 3 Sunny Brae: -cavacc ce becw ssc et - -| 1,171 
Richi bucto epee ees naudes ss 100} 871) 1,158 
Nova Scotia. St Georeeninews ands case es 733] 988] 1,110 
Westuillo fee 41.2) hee ats SATU ALTta opUMe ty ANGLO WwSenes anata nets acento s 1,064] 987) 1,065 
Windsor ¥. At easccm het’: 3,398] 3,452] 3,591 

IBPId ge wa bers access cere ciate 2,203] 2,775| 3,147 Quebec. 
PAGtOW hea ao Rnnie ee aes S285 eos Ui 70 es OSS uauZONcn anesthe ace ect cos cele 3,416] 3,978} 4,966 
Inverness eee wees see 306172), 709) 2; 963i JSOnGUWere.t 5 ctes.entetl toe -yrsols sree — |-2,354| 4,851 
Trenton st yocw rn sete tettenian veritas 1,274) 1,749] 2,844) Longueuil (city)................ 2,835} 3,972) 4,682 
Tsnnen bun eet era ecsenceen 2 O1G |) 2eOShileae 20.24) ALOMbIMNA STI Yi st erdnelel. cletaretslslose 1,919} 2,617} 4,145 
Barrsboros-seate oe seaeclee aoe ote 83012; SbOl 2 4Sitot. bamalberturcsmetiss sisiese esis 1,362] 3,344] 3,890 
on tial loner. peretoca die ceemorets 17et 2.804 2e71 7) Buckineham: =o, sacs, sles os 2,936] 3,854] 3,835 
WOmMINIOD Ren. hidgee cee: 1,546) 2,589) 2,390!) Mast Amousisn 2 qace = sleet < c) = -— | 3,802 
MAveOEpool dchvie cicadas eve wies eleats 1,937) 2, 1091)2,.2941 Victortavillescs..s-. =. +02 -e 1,693] 3,028] 3,759 
AN TIGOMIS hee ie biter iaeine aatters ABE fen eid IER) eargeakos lain, Sores Mee narmedac. 1,804] 3,097] 3,612 
Wioltivalllestieia.s.cctrsels oityela cecal 1 Ano 4 58h Th 743) Coaticookemmecanys ac icclrs taeie 2,880) 3,165} 3,554 
USPHS ee sic Rae ores POSS) £5 648i 472i St. Prerre:. aaseiies 2s lee eee ce 505] 2,201] 3,535 
Canso. 2.03 eRe CC OR Ce 1479); 15 627 626i Warn haa: eee step ctetslel stole ete 3,114) 3,560} 3,343 
Wedsenortiincsyce seine sense TO26ie COZ aes Beauports feneeminie sac citoc a. - — | 3,240 
STOLL sae eis Che eee ae wees TOSI) LSG2 MEAS tea uauren taste cen aestetciienere 1,390) 1,860} 3,232 
Shelburne aint asin cree nnies 1445 | WARS oO lesan bien satere eur asco cneine cae 2,717| 2,816] 3,140 
Digby See fyi See a8 te 1,150] 1,247] 1,230]] St. Jéréme de Matane.......... 1,176] 2,056} 3,050 
Mahone Baya, sist, dele ecw ala serie « SEG GOL) Ula bes duMOresen amenntee miele sarees 1,541} 2,120) 3,043 
Bouisbure eis. seo cee cos eile 10461 1 O06 el 1b 2)\ “Any linter.. la seeeeer ents steerer 2,291} 3,109} 2,970 
Bridgetown soso chimectias sincera 858] 996] 1,086)) Drummondville............... 1,450) 2,725) 2,852 
St. Agathe des Monts.......... 1,073} 2,020) 2,812 

New Brunswick. Mont Jolitveseaeiracdte sche st eet 


Ro Sadie dsc eee lalearee sets 
Lbervillet  Svstasclscse bat cook 
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37.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabi 

in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—continied) Pitants 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
[sakes | pata ee 
Quebec—concluded. Ontario. 

Aah o1 etd (ie 5 ea | re 507} 1,011] 2,204! 4,299] 4 
Bontniom trees: bcackadedons 1,364] 1,335] 2,193 a ae Poe 
PBOGRUOR ES feo.) Ac 7a/s ise ore © 783) 2,224] 2,189 2,273| 4: 395 
LE UNE pee ee aren eee 1,451] 2,388) 2,158 3,412| 4.597 
RGPOrVEl. Snares. <.vles veian sea 1,248] 1,737] 2,068 5,092] 4.456 
Tepravtawallo st fot cck st oles atin 1,555} 1,588] 2,066 5,638) 4,449 
(1 eS Ae ares 1,797| 1,886] 2,063 2,302] 4.415 
MOTT EHORND 250 5 eS a5. d 1,822) 1,990] 2,056) Paris..................0.00000, 3,229] 4,098] 4,368 
URI iy Ua 1,586) 1,559] 2,032) Sturgeon Falls..............1 77 1,418] 2,199] 4,125 
Laval des Rapides............. = ae (el eSollGoderichys: | seb 4,158] 4,529] 4,107 
Pointe Gatineau. ..........<.66. 1,583) 1,751} 1,919] Arnprior....................07. 4,152] 4,405] 4,077 
PLORUMOL OUCH ox:s scat bute eee .~ | 1,717] 1,904]| Penetanguishene............._. 2,422) 3,568} 4,037 
En ei: Sale onda: eee 1,883) Wallaceburg................... 2,763] 3,438] 4,006 
Montreal Wests. 056 .< 060s even EP SSEBSIMCOC LA wieder... oe eice 2,627] 3,227] 3,953 
PICEMORO SOs Sees we celts Die Marys epee sere vet eee ee 3,384] 3,388] 3,847 
PAPEL OMe oe heh. Pea bras ce PECs eee ee eee, SUSE - — | 3,843 
ize Enter tre Poon cece cas noel ke Carleton Place 3,841 
MOTITORIMIASE Rio csc te con vokle ec entities. 3,790 
ROMIne VINO se, akc enaanks INiiicone. tye ne Se ie 373| 3,751 
Pointe-aux-Trembles........... . Haileybury........... aioe 3,743 
Oanidlencer tot a alee ca chek Leamington... 3,675 
Wartovilie:© ser do. - Strmcck coun Newmarket.............0...... 2 3,626 
NGAI AIO he eta boks wet, Gananoque wets te toe caccene.. 3,526] 3,804] 3,604 
Sacré-Coeur de Jésus. ........... (| cleteher Sigh'Stovriits yam oy Seen GE 2,884] 3,429! 3,546 
St. Raymond: © poe .cck oes Se ROcklanduens oat ke Ms Co 1,998] 3,397] 3,496 
BGCTOrdes (5. Pee teen Saco ky ors Colborness. its e.se0... 1,253] 1,624] 3,415 
St. Gabriel de Brandon... a PACTOMSS Spt onic nee... 3,698} 3,564] 3,356 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)..... aa Oxikcyilonss eee 1,643] 2,372] 3,298 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré........... Bowmanville. sti esiicscsccas.. 2,731] 2,814] 3,233 
BDIGRUO Eee MEME Mei tccc Saar Dinnvallore setae te ee 2,105} 2,861] 3,224 
Hermoxvillomecee.. he ee Westone 1 sae hee ee 1,083} 1,875] 3,166 
CLODNV AIO She: eee keen IBetroliate (Mate. Meee ed 4,135] 3,518] 3,148 
St. Marc-des-Carriéres HOntsbrances deeper ea eee 697] 1,611] 3,109 
PTO SrOMe Rae a LEO AT) ae iNapanecwere dae. yah enos ee 3,143] 2,807] 3,038 
IGE Alb neat eee 87 det pidiisonburce pecs Sistas See 2,241) 2,758] 2,974 
BEGIN THOS Fe een ae Campbellford................-.. 2,485] 3,051] 2,890 
SE AOLS rsp Pe ee Fee a WibE tb yes aee ei ae an 2,110) 2,248] 2,800 
Trois-Pistoles FL SNO VERS noe ate. then ar 1,392] 2,342] 2,781 
OANCOV ILO fee fe et Hespelert AasmOned 8 sci 2,457] 2,368] 2,777 
St. Joseph (Beauce) AmahershOurgieenetecmcwccer on 2,222) 2,560] 2,769 
BOCK island £5 tu. Piece kil Sunline bOns Cee ee cee 2,709 
EOnd ROUgG) ate, CAE. ken SLTALHTOVAR eRe Meee a ase 2,691 
CIGD ora oe aly ak ak ee New Toronto 2,669 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre Wochranc Mu Ae oot foie! 5] 2,655 
BLOND AO. oes t es oe ee NICE Cop ie ey ea ee 2,650 
Merrevilloses 8-8 te tng es Bhs 3 HATOSCOGL eerie tans eRe a ane ¢ 2,636 
Montreal North Copper Clie ee hatactss cha 2,597 
ac-au-Saumon é Morritboniece stem emtecis «ae. 7 2,544 
“SERSELEEVCTOI (a eg a WABCO We late ee kre eee ete renee 2,477 
’Assomption Bracebridgen see. seke lasses 2,451 
Bion Marios oon. ob. .s scx eect PIIMONTOR pitas atars foie eee : 2,426 
Ba ONCION ee, ot eke een Bridge burcy i tee week 2,401 
BeBUV Tigre tt oe Aes ee IP OLismouLnes rece eee eee 2,351 
(Egil Ree eee eee eS HH WalkcertoOms: ces dew cicie ss o.0cn 2,344 
Boharlesbourg.:.....; 0602+ e.5« 4: AUrOn aes Pee |e ee me 2,307 
TERE el a Ge New Liskeard 2,268 
BREDA DARA 20.2. Pe cace.c lool Huntsville.... 2,246 
MOnNaconns..): 2... 2..00.00s se Alexandria... 2,195 
Baie Shawinigan IV AINOT tte ert Nore. ccccaniets x cttits 2,194 
mort Alired so sk ees 55 Orarigevallet neyo oeobceo cus oe 2,187 
Almaville..... yi Wing bari.s memes cope .acine 2,092 
Laurentides... GNCATUING pn eaeies eae 2,077 
Reto Pe st Goorgevownaenacates pets sc oan 2,061 
Deschaillons.. 2.555006 004000 CLntOnIney me eee eee se ccee 2,018 
ME ALOIS eh ie otek «neh sx 1 OZUbalop |PEiIninaes Sosa senate ck oan 2,016 
| Greenfield Park................ - a POSE t OU Grintsb yay, Menceeen cb ucce, 2,004 
PP CSIIG SS AIS oe ee - REL LOSE MITILON GSR. © a Santee bincettette 1,873 
PTnGStAChOs 2. 2k cas caus 1,079] 996] 1,098] Ridgetown..........-.-sessee. 1,855 
BROWANSVING . ch gcsaie oscuro ees 699 Sli 153004)| Deseronto..'....s jenrasices hee ces k 1,847 
Providence...... Fone cee $19} 894)) 15078) Blind Rivers... csobesoceecs ecu 1,843 
Chambly Basin.....°.......... A912 1900/1068): Seaforth: ane aeces desc oe ae 1,829 
‘St. George East................ 544; 1,410} 1,058] Mitchell...................000 1,800 
bo cherleh Gat ay hee eS ian - eel OLA MMergsetrsstccae as coreciraeG ase 1,796 
Montreal South................. - | 790) 1,030] Kingsville 3 1,783 
Abord-a-Plouffe................ - =i O11 Wiarton: ss sinn.eeon cae coon 1,726 


. 
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37._Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911—concluded. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. 


INGLOME eee sie ersieteleialersieisoreinjeter ais 

Mount Forest.... 

Chesley..:....5..-++- 

ALhVelim @imoaadoouUueGo 

Thessalon 

IDG Obs ssnanaoose coodES 

Blenheim 

Bort Hien caneaege merits ee 
Southampton......-.+-+eeereees 1,636 
Humberstone.......-.2ee seers - 
Palmerston. ........+eeeseeeee 1,850 
Wan ileaic Hille mere sence meme |e nee 
WUPHAMIo: on aaeie sisleiteclenereine 1,422 
Port Dalhousie.......+++++ eee: 15125 
Gravenhurst.......-s+sesereees 2,146 
Vietoria Harbour........--+-+-- 989 
Port Dover..:..2.-.sesesseeee- ale ily ep 
Mattawan ssc. cise swest 1,400 
Uxbridge. .......eeeeeeeeeceees - 
Morrisburg......--seeeee eee eres 1,693 
Rainy River........e+seeeeeees - 
Wo ten serie toe sale erste steleions 1,792 
POTEStIe Merrett ee eialoterkielelels) sir 1,553 
Brighton........s+eseeeeeeeeree 1,378 
AVSGOM weitere eter ieieierers «1 =tstelessnetel 1,256 
Niagara ccna felsic meres er 1,258 
New Hamburg......--+--++es- 1,208 
MreEsdenie se. cue ow ie cies sve vole 1,618 
iw GO C eeate foe se aver einer 1,168 
AiG waAtliice ei tae tains sear 1,156 
L’Orignal.......:eeeeeeeseeenes 1,026 
Port Begins cece os ego ove 1,313 
Capreol.........-ereeeseseeeees - 
Fisivelock on... scccisieea «seis sss ele 984 
Harriston.....icseeceeeseeceess 1,637 
Point Edward.........eseseeee 780 
Beamsville........- 832 
Cardinal? ai ose. ceo: Seal) LESVAs 
Galodonia. sos cis el steele lsiere sie 801 
Kemptville.........++eereeeee 15623 
Tia lcotiol denn sates cteteie-role = nss'si> 6 ole 1,244 
Troquois Falls.......++++e+eeees - 
INOrwichiw cds sas cctis eee ee = ost 1,263 
Hagersville. ........++eereeeees 1,020 
Riverside.......:csc+eeesreeee - 
125d devia, largo copnodoosoodon 1,430 
Port Perry........0-0+ssesesee- 1,465 
Chippawa.......--eeeeeereeeeee 460 
TO eh atte ieee Siaue rs te cere isis Wily 
Sioux Lookout.......-.--++ee++ - 
Winchester........--s+seserree 1,101 
PortWredib snes etieser veces sin - 
Waterford....c.+..cn sects se ene L822 
WATE HUT settee ite idle cress # ee aera 1,285 
Bobcaygeon........eeeeeeeeees 914 
Port McNicoll........--+s+0e- - 
Shelburne........-.-+-sesseere 1,188 
Watfordan. acconecneccbce eee sole 1,279 
MadoG wee weiie cents ores vee: 1,157 
Richmond Hill................- 629 
Stoufiville.. «ccueceuscsueeesies ce 1228 
Chelmsford........s..sseeee-e 493 
Fenelon Falls........-.+++e++e+° 1,132 


1911. 


IE Grle iiss retereterereteiersisie © elenisisie yaake 
Stonewall’. cccccccsneenee csi 
Wied Ge. deci dasisnriecie eet 


Saskatchewan. 
North Battleford (city).......- 
Swift Current (city)..........-- 
Weyburn (city) 
AMO Val Teele cis atetvietave wine oie 'miaintphetetets 
TWistev anna cheese cc ealttelees, 


Pumboldte-aeer tesserae 
IW Taber Aes Girls serie OO STI aC aa 
BP GAT saeah deine sities «blelesieiesiz 
Indian Head 
Ganors = = ea eeteee ore eae 
Battleford... 
Shaunavon..... 
Gravelbourg 
Watrous......-.--- 


Rosthern......25..+ 

Assiniboia.......-++++- aes 
Kindersley......-.0++sesseceees 
Maple Creek......+-++s+eseeee: 


Alberta. 
Drumbeller. 2.2.2.6 20+ s2cenes 
Red Deer (city)......+-+-+-++: 
Wetaskiwin (city).....+-+.--+6- 


BlairMore.......ceeeeeeeeseeee 
Vegreville.......-eeeeerrereeres 
Stettlersccse: see <tisisew tisierieia 


Vermilion.......0eccseceeseeces 
High River........-e+eereeeeee 
HdSOn enc: cae eener sel iseets 
Tested sshd aoe oto SoC DOROO cn Ob 
Tacombe. . ose secc cscs weeseeers 
Magrath........0--eeeeeeeereee 
Grande Prairie......-.++-.e++:- 
Big Valley....-..-seeereeereees 
Beverly.....c.sevssecseeseccees 


British Columbia. 
Kamloops....sssscerceesereses 
Herniow aiiec ace =" 
Vernon.....s06<> 
Cumberland se 
MPa neem ancnncocnoucarnosconc 


Weelowmdien ccpeisis «eens wlnici ere 2.818 


Rossland: coe Wesiarere lore sisielafaisiee 
Prince George......seeeseeeeeee 
Ladysmith.........ssesseeeees 
Chilliwack. scccsescsesssssccers 
Werritte aces ccesiss seo eels sisieleils 


WONCAN cisco cts s cece er scenes 
Port Alberni.........0sceseeee- 
Port Moody........sseeeeeeeees 
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11.—Literacy.! 


The results of the census of 1921 with regard to literacy furnish most encour- 
aging evidence of the progressive elimination of illiteracy in Canada. Indeed, the 
rate of progress is not adequately shown by the comparison made in Table 38 
between literacy in 1921 and in the two preceding censuses, since this comparison 
can be made only for the ages of 5 years and over, and experience has shown that 
the illiteracy of children in the quinquennial age group between 5 and 9 years of 
age is practically meaningless. 


38.—Literacy among the Population 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Population. Per cent 5 years and over. 
5 Can Can Cannot 
Provinces. 5 years Can Can Cannot 
Total. ofage | Tead ie iad ‘i G20 HOE read and] read_ | read nor 
and over,| Wt. on ys Se ece write. only. write. 
No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward 
Island— 1901} 103,259 91,860 77,372 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10-77 
1911 93,728 83,792 76,259 twos 6,380 91-01 1-38 7-61 
1921 88,615 78,969 72,147 1,335 5,487 91-36 1-69 6:95 
Nova Scotia— 1901} 459,574) 407,152] 331,007 18,143 58,002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911] 492,338] 433,801] 384,605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921 528, 837 463,442 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1-30 9-38 
New Brunswick-— 
1901} 331,120] 290,732] 233,060 10,618 47,054 80:16 3-65 16-19 
1911 351, 889 306, 896 261,160 2,622 43,114 85-10 85 14-05 
1921} 387,876} 338,996] 293,454 3,286 42,256 86:57 -97 12-46 
Quebec— 1901] 1,648,898] 1,411,324] 1,099,693 61,614] 250,017 77-92 4°37 17-71 
1911} 2,005,776] 1,714,545] 1,483,301 12,977 218, 267 86-51 -76 12-73 
1921) 2,361,199] 2,044,181] 1,814,953 17,955] 211,278 88-79 +88 10-33 
Ontario— 1901) 2,182,947] 1,958,635] 1,758,427 28,830)- 171,378 89-78 1-47 8-75 
1911] 2,527,292) 2,264,419] 2,108,485 7,302} . 148,632 93-11 +32 6-57 
1921} 2,933,662) 2,632,085) 2,447,588 15,207} 169,290 92-99 -58 6-43 
Manitoba— 1901) 255,211] 219,290) 184,295 3,083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
1911) 461,394) 398,078] 340,870 1,231 55,977 85-63 31 14-06 
1921] 610,118] 532,306] 464,369 4,011 63,926 87,24 75 12-01 
Sas katchewan— 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492,432 421,432 362,768 926 57,738 86-08 +22 13-70 
1921} 757,510) 644,335] 566,038 4,609 73,688 87°85 “71 11-44 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68°31 1-13 30-56 
1911] 374,295) 325,916} 283,513 1,198 41,205 86-99 37 12-64 
Patras 1921) 588,454] 509,896} 453,572 3,259 53,065 88-95 64 10-41 
r 
Columbia— 1901} 178,657/ 163,336] 121,782 973 40,581 74-56 60 24-84 
1911} 392,480} 356,603} 314,183 1,013 41,407 88-11 +28 11-61 
1921} 524,582) 474,787) 427,374 2,552 44,861 90-01 “54 9°45 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 26, 864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 20 35-13 
1911 8,512 8,006 6, 843 76 1,087 85-47 95 13-58 
1921 4,157 3,880 2,732 8 1,140 70°41 -21 29-38 
Northwest 
Territorics- 1901 20,129 18,699 3, 233 174 15,292 17-29 +93 81-78 
1911 6,507 5,672 857 7 4,808 15-11 “12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6,716 10-03 08 89-89 
Canada— 1901) 5,371,315] 4,728,631) 3,918,915} 129,584) 680,132 82-88 2°74 14-38 
1911| 7,206,643] 6,319,160) 5,622,844 32,863} 663,453 88-98 52 10-50 
1921! 8,788,483! 7,730,833l 6,957,412 58,254| 715,167 90-00 “15 9-25 


Literacy of Population over 10 years of age by Age-groups and Birth- 
places.—The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over totally illiterate 
—that is, unable to read and write in any language—was 5-10 p.c. in 1921, as shown 

1For more detailed information see tables on pp. 645-689 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 


ominion Bureau of Statistics, also special census monograph ‘‘Illiteracy and Schoo) Attendance in 
Canada”, a study of the Census of 1921. 
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in Table 39. This population included Indians, exclusive of whom the percentage 
was 4-49. If we include Indians the percentage of illiteracy among persons 10 to 
14 years was 2:0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 2-7; among those 21 to 34 
years it was 3-9; among those 35 to 64 years it was 6-5; and for those 65 years and 
over it was 13-1. Further, 55,112 or about one-sixth of all illiterates of specified 
ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds were 35 years and over, although the 


population over 35 years formed only about 40 p.c. of the population of stated — 


ages. The important point, however, is that illiteracy is reduced by about one- 
third in the case of each successive younger group below 65. 

The above rate of progress shown in the case of the younger groups ought to 
mean that the practical extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the 
situation is in hand may be seen from the fact that the percentage of illiterates 
first quoted (5-10) does not by any means represent the general level of the Canadian 
population. The high percentage of illiteracy—and by “high” is meant anything 
above the average 5-10—is confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. Fifty p.c. of the illiterate persons in Canada reside in areas 
containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates are residents 
of areas containing only 1 p.c. of the population. 


39.—Literacy among the Population 10 Years of Age and over, classified as Canadian-= 
born, British-born or Foreign-born, by Age-Groups, 1921. 
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Can read Can Cannot 
Nativity and age-groups. Total. and read read 
write. only. nor write. 
No. No. p:c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Canadian-born. ........0.5...0-2 cence ceee: 4,799,370| 4,540,488) 94-60] 28,674  -66) 230,208 4-80 
eee ei een guins abonaepnancoctopUSt anc ot 800,725} 783,010} 97-79 795 +10} 16,920) 2-11 
15=20) VOATS cies. elernvalals rele « elele elvioiel 2c sleteny 759,114 735,448] 96-88 25 Ley, +28] 21,589) 2-84 

Dy aniel Wonforeeigepninoanp-segcaonadheonsonbed 3,239,531] 3,022,030] 93-29} 25,752 +79] 191,749] 5-92 
QIK SAV SAIS saxs0 cele clslsieterees ele*+lola ce |eine a= 1,284,216] 1,238,560) 96-45 5,166 -40| 40,490] 3-15 
85-64 YEaTS.....-cetecrcecerccicerserrseens 1,623,468] 1,509,131} 92-96 13,072 +80} 101,265} 6-24 
GOVANCOVEL viaic/-< stateletatiaters cre etauelelecetetersia > laselal 311,932 259,423) 83-16 7,477| 2-40| 45,032) 14-44 
Meo motistated sade ces eccentricities 10 19,915 14,916] 74-90 37 +18] 4,962] 24-92 
British=Dorn!. ........0 cece c eens cect beeen 1,032,453) 1,021,423] 98-93} 3,222 -31| 7,808} -76 
LOAVA WOATB I. cc cieresismees sieeirisine deen es eee: 53, 634 53,475| 99-70 20 +04 139 +26 
BERR CohtcnnenpenocendegonsoGepo0 soGcu< O- 95,438 94,988] 99:53 162 ‘17 288 +30 
Nieandiovork desc cs sewer ee cles secrete 883,381 872,960} 98-82 3,040 +34 7,381 +84 
21-34 YEATS...... eee eect eee rere eter eees 314,792 312,900) 99-40 674 “21 1,218 39 
SS VL ae NBb Gane od DnOOD OC UC COL OTD rg 3 494,372) 489,355] 98-98} 1,875 +28) 3,642 “74 
GOrANOROV OE cones cemecivieis sinielslelsieis stntareceir’o\A/exe 73,750 70,273| 95-29 989} 1-34 2,488] 3-37 
Age not stated. .....0....cseceerecereceee 467 432) 92-50 2 +43 33| 7-07 
Foreigm-born.............00ce cere eee eee 850,249} 736,793] 86-66] 10,453) 1-23) 103,003 12-11 
LO-14. yeeTs....- 06sec ec cess c ce eesccenes 58,790 57,438] 97-70 72 +12 1,280) 2-18 
5-20 Veatsgiorccrs- mises cle dertelyede ate eta 93,825 88,633} 94-47 491 +52) 4,701) 5-01 

Oe eyivo Aone ened pane pooe coma boaeoo ooo on SOdton 697,634|  590,722| 84:67] 9,890) 1-42) 97,022) 13-91 
QI-B4 Years........cceecerererereserereree 305,049 268,109] 87-89 3,779| 1-24] 33,161} 10-87 
SDH O4 VOCALS weiclelaisielaleleiove’s elem icieinisle ie' * eieral= 358, 265 296,809} 82-85 5,367] 1-50] 56,089) 15-65 
BORAT CROVOLS oc celeste snsisiele atetenei=: + Helelels 33,425 25,094] 75-08 739| 2-21 7,592) 22-71 
Age motistated ec ci oe/elenieites ens 895 710} 79-33 5 +56 180} 20-11 
A ES ore cot ten hi ener ORE ee _..| 6,682,072] 6,298,704| 94-26) 42,349 -64| 341,019) 5-10 
DAVE Gorse qoooo sc onaacqdo0 Ocoon uae naSOoc 913,149] 893,923) 97-88 887 +10} 18,339] 2-01 
15-20 years........ssceeeeecerecereenrcees 948,379 919,069} 96-80 2,780 +28) 26,528) 2-70 
Pando verancmas eee el tele areateaoeis. cee 4,820,546) 4,485,712] 93-05) 38,682 +80) 296,152) 6-14 
DIKS4 VARS. «caine «seo ee erielio ese sscinsarse 1,904,057] 1,819,569] 95-56 ¢,619 -50| 74,869] 3-93 
B5— Gal VeArsdneccleteratere+ «elo iersinia sinisiei-10)eieters 2,476,105) 2,295,295] 92-60} 19,814 -80| 160,996] 6-52 
Gbrandvoviennes 7 tani TR Nope OR eh CC 419,107| 354,790) 84-65) 9,205) 2-19) 55,112) 13-14 
Age not stated. ...........ceeeseres sees 21,277 16,058} 75-47 44 -02| 5,175] 24-22 


This term includes those born in the British Empire outside of Canada. 


Literacy by Sexes and Provinces.—In a table on p. 129 of the 1925 Year 
Book, dealing with literacy by sexes in the various provinces, it is shown that 
illiteracy is greater among males, 5-73 p.c. of the male population 10 years and 
over being illiterate, as compared with 4:43 p.c. among the female population. 
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In the Prairie Provinces, however, illiteracy among females is higher than among 
males—a fact due probably to the large percentage of persons from the European 
continent among the population. ‘ 

Literacy by Nativity of Population.—The literacy by nativity of the popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over in 1921 is shown by provinces for Canadian-born, 
British-born and foreign-born in a table on p. 131 of the 1924 Year Book, these 
figures showing that the foreign-born are much the most illiterate group of the 
population, with illiteracy of 12-11 p.c., as compared with 4-80 p.c. for Canadian- 
born and 0-76 p.c. for British-born. In considering this table it should be remem- 
bered that the term “Canadian-born” includes the Indian population. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the 
schools of Canada is illustrated by the difference between the proportion of illiter- 
ates among foreign-born immigrants and among the children of these immigrants. 
Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign-born immigrants as 
Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
in their own country, and the immigrants who belong to illiterate countries. Of the 
latter, a group of 367,838 foreign-born persons over the age of 10, belonging to 
seventeen of the less literate races, showed an illiteracy of 24-8 p-c. The children 
of these immigrants who were born in the Empire, 7.¢e., practically all in Canada, 
to the number of 133,010, showed an illiteracy of only 5-1 p.c., or exactly the same 
percentage as shown by the general Canadian population. 

The element of the Canadian-born population showing the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian, the other British. This element 
existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and 
showed an illiteracy of 1-08 p.c., as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the next 
lowest, the persons both of whose parents were British-born. 


Literacy of Adult Population.—There were in the nine provinces in 1921, 
exclusive of Indians, 4,760,815 persons 21 years of age and over, of whom 261,579 
or 5-49 p.c. were unable to “read and write’. The highest percentage of illiteracy 
(8-57 p.c.) for this class of the population was in New Brunswick, followed by 
Quebec with 7-97 p.c. and Manitoba with 7-70 p.c. illiterate. Table 40 summarizes 
by provinces the number and percentage of illiterates in the population 21 years of 
age and over in 1921. In comparing these figures with those for the voting popu- 
lation, allowance should be made for the inclusion here of a considerable number 
of illiterate alien nationals. 


40.—Numbers and Percentages of Iliterates in the Adult Population of the Nine 
Provinces, 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Total. Illiterate. 
Provinces. 
eee Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. No, pace No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island..... 49, 493 24,908 24,585 1,836} 3-71 1,067 4-28 769 3-31 
Nova Scotia.............. 284,121 145, 231 138,890} 17,618} 6-20 9-758] 6-72 7,860 5-66 
New Brunswick.......... 201,458 103, 244 98,214) 17,259] 8-57} 10,647] 10-31 6,612 6-73 
Les 5 rs 1,170,491 587, 226 583,265} 93,322} 7-97 59,386] 10-11] 33,936) 5-82 
SPOTANIO! 0. hice wien. : 1,734,310 876,341 857,969} 56,325} 3-25) 35,120} 4-01] 21,205] 2-47 
MESNTLODAL............ 00... 315,265 171,348 143,917} 24,281} 7-70} 11,887) 6-94] 12,394] 8-61 
Saskatchewan............. 376,307 219,215 157,092} 22,919] 6-09] 10,991} 5-01 11,928 7-59 
ollie le i 310,539 182,176 128,363] 13,723] 4-42 y 110 3-90 6,613 5-15 
British Columbia......... 318,831 189,471 129,360} 14,296] 4-48! 10,636] 5-61 3,660} 2-83 
‘At ha ca 4,760,815) 2,499,160) 2,261,655] 261,579) 5-49] 156,602] 6-27) 104,977) 4-64 
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Literacy among Urban Populations.—In a table on page 133 of the 1924 
Year Book, statistics were given of the literacy of the population 10 years of age 
and over in cities and towns of 10,000 and over, as in 1921. Here it was noted 
that the largest cities of Canada, which receive a large number of immigrants, 
make by no means the best showing in regard to literacy. The lowest percentage 
of illiteracy in Canada is found in Westmount and Outremont—0-34 p.c. and 
0-57 p.c. respectively. These, however, can hardly be considered as independent 
communities, but rather as suburbs of Montreal. Apart from these, Stratford 
with 0-77 p.c., Galt with 0-80 p.c., and St. Thomas with 0-84 p.c. of illiteracy, 
stand highest among the self-contained urban communities of the country. 


12.—School Attendance.' 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years of age are presented for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Tables 41 and 
42 for Canada as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for 
the census of 1921 with those of 1911 and 1901, it must be taken into account that 
in 1921 the record of school attendance covered the nine months ended May 31, 
1921, while in 1911 the period of school attendance had reference to the calendar 
year 1910; in the 1901 census it had reference to the census year ended March 31, 
1901; moreover, the records for 1901 were compiled and published only for the 
age-groups 5 to 9 and 10 to 19 years. ‘ 

In the 1921 census, the population 5 to 19 years of age numbered 2,763,728, 
or 31-5 p.c. of the total population of stated ages (8,767,206), as compared with 
2,163,937 or 30-2 p.c. in a population of 7,169,960 of stated ages in 1911 and 
1,748,741 or 32-8 p.c. in a population of 5,322,238 of stated ages in 1901. 

In 1901, 52-13 p.c. of the population 5 to 19 years of age (1,748,741) attended 
school for some period; in 1911 there was a slight improvement, the percentage 
rising to 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age (2,163,937), while in 1921 the 
proportion of the population (2,763,728) in this age-group attending school rose 
to 61-32 p.c., being a gain of 8-44 p.c. as compared with the previous census. It 
is also worthy of note that the percentage of school attendance of males 5 to 19, 
which showed a falling off from 1901 to 1911, increased from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 
60-79 p.c. of the total in 1921. The proportion of the female population 5 to 19 
reported attending school for any period rose from 51-99 p.c. of the total female 
population in this age-group in 1901 to 53-63 p.c. in 1911 and to 61-86 p.c. in 1921. 


41.—School Attendance of the Total Population? 5 to 19 Years of Age inclusive, for 
all Canada, im 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both sexes. Males. Females. 
Schedule. 


$$ 


1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


—————t — v= 


5-9 years—Total.. 


615,899] 783, 252|1,048,761| 311,134) 395,045) 528,700 304,765| 388,207] 520,061 
Atischooles se: <. 


367,903| 459,682] 686,616] 187,045] 232,581) 345,496) 180,858) 227, 101} 341,120 
"") 947.996] 323,570) 362,145] 124,089} 162,464] 183,204] 123,907) 161, 106) 178,941 
10-19 years—Total] 1,132, 842|1, 380, 685|1,714,967| 575,945] 706, 155 864,579] 556,893] 674,530) 850,388 
Atschool........ 543,758] 684,599]1,008,178] 276,601] 341,745) 501,520) 267,157 342,854| 506,658 
Not at school....} 589,084] 696,086] 706,789] 299,348] 364,410] 363,059} 289,736 331,676} 343,730 
5-19 years—Total .|1, 748, 741|2, 163, 937/2, 763, 728] 887, 083|1, 101, 206 4,393,279) 861, 65811, 062, 737/1,370, 449 
Atschool........ 911, 6611, 144, 281/1, 694,794) 463,646] 574,326) 847,016) 448,015 569,955} 847,778 
1-3 months....]} 51,986] 42,514) 72,544] 27,946] 21,904) 36,596 24,040) 20,610) 35,948 

4-6 « *"} 414/861] 131,343) 133,419) 60,333] 68,468] 68,078] 54,528 62,875} 65,341 
744.814] 970,42411,488,831] 375,367] 483,954) 742,342) 369,447 486,470| 746,489 
837,080|1, 019, 656/1,068, 934] 423,437] 526,874] 546,263] 413,643 492,782} 522,671 


“ 


7- Cony 
Not at school.... 


‘ 1}’or more detailed information, see pp. 691-743 of Vol. I] of the Census of 1921, published by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 2Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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42.—Percentage of School Attendance of Total Population! 5 to 19 Years of Age 
inclusive, for all Canada, in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Males, Females. 
Schedule. Tn- In- In- 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. | Gor" | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | TePS°| 1901. | 1911. | 1921. rim 
1921. 1921 192] 
pc. |> p:e. | p.c. D.C: PCa |e pres ||! 1p.c; p.c. Dice | DeCrel p.Cs. sce 
5-9 years— 
AGSCHOO!. ......+.. 59-73) 58-69) 65-47] +6-78| 60-12! 58-97] 65-35] +6-48] 59-34] 58-50] 65-59/+-7-09 
Not at school....... 40-27| 41-31] 34-53) —6-78| 39-88) 41-13] 34-65} —6-48] 40-66] 41-50] 34-41/—7-09 
10-19 years— 
XEGENOGL. 3. facs es « 48-00} 49-58} 58-79) +9-21| 48-03} 48-40] 58-01] +9-61] 47-97] 50-83] 59-58/+8-75 
Not at school....... 52-00} 50-42} 41-21) —9-21) 51-97| 51-60] 41-99] —9-61] 52-03] 49-17] 40-42|—8-75 
§-19 years— 

MGachools. 2.2. S22 52-13) 52-88] 61-32] +8-44] 52-27] 52-15) 60-79] +8-64] 51-99] 53-63] 61-86/+8-23 
1-3 months........] 2-97] 1-97) 2-62) +0-65] 3-15} 1-99] 2-62} +0-63| 2-79] 1-94] 2-62 +0-68 
citi s ARI aaa 6-57] 6-07] 4-83] —1-24) 6-80) 6-22] 4-89],—1-33] 6-33] 5-92] 4-77|—1-15 
me 42-59| 44-84] 53-87} +9-03] 42-32] 43-94) 53-28] +9-34] 42-87] 45-77] 54-47/+8-70 

Not atschool....... 47-87) 47-12) 38-68) —8-44] 47-73] 47-85} 39-21] —8-64| 48-01] 46-37| 38-14/—8-23 


Mncluding population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


School Attendance at the Generally Compulsory Ages.—In Table 43 
the records of school attendance are presented for 1911 and 1921 for the total 
population 7 to 14 years (Indians included). The table shows that there were 
1,526,948 persons, including Indians, in the nine provinces of the Dominion in 
1921 between the ages of 7 and 14, of whom 1,352,711 or 88-59 p.c. attended school 
in the school year, as compared with 922,429 or 79-78 p.c. out of a total population 
of 1,156,270 in this age-period who were reported as having attended school in 
1911. 


For Canada (exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories), out of every 1,000 
children 7 to 14 years of age, 886 attended school for some period in 1921, as against 
798 in 1911. Perhaps the improvement in school attendance in the decade will be 
more evident if it be noted that the number of children (7-14) not attending school 
was reduced from 202 per 1,000 in 1911 to 114 in 1921. The betterment in school 
attendance shown for Canada as a whole is reflected in each of the provinces. In 
1911 Prince Edward Island held the premier position with 84-60 p.c. of the popu- 
lation 7-14 at school; in 1921 the first position goes to Ontario with 91-48 p.c. of 
the population 7-14 at school for some period in the year, followed by British 
Columbia with 90-02 p.c. The greatest relative improvement in school attendance 
is shown by the Prairie Provinces and the smallest by the Maritime Provinces, 
but this is largely due to the fact that in 1911 Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick each showed a school attendance of better than 80 p.c., 
whereas Alberta reported an attendance of less than 63 p.c., Saskatchewan was 
under 67 p.c. and Manitoba had a school attendance of slightly more than 74 p.c. 
of the population of compulsory school age. 
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In comparing the two years it should be noted that the figures in the 1911 
census refer to the calendar year 1910, while those in the 1921 census refer to the 
nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. It is particularly necessary to 
remember this when comparing the number and proportions attending from 7 to 
9 months. The difference, however, is not so great as it might seem from the fact 
that one census referred apparently to twelve months, while the other referred to 
nine. Out of the twelve months would have to be deducted the vacation periods 
of about two months, although during these vacations summer schools (which 
were in existence in 1911 to a greater extent than in 1921) were in operation. 


43.—School Attendance of the Population 7 to 14 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1911 


and 1921. 
At school At school by months. 
Total. for any ee eS 
Penvinces! period. * 1-3. Beas 7-9. 
No. No. p.c. No. p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c No. p.c 


P. BE. Island.....1921] 15,169) 18,357) 88-05 1,812] 11-95] 812) 5-35] 1,985 
1911| 16,616) 14,057] 84-60] 2,559) 15-40 563] 3-39) 2,211 
Nova Scotia.....1921] 92,944; 81,139] 87-39 11,805] 12-61] 2,778] 2-99] 7,550 
1911} 84,367| 69,903) 82-86) 14,464) 17-14 2,679) 3-18] 9,974 
New Brunswick.1921] 71,481) 59,518] 83-26) 11,963 16-74| 3,329] 4-66) 8,753 
1911} 62,588 50,100| 80-05] 12,488] 19-95] 1,965] 3-14 7,928 
Que beCrasai etc 1921] 455,919) 394,587] 86-55] 61,332] 13-45] 7,006 1-54/14, 934 
1911| 372,551] 301,482) 80-92) 71,069) 19-08 3,975) 1 
Ontanio.casebeerG 1921} 456,757| 417,846) 91-48] 38,911] 8-52 i eeAy wa 
1911| 377,704] 318,042] 84-20} 59,662) 15-80) 7,415 1 
Manitoba........1921] 112,607] 100,692] 89-42} 11,915 10-58] 3,054| 2 
1911] 72,552] 53,956) 74-37] 18,596) 25-63} 2,013 2-77| 7,420 
5 
3 
5 
4 


Saskatchewan...1921| 142,042) 124,929] 87-95) 17,113} 12-05 7,466 
1911] 72,426} 48,316] 66-71] 24,110) 33-29) 2,538 
Alberta.:.......- 1921] 102,605} 90,943] 88-63] 11,662) 11-37) 5,296 
1911] 54,928] 34,527] 62-86] 20,401) 37-14) 2,330 
Brit. Columbia..1921] 77,424] 69,700} 90-02} 7,724 9-98] 968] 1-25] 3,207] 4-14) 65,525 84-63 
1911] 42,538] 32,046] 75-33] 10,492) 24-67) 817 1-92} 2,580 
Motalyyncne ess 1921 1,526,948 1,352,711) 88-59 174,237 11-41 37,881 2-48|97,875 
19111, 156,270] 922,429] 79-78)233,841) 20-22 24,295) 2-10)94,452) 8-17 


803,682) 69-51 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 44 shows the number and proportion of the population 7 to 14 years in 
each province, exclusive of Indians, who attended school for any period, and of 
those who attended for a full term. As stated elsewhere, 89-10 p.c. of 
the 1,508,846 children 7 to 14 years of age in the nine provinces (Indians exclud- 
ed) attended school for some period and 80-25 p.c. were at school from 7 to 9 
months in the school year. 
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44.—Number and Percentage of the Population 7-14 Years of Age who attended 
School for any Period in 1921 (Indians excluded). 


Total. Attending eh for} Not attending school|Attending school 7 to 


any perio for any period, 9 months. 
Provinces. 
No No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
Prince Edward Island 15,121 13,322 88-10 1,799 11-90 10,538 69-69 
PNOVAISCOUIO. 5 scise cee ose ves 92,553 80,914 87-42 11,639 12-58 70,728 76-42 
New Brunswick.............. 71,252 59,334 83-25 11,938 16-75 47,328 66-42 
UE ee 453,398) 393,142 86-71 60, 256 13-29] 371,510 81-94 
BRTIT LOE Sy cye-aiiss aie afd ae s vie ks 452,750 415,947 91-87 36, 808 8-13 391, 285 86:42 
BRIO NG. iiis sores os «caoalae 110,228 99,548 90-31 10,680 9-69 89,068 80-80 
eran Rcaitecsnaare sede: 139,640) 124,071 88-85 15,569 11-15 93,609 67-04 
t> 7 2 eae 100,362 90,178 89-85 10,184 10-15 72,439 72-18 
Brith. OWI Dah ..o0i «dee 73,542 67,935 92-38 5,607 7-62 64, 273 87-40 
SRNGRE es gore ayes cu ochs ion 1,508,846) 1,344,371 89-10} 164,475 10-90) 1,210,778 80-25 


A table showing the percentage of the population of from 5 to 19 years of 
age who attended school in 1921, classified by age-periods and by sex, will be found 
on page 139 of the 1924 Year Book, while the school attendance of children from 
7 to 14 years of age is shown for cities of 10,000 and over in a table on page 188 
of the same volume. 


13.—Mother Tongue and Language Spoken.! 


Every person of 10 years of age and over in Canada was required at the census 
of 1921 to answer the three questions:—(a) Can you speak English, (b) Can you 
speak French, (c) Language other than English and French spoken as mother 
tongue. “Mother tongue” was defined as the “language of customary speech 
employed by the person”. The ascertained mother tongues of the people of Canada, 
exclusive of aborigines, as thus defined, are presented by provinces in Table 45, 
while more detailed statistics of the total English-speaking and French-speaking 
populations are furnished in Tables 46 to 48. 

Of the population 10 years or over in the nine provinces (6,595,040), 4,099,246 or 
62-12 p.c. gave English as their mother tongue and 1,757,193 or 26-64 p.c. French, 
196,619 or 2-98 p.c. German, while 103,977 or 1-58 p.c. spoke one or other of the 
four Scandinavian languages (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic) as their 
mother tongue. Languages of the Slavic group were spoken as the mother tongue 
by 187,347 or 2-84 p.c. and Yiddish by 85,149 or 1-29 p.c. 

As for the population of 10 years and over in the individual provinces, English 
was the mother tongue of 88-40 p.c. in Nova Scotia, of 87-16 p.c. in Prince Edward 
Island, of 84-87 p.c. in Ontario, of 80-02 p.c. in British Columbia, of 70-27 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 69-79 p.c. in Alberta, of 64-48 p.c. in Manitoba, of 61-08 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan and of 17-09 p.c. in Quebec. French was the mother tongue of 
79-29 p.c. of the population 10 years old and over in Quebec, of 28-71 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 12-70 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, of 9-89 p.c. in Nova 
Scotia, of 7-38 p.c. in Ontario, of 6-52 p.c. in Manitoba, of 5-78 p.c. in Saskatche- 
wan, of 5-73 p.c. in Alberta and of 1-94 p.c. in British Columbia. 


1 For detailed information, see pp. 491-593 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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45.—Mother Tongue of Persons 10 Years of Age and over, exclusive of Aborigines, 
by Provinces, 1921. 


Mother Tongues. |P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. |-Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
mg ligh)sdee setae ae 60, 195/355, 432)204,524| 295,529)1,956, 298) 285,207 323, 069| 295, 741/323, 251/4, 099, 246 
Chinese and Japan- 

OSO“tihy sMaoae eters 11 306 178 2,191 5,319 1,307 2,676 3,715) 33,535 49, 238 
Finnish - 14 20 76 9,077 335 1,207 2,080} 2,324 15,133 
Germanic group.... 7 1,351 287 4,261 66,447| 37,635) 77,556] 32,111) 5,776) 225,431 

DutChiz gee stesccks 1 249 42 287 1,728 8, 868 5,583 2,112 652 19,522 

Mlomvighere ct ciaca - 359 65 1,227 1,586 2,813 1,383 1,167 690 9, 290 

German) eons 6 743 180 2,747 63,133] 25,954) 70,590) 28,832) 4,434 196,619 
Hungarian!......... - 92 4 49 907 323 8,675 424 105 5,579 
Latin and Greek 

ALOUD See ineict 8,778] 40,891] 83,833]1,383,421) 195,430) 380,833 30,622) 24,277| 14,899]1, 812,984 

Belgian (Walloon) - - 2 22 321 29 20 21 9 424 

Byenchyseen ener 8,770| 39,785) 83,560)1,370,793} 170,197] 28,836 27,420! 19,982} 7,850)1,757,193 

Greek (Wiese 3 93 43 1,269 1,385 165 271 251 513 3,993 

AREER Se eels oe 4 884 194 10,010 21,229 1,206 415 2,784) 5,989) 42,715 

Portuguese....... - 12 8 11 17 7 = 9 30 94 

Rumanian........ - 61 8 1,023 1,845 500 2,440 1,118 183 7,178 

Spanishin....--cer J 56 18 293 436 90 56 112 325 1,387 
Magyar. .iive oer ~ 10 - 74 163 279 1,508 180 28 2,242 
Scandinavian group 8 309 864 1,067 7,334] 18,354| 36,468] 26,784! 12,789} 103,977 

Swedish.......... 1 121 146 484 4, 204 5,608) 11,875 9,876| 6,897 39,212 

Norwegian....... 4 100 194. 285 1,987 2,484; 19,742) 13,275) 4,353 42,424 

Danishu ts eecc 3 86 524 295 1,048 1,193 2,204 3,270] 1,100 9,723 

Icelandic........- - 2 - 3 95 9,069 2,647 363 439 12,618 
Slavic group.......- 3} 1,864 368 7,009 99,215] 55,939} 47,798] 36,017] 9,134) 187,347 

Austrian2.....-.3- - 144 ilgf 366 2,096 2,596 2,647 2,146 305 10,317 

Bohemian........ - 125 by 18 234 557 1,221 872 406 3,438 

Bulgarian... 5-6: - 11 10 51 1,134 28 37 54 29 1,354 

Mettish: wt esosece. - 1 - 3 23 133 40 143 31 374 

Lithuanian....... - 115 Ti 742 222 65 72 106 58 1,387 

Polishierssscater 2 634 43 2,221 11,046] 13,483 5,473 4,217 937 38,056 

Russian. osc... 1 513 271 2,936 7,215 4,536) 13,196 7,068; 5,641 41,377 

Serbo-Croatian... - 3 4 19 751 19 445 161 367 1,769 

Slovan. sere - 77 1 30 673 146 761 1, 249 681 3,618 

Ukrainian?........ - 241 10 623 5,821) 34,376} 23,906} 20,001 679 85,657 

Bukovinian..... - ih - - 47 61 340 10 4 463 
Galician........ - 30 9 93 910 1,624 1,466 585 133 4,850 
Ruthenia - 44 1 62 1,503] 16,372! 10,354 7,275 77 35, 688 
Ukranian - 166 - 468 3,361) 16,319] 11,746) 12,131 465 44,656 
Syrian and Arabic.. 44 595 314 1,714 1,725 176 305 136 140 5,149 
BGifo (ohtal netac pater ee 13] 1,199 636 33, 280 32,060} 11,677 3,652 1,741 891 85,149 | 
Wariouseneiecicne sic ui 24 14 224 1,052 224. 394 536} 1,096 3,565 | 
Totals. eee 69, 060/402, 087/291, 042|1, 728, 895/2, 305,027) 442,289 528,930] 423, 742/403, 968|/6,595, 040 


1 Those reporting their mother tongue as ‘‘Hungarian’’ should probably in most cases have stated | 


it as ‘‘Magyar’’—the word in general use to describe the official language of Hungary. 


2 Where ‘‘Austrian’’ was reported as ‘‘mother tongue’, it has been presumed that one of the Austrian || 


Slavic tongues was intended. 


3 Under this group the enumerator returned the mother tongue as the same as the racial origin. It 


is however probable that, with the exception of the Bukovinians, all these peoples belong to the Slavic 
group of tongues. Of the total popuplation of Bukovina, 41 p.c. are Ruthenians, 32 p.c. Rumanians, 22 p.c. 
Germans and about 5 p.e. Poles. 


English-speaking Population.—Throughout Canada as a whole, 5,665,527 | 
persons 10 years old and over, or 84-79 p.c. of the total population of these ages, 
inclusive of aborigines, could speak English, the language of the majority, in 1921, 
while 1,016,545 persons of 10 years old and over, or 15-21 p.c., were unable to do so. 
English was the only language spoken by 58-61 p.c., while 16-03 p.c. spoke English 
and French, 9-49 p.c. spoke English and a foreign language, and about 0-66 p.c. 
or 43,970 persons, largely foreign-born Austrians, Belgians and Jews, were reported | 
as being able to speak English and French in addition to their mother tongue. | 
Numbers and percentages of the total population, of the British-born (including 
Canadian-born) population, and of the foreign-born population of 10 years and» 
over, unable to speak English, are given by racial origins in Table 46. | 
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46.—Numbers and Percentages of Total Population, of British-born Population and 
of Foreign-born Population, of 10 Years old and over, unable to speak English, 
by Racial Origins, 1921. 


Total population, British-born population, Foreign-born population, 
10 years old and over. 10 years old and over.2 10 years old and over. 
Origins. Unable to Unable to Unable to 
Total speak English. Total speak English. Total speak English. 
No. ] pc. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
British Races!...... 3,845,921 4,821 +13} 3,653,523 4,712 “13 192,398 109 -06 
v7, Oue. 870,163} 49-13] 1,706,095 857,325) 50-25 64,982 12,838) 19-76 
69,653 12;726] 18-27 18,750 1,139] 6-07 50,903 11,587| 22-76 
15,416 2,637) 17-11 2,762 284} 10-28 12,654 2,353) 18-59 
St ,00T 12,081} 32-18 1,064 52] 4-89 36,473 12,029) 32-98 
6,351 408} 6-42 1,548 16] 1-08 4,803 392) 8-16 
15,798 221} 1-40 4,402 9 20 11,396 212) 1-86 
88,381 6,823) 7-72 69,495 5,168) 7-44 18, 886 1,655| 8-76 
15,795 2,339] 14-81 2,658 55} 2-07 13,137 2,284! 17-39 
221,280 4,220) 1-91 142,645 998 -70 78,635 3,222) 4-10 
4,201 317| 7-55 358 12) 3-35 3, 843 305} 7-94 
93,412 5,277) 5-65 24,894 161 65 68,518 5,116] 7-47 
8,742 916| 10-48 2,289 24) 1-05 6,453 892) 13-82 
12,308 727| 5-91 Deka, 22 “41 6,991 705) 10-08 
80,037 36,472| 45-57 79,437 36,276| 45-67 600 196} 32-67 
45,386 8,599) 18-95 9,135 865} 9-47 36, 251 7,734) 21-33 
12,057 4,959) 41-13 632 73) 11-55 11,425 4,886] 42-77 
14,274 24 “17 e221 13 +12 3,053 11 -36 
50,379 685} 1-36 7,244 45 +62 43,135 640) 1-48 
35,412 4,878] 13-77 10,406 517) 4-97 25,006 4,361) 17-44 
8,715 1,190} 13-65 1,401 106) 7-57 7,314 1,084) 14-82 
67,131 11,406] 16-99 18,470 2,366) 12-81 48,661 9,040} 18-58 
47,041 1,061} 2-26 8,764 23 +26 38,277 1,038] 2-71 
9,935 245| 2-47 5,330 26 -49 4,605 219| 4-76 
5,573 515| 9-24 1,571 94) 5-98 4,002 421} 10-52 
Srp ae 67,654 17,753) 26-24 19,289 1,780} 9-23 48,365 15,973} 33-03 
Unspecified......... 19,138 488] 2-55 16,655 472| 2-83 2,483 16 64 
IMATIOUS so :0) secre ns 13,468 4,594] 34-11 6,468 3,660} 56-59 7,000 934} 13-3 
Motal..- <3: 6,682,072! 1,016,545) 15-21! 5,831,823 916,293! 15.71 850, 249 100,252! 11.79 


1 English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, etc. 2 Includes Canadian-born. 


The percentage of persons 10 years old and over unable to speak English in 
the various provinces, ranging from 0-46 p.c. in P.E.I. to 10-40 p.c. in New Bruns- 
wick and 47-27 p.c. in Quebec, is given by racial origins in Table 47. 


47.—Percentage of Population 10 Years of Age and over unable to speak English, 
by Provinces and Racial Origins, 1921. 


Origins. POEL VeIN Se N:B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada.1 
British Races’... 2 0-01 0-11 1-36 0-02 0-03 0:07 0-01 0-01 0-13 
Brench:.......6... 3-43 13-26 35-65 58-84 12-52 12-42 9-39 8-19 1-75 49-13 
AVR a - 7-73 15-09 15-71 15-04 19-80 17-95 21-88 3-29 18-27 
MAA: 93428 so - 12-04 20-69 37-00 12-01 18-34 12-97 8-55 2-53 17-11 

J UCL pee - 0-44 0-87 1-44 1-25 2-67 1-13 1-32 0-58 1-40 
Dutch Peet eal - 0-21 0-03 2-15 0-12 30-02 21-99 0-96 0-26 7-72 
Binnish.......... - - 4-55 25-93 20-37 8-20 6:78 7-54 5-82 14-81 
German - 0-07 0-34 10-03 0-47 6-26 4-27 1-87 0-35 1-91 
Hebrew.......... = 2-17 1-68 6-10 5-26 7-87 3-46 2-69 1-14 5-65 
Hungarian........ - 5-65 - 5-63 7-79 9-54 12-22 4-69 3-89 10-48 
Icelandic......... - - - - 0-88 6:77 4-82 2-02 1-27 5-91 
Cs - 13-61 13-71 31-53 17-28 8-18 9-26 12-86 10-49 18-95 
Norwegian SR - - 0-25 6-09 1-18 2-17 1-22 1-40 1-09 1-36 
Sh = 12-54 9-09 14-32 13-60 15-87 12-88 12-61 3°54 13:77 
Rumanian........ - 14-47 - 10-38 13-43 12-50 14-72 15-59 3-38 13-65 
BEBIAN oa. s.- = 16-33 3-28 15-39 16-12 10-90 16-71 9-83 47-66 16-99 
Swedish.......... - 0-28 0-25 3-80 2-61 3-86 2-67 1-76 0-85 2°26 
ot a - - - 11-13 0-73 9-97 3-30 1-7 1-13 2-47 
MyTianN........... - 1-37 4-21 21-36 4-80 3-65 2-83 3-95 1-34 9-24 
Ukrainian........ - 28-14 - 15-80 18-50 25-30 27-62 30-21 7-32 26-24 
Moga... 0-46 1-54 10-40 47-27 1-96 6-98 5-73 4-60 5-86 15-21 

1 Yukon and Northwest Territories included in total. 2 Less than one hundredth of one per cent. 


4 English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, etc. 
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French-speaking Population.—French, the second official language of the 
Dominion, was spoken in 1921 by 1,997,074 persons of 10 years old and over, or 
29-89 p.c. of the total population of these ages. Of these, 1,070,752 also spoke 
English as a second language, 4,838 spoke their mother tongue other than English 
as a second language and 43,970 spoke English as well as their mother tongue and 
French, while 877,514 spoke French only, being about 13 p.c. of the total population 
of 10 years old and over. Statistics of the French-speaking population are given 
by racial origins in Table 48, from which it appears that in 1921, 182,633 persons 
belonging to the British races, 13,196 Hebrews, 10,163 Belgians and 10,138 Italians 
were able to speak French. 


48.—Numbers of the Population of 10 Years old and over able to speak French, by 
Racial Origins, 1921. 


Ena ch " “ Mother Mother : oe 
: Ons an rence tongue tongue an able to 
Racial origins, French only. and English speak 
only. French. |and French.} French. 
IBLILISM PACES: feeeee asec tema e 176,870 4,664 11 1,088 182,633 
PTONC I settee meee tet Meet oee 878, 850 869, 872 175 1,383 1,750, 280 
IATINENIAN eres etna teem ose oa 9 1 32 58 100 
UAMISULTAN a: orton neisie @ateeed recess es 157 13 44 965 1,179 
Baler Pence cee ert weet cre 3,783 1,123 884 4,373 10,163 — 
BI AR TAN eat ee haters Aa pete etal oes 11 3 ) 49 65 
Ghinese sencs cee noe oe bis ts oor 16 - Ba 350 399 
(Oy 720 NE Asean Reeerge ARTs nied ema Sencar 18 5 8 119 150 
IDS Feb Nea eae Ree ERE Oke he core CRAB eC eS 211 7 312 530 
1D Uy tel elie ene ariel eed ene ER ee eee 1,087 18 22 723 1,850 
EL SISUINLO PRIN Ad cartuctoe 2 Thee necis ore iepeaeal ed - - - - = 
UII Se atic re eee to eee teases 20 - 10 146 176 
German 4.2. ae ee re ee pete 2,604 356 46 2,650 5,656 
Greckind parte oe mas oes ee 85 12 32 654 783 
EVGbre Weds. eae motte feicchern eu eae are 698 13 182 12,303 13,196 
PRINS arIeneetasac: came ee is Oe eee 23 - 5 132 160 
bECAEN Gh (Onpen te: Serra ch trom mon EO SmoeC 21 - - 106 127 
PHC aid aie hey tc A ee ctahl onc sere steer 747 410 806 4,267 6, 230 
Italian... 961 246 2,010 6,921 10,188 
Japanese... 1 - 1 69 
Lithuanian 30 1 18 237 286 
IN @LTO Ses ob oie to ceegcatn rae deralenate eho Es 405 24 - 10 439 
Norwegian es 272 27 7 522 828 
POlISh. eh sok eas err Rea Ca ee 210 24 50 1,150 1,484 
Rumanian:3...ec. seo enor ae ee 43 8 19 378 448 
RUSSIAN. cele te hes ens eis aes 164 15 46 936 1,164 
Serbo-Croatian sy, oyenccees neeeeen eee 7 3 - 66 76 
S WEGISI 4 ia1.7 aan ora aty rene Crabs 266 11 10 517 804 
SWISS tis ncce ooh coitonackiee aerma ean Gale 1,081 136 55 763 2,035 
SMTA ne PR de arate ce ee trate 123 34 261 1,606 2,024 
Dikerainian’ s. scce vie een cae ee 36 2 25 758 821 
Wsspecitieds.« ee edade eee aceer tees 1,793 453 2 13 2,261 
VIOUS Me iio. bctcatih ease ee Oe reer 150 33 42 346 571 
Wotalys. v.05. Be oe 1,070,752 877,514 4,838 43,970 1,997,074 


14.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


In recent censuses, questions have been inserted to secure particulars con- 
cerning the blind and the deaf-mutes in Canada, the instructions to enumerators 
in the 1921 census being as follows:— 


“Blind.—Include as Blind any person who cannot see well enough to read even with the aid of glasses. 
The test in the case of infants and generally for persons under 14 must be whether they can distinguish 
forms and objects: the same test should be applied to older persons who are illiterate. Do not include 
any person who is blind in one eye only.” 


“Deaf-mutes.—Include as Deaf-mutes (1) any child under 8 years of age who is totally deaf and (2) 


any older person who has been totally deaf from childhood. In general make a record only of persons — 


who cannot hear nor talk.”’ 
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The results for the 1921 census are shown in Table 49, while the comparative 
numbers and proportions of blind and of deaf-mutes in the population at the different 
censuses since 1891 are shown in Tables 50 and 51. The increase in the number of 
the blind in Nova Scotia in 1921 was to some extent due to the explosion on the 
§.S. Mont Blane on Dec. 6, 1917, when 41 persons were permanently blinded. 
The Great War accounts in large measure for the increase in blind between 1911 
and 1921. 

Statistics showing ages, conjugal condition, racial origins, birthplaces, literacy, 
occupations, etc., of blind and deaf-mutes as in 1921 will be found at pages 747-768 
of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 


49.—Blind, Deaf-Mutes and Blind-Deaf-Mutes in Canada, by Provinces, 1921. 
T—Total, M—Male, F—Female. 


P Blind- 
Blind. Deaf-Mutes. Deak Mates. All Classes. 
Provinces. ———— | YW | > 
EY ha] ey a Os |e Sh ea a Re Wey fe em 

EM SIANG 51550 oe eles ve oe 75 40 35 40 17 23) -| -| - 115 57 58 
BONEN ASOO BEE 5 0:c/5.\cin/siore vin'erejeie 576) 334) 242) 437) 240| 197; 3) 2) 1) 1,016} 576} 440 
New Brunswick............... 257, 157) 100) 297; 161) 136) 4) 4) - 558] 3822) = =236 
BME as neal jnje sayasaicioies)ctaisicto's 1,253) 646} 607) 1,891] 937} 954) 9} 5] 4] 3,153} 1,588) 1,565 
BRIBHTO RS o-Fore)< ofo\s c-a:<'w's =e coins 1,570} 897} 673] 1,842] 1,005} 837) 17) 8] 9] 3,429) 1,910) 1,519 
BE AICOD AS aloe siahaie wlesie o's s «1m siae 179} 109 70} 273) 156) 117) 3) 2| 1) 455) 267) 188 
Saskatchewan................. 156 93 63) 256} 156] 100) 2} 2| - 414] 251) 163 
EPABSOVAEL, Bit o/c. akc fe cots¥o(n'a'c.s «fo sale 101 72 29} 163 92 3} 2) 267) | 166), 108 
British Columbia............. 221) 153 68] 1382 83 49, 1) | = 354) 237| 117 
Ota Piss. eo 6 sale ves 4,388] 2,501) 1,887! 5,331] 2,847] 2,484) 42] 26] 16] 9,761] 5,374) 4,387 


50.—Blind, by Totals, and Proportion per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 1891-1921. 


Proportion per 10,000 population. 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


Provinces. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


Prince Edward Island............. 82 67 58 75 7-5 6-5 6-2 8°5 
TS Cs ee ee 406 485 332 576 9-0 10-5 6-7 11-0 
BOM DIUNSWICK......5.sccucceees, 252 283 232 257 7°8 8-5 6-6 6°6 
Ma rciele $a ie ess dees vena ve Sas 1,219 1,035 TO EL7, 1,253 8-2 6-3 5-6 5-3 
RRM ©, oeicich <soyvare or sis1aeveioyateere cies 1,227 1,063 1,077 1,570 5-8 4-9 4:3 5-3 
_OLEICT I: 2 epee ergs 36 104 123 179 2-4 4-1 2-7 2-9 
SAK ALCOCWAN 2 si oie. 0iiersicieieiern-ed vee « - 54 78 156 - 5:9 1-6 2-1 
PAE 52.05 «Ski dinie 's wicleiele Sloe - 60 71 101 - 8-2 1-9 1-7 
isritish Columbia... 2c... ecwens « 128 115 138 221 13-0 6-4 3:5 4-2 
Total for Canada!...........| 3,368] 3,279] 3,238] 4,396 7-0 6-1 4-5 5-0 


1 Includes totals for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


51.—Deaf-Mutes, by Totals, and Proportion per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 


1891-1921. 

Proportion per 10,000 population. 
Provinces. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. | AAA 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island............. 87 98 46 40 8-0 9-5 5-0 45 
7 a ae oan 495 627 472 437 11-0), 13-6 9-6 8-3 
PRISEMUS WICK oils oc cece reties : 354 443 273 297 11-0 13-4 7°8 7-6 
BIO ae ons B6 oie o.6, e100. + Sisibisip.s. peo» 2,108 2,488 1,635 1,891 14-2 15-1 8-2 8-0 
| ESR SS eas Otis 1,603 2,002 1,410 1,842 7°6 9-2 5-6 6-3 
EC Otis a Sa eee 102 291 296 273 6-7 11-4 6-5 4-5 
BeAkatchowan... 2... 5...600sccecse. - 73 180 256 - 8-0 3-7 3-4 
TOE ay i ree - 45 147 163 - 6-2 3-9 2°8 
British Columbia..............s00- 44 92 108 132 4-5 5-1 2-8 2-5 
Total for Canada!........... 4,819| 6,174, 4,584) 5,334 10-0 11-5 6-4 6-1 


1 Includes totals for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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15.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918, 
a”census of the population and agriculture of the three Prairie Provinces was to be 
taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the decennial census 
of the whole Dominion. A census of the Prairie Provinces was, therefore, taken 
as of date June 1, 1926, and preliminary results are presented in Tables 52 and 53. 

The total population of the Prairie Provinces at the date of the census was 
2,067,378 as compared with 1,956,082 in 1921, being an increase of 111,296 or 5-69 
p.c. Therural population increased during the quinquennial period from 1,252,604 to 
1,313,681 and the urban population from 703,478 to 753,697. In considering the 
results of the census, it should be remembered that during the greater part of the 
quinquennial period, agriculture, the basic industry of the Prairie Provinces, was 
in a very depressed condition from which it has fortunately recovered. 


52.—Summary of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quin- 
quennial Census of 1926, with comparative figures for 1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906. 


Population in Census Years. Increase 
Provinces. 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Prairie Provinces— 

Manitoba... iirc. aeos.cees 639, 056 610,118 553, 860 461,394 365,688 |+ 28,938 
Saskatchewan............. 820, 738 757,510 647, 835 492,432 257,763 |+- 63, 228 
Albertacs...tre corse cea 607,584 588, 454 496,442 374, 295 185,195 |+ 19,130 
Total...............| 2,067,378 | 1,956,082 | 1,698,137 | 1,328,121 808,646 |+- 111,296 
Total surale sents stera tee 1,313,681 | 1,252,604 | 1,094,820 861, 228 562,614 |+ 61,077 
TotalLUrbatlicesote ctecceee 753, 697 703,478 603, 317 466, 893 246,032 |+ 50,219 


i 


53.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906. 


Nore.—Plus (++) indicates increase. Minus (—) indicates decrease. 

ee 

Population in Census Years. Increase 

Electoral districts and cities. 1926 over 

1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Manitoba: -3. 05. ace eens 639, 656 610,118 553, 860 461,394 365,688 |+ 28,938 
PPA sone se cate sree ascent 360, 861 348, 502 315,117 263, 125 225,556 |-+ 12,359 
Wrbaniter ech ce 278,195 261,616 238, 743 198, 269 140,132 |+ 16,579 
SPAN GO. haciscettae alee 39, 647 38,500 39,440 37,794 32,189 |+ 1,147 
Pauphiisscse ot ouherccs ce 37,220 38, 607 30, 811 25,023 20,443 |— 1,387 
LEC Dee ae peeorie 31,101 30, 604 28,523 26,279 27,554 |+ 497 
NMAGAONAIG <c.ccc02cccce os 31, 726 31,877 28, 068 27,366 25,504 |— 151 
Marquette. apie avaisilere 37,150 34,482 32,056 28, 243 24,489 |+- 2,668 
INC ODS Wineries cae ceteris ae 28,105 29,941 28,335 25,461 24,298 |— 1,836 
INGIBON ies. ten eee tonnes bus 21,860 20, 868 17, 223 12,227 5,359 |+ 992 
Portage la Prairie......... 33, 866 35,461 30, 928 24, 649 19,516 |— 1,595 
PTOVONC OL see ee wile secs 31,617 29,439 27,178 24, 822 22,275 |+ 2,178 
DOL IPR ecm ede eiccvoiteaieais 42,663 41,265 37,510 27,398 20,632 |+ 1,398 
SQHTIS sic.5 <0 psarata ste srebehse ood - 25,576 24,439 26, 226 25,212 25,596 I+ 1,137 
Sprinctield v.ceh ec neni 85, 754 30, 836 28,717 20,492 15,048 |+- 4,918 
St. BONUACCis.<cuccs ares aoe 38, 987 35,429 30,139 20,411 10,590 |+ 3,558 
Winnipeg North........... 57,042 52,473 47,590 40, 809 | + 4,569 
Winnipeg North Centre... 39, 646 39, 142 35,386 27,206 92. 195 + 504 
Winnipeg South........... 41,004 32,943 27,225 22,347 | 4 + 8, 061 
Winnipeg South Centre.... 66, 092 63,812 59,505 45, 655 + 2,280 
Cities— 

BLANC ON ssieshixseiianene ees 16,443 15,397 15, 215 13, 839 10,408 |+ 1,046 
Portage la Prairie......... 6,513 6,766 5,879 5, 892 5,106 |— 253 
SE. BOnTaCOx5.-cla0 a is ot 14, 187 12, 821 11,021 7,483 5,119 |+ 1,366 
Wanniper ccc cas steel scl 191,998 179, 087 163,000 136, 035 92,195 |+- 12,911 
Saskatchewan...........-- 820,738 757,510 647,835 492, 432 257,763 |+ 63,228 
Ruralocs. sone scleices «ee ek 578, 206 538,552 471,538 361, 037 209,301 |+ 39,654 
Wirbantnces es acs cme e 242,532 218, 958 176, 297 131,395 48,462 I+ 23,574 
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-§3.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with.comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906—concluded. 


Nors.—Plus (+) indicates increase. Minus (—) indicates decrease. 


Population in Census Years. Increase 
Electoral districts and cities. 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 
PPPOE OEE elas wie «vias 87, 854 34,789 36, 259 31,975 28,710 |+ 3,065 
Humboldt... net 41,132 37,128 30,289 25, 704 12,189 |+ 4,004 
Kindersley. . sac 31,832 28,997 22,669 12,480 1,111 |+ 2,835 
Last Mountain............ 35, 608 34,054 28,165 23,358 11,024 |+ 1,554 
LETS) BA 33, 280 32,308 27, 752 22,692 11,915 |+ 972 
7 38,179 34, 669 26,816 22,075 11,909 |+ 3,510 
Maple Creek.............. 39,465 38,586 35,114 16, 294 3,397 |+ 879 
MWotOTte. vices ware et seen: 38,403 30,716 20,966 15,476 9,501 |+ 7,687 
| EE) a 38,591 36, 842 30, 663 27,752 21,604 |+ 1,749 
MEGOSO SAW. iscsi sees tees 42,496 42,243 38, 967 30, 273 15,127 |+ 253 
North Battleford......... 38,769 34,451 27,518 18,451 8,749 |+ 4,318 
Prince Albert. <. 0.5.00... 43,871 39,126 32,756 26,185 17,561 |+ 4,745 
MMP APDONG.. cs... cccen ces 34,055 33, 003 31,569 29,012 25,978 |+- 1,052 
SOIT ee Sei entries 44,463 40, 625 32,168 35,431 10,983 |+ 3,838 
ADA) Whe ks v'cishe cis te ones e = 30,903 29,341 26, 235 19,167 8,256 |+ 1,562 
SUNT E STG 20 st eee an ee aaa 47,109 40,712 35,149 22,861 11,074 |+ 6,397 
South Battleford.......... 40,816 35,070 29,330 21,785 7,228 |+ 5,746 
SWE CURTONG cose ccs ss 39, 988 40,305 35, 025 18,434 4,022 |— 317 
LS Sin 40,352 37,431 37, 260 32,539 19,593 |+ 2,921 
Willow Bunch............. 47,380 39,257 33,018 15,596 917 |+ 8,123 
ae - RO Ae 36, 192 37,857 30, 147 24, 89. 16,915 |— 1,665 
1ttes— 
MIGOSO UAW se. csc c socce nese s 19,039 19,285 16,934 13, 828 6,249 |— 246 
North Battleford......... 4,787 4,108 3,145 2,105 824 |+ 679 
Prince Albert...2......... 7,873 7,558 6,436 6, 254 3,005 |+ 315 
PRAT cigs ct sisrele'c)eve eves ee 37,329 34, 432 26,127 30, 213 6,169 |+ 2,894 
PSCUGONS |S falcsecprasine ss. 31,234 25,739 21,048 12,004 3,011 |+ 5,495 
wits Ourrent 220.0252... 4,175 3,518 3,181 1,852 554 |+ §57 
WVEVOUDH csc clenceds sess 4,119 3,193 3,050 2,210 966 |+ 926 
DER SRS aye ce 607,584 588, 454 496, 442 374, 295 185,195 |+ 19,130 
SERATT Loe caicieh cote otielS'e die. 374, 614 365,550 308, 165 237, 066 127,757 |+ 9,064 
i OT a Oe ee 232,970 222,904 188,277 137, 229 57,438 |+ 10,066 
DROIT Es ooo aya. o's aysnie 3 33,188 39,974 31,444 16, 984 479 |— 6, 786 
PEENADASCE... cr. cosc 3-20 41,095 37,214 30,393 16, 881 7,671 |+ 3, 881 
BIHGtIO RIVOlD. os Siecc cies ts 37,215 36, 737 30, 187 21, 263 4,906 |+- 478 
Ow TUVOE.. cccsscc coceacs 33,776 34, 323 20,520 18,076 5,520 |— 547 
aleary Hast. ....4----.- 40,328 38,076 34,575 30,039 18,251 |+ 2,252 
Walsary WOSts:.2:¢2...+-.- 41,064 40,122 36, 608 25, 894 5,780 |+ 942 
Camrose........ as 38,564 38, 274 33, 167 27,447 15,673 |+ 290 
Edmonton East... 40,017 36, 263 33,997 19, 803 15,935 |+ 3,752 
Edmonton West 43,494 38,478 33, 953 22,802 5,919 |+ 4,746 
MR NITIOTO «21. ois sinaye oo 0's « 39, 646 38,079 31,740 30, 140 14, 238 |+ 1,567 
TEC a ee a ee 36, 872 33, 826 33,091 30,131 22,608 |+- 3,046 
Medicine Hat........52..% 28,444 36, 395 33,710 23, 823 7,056 |— 7,951 
OMICE TUUVOR. te <2 5c e eisie oe 42,784 39, 727 25,717 15, 844 5,543 |+ 3,057 
BRO IIOSL 5 ocicie.o vis.cie svsteyeinre 36,678 35,318 29,252 27,277 18,082 |+ 1,360 
i el Ce 35,470 30,593 27,053 215337 15,592 |+ 4,877 
a Sone eta netre Baccioks 38,949 34,785 31,035 25,554 21,932 |+ 4,164 
ities— 
SERENE cat eisicia cy a1o.<\o sicies 65,513 63,305 56,514 43,704 13,573 |+ 2,208 
iItMEILOM, vec. wc caus dees 65, 163 58, 821 53, 846 31,064 14,088 |+- 6,342 
MetNDEIOge: . 2.22.22 2.556 10, 893 11,097 9,436 9,035 2,936 |— 204 
Medicine Hat............. 9,536 9,634 9,272 5, 608 3,020 |— 98 
lo LID ee ee 2,006 2,328 2,203 2,118 1,418 |— 322 
DVOUHSETWIN cs. ee eee ces 1, 884 2,061 2,048 2,411 1,652 |— 177 


16.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of 
various territories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly 
in Africa, where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the 
Cameroons and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 
731,000 square miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In 
Asia the territories acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include Pales- 
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tine and Mesopotamia (Iraq), with 3,606,464 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 
square miles. In the Pacific, the territories added to the Empire include Western 
Samoa, the Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago and part of the 
Solomon islands, all of which were formerly German possessions. According to 
the most reliable estimates, the total area of these regions is 90,812 square miles 
with a population of 592,157. 3 

Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 are given in Table 54, together with comparative figures of popu- 
lation for 1911. 


54.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 1911 and 1921. 


(From the British Statistical Abstract of the Overseas Dominions, Statesman’s Year Book and other 
sources. For foot-notes see end of table.) 


roan Population. 


Countries. pouste Census of | Census of 
miles, 1921. 1911. 1921. 
Europe. 
Hingland and Walesit sy... cess cue ceene i hg ROEM bee eee 58,240 |36,070,492 |37,885, 242 
PeOtlandec: Moses ccs sa ses eee atee, ove ese ee Penson ee eaerebe ls aceroseehs 30,405 4,760, 904 4, 882,288 
Northern Troland tse... 2. sesh sctic coice etn eee es cera tae ore tae 32.586 1,250,531 | 1,284, 0002 
Jrishieh ree: Staten cnc tess che eee he een are nren eiereciaee: ? (3,139,688) | 3,165,0004 
a) Cfo. lu!) 2 ean BS Reo ou enn err cic.ct OC cOdacrio’ codn eee aura 227 52,016 60, 238 
@Ghannelslandsi7., deg cease eee een ae oe a een 75 96, 899 89,614 
Gibraltar Gt heath cen mae bebodoe tec ae ahlcks aes wloeie ras Sanaa mee 2 19,120 20,638 
Mal tae eee) 55s cache vs RE EM oil ce See aie Sie eae arate ae a 117 211,564 213,024 
Total, EMrope: i532. csc setaeeieo ns te cle dijaigen Sesto se 121,752 (45,601,214 |47,600,044 
Asia. 
Aden, including-Porim ,..:. Sagges eats vine saleleia Spe on od MSs haat wakes 80 46,165 54,923 
SOKO A eds eohavste secic cee ats oats ceken tee iereic ater ghlare ices estas 1,382 12,000 12,0008 
Borneo— 
British (Noreh“Bornedsnce reacts bale chisel tice alee ree ae ec aan 31,106 208,183 257, 804 
Brunel. ctl eects ene Oe Oe Oo Pe rae OTe Fale cates eias sls aem 4,000 21,718 25,454 
Sarawak teas eee ass aco 8 Stinle Sake eeaiviote Sepa e sions ouensveat 42,000 500,000 600, 000 
Total, (BOrne0. sayeces,. Sak edeee ster at wo eelnde siaetoh ieee 77,106 729,901 883, 258 
Bahrvoin Ts gProtac Rp acta cece aaa eee aa ei cae coche elvetieaisisisieieehe 275 - 110, 0004 
Coylon’.) sh teantede euch S5a 0 25,331 4,106,350 4,504,549 
Maldive dseniad.ccoceciat enero ~ - 70, 0004 
Hoes i abe aheehoratalety ave s/eeRias a avon es eas 3,584 Seis 310, 709 
roy Pl 8 @ 0) stad eas Be eS eRTT or GICUC OEIC ICC OUI eC Cn SAO AAB red 66,14 
New Territories 391 90, 594 } 625,166 
India; British erat esos .caasecc ees ose tke Tee weelseea a ee 1,093,074 |244,221,377 |247,003,293 
INSU V GIS tats eer.a. ina er tone ein Seraw See ere Tea an renee ae 709,555 |70,888,854 |71,939,187 
Total: nbn diay hn oseraGececietae tae ose ao naes Basie rcters oe 1,802,629 {315,110,231 |318,942,480 
Straits! Settlements: ders ncaa se ectrces Sache Sou ee eevee See te e 1,572 715,529 
TeabGAiigy, oak OLN. tees Go ee ee eae oe eee 28 6.546 |f 883,769 
Christmas Is.........% cL ee ie nok Salas latin ee CCT eee 62 1,463 1,1004 
@ocosior Keeling Ist 2.45, secnnculacdiee reece Paurau a aneee - 749 800 
Total, Straits Settlements and dependencies........... 1,662 724,287 885,669 — 
Asiatic Mandates— 
PalOstine rac. ac cseleis te tenvee etele clio et seisteroilarvictets a(-a tere ee 9,000 - 757,182 
Mesopotamia (rag) votccciacrsrcc me teraie eos os eee cue ence 143,250 - | 2,849, 28216 
Total pAsiatic Mandates. sc sctvtterenieroeis sles se rioeriate 152,250 - | 3,606,464 
Federated Malay States— 
Perak... aecsassockohacn oso. & Br aate ea eae 7,875 494,057 599,055 
3) Gh) onc 5 qogongdAnoaappd shop obo caconneda gos dasua 006 3,138 294,035 401,009 
Negri:Sem bilan ..c\c:screasiste seme ieivle ecintihe rast ales ties lees ce 2,573 130,199 178,762 
Pavang ye ecco csc ace one oa hase neteices salehetete omer 14,037 118,708 146,064 


Total, Federated Malay States.............sccccsecees 27,623 | 1,036,999 | 1,324,890 
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54.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by 
1911 and 1921—continued. 
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: Avenin Population, 
ountries. square Census of | Census of 
miles, 1921, 1911 1921. 
Asia—concluded. 
Unfederated Malay States— 
Johore........... wihecalsleiy eierd oe siiate eniels’a statatorrh etch cinerea cies 7,500 180,412 282,234 
LSA ers: REGS 5 FREI SN ee 3,800 245,986 338,554 
TE Eo I a i toe et 316 32,746 40,091 
© A Depends i eS IB ec 5,870 286,751 309, 293 
PM RSL OMG eta he alors pia, airiaiels.5 Pais isi ce anscniee eS ee be .. 6,000 154,073 153,092 
Total, Unfederated Malay States...................... 23,486 899,968 | 1,123,264 
SIS ec dor ee 2 285 147,133 154,416 
ORS PAS IAY tare | sen Mes ee trees toh sickest. oy 2,116,084 |323,543,881 332,607,788 
Africa. 
British East Africa— 
Seite Clan and Probar cc. =, fy, .6) elite sas a cence. eee. 245,060 | 2,402,8638 | 2,376,000 
Tanganyika Terr. (late German East CATIOCE) eke tree eos 365,000 — | 4,124,438 
TEN EU DANS eee a a aed Diol St RN cia an 110,3009 | 2,843,325 3,066,32710 
TELE AES i en AT GE oe Rin Re aia 640 114,000 {\ 497 0004 
SBI D He ec wa eek ah Ae cor aah ke 380 83,000 { Q 
ns FP SE yo cioa ss chee eon, anaaereon 720 368, 791 385.074 
CEES OSIRIS OE ES ta tek di aheanee 89 6,690 ; 
(StS es Seta a ea an 39,573 970,430 | 1,201,983 
Ns ere LA ene ee ee 47 3,477 3,747 
SERN cc S STEIN is 1 eee a 2k tk Me tee 34 400 250 
(IRS EMP IE ES aka aR - - 130 
SRNR Rte tie he eG! Loss cacan sce 156 22,691 24,523 
EEO ePrints. sess ect nec 68,000 344,323 300, 0004 
South Africa— 
J SESURS ENTG SSRs Oe ee a eats 11,716 404,507 498,781 
Bechuanaland Prot.... Ae 275,000 125,350 152,983 
WRodesia, Southern... cscs con. ccncec cc se nck Ene 149,000 771,077 806, 620 
mubodesin, Northern..; <no-cc, 2.2. hl oaceen 291,000 822,482 931,500 
Pwaziland | 3... 600.00. 0.. 6,678 99,959 133,563 
Union of South Africa— 
Cape of Good Hope 276,966 | 2,564,965 | 2,782,719 
Soh ie ee ee ae 35, 284 1,194,042 1,429,398 
Orange Free State.... 50,389 528,174 628, 827 
seransvaal.:......... 110,450 | 1,686,212 | 2,087,636 
5 EIN STARS ir coe lee eA Ma laa 322,400 - 227,732 
Total, Union of South Africa 795,489 | 5,973,394 | 7,156,312 
West Africa— : 
Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate of........6.-0..0ce0ee00005.. 336,700 baer } 18,750,000 
Bee UP BLONL aoe de uinius sc sk lo cectds cise se snes 31,000 - 550, 0004 
0 LE Ripert i Bae Mier 5) San eal Ren 4,132 146,101 209, 0004 
Gold Coast, Ashanti and Prot......0...00.2 IID 79,506 | 1,503,386 | 2,078,043 
eS re EOE Ss GR elec cn fy co.cc 31,100 360,000 527,914 
ES ES EL eritebte lt  e a O Nae aE 12,600 - 188,265 
Le PB ae 30,000 1,403,13211/ 1,536,066 
PE Oty WiontrA fricanene tence iccdiy occk Seve hee os oon. 525,038 {20,539,602 |23, 839,288 
Anglo-Egyptian RSUCAI. ee eemenioeio nino «cts coCraih Lc sacaen oon ak 1,014,000 3,400,00012 | 5,850,000 
ANELES BVA (gC UR Ah A ele A i ee rea 3,897,920 39,296,361 51,048,519 
America. 
Ee eee et ot ee ke ey 8 19 18,994 20,127 
Dominion of ELSIE te Cr Rae Aah ke: sie aie rb ial aire aad 3,797,12321 | 7,206,643 8, 788,483 
ne len 6 A gt en a Se a a 7,500 3,275 3,424 
RR ye es ne nesta ee 89,480 296,041 307,391 
Re eee er ee 8,592 40,458 45,317 
| Seta aa ai tn A ie eee 42,734 238,670 259,259 
SAMEERA oo ale Ads Lia iyo aisles ois a isles ore GU. b cPSveigvecleicocc 120, 00024 3,949 3,774 
West India Islands— 
ns Tippy ahead rhe Al rn 4,404 55,944 53,031 
en Sian ik ele aa 166 171,983 156,312 
(UTA Ga gaan a ane ple eke iia a 4,207 831,383 858, 188 
CoM SAT ig 1 0a a ane 89 5,486 5,253 
i a a i ii Sg aii ca a i i ali 166 5,615 5,612 
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54.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—concluded. 


Population. 


Area in © 


Countries. square 
miles, 1921. ge ae 
America—concluded. 
West India Islands——concluded. 
Leeward Islands— 
Vargin Iss) Moa a teen occ eer eer en ere Creer 5,557 
Se Ohristophers. 4 saeee seach see ot eee eter ri eee cei 26, 283 
Nevis.ceste tc ink Batten Soe eee eR CE rer eaier eae beeen 12,945 
wAMg TL a ee gome stein ae Mee apie ies seco ev erry wiele reac Geis 4,075 122,242 
‘Antigua, including Barbuda.........----++++sreesertr ert 32,265 
WMortsorrnt.c scene ccienisereitee ie aks oscke. «nies ures ame lel eecieke 12,200 
pe EER ao 4. pone oC K ao aan oe No Be ; Pe 
eT area oc ececretenicnek eatte Choe ee leieisiereetertotese cence rote 
MODAL aera pee er eee he ese eterna eee ai ene eee 20,749 365,913 
Windward Islands— 
Ge Minis ee an Ree ne eer sar eee meee rere 48,637 52,250 
SP VANCE Gra sack hte ie ee lero mare st> ag aint ee erica ose 41,877 44,925 
Grenada and the Grenadines........-..-+:+-ssseeettrere ___ 73,636 __ 73,406 
Total, West India Islands..........-++++eeeessreeereee 1,695,321 | 1,737,132 
Total, America............----eese cesses cet e eee e eres 4,077,687 | 9,503,351 11,164, 907 
Australasia. 
Australia, Commonwealth of— F 
Now South Wales. co l-c cs sene cose cries eerie 309,432 2,100,371 
Federal Capital Terr 940 OE SIoA 
WE Cae ie a Eee BRR OAC TO en On IOC 87,884 1,531,280 
South Australia.........0s0sce+seeeeerereee: 380,070 495,160 
Northern Derr ity. atin emma d: se no seule tncnuer i erence oe 523,620 3,867 
Wiss torn Ate Hallie ssc seep aisieete care ete oleate ter iene tests sree econo 975,920 332,732 
dL ee nee Sem eto Hem arida toc ound Gt: GISGE COAG. < 26,215 213,780 
Queensland ase eee ei iin see er cee parr toa 670,509 755,972 
Total, Commonwealth",..........-.+ss+eeeeeserercet: 2,974,581 4,455,005 5,435,734 
Torritoryeor Papustites. > sore na Macias see clei seria seco cine Nom hee 380, 00015 276,888 
DomsohNew Zealand’: ....gdsscec-s as seeecennete oe ae 1,008,468 1,218,913 
Terr. of Western Samoa..:.....-.00ce cece rere e seen e eres eees - 37,157 
ANFe ET tes ee ens bie eeoeo me Mike > Charset iota iciny~ issecarereaoncs - 2,166 
Hip aey Geieisen saa Aboobar Gere o = Santa CONGO Se OIE AOI 139,541 157,266 
Pacific Islands— 
Tongan Is. Prot. (Friendly 1B A eee oo oarmridcacu aoa nodose 23,737 23,5624 
Terr. of New Guinea (late German New Guinea)— 
New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land)...........-+-+++++- - 350,000 
Bismarck Archipelago............:eeeeee recente rete eres 188, 000+ 
SSlomon 1s: PLOts teat een eestor etn nea 17,0005 
Brit. Solomon Islands Prot.............--seeesseereeeees esse: 150, 5834 
Gilbert and Ellice Is. colony.......-.-.-.-s+esesneeeerere rete: 36,122 
Phoenix SLOUD sien ec oaese eens dee Sos = selec ee ioiein eatehrercAbio ss 59 
(Pateaire eee 140 
Starbuck Is....... 4 = 
Taras: (So eee eee iasecternrsciaeinre. stole renee oicioe meager esis /atsies 30 
1 210s eee ene iain arr ater fete a I IO PINS IO: Ce 168 
Total, Pacific Islands........-.---2++s+-eeeeeeer sere 205,255 765,664 
Total, Australasia...............0---2eseeecee reese eee 3,278,535 | 6,188,269 | 7,893,788 
Grand Total, British Empire..........-.------++-+-- 13,491,977 |424,133,076 450,815,046 
SumMMARY BY CONTINENTS— 
1 DThds) 2G Re oo AOR eR TOON Br O20 CCIE TIO ION SAGE 121,752 |45,601,214 47,600, 044 
INE na AE Bea ADIOS OR eR IanO Pease OE CPU SO IOCTD 2,116,084 323,543,881 332,607,788 
NA es ad Uo merce O OC OF OBO OIC 50S SOIC ee ..| 3,897,920 |39,296,361 51,048,519 
AHO PICA see eo ord ieee cionerels pla) sei eleveln efovslorn vara 2intatcal#geceiete serene 4,007,687 9,503,351 11,164,907 
Nrastralasiss ees oan see Saeed eo tie era = etew wietere cas mise eters 3,278,535 6,188,269 7,893, 788 


1 Territory heretofore known as the United Kingdom: area, 121,633 square miles; population, 1921, 
47,341,070. 2 Estimated population Northern Ireland, 1922. % Census, 1911. No census in 1921. 4 Estim- 
ated population, June 30, 1923. § Estimated population, 1919. ® Excluding the military and persons on ships 
in harbours. 7 Administered by England under a convention dated June 4, 1878; annexed on November 5, 
1914. 8 Administered provinces only. ° Including 16,169 square miles of water within the territorial 
limits of the Uganda Protectorate. 1° Estimated population, December, 1921. 1Including 567,561 children. 
12 Estimated population, 1917. 18 Exclusive of certain aborigines estimated to number 9,700. 1 The popu- 
lation stated for Australia is exclusive of full-blooded aborigines, estimated at 100,000 in 1911. 16 Number 
of Papuans estimated. 16 opus in 1920. 17 The area (280 square miles) and population (13,209 in 1921) 
of the Cook and other islands of the Pacific are excluded. The Maori population (52,751 in 1921) is also 
excluded. 18 Population in 1914. 1 Preliminary return. 2» Northern Protectorate and Southern Nigeria 
and Colony in 1911. 21 Areas shown are as in 1921. Asa result of the Labrador Boundary Award o 
March 1, 1927, the area of Canada as here given is reduced by 112,400 sq. miles and that of Labrador 
correspondingly increased. 
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17.—Land Area and Population of the World. 
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Statistics showing the areas and the population of the various continents and 
of the countries of the world at the latest enumerations are presented in Table 55, 
these populations and areas being mainly taken from official information supplied 
by the countries concerned. In a number of cases, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
the figures are rather rough approximations. 


55.—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923. 
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Countries. Population. 
Continents— 
MONO sais, co ashe, cis o's x 449,781,534 
ES ee ee eee 1,008,331,451 
ng a ee 130,900,065 
North. and Central 


America and West 


130 pea 143, 853,652 
South America........ 65,242,251 
Australasia and Poly- 

MORES ers cd cliche cisies ui 8,365,756 

Grand Eotal ccs... 1,806,474, 709 

Europe— 

Russia in Europe 101,409,539 
Germany......... 59, 858, 284 
United Kingdom 47,291,382 
BPRUGOS ieee ee cies avs: 39,209,518 
UE eae ee ea 38,835,941 
PHANG oe Guerre. 27,183,776 
Spain (incl. Canary 

and Balearic Is.).... 21,347,335 
LETrATES Ce eee 17,393,149 
Czechoslovakia....... 13,611,349 
Serb- Croat-Slovene 

LS re 12,027,325 
lo 7,945,878 
0 Moh Sak iis 7,462,455 
Netherlands........... 6,865,214 

MISETAD. oo Vices somes 6,423,486 
ont a 6,401,000 
BRAC OT Sc 5,5 ov. 5 5,954,316 
LST eS ee 5,536,375 
SHIP SEIS. =o. osc ce ss 4,861,439 
Switzerland........... 3,886,090 

TG ae 3,366,507 

SEES 3,267,831 
WAGOUANIG 5 oo. cass ss « 2,750,000 

MTSU Oe os sass osclina o 2,632,138 
Un Sie 1,596,131 
MUREHOM .. sss. sce a2 1,110,538 

yet in Europe..... 1,000, 000 

ULE eae 831,877 
Bane, =O Op oe eee 365,000 
Luxemburg............ 260, 767 
LENS ee 224,680 
BOMADG B55 oc05: tae ss 94,690 
Ly es 65,000 
ons ia 23,418 
Gibraltar..... 20,638 
San Marino.. 12,027 

iechtenstein.. 11,110 
Andorra....... 5,231 

Tie. a 449,781,534 


. 


Area in 
square 
miles, 


3,776,700 
17,387,314 
11,736,724 


8,618,385 
7,365,913 


3,300, 067 


52,185,103 


1,690, 659 
182,213 
121,633 
212,659 
117,982 
149,359 


194, 800 
122,282 
54,191 


96, 134 |} 


35,875 
11,752 
12,582 
32,396 
35,490 
173,105 
33,378 
39,824 
15,975 
132,550 
16,604 


3,776,700 
—SS a 


Countries. Population. 
Asia— 
China and depend- 

ONGIES Nt See ares 436,094,953 
British India......... 247,003, 293 
Japan and dependen- 

cies (incl. Korea)... 78, 203, 200 
Native Indian States. 71,939,187 
Dutch East Indies.... 43,350, 834 
Russia in Asia........ 31,313,000 
Turkey in Asia....... 13,465,000 
Philippine Islands... . 10,314,310 
RECT RIANA Ate none es 9,500,000 

BOD Cece anes KS oes 9,207,355 
RU ONES Ose ers cos ars eas 6,850,453 
Afghanistan.......... 6,380,500 

ATI is fai tans EVO oa 5,731,189 
Nepal, 8. Seema cas: 5,600, 000 
Cevlone shea. ee «- 4,504,549 
Arabia (Independent) 4,000, 000 
Cochin China........ 3,795,304 
VELBA wie NAA: en eiis\c 3,000,000 
Bolkcbara | acc acces 3,000,000 
Mesopotamia......... 2,849, 282 
Cam podiices scent: 2,402,585 
Hegeaten Malay 

Statesu cent aa as. 1,324, 890 
Untsdordted Malay 

SUGLeG Spee. ees. 151235 204 
Straits Settlements... 885,660 
British NorthBorneo, 

Brunei and Sara- 

Wee ice cissiyesyere 10's 883, 258 
OSt ea . etns Delos sor 800, 000 
Palestine bcimee stn. 757,182 
Hong Kong and de- 

pendencies.......... 625,166 
GORRETC se ase ea 545,472 
Khiga eta: din oe 519,438 
Omani Pee. se ie 500,000 
EDINAORS OLEMere ner eae 377,815 
Cyprus 310,709 
French India 265,388 
Bhutan 250,000 
Kwang Chau Wan 182,000 
Wei-hai-wei 154,416 
Bahrein Islands 110,000 
Macao, etc 74, 866 
Maldive Islands 70,000 
Aden and Serger 

CIOS... cake aeeras « 54,923 
Sokotracetienncnanoks 12,000 

"Total ane asor de 1,008,331,451 
Africa— 

Nigeria and Prot..... 18,750,000 

d OY a4 eA, ore 13,225,000 

French West Africa.. 12,288,917 

Abyssinia..2) ens.) 10,000, 000 

Belgian Congo. ,...... 8,508,175 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


4,277,170 
1,094,300 


260,738 
711,032 
733,642 
6,877,701 
328,000 
107,772 
628,000 
200,148 
40,530 
270,000 
39,758 
54,000 
25,331 
1,000, 000 
22,000 
60,000 
79,000 
143, 250 
57,900 


27,623 
23,486 
1,662 


77,106 
96,500 
9,000 


80 
1,382 


17,387,314 


335,700 
350, 000 
1,800,566 
350,000 
$09,654 
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Countries. 


Ae ee eee ee 

Africa—concluded. 
Union of South Africa. 
WOTOCCOS. casei e'e oe 


Sirdanieerermccnie eset: 
Algeria.........-.:+++- 
Tanganyika Territory. 


Uganda Prot.........- 
French Equat. Africa. 


Rhodesiaay cee eas 
Sierra Leone and Prot. 
French Cameroon..... 
Nyasaland Prot....... 
Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica.....-.-++- 
French Sahara.......-. 
Italian Somaliland. ... 
Spanish Morocco...... 
British Cameroon..... 
Basutoland..........-- 
French Togoland...... 
TITIGTOS jy: pera eestye sss 
Mauritius and depend- 
ONCICS! soe aarese cena 
Somaliland Prot....... 
Portuguese Guinea..... 
Southwest Africa!..... 
Gambia and Prot..... 
French Somali Coast.. 
Zanzibar and Pemba... 
Togoland (British)... 
IRA TIO) Heedg sce eeDowore 
Bechuanaland Prot.... 
Spanish Guinea........ 
Cape Verde Islands... 
Swaziland 
Comoro and Mayotte. 
St. Thomé and Prin- 
Cipelisc css crete erecta! 
Seychelles..........--- 
iSiMMMAwr Ess JBeoKeheoOre 


St. Helena. 05-2... ss 
Rio de Oro and Adrar. 
Ascension......--..--- 


North and Central 
America and West 
Indies— 


Porto Rico........,--. 
Dominican Republic. . 
APACHE IE ANE DAC Codes 


INIGATAGUA A. cisco cere 
Costa Ricave. ca. suas 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


1 Mandated territory of the Union of South Africa. 


2Areas here shown are as in 1923. As a result of 
the area of Canada is reduced and that of Newfound 


Population. 


7,156,312 
5,937,071 


5,850,000 
5, 802,464 
4,124,438 
4,119,000 


3,613,341 
3,120,000 
3,066,327 
2,845,936 
2,376,000 
2,095,090 
2,078,043 
2,000,000 
1,738,120 
1,536,066 
1,500,000 
1,201,983 


1,000, 000 
800, 000 
650, 000 
600, 000 
550,000 
498,781 
484,572 
392,151 


385,074 
300, 000 
289,000 
227,732 
209, 000 
208, 000 
197,000 
188,265 
173,190 
152,983 
150,000 
149,793 
133,563 
109, 860 


58,907 
24,523 
20,000 
15,896 
3,747 
495 
250 


130,900,065 


105,710,620 
13,887,080 
9,028, 240 
3,123,040 
2,045,000 
2,004,900 
1,526,000 
1,299, 809 
897,405 
858,188 
662,422 
638,119 
576,581 
365,913 
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55.—Population and Area of the Countries of the World, circa 1923—concluded. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


473,089 
231,500 


1,014,000 
222,180 
365,000 
484, 800 


228,000 
428,132 
110,300 


982, 049 
245,060 
50,000 
79,506 
40,000 
440,000 
30,000 
166, 489 
39,573 


406,000 
861,638 
139,430 
7,700 
31,000 
11,716 
21,893 
45,783 


809 
68, 000 


11,736,724 
ary ae 


2,973,774 

767,198 
3,797,123 

44,164 


Countries. 


North and Central 
America and West 
Indies—concluded. 

Newfoundland and 
Ihabrador.... ass. 
Martinique..........- 
Guadeloupe and de- 
pendencies.......-.. 
Windward Islands... 
Barbadosss ..s. 55.65 
Leeward Islands..... 


British Honduras.... 
Virgin Islands of 
U.S.A 


Cayman Islands...... 
St. Pierre and Mique- 


South America— 
Brazil (incl. Acre).... 
Argentine Republic... 
Colom pits. seieiccre cis 


Dutch Guiana........ 
French Guiana....... 
Panama Canal Zone.. 
Falkland Islands..... 
South Georgia........ 


Australasia and Poly- 
nesia— 
Commonwealth of 
FAUISUR SIA. ce tees eel 
New Zealand......... 
Territory of New 
Guinea 


dependencies....... 
Marshall Islands, etc. 

(Japanese mandate) 
Western Samoa....... 
Gilbert and Ellice Is. 
French establish- 

ments in Oceania... 
Tongan Is. Prot...... 
(Chichi ASABChADEQoOK 
Samoa (American)... 
Nauru Island......... 


Population. 


263,033 
244,439 


229, 822 
170, 581 
156,312 
122, 242 
55,036 
54, 963 
53,031 
45,317 


26,051 
20,127 
14,355 
5,612 
5, 253 


3,918 


143, 853, 652 


30,635, 605 
8,698,516 
5,855,077 
5,550,000 
3,754,723 
2,889,970 
2,411,952 
2,000,000 
1,494,953 
1,000,000 

442,522 
307,391 
128,822 
44, 202 
23,757 

3,424 

1,337 


5,435,734 
1,218,918 


555,000 
276, 888 
255,912 
157,266 


150,583 
60, 000 


57,208 


45,150 
37,157 
36,122 


31,655 
23,562 
14, 246 
8,194 
2,166 


65,242,251 


8,365,756 


385 


93 
8,618,385 


3,275,510 
1,153,119 
440, 846 
722; 461 
289, 828 
514,155 
398,594 
220,502 
72,153 
61,647 
32,386 
89,480 
54,291 
32,000 
AAL 

7,500 
1,000 


7,365,913 


———$—‘—— 


2,974,581 
103, 861 
89,552 
90,540 
6,449 
7,083 


11,000 
5,700 


7,650 


3,300,067 


the Labrador Boundary Awerd of March 1, 1927, 
land and Labrador increased by’ 112.400 sq. miles. 
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II.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1 In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the 
cession of the country to Great Britain, and was extended to the newly-formed Protest- 
ant congregations by an Act of 1793, but the registration among these latter remained 
seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada. 


In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in Upper 
Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers of 
baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to the 
Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the efforts 
made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 pro- 
duced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by Dr. 
J. C. Taché, secretary of the board of registration and statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time 
in a decennial census a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable 
period of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously 
untrustworthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data 
obtained at the inquiry. In Montreal and Toronto, for example, the local records 
showed 11,038 and 5,593 deaths respectively in the calendar year 1910, while the 
census records showed only 7,359 and 3,148 deaths respectively in the twelve months 
from June 1, 1910, to May 31, 1911. Similar discrepancies were shown for other 
areas, proving the census data to be very incomplete. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsi- 
dizing local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. 
A beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial. and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


Each of the provinces of the Dominion has since Confederation enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to 
its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 

1 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p.51. For details by years of this 


oar population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. 1V of the Census of 1881, 
pp. 134-145. 
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in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics begun 
in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 has ever been issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacunae, and even more because of the incomparability of facts collected, of methods 
of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co- -operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion, this object would be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments.” 


The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, has now been brought into effect 
as a consequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should 
publish an annual report on vital statistics, and the Dominion-provincial confer- 
ences on vital statistics. The scheme was in the first instance drawn up in the 
Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-provincial con- 
ferences on vital statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when compre- 
hensive and final discussions took place. 


At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed:—(1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the Legis- 
latures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several pro- 
vinces, thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should 
undertake to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed 
forms as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the 
original returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the 
same; the Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and 
tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics of all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the year 1920, 
and, with the commencement of 1921, it became possible to issue complete state- 
ments for the eight provinces. The first five annual reports have been issued and 
may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. 


Statistics showing births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in the nine 
provinces of Canada in recent years are given under the various headings in the 
following tables. The statistics for the eight provinces constituting the registra- 
tion area of Canada are compiled for the provinces in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, while the figures for Quebec from 1921 to 1925 are taken from the 
provincial returns. Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 
1, 1926, from which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of | 
the other provinces. A preliminary report for 1926, including the statistics of 
all the nine provinces, has appeared and may be procured from the Dominion ~ 
Statistician. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or the detailed reports for comparative purposes. 
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First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The 
great extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly 
account for this unsatisfactory situation. 

Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 
birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and misleading. For 
instance, in British Columbia in 1921 there were only 773 females of ages 15 
to 44 to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in 
Prince Edward Island 986. Evidently, in view of the great disproportion between 
the sexes in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that 
province cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec or 
Prince Edward Island, and consequently a table has been included showing the 
legitimate birth rate per 1,000 married women between 15 and 44 years of age. 
Again, in consequence of different age distributions of population in the different 
provinces—the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have a very young population 
because of the healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of 
erude death rates of the provinces is misleading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken 
together, only 126 per 1,000 of the 1911 population and 149 per 1,000 of the 1921 
population had passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 233 and in 
Prince Fdward Island 264 per 1,000 of the population were in 1921 over 45 years of 
age. These latter provinces, having a much larger proportion of persons of advanced 
ages, will inevitably have a higher crude death rate per 1,000 of population than the 
Prairie Provinces. A table showing the death rates as adjusted on the basis of the 
English ‘standard million” of 1901 has therefore been included (Table 23). 

The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1926 by provinces in Table 1. 
The figures for 1926 are subject to revision. 

The province of Quebec has one of the highest rates of natural increase per 
1,000 of population in any civilized country, 23-4 in 1921, 21-8 in 1922, 18-6 in 
1923, 22-0 in 1924, 20-9 in 1925, 17-5 in 1926. This brings the average for Canada 
(exclusive of the territories) up to 17-8 per 1,000 in 1921, 16-5 in 1922, 14-7 in 
1923, 15-8 in 1924, 15-2 in 1925 and 13-3 in 1926. 

In Australia the rate of natural increase in 1925 was 13-7 per 1,000, in New 
Zealand in 1925 12-9, in England and Wales in 1926 6-2, in Scotland in 1925 
7-9, and in the Irish Free State 6-2, so that Canada compares quite favourably 
with other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per annum per 1,000 of mean population for 
other countries in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1925 unless 
otherwise indicated:—Denmark 10-2; Japan 14-6; Netherlands (1926) 14-0; 
Norway (1926) 9-1; Finland 8-8; Italy 10-9; Switzerland 6-2; Sweden 5-8; Spain 
(1926) 10-9; France (1926) 1-3. 

The present natural increase of the population of Canada is in the neighbour- 
hood of 140,000 per annum, about one-third of which is due to Quebec. 

The births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in ‘Canadian cities having 
a population of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar year 1925 in Table 2. 
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1._Summary of Births, 


Nors.—All figu res for 1926 are subject to revision. B 
lated on the census populations of 
the figures of the q uinquennial census of the Prairie 
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the calendar years 1921-1926. 


that year, and for 1922- 


Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 


irth, marriage and death rates for 1921 are caleu- 
26 on estimated populations, except that for 1926 
Provinces are used for these provinces. 


Provinces. 


P. E. Island 


Years. 


Nova Scotia...... eteeresletoe 


New Brunswick,..e.......- 


Ontari0.....0e 


weet tet et eees 


Manitoba. 


Ore meres e enter see 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta...e- 


British Columbia 


Canada (Registration Area) 
(As from 1921-25.) 


Quebec!,.cccce. 


ee eee eee seree 


Canada (exclusive of the 
Territories) 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


Births. 


2,156 


2,160 
1,977 
1,858 
1,675 
1,751 
13,021 
12,693 
11,680 
11,801 
11,400 
10,931 
11,465 
11,564 
10,704 
10,717 
10,949 
10,297 
74,152 
71,430 
70,056 
71,510 
70, 122 
67,482 
18,478 
17,679 
16,472 
15,454 
14,867 
14, 660 
22,493 
22,339 
20,947 
21,539 
20,582 
20,557 
16,561 
16,163 
15,060 
14,597 
14,924 
14,456 
10,653 
10,166 
10,001 
10,119 
10,342 
9,906 


168,979 
164,194 
156,897 
157,595 
154,861 
150,040 
88,749 
88,377 
83,579 
86,930 
87,527 
82,165 


257, 728 
252,571 
240,476 
244,525 
242,388 
232,205 


Birth 
rate per 

1,000 | Marri- 

popu- | ages 

lation. 
24-3 518 
“24-5 579 
22-5 454 
21-1 408 
19-3 407 
20:1 457 
24-9 3,550 
24-0} 3,169 
22-0} 3,246 
22-1} 2,999 
21-2} 2,964 
20-2) 2,852 
30-2} 3,173 
29-5| 2,799 
27-0) 2,911 
26-9 2,972 
27-21 2,908 
25-3) 2,923 
25-3) 24,871 
24-0| 23,360 
23-2! 24,842 
23-4} 24,038 
22-6) 238,074 
21-5| 22,632 
30:3) 5,310 
28-7} 4,808 
26-5 4,544 
24-6 4,132 
23-5| 4,377 
22-9) 4,537 
29-7 5,101 
29-0} 5,061 
26-8} 5,045 
27-0 4,792 
25-4| 4,909 
25-0 5,443 
28-1) 4,661 
27-3 4,272 
25-3) 4,117 
24-4 4,159 
24-7| 4,355 
23-8) 4,486 
20-3} 3,889 
18-9] 3,763 
18-4} 3,943 
18-3] 4,038 
18-4) 4,223 
17-4) 4,413 
26-4) 51,073 
25-2| 47,811 
23-9] 49,102 
23-7) 47,538 
23-0) 47,217 
22-0) 48,743 
37-6| 18,659 
35-1) 16,609 
32-2) 17,361 
33-3) 17,591 
33-1) 17,427 
32-1] 17,827 
29-3) 69,732 
27-8) 64,420 
26-1) 66,463 
26-5) 65,129 
25-6) 64,644 
24-8) 66,570 


Marri- 

age rate 

per 1,000| Deaths. 
popu- 

lation. 


6,583 
6,045 
6,355 
5,410 
5,158 
5,013 
4,923 
4,960 
4,984 
34,551 
34,034 
35, 637 
33,078 
33,960 
35,890 
5,388 
5,754 
5,330 
5,023 
5,245 
5,335 
5,596 
6,119 
6,151 
5,772 
5,628 
6,041 
4,940 
5,264 
5,006 
4,858 
4,697 
5,159 
4,208 
4,907 
4,997 
5,004 
4,945 
5,426 


67, 722 
69,028 
70,182 
66,197 
66,477 
70,067 
33,433 
33,459 
35,148 
32,356 
32,300 
37,251 


101,155 


TOO 91 CO ST ST ST ST AT 00 CU OTD DD OTH HH OVD St 
ON COON D SPH PWODH SO WOWADPW HOO 


ONS He ES Ror ks for or is CS oS oS Bae 2) SIT AT AT AISI NIAID MAN BAAIAMARBWBAAIBWOITOIN 
WHS CUR WNONS HE PwWwe CORMWNOP RN TROD RHOW RAH OR ENA OUP 


Rate of 


Death | Excess | natural 


rate per 
1,000 
popu- 
lation. 


0 Go we < Co Gok dono ho Go “IN 19 Oe 


10- 


PREP wOAD AVSCOwWMWSSIAA SOOW HONOURS RROWSOOAWWOR 


-_ 

-_ 
° 

~ 
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1 Rates for Quebec have been calculated on provincial estimates of population 1921-25, and on the 
Dominion estimate of population for 1926. 
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in Cities of 10,000 


= ee ee 
tiles 
, Se Census iien Excess of 
| Cities. population, | Births. Marriages.| Deaths. births over 
| . 1921. : deaths, 
a ee ee ee eee = 
P. E. Island— 
Rebarlovietowns..65< 00% .s0..02 obec wc 10,814 247 136 246 1 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax 58,372 1,463 576 778 685 
Sydney 22,545 498 200 217 281 
Glace Bay 17,007 620 90 202 418 
New Brunswick— 
aMIGH GUNMEN eRe Sait 47,166 1,246 452 768 478 
PONG ONeR Path oniyciciccccb eck: 17,488 521 174 226 295 
Quebec— 
WONG eae agers) cee ONE sis eck eee 618,506 21,976 6,092 10,052 11,924 
95,193 4,154 762 1,754 2,400 
25,001 1,108 235 390 718 
24,117 1,039 1941 310 729 
23,515 691 1501 359 332 
22,367 1,159 224 455 704 
17,593 140 301 144 —4 
15,404 513 1001 164 349 
13,249 186 $11 100 86 
10,859 280 783 180 100 
10,625 629 571 147 482 
10,470 329 461 152 177 
. pLUOLOULO Ra tak octeinet Asta ec cche 521,893 11,976 5,727 5,649 6,327 
elem tons, Beto ic lt ae da eS 114,151 2,938 1,141 1,359 579 
ROSS Wat or tae cry Bent tice ei 107,843 3,026 901 1,508 1,518 
Monon NG. $e ee oS MCN OL ee 60,959 15352 647 976 376 
WE GSOn Sheep id oh aaa ic urh 38,591 1,918 859 628 1,290 
1B ro OL <0 lranirre cerca rarer ae 29,440 606 243 369 237 
EEC ener erat ak Suan LG fee 21,763 646 262 282 362 
ings Lone Pings te ge oer... 21,753 537 209 393 144 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... Sanh ae ee 21,092 653 195 195 458 
Bont Willis sens eee eee nar 20,541 733 191 229 504 
Reber boroughs auch ets eet te, 20,994 561 191 308 253 
PtvCatharmed: noc. css hoeen 19,881 606 205 301 305 
Guelph 2b) 3°. 18,128 401 182 229 172 
Stratford........ 16,094 437 158 180 257 
Sivevhormas eee 2 Or eal 8 ier Fae 16,026 350 101 204 146 
COD AT NUTR pS Ae a edie os yes 14,886 512 169 176 336 
HCE 8 Mee tian i Wem ls aa a 14,877 427 163 214 213 
PMNS Aretha MSO Stes. ela aceke OA ieee. 14,764 471 253 189 282 
RO p inane pest hae EP ees he 13, 256- 420 163 246 174 
Cale eee ee ee ee ae AEB EELS 13,216 288 104 139 149 
Bell eral le ioc sitet Sos §.. Ae 12,206 330 124 207 123 
OWEMSOUND cece Ree eit meee 12,190 298 129 179 119 
OSD ay Aller 3.5 ro aa cous se oe 11,940 509 160 148 361 
INGORE EDA Vs eee smen On cor onde as 10, 692 452 119 141 311 
Brockville pases.60. nae, ee 10,043 218 83 140 78 
179,087 4,660 2,223 1,632 3,028 
15,397 386 194 247 139 
12,821 rill 127 154 557 
34,432 1,010 546 346 664 
25,739 871 491 347 524 
19,285 606 325 191 415 
63,305 1,634 910 594 1,04 
58,821 1,943 979 713 1,230 
*11,097 392 212 159 233 
117,217 3,196 1,808 1,488 1,708 
38,727 739 401 446 293 
14,495 483 245 193 290 


WOuCOIY On. M9) nti ey Sod Oe 
Victoria.... Bier ted oc ahaNe)oiain ciara. sacl cia oer ies 
New Westminster...................... 
1 Roman Catholics only. 
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Natural Increase by Sex.—According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1925 in the registration area exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 
44,053, while the gain in the female population during the same period was 44,331. 
Thus, while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 4,607, the 
higher mortality among males, viz., 35,681 as compared with 30,796, caused a net 
excess increase of 278 in the female as compared with the male population. 


3.—Excess of Births over Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada, by Provinces. 
and for each Sex, 1925, with Totals for 1921-24. 


Males. Females. Both sexes. 
Sal a erick ene a a eee aera 
Provinces. Excess of | Excess of | Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | births over Births. | Deaths. | births over births over 
deaths. deaths. deaths. 

wo Se os 
Prince Edward Island. 877 513 364 798 484 314 678 
Nova Scotia.....++++++ 5,886 3,076 2,810 5,514 2,969 2,545 5,355 
New Brunswick......-- 5,664 2,620 3,044 5,285 2,340 2,945 5,989 
@ntariowsscssee re see = 36,098 17,583 18,515 34,024 16,377 17,647 36,162 
Manitoba.......---+++> 7,634 2,911 4,723 7,233 2,334 4,899 9,622 
Saskatchewan.....----- 10,620 3,228 7,392 9,962 2,400 7,562 14,954 
INI bertacte.n eee 7,626 2,703 4,923 7,298 1,994 5,304 10,227 
British Columbia. ....- 5,329 3,047 2,282 5,013 1,898 3,115 5,397 
Total, 1925........----- 79,734 35,681 44,053 75,127 30,796 44,331 88,384 
aed 
Total, 1924........++++- 80,898 35,415 45,393 76,787 30,782 46,005 91,398 
Total, 1923.........-++- 80,566 37,517 43,049 76,3381 32,665 43,666 86,715 
Total, 1922.........---- 84,057 37,044 47,013 80,137 31,984 48,153 95,166 
Total, 1921.......------ 87,134 36,411 50,723 81,845 31,311 50,534 101,257 

2 .—B irths e 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world, the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of 
natural increase has to a considerable extent been offset by a decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 
in 1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1 and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, 
it fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924, 18-3 in 1925 and 17-8in 
1926. 

Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 
per 1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 
90-4 in 1920 and 19-4 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-6 in 1925 and falling to 18-8 
in 1926. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36:8 in 
the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 23-6 in 1922, 22-5 in 1925 and 19-5 in 1926. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure of 
24-8 per 1,000 in 1926. This, however, is largely due to the influence of Quebec, 
where the birth rate stood at the very high figure of 32-1 per 1,000 in 1926, as com- 
pared with 21-5 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from 17-4 per 1,000 in British Columbia to 25-3 in New Brunswick and 25-0 in 
Saskatchewan. 

Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1922-26 are given by provinces 
in Table 4, the provincial figures both of births and birth rates for Quebec being 
appended for the years 1922-25, so as to show national totals. The figures for 1926 
are subject to revision. 
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4.—Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1922-1926. 


: Living Births. Birth rate per 1,000 population. 
Provinces ih SS eee 

1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 | 1922. | 1993. 1924, | 1925. | 1926.1 

MUSTANG ec nn ce, 2,160 1,977 1,858 1,675 1,751] 24-5) 929.5 21-1 : : 
NowsScotian.: 9.5.05... 12,693] 11,680 11,801} 11,400 10,931] 24-0 ee 22-1 oe oe 
New Brunswick.........._ 11,564) 10,704! 10,717] 10,949] 10,297] 99-5] 27.9 26-9] 27-2] 95.3 
ODS Cree tat MIEN TEA Mt : z : 2 82,165 2 2 2 a ey ek 
CONTATIO NS Ces sah donee. 71,430) 70,056] 71,510 70,122} 67,482} 24-0] 93.9 23-4) 22-6] 21-5 
Manitoba ts. ccccanecccte 17,679} 16,472 15,454) 14,867 14,660) 28-2] 925.9 23-9} 23-5} 929.9 
Saskatchewan.............. 22,339] 20,947| 21,539 20,582} 20,557] 28-4] 926.3 26-4) 25-4] 925.0 
SDE CAME TE ae NS, Fs 16,163} 15,060] 14,597 14,924] 14,456] 26-5 24-3) 22-9] 94.7 23-8 
British Columbia.......... 10,166} 10,001) 10,119] 10,349 9,906] 18-9} 18-4} 18-3] 19.4 17-4 

Registration Area 164,194) 156,897) 157,595 154,861 — | 25-1] 23-7] 23-4) 23.9 = 

uobect. rere oe 88,377] 83,579] 86,930] 87.527 — |] 35-1) 32-2) 35-1] 33.4 a 

Canada (exclusive of Ter- 

PELOTICS) hc Pte! eh oF ie: 252,571] 240,476] 244,525 242,388) 232,205! 27-8] 26-1 26-5] 25-6] 24.8 


1 1926 figures are subject to revision. 2 Not included in registration area, 5 Provincial figures, 


Table 5 gives, in addition, statistics of the number of births in cities of 40,000 
population and over for the years 1921 to 1926. Ten of these cities had in 1921 a 
total population of 1,328,814 or 20-7 p.c. of the population of the registration area, 
while the number of births shown below for the year 1921, 38,488, formed 22-0 p.c. 
of the births recorded for the same year. By 1926 the number of births in these 
ten cities which have been in the registration area from the beginning had declined 
to 31,505 or by 18-1 p.c.; the percentage of the total for the registration area, how- 
ever, was 21-0, a decrease since 1921 of only 1-0 p.c. It would seem, therefore, 
that the recent decline in the birth rate has been but slightly more pronounced 
in the larger urban centres than throughout the registration area, although greater 
differences appear in particular years than over the period in question (1921-1925). 
Figures for Montreal and Quebec are added for 1926. 


5.—Living Births in Cities ot 40,000 Population and Over, 1921-1926. 


Cities. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
Montrealei ter! 734s). 23 2 2 2 2 2 19,644 
ROTORLGR re ae. >. Gea) 13,378 12,745 12,680 12,424 11,976 ft Sioa 
Winniperse” =) se 6,323 5, 840 5, 246 4,786 4,660 4,497 
WANCOUV Ore cen. ote te 3,298 2,960 2,998 3,045 3,196 3,069 
EIRINUILONe osu aes ee 3,498 3,146 3,033 3,140 2,938 2,763 
CUO ene enn eae ae 3,250 3,273 3,055 3,044 3,026 2,853. 
AU IT area ne 2 2 2 a ae 2 4,164 
SEs a oe an ee 2,086 1,884 1,683 1,612 1,634 1,568 
MORON reeks rok ess aoe 1,458 1,448 1,380 1,452 1,352 “1,317 
edmonton cate eee 2,136 2,143 1,951 1,852 1,943 1,858 
Pialiian: ees eee 1,836 1,743 1,519 1,458 1,463 1,353 
PamibJohn..5. cee.) 1,225 1,259 1,304 1,238 1,246 1,086 


otalesrcs: Sa 38,488 36,441 34,849 34,051 33,484 55,313 
11926 figures are subject to revision. ? Not included in registration area. 

Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women of Ages 15-44,— 
Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians 
is supplied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the 
total number of married women between the ages of 15 and 44, though a small 
number of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th 
birthday. This test is applied to the registration area of Canada for 1921-24 in 
Table 6 on the assumptions :—(1) that the number of married women in the country 
has since 1921 increased proportionately to the estimated increase of the general 
population, and (2) that the number of Canadian-born, of British-born and of 
foreign-born married women has since 1921 increased proportionately to the esti- 
mated increase of the general population. Since the estimate covers only a 
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short period since the census, the above assumptions may be accepted as approxi- 
mately correct. 

Two points of great importance are brought out by the table:—first, the sub- 
stantial decline in the birth rate per 1,000 married women in the short period 
covered; secondly, the fact that in the registration area as a whole, foreign-born 
married women. have proportionately more children than Canadian-born, and these 
considerably more children than British-born. 


¢.—Legitimate Births per 1,000 Married Women of 15-44 Years of Age, by Provinces, 
4921-1924, and by Nativity of Mother, 1924. 


Nors.—These rates have not been calculated for 1925, on account of the lengthy period which has 
elapsed since the last census and the probable change in the conjugal condition of the population. 


Legitimate births per 1,000 
married women, 15-44 years 
of age, of Canadian, British 


Legitimate births per 1,000 
married women 0 


Provinces. 15-44 years of age. and foreign birth, 1924 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, |Canadian.| British. Yoreign. 
Prince Edward Island.......-+-++-++: 945 | 246-0 | 226-2 212-4 211-0 180-2 333-3 
Nova Scotia......--cececser steer tt 918 | 209-6 | 191-8 191-7 191-9 199-3 169-8 
New Brunswick.......-+-2-:20020507" 954 | 247-9 | 226-1 224-8 227-1 177°3 230-7 
OpitaniO ct vees see loa eee ade 191 181-4 175-4 176-3 178-7 160-6 198-0 
Manitoba. ccasec> obecictecsmieios 219 | 204-4 | 187-2) 172-2 201-1 123-3 180-7 
Saskatchewal....-.----++ssrer tt 213 | 203-9 188-3 188-9 200-1 147-7 200-5 
Mibertasatcscnoe coeiesemmn sae ero 195 183-1 167-7 158-5 170°5 131-9 166-3 
British Columbia. ......---+-+++2000' 144 | 133-7 | 130-4 | 129-2 142-7 110-7 146-7 
Canada (Registration INTOA) Sceaye oor 199 | 188-8 | 178-0 175-7 185-1 144-9 186-0 
@uebec sess tease eet eel 3341] 311-31) 288-3 307-81 - - = 
Canada (exclusive of Territories).... 232}| 223-21] 208-7) 206-0) - = Ss 


1 No statistics of illegitimate births in Quebec are available. The total number of births in Quebec 
has accordingly been used, though as a result the fertility of Quebec and of Canadian married women is 
slightly overestimated. 

In Table 7 will be found for each of the provinces in the registration area the 
percentage of legitimate children porn alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively. It is noteworthy that children born to foreign- 
born mothers in 1925 outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. For the registration area as a whole, 
three out of every five children born had Canadian-born mothers, one a British- 
born mother and one a foreign-born mother. 


7.—Percentage of Legitimate Children born ative to Canadian-born, British-born or 


Foreign-born Mothers, 1 each Province, 1925. 


Canadian- British- | Foreign- 


Provinces. Berne Kom oaag 
Prince Edward Talend bee. oeirar or steiner ac 94-8 9-2 3-0 
ING Gk GOEL cck be eg eater aR eae see iar ie 85-4 10-8 3-8 
RV ccrusrueawiek eter ceimeeaeccoae tare een earn a ae 91-8 3.7 4-4 
Gntarioc ee cist tres pera Sales See OS 68-2 21-3 10-5 
BEE DON Ge con eg nee 4 a eta aaa REC an gira EE 49-0 20-1 30-9 
Sealer hiew aun: bam sare are ten? “aieweren gy emer Tay Re 40-8 16-2 43-0 
TU Ey Pa Mite oe Romero une oy annem vege aan 428 28 34-5 21-0 44-4 
ReaiiiolnColmmnue me ce ease nets emer coterir Teme 37-1 37-4 25-4 
Canada (Registration IN sagannnenesuaacpecmoopdger cpoee 9809 60-6 19-3 20-1 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 8 shows the number of living male and female 
births reported for each province in the registration area in the years 1921-26, 
together with the proportion of male to female births. Prince Edward Island is 
the only province in which the number of female births has in certain years exceeded 
male births. The preliminary figures for 1926 for the nine provinces indicate that 
among every 1,000 born, 515 were males and 485 females. 
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8.—Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, 1921-1926. 


Nore.—The figures for 1926 are subject to revision. 


Males. Females. 
: = Males 
Provinces. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.|] cent of | Number.| centof | i emales. 
total total. 
Prince Edward Island........... 1921 2,156 1,073 49-8 1,083 50-2 991 
1922 2,160 1,104 51-1 1,056 48-9 1,045 
1923 1,977 981 49-6 996 50-4 985 
1924 1,858 928 49-9 930 50-1 998 
1925 1,675 877 52-4 798 47-6 1,099 
1926 1,751 887 50-7 864 49-3 1,027 
Nava Scotia! scch sal Peslioens. 5 1921 13,021 6,695 51-4 6,326 48-6 1,058 
1922 12, 693 6,630 52-2 6,063 47-8 1,094 
1923 11,680 5,973 51-1 5, 707 48-9 1,047 
1924 11,801 6,189 52-4 5,612 47-6 1,103 
1925 11,400 5,886 51-6 5,514 48-4 1,067 
1926 10,931 5,616 51-4 5,315 48-6 1,057 
New, Brunswick: .0.3..0.)00 665 1921 11,465 5,942 51-8 5,523 48-2 1,076 
1922 11,564 5,955 51-5 5,609 48-5 1,062 
1923 10,704 5,457 51-0 5, 247 49-0 1,040 
1924 10,717 5,523 51-5 5,194 48-5 1,063 
1925 10,949 5,664 51-7 5,285 48-3 1,072 
1926 10, 297 5,270 51-2 5,027 48-8 1,048 
OL EZ SS a Se, nS Ie Aa eae 1921 74,152 38,307 51-7 35,845 48-3 1,069 
1922 71,430 36,495 51-1 34,935 48-9 1,045 
1923 70,056 36,141 51-6 33,915 48.4 1,066 
1924 71,510 36,582 51-2 34,928 48-8 1,047 
1925 70,122 36,098 51-5 34,024 48-5 1,061 
1926 67,482 34,720 51-5 32,762 48-5 1,060 
Manitoba cc: ete. cae re 1921 18,478 9,455 51-2 9,023 48-8 1,048 
1922 17,679 8,926 50°5 8,753 49-5 1,020 
1923 16,472 8,397 51-0 8,075 49-0 1,040 
1924 15,454 7,804 50 5 7,650 49-5 1,020 
1925 14,867 7,634 51-3 Up RS 48-7 1,055 
1926 14,660 7,598 51-8 7,062 48-2 1,076 
Saskatchewan......-............ 1921 22,493 11,620 51-7 10, 873 48-3 1,069 
1922 22,339 11,435 51-2 10,904 48-8 1,049 
1923 20,947 10,765 51-4 10,182 48-6 1,057 
1924 21,539 11,157 51-8 10,382 48-2 1,075 
1925 20,582 10, 620 51-6 9,962 48-4 1,066 
1926 20,557 10,564 51-4 9,993 48-6 1,057 
UOR DU hag hs ese Ris aesiaonoe 1921 16,561 8,493 51-3 8,068 48-7 1,053 
1922 16,163 8,219 50-9 7,944 49-1 1,035 
1923 15,060 7,676 51-0 7,384 49-0 1,040 
1924 14,597 7,422 50-8 (Bailes 49-2 1,034 
1925 14,924 7,626 51-1 7,298 48-9 1,045 
1926 14,456 7,410 51-3 7,046 48-7 1,052 
Bridish Columbia. tas oss a. 0 1921 10,653 5,549 52-1 5,104 47-9 1,087 
1922 10, 166 5,293 52-0 4,873 47-9 1,086 
1923 10,001 5,176 51-8 4,825 - 48-2 1,073 
1924 10,119 5,203 51-4 4,916 48-6 1,058 
1925 10,342 5,329 51-5 5,013 48-5 1,063 
1926 9,906 5,086 51-3 4,820 48-7 1,055 
Canada (Registration Area\!... 1921 168,979 87,134 51-6 81,845 48-4 1,065 
1922 164,194 84,057 51-2 80,137 48-8 1,049 
1923 158,897 89,556 51-3 76,331 48-7 1,055 
1924 157,595 89,808 51:3 76,787 48-7 1,052 
1925 154,861 79,734 51-5 75,127 48-5 1,061 
"CING) cae eee 1921 88,749 46,705 52-6 42,044 47-4 Lele 
1922 88,377 44,998 50-3 43,379 49-7 1,037 
1923 83,579 43,437 52-0 40,142 48-0 1,082 
1924 86,930 44,782 51-5 42,148 48-5 1,060 
1925 87,527 44,952 51-4 42,575 48-6 1,056 
1926 82,165 42,475 51-7 39, 690 48-3 1,070 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- : 
ROTARSN E.G Rene che heh om OO 1921 257,728 | 133,839 51-9 | 123,889 48-1 1,08) 
1922 252,071 | 129,055 51-1 | 123,516 48-9 1,045 
1923 240,476 | 124,003 51-6 | 116,473 48-4 1,065 
1924 244,525 | 125,599 51-4 | 118,935 48-6 1,056 
1925 242,388 | 124,686 51-4 | 117,702 48-6 1,059 
1926 232,205 | 119,626 51-5 | 112,579 48-5 1,063 


1 As from 1921-25. 2 1921-1925 Provincial figures. 
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Nativity of Parents.—Table 9 classifies the children born in 1925 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation 
of Canadian-born will be the product of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign- 
born parents. The term ‘unspecified”’, under country of birth, includes for the 
father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the mother 
it includes births of incomplete record only. 


9.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in the Registration 
Area to Fathers and Mothers born in specified Countries, 1925. 


Number of births with father, Percentage of births with father, 
mother or both parents mother or both parents 
born in specified country. born in specified country. 

Countries of Birth of Parents. 
Father. | Mother. Pre Father. | Mother. ee 

G@anad aca ee oeee ser eae lke 88,492 94,043 74,442 57-1 60-7 48-1 
ingland/ sense aes sate ese 17,956 18,716 9,814 11:6 12-4 6:3 
Toland 34, Me ee eee: 2,437 2,152 865 1-6 1-4 0-6 
Scotland. pe ccaneeries stesielete seria else erent 6,382 6,923 3,188 4-4 4:5 2-1 
NEES apipcereodnenns on busouandcuoescede 595 454 105 0-4 0-3 0-1 

Other British Isles..........-..++-++-++: 80 80 20 0-1 0-1 2 
Newfound lanGh teers terra as Ors ene 1,040 1,022 549 0:7 0-7 0-4 
Other British Possessions.........-.++-- 478 434 127 0:3 0:3 0-1 
PATER ha Reb Ha sndeae ob 0S co SuaG oO ACeO OG 3,639 3,113 2,557 2-3 2-0 1-7 
Belotuny eee tec ee ee wee ae 435 401 272 0:3 0:3 0-2 
Uhl byte bate tisnocanacouesconpeaesooger 457 477 388 0:3 0-3 0:3 
JOR RpeheA eS ahgen 5 andese = cuge pcebooE, 445 392 185 0:3 0-3 0-1 
Germanyant eee eer ear re Sete 685 562 229 0-4 0-4 0-1 
ung aryaaseiee seine ae estoy rier 429 387 287 0:3 0-2 0-2 
Petal eerter ats Mc Chee ce cnn an ono roreorR 2,039 1,604 1,550 1:3 1-0 1-0 
INGavE Nae pone dan ae aoe lb aaa sumedSue one 823 638 357 0-5 0-4 0-2 
Pol amd Maspager ern seers eee ee ite relate tee 4,190 3,751 3,172 2-7 2-4 2-0 
TRUISSIA WESecer ee hate Ene ae aaril: 4,254 3,538 2,740 2-7 2-3 1-8 
Gired Ont iae fan ee eLeeeee mpers 886 670 412 0-6 0-4 0-3 
OthermMurope sesce nee ee eee re 3,522 2,659 2,031 2-3 1:7 1:3 
Giri and apa nicn snares ee eerie 1,088 1,044 1,012 0-7 0-7 0-7 
(O\fitPy iE shes aguoreidosean sponoradease 259 190 170 0-2 0-1 0-1 
WmutediStatesteccen err sti strstr caer 3 9,897 11,251 4,036 6-4 7:3 2-6 
Alois lepecificd pect oan 160,502) 164,501} 108,508 |  07-2| 99-8| | 70-2 
Country not specified..........-..--.++- 4,359 360 134, 2-8 0-2. 0-1 
Totalematsna  eeecere 154,861 | 154,861 | 108,642° 100-0 100-0 70-2 


1 Includes Galicia. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. * This figure gives for 1925 the number of 
children whose father and mother were born in the same country. The difference between this figure 
(108,642) and the total number of births (154,861) represents the number of children (46,219) whose father 
and mother were born in different countries. 
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Racial Origin of Parents.—Table 10 gives the number and percentage of 
births during 1925, distributed by the principal racial groups. 


10.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in the Registration 
Area to Fathers and Mothers of specified Racial Origins, 1925. 


Number of births with father, Percentage of births with 
mother or both parents father, mother or both parents 
Racial Origins of Parents. of specified origin. of specified origin. 
. Both ~. Both 
Father. | Mother. Parents: Father. | Mother. Parents. 
51,846 54,889 38,107 33-5 35-4 24-6 
20,093 19,148 9,005 13-0 12-4 5-8 
22,773 22,729 10,954 14-7 14-7 71 
807 659 110 0-5 0-4 0-1 
18,573 19,894 15,665 12-0 12-8 10-1 
9,093 9,684 6,688 5-9 6:3 4.3 
72 68 66 1 1 1 
Reena at arotacatel ous seitva) eisiarare e+! s! ears ase 1,832 1,968 1,580 1-2 1:3 1-0 
TALS NE 9) i Dae Sete Bilin Sh ne 480 459 301 0-3 0:3 0-2 
IBUICALIAN en nae ie nde 133 73 67 0-1 1 1 
CITT ORa ae ele ees Tak ae a Deira Sc ae 349 325 323 0-2 0-2 0-2 
i SZASL 00, 4 Oo ea ati ee ee 251 280 176 0-2 0-2 0-1 
SDANIS tetera a 484 393 145 0-3 0-3 0-1 
LUIS 6 ES 5 tv Ae Sie I Side MN Deak, ae 1,834 1,777 877 1-2 1-1 0-6 
PEIN Fr Sener Sd neg Pe, ic ey A. 496 592 458 0-3 0-4 0-3 
MST OOK aoe Soe yen tices oad eS, 197 105 if 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Hi ebrowi ssn eon ec. ce eee ieee ot 1,460 1,443 1,409 0-9 0-9 0-9 
em o%e UTM, Fowe-vee See A po eg ee D 11 10 1 1 1 1 
POC Ar I Ane apes Phys ee ed Ae 395 435 330 0-3 0:3 0-2 
MBeiancdicwess che te ee ee 384 446 288 “0-2 0-3 0-2 
ODA SF nes A tect na ae) a a ti 1,958 2,320 1,865 1-3 1-5 1-2 
Peta liane ee sen ee ee ee NE 2,161 1,876 1,778 1-4 1-2 1-1 
SPANOS Ome ert te en tn oe 752 750 748 0-5 0-5 0-5 
INET a Jot yet eed ie ee ae ene See 370 397 339 0-2 0:3 0-2 
INOEwepiantaer se tReet oe 1,638 1,688 881 1-1 1-1 0-6 
POLIS TERRA Sa bpd RCN ee PEE ATE 1,951 2,102 1515 1:3 1-4 1-0 
PVE TATA re tee es fe ree i ae 599 504 415 0-4 0-3 0-3 
PRUSSIA reenter ee ATO et ast 3 2,054 1,914 1,555 1-3 1-2 1-0 
201 180 156 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1,343 1,336 628 0-9 0-9 0-4 
227 181 62 0-1 0-1 1 
178 142 130 0-1 0-1 0-1 
4,884 5,050 4,556 32 3-3 2-9 
226 188 124 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Pea HOLAlisneciicd ess ..cc cence coieke olsen ce 150,105 | 154,005 | 101,408 96-9 99-4 65-5 
Racial Origin not specified.............. 4,756 856 490 3-1 0-6 0-3 
ROCAN Ss rese ce Sothitt cates oh cete 154,861 | 154,861 | 101,8982 100-0 190-0 65-8 


! Less than one-tenth of one percent. 2 This figure gives for 1925 the number of children whose father 
and mother have the same racialorigin. The difference between this figure (101,898) and the total number 
of births (154,861) represents the number of children (52,963) whose father and mother are of different 


racial origins. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
Jow in Canada as compared with other countries. 

Out of 168,979 living births in the registration area of Canada in 1921, 3,334, 
or 1:97 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. In 1922, out of 
164,194 births reported in the registration area, 3,371 or 2-05 p.c. were illegitimate, 
in 1923, 3,408 out of 156,897, or 2-17 p.c., in 1924, 3,715 out of 157,595, or 2-36 
p.c., and in 1925, 4,052 out of 154,861, or 2-62 p.c. In the latter year there were 
2,050 males and 2,002 females among the illegitimates, or 1,024 males to every 1,000 
females, a smaller proportion than is experienced in the general birth rate. Such 
4 small excess of male births among illegitimates is not in accordance with the 
experience of other countries. Statistics are given in Table 11. 
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11._Number of Mlegitimate Births, classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
they form of Total Living Births, by Provinces, 1925, with Totals for 1921-24. 


Regis- 

Ages of Mothers. P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. eae 

ea. 
Under 15 years...........- - 5 1 26 2 6 6 3 49 
Ab OV CATS ureienacerecterrinte 20 232 128 751 173 128 146 74 1,652 
I0=24 -VeaESinasteiicusieeterine iB 169 99 620 135 127 134 65 1,360 
25-29 Years.....-0ssees++e- 4 55 33 256 50 34 39 32 503 
80-34 years......sccceeeees 3 20 17 104 18 19 32 16 229 
Sh-SO MV ear See rdecmaiie- eer - 16 11 65 12 21 16 8 149 
40-44 Vears wcusermcis eel = 3 4 25 9 4 10 6 61 
4540) viears.ncereesme carrer - = = 2 1 2 1 - 6 
INOW Nononcnsanacdsonst - 1 3 32 - - 4 3 43 


Total illegitimate births, 


38 501 296 | 1,881 400 341 388 207 4,052 
483 251 | 1,717 423 330 299 170 3,715 
443 258 | 1,579 381 274 306 124 3,408 
460 222 | 1,519 410 258 314 131 3,371 
396 198 | 1,592 420 252 299 128 3,334 


4-4 2-7 2-7 2-7 1-7 2-6 2-0 2-62 
4-1 293 2-4 2-7 1-5 2-0 1-7 2-36 
3:8 2-4 2-3 2:3 1-3 2-0 1-2 2°17 
3-6 LEA) 21 2:3 1-2 1-9 1:3 2-05 
3-0 Sef 2-1 2:3 1-1 1-8 1-2 1:97 
241 142 967 211 157 194 115 2,050 
260 110 923 215 166 150 82 1,929 
211 153 840 198 136 150 51 1,766 
235 115 826 210 138 170 58 1,781 
201 108 796 222 wile 154 68 1,682 
260 154 914 189 184 194 92 2,002 
223 141 794 208 164 149 88 1,786 
232 105 739 183 138 156 73 1,642 
225 107 693 200 120 144 73 1,590 
195 90 796 198 135 145 60 1,652 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1925 are shown 
below for the registration area of Canada, according to the status and age of the 
mother; in Quebec in 1922 there were 2,594 stillbirths, in 1923, 2,654 stillbirths, 
and in 1924, 2,700 stillbirths, the latter number including 1,091 due to premature birth. 


12.—Stillbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1925, with Totais for 


1921-24. 

Unmar- Married Mothers. Regis- 

Age-groups of Mothers. ried tration 

Mothers. |P.E.I.| N.S. |N.B.| Ont. | Man. | Sask.) Alta. | B.C. Area. 
Under 15 years of age......... 4 - - - ‘4 - - - - 5 
TSSIO-Vears Meee emsinisas cee ee (is) iH 22 12 135 15 31 25 9 323, 
DOR DAY CANS reece more eter ticle eseteanss 66 9 57 57 476 79 93 83 41 961 
DQ = 29 VOCAL Sioa sale aie Gyo ihie Gouessess 23 5 95 49 636 96 129 91 65 1,189 
BO=G4 VOCALS), carne aiisieiss chests nite 16 11 74 55 603 116 109 85 62 1,331 
SI-O9 SVOAIS nem ialcin satcare's ayers 15 13 64 54 536 94 114 98 67 1,055 
AQ—SEENV COTS cm teres sys cieieisie e eiaheoe 6 a 47| «31 212 40 70 Al 25 479 
Abiandlovenmenanccce steric 4 - 4 4 30 i 12 6 1 68 
Wmnknown: ssa sc se esen vet 12 2 3 4 45 1 5 13 - 85 
Mota 1925 deweccccnhie. 219 48 366 266) 2,674 448 563 442 220 5, 296 
Potal 1924 Greek inn see eens 209 44 438 264| 2,901 495 598 360 273 5,582 
Total, 1928 22. sewn ice cieiciess 178 54 402 271) 2,963 519 568 399 299 5,653 
Totaly 3922 oe getes eeroekearre 195 66 416 259| 3,015 566 587 428 272 5,804 
Total, 1921..... Sonndodaoh ose 240 58 496 314| 3,340 586 628 399 326 6,387 
Ratio to total births, 1925 cave 5-1 2-8 3-2 2°4 3-8 3:0 2-7 3:0 2-6 3-3 
Ratio to total births, 1924.... 5S O-All 93-7 = 1-5) 4-0] 93-21) 62-7 lie) eee 3°4 
Ratio to total births, 1923... 5-0 2-7 3-5 2-5 4-1 3-1 2-7 2-6 2-9 3:5 
Ratio to total births, 1922.... 5-5| 3-0; 3:3) 2-2) 4-1) 3-2) 2-6) 2-6) 2-6 3-4 
Ratio to total births, 1921.... 6-7 2-7 3-8 2-7 4-4 3-1 2-7 2-4 3-0 3:6 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 


to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown 
in Table 13. 
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13.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


; Crude Crude 
Countries. Years.| Birth Countries. Years.| Birth 
Rate. Rate 
EMO se rate ee ce hoe . : 1925 43-0 || Northern Ireland...........- 5 |) ple 22-4 
Russia (European).............. 1923 a2.6 \inlander ny wee oe) ey Tes 1925 22-3 
Eclat Sees beet ie eee Sel Me briapee 1925 BOCOUIPAUSURAM a Me cuenta 1926 22-0 
Soap ikioWes, eta t ns eat 1923 39-2 || Western Australia........... 17 1926 22-0 
CERT DR ot egy 6 a Aan a Ook. 1925 DO eat ETUSSIA erases chee chclech toee 1925 21-9 
PPUEIESUENL SR iotetcye re acereelieeenee oe 1924 OOo WANIS bielebctune cometogane rece oerccn we 1924 21-7 
MALvador iG. tes, kbs 2 hae 1925 SO Oa atria ie ee Oe ee eS 1924 21-6 
{OE ee ae reed 1925 At Oo ORGAN Ont seinen iain doraccieeranien 1926 21-5 
METER WET sp) a lS a 1925 Se OnMmVACtoria enn .-.5 wee) Oe 1925 21-5 
ROBODEGIIEE 6 tra oe oo 1926 32-1 || United States.................. 1925 21-4 
“ST AT ie, ie a oe ee 1925 29-3) New Zealand...) .0:..... 808. 1926 21-1 
La Sh oe ae es a EY ee 1925 Aisle Oonmarleee aurea rp 1925 21-0 
Newfoundland.......:.......... 1923 Dice CO ANG NTS, Amen tee 1926 20-9 
MAY aes 8 et ae 1926 26-7 )|| _Inish Bree State... -.......... 1926 20-6 
Union of South Africa (Whites).] 1926 20-3 ||| Nova Scotia... 4.5.04... 1926 20-2 
WEUSRS Ys eecee sees catloek'. 1924 25-8 || Prince Edward Islond.......... 1926 20-1 
RAMANA A peo Wg e 1923 25-3 || South Australia................ 1926 20-0 
New Brunswick................ 1926 DOI NOLW AY teh ae 1926 19-7 
G@zechoslovakia:. 2..32:. see ose. 1925 Z5-ln "Germanys. 25 sep ae 1926 19-5 
Saskatchewan.................. 1926 PASSO ASIEN as ie age a ena a ne bie 1926 18-9 
CanAGRIOI IE Hs ck eee 1926 ZAP SGll Mrancesriaee dh Meeetie Sema. Oe 1926 18-8 
PPS ANIA URN VU ow 1925 Za AWS WItzerland 6 68.40 cc ts on, 1925 18-4 
New South Wales.............. 1925 24-0 || England and Wales............. 1926 17-8 
Netherlands) iy see bat. diavaon?. 1926 23-8 || British Columbia.............. 1926 17-4 
Gteens land seen sek 1925 A5- SiS tHOnIa eee ee ee ee 1925 17-3 
Joy ee ee eee) A er 1926 238) SWEGEN 4. Pelee Sith eke tbe cn 1926 16-9 
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3.—Marriages. 

Nearly a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food, as a consequence, was the chief factor in the cost of living. 

More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom 
and other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to 
the price of wheat, the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer 
countries. Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken 
by the general level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “oood 
times” and to diminish in “hard times”, when great numbers of those who are 
contemplating marriage are led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better 
industrial conditions. 

Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of the registration area 
of Canada, the truth of the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 
1920, a year of great prosperity, the marriages taking place in the nine provinces 
numbered 80,931 or 9-4 per 1,000 of population; in 1921 they declined to 69,732 
or 8-0 per 1,000; in 1922 to 64,420 or 7-2 per 1,000 of population, largely owing 
to the industrial depression in these years; in 1923 they showed an increase to 
66,463, the rate, however, remaining much the same as in 1922, at 7-4 per 1,000 
of population. Again in 1924, a rather unfavourable year, the rate fell to 7-1 
per 1,000 population, while in 1925 a decrease of 485 in the number of marriages 
caused a further decrease in the rate to 7-0 per 1,000 population, and in 1926 the 
rate rose again to 7-1 per 1,000, probably influenced by the return of prosperity. 
It should be mentioned, of course, that there doubtless occurred as late as 1921 
a number of deferred marriages, which under more normal conditions would have 
occurred in the war years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921 
to 1926 appear in Table 14, the figures and rates for Quebec being taken from 
provincial sources. 
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14._Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1926. 
A, (Numprr or MarRiaGEs). 


Years. PANES: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canada. 
518 3,550 3,173 | 18,659 | 24,871 5,310 5,101 4,661 3,889 69, 732 
579 3,169 2,799 | 16,609 | 23,860 4,808 | 5,061 4,272 3,763 64,420 
454 | 3,246 2,911 | 17,361 | 24,842 4,544 |: 5,045 | 4,117 3,943 | 66,463 
408 2,999 2,972 | 17,591 | 24,038 4,132 4,792 | 4,159 4,038 65,129 
407 2,964 2,908 | 17,427 | 23,074 4,377 4,909 4,355 | 4,223 64, 644 
457 2,852 2,923 | 17,827 | 23,632 4,537 5,443 | 4,486 | 4,413 66,570 


B. (Marriace Rates PER 1,000 Popunarion). 


iM PA acaooaseesco" 5-8 6-8 8-4 7:9 8: 8-7 6-7 ca9 7-4 8-0 
EP caananoenod oS 6-6 6-0 a1 6:5 7:8 7:8 6-6 7-2 7-0 7:2 
IPE Modoaaeudaoses 5-2 6-1 7-4 6-3 8-2 7:3 6:4 6-9 7-2 7-4 
TPL oaobanpe nea 4-6 5-6 7:4 7-1 7-9 6-6 6-0 6-9 7:3 7-1 
IPE Sonadoo.c5 ot 4-7 5°5 7:2 6-5 7-4 6-9 6-1 7-2 7:5 7:0 
ip aponeed boo 5:3 5:3 7:2 7-0 7:5 71 6-6 7:4 7-8 71 


1 1926 figures are subject to revision. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the registration 
area in 1925 was 29-8 years and that of all brides 25-3 years, no great change in 
these ages having been noted since 1921. The average excess of the bridegroom’s 
age was thus 4-5 years. It may be noted in Table 15 that when the contracting 
parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age is less for the 
younger groups than for the older, being zero years for grooms under 20, 1-7 years 
for grooms from 20 to 24 years of age and 10-3 years for grooms from 45 to 49 years. 
This is natural, in view of the fact that the groom’s age is generally in excess of the 
bride’s, and therefore as his age increases the range of reasonably possible ages 
for the bride widens. On the other hand, when the parties are grouped by the age 
of the bride, it is found that, although with less regularity than is shown in the 
table by age of grooms, the general tendency is for the older brides to marry men 
nearer their own age than in the case of the younger brides. Since these tables 
are based upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should 
not be understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. These are neces- 


sarily lower. 
15.—Difference in Ages of Bridegreoms and Brides, 1925. 


Average Average 
Average = Average 
seeroupeat | “aeeal’ | Avene) sito! Ageerous | ScO | geet |e 
ridegrooms. ride- eh ’ of Brides. : ride- ; 
of Bride. | groom’s of Bride. groom’s 
groom. groom. 
age. age. 
All bridegrooms.... 29-8 25:3 405 | Alliprides....-...- + 25:3 29-8 4.5 
Under 20 years..... 19-2 19-2 — || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-8 6-3 
20224 -yearse. ....-1- 22-8 21-1 Tey (alll PD ERY Noeancineeigce cor 22-3 26-8 4-5 
Qb=O0yearsas. ea 27°3 23-3 4-0 || 25-29 years........- 27-1 30°5 3-4 
$0-34 years..<....-- 32-2 25-8 6-4 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 35-7 3°6 
SD=09 ViCRTS.accni=s 6: 37-3 29-1 8-2 || 35-39 years........- 37-2 40-8 3-6 
40-44 years......... 42-2 33-2 9-0 || 40-44 years 42-3 46-4 4-1 
45-49 years......... 47-3 37-0 10-3 || 45-49 years 47-2 51-0 3-8 
50 years and over... 59-2 48-2 11-0 || 50 years and over.. 57-9 60-7 2-8 


16.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriages, 1925. 


Average 

Average Average excess of 

Provinces. age of all | age ofall Groom’s 

Grooms. Brides. age over 

, Bride’sr 
Prince Hdward [sland: .:.c-mcm tise seas serve hiet- didn a'r ve rnin eis 30-2 26-0 4-2 
INR OTE oe Guns bbdlancn dondaonontsOubed af oncumcODtc Huan OD? 29-8 25-3 4-5 
Newt Bruns wichkcssn acy utieen caine etsicletsrtelet visfarareze’ars srierete nic nn et errigins 29-3 24-8 4-5 
QTY TO ie Un One oR un eg Or bata) OC SPN GD ne SOD OpUmaaT oun OOD: 29-5 25-5 4-0 
IY ihe yal eee ds Sn oa bad SSO REGAL min ch OO oc DD ODEEES, Joti amicioOr 30:3 25-1 5-2 
PRS as Plt ead bon da Golson goa aoe Opt MOU COD GROrO Susie S CUT 29-6 24-0 5-6 
PAS ne eee me Ge ude ose nase to ard Tauoome se ODNOON nan 29-7 24-1 5-6 
British Colum biases cee tere erste corer ester™ steals (enereteasrev 31:8 26-9 4-9 
Canada (Registration Area).........--.- +--+ +s se 29-8 25:3 4-5 
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Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, the majority of the grooms were not of Canadian birth in the years 
1921 to 1925, while the same was true of brides in British Columbia and Alberta, 
though Saskatchewan has for the last two years showed a majority of Canadian- 
born brides. In the three Maritime Provinces, the Canadian-born brides and 
grooms showed a marked predominance, exceeding 80 p.c. in each case, and in 
Ontario over 65 p.c. of both brides and grooms were Canadian-born. For the 
registration area, in 1925, 59-3 p.c. of all grooms and 63-9 p.c. of all brides were 
Canadian-born. 

Table 17 gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, 
as well as the percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


17._Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 1921-1925. 


oS. oooss$<S~=$“~$~<$=~—_———aSoo 


Maveiaces Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 
PY by Nativity. 
Provinces. Years. Born in Born 
nan provinces of in other 1 ie 
Total. pooes residence, provinces. emp e a 

lation. Grooms| Brides. |Grooms] Brides. |Grooms] Brides. 
PB NSIANG onthe. pack ee 1921 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5-0 1-9 2-7 3°5 
1922 579 6-6 91-9 93-3 4-7 2-6 3-4 4-1 
1923 454 5-2 90-1 94-5 3-7 2-4 6-2 3-1 
1924 408 4-6 88-7 93-1 7-4 3-7 3-9 3-2 
1925 407 4-7 90-9 93-4 4-9 2-2 4-1 4-4 
Nova Scotia: <<.0s¢.<. Tee | EPA 3,550 | 6-8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4-5 17-3 14-2 
1922 3,169 6-0 79-0 84-5 5-4 3-3 15-6 12-2 
1923 3,246 6-1 77-9 83-2 5-4 3-2 16-7 13°6 
1924 2,999 5-6 78-8 82-9 5:0 3-0 16-2 14-1 
1925 2,964 5-5 78-9 84-1 5-6 3-2 15-5 12-7 
New Brunswick......:.... 1921 3,173 8-4 73-4 78-0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-6 
1922 2,799 7-1 68-8 75-8 13-8 8-8 17-4 15-4 
1923 2,911 7:4 74-2 77-6 9-2 8-1 16-6 14-3 
1924 2,972 7-4 73-2 77-2 10:0 7:9 16-8 14-9 
1925 2,908 7-2 72-2 76-5 9-3 7-0 18-5 16-5 
ONGHI IO ee eset cote 1921 | 24,871 8-5 3-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30-8 28-6 
1922 23,360 7-8 62-2 65-1 6-9 6-2 30-9 28-7 
1923 | 24,842 8-2 61-3 65-9 6-5 5-4 32-2 28-7 
1924 24,038 7-9 58-8 62-3 6-8 6-1 24-4 31-6 
1925 23,074 7-4 58-9 62-6 7-5 6-8 33°6 30-7 
Manitobast.) 12: . kee. 1921 5,310 8-7 26-4 387-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48.7 
1922 4,808 7-8 26-8 38-8 16-8 12-9 56-4 48-3 
1923 4,544 7:3 27-8 40-1 17-2 13-8 55-0 46-2 
1924 4,132 6-6 28-4 43-1 17-0 13-4 54-6 43-5 
1925 4,377 6-9 32-4 44.7 15-6 11:3 51-9 44-0 
Saskatchewan............. 1921 5,101 6:7 7-1 15-6 31:4 28-1 61-5 56-8 
1922 5,061 6-6 8-2 17:3 80-1 27-6 61-7 55-1 
1923 5,045 6-4 9-0 20-8 31-9 27°5 59-2 51-7 
1924 4,792 6-0 11-2 24-6 30-2 25-6 58-6 49-8 
1925 4,909 6-1 13-2 26°6 29-0 24-8 57-8 48-6 
NAF Ee SN pe ae ee 1921 4,661 7-9 7-0 14-2 26-2 25-1 66-8 60-7 
1922 4,272 7-2 7:8 16-5 26-5 23-6 65-7 59-9 
1923 4,117 6-9 9-1 17-6 23-7 23-0 67-2 59-4 
1924 4,159 6-9 11-6 22-5 25-0 22-4 63-4 55-1 
1925 4,355 7-2 13:6 25-1 24-0 20-5 62°5 54-4 
British Columbia......... 1921 3,889 7-4 13-7 18-3 22-6 20-5 63-7 61-2 
1922 3,763 7-0 16-6 21-1 23-1 20-7 60-3 58-2 
1923 3,943 7-2 17-6 22-3 22-2 21-6 60-2 56-2 
1924 4,038 7:3 16-2 23-3 21-3 19-8 62-5 56-9 
1925 4,223 7:5 17-1 22-1 20-7 20-4 62-2 57-4 
Canada (Registration 1921 | 61,073 8-0 46-9 52-0 13-0 11-3 40-1 36-7 
Area). 1922 47,811 7-4 46-3 51-8 13-7 11:8 40-0 36-4 
1923 49,102 7-4 47-1 53-4 12-9 11-2 40-1 35°4 
1924 47,538 7-1 46-0 52°5 12-9 11-2 41-1 36-3 
1925 47,217 7-0 46-1 52-6 13-2 11-3 40-7 36-1 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
erude marriage rate per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada is shown for the indicated years in Table 18. 
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18.—Crude Marriage Rats of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Countries. Years. | Marriage Countries. Years. | Marriage 
Rate. Rate. 
‘Wilkmaine a oneee deemeriorerGene 1923 41-2 || United Kingdom........----+-- 1925 7-5 
United States.......2.-25--ee+: 1925 10=2 |) Albertar.. oes cel clvcsisls ert 1 1926 74 
Belgium: <2 peereccteereer 1925 9-6 || Netherlands.........-----+++++> 1925 7:4 
Czechoslovakia.......+--+-++5: 1925 VO Olsil( weemunot Serco enneugsnur: 2 1925 7-3 
ARUVINANIA taka tee eet eeteioe ters 1924 9-1 || New Brunswick......-..--++-+- 1926 7-2 
Hungary..-.2.---0eceseeeen ees 1925 ROWS eh seam mopeagmenoy COsuce 1925 7:2 
Japaneenee eee BEC EOC 1925 8:7 | Tasmania-...2.02.0.5+s"2-2e0e- 1925 7-1 
Union of South Africa.......--- 1925 8-6 || Camada..........- Be ee oY 1926 vial 
Bis thonia sore poeta celelaley tare 1923 8-6 |\ Manitoba. ..2.2.... c2- secre 1926 71 
Watvia.ese temcacte cin oter 1924 8-4 || Switzerland.........---+-+++-+- 1925 7-1 
New Zealand......-.-00.-+--:> 1925 Be% || Quebecy. pau. eects eel oe we = ts 1926 7-0 
Austriag ets cams ere erate 1924 Rot Scotland wae ete souls moreno me 1925 6-6 
New South Wales.......----+-: 1925 8-1 || Saskatchewan......-.----+++++> 1926 6-6 
Wictoria on cncen cee coleman ae 1925 9-0) ||| Pinlandess ce secs eee eee 1925 6:3 
Rustraliaiccs-c0 peeecey tibia cuss 1925 7.9) || GwWeGED) « sectec.oce eerie i ie 1925 6-2 
South Australia.........-+--++- 1925 7-8 || Northern Ireland...........---- 1925 6-1 
British Columbia..........---+- 1926 7.8 \| NOrWAy.-.--.0s-c+e2+oner sees 1925 5-9 
tal ata cnees ate reereccr: 1924 a WW) OLULUBY ie «0 eects eneleicials */ele an 1925 5-6 
Germanenn + ee set een 1925 4.7 || Nova Scotia. .....--..6eese eee 1926 6-3 
Denmark eiecs o doco esericee 1925 7-6 || Prince Edward Island.........- 1926 5-3 
England and Wales......--- .| 1925 7.6 | Leeland). soncsae a= ate els eee 1923 5-0 
Queensland..........-.-+++- ..| 1925 7-6 || Lrish Free State..........--+--- 1925 4-6 
OntariOracs cient le sei 1926 7. \ SalvadOr....0.22s0e+-+ sce neers 1925 3-4 
West Australia... ..2-.+..00-++: 1925 7:5 
4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline 
in the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in 
medical science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in 
the general conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power 
of humanity, is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 


Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and 11-7 in 1925. 


Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in*the 
60’s, 21-3 in the 70’s and 18-2-in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 in 
1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 11-6 (England and Wales) in 1926. In Scotland, again, 
the rate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 90’s, 16-4 in 1906, 13-0 
in 1926. 


Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. (This was owing to the great 
influenza-pneumonia ‘epidemic of that year.) Over a decade, however, these 
idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to negligibility, and it remains true 
that from decade to decade there is, generally speaking and under normal conditions, 
a decline in the crude death rate of the countries of the white man’s world. 
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As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete 
and comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short for the establishing 
of a definite downward trend, there is nevertheless evident a rather extraordinary 
reduction in the death rate in the short period of five years, the 1926 death rate 
for the eight provinces formerly included in the registration area being 10-3 per 
1,000 as against 12-4 in 1920. In Quebec, where the same methods of registration 
were employed for many years, the mortality has shown a decline in recent years 
from 17-89 per 1,000 in 1910 to 12-2 per 1,000 in 1925, largely on account of the 
reduction in infantile mortality. 


1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and death rates in recent years are given in Table 19 for the 
registration area of Canada, by provinces. The decline in the absolute number 
of deaths from 77,722 in 1920 to 66,477 in 1925 and 70,067 (provisional figure) in 
1926, and the drop in the death rate from 12-4 in 1920 to 9-7 in 1925, partly offset 
by a rise to 10-3 (provisional figure) in 1926, are notable phenomena. Quebec 
figures from 1922 to 1925 are added from provincial sources. 


19.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1922-1926. 


Crude death rate per 1,000 
Total Deaths. population: 
Provinces. a mi 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 || 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926.1 

alelis lancer. ee one £453 1,150 956 997 877 || 12-6 | 18-1 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 10-1 
INGVAISCOUMAI COE ates ocr nk 6,679 6,868 6,583 6,045 6,355 |) 12-6 | 13-0 | 12-3 | 11-2 | 11-8 
New Brunswick............ 5,158 5,013 4,923 4,960 4,984 || 13-2 | 12-7 | 12-3 | 12-3 | 12-2 
OMtariGts | hase < fee peo 34,034 | 35,636 | 33,078 | 33,960 | 35,890 || 11-4 | 11-8 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-4 
MIAMI EOD: Ato acy err 5,754 5,330 5,023 5,245 5,335 9-2 8-6 8-0 8-3 8-3 
Saskatchewan.............. 6,119 6,182 5,772 5,628 6,041 7-8 7-9 7-2 6-9 7-4 
Albentas 228.0822 2s. 5,264 5,006 4,858 4,697 5,159 8-6 8-4 8-1 7-8 8-5 
British Columbia......:... 4,907 4,997 5,004 4,945 5,426 9-1 9-2 9-0 8-8 | 9-6 
Canada (Registration 

ATOR) ey em. he 69,028 | 70,182 | 66,197 | 66,477 | 70,067 || 10-5 | 10-6 9-8 9-7 | 10-3 
Muebee2 cake a cate es aes 33,459 | 35,148 | 32,356 | 32,300 | 37,251 || 13-3 | 13-6 | 18-0 | 12-2 | 14-5 
Canada (exclusive of Terri- 

GOTICS ra coke He ke 102,487 |105,330 | 98,553 | 98,777 |107,318 || 11-3 | 11-4 | 10-7 | 10-4 | 11-4 


11926 figures are subject torevision. 2 1922-1925 figures Provincial. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The number of males and females dying in 
the registration area in the years from 1921 to 1925 is given by single years up to 5 
years and by 5-year groups up to 80 years in Table 20, while the percentage of the 
total number of deaths which occurred in each age-group in each of these years is 
given in Table 21. It is noteworthy that the deaths at the lower ages are yearly 
constituting a decreasing proportion of the total. In 1921, 22-0 p.c. of all deaths 
were those of infants under 1 year, in 1922 20-7 p.c., in 1923 19-7 p.c., in 1924 
18-7 p.c., in 1925 18-3 p.c., and in 1926 (provisional figure) 17-1 p.c. Similarly, 
deaths under 5 years of age fell from 28-3 p.c. of the total in 1921 to 26-5 p.c. in 
1922, 25-4 p.c. in 1923, 24-3 p.c. in 1924 and 23-5 p.c. in 1925. 

One rather curious result of this is that the median age at death in the registra- 
tion area (7.e., the age at death of the person who had as many die older than he as 
died younger than he) advanced from 42-46 years in 1921 to 48-79 years in 1923, 
49-81 years in 1924 and 51-68 years in 1925. 
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20.—Distribution of Deaths in the Registration Area, by certain 

Age-Groups, 1921-1925. 
Pa. 
Deaths at each age. 


ee ae 
Male. Female. 


Age-groups. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

@ar.....| 858 | 8,175 | 7,914) 6,960 6,912 || 6,335 | 6,081) 5,908 | 5,415 5,257 
ieee AN aseeie 1,069 | 1,043 | 1,037 926 848 927 864 954 783 750 
Oveanrsverccee cor 501 497 475 452 410 409 452 407 361 367 
SCOTS. <serkte cee 385 321 341 343 292 341 290 281 307 279 
A VCAU rere 314 278 233 279 242 291 257 223 237 214 
Total under 5..| 10,827 | 10,314 | 10,000 | 8,960 8,704 || 8,303 | 7,944] 7,773 | 7,103 6,867 

iD OWWeans eee ae 1,166 | 1,048 934 852 854 979 890 884 792 639: 
10-14 years....... 674 691 673 662 677 611 600 555 606 542: 
15-19 years....... 866 821 881 814 802 741 736 760 735 719: 
20-24 years......- 947 941 893 889 S07 946 980 920 915 942 
25-29 years....... 1,043 996 992 830 859 || 1,034 | 1,042 980 916 910 
30-34 years....... 999 | 1,015} 1,000 903 854 || 1,049} 1,083] 1,022 988 907 
35-39 years...... 1,259 | 1,223 | 1,243} 1,140] 1,076 1,220 | 1,221] 1,284} 1,145 1,066. 
40-44 years.......| 1,250 | 1,287 1,331 | 1,280} 1,269 |] 1,072 | 1,129} 1,101 1,088 1,087 
45-49 years....... 1,340 | 1,362] 1,349 | 1,392 1,404 |) 1,065} 1,174) 1,177 | 1,141 1,143. 
50-54 years......-. 1,488 | 1,523] 1,550] 1,582 1,570 || 1,287 | 1,257) 1,281] 1,318 1,253. 
55-59 years....... 1,720 | 1,892 | 1,972] 1,767] 1,861 1,336 | 1,421] 1,538] 1,396 1,431 
60-64 years....... 2,111 | 2,191 | 2,386] 2,317 2,322 || 1,651 | 1,729 | 1,868] 1,803 1,854 
65-69 years....... 2,269 | 2,583 | 2,782] 2,718 2,818 |] 1,972 | 2,016] 2,199 | 2,120 2,240: 
70-74 years....... 2,539 | 2,769 | 2,834] 2,799 2,903 || 2,181 | 2,279 | 2,429 | 2,347 2,464 
75-79 years....... 2,368 2,509 2,620 2,626 | 2,784 |) 2,132 2,404 2,570 2,276 2,425- 
80-89 years....... 2,963 | 3,203 | 3,446 | 3,278 3,352 || 3,004 | 3,329 | 3,565 | 3,308 3,511 
90 years+........ 502 570 599 588 586 699 705 773 768 781 
Stated ages...... 36,331 | 36,938 | 37,435 | 35,342 35,602 || 31,282 | 31,939 | 32,629 | 30,765 | 30,781 
Age not stated... 80 106 82 73 79 29 45 6 17 15. 
Total all ages....| 36,411 | 37,044 | 37,517 35,415 | 35,681 || 31,311 | 31,984 | 32,665 30,782 | 30,796. 
pees ea Ce wee ae ee eee 


21.—Percentage Distribution of Deaths in the Registration Area, by certain Age- 
Groups, 1921-1925. 


a ae 1921.) 1922.| 1923.) 1924.) 1925.| 1921.| 1922./1923.| 1924.) 1925.) 1921./ 1922. 1923.) 1924.) 1925. 
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Total under 5 yrs 
D-0) VALS sucseeeetste= 
10-14 years......... 
15-19 years......... 
Q0-DA VeAaTS).:. se'ei-e= 
DOV CHES mtertsicectene 
80-34 years......... 
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B45 - 49) Vat Gi ciciec:- l= 
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90 years and over.. 
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Death Rates by Age-Groups.—The death rate per 1,000 persons living in 
each group are shown in Table 22 for the years 1921-24. The calculations are: 
made on the assumption that the age constitution of the estimated population 
of the later years is the same as that of the ascertained population of the census. 
year. In view of the shortness of the period under consideration, this assumption 
is approximately accurate. 

In this table, as well as in the preceding table, will be noted a declining death. 
rate at the earlier ages, a stationary death rate between 35 and 55, and an increasing: 
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death rate after 55. While the Canadian period of observation is too short to 
establish these as general conclusions, the experience of other countries tends to 
confirm them as being common to the civilized countries of the world. 


When the death-rate by sexes in various age-groups is considered (Table 22), 
it is evident that in most age-groups the female death-rate is lower than that of 
males, though there are significant exceptions. In 1924, the female death-rate 
was lower in the groups up to 20 and above 55. In the groups from 20-24 and 45-54 
it was the same as that for males, but in the groups from 25 to 44 it was distinctly 
higher. 


22.—Death Rates per 1,000 Living in Sea as in the Registration Area, by Sex, 
=1924. 


_ Nore.—These rates have not been calculated for 1925 on account of the length of time which has elapsed 
since the last census, and the probable change in the age distribution of the population. 


SS ee eee 


Male. Female. Both sexes. 
Age-groups. 

1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1994. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. 
All ages (erude)......... 10-9} 10-8} 10-9} 10-1] 10-2) 10-2] 10-3 9-5} 10-6] 10-5) 10-6 9-8 
Under 5 years........... 28-9; 26-9| 25-8] 21-9] 22-7/ 21-2] 20-5] 17-6] 25-9 24-1) 23-2! 19-8 
SD .Venrareo nose ee 3-1 2-7 2-4 2-1 2-7 2-4 2°3 2-0 2-9 2-6 2-4 2-0 
IG eT VOar as tees oir: 2-1 2-1 2-0 1-9 1:9 1-9 1:7 1-7 2-0 2-0 1-9 1-8 
NOAIOMOALS cote cisco 3-1 2-8 3-0 2-6 2:7 2-6 2-7 2:4 2:9 2-7 2-8 2-5 
20-24 YOBPS secs owes as 3:7 3-6 3-4 3-3 3:7 3:8 3-5 3°3 3-7 3-7 3-4 3-3 
25-34 years.............. 3-9 3-7 3-6 3°3 4-2 4-3 4.0 3:8 4-1 4-0 3-8 3-5 
35-44 years... 5-1 5-0 5-0 5-0 5-7 5:7 5-6 5-5} 5-3 5-3 5-3 5-2 
45-54 years... 8-4 8-4 8-3 8-8 8-5 8-6 8-6 8-8 8-5 8-5 8-5 8-8 
55-64 years.... 18-2} 19-0) 20-1} 19-4] 16-4) 16-9} 18-8! 17-0] 17-4 18-1} 19-2} 18-2 
65-74 years -| 42-6] 46-5) 47-8) 47-5} 41-2) 41-8] 44-5} 42-1] 41-9 44-3) 46-3] 44-9 
75 and over............. 123-2} 130-3] 136-8] 133-8] 117-7) 127-6] 135-5) 124-3] 120-4 128-9} 136-1] 128-9 


Adjusted Death Rate.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people makes the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly favourable to low 
mortality, as, for example, in an army in peace time, the crude death rate will be 
lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made by 
age-groups as is done for the eight provinces in Table 21 on p. 162 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1925, the effects of differences in age constitution between these com- 
munities are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process, which does not bring 
together and express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore 
been considered desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to 
find what the death rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex 
constitution of their population had corresponded to those of the community taken 
asa standard. The “standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and 
Wales and the United States is the “standard million”, based on the age and sex 
distribution per million of the population of England and Wales at the census of 1901. 
This age and sex distribution was as follows: 
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Age-groups. Persons. Males. Females. 
IAI eats Moceerartct ta aiclatelere eherete rete azeke eleiete et Nstetcrermucrmeretcierais bao Seca acas 1,000,000 483,543 516,457 
LU fie Sinn hg Meco eaosem ebb oconanecocouCaAhdssoDUsGoEasO sr CooL’ 114,262 57,039 57,223 
520 VOAES son. ee eee ete mee ore eeitan aeons esas 107,209 53,462 53, 747 
itis inset hdc, Bupa uesnencogosnec tounocaneamdacn oSclmodn0egoCecGEaa)r 102,735 51,370 51,365 
15-10 YOarB ies. boalind saledelace eeeremespage menace” sax ama 99,796 49,420 50,376 
Q0-DA VOATS. ce vece oe wees vine cise aie seen on niin ny delle Er de SE eS 95,946 45,273 50,673 
Dsante nc han sap sob bsp uD ocOs Ue aaoaDoneeUe REC uCc So acAacre SUC 161,579 76,425 85,154 
Serie eh d a mianbanbor HdeoT nodes IeeGHeEn wpaunso~ ood coOSQSCONtT 122,849 59,394 63,455 
HA Vas ed pnbepp on boop op oOAOn a IIOOe My HDUENOS BOD nGOCEB COCK GL: 89,222 42,924 46, 298 
FELGA voars,. Atk side sands ganas eee mek SOs A 59,741 27,913 31,828 
REOTL Ponte tie. eee eale eee Cea ae 33/080 14,691 18/389 
W/V OSU EAN VIEL. «01 Novela ere cate eed sofas eta tests eedecetssencee rns eeesoneene SEE 13,581 5, 632 7,949 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the registra- 
tion area of Canada in Table 23, in which it may be noted that the comparatively 
high crude death rates in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, due to an unfavour- 
able age distribution of their population, are considerably lower when adjusted 
to the “standard million”. The reverse is the case in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, where the low crude death rate is due in part to the favour- 
able age distribution of the population. For the registration area as a whole the 
adjusted death rate is somewhat lower than the crude death rate, indicating that 
the age distribution of our population is somewhat less favourable to low mortality 
than was the case with the “standard million” of England and Wales at the census 
of 1901. 


23.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in the Registration Area, by Provinces and 
Sexes, 1923-1925. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
Provinces. 
Males. |Females.| Total.) Males.| females. Total.|. Males.| Females.| Total. 

P.E. Island— 

Grude: a. tceeenee: 12-4 13-8 13-1 11-0 10-7 10-9 11-6 11-3 11-5 

Adjusted.......... 9-1 10-2 9-7 8-4 8-0 8-3 8-9 8-5 8-7 
Nova Scotia— 

Ghaits Opes Sais 13:3 12-6 13-0 12-7 11-9 12-3 11:3 11-3 11-3 

(Adjusted. <cccse 11-2 10-1 10-7 10:8 9-9 10:3 9-6 9-4 9-5 
New Brunswick— 

Orden peace es 13-0 12-3 12-9 12-9 11-7 12-3 12-8 11-8 12-3 

IRGUVEUEG Baecuncdne 11-5 10:9 11-2 11-2 10:2 10:7 11-1 10-2 10-7 
Ontario— 

@rude.th oc.e-ase 12-1 11:5 11-8 11-1 10°5 10-8 11-2 10:7 10-9 

Adjusted./........ 11:1 10:3 10:7 10:3 9-5 9-9 11:3 9-7 10-0 
Manitoba— 

@rude?:cenccios: = 9-0 8-1 8-6 8-2 7:7 8-0 8-8 7:8 8-3 

Adjusted 152.2. «- 9-8 8-9 9-4 8-9 8-4 8-7 9-6 8-5 9-1 
Saskatchewan— 

Grider. fee ee 8-0 7:7 7:9 7:3 7:2 7-2 7:3 6-5 6-9 

ING UStEC cee esees 9-1 8-6 8-9 8-3 8-1 8-1 8-3 7°3 7:7 
Alberta— 

@rudescee. aarecar 8-7 8-0 8-4 8-2 8-0 8-1 8-1 74 7-8 

AGjUsted: 2 ssisia 0 10-8 9-0 9-4 9-6 9-0 9-1 10-1 8-3 8-7 
British Columbia— 

Crude ose teenie: 10-1 8-0 9-2 10-0 7-9 9-0 9-7 77 §-8 

Adjusted.......... 10:8 9-0 9-8 10-4 8-6 9-5 10-1 8-4 9-2 
Canada (Registra- 

tion Area)— 
Orude. 3.0.3.0. 10-9 10-3 10-2 19-2 9-7 9-9 10-2 9-5 9-9 
Adjusted........ 10-7 9-9 10-0 10-0 9-3 9-5 10-0 9-1 9-5 


Causes of Death.—More than 80 p.c. of all deaths recorded in the registration 
area were due in the years 1921 to 1925 to the 30 causes of death specified in Tables 
24 and 25. Notes on deaths and death rates from particular causes follow the Tables. 
Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number of deaths from ill-defined 
diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses and of the resulting 
statistics (Table 24). 
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24.—Deaths in the Former Registration Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1921- 
1926, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926. 


Int. list No.1 Causes of death. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.2 | 19262, 
Ae VDNOTA LOVERS bs5,.%0cbe.. os te 501 419 480 287 -3il 210 466 
PO IDEOAS Legit t Mere eer Meee, et: 297 211 350 483 silyl 511 893 
Be NCADIO LLC VOR laa. Mose k «sco. 410 335 322 329 258 204 362 
9 |Whooping cough............... 626 469 747 536 558 642 1, 246 
£0: WPaphtheriadt Soe ohh eee « oo sis 1,297 1,024 851 848 615 552 922 
11 |Influenza.. SEE tr aardcb ss sere 940 2,400 3,578 1,306 2,182 3,082 5,164 
31 |Tuberculosis,lungs............. 3,903 3,870 | 3,959 3,821 3,779 3, 767 6,466 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs..... 886 871 859 829 753 864 1,442 
ae aC AHCOR. Mette veh Reee ha) 4,826 5,118 5,157 5,528 | 5,526} 5,766 7,606 
57 | Diabetes mellitus.............. 611 707 722 637 634 762 1,045 
58 |Anzemia chlorosis............. 735 780 756 811 814 852 1,036 
WL UNDGRINgIbISS. since toe Ae ae. 592 328 287 322 274 270 795 
74 [Cerebral hemorrhage, apo- 
ploxy? aes! ee hatte lore Wraiek 2,600 2,598 2,467 2,348 2,284 2,482 3,035 
PDS G INP AT ALS Sri Lice oy tails os 809 739 698 704 683 692 1,320 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 
ERIS) ketene Leis Pema 614 599 477 451 431 413 570 
87-90 |Diseases of the heart.......... 6,021 6,622 7,491 7,180 7,587 8,539 11,418 
91 |Diseases of the arteries........ 2,555 | 2,889 3,164 3,690 3,805 3,992 4,979 
QOS TERORCRI TIS: a. tae. es ss. 905 851 751 444 395 411 586 
LOU SO LMERGuIMOnta eee ee 5,966 6,399 6,237 5,007 4,149 5,762 8,405 
113-114 | Diarrhoea and enteritis........ 3,218 2,843 2,061 1,891 2,198 1,675 5,443 
MUTA DDENCICULISE, ose «4-8 5. 816 840 843 924 941 922 1,318 
118 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction. . 568 634 615 725 669 657 889 
feS—IZOsNephritiss.in ski os.. alice. ~ 2,041 20S 2,472 2,667 2,880 3,125 5,145 
135 | Diseases of the prostate........ 304 319 375 428 493 555 734 
143-150 |Puerperal causes................ 868 907 849 945 873 887 1,314 
159 |Congenital malformations...... 862 908 990 1,061 1,101 957 1,521 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy....... 6,090 | 6,169] 5,729} 5,363) 5,047 | 5,419 9,870 
164 |Senility (oldage).............. 2,914 2,759 2,918 2,566 2,097 2,033 2,751 
LOS-LIA? Suicides spe) as ele de 431 487 538 535 586 599 683 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides ex- 
CODCEU) Bnet then ee. 3,666 3,647 3,833 3,670 3,873 3,860 5,179 
Other specified causes........., 8,782 | 8,491 8,383 | 8,597 8,390 8,866 13,466 
Total specified causes .| 65,654 | 67,346 68,959 | 64,933 | 65,357 | 69/328 106,069 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases............ 2,068 1,682 1,223 1,264 1,120 739 1,249 
Tota! Deaths......... 67,722 | 69,028 | 70,182 | 66,197 66,477 | 70,067 | 107,318 


} The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1920 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This 
classification is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 2 Provisional figures; the first column for 1926 
is for the former registration area, so as to be comparable with the figures for previous years. The last 
column is for the whole nine provinces, Quebec having come into the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926. 


25.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1921-1926. 


Int. list No.|° Causes of death. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.1 

Lyvphoid feverts sensi. se. ee. 8 6 7 4 5 5 

ie Measles S aeSarey Ska de bet FOE 5 3 5 7 3 10 

Bo Searles fevers. actu. ecittas ol ateatciaesucccs: 6 5 5 5 4 4 

9 DODIHS COUL Deseo ee te ee 10 7 11 8 8 13 

Lp Diplitheriah sts, 4.00345. telst) li ee | 20 16 13 13 9 10 

U Ua Dtiienzae trie a= ee ame. ks 15 37 54 20 32 55 

ol | uberculosts lings... s) ose. 61 59 60 57 56 69 

32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs.............. 14 13 13 12 11 15 

Ao-FUM CANGEY, by Aimer eren SLM ete 75 79 78 83 82 81 

57 |Diabetes mellitus...................... 10 11 11 10 9 11 

58 |Ansemia chlorosis:...................... 11 12 11 12 12 11 

SLAM ORIN Pp tiss Beat Rhee ab slo eke 9 5, 4 5 4 9 

74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy........, 41 40 38 35 34 32 

(desire ately signees AR -eRaee MRP lao 13 11 11 11 10 14 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 years) 10 9 7 6 

87-90 | Diseases of the heart................... 94 102 114 108 113 122 

91 |Diseases of the arteries................. 40 44 48 55 56 53 

Ca STOUCHELISM EERE sey | Me FANE Y AC Jes 14 13 11 7 6 6 

PED OP FED enMOMi Ase e een eM Rh os gel 93 98 95 75 76 90 

113-114 | Diarrhoea and enteritis................. 50 44 31 28 33 58 

Lt MPABPeEUCICILiSse ace Ce kt. ree, 13 13 13 14 14 14 

118 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction........... 9 10 i) 11 10 10 

Tsai oa euuritig 2 kee ee US yn Re 32 32 38 40 43 55 

135 | Diseases of the prostate................ 5 5 6 6 7 9 

143-150 |Puerperal causes..).ii..:...ecceeccccces 14 14 13 14 13 14 


1 Provisional figures for Canada, including Quebec, not previously included in the registration area. 
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25.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1921-1926.—concluded. 


Int.List No. Causes of death. 1921. | 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925. | 19261. 
ee ee et a el Messi cinema fae 
159 |Congenital malformations.........+--+- 13 14 15 16 16 16 
160-163 |Diseases of early infancy.........+++++++ 95 95 87 81 75 105 
164 |Senility (old age)......esseeeeeeeeeeeres 45 42 44 39 31 29 
165-174 |Suicides.......-...-.sseereeernmsccecss 7 7 Spools: 8 9 of 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides excepted)...... 57 56 58 55 57 55 
Other specified causesS.....-.+++++eeeees 137 130 127 129 125 102 
Total specified causes........--- 1,025 | 1,035 | 1,048 975 970 13d 
904-205 |Ill-defined diseases.......+.++e+e++++2+5 32 26 19 19 17 13 
Total Deaths.............-.-+- 1,057 1,061 1,067 994 987 1,144 


1 Provisional figures for Canada, including Quebec, not previously included in the registration area. 


Communicable discases.—The five epidemic diseases shown first in Table 24 
accounted for the deaths of 2,119 persons (provisional figure) in 1926 in the former 
registration area, as compared with 3,131 in 1921—a reduction of 32-3 p.c. in the 
five years. In particular, deaths from typhoid fever dropped from 501 in 1921 to 
210 in 1926 and deaths from diphtheria from 1,297 in 1921 to 552 in 1926. Deaths 
from scarlet fever were also reduced from 410 to 204. On the other hand, measles, 
after very irregular variations, took 511 lives in 1926 as compared with 297 in 1921, 
and whooping-cough showed a slight increase from 626 in 1921 to 642 in 1926. 


Inflwenza.—Deaths from influenza vary considerably from year to year; but 
experience for the six years 1921-26 seems to show a certain periodicity in three- 
year periods. The figures show that 1921 was a year of low, 1922 of average and 
1923 of high death-rate, while 1924 was low, 1925 average and 1926 high. 


Tuberculosis. —Tuberculosis, in spite of all that has been done to combat it, 
seems to take almost an equal number of lives from year to year, the statistics 
showing a remarkable consistency. The former registration area showed 4,631 
deaths from tuberculosis in 1926 as compared with 4,789 in 1921. Of course, the 
population was greater in the later year. 


Cancer.—Deaths from cancer in the former registration area have shown an 
almost steady increase from 1921, which to some extent may be due to better diag- 
nosis (ill-defined diseases have been reduced from 2,068 in 1921 to 739 in 1926). 
The increase between 1921 and 1926 has been from 4,826 to 5,766, or nearly 20 p.c. 


Diseases of the heart and arteries.—These related diseases have shown an extra- 
ordinary increase in the five-year period, rising from 8,576 (6,021 heart and 2,555 
arteries) in 1921 to 12,531 (8,539 heart and 3,992 arteries ) in 1926. To some extent 
this may have been due to better diagnosis. 


Bronchitis and pnewmonia.—Deaths attributed to bronchitis fell fairly steadily 
from 905 in 1921 to 411 in 1926. On the other hand, deaths from pneumonia, 


though low in 1924 and 1925, numbered 5,762 in 1926 as compared with 5,966 
in 1921. 


Diarrhea and enteritis These causes of deaths, affecting for the most part 
children, have shown a steady decline parallel with the drop in infant mortality; 
they fell from 3,218 in 1921 to 1,675 in 1926. 


Nephritis.—This is another of the diseases which is showing a consistent increase 
in its mortality rate from year to year; deaths numbered 2,041 in 1921, and rose 
consistently to 3,125 in 1926. 
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Diseases of early infancy.—These have declined parallel with the drop in total 
infant mortality. They numbered 5,419 in 1926 as compared with 6,090 in 1921. 


Violent Deaths.—Violent deaths in the former registration area of Canada 
accounted for 4,459 out of the grand total of 70,067 deaths reported in 1926 (pro- 
visional figures), or precisely the same number as given in the final figures for 1925. 
When this figure of 4,459 is compared with 4,205 in 1924, 4,371 in 1923, 4,134 in 
1922 and 4,097 in 1921, it is evident that violent deaths are showing a tendency 
to increase. The rates per million persons resident in the registration area were 
639 in 1921, 635 in 1922, 664 in 1923, 631 in 1924, 662 in 1925 and 654 (unrevised 
figure) in 1926. Of the 4,459 violent deaths in 1925, 3,311 were those of males 
and 1,148 those of females. This difference, together with the difference in the rate 
of infant mortality, practically accounts for the higher general death rate among males. 

The general term “violent deaths” includes many causes of death, some of 
which are showing a tendency toward increased mortality, while others show a 
decline. Some of the more significant of these causes of death may be briefly 
studied. 

Suicides.—Suicides, most often caused by firearms or strangulation, accounted 
for 431 deaths in 1921, 487 in 1922, 538 in 1923, 535 in 1924, 586 in 1925 and 599 
(provisional figure) in 1926, in the former registration area, an increase in five years 
of 39 p.c., being out of all proportion to the increase in population. The number 
of male deaths from suicide in 1925 was 466, as compared with 120 deaths of females. 
The figures for the registration area of England and Wales record but slight changes 
in the number of suicides in the period 1914 to 1924. 


Drownings.—Accidental drownings numbered 678 in 1921, 618 in 1922, 654 
in 1923, 632 in 1924 and 690 in 1925, or at the rate per 100,000 population of 10-6, 
9-4, 9-9, 9-4 and 10-0 respectively. Such a rate is high in comparison with rates 
in other countries, but is no doubt to be accounted for by the large extent of the 
lakes and rivers of the Dominion and their use for transportation and recreation. 


Automobile accidents—These are among the growing causes of death in the 
former registration area, the figures for the years 1921 to 1925 being in order as 
follows: 197, 237, 355, 340, 425. These include deaths due to the collision of auto- 
mobiles with other vehicles, such as horse-drawn vehicles, street cars and trains. 
In the registration area of the United States the number of deaths due to automobile 
accidents increased from 7,525 to 17,571 between 1918 and 1925, the latter figures. 
being at the rate of 17-0 per 100,000 of population. 


Other violent deaths.—Violent deaths other than those already referred to, 
maintain a very steady course from year to year. The numbers for the five years 
1921 to 1925 are in order as follows: 2,791, 2,792, 2,824, 2,698, 2,758. 


Vital Statistics of Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled 
for 1924 and 1925. They have not been included with those of the registration 
area, because of the difficulty of securing complete and accurate information in 
these isolated areas and on account of the very small numbers affected. In the 
Yukon Territory the births reported numbered 31 in 1924 and 22 in 1925, marriages 
5 in 1924 and 17 in 1925, deaths 38 in 1924 and 63 in 1925. In the Northwest 
Territories, births reported were 94 in 1924 and 57 in 1925, marriages 37 in 1924 
and 35 in 1925, deaths 47 in 1924 and 32 in 1925. 
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Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 26 


will be found a comparative statement 0 
and provinces for the latest available year. 
provinces have the lowest de 
Canada has a lower death ra 
New Zealand, South Africa (whites) an 
The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three ¢ 


f the crude death rates of various countries 


It is worthy of note that three Canadian 


a favourable age distribution of population. 


26.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


ath rates in the list, and that the registration area of 
te than any other leading countries except Australia, 
d the Netherlands, Norway and Denmark. 
ases due in part to 


Countries. Years. eae Countries. Years. Donte 
Rate. Rate. 

Saskatchewan......+--+-seee: 1926 7-4 || Switzerland.........+.-+++-+++- 1925 12-2 
Manitoba:aacaaccei bese ae si 1926 (SOU li Weve onite Seeded aoe boo eeNoosone 1923 12-8 
IMI Sarloei ce GuGcce pnt siemproosr 1926 8-5 || Scotland.....-..-20+s-e+s++s-4. 1926 13-0 
New Zealand........-.--+++++++ 1926 QaZ | Peinlan@yae caw salts slot rdetentieterss 1925 13:5 
South Australia.........-++.++: 1926 RET Greece seehesrianeeetna as yaentes 1921 13-8 
West Australia........---+++-++ 1926 8-9 || Irish Free State.......---..-+-- 1926 14-0 
Queensland......-..++essre ree 1925 8-9 || Newfoundland..........-+.--+-- 1923 14-2 
Mas AMie oe: e+ stesieie cette eine sia 1926 9-1 || Quebec...........0-- errr ee eee 1926 14-5 
Union of South Africa (Whites). 1926 CVn IM Dek matin, adeno oodnoodoocmec sunt 1924 14-8 
New South Wales.....-.-...+-> 1925 9-2 || Argentina.........-.+++e++e-ee- 1921 14-8 
Arstrailiiaecn sen neleteas chet ater ay 1926 O54 il) Ants triacs. i sesstsresiiectsiee © Poiainirlate 1924 14-9 
WET Pov A: eR ERRe CRS CnES oo aa yan 1925 9-5 || Northern Ireland......-.-...-.- 1926 15-0 
British Columbia.........-+++- 1926 9-6 || Esthonia.........2-+-e eee e eee 1924 15-2 
Netherlands.........-++++s+++9% 1926 9-8 || Caechoslovakia......++.+.-.-++ 1925 15-2 
Prince Edward Island........-.- 1926 10-1 || Hungary.........2--:+02-006e- 1926 16-5 
NOT Wa Vaie unc cne eleas toes eo 1926 ORG REN R sone asuscag coop duecucoo™ 1925 16-8 
IDYesisntsh Wee a EO Bory ac OI0 1925 1028) Brancetue piste orcs ebro = 1926 17-5 
Panam ee eisiacisaiauetatacer 1923 UA Piers teniiete na neoce anon sn itaacDOor 1926 18-9 
Canada, thon tkew culos eine 1926 TA 4 |) Spans ese cee is stl selene aie etane 1925 19-7 
OntariOs..22 ccs eae ioe 1926 11-4 W Japan: scnes 1.5 oelele Meelis aie s 1925 20-3 
England and Wales........---+: 1926 11-6) Bulearia on. cece vce omer 1924 20-7 
Winitath aadnscne cao soasioo: 9c 1925 itile7é |e Ghent yer: Baarooraanoc colo oonuant 1925 21-4 
Gormanynsai cee eee 1926 Udlo7 We umiania Aas elt -1es ede ost 1924 23-2 
Nova Scotia.......6-s+e-see eee 1926 UU SH Geylons sake case serene le retee ls 1925 23-9 
Swed eleiehi neti etsieiserei) ake 1926 ali Sha fel Dyas iro coe Se ape eO Geom obits 1925 26-2 
Prussia ascunsodoseacacer eines 1925 slick ||| COUN) nner naaa eb osc acundc “ 1925 27-8 
United States (Reg. Area)......| 1926 12-1.|| British India...... 00... 2-00. -0- 1924 28-5 
New Brunswick.......--.+++++: 1926 12-2 


ee ee ee 
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2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. Even in the six years for which the figures 
are available for the former registration area, there is evident a very considerable 
decline in infantile mortality. In 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children born died 
in the first year of life; in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8-8 p.c. or 14,893 deaths 
in a total of 168,979 births; in 1922 the infantile death rate showed a further better- 
ment, dropping to 8-7 p.c. or 14,256 deaths in 164,194 births, while in 1923 it showed 

.a slight increase to 8-8 p.c. In 1924, however, there was a considerable improve- 
ment, the rate falling to 7-85 p.c. and increasing but slightly in 1925 to 7-86 p.c., 
«while the provisional figures for 1926 are 8-00 p.c. The number of infant deaths 
in 1926, however, is the lowest on record, being 164 lower than the 1925 total. 
~ Deaths of children under one year of age constituted 18-3 p-c. of all deaths in 1925, 
as compared with 20-7 p.c. in 1922. Table 27 summarizes the statistics for the 
former registration area and for Canada exclusive of the territories for the years 
_ 1922-26, the figures for the latest year being provisional.’ 


27.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the rate per 1,009 Living Births, 


1922-1926. : 
; Infant Death Rate ° 
; Infant Deaths. per 1,000 Births. 
Provinces. a 

1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926.1] 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926.1 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island............ ae 153 176 133 116 121) 70-8} 89-0} 71-6} 69-3) 69-1 
INOVE SCOLIA 5 2298) RE. oe 1,239] 1,139] 1,118 887 881) 97-6) 97-5) 94-7) 77-8] 80-6 
New Brutiswichs.2). 2 .8ss..0 Wao. 1,194} 1,135] 1,098] 1,096) 1,095! 103-3) 106-0] 102-5) 100-1] 106-3 
Ontario Pe A wees ee we ee 5,921] 5,950) 5,418] 5,530] 5,295]] 82-9] 84-9] 75-8] 78-9] 78-5 
ManiiGb aga See ce Am Bees ae. 1,669) 1,411) 1,173} 1,184] 1,122)) 94-4) 85-7] 75-9) 79-6] 76-5 
NasSkatonew ann, secs ese toon. 1,913} 1,925) 1,634] 1,662] 1,678!) 85-6] 91-9] 75-9] 80-8] 81-6 
PRIDOr tae oe ae SRR ee 1,475] 1,418) 1,227) 1,125) 1,223] 91-3] 94-2] 84-1] 75-4] 85-3 
british Columbia, Fee.) kaa... 692| 668) 574) 569) 580) 68-1) 66-8) 56-7) 55-0) 58-6 
Canada (Registration Area)......... 14, 256)13,822|12,375/12,169/12,005|| 86-8} 88-1] 78-5) 78-6) 89-0 
Oaehee ae ee eee, 11, 297|11,011/10, 334/10,141/11, 666] 127-8] 131-7] 118-9} 115-8) 142-0 
Canada (exclusive of the Territories) |25,553|24,833/|22, 709 22,310 23, 671) 101-2) 1€3-2) 92-9) 92-0) 101-9 


1 1926 figures are subject torevision. 2% Provincial figures 1922-25, 


Infantile Mortality by Causes, of Death.—Thirteen principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1921 to 1924 for about 85 p.c. of the infantile mortality 
experienced in the registration area, as is shown in Table 28. It is noteworthy that 
three causes present at birth, viz., premature birth and injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for more than 46 p.c. of the 
infant deaths of 1925. Indeed, in that year 51-54 p.c. of all infants dying were 
less than one month old, and 37-0 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 29. 
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28.—Infant Mortality in the Registration Area, by Principal Causes of Death, 1921-1925. 


Causes of death. 


Whooping cough.....-......-+.. 


Diphtheria, cae eee ee eee 


Tnfluenzadne enero erect 


Dysenterysas cece sen ieacser 


PIPVsipelassaact nse. cls aici eleter 


Muberculosis.cnccrce nese eres xe 


My philigwernrasssiesicnite - 


Meningitis (simple)............ 


Gonvulstonstsccmsaisieteiseeue o= 


Bronchitissn.sepues bea eh elie 


10 


ll 


16 


21 


81-37 


38 


Tila 


80 


99 


Both sexes. 


Per cent 


Rate 
per 
1,000 
living 
births. 


0°5 
0-4 
0-8 
0-9 
0:3 
0-2 
0-2 
0-2 
0-1 
0-1 
2-4 
1-7 
3-0 
2°3 
2-4 
0:4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-2 
0-9 
2+4 
3-7 
1-4 
2°5 
0-7 
5 
6 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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4 
3 
4 
5 
3 

8 

zf 
9 

7 

8 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
8 
6 
7 
7 
7 
2 
0 
5 
4 
4 
6 
2 
4 
8 
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0: 
0 
0: 
0- 
0 
0: 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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1 
1 
0 
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28.—Infant Mortality in the Registration Area, by Principal Causes 
of Death, 1921-1925—concluded. 


Both sexes. Male. Female. 
Inter- $$ a$$ | 

na- Percent | Rate Rate Rate 

Causes of death. tional | Year. distribu-| per “per per 

list No. | tion by 1,000 | No. | 1,000 | No. | 1,000 

No. cause of | living living living 

death. | births. births. births, 
PMNOGMONIN EE Ae les ode esidass 100-101 1921 |1,594 10:7 9-4 918 10-5 676 8-3 
1922 |1,574 11-0 9-6 904 10-8 670 8-4 
1923 |1,734 12-5 11-1 978 12-1 756 9-9 
1924 |1,370 11-1 8-7 794 9-8 576 7-5 
1925 |1,447 11-¢ 9-3 827 10-4 620 8-3 
Diseases of the stomach.,..... 110-112 1921 100 0-7 0:6 66 0-8 34 0-4 
1922 58 0-4 0-4 33 0-4 25 0-3 
1922 199 1-4 1-3 108 1:3 91 1-2 
1924 163 1:3 1-0 87 1-1 76 1-0 
1925 182 1-5 1-2 108 1-4 74 1-0 
Diarrhcea and enteritis....... 113 1921 |2,317 15-6 13-7 {1,348 15-5 969 11-8 
1922 |2,123 14-9 12-9 |1,199 14-3 924 11-5 
1923 |1,441 10-4 9-2 864 10:7 577 7-6 
1924 |1,339 10-8 8-5 767 9-5 572 7-4 
1925 {1,558 12-8 10-1 863 10-8 695 9-3 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction 118 1921 105 0-7 0-6 64 0-7 41 0-5 
1922 79 0-6 0-5 52 0-6 27 0:3 
1923 99 0:7 0-6 59 0-7 40 0-5 
1924 103 0:8 0-7 72 0-9 31 0-4 
1925 95 0-8 0-6 56 0-7 39 0-5 
Congenital malformations.... 159 | 1921 | 833 5-6 4-9 | 470 5-4] 363 4-4 
1922 893 6-3 5-4 506 6-0 | 387 4-8 
1923 922 6-7 5-9 488 6-1 434 5-7 
1924 973 7-9 6-2 552 6-8 421 5-5 
1925 998 8-2 6-4] 565 7-1 433 5-8 
Congenital debility............ 160 | 1921 |2,265 15-2 13-4 {1,322 15-2 | 943 11-5 
1922 11,969 13-8 12-0 {1,154 13-7 815 10-2 
1923 {1,600 11-6 10-2 938 11-6 662 8-7 
1924 |1,328 10-7 8-4 738 9-1 590 7-7 
1925 |1,230 10-1 7-9 699 8-8; 531 71 
Premature birth............... 16la | 1921 |2,792 18-7 16-5 |1,569 18-0 }1,223 14-9 
1922 |2,921 20-5 17-8 |1,660 19-7 j1,261 15-7 
1923 |3,002 21-7 19-1 {1,728 21-4 11,274 16-7 
1924 |3,024 24-4 19-2 |1,660 20-5 11,364 17°8 
1925 |2,896 23-8 18-7 |1,619 20-3 |1,277 17-0 
anyoryiae pir tiiccc. css .se. see 161b | 1921 461 3-1 2-7 293 3°4 168 2-1 
1922 586 4-1 3°6 353 4-2 233 2-9 
1923 510 3:7 3:3 299 3-7 211 2-8 
1924 543 4-4 3-4 329 4-1 214 2°8 
1925 528 4-3 3°4 346 4-3 182 2:4 
Other diseases peculiar to 162 | 1921 | 563 3-8 3-3) 301 3°5 | 262 3:2 
early infancy. 1922 | 683 4-8 4-2 | 396 4-7 | 287 3°6 
1923 598 4-3 3°8 329 4-1 269 o3°5 
1924 462 3-7 2-9 256 3-2 206 2-7 
1925 384 3+2 2-5 225 2-8 159 2-1 
Other specified causes......... Spal Oo 6-3 5-6 | 562 6:4 | 379 4-6 
1922 704 4-9 4-3 399 4-7 305 3-8 
1923 860 6-2 5-5 490 6-1 370 4-8 
1924 870 7-0 5-5 487 6-0 383 5-0 
1925 797 6-5 5-1 457 5-7 340 4-5 
Til-defined causes.............. 204-205 | 1921 | 843 5-7 5-0 | 484 5-6 | 359 4-4 
1922 706 5-0 4-3 413 4-9 293 3-7 
1923 539 3-9 3-4 326 4-0 213 2-8 
1924 506 4-1 3-2 272 3-4 234 3-0 
1925 401 3°3 2-6 241 3°0 160 2-1 
ATL CAMISOS ee EAy <a oet a Peloce — | 1921 |14,893 100-0 88-1 | 8,558] 98-2 | 6,335 77-4 
1922 14,256 100-0 86-8 | 8,175 97-3 6, 081 75-9 
1923 |13,822 100-0 88-1 | 7,914 98-2 | 5,998 77-4 
1924 |12,375 100-0 78-5 | 6,960 86-1 | 5,415 70-5 
1925 |12,169 100-0 78-6 | 6,912 86-7 | 5,257 70-0 
1926 1/23, 671 100-0 101-9 |13,528} 113-1 |10,143 90-1 


| 


11926 figures are subject to revision and include Quebec, not previously included in the registration 
area. 
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29.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of, Infants under 1 year of age occurring at each 
Age-Period, 1925. 


Registra- 

Ages at Death. P.E1L| N.S.|N.B.| Ont. ] Man.| Sask.) Alta.| B.C. | tion Area 

ofCanada. 

Undert month secre. ate ele 431-0] 542-3] 468-1] 527-3) 468-8] 522-9) 514-7) 543-1 515-4 
Winder dayace eset oka anette ies 112-1] 177-0] 177-0| 204-3] 159-6] 190-1) 168-9] 219-7 190-2 

1 day and under 1 week............-.- 172-4| 224-4] 159-7] 179-7| 167-2| 161-3] 201-8} 200-4 180-4 

1 week and under 2 weeks...........-- 43-1| 57-5| 54-7) 57-5| 54-9] 71-6] 49-8) 61-5 58:3 

2 weeks and under 2 weeks...........- 60-3] 44-0] 43-8] 44-8] 44-8) 48-7) 42-7) 33-4 44-6 

3 weeks and under 1 month............ 43-1] 39-5} 32-8} 40-9] 42-2) 51-1] 51-6] 28-1 42-0 

1 month and under 2 months...........- 94-8} 77-8| 87-6] 74-1] 92-1] 96-9] 99-6] 51-0 81-9 
2 months and under 3 months........... 112-1] 69-9] 88-5} 62-9] 70-9) 72-8] 76-4) 61-5 69-5 
3 months and under 4 months........-.. 94-8} 77-8] 69-3} 61:8] 73-5} 54-2} 53-3] 49-2 62-7 
4 months and under 5 months........-.. 43-1| 36-1] 50-2} 50-3] 65-0) 47-5} 48-0] 52-7 50-1 
5 months and under 6 months............]° 84-5] 36-1} 45-6 43-9} 44-8] 39-1] 42-7} 40-4 42-6 
6 months and under 7 months........... 51-7| 32-71 46-5) 36-7| 39-7) 35-5) 38-2) 35-1 37-6 
7 months and under 8 months........... 69-0} 31-6] 30-1] 35-1] 49-0) 36-7) 31-1) 49-2 36-6 
8 months and under 9 months..........- 95-9| 23-7) 32-8) 30-6| 28-7) 29-5) 27-6] 35-1 29-8 
9 months and under 10 months.......... 17-2] 27-1] 33-8] 28-0] 21-1) 19-9} 25-8) 35-1 26-7 
10 months and under 11 months......... 8-6] 22-5| 18-2) 28-2) 20-3] 23-5) 20-4) 31-6 24-7 
11 months and under 1 year..........--- 17-2| 22-5] 29-2} 21-0) 26-2) 21-7) 22-2) 15-8 22-3 
Total Sees a eh a eres 1000 - 0/1000 - 6/1000 - 0/1000 - 0/1900 - 0/1000 - 0/1000 -0/1090.0 1600-0 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities.—Table 30 shows for the cities of 
40,000 population and over in the registration area of Canada the number of infant 
deaths and the rate of deaths per 1,000 living births, for the years 1922 to 
1926. In the latter year Vancouver had the lowest infant death rate, 55-4, 
with London the next lowest, 69-1. Ottawa and Saint John had comparatively 
high death rates, 119-9 and 107-7, the death rate in the capital comparing un- 
favourably with that in the three other leading cities of Ontario, (Toronto; Hamilton 
and London), their rates being 75:6, 72-0 and 69-1 respectively. During the 
period in question the rate of infantile mortality in Halifax has shown a marked 
decline of 25 p.c. from 125-1 to 93-9. 


In 1926, Montreal had an infant mortality of 144-0 and Quebec of 185-6 per 
1,000 living births. 


30.—Infantile Mortality in cities of 49,000 Population ana over, 1922-1926. 


Nors.—These statistics may be compared with those in Table 5, giving the number of births in cities 
of 40,060 population and over during the years 1922 to 1926. : 


Citi Deaths under one year: Rate per 1,000 living births. 
ities. 
1922. | 1923. | 1924. ) 1925. 1926.1! 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926.1 
Montreal gee tiie Mach SOCe hose cians: 2 2 2 2) 2,828 2 2 2 2 | 144-0 
ANS Kos ho} muee os bomenandnnaeronn aauodo 993 972 912 871 842], 77-9| 76-7| 73-4) 72-7| 75-6 
BVINNIDOL Peete hie Neem actors eat recs 519 421 324 322 313]| 88-9] 80-3} 67:7] 69-1) 69-6 
Vancouver... ... 60... e eee eee eee eee 197 192 147 145 170|| 66-6] 64-0| 48-3] 45-4| 55-4 
Pham ltonsaee «bo vetraciccs rateenle eee es 252 238] . 226 241 199|| 80-1] 78-5] 72-0} 82-0} 72-0 
OptA Waite ele bie hte diene tama on, 418 401 341 348 342|| 127-7 131-3] 112-0} 115-0} 119-9 
@uebecsyetens Sats coele ee ace eee 2 2 2 2 773 2 2 2 2 | 185-6 
Calearyie ctieee ee ea eee 146 153 96 108 131) 77-5| 90-9| 59-6} 66-1) 83-5 
AVONGON Le anton nee Meee ns > ~ 98} = 103} 87| . 93 91) 67-7| 74-6] 59-9) 68-8] 69-1 
Edmonton EL MRE. RENE seen es 237 173 147 136 155] 110-6] 88-7} 79-4] 70-0} 83-4 
IB INIVES@ Se sena na poabe “mat akkiun | senae 218) 210) 141 140 127|| 125-1) 138-2] 96-7] 95-7) 93-9 
Saint Alo hints toads arc tenet abe teceners , 140 149 131 152 118]} 111-2] 114-3] 105-8} 122-0] 107-7 
otal. 2202) .. Cote pete. 3,218| 3,012) 2,552| 2,556] 6,089) 88-3) 86-4 74-9) 76-4| 110-1 
! 


11926 figures are subject to revision. 2 Not in registration area. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time 
by New Zealand, where in 1926 the rate of infantile mortality was only 39-8 per 
1,000 living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Queensland, with an infantile 
mortality rate of 45-4 in 1925, made a remarkable record for a sub-tropical country, 
while Norway and Sweden, with rates of 50-3 and 57-1 in the latest available years, 
were the lowest among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate 
of infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 70-2 in 1926, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 101-0 in 1926. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 60-9 in 1926. Statistics are given by leading 
countries and by provinces in Table 31. 


31.— Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countri s of the 
, World in Recent Years. ; 


| 
| 


Rate of Rate of 
Countries. Years. | Infanvile Countries. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
New Zealand 22° 00. 8 1926 SOS ryt Au Der tan o. distress 2 a Unter ar. want 1926 85-3 
south Austnalia. 2524... 25.4145 as 1926 OP Ou ue LNG cee, waked oe <eons aok os Oe 1926 | 87-9 
Wrcenslantss cae. sees arias 19256} 4b A brance. fa oe nc cree 1925 88-9 
DANE AMIN oN errr ers hs ahem Ae 1926 AT Ost BOlE IMI 15 sce iaeeisy te cee 1925 93-7 
EONAR Rn eiAe ny seo 1924 BOR MGCrTO AN ae. nee eee ek Ae 1926 101-0 
AIR URS ale were wits, Wn cm Yale ho. 1926 AON OAMAGCA farts ne eats a nenh sce 1926 101-9 
New South Wales.............. 1925 Br lod ti Mil Ec Sey OW an one Res al on ae nee 1925 104-3 
sWestern Australiac:....... 500: 1925 oO°S | Newfoundland v. ..i.2s6..aces+- 1923 104:7 
WACLOLEN eee eee en ert 19250 des 557-04] New Brunswick: :; ) See foil. 1926 »106:3 
SECTS AL 5 3 aes Renae ty Ne hi L926" tespreyend: PH TOS EHODIA oo. os caus «versus one oe 1923 107-0 
Britash(Golumbia srcicccses coos 1926 DS Ol uC TOU Vere se aavcncs ny ac ovetawtecusaetery 1924 107-6 
Netherlandstcos.tn.keencd fat he 1926 60-9 | 1925 118-0 
Switzerland’. wea ee 1924 62-1 1925 119-4 
Union of South Africa (Whites).| 1926 64-8 1926 125-5 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1926 69-1 1925 139-6 
England and Wales............. 1926 70-2 1922 140-0 
nited States ses. etc ct. os 1926 72-8 1926 142-0 
Trish 1 ree State....... esterase 1926 73-05 1925 146-0 
Manttobaries G57 8A eerie ais 1926 76-5 1926 155-2 
Henmarls. SoN, 02. hae eae 1925 Rie Al Mngany ssQeOs- deco taser 1926 168-5 
PiLis Ml sles at wet ose le 104 UptoiN OCS LOM a SRO ls ca Ace. otra 1925 172-0 
CORES S (chao ee.) 48 Bett Rae ee a a ee 1926 PRCOA MIATN ATCA a ase nace ceemee 1925 | 173-6 
INOVaiSOOtiantee.. occ eck pose 1926 SOCOM) aeritish India ai. ts ccwie gsc 1924 189-0 
Northern Ireland............... 1926 SOT MENU BOTA). eed pela spacers. lao 8 1924 200-6 
Saskatchewanee - oi ej.eh.dle ois s2s 1926 SUG a Costa Rica ge. aaddce css eee 1923 222-1 
Scotland 4: MOM os icicles cous 1926 SOM pte wee ib aeetee he nc eaters oes 1925 257-8 


Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to 
be “‘the graveyards of population”. The number of deaths, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births, 
and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if 
they were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific country- 
side. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it 
is one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our days, if not as 
healthy, yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially to infant 
life, than life in the country as a whole. 

To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was 64 per 1,000 living births in 1926, as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 70-2 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1925 an infantile mortality 
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of 64 per 1,000, as against a rate of 72-8 per 1,000 for the registration area of the 
United States in 1926. The department of the Seine (Paris), on the other hand, 
had in 1926 an infantile mortality of 98 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 
88-9 for France in 1925. Again, Berlin in 1926 had an infant mortality ot 93 per 
1,000 living births, as compared with 101 in Germany, and Vienna an infant 
mortality in 1924 of 99 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 127 for Austria. 


In Canada, our experience, except in the province of Quebec, has also been 
rather favourable to the cities. Montreal had in 1926 an infantile mortality of 
144 per 1,000 living births as compared with 142 for the province of Quebec. On 
the other hand, Toronto had in 1926 an infantile mortality of 76 per 1,000 living 
births as against 78-5 for the province of Ontario, and this is typical of the other 
larger cities of the Dominion. 


The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 76 in 1926, that for Winnipeg from 77-5 to 70, for 
Vancouver from 58 to 55, for Hamilton from 88 to 72, for Ottawa from 130 to 120, 
for London from 92 to 69, for Edmonton from 89 to 83, for Halifax from 134 to 94, 
for Saint John from 147 to 108. Altogether, in the 10 cities of 40,000 population 
and over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 38,488 living births 
in 1921 and 3,541 infant deaths, being a rate of 92 per thousand living births. In 
1925 in these same cities there were 33,434 living births, but only 2,556 infant deaths, 
or a rate of 76-4 per thousand living births. 


39,.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
n Recent Years. 


ua Rate of Rate of 
Cities. Years. | Infantile Cities. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
ane \ibs eR ces Aad eee eee 
Woellingtonjeseer seetiarc ere eee 1925 88 Ne Monctone..cuescecs sam sees ern /elsie's 1923 75 
Amsteraamiyss crests te well 1926 Au PorontOpasusee asics 22 Sees 1926 76 
Stocicholan eeeasasescntentrsctiees 1926 45>) Washington. ........0005sss+0.- 1924 76 
(OBO, 5 goneocuanemetusaodD oc 1926 48 Il Drésdeni.. ceca... cnet ense sae 1926 76 
Adelaide.............:+.2.se08- 49 | Antwerp. i. s.s- enc rec eereesee 1926 77 
IBPIS DANO spice ae a oe eine eeccererelehs BON diayPlatacc ee nese cicrellerse see 1920 78 
Auckland oe eRe PonisoaDN Ganon. g Bt thGhetheldee os aves sc -cilems nase 1926 80 
¥rankfort-on-Main 54 || Edinburgh.. 1926 80 
Vancouver sae cecil: & 55 || Calgary 1926 83 
Svdneya Neos Wieemeeerces er 57 || Edmonton 1926 83 
Melbourne...........+++-+-s005+ 60 || Manchester 1926 83 
WictoriawG: Ca caamennetiti 1925 Oil Revinasaileceounedcdses teste 1925 86 
Trondons nee eae sios seus st: 1926 64 I Minichesecceme ccm cele leer eras ae 1926 87 
New York........ SGon baron sa8 1925 64 || Johannesburg............+++255> 1926 88 
Perth, W. Australia............ 1925 66 || Cork 1924 88 
Saskatoon...........-..+.+.se08- 1925 67 1926 93 
(OV eyed oddcwoodeoonsocond 1926 67 1926 94 
[SIG dip ses AcdnaganoonomeqooeS 1925 68 || Cologne... 1926 96 
MondonsOntaen teen weenie 1926 69ull “Parisveyds och eee ianlce stem tues et 1926 98 
Copenhagen. -n..tiseow ceeate 1926 69) || Weipzig ecessesetete selects iran 1926 98 
Brandon..........+0csseseeeees 1925 WOME Vienna. ene aan tetiee ciee ces 1924 99 
Winnipeg rasicscievemate aesiene as 1926 70) Prague ess arcicr sires inaiyclon stan 1925 100 
Cape Town....-.....5--++++00+- 1926 DANE Saeed Anh cocctonosadodudar 1926 108 
Birmingham, Eng.............. 1926 70) |) Breslautacmecemanas a ttaee st 1926 103 
Rian ltonen.<cesneaiee celeritete 1926 TOW Glascowsegs cceiites ce cacaiiac 1926 104 
Hamiburgsss accent cee 1926 V4 Saintdoha, N- Bases sesetietes 1926 108 
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32.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years.—concluded. 


—o—eawwoonm@maoow#09@$>wv|.oOoOoOoO oo 


Rate of Rate of 
Cities. Years. | Infantile Cities. 2 Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

Reliant Sea ote t Ass) lee eat 1926 MESO WOMOntreala. eee n tee: tek ace 1926 144 
BHGRDTGOKOS tech cet oycetoc es 1924 112 || St. Johns, Nfld. ME Os 1920 146 
DO 101ht Cae ee a Oe eee 1926 ” AS SAO PAULO sess tant emo me ee = 1926 165 
ORR WH cet eae oa de odache 1926 D20aIRQOUGDEO ec cclh ces fates chorea ee 1926 186 
PROKIG See heeded caehen oe tks 1925 ADO ROSAKG plipeuk he eee ne he ae ok 1925 186 
WeniGGnuss Na pede ech dos abeest- 1925 PUG WALEXENOTIG Aaa, Noderc eee ee 1925 205 
MIGUTOMIUGO TE Bees ce EL oc arate 1925 ZION MACPAS IA ocho: sacnoconcn nas 1926 278 
WRAP RAW feta Weer R AUR 5 fon Yaccts ass, 3 1926 LaSs Bombay socaeei ens seen 1926 388 


Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with that of infantile 
mortality is the maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal 
mortality is shown by Table 33 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties, 
and to increase with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among 
mothers of different ages per 1,000 living births to mothers at those ages in the 
eight provinces constituting the registration area for the years 1921 to 1925, is 
shown in Table 33, where the total is given for all the provinces for 1926. The 
maternal mortality is shown by age-groups for 1926 and by totals for earlier years 
in Table 34, also by causes for 1926 in Table 35. 


33.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age-Groups, with Rates per 
1,000 Living Births, 1921-1925, and total for 1926. 


Maternal Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
Age-groups. | Years. ee ber gee Age-groups. | Years. a Ber Loe 
Number. Living Number. Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years.| 1921 10,336 43 4-2 || 30-39 years...| 1921 60,222 401 6-7 
1922 10,372 47 4-5 1922 58,941 398 6-8 
1923 9,440 46 4-9 1923 57,098 404 7-1 
1924 9,832 52 5-31 1924 57,143 438 det 
1925 10,255 44 4-3 1925 55,944 382 6-8 
20-24 years....| 1921 42,237 137 3-2 || 40-49 years...} 1921 9,420! 98 10-4 
1922 40,093 147 3-7 1922 9,458 121 12-8 
1923 37,912 140 3-7 1923 9,178 99 10-8 
1924 38, 208 155 4-1 1924 9,405 110 11-7 
1925 37,212 143 3-8 1925 9,414 122 13-0 
25-29 years....| 1921 | 46,764 189 4-0 || 50 years and] 1921 2 2 2 
1922 45,309 193 4-3 over 1922 21 1 re 
1923 43, 240 159 3-7 1923 29 1 5 
1924 42,982 190 4-4 1924 25 = = 
1925 42,016 181 4-3 1925 20 1 . 
Total......| 1921 /|168,979 868 5-1 
1922 |164,194 907 5 5 
1923 |156,897 849 5-4 
1924 |157,595 945 6-0 
1925 |154,861 873 5-6 
19263 |232,205 1,314 5-7 


pate eee nen a RR IN ee eee Oe ( oe ee Ne WENN ae Be ED ot Oy ee hehe ee ON 
1 Living births to mothers 40 years old and over. 
2 Included with births to and deaths of mothers 40-49 years. 
3 1926 figures subject to revision; this total includes Quebec province. 
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34.—Maternal Mortality in each province by Ase Caney? 1926, with totals for 
1921-1925. 
Nore.—1926 figures are subject to revis ion. 

Age-groups. * P.E1I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man. |Sask.} Alta.| B.C. Canada.! 
Tal Oyenek eee: cemtinoa gouneboee - 63] +2} 114] 238 3 5 5 3 585 
20294 oR een Seen ere eee - 5 9 | 90 74 23 22 16 6 245 
OF A2O Ma ah aan err eee arere 3 8 18 | 88 70 14 28 10 17 256 
30230. ih as Meer on eee eee 4 27 98 | 174 | A74a Nl 39 67 | 37 28 578 
40 years and oOver......-.-..----+++> - 5 9 64 40 8 23 17 ll 177 
Mota 1926s .c. crise en 7 51 66 | 427 | 381 87 145 85 65 1,314 
Motals 19202. ccm sors re 14 62 d1 -| 388 95 117 86 60 8732 
Total A924 ee seve eras 9 78} 49 —| 418 86 | 145 91 69 945 
Motals 1923 ysis eerste 5 84 49 - | 369 76 | 118 85 63 849 
Total, 1922 cceatcls aie oe 8 70 59 — | 370 99 | 127 11 63 907 
Totaly l92beecs. coger 7 56 47 —| 387 81 | 128 | iit ‘61 868 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1926...) 4-0] 4:7] 6-4 5-2) 5:6] 5-9 7:1 | 5-9 6-6 5-7 
_Rate per 1,000 living births, 1925...| 8-4 | 8-4) 4:7). =| B98 6-4 | 6:7,|-6:8| 5-8]. 8:8 
Rate Sersig0 Aivinee births, 1924..| 4°84 6-6 | 4:6 [ oe 5B, 5x6) 6:74 6:2 | 6-8 6-0 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1923...|) 2:5 | 7-2} --4-6' Soa ed ce ee Pe es A 3 54 
Rate per 1,000 living births, T9202 |e ST SDA) (OnE ee 5-2 yh? 559°] “Bg |) 6-2 [oe 55 
“Rate por 1,000 living births, 92t"..| “8-2 | 4-3 | 4-t) =|) Ba] 44 | 6-2] 6-7 | 4-8] 5-1 


2 1921-1925 totals and rates for former regis- 
4 Including one mother of 13 years of age. 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 
tration area. 3 Including one mother of 14 years of age. 
5 See notes (3) end Or 
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5.—Maternal Movtatiey in each provinces, by: arises be Death, oe with 
totals for 1921-25. 


Nore.—The 1926 figures are subject to revision. 


Causes of death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.|Que.| Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta.| B.C. {Canada 1 
no H 

Accidents of pregnancy— total Be cee - 2 | re) 35 40° 8 12 13 4 115 

(CEPA bOntlOn . aero tence teeter as - - 1 22 18 3 4 6 - 54 

(b) Ectopic gestation. . - 1 ~ 8 10 4 6 5 2 36 

(ec) Other accidents of ‘pregnancy - 1 - 5 12 1 2 2 72 25. 

Puerperal hemorrhage... 1 5 On oS 40 9 16 17 9 159 

Other accidents of childbirth—total - 5 9 | 49 50 12 12 g v4 153 

' (a) Caesarean section.. - 1 Sa 3 11 1 - 1 5 25 
(b) Other surgical operations and 

instrumental delivery......... - 2 4 7 24 6.) 9 3 2 57 

(c) Others under this title.. = OR. 39 15 5 3 5 - 71 

Puerperalisepsis. 3.082 00a. aee 2 20 19 | 146 118 40 54 18 15 - 432 

’Phlegmasia alba dolens; puerperal ; 

embolism or sudden death in 

DUCLRELINTM = o/s Mehr sha eee - 2 5 9 32 4 19 5 vA 83 
pee a albuminuria and convul- 

BSIOHS Se ee a eee ates 3 16 18 93 95 13 28 21 19 306 
FE slong childbirth (not otherwise 

GeLNCA) Sess eek en eee ae 1 1 5 42 6 1 4 2 2 65 

Puerperal diseases of the breast. ... - - - - - - if 1 

Motal, 19269 s205)....5...eseace- 7 51 66 | 427 381 87 | 145 85 65 1,314 

Total, 1925. PAR dee |. 9 Waele 14 | +62 51 - | 388 95 | 117 86 60 8732 

Total, 1924. LE RL OREN, 9 78 49 - | 418 86 | 145 9t 69 945 

Total, 1923. PS AAS MOS Is 5 84 49 - | 369 76 | 118 85 63 849 

Motal922 ver carmen 8 70 59 - | 370 99 | 127 ili 63 907 

MT otaly19el ance eee ia 56 47 - | 387 SU 1287 alt 51 868 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 2 1921-1925 totals for former registration area. 
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III.—IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration has played a great part in reinforcing the population, especially the 
English-speaking population. While the great majority of French-Canadians can 
trace their genealogy back to ancestors who left the Old World 200 or 250 years ago 
or even longer, the great bulk of English-speaking Canadians are comparative new- 
comers both to Canada and to this continent, though a considerable number of the 
United Empire Loyalist families had been resident in the old colonies for generations 
before they moved north to establish English-speaking settlements in Canada. 
During the middle third of the nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking 
immigration which settled in the province of Ontario and made it for the first time 
more populous than the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation 
for representation by population. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn 
of the twentieth century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened 
territories of the great Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the 
censuses of 1901 and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades 
from 1871 to 1901. 


1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. If this 
rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have been in 
excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The war, which 
commenced on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources of our immigration in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for the 
defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1918 
only numbered some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 in 1913; from Continental 
Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered only about 3,000 in 1916, as compared with 
approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration to the Dominion has 
never approached that of the pre-war period. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom’’ periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the evils which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new departure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 1, which show that during the past 
30 years, immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business con- 
ditions in 1923 was reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year 
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ending March 31, 1924, when 148,560 settlers entered Canada as compared with 
less than half that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years ended March 
31, 1925 and 1926, showed declines of 24-4 and 35-3 p.c. respectively from the 
1924 figures, but the fiscal year ended 1927 has shown distinct improvement in 
harmony with the general upward trend of business. In this latest completed fiscal 
year immigrants numbered 143,991, a figure nearly equal to that of the best post- 
war year. In the period from April to September, 1927 (the first half of the fiscal 
year 1927-28), immigrants numbered 109,025, as compared with 90,886 in the same 
period of last year—an increase of 18,139 or 20 p.c. 

The number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the 
United States and other countries, is given by years from 1897 in Table 1. 


1.__Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries, fiscal years ended 1897-1927. 


Nors.—See table on page 107 for estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 
1901 and 1921. 
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Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
j from = a from 

Fisea Tisca. —— 
Years. United United Other Total. Years. United United Other Total. 

King- | states. | Coun King- | States.| Cour 

dom. | tries. dom. *| tries. 
SOT tele ces ere 11,383] 2,412) 7,921 21,716) 1912... ...... 138,121] 133,710} 82,406} 354,237 
1808S Pees ee 11,173] 9,119) 11,608] 31,900) 1913............. 150,542! 139,009} 112,881} 402,432 
18991.........-+-| 10,660) 11,945] 215938) 44,543) 1914." 0 c.8 2c. 142,622] 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
19002 Re rc reea crue 5,141) 98,543! 10,211) 23,895) 1915... 2.3... 43,276) 59,779) 41,734] 144,789 
NOT AR eaae ponaien 11,810] 17,987) 19,352) 49,149) 1916............. 8,664] 36,987| 2,936] 48,537 
1902 Ferien ers 17,259] 26,388) 238,782! 67,379) 1917............. 8,282} 61,389} 5,703] 75,374 
1003 Me secret 41,792} 49,473] 37,099] 128,364) 1918............. 3,178| 71,314] 4,582) 79,074 
190455 Baudet. 50,374| 45,171] 34,786) 180,331} 1919............. 9,914] 40,715} 7,073} 57,702 
A905 i aereaniectsce 65,359| 43,543] 37,364) 146,266] 1920............. 59,603] 49,656)  8,077| 117,336 
19063 <8n iaciee 86,796| 57,796] 44,472) 189,064] 1921............. 74,262) 48,059] 26,156) 148,477 
LOO TS cece 55,791| 24,659] 34,217] 124,667] 1922............. 39,020} 29,345) 21,634) 89,999 
W908. sch settee t oe 120,182] 58,312) 83,975] 262,469] 1923............. 34,508] 22,007) 16,372) 72,887 
1909 Perera 52,901} 59,832] 34,175] 146,908) 1924............. 72.919] 20,521) 55,120) 148,560 
DRUIE S SA ee dee 59,790] 103,798] 45,206] 208,794|| 1925............. 53,178] 15,818] 42,366) 111,362 
gH eceiteetets chs 123,013] 121,451) 66,620) 311,084]! 1926............. 37,030] 18,778] 40,256] 96,064 
EE PASS eee bn 49,784] 21,025] 73,182] 143,991 


\Calendar year. 2%Six months, January to June, inclusive. ’ Nine months ended March 31. 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 2, 
the 143,991 immigrants who came to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1927, included 97,402 males and 46,589 females, males constituting 67-6 p.c. of the 
total. In other words, two male immigrants came to Canada for every female, 
and the discrepancy is considerably greater when children under 18 are left out of 
account, there being 80,512 adult male immigrants to 33,277 adult female immigrants. 
This great disparity of the sexes among our immigrants is a phenomenon of long 
standing (Table 3), and, taken together with the comparatively small difference 
between the numbers of the sexes in our total population, goes to indicate that a 
good deal of our male immigration is of a rather transient character. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that 38,754 of the males who immigrated to Canada in 1927 
reported themselves as married, as compared with 16,534 of the females. Evidently 
many of these married immigrants do not bring their wives. It is true they may 
expect to send for their wives later on, but on the other hand some of the married 
male immigrants of former years doubtless brought their wives out to join them 
in 1927. 
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2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age-Groups, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1927. 
a ee ed 


Males. Females. 
a ested M Wid 
ears of Age. . ar- id- Div- : Mar- | Wid- Div- 
Single ried. | owed. | orced. Total. | Single. ried. | owed. Coed Total. 

a Os ae eee ts 9,125 - - - 9,125) 8,616 - - - 8,616 
TORI T. 225s Jo oe 7,758 7 - - 7,765) 4,636 60 - - 4,696 
bo! eA Aes Shee 33,888] 14,384 127 28} 48,427] 11,505} 6,817 146 41} 18,509 
BOSD cite eck 6,032} 21,998 515 152} 28,697] 2,639] 8,368 930 99} 12,036 
BO setae ees scs 397| 2,365 596 30} 3,388 181} 1,289) 1,244 18) 2,782 
Matals... ees. 57,200] 38,754) 1,238 210) 97,402!) 27,577! 16,534! 2,320 158) 46,589 
a OE C9 COT ITE RI DAN) ET AON 20s 059 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1927. 


Child- Child- 
Adult Adult 
Adult : ren Adult 5 ren 
Years. le- Total. Years. Fe- Total. 
Males. a under Males. maleate under 
14, 14. 
IORI aed 185,198} 71,038] 54,848) 311,084 40,872] 50,006] 26,458] 117,336 
1 iD ie So’ 211,266} 82,922) 60,049] 354,237 70,808} 49,377] 28,292] 148,477 
1 (8 top ee 238,779} 95,168} 68,485] 402,432 38,597} 32,042} 19,360} 89,999 
ONE Oe a ne 224,348] 94,028} 66,502/ 384,878 33,286) 24,756] 14,845) 72,887 
[MU Pisacee se 74,143) 41,990] 28,656} 144,789 ...-| 87,628] 38,763] 22,169] 148,560 
MONS eee peor ee 23,139) 15,478} 9,920) 48,537] 1925............. 55,478] 34,294! 21,590] 111,362 
Wee ie Rene 43,074) 19,537) 12,763] 75,374] 1926..........2.- 46,963) 26,611] 22,4901] 96,064 
TOES RS ee nee ATAU LdgeitO|| 1 Lon SO2ihe 295074|| 1927). . ccs gs cose «s 80,512] 33,277] 30,2021] 143,991 
UL ad larg wee 25,842! 18,594) 13,266! 57,702 
1Under 18. 


Racial Origin of Immigrant Arrivals.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb 
during the war period, may once more become, when normal conditions are restored, 
the chief means of reinforcing our population and filling up the vast waste spaces of 
Canada. But where any considerable immigration into a democratic country 
occurs, the racial and linguistic composition of that immigration becomes of para- 
mount importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country—and thus prepared for the assumption 
of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any 
great extent an emigrating people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the 
preferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those coming from 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimila- 
tion are the Scandinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already 
acquainted with the working of free democratic institutions. Settlers from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from the purely economic point of view, 
are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these regions 
who came to Canada in the first fourteen years of this century is a problem both in 
the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the Hast. Less assimilable 
still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada 
from the Orient. On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the 
past generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from 
those Continental European countries where the population is ethnically nearly 
related to the British, though in recent years there has been an increasing immigra- 
tion of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927, are shown in Table 4. While those of the British 
races (including immigrants of British races from the United States) numbered 
60,853 in 1927 as compared with 47,427 in 1926, immigrants of European continental 
races increased notably from 47,545 in 1926 to 81,966 in 1927. The most out- 
standing individual increases which went to make up this total were: Belgians 
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(almost wholly Flemish), from 1,141 to 2,149; Finns, from 1,680 to 5,268; Germans, 
from 9,674 to 15,222; Italians, from 1,776 to 3,466; Polish, from 2,725 to 6,704; 
Ruthenians, from 4,317 to 10,061; Scandinavians (aggregate), from 5,313 to 10,265; 


Slovaks, from 2,069 to 4,284. 


from 1,092 to 1,172. 


4.—Racial Origins of Immigra 
the United States, 


Immigrants of non-European races increased slightly 


nts into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Racial Origins. Ouies Hees Total hes Srore Total 
Ports US. Ports ‘B. 
British Races— 
Hinglish eave cercenes aren 19,689 5,923 25,612 24,890 6,045 30,935 
Urishipes seek omer 5,993 2-125 8,118 9,187 2,366 11,553 
SCOtCH cictiuerree chain n eee 10,295 2,139 12,434 14, 296 2,432 16,728 
WIGKSIHED 2. quve..le ieee iaateds res 1,053 210 1,263 1,411 226 1,637 
RotaliBritisiesere. 37,030 10,397 47,427 49, 784 11,069 60,853 
European Continental 
Races— 
(Albanians sss cewi entrees 14 - 14 17 - 17 
HATERS ENN A epeen ss ook Oca 75 79 154 401 129 530 
Be lean ie eon eee ate ets 1,063 78 1,141 2,080 69 2,149 
Bohenvianiedses eee 8 63 71 22 85 107 
Bear] Oem erent ee 47 4 51 || 126 2 128 
@roatiany cpeeee cc 1,006 2 1,008 1,085 2 1,087 
Ozéch wares ite ss 805 33 838 721 7 728 
Dalmatians scr soca 1 = 1 - - - 
Dutchs akon eee see 1,180 541 1,721 1,674 569 2,243 
Fis thonians ere cece ee 28 2 30 92 = 92 
Binnishh!\ acne eee eo 1,617 63 1,680 5,180 88 5,268 
Wrench eves ok erer 498 1,821 2,319 548 2,499 3,047 
GOrmiamyerreisactlecereoreverts 7,356 2,318 9,674 12,540 2,682 15,222 
Gréck aera conaencc ree 217 41 258 340 45 385 
Gtalian...evsemecten stress 1,638 138 1,776 3,301 165 3,466 
Tewas hn ccdasodtierce inst ae 3,587 427 4,014 4,471 392 4,863 
WUso-Slawae Mctetene ee 1,604 23 1,627 2,084 18 2,102 
Wettishaceec met trso.cceee 24 3 27 60 4 64 
PAthwaniams secs = «acess 165 23 188 842 6 848 
I RAAIER dean Gon GOODIE OS 4,112 75 4,187 4,863 78 4,941 
Maltese..........2--+++++: 21 - 21 33 1 34 
PIVLOXIGAM) Witv.. o osdacsthip we tele - 4 4 2 2 4 
IMOLAVIOMAS sok certain «eae 6 - 6 36 - 36 
Polisher pera. dae 2,535 190 2,725 6,505 199 6,704 
Portuguese..............-- 3 3 6 14 4 18 
RUMANIA Ny... cere 265 26 291 292 38 330 
IRUSSTAN Hac. acters «ei ehs 925 167 1,092 1,127 169 1,296 
Ruthenians eae anaes 4,259 58 4,317 9,995 66 10,061 
Scandinavian— 
Danishinee mercer sti e V5L12 299 1,411 2,030 225 2,255 
Icelandic: Be Scots ctatieterst ae 53 22 75 30 32 62 
Norwegian...... 1,072 800 1,872 2,384 1,253 4,627 
Swedish Bee Ny een isa he 1,335 620 1,955 2,628 693 3,321 
Ser piaipecetiecaraee ores 454 4 458 885 8 893 
Slovak Bs Mots Goats BERT Cte BES 2,046 23 2,069 4,274 10 4,284 
Spamisby taiwan ais 12 it 9 29 20 49 
Spanish American......... = = = 6 2 8 
Siva Glu brio eee ory Aomori: 2 320 98 418 568 101 669 
uur ister actrees het ectecs 17 - 17 8 Z 10 
Other countries........... - - - 8 = 8 
Total European 
Continental — = 
IR AGESE men cea ae 39,480 8,065 47,545 72,301 9,665 81,966 
Non-European Races— — —_— 
American Indian.......... = if 7 = 13 13 
J WEN EI pean cascada cuss 10 = “10 4 - 4 
IAT Menian See eee rec sate 85 17 102 65 13 78 
@hinesew ek wae ccssie ore = - - 2 - 2 
East Indian races......... 62 1 63 60 1 61 
WapANOS Ort ashen woe owe ie 421 - 421 475 - 475 
Negro tee icueccliouiv sales steteheaec eon 53 269 322 51 241 292 
POT SIAN jot tons osu etree = 11 = ll 6 - 6 
Syriathgss et cee 134 22 156 218 23 241 
Total Non-European Races. 776 316 1,092 881 291 1,172 
Grand Total.....:.....0<:- 77, 286 18,778 96,064 122,966 21,025 148,991 
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Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927, in Table 5. In the latest year, out of 126,250 
immigrants ten years old and over admitted into Canada via ocean ports, 58,966 
or 46-7 p.c. were English-speaking, while of the 17,333 immigrants ten years old 
and over admitted from the United States, 15,776 or 91 p.c. were English-speaking. 
The languages spoken by the next largest numbers of all immigrants were as follows: 
Polish, 8,723; German, 8,377; Ruthenian, Russniak and Ukrainian, 7,498; Czech, 
4,898; Hungarian, 4,768; Finnish, 4,684. Danish and Norwegian, which are 
practically the same language, were spoken by 5,051 and Swedish by 2,774. 


5.—Languages of Immigrants 10 years oid and over, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fisczl years endeo Mar. 31, 1926 and 19°27. 


1926. 1927. 
Languages. Via ‘ Via 7 
Ocean ae Total. Ocean ae Total. 
Ports. Sg f Ports. von 

Brg Die rcetr eet A aie 5 spe He 31,591 14,152 45,743 43,190 15,776 58,966 
AOE et ee ae 2 ae ee 8 - 8 1 - 1 
{DCT a, Soe ENE & 635 495 1,130 737 652 1,389 
MSVOLTELIIN Soon. Wn cele ce ate 3,530 224 3,754 8,160 217 8,377 
DRORVer TATA es. <a. oo es at. 929 88 1,017 3,064 87 3,151 
OCIS Lk eres es 5 pareaiea’s 1,242 63 1,305 2,699 75 2,774 
Danish he erika s de wassncic te 998 37 1,035 1,868 32 1,900 
27 6 33 20 1 21 
810 33 oe 1,628 21 1,649 
915 26 941 1,212 25 1,237) 
1,430 19 1,449 4,663 21 4,684 
32 - 32 78 - 78 
15 - 15 42 1 43 
153 7 160 751 3 754 
3,997 63 4,060 4,803 64 4,867 
611 2 613 488 11 499 
921 85 1,006 1,513 82 1,595 
2,630 24 2,654 7,473 25 7,498 
4,121 79 4,200 8,652 71 8,723 
2 10 227 320 12 332 
513 2 515 218 - 218 
Czech (Bohemian).......... 2,716 19 2,780 4,891 if 4,898 
Croat (Serbian)............. 2,476 4 2,480 3,496 5 3,501 
Hungarian (Magyar)........ 3,968 40 4,008 4,729 39 4,768 
OY GAM Seo ccaierstot sas ¥,0c01075 ots OMe = - - 1 = 1 
STAN coe mehiteiscc os rete 1,395 49 1,444 2,996 63 3,059 
SHARISO Ek os chess ste 12 9 21 28 5 33 
PORUMIPUOHO: |). he sele sn cielo Os 1 1 2 4 = 4 
MOT OO Moe ab hea Wess cee 199 21 220 296 23 319 
DRRADIAN oo hcstepercaleteistareis eM 9 - 9 11 = 11 

LATS RRS een iaewe ae 4 - 4 2 2 
IDI PATIAN. eiien ce ok st 35 - 35 140 2 142 
MONIMOSO vce h Gorn Seances - - - 2 - 2 
PAPANOSO. 0 ae gus kanes dee 397 - 397 447 - 447 
TELE hte CN ge ene Sa 52 - 52 44 - 44 
Armenian (Aramaic)........ 79 3 82 66 4 70 
Syrian (Arabian)............ 118 % 125 184 7 191 
Totaly c5 cases 66,835 15,568 82,403 108,917 17,333 126,250 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the latest fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1927, British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 52,617 and American citi- 
zens 17,915, or together about 49 p.c. of the total number of immigrants shown in 
Table 6. Next in numerical order came Polish with 18,010, Russians with 8,315, 
Czechoslovaks with 6,678, Finns with 5,859, Jugo-Slavs with 5.390, Hungarians 
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with 4,468. The aggregate of immigrants of the four Scandinavian nationalities 
was 7,663, while Germans numbered 2,354, Belgians 2,243, Dutch 1,567. 

It has previously been pointed out that male immigrants are likely to include 
a large number of transients, and that the immigration of females is more likely 


to represent a permanent addition to th 


e population of the country, and the national 


or racial distribution of that addition. Out of 46,589 females immigrating to Canada 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, 22,353 or 48 p.c. were British subjects and 
6,563 or 14 p.c. American citizens. Thus five out of every eight were British or 
Americans by nationality. The remainder were practically all Continental Euro- 
peans, among whom Poles, with 4,021, or 8-6 p.c. of the whole, were the largest 


single group. 


6.—Nationalities of Immigrants 
fiscal years ended Mar. 


arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United States, 
31, 1926 and 1927. 


Nationalities. 


British Subject............. 
We Sa Citizenscac sree 
Mexican2 seta aenr nce coe ener 
Central American........... 
South American............. 
Argentinian ness. orate 
Brazilians ct sty ier 
Ghailian tem eee eet 
West Indian (Not British). . 
Austrians coe so srdicle cies bree 
Belovan'.csrtrerucicn eer 
Bulgarians oe sees cate ott ote 
Czechoslovakian...........- 
Hinnish were eva 


bali ama Rh Rok setters este ie cect 


Prolisllie, Peaetty eo awed isa ae 


RG Glandi Chemenitecco se cate oe 
INOrWORTAn ets eiverere eases 
PISNHGIE Syed ae rae eee ee ee 
SSS rete eters Seine visteneteaae 
Ukrainian..... Paes ke Bes 
PN amian tenet ctr srccersitia aoc 
OSE NODIAN Mes eee ecient asia es 
UA GVAAN eR ete = ice cierto 


POrsUeues Osc cece se ailete seas 
Span shies vasiccke eles 
Iuxemburger..5.....0.005-0: 
African (Not British)....... 
PAT ADIAN dace des eee. coe ee ae 
IAP eCniaN erence cone 
@hinese mere eae eerie eee 
JAPAROSC...icknacttet eee we ae 
ICON GAT) eine. ha Seite saree 
Persianeencas sane e hshikts els 
SyTianteen ones asecaae am cols 


1926. 1927. 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. US Total Ports. U.S. Total 

37,569 2,251 39,820 50,378 2,239 52,617 
105 15,443 15,548 95 17,820 17,915 
6 7 13 16 4 20: 
2 - 2 7 - 7 

3 - 3 - - - 

a 9 9 > F. Z 
2 - 2 6 1 7 

2 - 2 - - - 

1 - 1 - - - 
124 53 177 794 55 849 
1,170 46 1,216 2,210 33 2,243. 
38 1 39 106 - 106. 
3,230 26 3,263 6,671 7 6,678 
1,863 21 1,884 5,842 17 5,859 
350N. 32 382 326 20 346, 
1,277 74 1,351 2,282 72 2,354 
207 i 220 357 a 364 
1,155 45 1,200 1,525 42 1,567 
3,663 28 3,691 4,447 21 4,468 
1,590 36 1,626 3,269 44 3,913 
3,560 10 3,570 5,386 4 5,390 
8,128 98 8,226 17,920 90 18,010 
4,113 34 1,147 2,527 36 2,563 
6,953 220 7,178 8,122 193 8,315 
1,126 63 1,189 2,031 44 2,075 
50 6 56 29 3 32 
1,064 83 1,147 Syoud 118 3,495 
1,076 90 1,166 1,966 95 2,061 
376 45 421 756 33 789 
346 18 364 503 7 510: 
14 - 14 8 1 9 
31 1 32 83 - 83. 
61 1 62 96 1 97 
313 10 323 1,032 7 1,039 
1 7 8 if ~ uf 
5 1 6 17 2 19- 
32 2 34 21 - 21 

) = 2 = = = 
8 2 10 4 1 5 
67 4 aa PH 3 30: 
= = - 2 - 2 
412 - 412 457 - 457 
12 - 12 15 - 15. 
143 5 148 215 4 219 
29 - 29 34 1 35. 
77,286 18,778 96,064 122,966 21,025 143,991 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 7 will be found the countries 
of birth of immigrants into Canada in the last two fiscal years. The figures show 
that England is the birthplace of more of our immigrants than any other single 
country, with 24,160 in 1927. Poland came next with 18,232, the United States 
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third with 16,306, Scotland fourth’ with 14,991 and Ireland fifth with 9,045, these 
two countries contributing largely out of their comparatively small populations. 
Russians by birth numbered 6,935, Czechoslovakians 6,685 and Finns 5,838— 
this latter again a considerable contribution from a country of small population. 
The aggregate of settlers born in the four Scandinavian countries was 8,956. 


7.— Countries of Birth of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Perts and from the United 


States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Countries of Birth. . ar 
Via Ocean } rom Via Ocean Trom - 
Ports. U.S. Total. Ports. US. Total 
COUN Ee eal 8 eae SP 58 378 435 67 85} 921 
United States............... 255 14, 209 14,464 378 15,928 16,306 
Pretend Oi ccure k cen 18,412 1,208 19,620 22,949 1,211 24,160 
TEYS Eig CaS eee eae ee 5,603 219 5, 822 8,775 270 9,045 
(STEN ENT ee See eae 10,386 692 11,078 14,340 651 14,991 
DUES A iat eae eit Veena nrtes 1,247 55 1,302 Nev iral 46 1,817 
Lesser British Isles......... 131 5 136 142 10 152 
Newfoundland.............. 519 15 534 958 34 992 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 10 = 10 - 2 Y 
Nexisiien Pelee ne fc. 8 9 aly 24 6 30 
Central America............ - 1 1 4 1 5 
PT ORUEA RAC DST ) ance Moreh 2 - 2 ~ 1 1 
Other South America........ 14 4 18 8 3 iki 
Amoont ings asec: oe rte a 12 3 15 16 3 19 
[EEG Us Nes eae See ee 2 1 3 17 1 18 
CTV ek a eS ea 3 2 5 2 - 2 
Guiana, British............. 12 1 13 17 1 18 
West Indies GBr)is.toclecrs 108 21 129 116 28 144 
West Indies (Not Br.)....... eA 2 9 7 1 8 
PSMSUTIAN ee Pe ot, 127 130 257 770 135 905 
eS SL OMUIRYI er Se Sot B 5 Can 1,155 63 1,218 2,204 45 2,249 
PSP TIM Roo We ye 43 2 45 94 3 97 
Czechoslovakia ............ yowe 30 3,252 6,659 26 6,685 
EUS Bra See Ste an a a eel Rat 1,839 36 1,875 5,800 38 5,838 
BEL ANG Centre teen Sey Re cts 386 55 441 358 42 400 
SS RETA OTT So ane eee OR ee 1,110 178 1,283 2,012 188 2,200 
ECC Os cerca tet elev ae eee eee 206 29 235 358 31 389 
[PRO EIGNIG Oe eens Oe ey 1,142 56 1,198 1,485 54 1,539 
Jer eae ae ee ee 3,642 59 3,701 4,467 42 4,509 
1G Ly ok A ie Pe a eae 1,604 ie 1,677 3,258 85 3,343 
TUZO SIAN Ree aes te ee 3,566 14 3,580 5,373 6 5,379 
JEG Ye ES 40 0 See ON re 8,285 144 8,429 18,120 112 18,232 
BRUNA a eee ace se 1,156 44 1,200 2.00 49 2,604 
igtTeTNE) Soe eR Pee Oe eee 7,062 320 7,382 6,602 333 6,935 
LO QTE aera Reet es 1,095 117 1,212 2,028 74 2,102 
GOLARG ee ee heme chen 57 10 67 31 7 38 
TOM WAN Pn ree Seleacesaa oe 1,070 196 1,266 3,355 284 3,639 
ORE Le 5 a mn a en 1,075 192 1,267 1,921 256 2,177 
DWrezeriands: cs ccce ce. tee 366 b2 418 759 37 796 
UU reraT ety era wept 290 31 321 2,186 7 2,193 
SATS BNI es perro woot cram os ch 14 - 14 10 = 10 
Psthonraes, oy..seceat oe. Bee 25 1 26 84 - 84 
DY 19/1 eee a 77 1 78 109 4 113 
LOUA ORIEN Ia 2 ee eee ORES ne ee 318 9 327 1,027 7 1,034 
Ava Galas Say eR REN, ec 29 - 29 38 1 39 
Rorticat ster t en ona 5 2 7 if - 5 
Nay EE rio tA eae 8 A en Po 14 9 23 22 4 26 
Other European Countries ry 
including Luxemburg...... 33 3 36 25 2 27 
PATS AIAG: LES EM ite soot 224 26 250 187 23 210 
New Zealand ccs. k 97 10 107 97 11 108 
RETA CRIST oes Soman e hae 131 8 139 138 6 144 
AMGAGNGE BT,).u' <5 ook oe ss 12 1 13 13 6 19 
Be Se EE Eo rk as 28 5 33 35 3 38 
Mrmonins) 2. Ae os 30 3 33 15 = 15 
CRE i ilk, Oe eee oe Sener 78 5 83 117 6 123 
Lire SEG 3 oy Nol aie aren eee 192 15 207 199 10 209 
|g) eS ee eee Re ee 432 —# 432 492 ii 493 
ROperin pes hs colt shuts: 1 - 1 6 a 6 
PERSIA Ss Shek eee ce. Ba cae 12 1 13 13 = 13 
(SCTE ESE che ome etn 2 ae 123 8 131 214 12 226 
LUT gee Sati 5 Ss aA 92 6 98 75 15 90 
Atlantic Ocean Islands (Br.) 26 3 29 34 1 35 
Atlantic Ocean Islands (Not : 
1 ea? iow sa ak Ae 6 aa eae 6 6 12 25 8 33 
J 7 | ipo ea tela 77,286 18,778 96, 064 122,966 21,025 143,991 
48773—134 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our history, 
Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants have 
landed. In the past few years, however, there has been a great increase in the 
immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax, those entering at this port in 1927 
being five times as many as in 1922. This would appear to be due to increasing 
immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open to traffic. 
Figures for recent years are given in Table 8. 


8.—Total Immigration to Canada, by Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1922-1927. 
Ports. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. } 1927. 
Quebec... mastercase Renee cons 40,7380 31, 717 71,290 59,572 40,963 63,792 
Saint JOlmuss yeas ote eas 8,318 8,580 23,533 9,501 12,245 16,889 
PHialitaxs. pa aoser ee nee ree one sea fue) 5,039 19,279 21,965 20,490 37,677 
INorthuSy.dne yarns clitoris siete ier 3181 1,426 4,884 1,085 435 712 
SV NO Ye selene ce stets aicietete ier inereernstsioretanaas = 69 113 72 5 89 
Montrealleyavenr ncrteiemierttere scr iin - 171 437 200 144 192 
Vancouver Cami eat wee aeee aera este 1,448 797 1,130 1,144 1,333 1,220 
NAO OMEME Gee mmbnansaooam Gags accdome eo 1,020 614 633 459 361 513 
@ther porterssacscvacwer mai ssi eer - - - - - 433 
Via United States Ports— 

ING Wis Orang) enue oerete ce ee 1,543 2,430 6,157 1,452 1,163 1,402 
BOStOn, dante stein pee nenee as 158 37 249 51 26 47 
THOMA Cling snanconusaote settee eee es = - 1 3 8 = 
Philadelphia cal cocr.e- deers tere ecto saaeiaes = - 333 402 - = 
From the United States................- 29,3845 22,007 20,521 15,818 18,778 21,025 
DP OGAL Ss cere sc veers Sees: 89,999 22,887 | 148,560 | 111,362 96,064 143,991 
1Includes Sydney. 2? Arrived via bart of Provideace. %121 immigrants arrived at other U.S. 


ocean ports. 


Destinations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The destinations of the immigrant 
arrivals in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1927 in Table 9, which 
may be compared with the census tables on pages 101 and 102 showing the increase 
of population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. 


While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the period was com- 
paratively small, totalling 192,227, that to Quebec and Ontario was very large. 
Since 1905 Ontario has received a larger number of immigrants annually than any 
other province of the Dominion. The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia) in the 27-year period. 
Owing, however, to the natural drift from East to West, no doubt the western 
provinces have ultimately received the larger share of Canada’s immigration. 
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9.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years 1901-1927. 
ee ee 


Maris ae he 
* time io,| Mani- | S85 | Alber- | Colum-| ny 
Fiscal Years. Quebec. |Ontario. atche- bia and Totals. 
Prov- toba. ant a. Yukon | Shown. 
Terr’y. 
10,216 6,208) 11,254 14,160 2,600) 2,567 49,149 
8,817 9,798] 17,422 22,199 3,483] 3,348 67,379 
17,040) 14,854} 39,535 43,898 5,378 1,838 128,364 
20,222) 21,266] 34,911 40,397 6,994 1,093 130,331 
23,666) 35,811] 35,387 39,289 6,008 1,977 146,266 
25,212} 52,746] 35,648 28,728) 26,177] 12,406 1,766 189,064 
18,319] 32,654! 20,273 15,307} 17,559] 13,650 895 124,667 
44,157| 75,133] 39,789 30,590} 31,477] 30,768 195 262,469 
19,733] 29,265! 19,702 22,146] 27,651) 21,862 32 146,908 
28,524) 46,129] 21,049 29,218] 42,509] 30,721 - 208, 794 
42,914) 80,035) 34,653] 40,763 44,782! 54,701 - 311,084 
50,602} 100,227} 43,477 46,158] 45,957) 51,843 - 354,237 
64,835] 122,798] 43,813 45,147] 48,073} 57,960 = 402,432 
80,368] 123,792] 41,640] 40,999 43,741] 37,608 - 384,878 
Pe ete ee a bee 81,053) 44,873} 13,196] 16,173 18,263} 10,127 - 144,789 
Peon srcleresee ate teta cars ioe 8,274) 14,743| 3,487} 6,001] 7,215 2,836 - 48,537 
React Maar ac ee 10,930] 26,078) 5,247} 9,874] 12°418 5,117 - 75,374 
5S Gor ree Pie 9,059} 23,754 6,252} 12,382) 16,821 5,559 = 79,074 
Beste s mettle feiss che 5 RY 6,772} 13,826 4,862 8,552] 11,640 8,190 = 57, 702 
Pie eae Aas fiat ahs 13,078} 39,344] 11,387 14,287] 20,000} 13,686 = 117,336 
Pita wintatdiceat ac ores alte 21,100, 62,572 12, 649| 18,392] 17,781] 14,630 - 148,477 
RA ae ee ee f 13,724 $4,500) 8,904 9,894] 11,825} 7,840 - 89,999 
LUC Sa ee 2 eee me 9,343} 30,444] 6,037) 8,186] 8.798 6,781 - 72,887 
ROBE etiprsbi gs rove: gtercerane shee 19,979] 65,280} 21,451) 13,200 10;430} 10,280 - 148,560 
C1 es eee ETE ei a ae 16,279] 45,912} 11,772] 14,041 10,952 9,253 = 111,362 
50 es a oR a 11,367) 29,293] 19,079 13,816} 12,540 8,212 87 96,064 
ROQTA erent te cee. b 16,642) 40,604) 36,739} 20,085] 16,367 10,410 16} 148,9913 
Total........... 192,227] 642, 225|1,222,029] 599, 615 1,121,858 448,903} 13,314] 4,240,1741 


1 Includes 3 persons destined for the Northwest Territories . 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to Canad- 
ians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic service. 
In Table 10 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrant arrivals in 
Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


10.— Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada in the 
‘fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


_ i.e 


1926. 1927. 
SS ae Se 
Description. Via trom the Via From the 
Ocean United | Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
i ee [ee ee ee ee ——————— 
Farmers and farm labourers— 
BEEN yon Ieee a Te ENE S © ens 28,032 5,007 33,039 55,650 5,233 60,883 
NYOQUIONT CAR sss cde ie ae 3, 740 1,150 4,890 5,460 1,203 6,663 
Childroney. S054 544s, ee ete | 8,791 1,796 10,587 12,717 1,691 14, 408 
General labourers— 
Montane An cri 2,538 1,368 3,906 4,862 1,828 6,185 
WOMEn Re ath tiie at few tne | 690 145 835 847 224 1,071 
Phildrenty is cs P eS, Fee 817 162 979 1,454 205 1,659 
Mechanics— 
ACB as dirk Wale Ae baal A ed aa Bite 2,745 1,398 4,143 4,617 1,774 6,391 
IW OTrieniat 501 See ae apr a 1,084 289 1,373 1,562 398 1,960 
CAC T N ae ee a  ane ie pakl 843 217 1,060 1,184 303 1,487 
Clerks, traders, ete.— 
ESTES AS eae) eae een Tae 1,662 901 2,563 2,105 978 3,083 
PUGTETE TS, Se, POS k SAU Ger Lhe cs, Se 935 355 1,290 1,064 362 1,426 
Dar enh ax A eR) ee, 565 218 783 663 186 849 
iners— : 
Ey 8 ae eee 477 147 624 965 151 1,116 
Bicnien Nn JeLee: ear a - - - 104 10 114 
earn ee eee i Bare 12 2 14 127 7 134 
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10.— Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada in the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927—-concluded. 


1926. 1927. 
Description. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United | Totals. || Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
et 
Domestics— 
NiipaiGs haan Gene ec nomacoE icone 9,180 506 9,686 13,019 538 13,557 
Not classified— 
Wien’ net cree Netter ouleesy tetnetnoes: 1,584 1,104 2,688 1,564 1,240 2,854 
WW OTUIOM. fice teen seis site retreat 6,604 1,933 8,537 7,592 2,445 10,087 
Ghildrentes.:sepecece ce: see eee: 6,987 2,080 9,067 7,410 2,704 10,114 
Totals— 
Meri ss tote ne dette Seeaareteietersia 37,038 9,925 46,963 69,763 10,749 80,512 
Women ace Je demons its eis eer aenatate DD 2Oo, 4,378 26,611 29,648 5,180 34,828 
@iiildirent cs acct erate ere tet awmneratass 18,015 4,475 22,490 23,555 5,096 28,651 
Motalss..c cessation rece. rset: 17,286 18,778 96,064 || 122,966 21,025 143,991 
Destination— 
Maritime Provinces.....++++++s seers 1,295 375 1,670 2,738 387 3, 125 
@QuebeG.)eo.teee ee wo ener 8,868 2,499 11,367 13,735 2,907 16, 642 
ONtAVION ene ee konto terse 24,091 - 5,202 29, 293 34,769 5,835 40,604 
Manitoban.cc torneo arn ernie erete 17,826 1,253 19,079 35,469 1,290 36,739 
Gaskatchewan.....-----+-s-++s"~"6 10,844 2,972 13,816 16,423 3,662 20,085 
RA er Galaice ic ect rates ots steresieterdore ies 8, 222 4,318 12,540 11,780 4,587 16,367 
British Columbia......-.-..+-++++ 6,058 2,107 8,165 8,060 2,316 10,376 
ATI el eae CORRE ODO oO aat 14 33 47 4 30 34 
INGLEPa AD Womens hobpceneriocanawoob= 68 19 87 8 11 19 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. These regula- 
tions, however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian 
domicile :— 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
ability to earn a living. 

(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 


(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 


(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and persons 
who are likely to become public charges. 


(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 


(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of age, 
or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Table 11, which gives 
the number of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of such 
rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the ten 
fiscal years ended 1918 to 1927, together with the totals for the 25 fiscal years from 
1903 to 1927. 
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11.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports and Deportation after 
Admission, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1903-1927. 


. Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 
Principal Causes. 1903- , Total. 


1917. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1996. 1927.1 
Accompanying rejected 

ROMRGNS Tee non cre es 580 1 - 9 13 39 13 10 21 16 - - 
Alien enemies........... = - - - 4 5 3 - - _ - = 
Bad character.......... 933 ll 2 1 9 2 20 68 21 46 - - 
Contract labour......... 87 - 4 1 - - - - - = = = 
SSrIMINAILY:... eee God. 74 1 1 3 14 6 4 i a 2 - - 
leaden. cee 6 - = = = - - - - - - = 
Lack of funds......:.... 3,214 19 10 28 255 292 24 - - 5 - - 
Likely to become a pub- 

HeEOharve. god kk nes 2,025 19 27 125 236 208 119 87 151 25 - - 
Medical causes..........| 4,943 12 19 a1 99 60 37 130 83 40 - = 
Not complying with reg- 

MUA OIONS ne oho sults 546 8 7| 474) 291) 278] 318] 653] 745) 115 - - 
Previously rejected..... 10 = = = = = = = = 12 - - 
Unskilled labour, B.C... - - - ~ 32} 193 94 33 3 5 - = 

Motalye cece... 12,418 ral 70| = 662| = 953] 1,083! 632! 992] 1,031/ 266] 6891 18,867 
Nationalities. Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 
TESTER LI Dae oro eet ies ener 1,650 5 LLP S108} set93i) 153 98} 187) 199} 109) 209] 2,922 
ATM OFIGAN teh e macaw. 259 11 9 8 11 7 4 6 11 = 5 331 
Other countries......... 10,509 55 50| 546) 749) 923) 530) 799] 821] 157] 475 15,614 
Wotaly..6 noes 12,418 71 70| = 662| += 953| 1,083| 632) 992] 1,031| 266] 689 18,867 


Number Deported after Admission. 


Principal causes. 1903- Total. 
1918. | 1919. | 1920. (1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


1917. 
Accompanying deported 

DOUSONSI Asset areeers 203 39 10 18 37 48 52 78} 145} 158] 165] 953 
Bad character.......... 921 84 35 22 52} 105 66 86 13 59} 2 1,443 
Criminality: .2: 60d... 2,469) 274) 236) 334) 586) 630) 543) 511) 520| 453] 447] 7,003 
Medical causes..........| 3,549 39 70) +123; 133) 313} 282) 649| 420] 410] 470] 6,458 
Not complying with reg- 

MAGIGHS 3) Pic 28 - - - - - 10 7 45) 130) 2 220 
Public charges.......... 5,153 91) 103) 158} 236) 950) 679) 775) 543] 506] 354| 9,548 
Other civil causes....... - - - - - - - - = - 149} 149 

454) 655| 1,044) 2,046! 1,632] 2,106! 1,686] 1,716] 1,585/25, 774 


Number Deported after Admission. 


99) 184) 295) 1,107) 888] 1,377) 985) 899) 808/13,653 
279} 392} 616) 725) 520] 417| 321) 330] - 351) 7,051 
76 79} 183) 214) 224) 312) 380! 487] 426] 5,070 


454| 655| 1,044] 2,046| 1,632) 2,106] 1,686! 1,716] 1,585|25,774 


1Causes of rejections of immigrants at ocean ports in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, are classified 
as follows:—accompanying rejected persons, 39; avoiding port of entry, 218; criminality, 7; giving false 
information, 29; immorality, 5; indirect passage, 75; lack of passport, 37; likely public charge, 42; labour 
exclusion, B.C., 1; medical causes, 27; mentally defective, 24; occupation test, P.C. 183, 121; physically 
defective, 50; stowaways, 14. 2Included under ‘‘other civil causes.”’ 

Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to efficient 
and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth year. This 


inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
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The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in eac 
with the number of applications for their services, 
may be seen that the applications in recent years were 


of young persons immigrated. 


12.—Juvenile Immigrants and Applica 
Nore.—Juvenile immigrants are included in t 


POPULATION 


is given 


he total number of immigrants recor 


Fiscal Years. 


1 Nine months. 


Oriental Immigrants. 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low stan 
labour, is fundamentally an economl 
se portions of the country which are nearest to the 
their economic position threatened. A record of 
f the century is given in Table 13. 


white man in selling his 
problem, affecting most of all tho 
East and the classes which feel 
Oriental immigration since the commencement 0 


Juvenile 
Immi- 
grants. 


No. 
977 
1,540 
1,979 
2,212 
2,814 
3,258 
1,455 
2,375 
2,424 
2,422 
2,524 
2,689 
2,642 
2,318 
1,899 


Applications 
for their 
services. 


h year since 1901, together 
in Table 12, from which it 
from 7 to 15 times the number 


tions for their Service, 1901-1927. 
ded elsewhere. 


Fiseal Years. 


Juvenile 
Immi- 
grants. 


13.—Record of Oriental Immigration, 1901-1927. 


1Nine months. 


Chinese Immigrant 
lation was passed in 1885 
the labouring class should be require 
pay a head tax of $50 each; on Jan. 1, 
increased to $100 and on Jan. 1, 19 
paid by Chinese immigrants, with the exception 0. 
and clergymen and their families, 
record showing the number of Chines 
exempt from it and the revenue realized 


Japan- 


East | 4 

ese. |Indians. Total 

No. No No. 
6 = 2,550 
=- -| 3,587 
- - 5,329 
= = 4,847 
354 45 476 
1,922 387 2,477 
2,042 2,124 4,457 
7,601 2,623 | 12,458 
495 6 2,607 
271 10 2,583 
437 5 5,762 
765 3 7,349 
724 5 8,174 
856 88 6,456 


Applications 
for their 
services. 


—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
dard of living to underbid the 
¢ rather than a racial 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | Hast 
Years. nese. ese. |Indians. Total. 
No. No. No. No. 
ilwemooecocaos 1,258 592 - 1,850 
TON See Oa 89 401 1 491 
TOM 7p ewrinee ee 393 648 - 1,041 
19U8 sec eerie’ 769 883 - 1,652 
1919 cc cee eae 4,333 1,178 - 6,511 
1920 ees scouted 544 711 - 1,255 
IVA peo ooedons 2,485 532 10 2,977 
O22 cercersiseelersl= 1,746 471 13 2,230 
NOPE Dor nacotinn vent 369 21 1,101 
1924 See eee errs 674 448 40 1,162 
LODO aerclereres - 501 46 547 
1926) ron eiavctien «i= = 421 62 483 
(OPA E eA sococeagos 2 475 60 537 
Total........ 61,297 | 23,103 5,549 89,949 


s.—As a result of the influx of Chinese into Canada, legis- 
(48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of 
d as a condition of their entry into Canada to 
1901 (62-64 Vict., c. 32), this amount was 
04 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8) to $500. This tax was 
f consular officers, merchants 
tourists, men of science, students and teachers, a 
e admitted who paid the tax, the number 
being given by years from 1886 in Table 14. 


A 
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re 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38) restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
gration officer. As a result, no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal years ended 1925 and 1926; two are shown by the above table to have 


been admitted as immigrants in 1927. 
14.—Record of Chinese Immigration, 1886-1927. 


shes et 
. total arrivals | Registra- 
Fiscal Years. P. ease jcc admitted tions for mo 
: ° exempt leave. EARS EE 
from tax. 
SS ee eS Ee eee fe ee 
No. p.c. No. $ 
222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
6 0-18 2,168 166,503 
14 0-62 L207 113,491 
22 1-04 666 105,021 
22 1-50 473 72,475 
24 1-34 697 88,800 
24 0-97 768 123,119 
17 0-78 802 109,754 
17 0-39 859 220,310 
26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
26 1-02 1,204 178,704 
62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
84 1-58 2,044 526,744 
128 2-64 1,920 474,420 
69 89-61 2,080 6,080 
146 86-90 2,421 13,521 
200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
752 33-67 3,535 746,535 
695 33-00 3,731 Wlsatou 
688 29-89 4,002 813,003 
805 15-13 3,956 | 2,262,056 
498 7-57 4,322 | 3,049,722 
367 4-93 3,742 | 3,549,242 
238 4.32 3,450 | 2,644,593 
103 8-19 4,373 588,124 
69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
121 30-78 Spele 140,487 
119 15-47 2,907 336,757 
267 6-16 3,244 | 2,069,669 
181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
287 16-44 Usey 743,032 
59 8-30 6,682 434,557 
51 7-54 5,661 334,039 
- - 5,992 308, 659 
- - 3,947 25,969 
2 = 5,987 14, 844 


7,961 8-81 | 123,596 [22,873,393 
eS SE ery 


1 Nine months. 


Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada was comparatively 
negligible prior to the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, but thereafter assumed con- 
siderable proportions, no fewer than 7,601 Japanese immigrants entering Canada, 
largely from Hawaii, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1908, and settling mainly 
in British Columbia. In that year an agreement was made with the Japanese 
Government, under which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports 
issued to Japanese emigrating to Canada, while the Canadian Government agreed 
to admit those possessing such passports, while prohibiting others from entering. 
The statistics of Table 13 show that in this way Japanese immigration has been 
effectively limited. 
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East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by the statistics of Table 13 to have been negligible down to 1907, 
when no fewer than 2,124 Hast Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a Conse- 
quence of the operation of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian 
immigration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared that “it is the inherent function of the 
Governments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any of the other communities’. However, it was 
recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recom- 
mendation which was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in 
Council of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the seven fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921 
to 1927, only 10, 18, 21, 40, 46, 62 and 60 East Indian immigrants respectively were 
admitted. 

Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1927 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 15. 


15.—Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years ended 1868-1927. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Years. $ Years. $ Years. $ Years. $ 
es eal ae 25 eae os 
Tee saacananae 36,050 || 1883......--- 373,958 || 1898.....---- 261,195 1,427,112 
1869.........=--| 26,952 ASSAN Seer 511,209 || 1899......-.- 255,879 1,893,298 
Tt7(Is Sonoaneoceo 55,966 || 1885........- 493,861 || 1900........- 434,563 1,658,182 
HSV cca 54,004 || 1886.......-- 257,355 || 1901.....---- 444,730 1,307,480 
URiaetantestelevatentes 109,954 || 1887......--- 341,236 || 1902......--- 494,842 1,181,991 
ICYBAS Pennoonse 265,718 || 1888......--- 244,789 || 1908......-.-+ 642,914 1,211,954 
AS 7A es eee 291,297 || 1889......--- 202,499 || 1904......--- 744,788 1,112,079 
TRVEFL cocmemonce|| ik tig S905 tees 110,092 || 1905....-...- 972,357 1,388,185 
UST Gea cnacrtee ss 338,179 181,045 || 1906......-.- 842,668 1,688,961 
iy flepnocoraenod 309,353 177,605 || 1907!...-...-- 611,201 2,052,371 
Mey heioc auaneaenn 154,351 189,677 || 1908.....--.- 1,074,697 1,987,745 
NSO vererseiaterereretere 186,403 202,235 || 1909.....--.- . 979,326 2,417,374? 
IEE sanapeecon 161,213 195,653 || 1910........- 960,676 2, 823,9202 
WSSlietea ee. 214,251 120,199 || 1911......... 1,079,130 2,,328,9312 
TSS Qe 215,339 127,438 || 1912........- 1,365,000 2,338,992 
Total..... 44,330,199 
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1 Nine months. s . 
2 Includes expenditure on British Empire Exhibition:—1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 


Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods during recent years. 
The quota system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Govern- 
ment against Huropean immigrants but not against Canadians, had the effect of 
limiting immigration to the United States and as a consequence offering especially 
attractive inducements to Canadians to enter the United States. No record of 
this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian Government, and, while the 
seriousness of the movement was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the 
United States returns, was questioned, on the ground that these returns did not 
make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement 
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was taking place, but until 1924no attempt wasmade to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after an absence of more 
than six months in that country; the results are tabulated in Table 16. 


Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of Europeans 
entering Canada, apparently as bona fide immigrants, but really with the intention 
of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit them to 
do so. The recent tightening up of the American regulations concerning persons 
entering the United States from Canada and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem 
likely to reduce a movement which is already distinctly on the wane. 


Table 16 shows the number of Canadians returning from the United States 
from April 1, 1924, to December, 1927. 


16.— Canadians returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1925-1927, and by Months, April-December, 1927. ‘ 


British 
; Canadian- em) oe Naturalized 
Fiscal Years ended Mar. 31. een acquired Co Total. 

Canadian 

Domicile. 
e357 CORO OE Bae ony MEAG SUT ATG TEAC Een Rae aE Eee 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
PAS ot rs SOOe Deo: a INA R aeCh San n a ce 40,246 4,102 2,873 47,221 
LET Sons OR IRs 8 SBE OE SARC Reon ARE A Ee aE 49,255 5,326 2,376 56,957 

1927— 

PADET aera sree oat ere clas te dan Pe leds 3,711 346 152 4,209 
Mavi iene tec er EC ee naciace cites eee 4,831 573 157 5,561 
CEC aaa gilt, Bars RNIN Ae IAA Ne ane ea 4,167 373 198 4,738 
HOD bec a8 ciacceoo aa tle Oe CPOE RT Rene ae nee 3,000 348 182 3,530 
PAAR sR rane tate PPPOE foe os cialers Sas ESE Se isin 8 3,252 347 215 3,814 
POpPleln pone eee ee: oe tl ee er Bee 3,059 315 157 3,531 
OCDE omaste en eta ieee eee 3,203 197 81 3,481 
MGR (Ut COSTS Bibel: i a gre RS a eC Ree 2,232 162 84 2,478 
TOrOM Db aah ae seGr Ria ase clqecthciiosotaind «eas 2,136 170 74 2,380 
Total for nine months................. 29,591 2,831 1,300 33, 722 


a 


Non-Immigrants entering Canada.—In Table 17 will be found the number 
of returning Canadians and other non-immigrants who entered Canada through 
ocean ports in the two latest fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. The grand 
total of such persons was 51,793 in 1927 as compared with 49,006 in 1926, includ- 
ing non-immigrant tourists numbering 9,345 in 1927 and 7,989 in 1926. 
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17.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-immigrants entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


ee 


1926. 1927. 
Description. ————- Caki Te mE ol i =e 
abin ir abin ir 
Saloon. Class. Class. Saloon. Class. Class. 
Canadian-born returning..... 8,187 7,703 4,302 3,956 6,807 5,454 
British-born returning....... 627 6,476 9,650 769 5,054 11,226 
British naturalized returning 486 1,216 1,373 558 1,168 1,693 
‘Alien nationals returning. ... 65 584 1,565 93 536 1,772 
Non-immigrant tourist...... 1,681 4,754 1,554 1,908 5,086 2,351 
ss professional. 38 230 55 it 19 6 
ss student..... 50 81 25 43 36 il 
theatrical... 6 49 21 il 45 LT 
oe in transit... 1,506 1,367 355 1,486 1,359 332 
Totals.........- 7,646 22,466 18,900 8,821 20,110 22,862 
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2.—_Immi¢gration Policy. 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada occurred in the years pre- 
ceding the Great War, when the total immigration ran as high as 402,432 in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913. This movement was largely due to the policy of 
giving free government lands to those who would undertake to live upon them and 
perform certain residence and development duties and to the opportunities for 
all classes of labour employed in railroad and other construction work. The home- 
stead entries for the period of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 
434,862, and represented the enormous area of more than 70,000,000 acres of fertile 
land in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of 
British Columbia, granted free to settlers as an inducement toward the development 
of the country. 


The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was the: 
problem of re-absorbing into civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning soldiers. 
The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its railway under- 
takings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration policies had to be 
so shaped as'to avoid the necessity of further railway construction on a large scale at 
any early date. This meant that free government lands, of which millions of acres 
were still available, but mostly in districts remote from railway services, ceased to 
be a magnet. With the ordinary channels of employment filled with returning 
soldiers, and free government lands located at such distances from railways that 
settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the Department of Immi- 
eration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its activities almost exclusively 
to those who were in a position to buy land, or were prepared to take farm employ- 
ment, and to household workers. This strictly selective policy, combined with 
certain restrictive regulations which were a natural aftermath of the war, and other 
conditions such as the high cost of transportation and the depreciation of Kuropean 
currencies, resulted in a relatively small movement of immigrants to Canada in 
comparison with the great numbers admitted during the years from 1910 to 1914. 


During 1923, on account of the return of prosperity and the absorption of 
surplus labour, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale and the- 
Government announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest. 
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possible number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. This elicited 
favourable comment in the British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian 
immigration activities. While there are would-be immigrants into Canada who are 
not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industrial unfitness or 
because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or economic 
loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens of thousands 
of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who would be an asset 
to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 


Recognition of the fact that there are many families in Great Britain and 
Ireland who would make good settlers in Canada but are hampered by the high cost 
of transportation, resulted in an arrangement being entered into with the British 
Government, under which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of 
selected immigrants, by means of reduced passage in the case of adults and free 
passage in the case of children under 17, was provided. The agreement provided 
assistance to four classes of British immigrants, viz.:—(a) married agriculturists 
and their families; (b) single farm labourers; (c) houseworkers; (d) juvenile immi- 
grants. The assistance to juvenile immigrants (class “d” )was limited to those 
between 14 and 17 years of age. All assistance was for third class ocean and colonist 
rail transportation, repayable without interest. One feature of the Empire 
Settlement Agreement provided for nomination in Canada, so that any British 
subject residing in Canada may nominate a relative, friend or acquaintance who 
on arrival will be engaged in farming or in housework. Provision was also made 
for nomination by description where British help was wanted and the nominator 
was not acquainted with a suitable immigrant. 


The first assisted passage agreement was made in April, 1923. Others followed 
in 1924 and 1925, continuing, however, the same principle of loan to the adult, 
where necessary, of the entire cost of transportation. On Jan. 1, 1926, a new 
passage agreement came into effect, under which the cost to the adult migrant was 
reduced to a point where the majority can and do pay the rate, and are, therefore, 
not required to refund after entering Canada. This Empire Settlement Agreement 
provided ocean passage, third class, from any port in the United Kingdom to Halifax, 
Saint John or Quebec for £3. The Empire Settlement rate to Toronto was £4:10; 
Winnipeg, £5:10; Regina, Moose Jaw or Saskatoon, £6; Calgary or Edmonton, 
£6:10, and Vancouver, £9. In the autumn of 1926 the £3 ocean rate was reduced 
to £2, with a corresponding reduction of £1 in the rate to the above-mentioned 
destinations. The balance of the fare is made up by contributions and rebates 
by the British Government, the Canadian Government and the steamship companies. 
Single farm labourers are required to pay their own transportation at the reduced 
rates, there being no loans for this class. Houseworkers are required to provide a 
minimum of £2 and may be loaned the balance where necessary. The adults of 
agricultural families may be given loans where necessary, while children under 
17 belonging to agricultural families receive free passage. 


Provision was also made by arrangement with the British Government for 
assisting 3,000 selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in addition 
to the passage assistance already outlined. This was made possible by a loan of 
£300 per family advanced by the British Government, and repayable over a period 
of 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The families must be personally 
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selected by the Canadian authorities and must be approved by the British author- 
ities. Settlement is made under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch 
on farms owned by the Government. Payment of the purchase price of the farm 
is extended over 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The agreement con- 
templated the settlement in Canada of 3,000 British families in three years. Up 
to the end of 1927 some 2,630 families, including 14,529 persons, had actually 
been settled. The success of these settlers was considered by both the British and 
the Canadian Governments justification for an extension of the agreement to cover 
the settlement in Canada of an additional 500 British families in 1928. 


During 1927 an agreement was completed between the British Government, 
the Canadian Government, and the Government of New Brunswick, which pro- 
vides for the placement of 500 British settlers and their families on improved farms 
in New Brunswick during the period from Mar. 1, 1928, to Mar. 31, 1934. The 
plan follows the general scheme of the 3,000 British families settlement plan which 
has already met with so much success, except that in this case the Canadian co-oper- 
ation will be given by the Province and the Dominion working together, instead 
of exclusively by the Dominion Government. The Dominion Government, through 
its Department of Immigration and Colonization, will recruit and select the settlers 
in the British Isles and, co-operating with the Government of New Brunswick, 
will locate the settlers in that province and extend settlement service through its 
Land Settlement Branch. The Government of New Brunswick will acquire the 
necessary farms and will sell them to the settler on terms calling for 25 annual 
payments with interest amortized at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The British 
Government will provide funds for acquiring stock and equipment, and for seed, 
feed and initial payments on farms, which sums will be payable on the same terms 
as the price of the land. 


It is expected that 1928 will see a considerable increase in the movement of 
British immigrants, especially those of the assisted classes. The nomination system, 
which has been simplified to avoid delays, has been widely advertised and efforts 
are being made to increase by this method the movement of young men and young 
women suitable for farm work and house work, who are as yet without experience 
“in these occupations. The immigration of boys between 14 and 17, coming from 
their own homes in the British Isles, is on the increase, and 1927 witnessed the 
largest movement of this sort that Canada has yet secured. Agreements involving 
the co-operation of some provinces in this special work have already heen completed, 
and it is expected that the system will shortly be extended to cover practically all 
the provinces of the Dominion. 


Further schemes, involving co-operation with Provincial Governments, have 
been completed with some provinces and are under discussion with others. It 
is recognized that such co-operation offers the greatest measure of protection to 
the newcomer and is at the same time the best assurance that the needs 
of the country will be adequately met. All settlers selected by Provincial 
Government organizations in the British Isles are given the Empire Settlement 
assistance by the Dominion Government. While the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization welcomes co-operation of all organizations and booking agencies, 
the final selection of assisted immigrants is in the hands of Dominion and provincial 
immigration officials, thus ensuring that selection is uniform and that the needs 
and interests of Canada are kept in the foreground. 


V.—PRODUCTION. 


This section includes a general survey of production, followed by statistics 
of agriculture, forestry, the fur trade, fisheries, minerals, water powers, manu- 
factures and construction. : : 

The term “production” is used in this connection in its popular acceptation, 
v.€., as including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of minerals, 
capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, manufacturing, 
etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities’. It does not include 
various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad and strictly economic 
sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, ete., which add to 
commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of “place”, “time” 
and “possession’’, and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of the 
teacher and doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at all, but are never- 
theless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic language, the 
creation of “service utilities’’. 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1925, the latest year for which complete statistics of the production 
of “form utilities” are available, amounted to $455,297,288, street railway eToss 
earnings to $49,626,231, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $58,753,939, all of 
which, from a broad point of view, may be considered as “production”. It may be 
further noted that of 3,173,169 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1921 
in gainful occupations in Canada, 268,092 were engaged in transportation, 310,439 
in trade, 61,301 in finance, 500,009 in service (including 216,270 in domestic service, 
181,391 in professional service, 94,541 in public administration and 7,807 in recrea- 
tional service),—a total of 1,139,841 or 36 p.c. of the whole. In other words, only 
about 64 p.c. of usefully and gainfully employed persons are engaged in “‘production’’, 
according to the definition adopted in the present statement. Since the remaining 
36 p.c. are probably as “productive’’, in the broader sense of the term, as the 64 p.c., 
we may therefore add thirty-six-sixty-fourths to the total to obtain a rough estimate 
of the value in dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian people, 
according to the economist’s definition of production, which approximates to the 
concept of national income. Since the net value of the commodities produced in, 
Canada, according to the general survey of production which immediately follows, 
totalled $2,939,000,000 in 1922, $3,051,000,000 in 1923, $3,018,000,000 in 1924, 
and $3,325,000,000 in 1925,. the grand total money value of the productive activities 
of the gainfully occupied population of Canada may be estimated at $4,592,000,000 
in 1922, $4,767,000,000 in 1923, $4,716,000,000 in 1924, and $5, 195,000,000 in 1925. 


I.—GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate 
as between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in “mineral production” , as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the production process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the production process—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. 
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The accompanying tables show the total values of all commodities produced 
in Canada in the latest years; the values are given as in the producers’ hands. 


‘Gross’ and ‘‘Net”’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “net”. “Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. “Net? 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the production process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 

Agriculture.—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Forestry —Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being 
limited to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and 
cooperage stock. 


Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild life output the production of pelts on fur farms. 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on the 
other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief 
of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, ete.) in its reports on mineral pro- 
duction, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily 
assigned. 


Total Manufactures. — The figure given for the heading is a compre- 
hensive one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
above, though also frequently regarded as ‘manufactures’, viz., dairy factories, 
fish-canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total as well as 
from “manufactures, 7.€.8.”’, listed in Table 3. 


Manufactures, n.e.8.—The figure given for manufactures, 7.e.8., are exclu- 
sive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely associated 
with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this heading; 
hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained 
by adding the values for manufactures, 7.¢.s., and for the other eight divisions. 


Total Net Value of Production.—Approximately 64 p.c. of the gainfully 
employed persons in the Dominion produced in 1925 goods having a net value of 
$3,325, 115,594. This amount compares with a net production of $3,018,182,081 
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in 1924, $3,051,456,821 in 1923 and $2,939,313,953. in 1922. “Net” production 
represents the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value 
of the materials consumed in the production process, such as seed in the case of 
field crops and food in the case of farm animals. 

The Branches of Production and Their Relative Importance in 1925.— 
Limiting our subsequent analysis to the net production of commodities (‘net”’ 
production signifying the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimination 
of the value of materials consumed in the production process), it is noteworthy 
that in all the nine branches of production except trapping, increases were shown 
in 1925 as compared with 1924, while the decline in trapping was insignificant. 
The greatest gain was in agriculture, the net output in 1925 being $1,342,889,420, 
an increase of $201,993,920 or 18 p.c. over 1924. Manufacturing occupied second 
place in the matter of both percentual and absolute increases. The net output 
of the manufacturing industries in 1925 was $1,360,879,907, compared with $1,256,- 
643,901 in 1924, an increase of $104,236,006 or more than 8 p.c. Mineral production 
was valued at $226,583,333, as compared with $209,583,406, an increase of $16,999,- 
927 or 8 p.c. The advance in construction was $14,988,475 or 8 p.c., the total for 
1925 being $202,102,890. Important increases were also attained in the fisheries 
and electric power divisions, where the gains were 7-6 p.c. and 6-2 p-c., respectively. 
A moderate increase was shown in forestry production, while the total for custom 
and repair industries is estimated for purposes of comparison. 

Agricultural production in 1925 contributed 40-4 p.c. of the net output of 
all branches, while the value added by the manufacturing processes in 1925 was 
40-9 p.c. of the total net production. However, a number of the industries listed 
under manufactures are also included with the several extractive industries with 
which they are associated, and when this duplication is eliminated, the output of 


_ the manufacturing industries not elsewhere included is 31-2 p.c. of the total net 


production. Forestry held third place with a percentage of 9-4 p.c., and mining 
fourth place with a percentage of 6-8, followed closely by construction with a 
percentage of 6-1. The electric power group had an output of 2-4 p.c. of the total 
net revenue. Repair work, fisheries and trapping followed with percentages in 
1925 of 1-9, 1-4 and 0-4 respectively. . 

The details of gross and net production are given by industries for the years 
from 1921 to 1925 in Table 1. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1921-1925. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Divisions of Industry. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
PASTICHUMITON, 2¢.)Ae en ee eee: 1,485,109,796| 1,496,680,534] 1,440,394,690] 1,530,481, 735] 1,792, 828,807 
OV OBGE YT 58 ocviol sc: tain ce no ee 348,032,597 361,848,588 426,696,350 433,816,948 434,745,813 
HEISTIOTICN. Sur ke ee enone ooh 43,456,342 53,425,936 54,019, 239 56,014,651 61,896,067 
BREADDINE Ue oad gras As Bere. suis. 9,527,029 16,814, 302 16,164,559 14,785,634 14,778,173 
BRE Mera nenye cee ween 171,923,342 191,562,981 229,055,748 230,016,492 253,912,742 
Hlectric power: see. 05 once 73,376,580 82,328,866 91,141,296 95,169,768 102,587,882 
Total primary production....| 2,131,425,686] 2,202,661.207| 2,257,471,882| 2,360,285,228] 2,660,749, 484 
BEGMS EPIOTION na). ogc... sie ee 5<ct 259, 641,859 339,389,954 324, 745,698 287,687,809 310,215,481 
Custom and repair?............ 89,108,737 90,837,351 90,837,351 90,837,351 96, 280,000 
Manufactures?.................. 2,534,315,435| 2,482,209,130] 2,781,165,514| 2,695,053,582) 2,948, 545,315 
Total secondary production..| 2,883,066,031| 2,912,436,435| 3,196,748,563| 3,073,578,742| 3,355,040, 796 
Grand Total.... " .....-..| 4,626,589,036| 4,671,856,648) 4,946,900,333| 4,930,417,387) 5,412,657, 934 
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1.-Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1921-1925-concluded. 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Per cent 

of the 

Divisions of Industry. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, fast rere 
duction, 

1925. 

eet ee ee eee ee oe = 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture.......-.--++- 1,092,422,570/1, 148,693, 525 1,107,571, 858]1, 140,895,500 1,342,889,420 40-4 
Forestry......06s,0000:0« 263,235,712| 266,406,716 313,748,937 311,265,847) 313,412,842 g-4 
asheriessenescticerstatrere cur 34,931,935) 41,800,210 42,565,545) 44,534,235 47,942,131 1-4 
‘Trapping eases irre tee 9,527,029) 16,814,302] 16,164,559 14,785,634] 14,778,173 0-4 
Mining esate omer 162,926,722) 184,297,242 214,079,331| 209,583,406 226,583,333 6-8 
Electric power.......-.-- 73,376,580|. 62,173,179 67,496,893] 74,616,863 79,341,584 2-4 
Total primary produc- 

RA to) ea Sele oe TacLcc 1,636, 420,548|1,720, 185,174 1,761,627, 123|1,795, 681,485 2,024, 947,483 = 
Construction..........++- 169,048,630} 220,460,235 912,155,020) 187,114,415 202,102,890 6-1 
Custom and repair?...... 57,956,112) 58,053,266 58,053,266] 58,053,266 61,534,000 1-9 
Manufactures?...........- 1,150, 217,869]1, 198,434, 407 1,311, 025,375|1, 256,643,901 1,360,879, 907 40-94 
Total secondary produc- 

[A8) oan gcapconUgRDOpe 1,377, 222,611|1,476, 947,908 1,581,233, 661/1,501, 811,582 1,624,516, 797 = 

Grand Total....... .|2,814,996,678 2,939,313, 953|3, 051,456, 821 3,018,182, 081|3, 325,115,594 100-0 


1 The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given on page 229 in the agricultural sec- 
tion of this edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream, 

2 Statistics of custom and repair were not collected after 1922, and to effect comparability, the totals 
for that year were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1925 were estimated according to the percent- 
age change in the data for manufacturing. 

3The item ‘‘manufactures”’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and curing, 
shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. This dupli- 
cation, amounting in 1921 to a gross of $387,902,681 and a net of $198,646 481, in 1922 to a gross of $443,240,994 
and a net of $257,819, 129, in 1923 to a gross of $507,320,112 and a net of $291,403,963, in 1924 to a gross of $503,- 


446,583 and a net of $279,310,986 and in 1925 to a gross of $603,132,346 and a net of $324,348,686, is eliminated 
from the grand total. 


4 The proportion of manufactures freed from all duplication (as explained in note 3) to the grand total 
of net production was 31-2 p.c. 


The Trend of Production in the several Provinces in the Readjustment 
Period.—The trend of production during the readjustment period lasting from 
1921 to 1925 exhibited considerable variation in the different provinces. In Prince 
Edward Island, the lowest point was reached in 1922, with substantial recovery by 
1925, when the net value of production was $23,100,000. The depression in Nova 
Scotia continued throughout the period, production in 1925 reaching the lowest 
point of the period after steady decreases from 1920; the great strike in the coal 
mines was mainly responsible-for this poor showing in 1925, when the net value of 
production was $94,800,000. The trend in New Brunswick was similar to that in 
Nova Scotia, the chief variation being an increase in 1925 as compared with 1924. 

In Quebec the main features of the readjustment period were the substantial 
recovery in 1923, the minor recession of 1924 and the marked recovery in 1925. 
In Ontario after 1921 increases were recorded, though the increase in 1924.over 
the preceding year was very slight. 

The special feature in the case of Manitoba was the marked increase in 1924 
compared with 1923, but the net output of 1924 was not maintained in 1925. In 
Saskatchewan the total of 1920, the peak period of inflation, was exceeded in 1922 
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and again in 1925, when agricultural revenues were very satisfactory. High points 
in the net value of production in Alberta were attained in 1923 and 1925. In 
British Columbia, steady increases were shown during the readjustment period 
from 1921 to 1925. 

The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1921 to 1925 in Table 2. It will be seen that in the four years the total net pro- 
duction of the Dominion increased from $2,814,996,678 to $3,325,115,594, or by 
$510,118,916 or 18-1 p.e. 

2.—Gross and Net Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921-1925. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Provinces. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
eeetsland ic. o1a3 cond cant en 24,473,385 22,627,928 22,629, 692 24,378,343 30, 433, 299 
INGER SCOUIAN ncn. sneha? Aa sine 179,975,189} 161,732,817} 169,069,112} 145,356,067] 143,322,354 
New Brunswick... ..2.-c6h.55: 125,497,104} 131,750,875} 128,569,024 127,429,891] 141,589,238 
Quebeescrer ees. seraiaies, osie-+:s 1,219,383, 026] 1,166,602,077| 1,239,158, 892} 1,207,316,656} 1,318,067,087 
ONTSTIO LS ssFah isies suveatens widie s 2,016, 362,396] 2,042, 285,042} 2,187, 229,479] 2,147,755,210| 2,260, 740,955 
Manitoba scan asese tease asd 232,239,386] 236,682,048} 202,478,428} 279,328,851) 290,363,258 
Saskatchewan.on.. 0% ccs see 306,409,889) 375,362,337}  336,458,857| 330,903,240} 467,632,165 
PB IDORUB s oranaes oacigst ates 223,648,964) 221,929,251] 301,105,188] 298,589,566] 356,165,710 
British Columbia.............. 295,309,552) 308,795,097} 354,697,808} 366,499,403] 400,373,303 
MK ON oss ajcjsice ee andobea deans 3,290, 145 4,089,176 5,503,853 2,860, 160 3,970,565 
Grand Total..............| 4,626,589,036| 4,671,856,648] 4,946,900,333 4,930, 417,387 5, 412,657,934 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 

Percent- 

ages of 
Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. a og 

1925. 

$ $ $ $ $ p.c 
PoE island ecca sacs ose 18,910,655) 17,145,781] 17,286,696) 18,138,381] 23,110,406 0-7 
Nova Scotia............. 130,279,898) 115,446,269] 111,560,712} 96,071,433} 94,826,633 2-9 
New Brunswick.......... 85,997,215) 86,742,9 5} 82,575,810] 78,298,070} 87,097,614 2-6 
UEDOO: «aap ise Geechee 735,445,514] 724,923,952) 744,895,912] 729,992,866] 795,993,531 23-9 
OnLanig dSacicescason koe 1,115,962,193]1, 154, 289,316}1, 211,877, 669|1, 217, 764,312/1,259, 737,138 37-9 
BEADIEODA rec ey icic. ats oats 139,818,719; 158,031,262} 124,228,542} 190,022,463] 181,977,811 5-5 
Saskatchewan............ 232,036,948) 311,313,707] 280,023,272) 237,254,471] 360,433,859 10-8 
PGDRDCE toc sees: ito 154,376,861] 161,093,720] 241,241,457] 210,972,370] 257,040,994 et 
British Columbia........ 198,941,272} 206,297,338] 232,279,711] 236,816,575} 260,941,481 7-9 
PEAECOM opis oe 3S ee eles sone 3,227,403 4,024, 643 5,487,040 2,851,140 3,956,127 0-1 
Grand Total........ 2,814,996, 678 2,939, 313, 953|3, 051, 456,821 /3, 018, 182, 081/3,325, 115,594 100-0 
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Relative Production by Provinces.—As will be seen from the preceding 
Table, Ontario and Quebec held first and second places among the provinces in the 
net value of production in 1925, but their percentage to the total for Canada was 
not as high as in 1924. The net output in these two provinces during 1925 
represented 37-9 p.c. and 23-9 p.c. respectively, compared with 40 p.c. and 24-1 
p.c. in 1924. Saskatchewan held third place with a percentage of 10-8 in 1925, 
compared with 7-7 in 1924. The net output of British Columbia in 1925 was 7-9 p.e. 
of the net total for the Dominion. Alberta occupied fifth place in 1925 with a 
percentage of 7-7, while Manitoba was sixth with a percentage of 5-5. (In 1924 
the order was reversed—the proportions of Manitoba and Alberta being 6-8 p.c. and 
6:7 p.c. respectively.) Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
were next in importance in the order named, with percentages in 1925 of 2-9, 2-6 
and 0-7 respectively. 


Types of Productive Activities in the Provinces in 1925.—Maritime Pro- 
vinces.—Production in Nova Scotia was principally in the agricultural, manufac- 
turing and mining industries, which were respectively accountable for 32-8 p.c., 
28-7 p.c. and 18-6 p.c. of the net output of the province. The contribution of 
manufactures, aside from processes carried on in connection with the extractive 
industries, was 19-0 p.c. In view of the recession in the lumber industry in New 
Brunswick, agriculture moved into first place as a producer of new wealth in 1925, 
the proportion being 36-2 p.c., while forestry contributed an output of 33-3 p.c. 
Manufacturing occupied third place with an output of 16-6 p.c., followed by fisheries 
with 5-5 p.c. Agriculture, including fur farming, contributed 84-8 p.c. of the 
net output of Prince Edward Island. Declines in the net outputs of forestry, 
mining and construction in the Maritime Provinces were counterbalanced by in- 
creases in agriculture, manufactures and other lines. The net result was that 
the value of production was 6-5 p.c. greater in 1925 than in 1924, Nova Scotia 
alone showing a slight decline. 


Quebec.—The product derived from manufactures in Quebee was greater than 

that from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of establish- 
ments associated with the extractive industries, contributed 41-3 p.c., while the 
net output of the entire manufacturing division was 51-3 p.c. Farming came 
second with a production of 27-8 p.c., and forestry with an output of 12-1 p.c. 
occupied third place. With the exception of forestry, increases were shown in each 
of the branches of production in 1925 compared with 1924. 


Oniario.—The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when stripped 
of all duplication, was $564,800,000, compared with $363,400,000 from agriculture. 
Forestry held third place with 7-4 p.c. of the total, and mining followed with 7 p.c. 
The construction output was 6-3 p.c. of the net production of the province. The 
increases in 1925 over 1924 in agriculture, mining, electric power, repair work and 
manufactures counterbalanced the decline in the remaining branches of production. 
The net output of manufactures increased by $54,800,000, and agriculture showed 
a gain of $17,200,000. 


Prairie Provinces.—Nearly 93 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was obtained 
from farming, which also largely predominated as a producer of new wealth in 
Manitoba and Alberta, the proportions being 62 p.c. and 76 p.c. respectively. 
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Mineral production, chiefly coal-mining, held second place in Alberta, with an output 
of 10 p.c. of the provincial total. Manufacturing was second in importance in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Larger grain yields accounted for the increase 
in the net production of Saskatchewan and Alberta, while agricultural income 
showed a decline in Manitoba. Despite the decline in Manitoba, the net value of 
production in the three Prairie Provinces showed an increase over 1924 of $161,- 
200,000 or 12 p.c. 


British Columbia.—The net production from manufacturing in British Columbia 
during 1925 was in excess of $99,900,000, but more than half of this amount was 
derived from manufacturing processes closely associated with the primary industries, 
especially logging and fishing. The remainder, $35,600,000, was 13-6 p.c. of the 
net output of the province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry constituted the 
chief source of new wealth—about 28-3 p.c. of the total output of the province 
was contributed by the forest. Mining and farming followed in order, with per- 
centages of 25 and 18 respectively. The general increase in the net output of pro- 
duction in the province during 1925 indicates that the improvement in business 
conditions was well distributed throughout the main branches of industry. (See 
Table 3 for gross and net money values and Table 4 for percentages.) 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 
Industries. Edward eM abe Paphos Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
fate yi La nit Ce Speen eRe ely 24,803,854 41,164 453 39,962,109 305,405,788 520, 244,520 
ORES LEC Seer rece ee ee 857, 239 11,757,871 40,344,710 132,587,113 131, 602,383 
RISD ORIONS. 5. 7sce tee eet ccey cs 2,228,604 13,914,346 5,824,071 3,484,418 3,436,412 
TEND DIOS etre ne ane Soe oo eee i 3,349 226,394 161,754 2,199,306 3,346,912 
Virago Cee es oe ret cle - 17,625,612 1,743,858 24,272,593 93,814,720 
BUGCETIC POW s.clscs,acjciae sss 132,573 2,559,231 1,624,445 28,129,838 49,651,990 
ASOMSErMELAOM. toh 5 yc sainaie sete 345,600 5, 246 , 202 4,273,300 129,984,685 123,797,433 
Custom and Repair. 2). .cce.n. 249 , 000 3,240,000 2,025,000 18,570,000 44,232,000 
Mamiiactarest oso. cons nasee. 4,290,149 65,033,701 73,374,660 820,563,757 | 1,527, 154,660 
Grand Total.......... 30,433, 299 143,322,354 141,589,238 |1,318,067,087 | 2,260,740,955 
: Saskat- British 
Industries. Manitoba. chewan. Alberta. Columbia. Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
A BTICWUNEGs, 5 Sank dtenin cen sce 146,708,685 | 418,482,783 250,004, 725 46,051,890 = 
HOLES ET Vins. hehe et eer ioe oan 5,534,245 2,585,388 3,820,558 105,656,306 - 
RRMA CICS Sots ey. c8 5, sta oe vas Ae 1,466,939 494, 882 458,504 30,572,521 15,370 
LEAS Cy ag eR acta 1,566,843 1,796,986 2,006, 282 1,395,519 2,074, 8282 
DEO ee ee oo ane lc cece. 2,276,759 1,076,392 25,318,866 85,992,301 1,791,641 
Pilectrigs Power. = 2 se. 625 o.8e 4,767,119 2,862,368 3,533,728 9,237,864 88,726 
ONS ETS HOR os no eee cae cnt 13,115,579 4,923,100 3,867,500 24,562,082 - 
Custom and Repair............ 7,473,000 6,020,000 6,341,000 8,130,000 - 
ETT ri ge en ee 124,145,763 40,093,273 75,113,517 | 218,775,835 - 
Grand Total............. 290,363,258 467,632,165 356,165,710 400,373,303 3,970,565 


(1) The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the 
grand total for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
which may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under 
construction as well as under manufacturing. The following statement gives the amount of the duplication 
by provinces:—Prince Edward Island $2,477,069; Nova Scotia $17,445,456; New Brunswick $27,844,669; 
Quebec $147,130,411; Ontario $236,540,075; Manitoba $16,691,674; Saskatchewan $10,703,007; Alberta $14,- 
298,970; British Columbia $130,001,015. | 2Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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3.Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1925—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Hana N N 
Industries. war ova ew ac 
Island. Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
a Sits Dean DS pe bes ht ar LS bank ce R GS 3A) ea Mh sede MR 5s 
$ $ $ $ $ 

IA Sr ICULEULOs ce cersalniee aicree sieieeiel 19,590,009 31,109,785 31,512,174 | 221,469,735 363,408,466 
IN OKES EDV. sa cerere meio ateicietectoiniecent= 784,911 9,923,622 28,994,744 96,402,357 93,371,213 
HAighOries sociie sincere sarcasm ee 1,598, 119 10, 213,779 4,798,589 3,044,919 3,436,412 
Trappine ec seraess eee 3,349 226,394 161,754 2,199,306 3,346,912 
Mammon iter cttcttersiore slletere otevseere = 17,625,612 1,743,858 24,272,593 87,992,370 
Electric Power..........+-+-+-- 132,234 2,028,840 1,259,633 22,764,898 35,427,897 
Gonstructionuccd. se -eiewiane 224,500 3,572,058 2,841,000 84,814,928 79,674,315 
Custom and Repair.........--- 150,000 2,070,000 1,294,000 11,860,000 28,291,000 
Manufactures?...........+.++++- 1,484,484 27,179,505 28,488,368 | 408,103,754 698, 214,992 

Grand Total.......... 23,110,406 94,826,633 87,097,614 | 795,993,531 | 1,259,737,138 

Industries. Manitoba. Sp Alberta. ER Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ASricultures ascii si ciiemcie ce 112,482,851 334, 634, 646 194,560,324 34,121,430 - 
HORes trys sae eee Sees 4,414,973 2,389,475 3,378,345 73,753, 202 - 
PISHERICS ence emi ice acres 1,466,939 494,882 458,504 22,414,618 15,370 
AM Ei joriass. GadaunonooouUDTOLeoN 1,566,843 1,796,986 2,006, 282 1,395,519 2,074, 8282 
Ma nines eatttreia sie siclereinte ctener= 2,276,759 1,076,392 25,318,866 64,485, 242 1,791,641 
Wiectricseowereneccs sect 4,245,537 2,849,200 3, 202, 354 7,356,703 74,288 
Construction......... an 8,626,039 3,200,000 2,511,000 16,639,050 - 
Custom and Repair..... Saati 4,772,000 3,849,000 4,051,000 5,1°7,000 - 
Manufactures!.......2......--+- 52,462,650 15,739, 692 29,257,607 99,948,855 - 

Grand Total.......... 181,977,811 360,433,859 | 257,040,994 | 260,941,481 3,956,127 


1 The totals for manufactures include duplicated amounts which are deducted in computing the grand 
total for each province. The duplication arises from including, in two places, industries which may be 
regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under construction 
as wellas under manufacturing. The followingstatement gives the amount of the duplication by provinces:— 
Prince Edward Island $857,200; Nova Scotia $9,122,962; New Brunswick $13,996,506; Quebec $78,938,959; 
Ontario $133,426,439; Manitoba $10,336,780; Saskatchewan $5,596,414; Alberta $7,703,288; British Columbia 
$64,370,138. 2Includes the trapping industry of tl.e Northwest Territories. 


4.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Output of Each Province, 1925. 
OE —— —————————————— —————— 


Prince 


Industries. Edward SS otin Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 

Island. SOE wick. 
Agriculture..... 0... .csecedecceesesccteccsectecces: 84-8 32-8 36-2 27-8 28-8 
GrOSEDYinc nc ccm avetete cietete oiniee cles aterete eter aielcleloe'* «(rial siareisee 3-4 10°5 33°3 12-1 7-4 
Hisherieaiersccc cereale coo ctr clelale ciernie siete sre bieriers 6-9 10-8 5-5 0-4 0-3 
Ube) Un aRaedahi sted OnOO DOO SOUOODN DONO OSHONOTD 0-0 0-2 0-2 0:3 0-3 
i Ehthivay 0 Osa sein igaopnokncunocdnqacoucp bro cnoTUd ors. 0-0 18-6 2-0 3-0 7-0 
lec tric POwebae sie cent tie eters eloaiew is islaickelninis.ele 2 0-6 2-1 1-4 2-9 2-8 
GOnstruchion sea cociocs cess ee wee seleleeleiielos sales tere 1-0 3-8 3-3 10-7 6-3 
Repair Work. .......scecscecececscecesetenetereres 0-6 2-2 1-5 1-5 2-3 
Manufactures, 1.€.8.....ccscecccccererecerereretcens 2-7 19-0 16-6 41-3 44-8 
Grandi Wotalee seceie cra cree eee gene 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Total manufactures (percentage to grand total 

of net production)...........00++---e+eeeee> 6-4 28-7 32-7 51-3 55-4 

Aire Sas- British 

Industries. taba katche- | Alberta. Col- Yukon. | Canada 
" wan. umbia. 
ee ee ee Se = 
Aoriculturesssscree sete vee aera sis ser 61-8 92-8 75-7 13-1 - 40-4 
MOLES UL Yee ss qecdeiiebateiot oo Sareea = aster 2-4 0-7 1:3 28-3 = 9-4 
Misherieseeceac ssaviouleeie cere scien ne 0:8 0-1 0-2 8-6 0:3 1-4 
Ab eit con. conoaneodcT ilove dace goeenes 0-9 0:5 0:8 0:5 52-42 0-4 
hh an Ponsa sooduanesrarnnaDodauaoKe 1:3 0:3 9-8 24-7 45-5 6-8 
Blectric Power... .....0se+e+ensseseseses 2-3 0:8 1-2 2-8 1-8 2-4 
Construction. 1. de -weseesciginge rs 4:8 0-9 1-0 6-4 - 6-1 
Repair Work...........:0cecececsceceees 2-6 1-1 1-6 2-0 - 1-9 
Manufactures, 0.€.8........+++seeee reer 23-1 2-8 8-4 13-6 - 31-2 
Grand Total............5..+6-- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total manufactures (percentage to 

grand total of net production)... 28-8 4-4 11-4 38-3 00-0 40-9 


2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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II.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single 
industry of the Canadian people, employing in 1921 32-8 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products constitute in raw or manufactured form a very large 
percentage of Canadian exports. 

This section of the present volume begins with a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics of agriculture, including 
agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, fur farming, 
dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices and miscellaneous, 
and since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the world market, 
the sub-section closes with a review of the world’s statistics of agriculture, compiled 
from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


1.—Development of Agriculture in Canada. 


The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pages 186 to 191 an article on the 
Development of Agriculture in Canada, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is referred. 


2.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that ‘in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also ‘‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make - 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada’’. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their head both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of Agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 
short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 


1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; (7) 
patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order of 
the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the following 
branches:—(1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (3) Health of 
Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications. 
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ee 
For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of — 
Agriculture, see in the index “Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion Govern- 
ment Departments”. For the publications of the Department, covering a wide 
field of information, see in the index the entry “Publications of Dominion Depart- 
ments’’. 
2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under the Minister of Agriculture, 
who supervises agricultural instruction, the agricultural and technical high school, 
the cheese and butter factories, and the women’s institutes of the province. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the Province of Nova Scotia is administered 
as a branch of the Department of Natural Resources. The administration of the 
Agricultural Branch is divided into fourteen main divisions :-—(1) agricultural college, 
(2) demonstration farm, (3) agricultural societies, (4) exhibitions, (5) dairying, 
(6) poultry, (7) entomology, (8) horticulture, (9) apiculture, (10) soils and fertilizers, 
(11) agricultural extension service, (12) statistics, (13) markets, (14) women’s 
institutes. 

New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows:—(1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) 
elementary agricultural education, (3) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) 
dairying, (5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) 
women’s institutes, (10) agricultural representatives. 

Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following branches: 
dairy, live stock, poultry, field husbandry, horticulture, bee-keeping and sugar- 
making, domestic economy, publications, the Journal of Agriculture, county agents 
(agriculturists), entomology and plant pathology, the provincial laboratory and 
dairy school. Other important activities under the supervision of the Department 
are:—the agricultural societies and farmers’ clubs, demonstration farms, demon- 
stration fields, household science teaching, women farmers’ clubs, co-operative 
agricultural societies, agricultural schools and the veterinary school. 

Ontario.—The Ontario Department. of Agriculture includes the following 
branches:—agricultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, fruit, co-operation 
and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural representatives, colonization 
and immigration. The Department conducts the Ontario Agricultural College, 
the Ontario Veterinary College and the experimental farm at Guelph, the Agri- 
cultural School at Kemptville, the Ridgetown experimental farm, the horticultural 
experimental station at Vineland and the demonstration farm at New Liskeard. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, a live stock 
branch, a game branch, a co-operative marketing branch, and a weeds branch. 
It also conducts the Manitoba Branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly adminis- 
trative. It includes six principal branches:—live stock, field crops, dairy, bureau 
of statistics, game, co-operative organization and markets. The live stock 
branch provides the organization for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing 
and selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on credit terms, registering brands for 
live stock and selling cultures for the prevention of black leg and other diseases of 
live stock. The field crops branch aids in promoting better crops and providing 
control measures for suppressing insect and weed pests. The exhibition work of the 
Department is also supervised by the branch. The dairy branch maintains a butter- 
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- grading service for the creameries, directs the grading of cream at all the cream- 
eries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the’ pro- 
visions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, 
cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The bureau of statistics, in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service 
and gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock of the province. The 
game branch administers the Game Act, including the collection of fur royalties, 
and has the direction of the provincial museum. The co-operative organization and 
_ markets branch grants charters to co-operative associations under the Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co-operative stock shipping and poultry 
marketing and maintains an exchange service by a weekly news letter through 
which buyer and seller are brought together. The Department has also, temporarily, 
a bureau of debt adjustment to facilitate settlement of disputes between creditors 
and debtors. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services:— 
dairy, live stock, veterinary, agricultural schools and demonstration farms, seeds 
and weeds, poultry, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s home 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, marketing 
services, district agriculturists and moving picture bureau. 


British Columbia.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture are :—horti- 
cultural, field crop, live stock, dairy, inspection and fumigation of imported fruits 
and nursery stock, etc., entomology and plant pathology, markets, apiary inspection, 
statistics and publications. 

For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry ‘‘Publications of Provincial Governments’’. 


3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental Stations. 


Amongst the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal breed- 
_ ing and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work has 
had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The intro- 
duction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and it is 
of interest to note that other newer wheats, also originated by the Experimental 
Farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis in large areas. Among the 
earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have passed permanently 
into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those relating to early seeding, 
summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fertilizing value of clover crops 
and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the common red clover 
and alfalfa now enter into rotations as the result of experiments and efforts to 
obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance to winter-killing. Further 
experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting cereals are now being carried 
on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area of Canada. Other researches 
relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees for the Prairie Provinces. This 
research work has already had a profoundly ameliorating effect upon Canadian 
agriculture; statements regarding the work now under way at the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms and Stations and at Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
mental Stations are appended. 
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(a2) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. 


Central and Branch Farms.—Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament 
(49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion Experimental Farms system was at first made up 
of the Central Farm at Ottawa and four Branch Farms:—one ‘at Nappan, Nova 
Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces; one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian 
Head for the Northwest Territories ; and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations.! These, with an 
Experimental Fox Ranch, now total 26, with a total acreage of 12,818-51, as com- 
pared with the original five farms, having a total acreage of 3,472, as established in 
1886. The following table shows the present number of Farms and Stations, with 
the acreage of each and the date of establishment. 
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, : Date 
Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. eatablished: 
Central Farm, Ottawa ware Ontariosy.© su ahe. 467 1886 
Kanuskas ine Station... «sacs cesecsaeones. cig LOIN S10) oe pa Benaee 1,270 1910 
Harrow Station. Jorsca soe ace , Ges. |ONtALIO Be eec li taen 198-3 1909 
Charlottetown Station ..|Prince Edward 
slandiews) eee 168 1909 
Summerside Fox Ranch Prince Edward 
Island Masses .cer 2 5 1925 
INS Ppa Marin: say, rtoste Sots 5 Seale haw eaerek .| Nova Scotia........ 465 1886 
mventville Stations \ixncqsec cesses ose: .|Nova Scotia........ 452-9 1912 
Fredericton Station................. .|New Brunswick..... 525 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station.. mIQUCWECanmaat te ace 251 1911 
Cap Rouge Station................ ni QUODEC ieee anadeniee 345-31 1911 
Lennoxviile Station............... MQUCDEC a hace eects 600 1914 
FURPOPMONSta iON ts assent ec ee. Me |QUCDEE, -..0-. aera. 1,200 1916 
Harnham station. dces ade saaeoc sense era QUCDEC setae. oo E 95 1912 
sBrandontlarm. sche oe eee eee ee Bi NAADILOD Aa sree ete 652 1886 
Morden Station... date cccneneceeee tec eve| MAnItODAs ce eistarelels 302 1915 
Indian Head Farm: 2.555. .cninheoescn ...|/Saskatchewan....... 680 1886 
FROSUNOIN SLAtION Se was ey inane ee ...|Saskatchewan....... 650 1908 
Seott station as. se ete ae nae ...|Saskatchewan....... 520 1910 
Swift Current Station............. ...|Saskatchewan....... 640 1920 
Lacombe Station.................. en ee pAlbertansc. <5 au 490 1907 
ieethbridge: Stations: :csew..wnedicn meee lees Moers se ALDOLta aceon eee. 400 1906 
Hivermeroistation: My. sehic. eee sath coe, .......-|British Columbia... 82 1912 
Wandermere’ Sta tionsaies ore onic none oe hikeie nce ...|British Columbia... 285 1923 
PNMIMErIANd Stationcwad norte es, ee eum ...|British Columbia... 545 1914 
IS ZASSTZANATIN Me Ate ee ct. a ee Ee nel a oe ...|British Columbia... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island.................... .....|British Columbia... 130 1912 


a 


In addition there are seven sub-stations, viz. :—Wainwright, Alberta; Salmon 
Arm, B.C.; Fort Vermilion and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Forts Smith, Resolution and 
Providence, Northwest Territories; Horse Farm, St. J oachim, Que., (operated from 
Cap Rouge); and Betsiamites, Saguenay Co., Que. Experimental work under 
the Division of Illustration Stations is conducted on 10 farms in Prince Edward 
Island, 15 in Nova Scotia, 17 in New Brunswick, 43 in Quebec, 13 in Ontario, 
13 in Manitoba, 24 in Saskatchewan, 16 in Alberta and 13 in British Columbia. 
Small experimental plots are also being operated at several points along the line of 
the Hudson Bay railway. 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at Ottawa, 
as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. ‘Thereat are 
situated the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and 
the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, both at 


1 The five original farms established in 1886 are known as “Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
Bre styled ‘‘Experimental Stations”. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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the Central and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued throughout 
the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical 
officers and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be conducted. 
The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of 
the various lines of general experiment, and also conduct experiments of local 
importance. 


The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and which have each a technical officer in charge, are as 
follows:—(1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (3) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) Cereals; 
(6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economie Fibre Production; (9) 
Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustration Stations; 
(13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these Divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work in breeding cattle and hybrid buffalo 
at Wainwright, Alberta. 


Bacieriology.—The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro- 
cultures for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in 
which close co-operation with the other Divisions is maintained in research work 
having a bacteriological bearing. 


Botany.—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany and 
plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied and 
special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in 
addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Char- 
- lottetown, P.E.1.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Brandon, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; and Summerland, 
B.C. In addition, two large laboratories for the study of rusts and other grain 
diseases are maintained at Saskatoon, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. Investigations 
are being conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small 
fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. Approved varieties are grown on a larger 
scale and distributed to farmers. Among the more recent varieties produced in 
this Division and now widely grown in Canada are the Arthur pea and the Huron, 
Marquis and Prelude wheats. Two interesting varieties originated by this Division 
are the Garnet and Major wheats, now being introduced, ripening not quite as 
early as Prelude but yielding better. The Division also carries on extensive milling 
and baking tests. The expansion of breeding work, especially for disease resist- 
ance, and the creation of an extensive plan of co-operative experiments with farmers, 
are two developments of the past year. 
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Chemistry.—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis of 
fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, ete. 
It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount of 
analytical work for other Branches and Departments. Field tests with various 
kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried on by this Division at a number of 
the branch farms and stations. - 


Extension and Publicity —This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer, by making the work of the farms as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many fairs as possible 
each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 


Economic Fibre Plants.—The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable for 
fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants (flax and 
hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly 
for demonstrational purposes, the Division is conducting extensive co-operative 
trials at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and Lunenburg, 
N.S. 


Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of the 
main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, moisture requirements of various 
crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of pro- 
duction of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. 


Forage Plants —The Division has for its work the originating and variety 
testing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant 
breeding with these; the. collection of genera and species likely to be of value as 
forage plants; the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, 
including sugar beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varicties 
newly obtained and not available commercially. 


Horticulture—The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads :—vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening and 
plant breeding. In the three first-named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. Much co-operative work 
with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry culture, ete., is under way. 


Illustration Stations—This Division forms another connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer. The stations are now 164 in number. Each 
is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according to 
directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 


Poultry.—The scope of the work of the Poultry Division has been greatly 
extended during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of 
investigation :—artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of 
breeding and rearing, production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, 
and housing of poultry. Poultry survey work, 7.e., the endeavour to get groups of 
farmers in various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and 
returns, is already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the 
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farm flock. Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried on. Investi- 
gations in poultry diseases are extensively conducted in co-operation with the 
Health of Animals Branch. 

Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During 
the growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of com- 
bating diseases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are exten- 
sively conducted. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer:—(1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by “Season- 
able Hints”, a 16-page pamphlet, brought out every four months, with a circulation 
of about 440,500 and now in its thirteenth year; and (4) by articles in the press. 
The farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, demonstrating, 
judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Excursions to the 
various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the attention of 
the farmer. 


(b) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 


Nova Scotia. 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—The College of Agriculture is situated at 
Truro, near the centre of the province, and consists of five buildings used for instruc- 
tional and investigational purposes, a general live stock farm of 390 acres with farm 
buildings, a foultry farm of about 5 acres and a horticultural farm of about 30 acres. 

The college is primarily a teaching institution, with three main courses:— 
(1) the degree course of two terms, running from Nov. 1 to April 30; (2) the farm 
course of two terms, running from Jan. 1 to April 1; (3) the home economics course 
of 3 weeks’ duration, conducted from Jan. 6 to 26. The degree course is practically 
identical with the first two years’ course at such degree-giving colleges as Guelph 
and Macdonald. Students completing the two years at Truro are admitted without 
examination to the third year at these degree-giving colleges and complete their 
degree course in four years. The qualifications for entrance to this course are farm 
experience and an education equivalent to university matriculation. The farm 
course is of shorter duration, planned to meet the case of the average farm boy 
who cannot be spared from the farm for a long period, and also adapted to those 
of more advanced education who wish to take advantage of so practical a course. 
These two courses were attended by 63 pupils in the session of 1926-27. The home 
economies course is open to all Nova Scotian women and girls over 16 years of age. 

On the farm proper is kept an excellent selection of the various classes of 
live stock. A certain amount of investigational work is conducted, more particu- 
larly with fertilizers, lime, permanent pasture crops, silo crops and other classes of 
crops. There are fully equipped chemical and entomological departments, which 
are carrying out scientific investigations relating to various phases of agriculture in 
Nova Scotia. 

The work of the college is summarized in the annual report of the Department 
of Natural Resources for Nova Scotia, and a college prospectus is also issued annually. 
These publications may be obtained on application to the Principal of the College 
of Agriculture, Truro. 
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Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The college is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The college 
property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows:—main farm, 584 acres; agronomy 
plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vegetable gardens, 
25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, flower beds, school 
garden and recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. The agricultural 
engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, bacteriology, chemistry, horticulture, 
physics, plant pathology, poultry, zoology and entomology departments are all well 
equipped for the numerous researches and experiments under way. In the School 
of Agriculture, the courses offered include 4-year courses, leading to the B.S.A. 
and B.Sc. in Agr. degrees, a two-year diploma course for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
and various short courses. Postgraduate work can be taken in agronomy, bacteriology, 
chemistry, entomology and _ plant pathology—the higher degrees offered being 
M.S.A., M.Se. and Ph.D. In the School of Household Science, the courses include 
a 4-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Household Science, a 2-year 
institution administration course, a 1-year homemaker course, three short courses, 
each of about three months duration, in household science, etc. In the School 
for Teachers, courses under the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public 
Instruction of the Province of Quebec are offered, leading to intermediate, kinder- 
garten and elementary diplomas. The teaching and experimental staff of the 
college consists of about 60 members. The total enrolment for 1926-27 was 716. 
More complete information respecting the work of the college will be found on 
record in the Canada Year Books of 1916-17, pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 235-237. 
The annual report of the college and the annual announcement should be con- 
sulted. 

School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and 
on the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line, it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the school and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. It was 
established in 1859. The students of the school are divided into (1) those taking 
a four-years’ agronomic course, and (2) those receiving special practical training 
for two years. The school is affiliated to Laval University, Quebec, which awards 
the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture) to successful students 
of the first class, whilst those in the other receive a Certificate of Agricultural Pro- 
ficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). Lectures in adjacent parishes are frequently 
given by the school professors, who also conduct agricultural pages in one of the 
largest provincial weeklies for the extension of new agricultural information. Cul- 
tural experiments are also undertaken at the school and bulletins are published. 


Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the Lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Montreal 
(now University of Montreal) on March 25, 1908. The total area of the farm 
comprises 1,800 acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important 
place. The area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees 
(apples, cherries, pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. 
Special attention is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of con- 
siderable importance and has been entirely formed at the institute itself. Official 
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milk records begun in 1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals 
in the “record of performance”, with an average yield exceeding 10,000 lb. of milk. 
The raising of swine, poultry and bees is also practised. 


Ontario. 


Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
college and experimental station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the benefit of the province. . The land property consists of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm proper consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings for 
dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a four-year 
course for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a two-year 
course for the associate diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
summer courses for teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Mac- 
donald Institute. The teaching and experimental staff consists of about seventy- 
five members. In 1874 the college opened with 28 students. The total enrolment 
in long and short courses in the academic year 1925-26 was 1,706. More complete 
information respecting the researches and experimental work undertaken at the 
college will be found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 243-245, 
and 1918, pp. 238-241. Reference may also be made to the 52nd annual report 
of the college, covering the year 1926. 

The Kemptville Agricultural School and Farm have grown rapidly in importance 
during recent years. On a somewhat smaller scale than Guelph, they provide 
excellent agricultural educational facilities for Eastern Ontario. 

The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland in the centre of the Niagara 
fruit belt is the most important station in Canada for work upon the special problems 
of the fruit and vegetable grower. Considerable success is attending the effort 
to breed improved varieties of such fruits as peaches, cherries, pears, grapes, straw- 
berries and raspberries, as well as important vegetables. Extensive tests of cultural 
methods for fruits and vegetables are also carried out. 

The Ridgetown Experimental Farm in the southwestern peninsula and the 
New Liskeard Demonstration Farm in Northern Ontario devote particular attention 
to the crops and problems peculiar to farming in their respective districts. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg.—The field husbandry depart- 
ment is conducting researches and experiments in the following lines:—(1) forage 
crop improvement; (2) cereal crop improvement; (3) soil and crop management; 
(4) co-operative experiments; and (5) studies in quality of farm crops. The work 
of the forage crop improvement division has for its object the production and 
improvement of plants suitable under Manitoba conditions for pasture, hay and 
fodder. The major investigations are being conducted with alfalfa, red clover, 
sweet clover and corn. Work is also being done with timothy, western rye, brome, 
meadow fescue and meadow foxtail grasses. In the cereal crop division, the aim 
is the improvement of cereal crops, flax, peas and buckwheat, for use in the various 
districts of Manitoba. Special attention is being given to the development of 
disease-resistant strains of suitable market value. The work of the soil and crop 
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management section was planned for the following purposes:—(1) to give data 
for teaching and lecture work; (2) to give first-hand information, so that daily 
inquiries on soil and crop management might be answered from the results of experi- 
ments; (3) to give material for the publication of bulletins from time to time on 
provincial field problems. The problems under investigation are cereal crop manage- 
ment, perennial crop management, annual forage crop management, hoed crop 
management, crop sequence or rotations, soil fertility, soil cultivation, preservation 
of forage crops. The departments of botany, horticulture, physics, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry husbandry, dairying, chemistry and engineering are also carrying 
on numerous investigations. 


Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
over 1,300 acres of land (exclusive of the site for the buildings) at the University and 
another 560 acres about 35 miles distant, which were bequeathed to the college by 
a pioneer settler, an ex-student of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 
1,300 acres, 210 acres are set aside for experimental work in field husbandry and 
horticulture. Two hundred and seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 
100 acres of which have been broken for the field husbandry department. The 
remaining 800 acres are operated as a general farm with great diversification of 
crops. The buildings, paddocks, etc., are located on an adjoining half section of 
land designated as the campus or building plot. The college offers a four-year 
course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a 
three-year associate course for farmers’ sons intending to make farming their life 
work. Short courses in general agriculture, tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, 
dairying and engineering are held during the winter months, both at the college and 
at various points throughout the province. 

Practical experiments in the departments of field and animal husbandry, 
poultry, dairy, soils and horticulture are undertaken, as well as a variety of scientific 
investigations in the departments of chemistry, physics, biology, engineering, ete. 
Special equipment and staff are provided for investigations in animal and plant 
diseases and entomology. Considerable progress has been made in an intensive 
soil survey of the province and in breeding a rust-resistant wheat. 


Alberta. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—A College of Agriculture has 
been established at the University of Alberta, Edmonton South. <A definite four- 
year course with matriculation entrance, leading to the B.Sc. degree, is under way. 
Students from the provincial schools of agriculture enter the second year of the 
course after satisfying special entrance requirements. At these schools various 
experiments are in progress as described in the 1920 edition of the Year Book, p. 286. 
At the college itself numerous agricultural experiments are also being conducted, 
including the following:—determination as to whether the present varieties of wheat, 
oats, barley and peas are suitable for the Park Belt sections of Alberta; breeding 
and selection of promising varieties of wheat for earlier maturity combined with 
high milling qualities; testing of alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover and alsike for 
winter hardiness, and of sweet clover in the Open Plains sections to determine 
its drought hardiness; varieties of corn and sunflowers for fodder; relative suit- 
ability of corn and sunflowers for the Park Belt; selection of a suitable grain corn 
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for the dry sections; growth of alfalfa and sweet clover for hay and seed; nurse 
crops with clover and timothy. Extensive experiments in the feeding of cattle, 
sheep and swine have been under way for seven years, including both winter feeding 
and summer pasture work. Other researches have been made on the utilization 
of the native grasses of Alberta; hay and pasture production; effects of frost on 
grain; production of alfalfa seed; factors of hardiness in winter wheat; sunflowers; 
potatoes; seed production; various experiments with cattle, sheep and swine. 


A soil survey of the province has been under way for three years, and reports 
have been published on the Macleod and Medicine Hat areas. Last year the 
survey was concerned with the wooded areas of northwestern Alberta. 


Research work has been undertaken in connection with insect pests, and in 
the department of dairying. 


Regular service by radio broad-casting is now upon the third year of practice, 
and has proved a very successful method of extension. 


British Columbia. 


Department of Agriculture.— Horticultural Branch.—Extension work is 
undertaken in the fruit and vegetable growing sections of the province, including the 
testing of new sprays for insect and disease control, as well as the establishment 
of trial plots to ascertain the most satisfactory fertilizers for various horticultural 
crops. In addition, inspection and quarantine work is carried out on nursery 
stock and in fruit areas as the occasion demands. Field Crop Branch.—Potato 
certification work in co-operation with the Division of Botany, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, is being continued and extended and now covers practically 
all the agricultural sections of the province. Special experimental work in con- 
nection with certified seed potatoes is under way this year. Fertilizer experiments 
are being systematically carried on under the direction of this branch in various 
parts of the province. Seed growing in several sections of the province is being 
encouraged in every way possible. 


University of British Columbia.—Progress is being made in the clearing 
and preparation of land for experimental and general farm purposes. About 150 
acres are now under crop. Adequate buildings for the various departments are 
being gradually constructed. In the departments of agronomy and horticulture 
plant improvement and breeding work have quite rapidly advanced. In the 
department of animal husbandry a splendid foundation has been laid in the various 
breeds of live stock, which include Jersey, Ayrshire, Shorthorn and Hereford cattle; 
Clydesdale horses; Yorkshire, Berkshire and Duroc Jersey swine; Southdown, 
Shropshire and Oxford Down sheep. Experimental work in feeding and disease 
control has been commenced. In the department of dairying, good progress has 
been made in research, particularly with the various kinds of cheese. In the depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, pedigree stock is maintained for improvement work 
in Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. 
The record work already accomplished in this department is of considerable value. 
In addition to the teaching and investigational work at the university, provision 
is also made for a number of investigational projects throughout the province. 
These include dairy farm management, poultry farm management and studies 
in small fruits and tree fruits. 
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3.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1921 omit few important phases of 
agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the later censuses 
the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value of farm property, 
the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, the number of fruit 
trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and value of live stock, 
ete., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison between the different 
censuses. Among the extensions in the Scope of the census of 1921 may be men- 
tioned such matters as the details of birthplace, age, length of residence in Canada 
and experience of farm operators, the chief items of farm expenditure, an attempt 
for the first time to obtain the quantities of vegetables grown for sale, a classification 
of live stock according to age, etc., the number and value of young animals raised on 
farms, and an enumeration of farm facilities, including tractors, automobiles, tele- 
phones and gas and electric lighting. As a result of these extensions, comparisons 
with future censuses will be on a much more detailed basis than in the past, and the 
trend of agricultural development will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics 
of agriculture collected in the census of 1921 are published in full detail in Volume 
V of the census series, while a few of the most significant features showing the growth 
of the agricultural industry from 1871 to the present will be found on pp. xxvi- 
Xxvil of the introduction to this volume, in the “Statistical Summary of the 
Progress of Canada”. It may be noted that although the next general census of 
agriculture will not take place until 1931, a census for the three Prairie Provinces 
was taken in 1926 in connection with the census of population of that year. Cen- 
suses of these three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object 
the issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout 
the Dominon:—first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 
dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. A description of the crop- 
reporting service will be found in the Canada Year Book, 1925, p. 205, while the 
programme of reports for 1927-28 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, Jan. 1927, p. 46. 


Annual Statistics.—Linked with the monthly crop-reporting service, but 
independent of it, are the plans for the collection of annual statistics of the areas 
under field crops and also of the numbers of farm live stock. These have been in 
force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the provincial Governments. The statistics are secured by a simple 
schedule calling for a statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the numbers: 
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of farm animals alive on June 15. These statements are at present received from | 
about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada outside Quebec, and they form the basis 
of the totals for the whole of Canada, the totals being calculated according to the 
proportion which exists between the number of returns and the total number of 
farmers. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in the fall. The areas, 
thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by 
crop correspondents, give the total estimated production for each crop. 


In 1926 in seven of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and collected 
through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been found effective 
in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained 
in any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were sent direct to the farmer 
through the mail. For the province of Quebec, as in 1924 and 1925, no annual 
statistics were collected, and the Bureau, therefore, resorted to estimates from the 
reports of the crop correspondents." 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twentieth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and of other subjects in con- 
siderable variety. The results of special agricultural studies and enquiries are also 
published in the Bulletin. For the year 1926 the Monthly Bulletin consisted of 
408 octavo pages and for 1927 458 octavo pages. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics——In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings :— 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of prin- 
cipal field crops; (3) Farm live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; 
(6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricultural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; 
(9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the census; (i1) 
Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural statistics. 


I.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1922 to 1926. It is important to 
observe that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between 
crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live 
stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.? 


1 For further details respecting the crop-reporting service and the collection of annual statistics, see 
““ffandbook for the use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural Statisties, 1908-24”, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1925. 


2 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for March, 1922, pp. 85-89, and for March, 1926, p. 66. 
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1922-1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 19261. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Hield! Crops... 60-0. ain tie etiatans ss tea 962,293 899, 226 995,236 | 1,153,395 1,121,447 
RANENTARUNTAIS. eck twee css cinte ths 77,548 82,402 98,637 151,424 153,942 
AATCC] elec, a a ours OS oo Le OD el 3,180 3,160 3,771 3,958 3,979 
RAMP DEGHUCTS < e0-. Seka enaeeokioc: 215,576 233,683 217,974 241,069 238, 142 
Truits and vegetables F 55,855 58,216 44,848 48,897 47,718 
Poultry and eggs............... 58,815 58,647 60,836 69,675 78,867 
LUgie Qe" ii eae tay ee a i 1,538 2,175 3,218 3,679 4,363 
MIB DES PLOGNCUS: «2 orisccsinetevac'ncsieles 5,576 4,769 5,991 5,288 4,896 
GD ARCOR Set IAN ne Soe iti ts siocviee 4,548 3,518 4,359 7,004 7,380 
TALE gh chy stoke OR bs Ae oe A ce le ae 105 166 712 454 450 
Clover and grass seed................ 4,360 4,360 3,300 3,594 5,037 
ONE Vener ans tcee a cok afomion he necdieos - - 4,339 2,529 1,954 
Oia lSieaee. Seraci ce cence rane Ste 1,389,394 | 1,350,322 | 1,443,221 | 1,690,966 1,668,175 
Prince Edward Island— 
Pret ONO SEA matic nc Sere eee ae aes 10,890 10,174 11,990 15,417 17,080 
aN EA ANT IN LIS fs opi crt An ook core hte 1,174 913 864 1,908 1,752 
WioOlecetajen ea! Ane tera cetican cee 42 95 119 127 110 
PAIN TOOUCERS rte soe oicis sotce 2,585 2,804 3,073 3,596 3,570 
Fruits and vegetables 300 300 250 250 250 
Poultry and eggs...... 985 869 1,029 1,144 1,251 
Fur farming..... Ravac 843 1,196 1,475 1,472 1,500 
Clover and grass seed al 21 39 17 12 
ANCE] Rae ap ee ne OO a ere 16,840 16,372 18,839 23,931 25,525 
Nova Scotia— 
MPetisGraps cst Saree eee eereee 6st 24,140 20,505 16,786 18,885 22,649 
HPS RINGS AS 3 ee oan een svete 2,089 1,774 1,956 2,994 2,953 
COUR EA Ooten ae ie een tee ee ee 338 306 363 385 370 
Maa PrOGUCtSs. ane oet coat wes 8,744 9,487 8,979 10,127 9,996 
Fruits and vegetables................ 13,500 7,776 7,142 5,433 3,793 
WOULGEY ANC OPPS .2 cms eich aac s.<on" 1,063 927 1,051 1,053 1,286 
AE AORN Se? Soa eters orxsee 89 123 185 170 170 
Maple products............... 28 28 43 54 22 
Clover and grass seed 28 28 29 24 12 
MOUAIS ene eats ie sree Ane 50,019 40,954 36,534 39,125 41,251 
New Brunswick— 
PAG LGKCTODS a Mae OM tia ce tee nates 31,979 20,864 16,080 25,681 23,338 
ATID ANTM AIS ys oc eda s enema t, 2,433 1,608 1,632 2,682 2,744 
Foo LS? ae eed SU BE aaa 252 197 201 219 195 
PRAY PROGUCIS? ocoth aitae Gates cease 3 4 AAS Ute 7,120 7,663 7,616 
Fruits and vegetables................ 1,000 1,195 1,224 1,052 1,088 
Poulieviand Bp ese. be eh s cnames s 1,496 1,042 1,119 1,204 1,344 
PTE TINE nee eee SE ee coi 183 249 435 407 410 
MAIO PROMUCUS Hanke enon kins hae 60 43 44 30 18 
Clover and grassseed................ 40 40 36 33 18 
IS stk al SSE Le: Be RE ae SOR Oe - - 22 15 15 
LOBBISS cee a ha tiicc te aie 44,568 32,950 27,913 38,986 36,786 
Quebec— 
LES CaN chel0) 619 tek ae ee io 165,160 133,137 139, 359 150,253 | , 139,263 
Perit animals dee Nyc se ln eomitnswde 18,325 15,339 16,779 28,690 29,479 
BECO eres BONE ine secrete hae ike 1,185 1,077 erty 1,344 1,358 
PAY PLOMUCES Le <n cad omiin descr ae hats 58,274 63,165 65,469 74,828 74,256 
kruits and vegetables................ 705 7,810 6,000 7,405 7,404 
Poultry SnqQvee es sree. se ocd accords 9,327 8,913 9,206 10,250 13,021 
Bar tayraine prior nae ee ee ak a 181 168 324 420 529 
Maple prodncts we shes eanatroee 4,188 3,483 4,011 3,333 2,902 
SAE BOOG 8 Sra cee seen, 255% ae 1,790 1,876 bee aes spoke 
lov CO eres Seae vec 372 5 ao 
oe ee ee ; 4 2,501 718 639 
LT ee ne eee 266,357 234,544 246, 708 279,380 271,001 


a 


1Figures for 1926 are subject to revision as regards totals for Canada and for the three Prairie provinces. 
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1.—KEstimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
41922-1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted.)—concluded. 


Items. 1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 19262. 
3 $ $ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Hielderopseane tele cree eae are 222,599 220,749 260, 534 250,466 261,264 
Barmvanvmals ice daseneieencana cote 35,468 32,345 37,460 58,041 62,156 
WGOOlOR ER ra teste aoe echt 818 955 1,200 1,207 1,084 
Dairy products........ , 87,526 94,875 87,075 95,115 93,915 
Fruits and vegetables.. at 16,200 22,263 15,491 19,041 18,347 
Poultrysand Gleeson cee 24,108 25,367 26,881 31,648 82,230 
LQ yarn wegmnomannoodeo Soman Foe 124 238 402 477 580 
Maple products cn... censors es iio ers 1,300 1,215 1,893 1,871 1,954 
TNOBACCOs stoner se nee eee eee ee 2,758 1,948 3,044 5,276 5,540 
Bilas: Gibretaueecaacocrs a eed eterna 105 166 712 454 450 
Clover and grass SOC oc eee 3,647 3,647 2,358 2,822 4,458 
FLONe Ve eee - - 1,440 1,000 500 
Motalsicnncsnaciasdecer eter 394,653 403,763 438,490 467,418 482,481 
Manitoba— 
UBC Xa) Nanaia enader ductmahoddo.c 98,078 62,717 136,025 115,436 120,026 
Harmantinalssncen ces oes eee 2,728 5,082 C22 9,781 10,174 
WV OO TE Fs POS a oral steee clnteticle <ttrem ee 82 73 106 108 127 
Wainy pProduetssa.c coneemtee vee 12,593 13, 647 11,042 9,425 9,163 
Fruits and vegetables................ 1,900 1,702 1, 240 1,700 1,542 
OWE ycaNdioeeseasentckisen eee 3,784 3,198 3,586 4,288 4,984 
Nuopehp ivi Pees Ao ueebnooenrs « 35 86 174 317 477 
Clover and grass seed............... 61 61 78 : 44 29 
HOne yes sadist mis ae oheretn nt - - 195 616 528 
Motals saaocrevns cece ceeen 119,261 85,566 159,568 141,715 147,050 
te ert ant wer 
Hieldieropsrepeecccawe eee eee 296,227 261,128 237,310 363,992 313,318 
Warman lsiees ot toca eee ete 6,532 11,912 13,969 19,375 18,969 
WOO] SDR Se tote ters Sie eicrtea eee 184 142 163 158 142 
Waimyaproducts means sccee tines cate 18,443 20,003 17,566 19,188 18,873 
Fruits and vegetables 1,400 2,461 2,109 | 2,500 2,452 
iPoultryandieres....10. eee. oo 8,786 8,670 8,276 8,557 10,954 
Mumdarnaine.ce cincs teks ean 7 5 14 32 40 
Clover and grass seed 103 103 130 54 54 
PION eye aie arene ae eto piciow nt ae - - 18 18 38 
Motalsneenrran weer. eee 331, 682 304,424 279,555 413,874 364,840 
Alberta— 
SO ohrertoh ok ba bas meeps dam ack reee 94,947 151,040 159,760 194,356 206, 334 
Farm animals bie kes oat tact er ey eT 8,133 11,584 16,867 24,972 22,191 
WOO eee hoe aiebae rte antane s aiiislos ne 231 264 272 317 480 
IDE rai 03 200 Wh Sen oondoodn henaesononr 14, 794 16,031 12,584 15,424 15,208 
Fruits and vegetables................ 1,500 1,860 1,330 1,860 1,768 
oultrspancreve sane 6,154 6,264 6,210 6,859 8,256 
EAT IMATNS ems wel reser rtvceh yet: 46 62 145 241 375 
Clover and grass seed............... 58 58 115 121 90 
LONG Yen sie seronicis sistemas Fine Saleeetereys - - 13 12 37 
POU AIS aren asec tec nis eh ia ole ae 125,863 187,163 197,296 244,162 254,739 
British Columbia— 
Bieldicrops ern eccpeen Monten oc dade sins 18,273 18,912 17,392 18,909 18,176 
APIOTANITIA ALS eer etree al aarelnle tes 666 1,845 1,988 2,981 3,524 
TWO Cette rt s ater Men aeee fi as oie 48 51 70 93 113 
DAT PrOGUCtSia cra gelee neta teen 5,492 5,959 5,066 5,703 5,545 
Fruits and vegetables.............-.. 12,500 13,344 10,062 9,656 11,074 
Poultry and eggs....... AN OS TCE: oplt2 3,397 3,478 4,672 5,537 
Murianming nn ee weeny remains hee ne 30 48 64! 1431 2821 
FL ODSE COL a tide a delesehe Stee or ecitoete - - - 2 14 
Clover and grass seed..............- 30 30 48 66 40 
TIONG VN ixetinee aie esatthtasaeces daislnnt - - 150 150 197 
Motals.vcsncccs cee desienees cous 40,151 43,586 38,318 42,375 44,502 


1 Including Yukon Territory. 


2 Figures for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta for 1926 are subject to revision on the basis of the 
results of the census. 
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Table 1 shows that in 1926 the estimated agricultural revenue of Canada was 
$1,668,175,000, as compared with $1,690,966,000 in 1925, $1,443,221,000 in 1924, 
$1,350,322,000 in 1923 and $1,389,394,000 in 1922. The total for 1926, viz., 
$1,668,175,000, shows a decrease as compared with 1925 of $22,791,000 or 1-35 
p.c., mainly attributable to a decline of $31,948,000 in field crops. The revenue 
from poultry and eggs shows an increase of $9,192,000. 


Comparing the provinces for 1926, Ontario leads with a total value of $482,- 
481,000, and the provinces next in order are:—Saskatchewan, $364,840,000; Quebec, 
$271,001,000; Alberta, $254,739,000; Manitoba, $147,050,000; British Columbia, _ 
$44,502,000; Nova Scotia, $41,251,000; New Brunswick, $36,786,000; and Prince 
Edward Island, $25,525,000. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1926, with totals for 1923-25. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1926, 
with Totals tor 1923-1925. (‘‘000”’ omitted.) 


Imple- Animals Agri- 
ments Live on cultural 
Provinces. Lands. |Buildings. and tok Poultry. f Total. 
machin- | S%¢ f uae q RECS 
ery: arms. uction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BSE island 2.4. 28,476 17,289 6,870 8,877 848 3,324 25,525 91,209 
Nova Scotia....... 49,155 51,173 10,146 19,355 798 565 41,251} 172,443 
New Brunswick... 61,112 45,158 13,545 16,845 973 979 36,786} 175,398 
Quebec............ 546,666] 285,530) 111,940] 131,618 8,461 1,225} 271,001] 1,356,441 
MMEArIO; oaks ens oa 808,124 491,330 169,954 236,061 20,177 1,808 482,481) 2,209,935 
Manitoba.......... 315,245} 113,005 67,848 57,799 3,955 652} 147,050] 705,554 
Saskatchewan..... 877,042] 216,398] 176,676} 135,622 7,121 178) 364,840) 1,777,877 
Adbertac ces 523,221 121,765 98,814 98,021 5,655 723 254,739] 1,102,938 
British Columbia.. 107,020 41,036 9,379 20,457 2,983 546 44,502 225,923 
Total, 1926....| 3,316,061] 1,382,684) 665,172] 724,655 50,971 10,000} 1,668,175| 7,817,718 
Total, 1925....] 3,316,061] 1,382,684] 665,172] 704,287 47,171 9,898} 1,690,966) 7,816,239 
Total, 1924....| 3,316,061) 1,382,684; 665,172] 641,144 42,434 8,389] 1,443,221] 7,499,105 
Total, 1923....| 3,316,061] 1,382,684] 665,172] 613,260 39,840 6,326] 1,350,322] 7,373,665 


The values of buildings, lands, implements and machinery for the census 
year 1921 are considerably more than the values previously used in these calcula- 
tions, which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three items 
during the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, undoubtedly 
been a fall in the value of land during the last five years, consequent upon the fall in 
the prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may also have been 
some change in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, but to what 
extent it is impossible to state. The estimates collected from crop correspondents 
of the value per acre of land, including buildings, show a drop in the value of land 
per acre from $40 in 1921 to $37 in 1926, resulting from decreases in most of the 
provinces. The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, 
with the result that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, 
becomes $3,316,061,000 as the estimated value in 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

Altogether, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1926 may be estimated 
at $7,817,718,000, as compared with $7,816,239,000 in 1925. The small increase of 
$1,479,000 is made up of a decrease of $22,791,000 in agricultural production, 
with increases in live stock, poultry and animals on fur farms, amounting to 


$20,368,000, $3,800,000 and $100,000 respectively. 
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2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Field Crops. 


Total Areas and Values, 1921-1926.—Table 3 shows for Canada and”the 
provinces the total estimated areas and values of field crops for the years 1921?to 
1926, and Table 4 the field crops of Canada, compared as to quantity and {value, 


for 1925 and 1926.1 


3.—Total Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1921-1926. 


Provinces. 1921. 
acres. 
Canad a ri ccte oatetsee tieaiees 59,635,346 
IPSHSlis lands ee wetcieniees 552,184 
INOVANSCObe yeteide te ae 807,858 
New Brunswick........... 1,171,305 
QuUebOO sy aa sie.c)osslercistoie isle ss 8,051,989 
Ontarlorseceneclas nose 10,075,073 
WERMGroleC Maan onennauondlde 7,421,786 
Saskatchewan............. 21,774,483 
Ali bertacen suey sass 9,417,870 
British Columbia......... 362,798 
$ 
Canada. eancis esos ct 931,863,670 
IPB sland Wartecteeniete 14,202,970 
INOWAIS GOLA Swett .ats 29,556,460 
New Brunswick 38,325,400 
Quebeenrcende- 219,154,000 
Q@ntario peecsoeeen 239, 627,400 
Manitobaeeia.iececrecist: 72,135,500 
Saskatchewan............- 215,635,000 
Alberta iceheaen sors otters 82,780,000 
British Columbia......... 20,447,000 


1922. 


acres. 


57,189, 681 
543,069 
789,096 

1,205,817 
7,435,300 
10,258,613 
6,747,240 

19,833,167 

10,005,623 
371,756 


$ 
962,293, 206 
10,889,800 
24,140,400 
31,979,000 
165,159,600 
222,599,400 
98,078,000 
296 , 227,200 
94,946,800 
18,273,600 


1923. 
acres. 


56,444,816 
507,979 
682,538 
909,945 

6,650,158 

10,296,961 

6,719,522 

19,772,830 

10,530,824 
374,059 


$ 
899,226,200 
10,173,900 
20,505, 100 
20,864,300 
133,137,400 
220,748,900 
62,716,700 
261, 127,900 
151,040,000 
18,912,000 


1924. 
acres. 


57,852,550 
527,758 
698,013 
859,412 

6,736,300 

10,264,614 

6,818,045 

20,507,411 

11,049,683 
391,314 


$ 
$95,235,900 
11,990,400 
16,785,800 
16,080,000 
139, 359,000 
260,534,000 
136, 025,000 
237,310,000 


159, 759,700 
17,392,000 


1925. 
acres. 


58,240, 667 
523,484 


10,364,317 
6,939,516 
20,885,601 
10,686,351 
420,927 


g 
1,153,394,900 
15,416, 800 
18,885,400 
25,681,100 
150,253,000 
250,465, 600 
115,436,000 
363,992, 000 
194,356,000 
18,909,000 


1926. 
acres. 


56,927,371 
519, 693 
712,027 
891,631 

6,867,200 

10,434,401 

6,561,884 

19,655,836 

10,845,280 
439,419 


g 
1,121,447,100 
17,079, 500 
22,648,600 
23,338,000 
139,263,000 
261,264,000 
120,026,000 
313,318,000 
206,334,000 
18,176,000 


4._Fieid Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1925 and 1926. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actual  |Increase(+)} higher (+) | larger (+-) 

Field Crops. value, prices of value, or de- or or 
1926. 1925. 1925. crease(—).| lower (—) | smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pall wineat sce tanece scree 27,763 27, 248 28,867 | — 1,104] + 520 | — 1,624 
Spwmenvhoat scmeceeic sere ete 417,417 430,535 430,282 | — 12,865 | — 13,118 | + 253, 
PATInwhteat arcs. tester 445,180 457,778 459,149 | — 138,969} — 12,598 P — 1,371 
OeS ee ects teva eriiec Reersesee 184,108 150,155 201,051 | — 16,943 | + 33,953 | — 50,896 
Barleysttece aun deamas ciutecats 51,927 51,156 57,820 | — 5,893 | + 771 | — 6,664 
TRAE Saat Ae OU On oot: 9,385 8,604 9,722 | — 337 | + 781 | — 1,118 
PEAS eee errs fae 4,609 4,339 5,616 | — 1,007} + 270 | — 1,277 
BS CBs id Cpr num catas ates ceeded ae 3,060 2,994 3,877 | — 817) + 66 | — 883 
BSC WAL dibttere reacsl Monier tie ihe 8,638 8,442 8,881 | — 243 | + 196 | — 439 
Mixediorainsipemensockcs ste 22,747 22,066 21,901 | + 846 | + 681 | + 165 
AMEN eel We am adeneian Sates 9,613 11,812 18,462 | — 8,849} — 2,199 | — 6,650 
Cormior busking. .cge scons 7,780 Boe 9,939 | — 2,159} + 428 | — 2,587 
TPOtATOE Sia. ialyten ceisler acrstesets 71,598 96,050 83,615 | — 12,017] — 24,452) + 12,435 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 20,836 19,661 20,964 | — 128} + 1,175) — 1,303 
Hay and clover............. 178,526 151,739 164,585 | + 18,941 | + 26,787 | — 12,846 
Grainkhaye ey eres: 48,154 44,042 41,037 | + 7,117) + 4,112) + 3,005 
A VWaltay, onde teens ste het 28,191 26,745 20,731 | + 7,460] -+ 1,446) 4+ 6,014 
Hod dercortes came seen 23,685 20,226 23,260 | + 425| + 3,459 | — 3,034 
Sugdr D6eCts.. nes ancere cine se 3,410 8,215 2,785 | + 625 | + 195 | + 430 
Totaly ses nsaclerenc 1,121,447 | 1,086,376 | 1,153,395 | — 31,948 | + 35,071) — 67,019 

Cc. p.c. p.c. 
Increase or decrease......... - - - |- 2-77) + 3-04 | — 5-81 


1 Yor earlier figures see pp. 


xxvi-xxvii of the introduction to this volume. 
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The Agricultural Season of 1926.—In Eastern Canada the spring was one 
of the latest on record, and the cold, inclement weather had a serious effect upon 
the early growth and ultimate yield of cereal crops. At the end of April, practically 
no spring seeding had been done in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, whereas 
in 1925, by the same date, 19 p.c. had been completed in Quebec and 57 p.c. in On- 
tario. Seeding in the Atlantic provinces does not usually start until May, but this 
year very little seeding had been done by the end of that month. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the progress of seeding was favourable, and the proportion completed 
by the end of April was greater than usual, especially in Alberta, where the spring 
opened up quite early, and conditions generally were favourable. In British Col- 
umbia, where the preceding winter was the mildest on record, the spring was from 
two to three weeks earlier than the average. Seeding was practically completed 
during April, and crop prospects were particularly favourable. Good erowing 
weather was general throughout the West in June, but hot, dry weather in July 
caused some setback on the prairies. Rains early in August proved very beneficial, 
especially to the later sown crops. On the whole, harvest prospects were excellent 
for wheat but the oat crop was late, and bad weather towards the end of the season 
lessened the yield and lowered the quality of oats as grain to a very considerable 
extent. Throughout most of the Dominion, the fall season proved to be abnormal, 
and was indeed one of the worst for harvesting and threshing ever experienced. 
Continuous rain and snow greatly hindered threshing, which, although completed 
eventually before the setting in of the winter, was not accomplished without a 
considerable reduction in the grading of the grain. In Alberta, where better weather 
conditions enabled more progress to be made than in the other Prairie Provinces, 
excellent crops of wheat were harvested, but grades were also low in many districts 
owing to bad weather during the threshing season. 


Field Crops.—Table 5 gives for Canada, by provinces, estimates of the area, 
yield, quality and value of the principal field crops for the years 1925 and 1926, 
with the averages for the period 1922 to 1925. The estimates of 1926 are based 
upon statistics collected from about 105,000 farmers in June of that year under 
arrangements made between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


The total estimated yield of wheat in Canada in 1926 was 409,811,000 bushels 
as compared with 411,375,700 bushels in 1925 and the record crop of 474,199,000 
bushels in 1923. The estimated yield of wheat in 1927 was 440,024,700 bushels, 
the second largest crop on record!, 


In comparison with the other important wheat-producing countries of the 
world for the period 1920 to 1924, Canada ranked next in importance to the United 
States and British India. During this period, the production of the United States 
averaged 835,432,000 bushels, that of British India 346,379,000 bushels and that of 
Canada 340,026,000 bushels. Next in order were Russia with 303,473,000 bushels, 
France with 272,090,000 bushels, and Argentina with 196,385,000 bushels. As a 
wheat-exporting country, Canada retained first place in the crop year 1926-27 
with a total export of wheat of 251,264,000 bushels out of a world total of 705,887,000 
bushels, and 9,237,000 barrels of wheat flour out of a world total of 34,786,000 


barrels. 


-1 For other 19 27 figures, see pp. Xxvi-xxvii of the introduction, 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-1926 and 
Four-Year Average, 1922-1925. = 


SS —— —— mal innit 


Yield Weight | Average 
Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. 1 ee a oe Total Value. 
CHAE bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush bush. lb. $ $ 
Canada— 
Wadltw heats eaccatteciieeriers 1925 793,819 30-0| 23,779,700 60-39 1-21] 28,867,500 
1926 880, 154 25-5} 22,442,000 59-54 1-24) 27,763,000 
INVOL AS Criss rca aie aie tte Be 1922-25 819.066 25-7| 21,086,175 60:36 1-12} 23,528,600 
Spring wheat... \0....0.6.- 1925} 21,178,913 18-3} 387,596,000 59-70 {1-11} 430,281,700 
1926] 22,106,894 17-5| 387,369,000 59-55 1-08} 417,417,000 
GANT ORAS OVelepsteteremesrersisies 1922-25} 21,265,254 17-2] 365,778,350 59-43 0-92| 335,452,625 
IM eagerses AanoaonUdeecaU Onn 1925| 21,972,732 18-7} 411,375,700 59-78 1-12} 459, 149, 200 
1926} 22,987,048 17-8} 409, 811,000 59-55 1-09} 445,180,000 
PAGES One per ccvale icici 1922-25] 22,084,320 17-5| 386,864,525 59-52 0-93] 358,981,225 
Oatst aces cuistere kee etae 1925) 14,672,320 35-0) 513,384, 000 35°75 0-39] 201,050,600 
: 1926] 12,741,057 30-1] 383,419, 000 33-10 0-48] 184,108,000 
TAWViOT AGO) invitees eet 1922-25} 14,523,161 34-0} 493,649,125 35°38 0-39] 193,012,750 
Barleys. deca, seins seston 1925 4,075,995 27-6] 112,668,300 47-75 0-51| 57,820,100 
1926 3,636,663 27-4) 99,684,100 47-10 0-52} 51,927,000 
AVGLALS st pepe eee: 1922-25 3,216,882 27-2) 87,584,600 47-41 0:53] 46,371,525 
Pla vbirviehiee sharks ates were me orem 1925 762,755 16-1} 11,281,600 55-22 0-70 7,901, 100 
1926 593, 247 16-7 9,882,000 55-36 0:77 7,564,000 
IAVCLATC me cae cunts: 1923-25 857,051 16-1) 18,793,533 55-12 0-79 9,580, 767 
Sagres) Aha genes don GomGae 1925 149, 602 16-1 2,406,900 55-32 0-76 1,820,700 
1926 156,933 14-2 2,231,900 55-43 0-81 1,820,600 
IAVCLAG Eh G ce aids ote 2 1923-25 206, 720 15:0 3,096,867 55-12 0-65 1,999,367 
SIG R AS ein ce ae A aeoOae 1925 852,357 16-1} 13,688,500 55-25 0-71 9,721,800 
1926 750,180 16-1] 12,118,900 55-38 0-77 9,384,600 
ANGNAGCh les o6 arises 1922-25 1,324,170 15-7) 20,761,150 55-26 0-64} 13,360,900 
IR GAS ets sie oitties raleishseiaemecsuts 1925 182,951 18-6 3,410, 700 59-73 1-65 5,616,400 
1926 145, 060 18-2 2,635,000 59-33 1-75 4,609, 500 
IAN OLALE ae sce orereniectaiess 1922-25 177,670 17-9 3,179, 725 59-95 1-74 5,524,500 
SORTS Srtcas oulee Sec.NN asin 1925 81,466 18-4 1,500,700 59-46 2-58 3,876,600 
1926 71,593 16-2 1, 159,500 58-66 2-64 3,060,000 
PACVOT ALO. ess ciewie serine 1922-25 74,113 17:0 1, 259,950 59-40 2-71 3,417,575 
Buckowiea trams eats en © 1925 464,693 22-5) 10,448,800 47-35 0-85 8,880,600 
1926 460,625 21-6 9,932,300 47-15 0-87 8,638,000 
PA VOLAL Orne t eesti 1922-25 444,515 23-2) 10,326,425 “47 62 0-86 8,840, 525 
Mixed grains......... ia dle ateaeh 1925 888,962 38-6) 34,301,000 43-26 0-64} 21,900,900 
1926 980,117 35-3} 34,559,000 41-86 0-66] 22,747,000 
IAVCYALEO. cc tent cernatss 1922-25 840, 149 36-8] 30,938,550 43-67 0-64] 19,670,600 
Wlaxscediis.ee acca ciaeeies 1925 1,128,100 8-2 9,297,100 55-63 1-99] 18,462,500 
1926 733,065 8-1 5,947,700 54-90 1-62 9,613,000 
AVICTALS Rin sats veiale as 1922-25 900, 046 8-6 7,784,950 55-03 1-88] 14,648,650 
Cornifor huskingi.; sess ee: 1925 238,767 44-2) 10,564,300 54-19 0-94) 9,938,700 
1926 209,725 37-2 7,815,000 54-72 1-00 7,780,000 
IAVOLALE: « iz-cyaiaaretans ss 1922-25 292,477 42-7| 12,492,075 54-77 0:96! 12,035,350 
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Four-Year Average, 


cipal Field Crops 
1922-25—continued. 
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in Canada, 1925-26 and 


Yield Weight Average 
Yield Crops. Area. is Total Yield. |, Baie sa et Total Value. 
; bushel, cwt. 
at ie SS SO ee, 
acres. ewt. - ewt. lb. $ $ 
Canada—concluded, 
ODS TCS ae A iS ere 1925 545,891 77-6] 42,379,900 - 1:97} 83,614,900 
1926 545,918 89-2] 48,682,000 - 1-47} 71,598,000 
Bamorarey ee Be Th 1922-25 588,014 89-4) 52,567,550 - 1-13] 59,572,175 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1925 204,376 180-4} 36,868,000 - 0-57} 20,964’, 400 
1926 201,782 171-3] 84,576,000 - 0-60} 20,836,000 
PAVOFALO RSE a cts coin ce 1922-25 205, 266 194-4} 89,904,500 - 0:53) 21,304,375 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hayand clover............. 1925) 10,097,042 1-60] 16,141,200 - 10-20} 164,585,400 
1926] 10,069,519 1-48] 14,916,000 - 11-97] 178,526,000 
PAVOrapel. 2s. ...<la. 08 1922-25 9,924, 805 1-52) 15,108,650 - 11-38] 172,001,100 
Graimbayers sy ee 1925 1,494,911 2-97 4,438,000 - 9-25) 41,037,000 
1926 1,910,100 2-49 4,763,000 10-11] 48,154,000 
AVOTACE 2 ta! ks, 0s tae 1922-25 1,794,717 2-14 3, 845,300 - 8-01} 30,785,950 
AT ialia yess Le ae 1925 655,567 2-50 1, 640,200 - 12-64} 20,730,800 
1926 858,043 2-47 2,116,000 - 13-32} 28,191,000 
AVETAZO $i. os bs occc ss 1922-25 456,531 2-59 1,183,000 - 12-18} 14,411,200 
BOGGS COT. heen ree aes met 1925 641,119 8-47 5,428,700 - 4-28] 23,260,100 
1926 579,888 8-14 4,720,800 - 5-02} 23,685,000 
PAVOLAS Cs00 cea dict cent 1922-25 668, 423 8-37 5,592,300 - 4-76] 26,610,675 
muvar beets. vo. cen 1925 43,418 10-55 458,200 6-08 2,784,900 
1926 46,988 11-26 529,000 - 6-45 3,410,000 
AVOFSEO S535 oo. esate. 1922-25 30,668 9-77 299, 700 - 6-63 1,988,475 
Prince Edward Island— bush. bush. per bush. 
Sprig wheat.....5).....0.22 1925 30,835 18-0 554,000 60-25 1-44 798,000 
, 1926 31,238 18-0 562,000 59°15 1-48 835,000 
ANOLED Oca ietee s ss-e 1922-25 30, 691 19-2 588, 200 59-82 1:35 791,450 
Oats mine. ee eon. | oe 1925 168,727 32-7 5, 519,000 85-13 0-45 2,468,000 
1926 160,590 34-7 5,564, 000 35-81 0-59 3,282,000 
AVOTALO. eo es ke ck 1922-25 172,089 33-4 5,749,525 35-07 0-47 2,674,675 
Arley reer eee ces eri 1925 4,663 26-6 124,000 48-63 0-89 110,000 
1926 5,235 82-9 172,000 48-89 0-95 163,000 
Average............... 1922-25] «5,511 27-41  150,825| - 48-84 0-89] 133,800 
IPGASR s,s oe AY > 1925 230 15-5 3,600 60-00 1-60 5,800 
1926 162 16-0 3,060 60-00 2-50 7,500 
AOLAze,.ies Oho ty 1922-25 218 20-9 4,550 58-44 2-16 9,850 
Buckwheat! 5h. o> oe: 1925 2,496 24-4 61,000 47-45 0-85 52,000 
1926 2,868 29-3 84,000 47-46 0-88 74,000 
Average............... 1922-25, 2,540 26-2 66,625] 47-38 0-89 59,050 
Mixed igrainecd. = ee, 1925 22,497 33-3 749,000 41-50 0-58 438,000 
1926 21,642 36-2 783,000 42-93 0-76 598,000 
Average ws 7. lee 1922-25 20, 153 36-0 726,250 42-11 0:63 460,150 
cwt. cewt. per ewt. 
HPOPALOOS solo cd nosh se cute 1925 34,101 113-2} 3,859,000 - 1:75} 6,753,000 
1926 34,891 131-9} 4,603,000 - 1-30 5,992,000 
AVOVRVG sd aes 8: hs 1922-25 34,557 108-7| 3,756,175 - 0-83 3,104,000 
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Prince Edward Island-concluded. 


Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1925 
1926 
Wiveragennsacid-nmee ani 1922-25 


rincipal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-1926 and 


Four-Year Average, 1922-25—continued. : 
Yield Weight | Average 
; per price 
Area. per Total Yield. redatrod per Total Value. 
BE bushel. ewt. 
acres. cwt. cwt. lb. $ $ 
9, 692 261-1} 2,531,000 = 0-40; 1,012,000 
10,334 201-8} 2,086,000 - 0-71} 1,472,000 
9,071 257:3| 2,334,250 - 0-34 798,250 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover.........+++- 1925 249,423 1-47 366,000 - 10-26] 3,755,000 
1926 251,977 1-70 429,000 - 10:76| 4,641,000 
ACVieraren oh. mei keane 1922-25 250,072 1-44 359, 625 - 11-30| 4,063,500 
HodGeric Orme se see to ieee = 1925 820 7-93 6,500 3-82 25,000 
1926 756 5-00 3,800 - 4-00 15,000 
INSTR las cama pe eanUne 1922-25 672 6-96 4,675 - 4-92 23,000: 
Nova Scotia— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheat............+.- 1925 9,484 17-9 169,600 59-53 1-72 291,500 
1926 8,877 16-8 149,000 57-28 1-58 235,000: 
IAVeracerncnateticis site 1922-25 11,487 18-9 217,550 59-20 1-55 338, 200 
Oats nso er 1925 117,174 33-1| 3,878,000 34-12 0-75| 2,911,500 
1926 113,957 33-8| 3,849,000 33-37 0-78] 3,014,000 
INSURER once oe SnAebes 1922-25 120,705 33-5} 4,040,500 34-37 0:72| 2,922,775 
Barleyran. aeane oe arses 1925 6,401 27-6 176,500 49-02 1-12 197,400 
1926 7,065 27-1 191,600 46-56 1-27 243 , 000 
IR-VOLALO uy 48 1922-25 6,952 27-5 190,900 47-97 1-06 202,100 
Sprinpyryieuceiiere «aries ir 1925 130 16-0 2,000 56-00 1-31 2,600 
1926 143 20-0 2,900 56-00 1-25 3,600 
AVOLALC Nateeiete aciselaiae 1922-25 177 18-5 3,275 56-00 1-21 3,950 
Redstor sd. cner cc ae enreniesia te 1925 555 24-4 14,000 59-00 2-30 32,200 
1926 665 20-0 13,000 60-00 3-20 42,000 
INVOPALC see os scatiss als 1922-25 558 21-3 11,900 59-06 2-53 30,050 
IRCA Seacageo Godnone odeuor 1925 1,797 17-9 32,000 60-24 3-56 114,000 
1926 1,927 15:8 30,500 59-05 4-25 129,000 
IAC CTALS ei tteas c.evels «ilele 1922-25 2,116 18-4 38,850 59-43 3-64 141,375 
Buclow hea bas ecmecsraesterstatel els 1925 7,466 21-5 160, 200 47-72 1:00 160,200 
1926 7,458 23 -2 173,300 45-92 1-20 208,000 
PANOT A's raemiatemies |. stein 1922-25 7,853 23-1 181,125 47-38 1-04 187,925 
Mixediorainsh ccs. css eee 1925 3,920 33°93 131,000 46-14 1-00 131,000 
1926 4,377 31-1 136,000 44-76 0-95 129,000 
VAVIOT ALC <tetkeiste eisisieleielers 1922-25 3,862 32-5 1257350 45-73 0:96 120,650 
cewt. ewt. per cwt. 
IPOtRLOCS a deeeeenio alias 1925 27,869 92-2} 2,570,000 - 1-78} 4,575,000 
1926 29,452 105-8} 3,115,000 - 1:49} 4,641,000 
AV CTAS ON Manseieelicien 1922-25 30,635 103-5) 3,172,100 - 1-11) 3,507,000 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1925 13,353 245-0) 3,272,000 - 0-63) 2,061,000 
1926 14,858 220-2) 3,272,000 - 0-85| 2,781,000 
AM OTAGO Naeypcrcicescey ters 1922-25 13,635 224-3| 3,058,375 - 0-58) 1,785,250 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-26 and 
Four-Year Average, 1922-25—continued. 


vale Weight Average 
5 : per price 
Field Crops. Area, ee Total Yield. moacared Bae Total Value, 
: bushel. ton. 
acres. tons. tons. lb. $ $ 
Nova Scotia—concluded. 

Hay and clover............. 1925 502,507 1-80 906,000 - 9-23) 8,365,000 
1926 522,069 1-62 844,000 = 13-25} 11,183,000 
VOPAUGS.. cine ccehe 1922-25 516,281 1-68 868,800 ~ 12-41! 10,785,250 
Modder Com ss.c.3.<0c:de:careeiee 1925 1,082 10-50 11,000 - 4-00 44,000 
1926 1,179 8-25 10,000 - 4-00 40,000 
TASS CT ee ee 1922-25 1,085 8-73 9,475 - 5:77 54,650 

New Brunswick— bush. bush. per bush. 
prime wheat... cece ke. 1925 13,396 16-9 225,800 60-09 1-84 415,000 
1926 10,916 16-5 180,000 58-76 1-78 320,000 
PANVOTALG) 5 82h ss,5,crs0 5.214 1922-25 15,525 17-7 275,450 59-45 1-75 480,675 
Weta eee eae eS 1925 225,402 30:2} 6,813,500 35-08 0-60} 4,088,000 
1926 204, 686 25-0} 5,118,000 33-36 0-71) 3,634,000 
AVOLASO™ so chases na 1922-25 242,569 30:3) 7,347,225 35°33 0-59! — 4,346,025 
TASILGY «wae Soe coh adsense s ce 1925 5,966 25-4 151,500 47-67 0-75 114,000 
1926 6,558 20-8 136,500 46-83 0-92 126,000 
PNVOTAL OS 35.5. bites cnc 1922-25 6,046 27-1 164,000 47-81 0-92 151,050 
SUCINE TVG vee). aseaineeet, 1925 245 16-0 3,900 - 1:30 5,100 
1926 320 14-9 5,000 56-00 1-25 6,000 
PAN GEARZO selec en)a8 Sises : 1922-25 302 20-9 6,325 56-50 1-20 7, 600 
OO Stic site ee ee cee eo oe 1925 1,895 12-4 23,500 60-40 2-80 66,000 
1926 1,467 12-0 18,000 58-33 2-33 42,000 
EM VOT AMOS cies clejsiasstersisvele 1922-25 1,712 14-5 24, 800 60-34 2°65 65,650 
BORGER 19. te nes tly eh A 1925 1,510 15-5 23,400 60-67 2-73 64,000 
1926 1,327 14-3 19,000 61-75 3°75 71,000 
AV OPER Mar, oo cent seer 1922-25 2,042 17-0 34,775 59-57 3:46 120,450 
BUCK wheats 1 oveuh. cs neces 1925 44,799 25-7 1,152,500 48.27 0-81 934,000 
1926 45 ,503 20-7 941,000 47-14 0-89 837,000 
VOTER OS chy cielo cn 1922-25 45,175 25-6) 1,156,400 48-04 0-86 991,450 
Mixed grains................ 1925 3, 248 28-3 91,900 45-25 0-90 83,000 
1926 2,881 31-3 90,000 45-75 0-84 76,000 
WPL EZ One hee ee To 1922-25 2,916 30-2 87,925 45-67 0-83 72,700 

ewt. ewt. per cwt. 
Potatoes tac sr. ob, USS thea koe 1925 40,000 105-8} 4,232,000 - 1-78} 7,525,000 
1926 42,744 142-5} 6,090,000 - 1-32} 8,039,000 
AVOLBLOLe:. Zes'ceics.04<s oe 1922-25 51,641 120-3] 6,211,750 - 0-92) 5,672,250 
Turnips. mangolds, ete...... 1925 ina 182-7; 2,140,000 - 0-63} 1,348,000 
1926 12,235 211-6 2,589,000 - 0-50 1,295,000 
AV OTA Bre cob vices 1922-25 12,342 197-2) 2,433,250 - 0-62} 1,505,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. 1925 548,408 1-74 954,000 - 11-42} 10,899,000 
1926 559,019 1-45 813,000 ~ 10:75} 8,740,000 
WAVOTALG:, 2.24 cided ses: 1922-25 584,712 1-38 809,700 - 12-38) 10,024,750 
Fodder corn: .:...-.21e0sss-. 1925 3,453 10-20 35,000 - 4-00 140,000 
1926 3,975 9-50 38,000 - 4-00 152,000 


BVOVAL not dade ea a 1922-25 3,820 8-95 34, 200 6-24 213,500 
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Four-Year Average, 


PRODUCTION 


2 eee SSS tC 


Field Crops. 

pene) ese ee eee 
Quebec— 

Spring wheat......--...-++-+ 1925 

1926 

PAVOTAL OMe seid tiecereisialorels 1922-25 

OBES etc tanremisiere eertaoloere ot 1925 

1926 

IAVETAS Ose are raieissteistorse 1922-25 

IBArle yc cet vetaee esate eletecarstras 1925 

1926 

ASVOLALO axterrenaiets oiatieiars 1922-25 

Spring TYCO nse acedecclee 1925 

1926 

EGU SENS AOU Bo 558 1922-25 

PER Saietctc eines eine & custoe ois sisters 1925 

1926 

“Average Sateen chats 1922-25 

BESS wee decisis semiee sole were esis 1925 

1926 

IAS OR ALO eh arene sielsie shelere 1922-25 

Buckwheat. paces see cess» 1925 

1926 

SVCPAGC a aetaes aie’ © 1922-25 

Maxed) or aing eine. sacetiec seas 1925 

1926 

A VELA: marcine =cicesilosre 1922-25 

BAXSOCC ice totes sles ners 1925 

1926 

AV OPAC sac camer sions 1922-25 

aeCornfor husky aactee scl 1925 

1926 

AN OTAGC cc imice <4 Cer 1922-25 

MOLATOO See piciacistsiesie'e tiaties = 1925 

1926 

DAV OR AG Ow vats ait als ole/e eae 1922-25 

Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1925 

1926 

IN VOTALO sae Sersace se hetaisrs 1922-25 

Hay and clover..........-+. 1925 

1926 

IAVIOF ALS, ceitiecisrainerctelereys 1922-25 

All fall fancricins ele aele'stovwtels sis aneie:s 1925 

1926 

INVOTOLO seca cic ceeee 1922-25 

HOAderiCOMMee -tarisdsiem eines 1925 

1926 

IAVOLALO.. selec clas slater « 1922-25 


: Weight | Average 

he Yield : per price 

ea. per Total Yield-||_ casured per 
st Sa bushel. | bushel. 

acres. bush. bush. . lb. $ 

68,000 17-5} 1,190,000 59-87 1:76 
64,000 17-1} 1,094,000 58-21 1-75 
89,131 16-3} 1,450,500 59-41 1:59 
1,856,000 29-1) 54,010,000 36-29 0-61 
1,856,000 26-8) 49,741,000 33°82 0-64 
1,941,484 27-8} 54,012,250 36-07 0-61 
124,000 24-0} 2,976,000 47-97 1:01 
124,000 23-5] 2,914,000 46-52 1-02 
132,087 23-4) 3,089,750 47-65 0-96 
13,000 18-3 238,000 55°73 1:37 
12,500 15-9 199,000 56-81 1-59 
14,559 15-8 230,650 55-10 1:32 
40,000 15:5 620,000 59-34 2-64 
38,000 15-6 593,000 59-86 2-52 
46, 243 15-0 693, 750 59-89 2-64 
15,000 16:8 252,000 58-95 2-99 
14,600 17-5 256,000 58-06 2-71 
18,876 17-3 325, 625 59-30 3-07 
152,000 23-0) 3,496,000 46-63 1-04 
154,000 22+8} 3,511,000 47-11 0-98 
157,304 22-9) 3,595,750 47-40 9-99 
113,000 27-5) 3,108,000 44-46 0-86 
115,000 27-0| 3,105,000 43-49 0-86 
119,227 27-2) 3,248,000 44-29 0-84 
2,700 8-8 24,000 54-92 2-80 
2,500 11-2 28,000 56-55 2-45 
3,595 9-2 33,050 54-000 2-60 
31,000 26-7 828,000 52-03 1-42 
30,400 30°5 927,000 55-32 1-41 
37,043 26-5 981,000 53-90 1-41 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
156,000 70-4} 10,982,000 - 3-25 
159, 000 92-3] 14,676,000 - 1-40 
169,763 93-5] 15,867,250 - 1-41 
34,000 108-3} 3,682,000 - 1-00 
34,000 145-3 4,940,000 - 0-57 
37,590 155-5} 5,844,250 - 0-84 
tons. tons. per ton. 
4,112,000 1-63} 6,703,000 - 8-73 
4,153,000 1-35) 5,607,000 - 11-72 
4,023,334 1-48] 5,963,200 - 11-04 
22,000 2-10 46,000 - 7-00 
22,200 1-95 43,000 ~ 7:50 
23,910 1-88 44,875 - 8-61 
90,000 9-20 828,000 - 4-50 
88,000 7:96 700,000 - 4-50 
98,469 8-49 836,025 - 5-23 


cipal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-26 and 
1922-25—continued. 


Total Value. 


$ 
2,094,000 
1,915,000 


2,305,500 


32,946,000 
31,834,000 


33,042,500 


3,006,000 
2,972,000 


2,962, 750 


326,000 
316,000 


303,775 


1,637,000 
1,49.,000 


1,832,250 


753,000 
694,000 


1,001,250 


3,636,000 
3,441,000 


3,547,250 


2,673,000 
2,670,000 


2,719, 500 


67,000 
69,000 


85,975 


1,176,000 
1,307,000 


1,384,500 


35,692,000 
20,548,000 


22,321,000 


3,682,000 
2,816,000 


4,883,500 


58,517,000 
65,714,000 


65,832,250 


322,000 
323,000 


386,500 


3,726,000 
3,150,000 


4,368,750 


AREAS ANDO VALUES OF FIELL: CROPS 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-2§ and 


Four-Year Average, 1922=25—continued, 
Meld Weight Average 
i F per price 

Field Crops. Area, he Total Yield. Measured per Total Value. 

bushel. | bushel, 

acres. bush. bush. lb, $ $ 
Ontario— 

1S Us Wi ee 1925 747,101 30-5] 22,764,700 60-61 1-21] 27,644,500 
1926 807,015 26-0} 20,934,000 59-54 1-24} 26,053,000 
PA VOREEOR ayia oot 1922-25 750,177 26-2) 19,638,425 60-42 1-13] 22,189,350 
SPEMS WHEYE cesses cae. 1925 113,338 21-5) 2,440,600 59-57 1-23} 3,004,200 
1926 115,497 18-8] 2,166,000 57-61 1-31} 2,835,000 
VONAGE 5 oS 1922-25 112,637 18-7] 2,106,900 59-00 1-13) 2,380,550 
PO WH ERG esl ocs ss Cowce oon 1925 860,439 29-3} 25,205,300 60-20 1-22) 30,648,700 
1926 922,512 25-0} 23,100,000 58-86 1-25] 28,888 000 
ANGTAGG, est oho 1922-25 862,814 25-2) 21,745,325 59-86 1-13 ~ 24,569,900 
Wate SL Pe ne sch 2 1925) 2,837,390 41-6] 118,100,500 35-09 0-43] 51,288,100 
1926) 2,831,755 33-8} 95,722,000 30-62 0-52] 49,644,000 
PAIN TH ON <n. shyt! 1922-25] 2,932,722 38-5} 112,967,125 34-65 0-45 50,584,025 
USS EN dae eg ee eee 1925 436,383 34-2! 14,917,300 48-34 0-68] 10,069,700 
1926 449,095 82-2} 14,447,000 47-02 0-68 9,754,000 
OPAL Os Feta ealorsicts 1922-25 440,493 32-3) 14,245,575 47-89 0:66} 9,387,925 
Mall evere. nts Nan ee 1925 98,652 18-1} 1,784,600 56-04]- 0-81) 1,445,100 
1926 86,355 17-4) 1,501,000 55-83 0-90} 1,351,000 
AV CFED OR Se create avidoie: 1922-25 125,339 17-1} 2,148,900 55°62 0-85) 1,817,075 
Peis tectee fy A ..3 So che 1925 133,434 19-5} 2,607,300 60-09 1-38] 3,592,400 
1926 97,865 19-2} 1,880,000 59-20 1-46} 2,755,000 
MB OLAS. hers bs cose 1922-25 121,844 18-8} 2,292,825 59-97 1-44) 3,295,600 
BGAN A ca te nea. 1925 61,080 18-9) 1,154,300 59-68 2-46} 2,839,600 
1926 51,721 15-8 819,000 58-71 2-54} 2,081,000 
AVOrACe ye Po soon Je 1922-25 48,563 16-8 817,075 59-16 2-50} 2,040,950 
Buckwheat 2... oc ose. 1925 257,932 21-6] 5,579,100 47-70 0-73} 4,098,400 
1926 234,870 21-2} 4,975,000 47-17 0-78} 8,882,000 
BSVOTAL ONS 3/5. 4 coo. cick 1922-25 231,643 23-0} 5,326,525 47-35 0-76} 4,054,850 
Mixed grains................ 1925 681, 624 41-4! 28,246,100 43-07 0°63] 17,696,900 
1926 770,981 37-1} 28,578,000 41-44 0-64] 18,232,000 
AW OIARG 956. 3 kee 1922-25 632, 145 39-5] 24,950,025 43-27 0-62} 15,517,850 
Hlaxseed 4x 48 2s... + 4.0 eee 1925 9,789 12-6 123,100 53-42 1-88 231,500 
1926 Wee 9-8 75,700 55-50 2-18 161,000 
PAVOTACG Ae Bh. ee 1922-25 6,933 11-5 79,600 50-86 1-52 120,850 
Corn for husking............ 1925 207,767 46-9] 9,736,300 56-02 0-90} 8,762,700 
1926 179,325 38-4! 6,886,000 54-65 0-94; 6,473,000 
AV OTAS Cate. 1922-25 255,434 45-1) 11,511,075 55-28 0-93) 10,650,850 

cewt. ewt. per cwt. 
PP BUALOCR Ys aS, theses ok eehocits 2 1925 163,790 57-6} 9,428,900 ~ 1-66] 15,651,900 
1926 153,468 64-5} 9,898,000 - 1-87] 18,509,000 
A OLAR GSE iS oc, oe trac 1922-25 167,619 71-7] 12,024,525 - 1-13] 13,619,675 
Turnips, mangolds, ete...... 1925 110,538 195-5} 21,611,600 ~ 0-40} 8,644,400 
1926 107,181 172-6] 18,503,000 - 0-46) 8,511,000 
AVOTASC ie i wincsiscisbek ok 1922-25 106,465 212-3) 22,600,125 - 0-39} 8,837,125 
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5.—Area, Yield, 


Quality and V 
Four-Year Aver 


PRODUCTION 


Field Crops. 

See Ses es 

Ontario—concluded. 
Hay and clover.......++++-- 1925 
1926 
AVOTAZE! occ cenccess > 1922-25 
IA alial wee sitec cess incisive 1925 
1926 
AVCLAL Once cieietesdese aes 1922-25 
Fodder corn. ......+-s0-++° 1925 
1926 
AVerag@...<cscsstcer > 1922-25 
Sugar beets.......s-eeeeeees 1925 
1926 
AVC ALC yee. seinen 1922-25 

Manitoba— 

Spring wheat.........es--ee: 1925 
1926 
PASVOR AMO viclelsienaisiere beens 1922-25 
(OeR Magpsdoc conceodeoD0ndCdor 1925 
1926 
IAVOTAL Cte lo ac sic sielenieiaie 1922-25 
(Barleyaeces sacene sees cineaer 1925 
1 1926 
AVeOPA®e...6565-0 +5 ee 1922-25 
iMeallryesteenaveleleer aleecetoeize 1925 
1926 
PACViGN AS Ore pic eis lersis'siois)elors 1923-25 
Spring rye......-.++seeeeeee 1925 
f 1926 
TAVOrag@ sn crisccealeceer 1923-25 
WAU Ty. Oeeaeree sie sienieisiesinrelsloieiele 1925 
1926 
IAVOrA Ouahidsics.s cline tor 1922-25 
Bete pan HOUORADOOAOOIUOCOR 1925 
1926 
IAVCPALO taielae ce oos oletpr sie’ 1922-25 
Buckwheat. .....-.seeese 1926 
Mixed grains..........0-++-> 1925 
1926 
IAVOLALO rs ceccsceeg cies 1922-25 
PIAXYSEOd seawecures cbse. 1925 
1926 
ASTOTAL Or eias «i cicivissnsisicns 1922-25 


1 Including 7,179 acres returned as fall wheat. 


Yield 
Area. per Total Yield. 
acre. 

acres. tons. tons. 
3,544,003 1-48) 5,233,200 
3,383, 722 1-55) 5,239,000 
3,565,501 1-56} 5,553,900 
550,645 9-541 1,397,500 
748,473 9-47} 1,850,000 
363,210 2-67 970,750 
373,133 9-69} 3,614,200 
367,772 9-51} 38,497,000 
406-160 9-64) 3,913,800 
37,718 11-06 417,200 
41,594 11-32 471,000 
29,248 9-90 289,450 

bush. bush. 
2,220,100 17-8| 39,453,000 
2,285,838} 22-6| 51,677,000 
2,680, 245 16-5) 44,198,000 
1,922,377 37-3) 71,770,000 
1,643,978 31-9) 52,517,000 
1,890,456 36-5) 68,909,000 
1,874,349 27-8) 52,156,000 
1,760,279 28-9) 50,808,000 
1,343,037 27-5| 36,917,000 
293,100 15-7| 4,612,000 
200,559 15-9| 3,183,000 
280,501 16-7| 4,684,000 
35,346 15-3 540,000 
26,831 15-0 403,000 
38,347 13-9 531,667 
328,446 15-7) 5,152,000 
22'7,390 15-8} 3,586,000 
344,538 16-5| , 5,681,250 
1,053 24-0 25,300 
1,156 18-1 21,000 
1,057 19-6 20,767 
15,926 15-6 248 , 000 
15,662 28-6 448 , 000 
14,438 30:1 435,000 
14,487 27-8 402,750 
155,650 10-7| 1,664,000 
195,359 10-5) 2,043,000 
171,416 10-5) 1,799,000 


alue of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-26 and 
age, 1922-25—continued. 


Weight | Average 
per price 
RionsKad por Total Value. 
bushel. ton. 
lb. $ $ 
- 11-85} 62,013,400 
- 12-75| 66,797,000 
- 11-46] 63,634,100 
- 12-67| 17,705,800 
13-25} 24,518,000 
- 11-86] 11,517,700 
- 3-66] 13,228,100 
- 4-76] 16,646,000 
- 4.36] 17,059,025 
- 6-11 2,548,900 
- 6-50 3,062,000 
- 6°67 1,929,475 
per bush. 
58-01 1-18] 46,555,000 
59-41 1-09] 56,328,000 
57-79 0:97| 42,950,250 
35-42 0-34] 24,402,000 
34-59 0-43) 22,583,000 
34-94 0-36] 24,582,500 
47-20 0-49} 25,556,000 
47-21 0-49] 24,896,000 
46-70 0-51} 18,888,750 
55-20 0-73} 3,867,000 
55-30 0-76 2,419,000 
55-32 0:78 3,630, 667 
54-28 0-73 394,000 
56-26 0-74 298,000 
54-17 0-72 382,333 
54-93 0-73 3,761,000 
55-54 0-76 2,717,000 
55-00 0-72 4,089,250 
57-63 1-50 38,000 
58-80 1-80 38,000 
59-21 1-65 34,167 
48-17 0-79 196,000 
43-22 0-40 179,000 
49-80 0-50 218,000 
45-06 0-44 176,000 
55-70 2-10 3,494,000 
55-24 1-62 3,310,000 
55-41 1-95 3,513,500 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Vajue of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-26 and 
Four-Year Average, 1922-25—continued. 


Field Crops. 


Manitoba—concluded. 


POLELOON co ciecmiasta cen oe siege is 1925 

1926 

AVCrAages re Sire is cae 1922-25 

Turnips, mangolds,etc...... 1925 

1926 

IRVEPALOS Feiss cce ele ads 1922-25 

Hay and clover............% 1925 

Ec 1926 

ANVOPAT Osiris es oo8 sehoa 1922-25 

PRA PANES Waterco ccsieqsie oie ake.o-aisieislor® 1925 

1926 

FAV OTAPO yoo 54.i0c,0>'elaccios 1922-25 

MOCUKer COM. .cc., cos o<ees es 1925 

1926 

verar es Eo owees cake cc 1922-25 
Saskatchewan— 

LINE WON tao. -ncs sce c<c.c ee 1925 

1926 

VOL ALE Se ate.ciev woneciee © 1922-25 

MOUEN rasais oo cleats once aecaee he 1925 

1926 

AV ORAL OMS che. seen 1922-25 

PALO Venn eee te. 5 Mite oe 1925 

1926 

INVOTALOR 2c .icoccken eee 1922-25 

Batlirxe seek seine terres aot 1925 

1926 

ANVONA LET 2 venice oo ceieen 1923-25 

Spraierves, se. ceaeiser ee 1925 

1926 

PAETAL Clr et oo, canee oe 1923-25 

YM ac one orc ae Ran TAR IOR SE 1925 

1926 

ETOP AGEE  Uaitas cist ceh 1922-25 

15 = Rete ep nee rica cane Rica 1925 

1926 

INVETEL OS ease cage tee 1922-25 

1 Pee CEC Seat REIT 1925 

1926 

PAV OPAT OU aoc. < eee 1922-25 

UMNO orAINS:...%..cte. Sees 1925 

1926 

AVOTASO RY. <. asus tenes 1922-25 


48773—16 


Wield Weight | Average 
rs per price 
Area. oe Total Yield. measured) | ver Total Value. 
? bushel. ewt. 
acres. ewt. ewt. lb. $ $ 
28,991 88-2 2,567,000 - 1-10 2,824,000 
29,043 83-3 2,368,000 - 0-93 2,202,000 
31,256 81-7 2,554, 500 - 0-82 2,106,250 
4,732 116-0 548,000 - 0-82 449,000 
4,411 97-0 428,000 - 0-88 377,000 
4,742 118-5 560, 200 - 0-71 397,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
341,008 2-00 682,000 9-50 6,479,000 
346, 729 1-66 575,000 - 10-00 5,750,000 
277,091 1-78 493,250 - 9-46 4,664, 750 
8,739 2-50 21,700 - 10-00 217,000 
8,620 1-90 17,000 - 12-22 208,000 
7,157 2-44 17,475 - 10-70 187,000 
38,409 6-40 247,000 - 6-00 1,482,000 
28,716 6-44 185,000 = 6-50 1, 203,000 
39,940 6-47 258,500 - 5-72 1,477, 500 
bush. bush. per bush. 
13,002,741 18-5} 240,551,000 60-84 1-10} 264, 606,000 
13,496,457 16-2) 218,643,000 59-67 1-08] 236,134,000 
12,789,760 17-5] 223,814,500 60-22 0-91) 203,658,250 
5,071,507 34-5] 174,967,000 36-25 0-33] 57,739,000 
3,940,431 28-1} 110,726,000 34-68 0-42) 46,505,000 
5,002,712 33-5] 167,523,750 35°61 0-31) 51,557,750 
1,065,398 25-4| 27,061,000 47-86 0-45} 12,177,000 
872,348 25-1} 21,896,000 47-14 0-45 9,853,000 
824,027 24-9) 20,552,550 47-47 0-45 9,208,150 
176,681 17-0 3, 004, 000 54-95 0-64 1,923,000 
233,644 18-5 4,322,000 55-20 0:74 3,198,000 
222,848 15-6 3,480,333 54-41 0-59 2,062,333 
93,087 16-2 1,508,000 55-64 0-64 965,000 
71,158 15-1 1,074,000 55-07 0-74 795,000 
116,081 14-8 1,720,000 55-35 0-57 981,333 
269,768 16-7 4,512,000 55-18 0-64 2,888,000 
304, 802 17-7 5,396,000 55-17 0-74 3,993,000 
479,429 16-6 7,941, 250 55-09 0-56 4,424,500 
1,642 21-0 34,000 60-00 1-80 61,000 
1,778 15-0 27,000 60-00 1-80 49,000 
1,897 22-1 41,950 60-15 1-85 77,475 
788 18-0 14,000 60-00 2-50 35,000 
845 14-0 12,000 60-00 2-10 25,000 
7 1,187 15-0 17,750 60-00 2-61 46,250 
30,077 30-0 902,000 46-70 0-45 406,000 
30,534 26-2 800, 000 43°75 0-53 424,000 
29,627 28-4 841,250 46-45 0-39 330,500 
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5.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-26 and — 
Four-Year Average, 1922-25— continued. 


F 


Saskatchewan—concluded. 


ield Crops. 


laxseed free Ashok tiiocn 1925 
1926 

PSVOPAEO ouicw tcc oeerreie e 1922-25 
POtRHOeS THe te veer eee 1925 
1926 

AVERAGE eek caciotiot 1922-25 
Turnips, mangolds,ete...... 1925 
1926 

VELA O. sea noose 1922-25 
Hay-and clover:....208s4 ie 1925 
1926 

ASTOPAVE: bec Uatie tatioes 1922-25 
AU isllia Meeeaee st cpeeene teas 1925 
1926 

IAN CTA Gre leans oid see 1922-25 
PGdUdGr Cores... odometer 1925 
1926 

Aseramess io. Since ats 1922-25 

Alberta— 

Pall. wheatit.. 9.45203eeee 1925 
1926) 

AVOrarera. 22.20 5ce ie 1922-25 
Sprinm wheat... ..ceeees te on: 1925 
1926 

AVOraAges: 5. ccs cenux ee 1922-25 
Alb wheats: 6.7. eect es 2 1925 
1926 

AVOPARe Uso, os aber 1922-25 
ata creates anes Meet 1925 
1926 

AWOraAgeree cu. ee ole 1922-25 
Barley. Sonos cls. eens 1925 
1926 

A VeTagetetu. . 4 .ceetee 1922-25 
Walliryve meee sus ns cnet nnes 1925 
1926 

AVeragel ees ccs Sse 1923-25 
Spring rye e. cac ssseeeen ee 1926 
AlUr yer es thew Sooke noe 1925 
1926 

VOL 2L Oa chee oss see 1922-25 


Yield Weight | Average 
Area. per Total Yield. sep a Res Total Value. 
sg: bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
953,776 7-8} 7,489,000 55-71 1-96) 14,580,000 
514,736 7:2] 3,706,000 54-69 1-60} 5,930,000 
703,172 8-2! 5,782,700 55-63 1-86] 10,775,250 
ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
45,000 80-5! 3,623,000 - 1-09} 3,949,000 
44,823 67-6 3,030,600 = 1-45 4,394,000 
48,121 73:5| 3,535,500 - 1-00} 3,520,500 
4,876 85-5 417,000 - 1-73 721,000 
3,387 87-0 295,000 - 1-08 319,000 
6,085 90-1 543,750 - 1-17 633,500 
tons. tons. per ton. 
380,500 1-67 635,000 - 8-00; 5,080,000 
407,328 1-40 570,000 - 8-00} 4,560,000 
296,166 1-54 456,375 ~ 8-17} 3,728,500 
5,417 2-31 13,000 - 14-58 190,000 
5, 299 2-42 13,000 - 13-25 172,000 
6,227 2-11 13,150 ~ 11-94 157,000 
54,111 4-81 260,000 - 6,00} 1,560,000 
33,073 2-91 96,000 - 10-00 960,000 
60,421 4-26 257, 200 - 5-94 1,527,250 
bush bush. per bush. 
32,300 20-3 656,000 59-06 1-07} 702,000 
58,128 18-5 1,073,000 59-44 1:05 1,127,000 
54,398 20-1} 1,092,250 60-06 0-80 875,250 
5,687,449 18-0} 102,299,000 60-46 1-09} 111,506,000 
6,056, 290 18-5) 112,047,000 59-46 1-05| 117,649,000 
5,503,552 16-8} 92,427,000 60-56 0-88} 81,614,000 
5,719,749 18-0} 102,955,000 60-33 1-09} 112,208,000 
6,114,418 18-5) 113,120,000 59-46 1-05} 118,776,000 
5,557,950 16-8} 98,519,250 60-53 0-88] 82,489,250 
2,397,350 31-5} 75,517,000 36-10 0-31] 23,410,000 
1,907,195 30-0} 57,210,000 34-12 0-38} 21,740,000 
2,153,755 32-6} 70,316,000 35-99 0-31} 21,522,500 
552,727 27-0! 14,924,000 48-09 0-43} 6,417,000 
404,992 22-0 8,910,000 46-63 0-42 3,742,000 
452,132 26-7} 12,070,750 47-49 0-44 5,302,750 
134,322 14-0} 1,881,000 55-73 0-62} 1,166,000 
72,689 12-0 876,000 55-48 0-68 596,000 
237,486 15-1} 3,597,333 55-38 0-58} 2,098,333 
38,973 12-0 468,000 55-09 0-68 318,000 
134,322 14-0} 1,881,000 55-73 0-62} 1,166,000 
111,662 12-0) 1,344,000 55-34 0-68 914,000 
352,259 13-11 4,613,000 55-62 0-56! 2,571,750 
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ada, 1925-26 and 


Meaty Weight Average 
~ 7 per price 

Field Crops. Area. avon Total Yield. measured] ‘per Total Value. 

bushel. | bushel. 

acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Alberta—concluded. 

OU. St SAI so <ieisis aie sc 1925 1,683 15-0 25,000 - 1-50 38,000 
1926 1,061 15-0 16,000 60-00 2-28 36,000 
PA OTAGON 525 Foes 2 1922-25 2,060 17-8 36,625 60-33 1- 62 59,500 
FP we ‘ 
ASAT DEPT E AP i ao, 3 2.cs5 4k 1925 332 15-0 5,000 ~ 2-25) * 11,000 
1926 410 14-0 6,000 60-00 2-60} ~ 16,000 
EMVOTASOS Ma Sete cos 1922-25 363 11-1 4,025 60-00 2-06 8,300 
MIZEOPTAING «<< oiac.ecicccres « 1925 15,026 32-4 487,000 40-80 0-35 170,000 
1926 15,735 29-8 469 , 000 41-17 0-54 253,000 
Ayorave: 2.2! in 3: 1922-25 13,503 30-7 414, 250 43-18 0-39 160,000 
LES Crs Ee ee eee 1925 5,000 7-0 35,000 55-45 1-94 68,000 
1926 11a ES by 7-0 82,000 55-71 1-50 123,000 
SSA Woragen®. A. SoA j2%, 1922-25 14, 297 5-9 83,900 55-44 1-68 140,825 

ewt. ewt. per cwt. 
Potatoes. 8.0.2. ae, 1925 82,359 100-6} 3,255,000 - 1-04} 3,385,000 
1926 32,555 91:1) 2,967,000 - 1-31] 3,887,000 
PAC ErAMe dace cen 1922-25 36,572 94-0} 38,488,500 - 0-83} 2,837,500 
Turnips, mangolds, ete...... 1925 8,555 143-3 1, 226,000 - 1:31 1,606,000 
1926 8,596 128-8 1,107,000 1-81 2,604,000 
PAveragoer=i) 4a «yh. & 1922-25 8,414 136-5} 1,149,000 - 1-09} 1,250,250 

tons tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover’. o.vises seo. 1925 258,471 1-32 341,000 - 10-00} 3,410,000 
1926 278,723 1-74 485,000 - 11-00 5,335,000 
AVC ATC S05. oh ass tc: 1922-25 263,042 1-20 314, 350 - 9-84] 3,092,500 
CGR OTINNAY ce ates tee secon 1925} 1,432,382 3:00} 4,297,000 - 9-00} 38,672,000 
1926] 1,850,000 2-50) 4,625,000 - 10-00} 46,250,000 
A VORAYG ts nese os Andaes 1922-25] 1,735,180 2-14! 3,716,000 - 7:62] 28,307,500 
PA iim neces cect cae 1925 48,995 2-18 107,000 - 11-25} 1,204,000 
1926 52,766 2-57 136,000 - 14-50] 1,972,000 
NVerazen... fos ass acct 1922-25 38,474 2-24 86,350 - 12-72} 1,098,250 
HOGUCE COMM So.G ey soe cies ok. 1925 73,700 4-80 354,000 ~ 6-65] 2,354,000 
1926 50,000 2-50 125,000 - 7-50 38,000 
IAVOTAO Ee or ate sak « 1922-25 - 52,693 4-20 221,050 - 5-09] 1,125,750 
Bugaribéetatick): i. kts. ss 1925 5,700 7-19 41,000 - 5-75 236,000 
1926 5,394 10-07 58,000 - 6-00 348,000 

British Columbia— bush. bush. per bush 
Ratiwhenhek. 6 oo. 3.0 cee 1925 14,418 24-9 359, 000 60-14 1-45 521,000 
1926 15,011 29-0 435,000 60-23 1-34 583,000 
A OTE. ey sel, oh 3 eS 1922-25 14,491 24-5 355,500 60-11 1-31 464,000 
Sprite whest<2...).052n. oc. 1925 33,570 21-2 713,000 59-51 1-42} 1,012,000 
F 1926 37,781 22-5 851,000 59-45 1-37] 1,166,000 
PA VCTARE sree et 1922-25 32,226 21-9 705,250 60-20 1-32 933,750 
ATi heatise Ass iets cee 1925 47,988 22-3] 1,072,000 59-71 1-43} 1,533,000 
1926 52,792 24-4) 1,286,000) 59-71 1:36} 1,749,000 
IANOEAGO!o, oc nt ts ad 1922-25 46,717 22-71 1,060,750 60-15 1-321 1,397,750 
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Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1925-26 and 


be Weight | Average 
Yield er rice 

Field Crops. Area. per Total Yield. Bea Pee Total Value. 

DRE | bushel. | bushel. 

British Columbia—concluded. acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 

OATS ce eter cas See eas 1925 76,093 36-8] 2,809,000 35-65 0-64| 1,798,000 
1926 82,464 36-0| 2,972,000 35-60 0-63) 1,872,000 
EAMCTALO eee sect semer 1922-25 66,669 41-8] 2,783,750 35-70 0-64} 1,780,000 
Barley...... A eerste 1925 6,108 29-8 182,000 47-20 0-95 173,000 
1926 7,096 29-5 209, 000 48-84 0-85 178,000 
AVeTagGlacide ci selede fier 1922-25 6,597 30°8 203, 250 48-31 0-91 184,250 
Sprine ryesseae es eigseaenee 1925 7,794 14-8 115,000 55-50 1-11 128,000 
1926 7,008 11-4 80,000 55-75 1-05 84,000 
TANGY ao One ttanl colar 1922-25 7,567 18-0 136,500 55-48 1-05 143,000 
Pea steiass- peach tec ere 1925 2,459 23-4 58,000 60-58 2-51 146,000 
1926 2,906 22-0 64, 000 59-73 2-28 146,000 
HAV OT AMGia tectnaten econ 1922-25 2,346 24-6 57,750 60-31 2-23 128,500 
IBGanse <i cme eeteroe 58. 1925 959 26-5 20,000 60-00 3-00 60,000 
1926 763 22-1 17,000 60-00 2-60 44,000 
IASLC soci base a beer 1922-25 966 22-6 21,850 60-00 2-70 59,000 
Mixed jeraing: Jo... dewee cs 1925 3,908 35-4 138,000 40-00 0-90 124,000 
1926 4,529 36-1 163,000 47-00 0-90 147,000 
RrcrasGasb -ccschr.. 1922-25 4,229 33-8 142,750} 43-50 0-79| 113,250 
RIGS Stock cae eh betes siceee 1925 1,185 10-0 12,000 57-75 1-85 22,000 
1926 981 13-2 13,000 57-00 1:55 20,000 
ANON AT Cle arayerstarstoin ses 1924-25 1,269 10-6 13,400 56-38 1-83 24,500 

cwt. ewt. per cwt. 
POTACOCB secrete sist ate Haye afstor 1925 17,781 104-8} 1,863,000 - 1:75| 3,260,000 
1926 19,946 97-0} 1,935,000 - 1-75} 3,386,000 
IANTOT AMORA Une nisoitelels eek 1922-25 17,850 112-5) 2,007,250 - 1:44} 2,884,000 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 1925 6,919 208 «2 1,441,000 1-00 1,441,000 
1926 6, 780 200-0 1,356,000 = 0-93 1,261,000 
AN OR AR Chon ue ta ecient 1922-25 6,972 197-9] 1,379,500 - 0-88) 1,214,500 

tons. tons. per ton, 
Hayrand clover... 2284.50: 1925 160, 722 2-00 321,000 - 18-90} 6,067,000 
1926 166,952 2-12 354, 000 - 16-40 5,806,000 
IAWVOTA TOE acteis cra sistieleeoe 1922-25 148,606 1-95 289,450 - 21-34 6,175,500 
Grain hay Sith tr tontise ies 1925 62,529 2-25 141,000 - 16-80} 2,364,000 
1926 60,100 2-30 138,000 - 13-80 1,904,000 
AOD A OC) eicsaslotieroncaerners 1922-25 57,644 Beil 125,025 - 19-62 2,453,500 
GAT FeliT as cate me veryearn ce skoersts tahoe 1925 19,771 2-80 55,000 - 19-85} 1,092,000 
1926 20,685 2-76 57,000 - 17-50 998, 000 
AV CLA BOL wivaecnnatieters 1922-25 17,553 2-87 50,400 ~ 21-13) 1,064,750 
WOGGErCOMMeer ne selckneer 1925 6,411 11:33 73,000 - 9-60 701,000 
1926 6,417 10-24 66,000 8-80 581,000 
ANGORA DO, 2 aivacreroerAtorer 1922-25 5,163 11-11 57,375 - 13-27 761,250 
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; Acreage under Pasture.—Table 6 gives the estimated acreage under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1921 to 1926. 


6.—Estimated Acreage under Pasture in Canada, 1921-1926. 
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Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1928. 1924, 1925. 1926. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Ph. Island ma minis so avaisiel OS aM RIONE Oks See 250,098 241,598 237,576 248,760} 237,450! 242,157 
INGwAISOOCISE: FOS. oc ee «ose dee cu. te 955,030 935,916 816,934 829,097 842,695 870,305 
ONES Waster BOS WA GIs. as cfc se dates cen ake 613,030} 553,312] 461,524 470,455} 481,488 467,081 
Quebec Bess eee is chs craic aeiaate Pen aber waters 4,016,725} 3,630,678] 3,602,472] 3,600,000] 3,636,000 3,672,360 
MOMTRMIO 2. hice touls ok. kee bas HORE es 8,401,998} 3,401,033] 3,472,642] 3,317,532] 3,193,941 3,077,424 
MATA TORAC CM. aCe. cs okt Dvak cis Sethe = 198,955 199, 604 240,001 238,483 222,039 
DHA RARCNOWAINA. 550.) moess sce cecsn s datte 678,815 472,143 456,691 333,393 333,393 382,403 
PAUEPAT Gs Rita aes cise ile obits so ais ae = 202,356 196, 239 230,725 309,589 288,962 
British Columbia R Sipe cuines ce 61,508 58,577 89,419 71,736 63,484 53,719 
NNGMUMESORVOR. os hces veGen rcs ceeke - - 34,042 35,992 28,111 31,990 
Potala. tiv. phecemetaemce ae: 9,977, 2041 9,694,568] 9,567,143] 9,377,691| 9,364,634 9,308,440 
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Average Yields per Acre.—Table 7 gives by provinces and for the years 1919 
to 1926 the average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the 
ten-year average ylelds for the period 1916-1925. 


7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1919 to 1926, with Decennial Averages for the years 1916-1925. 


’ ¢ Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. | average 
1916-1925. 
Bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Canada— : 
Pallwheat...scscoa2: 23-8 24-0 21-5 21-3 23-8 28-8 30-0 25-5 23-8 
Spring wheat.......... 9-5 14-0 12-8 17-8 20-8 11°3 18-3 17°5 14-8 
Allhwheat.). 2250 os 10-0 14-5 13-0 17-8 21-0 11-9 18-7 17-8 15-2 
WALA dtose ook sade ees 26-3 33-5 25-3 33-8 39-3 28-0 35-0 30-1 31-5 
PSARIOY Sch esiutde eats eee 21-3 24-8 21-3 27-8 27-8 26-1 27°6 27-4 25-0 
Pete cecegee ca decee 13-5 17-5 11-8 15-5 16-0 15-4 16:1 16-1 15-6 
[POA SS ies eel mata cs 14-8 19-0 14-3 18-0 17-0 18-0 18-6 18-2 16:8 
UES GAMS ct oe cake seid ecto 16-5 17-5 17°5 16-3 16-5 16-6 18-4 16-2 16:1 
Buckwheat........... 23-5 23-8 22-8 22-5 22-3 25-8 22-5 21-6 22-0 
Mixed grains.......... 31-0 40-0 25-8 25-5 35-3 37-7 38-6 35-3 34-6 
BIAXBe6d: eons cele oe 5-0 5-6 7-8 8-9 11-3 7-6 8-2 8-1 8-2 
Corn for husking...... 61-0 49-3 50-3 43-3 42-8 40-7 44-2 37-2 46-4 
ewt ewt ewt cwt cwt cwt ewt ewt cwt 
IPOTATOOS. cscs s cots 92-0 102-4 91-8 81-6 99:0 | 100-9 77-6 89-2 83-2 
CUGHADE CLC vices ve 177-0 | 200-5 | 178-8] 196-1 196°0 | 205-1 180-4 | 171-3 | 175-5 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-6 1:3 1-1 1:5 6 1-5 +6 5 1-5 
Fodder corn.......... 9-8 9-6 10-8 9-0 8-1 8-0 8-5 8-1 8-8 
Sugar beets........... 9-8 11-4 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 10-6 11-3 9-7 
WNIT ATA >, Sys webs ook ors 2-2 2-5 2-5 2-7 2-7 2-7 2-5 2:5 2-5 
Prince Edward Island- | bush bush. | bush bush. | bush bush. | bush bush bush 
Spring wheat.......... 17-0 12-0 16-8 21-3 15°3 18-7 18-0 18-0 17 
IES ti sietalsighejaerow oes 6 F 34-0 27-8 27-0 35-8 35-0 29-9 32-7 34-7 32-7 
UB STIOY «dy an sale ots mee 29-0 24-5 23-3 29-0 27-5 26-5 26-6 32-9 27-1 
5 (ci eee 5 eh ae ae ee 16-0 16°5 23-5 21-0 24-0 24-5 15-5 16-0 18-7 
Buckwheat..oa..¢).0.2 20-8 23-5 24-8 27-3 28-8 23-4 24-4 29-3 24-7 
Mixed grains.<...:.2.6 44-0 33-8 29-3 37:8 41:3 33-4 33°3 36-2 37-2 
cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. ewt. cewt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Potatoes? 6. coh an-wes 75:0 | 102-0 97-0 74-8 87-0 | 155-4] 1138-2] 131-9 95:7 
BeiTHIps ,BUC...s0eea. osc 259:2 | 241-0] 285-2] 285-0] 250-0] 2387-2 | 261-1] 201-8 | 237-9 
‘ tons. tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-8 1°3 0-8 1-5 1-4 1:5 1-5 1-7 1-4 
Fodder corn.......... 12-0 8-0 10-0 7:5 5-7 6°3 7:9 5-0 8-0 
Nova Scotia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush, 
Spring wheat...... more 19-5 19-5 15-5 20-3 18-8 18-1 17-9 16-8 19-2 
EE RR ee 36-0 80-3 28-8 33-3 84-3 33°3 33-1 33-8 32-3 
BIARION. sds esis: catteres 31-3 26-0 23-0 27-3 29-0 26-1 27-6 27-1 27-5 
A SE Be Pr 29-5 15-0 14:3 20-3 18-8 18-6 16-0 20-0 19-8 
GAS scheoepeewe cee 20-0 20-5 16-8 22-0 18-5 19-3 24-4 20-0 19-7 
HSGANS: a tres ceewrne one 12-8 18-5 19-3 19-0 17-3 19-2 17-9 15:8 16-7 
Bnvkwhoest. 2: .s2 asccc 25-3 22°3 20:5 24-0 23-8 22-8 21-5 23-2 23-0 
Wixed PTAID cscs to's 87-5 82-5 30-0 30-5 34-3 82-1 33-3 31-1 30-8 
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7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1919 to 1926, with Decennial Averages for the years 1916-1925—continued. 


Ten-year 
Field_Crops. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. | average 
1916-1925. 
Nita Grotlasconciwand! ewt cwt ewt ewt cewt. cwt ewt ewt ewt 
Potatoesices nstta's-cine- 96-6 | 122-3 98-3 97-1 | 120-0} 107-1 92-2 | 105-8} 100-2 
THITnips | ObCeesesca sce 268-9 | 215-9 | 247-5 | 215-6 | 208-0 | 234-4 | 245-0} 220-2] 214-8 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 2-1 1:5 1-4 1-6 1:8 1:6 1-8 1-6 1-7 
Yodder corn.......... 9°5 8-0 6:5 7:6 10:0 7°3 10-5 8-3 8-9 
New Brunswick— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 17-5 15-8 15-3 17-5 19-0 14-2 16-9 16-5 17-0 
Qatsr. icine ded ssteseaee 30-3 29-5 25-0 30-8 31-0 28-8 30-2 25-0 29-1 
Barleygnveaccsera oars 26-8 23-8 17-0 25-0 29-8 30-0 25-4 20-8 24-8 
Rye: siaee cee nese 20-0 14-0 17°5 19-0 30-0 26-0 16:0 14-9 18-6 
POS tictns cess eeemiscle 14-8 15-0 12-8 14:3 15:3 17-0 12-4 12-0 14-7 
IBeansige east 16:5 16°3 12-8 18-0 14:8 19-6 15-5 14-3 16-1 
Buolowiheats ee sae 25-0 22-8 22-3 25-0 25-0 26-2 25-7 20-7 23°3 
Mixed grains.......... 33-8 29-8 23-5 31-0 29-0 32-4 28-3 31-3 30-0 
cewt ewt ewt cwt. cwt. ewt ewt cwt ewt 
Potatoes sssecsieancess 85-7 | 118-8 | 129-8 98-5 | 182-8] 155-8] 105-8 | 142-5 | 104-2 
Turnips,CbCseeee ese 183-3 | 176-5 | 174-8 | 198-7 | 194-0} 218-9 | 182-7 | 211-6] 176-0 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-4 1-2 0-9 1-5 1-2 1-1 1-7 1-5 1-4 
Fodder corn.......... 5-0 8-0 7:0 7:5 10:0 9-0 10-2 9-5 7:5 
Quebec— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat......... 16-8 17-0 15-3 15-8 16-0 16-4 17-5 17-1 16-1 
Oatsda nace bites oceans 26:8 30°3 21:3 27-8 26-8 27-7 29-1 26-8 26-4 
Barley. section aaor 22-8 25-3 21-3 22-8 23-3 23-7 24-0 23-5 22-7 
RVG cis sve leorcrerelalisecrsiavers 17-3 18-8 17-3 15-5 15-0 15-0 18-3 15-9 16-7 
PGHig es Mat ientetis eal 15-0 17-0 14-8 14-3 15-3 15-4 15-5 15-6 14-9 
Beans). were sarc anioclan 19-8 18-0 18-8 17-0 18-8 16-7 16:8 17-5 17:3 
Buckwheat.. 5 24-0 25-8 23°3 22:5 21-8 24-3 23°0 22-8 22-0 
Mixed grains : 27-0 29-3 24-0 26-8 27-3 27-4 27:5 27-0 26-0 
Plaxseed hansen aces cn 9-8 11-5 11-5 10-0 8-7 8-5] . 8-8 11-2 10-3 
Corn for husking...... 41-0 29-8 29-5 28-0 23-0 27-3 26-7 30°5 27-6 
cwt. ewt. cwt. ewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. cewt. cwt. 
POtatoestee eoneed sinks 108-9 | 111-3 97-5 82-4 | 118-8} 105-3 70°4 92-3 88-4 
Turnips,etc...........| 158-8 | 164-7] 159-5 | 158-2] 193-3 | 161-1] 108-3 | 145-3} 180-1 
tons tons. tons tons tons. tons tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 1-3 1-0 1-4 ot) 1-5 1-6 4 1-4 
Fodder corn.......... 8-3 8-0 9-0 7:3 8-6 9-4 9-2 8-0 8-3 
PLCC ANedadabtocncore 2-4 2-4 2-2 1-5 2:2 1-9 2-1 2-0 2-1 
Ontario— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Mall iwheatinerecs ec. 24-3 24-3 22-0 21-9 23-1 29-6 30:5 26-0 24-0 
Spring wheat......... 15-6 16-8 12-5 16-9 17-4 19-2 21:5 18-8 18-1 
All wheat........... 21-2 22-3 20-1 21-3 22-4 28-3 29-3 25-0 22-8 
Oaterrcaate. sna ae's 29°3 44-9 23-4 38-2 3459 39-5 41-6 83-8 36-2 
Barley sass jiensek es 23-1 34-4 22-0 32-2 29-9 33-2 34-2 32-2 30-2 
VOOR iri ee eee ee 15-8 17-7 14-5 16-4 16:3 18-2 18-1 17-4 16-7 
POABRe cee hacen 14:3 20-2 13°6 19-7 17°3 18-8 19-5 19-2 17-5 
BORSA 6 ace aeve hes pee 12-6 16-7 16:1 15-6 15-4 16:5 18-9 15-8 15-1 
Buelswheatic.s. sacs. 22-8 22°3 22-7 21-6 21-8 26-8 21-6 21-2 21-5 
Mixed grains.......... 31-4 44.2 26-2 38-5 36:8 40-9 41-4 387-1 37-3 
Plaxseed............-. 9-4 10-7 8-9 10-7 10-2 11-8 12-6 9-8 10-9 
Corn for husking...... 68-6 53-0 54-0 46-5 45-0 42-3 46-9 38-4 50-0 
cwt cewt cwt ewt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt. 
Potatoes. aiesntentiaers 57-8 92-0 56:3 70°7 69-8 88-6 57-6 64-5 61-8 
eDurnips, OtCraencrce cr 173-8 | 242-2 | 175-7 | 222-6) 207-0 | 224-4] 195-5] 172-6] 174-9 
tons tons. tons tons tons tons tons tons tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-6 1:3 1-1 1-6 1-6 1-6 1:5 1:6 1-5 
Fodder corn.. alga 10-1 10-4 11-4 10-1 8-9 9-9 9-7 9-5 9-7 
Sugar beets........... 9-8 11-4 9°5 9-2 9-6 9-3 11-1 11-3 9-7 
JA Malian emer stett.c 2-1 2°5 2°6 2-8 2-7 2-8 2°5 2°5 2-6 
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7.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1919 to 1926, with Decennial Averages for the years 1916-1925—concluded. 


* Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. | average 
j 1916-1925. 
Manitoba— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat......... 14-3 13-9 11-2 19-3 11-3 16-9 17-8 22-6 14-7 
Aa atlas roe saunaee 31-3 30-8 22-3 40-3 32-0 36°2 37°3 31-9 32-4 
IBALIO Vo ccs cess cs cetes 19-3 21-0 18-9 29-8 22-3 29-8 27-8 28-9 24-4 
VO oe) ais a sccnayand eis 13-8 15-5 13-8 16-8 13-8 20-2 15-7 15-8 15-8 
(Ec Re Seen ee 14-3 15-0 13-8 23-5 18-0 17-0 24-0 18-1 15-1 
Mixed grains.......... 25-0 21:3 19-9 30-0 22-5 30-0 28-6 30-1 25-9 
J VES COs Fe eae oe 9-0 7:9 8-8 11-0 10-0 10-5 10-7 10:5 10-0 
ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cewt. cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
WOUMOOS os %0 3c seers 25 75-6 53°3 92-3 96-0 68-5 69-1 88-2 83-3 78°3 
Turnips, etc 92-1 72:7 | 115-7 | 145-3 102-0 99-0 | 116-0 97-0 96-1 
tons tons. tons tons tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 1:5 1-6 8 1-5 1-8 2-0 1-7 1:6 
Fodder corn.......... 6-8 4-4 7:2 7-5 7:0 5-7 6-4 6-4 6-1 
Sie ae oe atran 2-2 2-0 2-6 2-6 2-5 2-2 2°5 1-9 2-4 
Saskatchewan— bush. | bush bush. | bush. | bush bush bush. | bush bush 
Spring wheat......... 8-5 11-3 13-8 20-3 19-8 10-2 18 16-2 14-5 
Re oS aia i ies Soe 23-1 27-7 30-0 35-3 44.5 19-7 34-5 28-1 30°4 
PAT LOG eis Sstaers saan ee 18-2 20-3 26-8 29-0 30-0 18-2 25-4 25-1 23-1 
AV Osorio Seas Sais ss 10:5 14-7 11-3 18-0 15-0 14-1 16-7 17-7 16-1 
PGR gs melt cn case Asan 18-0 14-5 19-3 22-5 27-3 16:6 21-0 15-0 20-1 
SOA ter. SIE aL tye oe. 10:0 17-0 16-3 12-8 25-0 8-0 18-0 14-0 14-5 
Mixed grains.......... 25-0 33:5 30-0 29-3 32-0 22-3 30-0 26-2 29-7 
IBIGZSC6d iia en oa 4-8 5-0 7:5 8-8 11-8 6-6 7:8 7:2 79 
ewt ewt ewt. ewt ewt. ewt ewt cwt cwt 
IPOLECOOS wee cnmn arate 102-0 76-5 | 105-9 72-3 92-3 48-0 80-5 67-6 76-0 
Parnips 6b aj esis 128-9 | 150-5 84-8 | 112-3] 111-8 37:3 85-5 87-0 | 107-3 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons. tons. tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-1 1-4 1-6 1-4 1-7 4 1-7 1-4 1-4 
Hodder Corn..cs css: 12-5 3-8 11-4 4-9 5-0 3-2 4-8 2-9 4-8 
TATE EE Get ae ee 1-6 2-3 3-0 1:9 2-7 1-6 2-3 2-4 2-1 
Alberta— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
atiwheatrocse.s.s2¢ 15-8 18-8 17-3 13-0 28-0 14-1 20-3 18-5 19-9 
Spring wheat......... 8:0 20-5 10-3 11-3 28-0 11-0 18-0 18-5 15-4 
Albwheatsirensse. 8-0 20-5 10-4 11-3 28-0 11-0 18-0 18-5 15-5 
LOU BAER Rena BO eHOEe t 6-238 37°3 22-0 22-0 50-0 24-0 31-5 30-0 31-4 
Barley-ct | icwescnnts fe 25-5 26:5 20:5 16-5 38:5 25-0 27-0 22-0 24-4 
VG Givin grarsts(yotrsvonieee 14-0 21-3 9-0 10-3 19-3 10-0 14-0 12-0 13-7 
Pana ek Sao niae neice 18-0 17-0 24-0 11-6 22-0 18-0 15-0 15-0 18-5 
BIGANS oer coats sacncent 10-0 17-0 19-0 14-3 11-0 8-0 15-0 14-0 14-8 
Mixed grains.......... 36°3 30-0 22-8 25-5 41-8 24-6 32-4 29-8 28-6 
Blaxseed ooo. At sacs st 2°8 7-0 6-0 4:0 10-4 3:7 7:0 7:0 7-0 
ewt ewt ewt ewt cwt. ewt ewt ewt cwt 
ILOURTOOR aa nsieiio hy teinet 107-9 99-6 95-1 65-8 | 119-0 93°+7 100-6 91-1 87-0 
MapWi ps Otero sccis. 2) 110-8 | 130-9 76-8 86-8 | 114-0 | 230-0 | 148-3] 128-8 | 110-5 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-1 1:3 1-0 0-8 1:7 1-1 1:3 1-7 1-2 
Fodder corn.......... 5-6 4-3 10-0 5-3 4-7 2-9 4-8 2-5 4-3 
SRA Th ae See eee 2-0 2°3 1-8 2-2 2-7 1-9 2-2 2-6 2+2 
British Columbia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Batlwheat: oi; sg.0cc02 24-8 19-3 27-3 23-0 25-3 24-9 24-9 29-0 24-8 
Spring wheat......... 22-0 18-8 24-5 22-0 24-5 19-9 21-2 22-5 22-6 
AT wheates, asia ces ¢ 22-8 19-0 25-3 22-3 24-8 21-5 22-3 24-4 23-2 
BGS. 425 2 cea ats. 47-3 34-8 48-8 43-8 51-5 37-2 36-8 36-0 45-4 
[ec dT Ngee pie eee ek ee 33-0 37-8 34-8 29-3 33-5 30°6 29-8 29-5 32-5 
EBs ates dite set Bes aeth < 22-5 25-8 22-5 20-0 22-0 15-5 14-8 11-4 19-0 
OAR) cantie cloth oideruchs a2 23-0 26-0 25-0 25-8 24-0 25:5 23-4 22-9 24-9 
BeOBns. ac se teres vase 17:3 20-0 21-0 26-0 23-0 28:3 20:5 22-2. 20-4 
Mixed grains.......... 36°5 36-0 34-0 31-0 35-0 34-6 35-4 36-1 34-7 
ewt. cewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. cewt. cewt. cwt. ewt 
Potatoes dais ee eo 102-0 99-0 | 105-6 | 120-0] 116-0} 108-0] 104-8 97-0 | 104-1 
suEMips \ObG: a6 224... 85 182-5 | 217-5 | 183-0 | 200-0 | 202-0 | 179-7 | 208-2} 200-0 | 187-3 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 2-0 2-3 1:7 2:3 1-8 2-0 2-1 2-9 
Fodder corn.......... 11-5 11-5 9-9 11-0 11-7 10-4 11-3 10-2 10-8 
Alinta oituncie secese: 3-0 3-0 3-7 3-0 3-1 2-6 2-8 2-8 3-0 
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Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final figures of the acreage and 
yield of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1926 in Table 8, together with comparative data for 


1924 and 1925. 


8.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces, 1924-1926. 


Provinces. 1924. 
acres. 
Three Prairie Provinces— 
Wikteaibey.cptcmes esc sinee« 21,066,221 
LOL Rides: SACI Ae RTO 9,199,426 
SPL CVae lien too ec aatelese tai 2,820,545 
IEG Ou ncrtccterate neieis sven dieleres: 743,039 
PVAKS ECO facwiles saeco tate 1,265,895 
Manitoba— 
Weather. cotietaieistsrsteleletersce ts 2,459,408 
ODDS Sue we cteid sls. cls ctsistele ss 1,953,337 
Barlevenie dae carciocte’siohexsie's 1,372,803 
I RNAe ct Sel ow OAPI OOO ean 290,573 
HIE RSCOCO 5. ce cas st coro sie 323,813 
Saskatchewan— 
Wier unht. Jefe ceiis:cielerstettreione 13,033,000 
Oats Pana. tii oniemiaaste cares 4,942,465 
IRI OV ic eis este nisrcorians 953,851 
BEC V Os cccpers ele ateeteneesecclele cis aaa 178,094 
PUSS CO svete oecisnsere > 927,082 
Alberta— 
Wit ate wssmve sisarcionteta a sigoe 5,578,813 
CODES eld aso erers clejertisrei siatbeioe 2,303, 624 
ALLOY: iclcich citer ais cloves tke « 493,891 
1a geese tse 274,372 
Flaxseed... 15,000 


1925. 


acres. 


20,942,590 
9,391,234 
3,492,474 

732,536 
1,114,426 


2,220, 100 
1,922,377 
1,874,349 
328,446 
155,650 


13,002,741 
5,071,507 
1,065,398 

269,768 
953,776 


5,719, 749 
2,397,350 
552,727 
134,322 
5,000 


1926. 


acres. 


21,896,713 
7,491, 605 
3,037,614 

643 , 854) 
721,872 


2,285,838 
1,643,979 
1,760,279 
227,390 
195,359 


13,496,457 
3,940,431 
872, 343 
304, 802 
514,736 


6,114,418 
1,907,195 
404,992 
111,662 
ale ri74Ci 


1924. 


bush. 


235,694,000 
223,325,000 
70,630,000 
11,126,000 
9,577,900 


41,464,000 
70,729, 000 
40,923,000 
5,875,000 
3,408 , 000 


132,918,000 
97,345,000 
17,360,000 

2,507,000 
6,119,000 


61,312,000 
55,251,000 
12,347,000 
22,744,000 

55,900 


1925. 


bush. 


382,959,000 
322, 254,000 
94, 141,000 
11,545,000 

9,138,000 


39,453,000 
71,770,000 
52,156,000 
5,152,000 
1,664,000 


240,551,000 
174,967,000 
27,061,000 
4,512,000 
7,439,000 


102,955,000 
75,517,000 
14,924,000 

1,881,000 
35,000 


1926. 


bush, 


383,440,000 
220,453,000 
81,614,000 
10,326,000 
5,831,000 


51,677,000 
52,517,000 
50,808,000 
3,586,000 
2,043,000 


218, 643,000 
110,726,000 
21,896,000 
5,396,000 
3,706,000 


113,120,000 
57,210,000 
8,910,000 
1,344,000 
82,000 


Quality of Grain Crops, 1916-26.—Table 9 gives for Canada the average 
weight per measured bushel for each of the principal grain crops from 1916 to 1926, 
with the ten-year average for the period 1916-25. 


9.— Quality of Grain Crops, as indicated by Average Weight per Measured Bushel, 


1916-1926. 

Ten- 

year 
Crops. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. average 
: 1916-25. 

lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib; {lbs lb. lb. Ib. Ib. | Ib. lb. 
allivheat vrei so 59-52| 59-37] 61-19] 61-20) 60-14] 58-77} 59-91] 60-23} 60-92) 60-39] 59-54) 60-16 
Spring wheat......... 56-51] 59-48] 58-69] 58-53] 59-07] 58-10} 60-31] 58-55) 59-14] 59-70} 59-55) 58-81 
iAlrwheat aa... ss 57-10] 59-46] 59-44) 59-12] 59-35] 58-11] 60-24] 58-80) 59-29) 59-78} 59-55) 59-07 
Oats tracaas witraseee.S 33-86| 33-55] 35-61] 34-16] 35-62] 32-97] 35-68] 35-55] 34-52] 35-75) 33-10] 34-73 
Banleyaes.n cote > 45-66] 46-97] 47-24] 46-32] 47-62] 46-05] 47-66] 47-19] 47-02) 47-75] 47-10 46-95 
UY One neice aretie aries 54-95! 53-44| 55-60] 55-09] 55-44) 55-06] 55-71] 54-61] 55-48) 55-25] 55-38) 55-06 
PEAS Masshive dean ears 59-88] 59-81] 59-93} 59-60] 60-44] 59-42} 60-08] 60-00] 59-98] 59-73] 59-33] 59-89 
IBORNS teri tenee Cele 60-00} 59-70} 58-67] 59-99] 59-73] 59-30] 59-39] 59-09] 59-67] 59-46] 58-66) 59-50 
Buckwheat........... 46°35] 46-49] 47-41] 47-23! 47-95) 47-35} 47-80] 47-80} 47-53] 47-35) 47-15] 47-33 
Mixed grains.......... 43-13] 44-41] 46-39] 44-83} 44-65] 41-62] 44-33] 44-19] 42-88) 43-26] 41-86] 43-97 
DIVES Selah Sete se pecio 54-99] 54-73] 52-72] 55-14] 54-79] 54-34] 55-04) 54-63] 54-81] 55-63) 54-90 54-68 
Corn for husking...... 56-51] 56-18) 53-97 — | 56-45] 55-56] 55-45} 55-29) 54-15) 54-19] 54-72) 55-31 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in farm- 
ers’ hands on July 31, 1927, as compared with July 31, 1925 and 1926. Adding 
the stocks in the elevators and flour-mills, Table 11 shows the total quantities of 
grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1925, 1926 and 


1927. 
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10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1927, as compared with July 

31, 1925 and 1926. 
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Total Total Total 
; pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ 
Grains. duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, 
in 1925. in 1926. in 1927. 
1924 1925 1926. 
000 bush. | p.e. bush. |000 bush. | p.e. bush. |000 bush.| p.c. bush. 
Wheat stirs. 2cccch 262,097} 1-03] 2,709,000} 411,376] 0-97 3,987,300) 409,811] 1-04] 4,263,700 
HBABIEY ON, cette Sactac on 88,807} 1-93] 1,714,900 112,668] 2-64] 3,034,700 99,684} 2-22] 2,213,500 
Cataract tens ssters 405,976| 5-84/23,722,000] 513,384] 6-64 34,069,000} 383,419] 4-47|/17,152,000 
Oates Ses ce 13,751} 1-49 204, 500 13,689] 0-99 135,800 12,114) 0-42 51,200 
gj ES crore ey 9,695} 0-39 38, 200 9,297} 0-24 23,000 5,948] 0-16 9,500 


dN 


11.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


Wheat. Barley. 
fn eS ee a ee 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
Farmers’ hands............. 2,709,000 3,987,300 4,263,700 1,714,900 3,034, 700 2,213,500 


Country Elevators in West..| 2,719,268] 1,324,542/ 1,514,870 335,651 357,285 170,206 
Terminal Elevators in 


Quantities in 


Western Inspection Divi- 

PION see ess och Ae oes & 10,398,993} 14,796,815) 26,107,984 918,702 2,198,962 1,703,520 
Public Elevators in Hast.... 4,820,264) 9,329,851 9,456,442 783,280 1,366,835 477,253 
Flour-mills (estimated)..... 2,000,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 36,000 35,000 40,000 
BETAS Us tracasi inicio 3,835,171 3,162,686 5,242,692 768,134 1,446,558 1,045,467 

MB Cals rt copie ae icc 26,482,696) 35,601,194) 50,585,688 4,556,667 8,439,340 5,649,946 

Oats. Rye. 
Farmers’ hands........-.... 23,722,000 F 34,069,000} 17,152,000 204,500 185,800 51,200 
Country Elevators in West.. 1,952,352 976,685 550, 832 53,776 101,881 44,853 
Terminal Elevators......... 3,370,761 3,519,520 2,090,277 749,215 481,983 1,007,771 
Public Elevators in East.... 2,519,756 4,483,257 1,557,483 169,773 70,131 111,044 
Flour-mills (estimated)..... 580,000 800, 000 800, 000 4,000 4,000 2,000 
SLEDS TU eee ae octre coee 2,874,336 1,392,415 698,538 137,920 180,432 76,909 
Totals.......... 35,019,205! 45,240,877! 22,849,130 1,319,184 974,227 1,293,777 

Flaxseed. 
Farmers*bands:is0020v203 1008s dec vees es RA mura eek Ys 38,200 23,000 9,500 
Cométcyatilevatorsum Westrsnte meceree ete: ce niohide oceucloeals 100,339 67,383 36,993 
LOVMMBIEELGVAGORS eR At cmreiccle oe cee aaitewiclahs sate Dede lene. as 1,296,960 2,441,246 1,803,643 
eu Dlicide va tore sie Bias tame teats oo eae oe Gelinsc vikcael 57,64 - 59,955 
PRUADS tan vistae ot meres eee CRIs ERE L MET 0% cs sae wane 47,272 70,427 146,015 
TR OURIS.Ne, SEEN Se ee sai eas 1,540,414 2,602,056 2,056,106 


en 


Table 12 gives the results of inquiries as to the quantities of wheat and wheat 
flour expressed as wheat in Canada on Mar. 31, 1927, with the corresponding 
figures for 1923 to 1926. 


12._Stocks of Wheat in Canada, March 31, 1923-1927. 


Wheatin 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 

bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 
SSVELORS... Mots e Toes srt oan ae en. 69, 620,269} 111,589,019] 68,554,516} 95,690,600] 102,187,786 
VUE Toth taht Oe Sane Renin © ee eae 7,000,000 6,000, 000 5,000,000 6,500,000 6,500,000 
PLEASE Dy OMY aoe nee oe ee 8,396,782} 14,149,019 8,304,440 8,307,507} 14,739,586 
Harmors) andes ect9 2 eh dls slg cd's 54,771,000} 70,755,000} 39,225,000} 50,878,000} 51,366,000 
Afloat en route to U.S. ports............. - - - = 1,184,345 
PGA Seed we cb sekcoics cond 139,788,051! 202,493,038! 121,083,956! 161,376,107) 175,977,717 


ES 
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Table 13 gives for oats, barley and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on Mar. 31, 
1927, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 


13.—Stocks in Canada of Oats, Barley and Flaxseed, March 31, 1926 and 1927. 


Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. 
Grain in 

1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
BIeVatOrsieccestecasce wert 20,430,077) 13,320,819) 13,881,288 10,365,275 3,562,924 3,421,531 

Mloursmillseeaee een es 700,000 750,000 70,000 50,000 - - 

Transitib yr allec.asniestseiecss + 2,230,981 1,951,478 673, 620 1,784,083 164,353 274,414 
Farmers’ hands............- 199,016,000] 130,065,000) 29,351,000 22,108,000 1,064, 100 670,000 
TWotals.o:0.o:caaawss 222,377,058) 146,087,297) 43,975,908) 34,307,358] 4,791,377 4,365,945 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for each of the two years ended J uly 31, 1926 and 1927, is calculated 
in Table 14. 


14.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops of 1925 and 1926. 


Norz.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basi 
4} bushels of wheat. For similar calculations exten 


s of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
ding over aseries of years both for wheat and oats, see 


the Year Book 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 


each of the years 1920 to 1927. 


ue year oO year er year Se ge 
ende ende ‘ende' ende 
Items. July31, | July 31, Items. July 31, | July 31, 
1926 1927. 1926. 1927. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over Aug. 1, 1925; Exports as grain.......... 275,557 251,266 
Avie: A 1926. ting asie ate cts 25,454 34,418 || Exports as flour.......... 49,035 41,615 
Gross production.......... 411,376 409,811 || Total exports............ 324,592 292,881 
Loss in cleaning............ 6, 294 19,117 || Retained forseed........ 39, 840 39,088 
Grain not merchantable... 11,213 12,294 || Milled for food........... 42,256 39, 282 
Net production............ 393,869 378,400 || Carried over July 31, 1926- 
Emportss-pcde eae se IGAGE 379 AEP OU acai eti: Qacbeete o 34,818 47,639 
Available for distribution. . 419,702 413,625 || Balance fed on farms or 
otherwise disposed of... —21,804 —5,565 
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Table 15 presents similar data in respect of oats. The bulk of this crop is 
consumed as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remain- 
ing portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, 
oatmeal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for 
home consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human 
food. The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, 
etc., and the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, 
the amount being estimated at 424,550,000 bushels in 1924, 303,262,000 bushels in 
1925, 394,997,000 bushels in 1926 and 308,254,000 bushels in 1927. 
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15.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops of 1925 and 1926. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
ey ended ended plone ended ended 
July 31, July 31, : July 31, July 31, 
1926. 1927. 1926 1927, 
& ete A eee ee ee Kase ee 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1925: Exports as grain.......... 33,293 6,677 
ANT sa a nea 33,466 45,756 || Exports as meal, etc..... 3,440 982 
Gross production.......... 513,384 383,419 || Totalexports............ 36,733 7,659 
Grain not merchantable... 30,119 50,067 || Retained asseed......... 33,729 33,305 
Net production............ 483,265 333,252 || Milled for home con- 
Blenpontet eeu e esc toh cack 2,077 2,088 SUMP UO avec cle eden 7,593 9,144 
Availabie for distributioa.. 518,808 381,196 || Carried over July 31, 1926- . 
DUA ses alte iy 45,756 22,834 
Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 394,997 308, 254 
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Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.— According to calculations 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1927 (p. 121), 
the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in Canada 
during the eight years 1919 to 1926 is 4-7 bushels. The lowest average was 4-2 
bushels in 1922 and the highest 6-7 bushels in 1920. In the last named year, how- 
ever, the grinding did not represent the year’s consumption, but included a large 
carry-over into the next year. Details are given in Table 16. 


16.—Per Capita Consumption of Wheat, 1919-26. 


ao EE 


Crop years ended Aug. 31, 1919-24 and July 31, 1925-26. Population. mitted cee 
for food. | percapita. 
I a 

No. bush. bush, 
UL Baad sac 3S Hee SRSA ANE ree MIS REA at Se le 8,478,546 | 35,500,000 4-2 
EPL se sec ane ODO OGE txts Go OE UCR OO ered ae a nen 8,631,475 | 58,000,000 6-7 
OZ err Nettle riers ated Ae caaied cerseh sepiacsien eolte ted. sccilewcd. 8,788,483 | 39,450,000 4-5 
3.0 cach at cio GGG BOCCE ec Bho CHOr SESE eC RRA ook 8,908,550 | 37,000,000 4-2 
UEP-R ACE aoe neha coGU SERGE EAS anes bAN ER: Diet ine ae Ok ELE 9,028,240 | 40,000,000 4-4 
LUPE IS So CORDS Coa CUCU GE SOGa a GR SEE eI eae aa 9,150,940 | 41,520,000 4-5 
VS iO SG8 2930 0d0GO a DUS EDR T ECS RRR CATS its is eres ene aa 9,268,700 | 42,139,000 4-5 
MEE coc Scie 9 SECO a nO ati + a ICA S eee  e 9,389,693 | 42,256,000 4-5 
LOG al Premera ate ete Oh tant etic a 71,644,627 |335,865,000 4-4 
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3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade to 
decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 17, while some authorita- 
tive details will be found in the article, ““The Development of Agriculture in Canada”’, 
contributed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears at pp. 
202-210. 
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17.—_Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry in the Dominion 
of Canada, 1871-1921. 


eee EET DE 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 2 
No No No No. No No 
LOPSESs tases dees sieterioe 836,743} 1,059,358} 1,470,572) 1,577,493) 2,598,958 3,624,262 
GRGENG oe ow cr ctoreiate ele talofeterotors 2,624,290 3,514,989 4,120,586 5,576,451 6,526,083 8,519,484 
Sheep saaanemo veiieueiscieine cies 3,155,509 3,048,678 2,563,781 2,510,239 2,174,300 3,203,966 
Saye ioe oiaie els ele siaretal ete eunientinas 1,366,083 1,207,619 1,733,850 2,353,828 3,634,778 3,404,730 
VALU POUNEE Vict cermceietclsiss setere = - 14,105,1021| 17,922,658) 31,793,261 50,325,248 


Hens and chickens........ S 12,696,701) 16,651,337] 29,773,457] 48,021,647 


RUTKOV Siecle eels serelsisiercteies = = 458,306 584,569 863,182] 1,096,721 
DUCKS) ie celewevieptne sleet rg = 320,169 290,755 527,098 603, 152 
GGE8 One nae seciere cre ers teicher = = 537,932 395,997 629, 524 603,728 
Hives of bees.7.........--.- 144,719 = 199, 288 189,986 180,372 185,530 


‘Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows:—horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 

In Table 18 are given the numbers of each description of farm live stock by 
provinces for the year 1926. Numbers and values in less detail are given in Table 19 
for the years 1923-26. 

Horses.—The estimated number of horses for 1926 shows an increase of 4,808 
as compared with 1925. During the last few years the number of horses in Canada 
has remained fairly stationary, due to the increasing use of mechanical power, and 
also to the fact that since 1920 there has been little agricultural expansion. The 
upward trend of prices since 1923 may indicate that horses are coming back into 
favour or at least that supply is adjusting itself to demand. 


Cattle. —The estimated total number of cattle for Canada has declined in 1926 
as compared with 1925 by 147,148 head. As compared with 1921, however, there is 
an increase of more than 600,000 head. It is interesting to note that the estimated 
number of milch cows has increased nearly 300,000 since 1923, and in 1926 was 
higher than in any previous year. It is probable that the increase from 1921 to 
1926 is accounted for by dairy cattle and that the beef cattle have shown little or 
no increase, owing to the depression in the beef trade. 


Sheep.—The estimated number of sheep in Canada has increased by 280,000 
head between 1925 and 1926, the increase being fairly general throughout the 
provinces, with the exception of Prince Edward Island. From 1921 to 1924 there 
was a decrease of over 500,000 or about 16 p.c. in the number of sheep in Canada. 
However, from 1921 to 1926 there has been a gradual increase from $6 to $10 in 
the average value per head, and with better prices for products and improved 
methods, sheep-raising has again become profitable, with the result that an increase 
in their numbers may be expected. 


Swine.—There has been a slight increase in the estimated number of swine 
in 1926 as compared with 1925, although the total is still lower than in 1924. How- 
ever, the numbers in 1924 constituted a record for Canada and in spite of the very 
considerable decline they still remain higher than for any year prior to 1924." The 
estimated increase from $12 to $16 in value per head results in higher values in 1925 
and 1926, as compared with 1924, in spite of the decreased number. 


Poultry—Poultry for the year 1926 are estimated to have increased by 1 ,900,000 
as compared with 1925, and by 6,000,000 or 15 p.c. since 1921. Increased con- 
sumption of eggs, a ready market for table poultry and improved methods in poultry- 
keeping account for the prosperous condition of the industry. The expansion 
since 1921 has been fairly general throughout the provinces, though least rapid in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


oe 
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18.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1926. 


Nors.—In the following table the classification of the vario 
follows:—Horses: Stallions, mares and geldings 2 years old and ove 
Bulls, 1 year old and over; milch cows (cows kept mainly for milk purpos 
purposes): milk yearlings (yearlings being raised mainly for milk purpose 
i 1 year; all other horned cattle. 


raised for beef purposes); calves under 
young in 1926; all other swine. 
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us descriptions of farm live stock is as 
r; colts and fillies under 2 years. Cattle: 
es); beef cows (cows kept for beef 
s); beef yearlings (yearlings being 
Swine: Brood sows that produced 


Pans Nova New 5 
Items. Island. Scotia. | Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses— 
30 691 1,293 4,219 3,515 
16,711 29,322 26,830 167,452 328,924 
13,553 23,391 22,100 154,578 251,958 
2,063 2,067 2,936 19,686 45,262 
32,357 55,471 53,159 345,935 629,659 
DEUS a eas See See Ae ae ae 3,205 7,197 10,652 94,492 66,854 
MRC GO WES «Sar s:tois« bors cheicheys res BOT: 56,947 146,312 116,530} 1,064,470] 1,280,436 
BPGLCOWSNG Ses os cack yout Aelia teu 5,390 7,902 5, 175 - 77,024 
ily enrlangss260 1A bic’ caren en 16, 626 85,374 29, 209 - 262,935 
PCCIVCATNINGS, 25.062 hese mas ek Mee. 7,120 22,386 11357 = 284,796 
(62) BL eather tear ara Pa arya ime 21,461 54,349 40,821 369,038 569, 645 
CONEOYSS AACE d (cB ater Neon te ea cnt 3,955 31,364 10,718 372,663 216,109 
EROUAL Gre a cmettoc. Natetarctonsie.paiktacisaioek 114, 704 304,884 224,462} 1,900,663] 2,757,799 
HOCH MRT en POI Sark Bae ee ore eee 47,573 159,925 87,099 480, 120 460,127 
Pe MO eet. cos toca siete ae cakes 35,864 122,532 69,517 372,319 426,356 
SH Ober tacites ste nce esis eats 83,4387 282,458 156,616 852,439 886,483 
Swine— 
POOUINOWS co auch ance orem sn tren ciot ee 7,029 6,383 11,831 111,953 199,637 
OTHeME vexpies ..-s.assita nce ween eons 42,682 38,960 59,737 696,753} 1,535,718 
ARIE bs Sabeia ere 18 2 iy be 49,711 45 343 71,568 808,706] 1,785,355 
Poultry— 
FEL OUEU cent arnc Sex tore is ote IN nate rr 760, 844 796,237 806,513] 6,991,000] 16,111,738 
RUT KOVSren sees nth) ee ce ewe 8,790 8,591 24,434 194,000 469,981 
CRASTEN Re ek SON aR RRA Soe! PS 27,096 15,822 17,354 111,000 567,151 
DUCKS eer eet eae er cne 6, 743 7,528 6,320 58,000 544,130 
OLAL metkines ac cahishts Hectitektea a> , 803,473 828,173 854,621) 7,354,000] 17,693,000 
ADDU etter el Oromo maa. tain: - - - = = 
ISON P a EL LICITICN) Aen re ce SA ee - - - os = 
FOBbS sNOU MUL KINg ys 5 ek ceccidenceed £9 - - - 
ee re Be ee ee ee A 
Items. Manitoba. bet Alberta. aise) Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses— 
RVOALMIONS: ess Mo cee od cttw homens : 2,947 6,161 5,417 590 24,863 
169,268 546,976 379,491 22,320 1, 687, 294 
150,909 530, 362 371,014 23, 644 1,541,509 
36,894 ‘ 112,378 78,457 5,440 305,183 
360,018 1,195,877 834, 379 51,994 3,558,849 
- 7,370 - 184 7,554 
19,386 37,116 32,161 6; 152 277,215 
267,931 497,572 436,505 84,632 3,951,385 
- 116,415 150, 723 75,188 - 
- 135,581 126,378 21,464 - 
- 150,553 172,025 44,428 - 
176,939 332,457 315,128 55,932 1,935,765 
Mtherenttle: Web bos hetntescs sobrode: 278,593 150, 251 132,701 41,432 2,995,835 
BRGEAIS Seems ue epee alesis ce 742,849 1,419,945 1,365,616 329, 228 9,160,150 
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18.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1926—concluded. 


Items. 


Swine— 
Brood 'SOwsS,, saves wile heleieatl cere nie 
Other live pigs 


Hens 


Geese 


TRAD DIGS ik ch oe ai Minko oat eae Oe 
Goats, mURing.. secu ct eesti see eee 
Goats, not milking 


Saskat- 


Manitoba. anerain Alberta. 
No. No. No. 
65,113 71,185 140,990 
62,901 61,815 112,266 
128,014 133,000 253,256 
35,405 72,737 100,165 
300,855 526,864 678,534 
336,260 599, 601 778,699 
3,414,744 7,840,909 5,848, 208 
316,875 547,332 555,399 
115,769 176,406 123,776 
96, 6038 192,361 129, 239 
3,943,991 8,757,008 6,656, 622 


British ~ 
Columbia. 


No. 


53,176 
48,484 


101,660 


5,880 
39,648 


45,528 


2,684,356 
22,412 
11,656 
32,160 


2,750,584 
45,480 


3,678 
6,846 


Canada. 


No. 


1,565,308 
1,312,055 


2,877,368 


551,020 


3,919,751 


4,470,771 


45,254,549 
2,147,814 
1,166,030 
1,073,079 


49,641,472 


45,480 
3,678 
6,846 


19.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1923-1926. 
Description. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
A | 000 | 000 | 000 | 000 
No. No. No. Non $ $ $ $ 
Canada— | 
ELORSES): oh euta cetera tes ane 3,530,641] 3,588,788] 3,554,041] 3,558,849|| 223,154) 229,421) 245,764) 254,675 
INitGhitcowsinerneere siete 3,659,365] 3,726,985] 3,830,175! 3,951,335) 173,015] 170,567] 193,989) 205,816 
Othercattlets... osasse 5,586,866] 5,733,851] 5,477,123] 5,208,815)| 143,458] 154,524) 168,037| 161,920 
Motalicattlercwe. cee: 9,246,231] 9,460,836] 9,307,298] 9,160, 150|| 316,473) 325,091} 362,026] 367,736 
2,753,860] 2,684,743] 2,755,556] 3,035,507|| 21,321) 24,036] 26,795) 30,273 
4,405,316] 5,069,181] 4,426,148! 4,470,771) 52,312} 62,596) 69,702) 71,971 
- - - — || 613,260) 641,144| 704,287) 724,655 
P. EK. Is!and— 
HVOUS OSes Janine ena 32,314 33,317 32,752 SANOD Ul) eas 2,821 2,766 2,932 
Mal CRCOws: tec arieeeaes 50,465 56,479 56,295 56,947 2,148 2,367 2,807 2,822 
Othericathlesnr. cca. t- 80,113 61,276 56,899 57,757 1,785 1,461 1,570 1,642 
Total cattle....... 130,578 117,755 113,194 114,704 3,933] 3,828 4,377| 4,464 
Sheep. cwctaeonseeseec 83,9383 88,228 87,219 83,437 532 706 790 716 
SWAICE oe tasmanian 42,011 45,335 52,114 49,711 473 686 1,024 765 
Totalcieententes oe = = - - 7,013 8,041 8,957 8,877 
Nova Scotia— 
EVONSOS)Fceteaat slicataetorects 49,793 51,961 53,302 55,471 4,769 4,857 5,005) 5,151 
Malehicowat esse wee 129,161 132,683 137,273 146,312)) 5,686) 5,770) 6,266 7,095 
Othencattlon vee. sas. 141,887 152,065 154,699 158,572 3,910 4,328 4,564 4,265 
Total cattle....... 271,048 284,748 291,972 304,884) 9,596} 10,098) 10,830; 11,360 
GED nat eter mia te bteanice 258,537) 267,913 273,499 282,458 1,513 1,750 1,976 2,022 
Swivo ws tissen secon 44,034 53,480 44,670 45,343 691 781 638 822 
otal Biren cen nee = = - -— || 16,569} 17,486) 18,449) 19,355 
New Brunswick— 
ISVOS SS i voto agagegar 50, 644 50,008 50,782 53,159 5,026] 5,292 5,140} 5,802 
Milch GOwSieiaeecee cine 106,076 107,374; 111,225 116,530) 4,561} 3,840) 5,073 5,402 
Othericattley. nse poe oes 106,825 109,265 105,263 107,932 2,734 2,447 3,164 2,799 
Total cattle....... 212,901 216,639; 216,488 224,462) 7,295 6,287 8,237 8,201 
Sheepss .ssose tarts ose 157,808 148,310 151,349 156,616 966 896 1,103 1, 233 
SWAN dsc. lpeetaclaite tales 66,182 73,608 60,376 71,568 1,070 1,184 1,160 1,609 
Totals acdc cases - - - - 14,357] 13,659| 15,640| 16,845 
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19.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Sto 
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ck in Canada, by Provinces, 


1923-1926—concluded. 
Description. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1923. , 1924. 1925. 1926. 
000 000 000 000 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
PEGQUSEN | 3.4 brie ot NAN 341,651 345,068 845,079 345,935)) 33,275 83,817| 33,675] 35,072 
Nilch cows 08h. 400) 968,705 988,079] 1,021,210 1,064,470)| 40,436 42,487] 51,810} 52,295 
Other cattle... .56.50.. 813,046 813,046 820,348 836,193|) 18,171 18,700] 21,841 21,817 
Total cattle....... 1,781,751) 1,801,125 1,841,558] 1,900, 663 58,607] 61,187 73,651] 74,112 
ReaD) Tete Reta Akio 822,997 831,227 843,579 852,439 5,775 6,650 7,570 7,959 
Shan reer 5 yt ae 797,726 797,726 784,143 808,706|| 12,038 12,764] 13,956] 14,475 
ROtAIC REL 3: Joo - = - ~ || 109,695} 114,418] 128,852 131,618 
Ontario— 
ROEB CAS ree Ae ras Se 673,371 663,875 644,138 629,659]| 56,823] 53,275 57,137) 60,062 
Malcincovast sees): 1,265,965] 1,203,527 1,232,679] 1,280,436 74,575] 65,546] 73,783 81,142 
Othericattie. 25.044... 1,572,122) 1,713,775 1,576,694] 1,477,363 52,311} 59,787] 62,216 58,236 
Total cattle....... 2,838,087} 2,917,302] 2,809,373 2,757, 799|| 125,886} 125,333 135,999] 189,378 
SEES Oe Sean alee ae 907,673 870,279 868,526 886,483 8,561 9,373] 10,045} 10,749 
RU WTHORe key Rah Nae aoc a 1,734,734! 1,807,903 1,678,595] 1,735,355 20,056) 21,016} 25,121 25,872 
Total. 22.005. 28 - = - — || 211,326) 208,997) 228,302 236,061 
Manitoba— 
BOTS OG: Aten, et, 5. We 2 362,407 369, 722 359, 839 360,018) 23,265} 23,055 24,815} 25,077 
Milch cows MPN oe eee 253,715 263,577 233 273 267,931)| 10,170 10,248) 10,229) 12,233 
Othereattleves..e:. Aon 437,996 446,705 487,472 474,918 9,952} 10,069] 13,525 13,784 
Total cattle....... 691,711 710,282 720,745 742,849]/ 20,122 20,317) 23,754] 26,017 
Sieenrect ae boc eee 7_ aa kee 93,162 94,784 101,997 128,014 658 843 976 1,188 
WING eee eee <a nae 291,236 425,747 298,507 336,260) 3,091 4,881 4,856 5,517 
otal gee. oan - - - - 47,136) 49,096] 54,401 57,799 
1,137,301] 1,170,745 1,169,952] 1,195,877] 59,931 70,245] 77,217] 78,928 
403,813 468,151 496 ,502 497,572]| 15,645} 19,194 20,357} 20,400 
1,131,274) 1,060,716 1,002,909 922,373|| 24,133] 24,396 26,076} 24,904 
Total catile....... 1,535,087] 1,528,867 1,499,411} 1,419,945 39,778} 43,590] 46,433 45,304 
Sheep. 62. Sek eae 137,240 123,326 181,359 133,000 874 1,110 1,182 1,197 
Swikes skeen. ie sete 679,867 872,819 610,973 599, 601 6, 893 9,601 9,776] 10,193 
LOLS tee Sane - - - — | 107,476) 124,546] 134,608 135, 622 
Alberta— 
POTS GB OAR oP onk leh a 829, 143 861,537 849,939 834,379] 33,439] 33,038! 36,393 87,595 
Milch cows. iio As dck 410, 242 433,528 460, 722 436,505) 15,808] 16,332] 18,318 18,672 
Other cattle............. 1,110,682} 1,188,468 1,066,007 929,111) 25,253) 27,114 27,635) 26,912 
Totalcattle....... 1,520,924] 1,621,996 1,526,729] 1,365,616) 41,061 43,446] 45,953] 44,584 
Sheep! A Me oe 239,174 206,458 236, 804 411,400) 1,912 2,112 2,357 3,989 
Switle sess eee os ake 706,681 949,891 854,902 778,699 7,400} 11,086] 12,459] 11,853 
Rotalipte 7533 - - - — || 83,812} 89,682) 97,162] 98,021 
British Columbia— 
EOPSGu 7. se eee Soe 54,017 42,555 48,208 51,994 4,051 3,021 3,616} 4,056 
Miloh cows ...35....25. 71,223 73,587 80,996 84,632 4,986 4,783 5,346 5,755 
Other cattle: 308.08 192,921 188,525 206,832 244,596 5, 209 6,222 7,446 8,561 
Total cattle....... 264, 144 262,122 287,828 329,228] 10,195} 11,005] 12,792] 14,316 
Slee). oi ee 53,336 54,218 61,224 101,660 530 596 796 1,220 
Swi och tine. 252 § 42,845 42,672 41,868 45,528 600 597 712 865 


15,219 
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20.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1916-1926. 


a ee 


Farm Animals. 


PTOLSES ss ccisiccwisie eietsreis miele visto’ 
Milch cowS.......--ee-s-see> 
Other cattle... 2... 66s acces 

Total cattle......2..5+-- 


PLOPSCS se ecidctiea sil elgstarecions 
NiilcinvcowsSaveosiects «ere 
Other cattle..........200-e6- 

Total cattle...... aie 


LORS CS tay saateisie sais erereleieietsee 
Milch cows.....--seee+eeees- 
Other cattle.........-0002--- 

Motalicabol Ovesas--eiiesre 


LORS OS tei hemie cole ererereieiscesinee 
IME el COWS e eniceris ooo elelrias == 
Other cattle.......00s.0.0-+- 

Motaleatulene eels 


Mirch GOW Ss cece cis sisi cietorn ster 
Obhericwttlertn asst. -:reracrr 

Total cattle..........+6. 
Sheen sana tei stare lnieraciettarelsns 
Swine sey casey eee pasos. Nala isustoge 


ROLSGS = corer cic ielalstorn ale 'sieioielererets 
IME @ LN GOW Siete eisester-relele aeter 
@bthereattle: secs csctc/s orate 

Total cattl 
Sheep 
Swine 

Manitoba— 

daknige(se apo Moro CAO HOOOOU GOCE 
Mialeh COWS: 45-6 nine haces 
Opherieatiles tric. ser. «totais sms 

MOtalicabtl Gar warn rcleiiee 


Saskatchewan— 
THOT Sesh ctes ctets selene cess 
MilehiGowss cone eacctccsiee eller 
@phercattle. 212... 6ccsenes 
Oca liGantulemurte.s steieicrer 


NV ORSOS ye txacdota lee rninse vialetatenerel =i 
Milch cows.... 
Other cattle....... 

Total cattle... 


LOL SES eres arate eis orae ere ee’ > nis 
Mile@hicows'scniesst es cststenoe™ 
Other cattlecce cts 1. ceeeees 

Motalteattler. cease 


1917. 


1918. | 1919. 
$ $ 
L2G LO 
87 92 
61 58 
7.0 70 
16 15 
26 25 
103) 114 
71 83 
44 53 
54 64 
15 14 
29 27 
17 127 
65 76 
44 54 
53 63 
10 11 
30 29 
141) 138 
65 70 
41 42 
51 53 
12 11 
28 31 
131; 134 
79 84 
45 44 
61 61 
14 13 
26 24 
fe ELL) 
96) 107 
67 68 
78 83 
20 18 
27 25 
141) 181 
hil 90 
64 58 
73 67 
17 15 
26 27 
149) 125 
91 91 
66 62 
73 70 
17 15 
28 26 
107 94 
93 89 
70 60 
74 66 
15 14 
24 25 
123) 129 
106} 118 
67 71 
75 81 
15 16 
24 28 


1920. | 1921. 
$ $ 
106 83 
79 51 
47 28 
59 37 
10 6 
23 14 
109 84 
60 38 
34 21 
43 28 
8}_ 5 
24 16 
119 98 
71 44 
43 27 
55 34 
8 4 
24 18 
139) 115 
61 40 
39 23 
49 31 
8 5 
22 17 
126 89 
75 46 
38 23 
56 35 
10 6 
26 16 
108 96 
92 59 
57 34 
71 45 
12 8 
23 13 
114 89 
71 45 
44 23 
52 30 
) 6 
22 14 
108 82 
73 49 
45 28 
59 33 
8 6 
20 14 
80 64 
71 48 
45 28 
51 32 
10 6 
18 13 
126} 100 
125 85 
72 40 
99 50 
11 8 
21 17 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 
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21.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1924-1926. 


Description. 
Canada— 
Turkeys...... 1924 
1925 
1926 
Geese........ 1924 
1925 
1926 
Dueks........ 1924 
1925 
1926 


P. E. Island— 
Turkeys...... 1924 


1 
Other fowls...1924 
1 


Total poultry.1924 
1925 
1926 

Nova Scotia— 


New Brunswick— 
Turkeys...... 1924 


48773—17 


Average 
value 
per head. 


Total 
value. 


5, 281,000 
5,619,000 
6,313,000 
2,066,000 


SOorOoOCO RD 


SCOFRPKFOCON ND ENWND 
as hits at Weic i8i ay, amie eo 
NOP COOMOOPN ~7 


- |50,971,000 


39,000 
44,000 
28,000 
76,000 
97,000 
59,000 
31,000 
19,000 
8,000 
672,000) 
855,000 
753,000 
818,000 
1,015,000 
848,000 


SOCK RKFONNHWwL 


Deal | lOooge nosey 
SONDH NOOK OAS 


27,000 
27,000 
30,000 
39,000 
42,000 
41,000 
16,000 
13,000 
10,000 
728,000 
726 , 000 
717,000 
810,000 
808, 000 
798,000 


OUR Co rR Co 
ORM SORUISMMOSS 


SOCK RH NW NNwwDrD 
wher 


1! 1 | Gao 
S 


129,000 
146,000 
97,000 
41,000 
55,000 
44,000 
18,000 
13,000 
9,000 
875, 000 
962,000 
823,000 
1,063,000 
1,176,000 


RRO, RPe mh bl www 
Lb 1 SSSh RH aawWS AG 
DW SION ROS Wee 


973,000 


Description. No.’ 
Quebec— 
Turkeys 1924) 202,293 
1925 198,000 
1926 194,000 
Geese........ 1924) 114,286 
1925 113,000 
1926 111,000 
Ducks........ 1924 61,486 
1925 60,000 
1926 58,000 
Other fowls...1924] 6,340,547 
1925] 6,658,000 
1926] 6,991,000 
Total poultry.1924] 6,718,612 
1925] 7,029,000 
1926] 7,354,000 
Ontario— 
Turkeys...... 1924) 484,575 
1925 480,612 
1926 469,981 
Geese........ 1924/ 520,390 
1925} 555,720 
1926 567,151 
Duckee + syect 1924} 559,199 
1925 558,742 
1926 544, 130 
Other fowls...1924]15, 187,181 
1925/16, 183,507 
1926/16, 111, 738 
Total poultry.1924/16, 751,345 
192517, 778,581 
1926|17, 693,000 
Manitoba— 
Turkeys...... 1924} 306,742 
1925 271,521 
1926 316,875 
Geese........ 1924 85,768 
1925 108,723 
1926 115,769 
Wucks..ceea 1924 90,950 
1925 96,680 
1926 96, 603 
Other fowls...1924] 3,210,426 
1925} 3,413,919 
1926] 3,414,744 
Total poultry.1924] 3, 693, 886 
1925] 3,890, 843 
1926] 3,943,991 
Saskatchewan— 
Turkeys...... 1924) 659,938 
1925 564,581 
1926 547,332 
Geese........ 1924; 166,039 
1925 171,517 
1926 176,406 
Ducks . 1924 315,388 
1925 207,311 
1926 192,361 
Other fowls...1924| 7,690,264 
1925| 7,000,991 
1926] 7,840,909 
Total poultry.1924! 8,831,629 
1925) 7,944,400 
1926] 8,757,008 


Average 
value 
per head. 


595,000 
642, 000 
667,000 
223,000 
233,000 
242,000 
71,000 
76,000 
72,000 
6,214,000 
6,725,000 
7,480,000 
7,103,000 
7, 676,000 
8,461,000 
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1,473,000 
1,673,000 
1,725,000 
1,088,000 
1,256,000 
1,338,000 
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610,000 
622,000 
913,000 
136,000 
185,000 
214,000 
74,000 
85,000 
96,000 
2,087,000 
2,458,000 
2,732,000 
2,907,000 
3,350,000 
3,955,000 
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1, 214,000 
1,197,000 
51] 1,374,000 
-50/ 249,000 
*65] 283,000 
82} 321,000 
246,000 
*85| 176,000 
-90) 173,000 
52] 3,999,000 
61] 4,271,000 
67! 5,253,000 
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5,708,000 
5,927,000 
7,121,000 
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21.-Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1924-1926—concluded. 


Average | Total Average | Total 
Description. No. value Oe Description. No. value “ 
per head. value. per head value. 
pt eee a 9 Sef 
$ $ $ $ 
Alberta— British Columbia-— 

Turkeys.....- 1924} 593,863 1-91] 1,134,000) Turkeys...... 1924 19, 323 3°13 60,000 
925| 545,388 2-19} 1,194,000 1925 21,136 3:50 74,000 

1926} 555,399 2-51] 1,394,000 1926 22,412 3°80 85,000 
Geese.....--- 1924 112,733 1-55 175,000) Geese........ 1924 14,751 2-63 39,000 
1925 138,683 1-61 223,000; 1925 13,126 2-80 37,000 

1926 123,776 1:74 215,000 1926 11,656 2-90 34,000 

Die ksuamec 1924 119,110 0-84 100,000)) Ducks........ 1924 31,338 1-16 36,000 
1925 109,174 0-91 99,000 1925 35,140 1°30 46,000 

1926 129, 239 0-99 128,000 1926 32,160 1-40 45,000 

Other fowls...1924| 5,656,378 0-58] 3,281,000) Other fowls...1924 2,126,193 0-96| 2,041,000 
1925| 5,559,472 0-62| 3,447,000 1925] 2,316,248 1-00} 2,316,000 

1926] 5,848,208 0-67| 3,918,000 _ 1926} 2,684,356 1-05| 2,819,000 

Total poultry.1924| 6,482,084 — | 4'690,000| Total poultry.1924] 2,191,605 — | 2,176,000 
1925| 6,352,717 — | 4,963,000) 1925| 2,385,650 - | 2,473,000 

1926! 6,656,622 — | 5,655,000 1926! 2,750,584 - | 2,983,000 


Production and Value of Wool.!—The production of wool in Canada from 


3,037,374 sheep and lambs is placed at 17,180,270 lb. in 


1926, as compared with 


15,553,045 lb. from 2,757,199 sheep and lambs in 1925. Table 22 gives the total 
estimated production and: value of wool for the years 1915 to 1926. 


22. Estimated Value of Canadian Wooi Clip, 1915-1926. 


Years. 
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Egg Production?.—Table 


approximately the number and value of e 


Production} Average 
Sheep. of price per lb. 

wool. of wool. 
No. tb. cents 
2,038,662} 12,000,000 28 
2,022,941} 12,000,000 37 
2,369,358} 12,000,000 59 
3,052,748} 20,000,000 60 
3,421,958} 20,000,000) 60 
3,720,783| 24,000,000 22 
3,675,860] 21,251,000 14 

3,262,626} 18,523,392 17:5 
2,755,273} 15,539,416 20 
2,686,367| 15,111,719 25 
2,757,199} 15,553,045 25 
3,037,374| 17,180,270 22 


060,000 
12,000, 000 
5,280,000 
2,975,000 
3,149,000 
3,160,000 
3,774,000 
3.961, 000 
3,780, 0004 


23 gives the results of calculations indicating 
eggs produced on farms in Canada for 


the years 1922-26. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, 
and therefore do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turkeys, ducks, 


Average 
value 
per dozen. 


! 


Total value 
of eggs 
produced. 


$ 
48,490,578 
48,770,780 
50,322,439 
57,950,340 


etc. 
93.—Production and Waiue of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1922-1926. 
Nore.—The Indian Reserves are included for the years 1923 to 1926, but not for 1922. 
| 
Egg- 
Fe Average Total 
Years. producing production eggs 
fae per hen. produced, 
ee 
No. No. dozen. 
TCO eo heel AEE Ana gannocagod. Jon Soda 29,945,484 78 194,058,468 
TPE Rta kn aod oon nonmeasadopreweogs paocopes 31,064,992 78 202,186,508 
iki) et ee RR SaonoorD CcnbooChes UnGoG 32,220,057 79 212,648,685 
IK DRA an gags ho boetrisocn uso saagn2onuGoUt 32,837,040 82 224,778,867 
IEP eae th mae i BERS Rains ArT E10 GOOD 34,006, 290 84 237,080,399 


1 For details of wool clip in 1926, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dec. 1926, p. 381. 


66,198,285 


2 For details of egg production in 1925 and 1926, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dec. 


1926, p. 383. 
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4.—Fur Farming. 

Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—Since the early days of the fur trade, it 
has been the practice in Canada for trappers to keep foxes, caught in warm weather, 
alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry 
of fur farming. The earliest authentic fecord of the raising of foxes in captivity 
comes from Prince Edward Island, where about forty-five years ago a number of 
foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. The beauty of the fur of the silver fox 
and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the pelts, caused attention 
to be directed chiefly to this breed, a colour phase of the common red fox, which 
has been established through selective breeding carried on by the pioneer fox farmers. 
After 1890 there came a period of rising prices for furs, and the fox farming industry 
grew rapidly in Prince Edward Island. In 1913 an enumeration by the Provincial 
Commissioner of Agriculture showed 277 fox farms in that province, with a total 
of 3,130 foxes.!. While experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward Island, 
attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces, the 
records showing that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in. 1898, in Ontario in 
1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. In 1912 and 1913 the Commission of Conservation 
conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur farming in 
Canada, and the resulting data, published in 1913, gave an impetus to the industry .2 
The Prince Edward Island Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was formed in 1915, and 
the Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Fox farming is now carried 
on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms is steadily increasing. 
The recognition of the importance of fox farming as a branch of the live stock 
industry is indicated by the addition, during 1925, to the system of Dominion 
experimental farms and stations (as shown on page 219 of this volume) of an 
experimental fox ranch at Summerside in Prince Edward Island, where the fox 
farmer’s problems of breeding, feeding, housing and general care can be specially 
studied. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, racoon, skunk, 
marten, fisher and rabbit. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs known 
as “persian lamb”, “astrachan” and “broadtail’”’, are also being raised successfully in 
Canada. Mink farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon 
farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing 
animals in addition to the foxes. 


Fur Farms of Canada, 1926.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted 
entirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals, together with parts of farms where 
the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of the operations. 
Of such farms there were 2,702 in Canada in 1926, comprising 2,517 fox farms and 
185 farms raising fur-bearing animals other than foxes. Chief in number among the 
latter are mink farms numbering 95, raccoon farms numbering 57 and rabbit farms 
numbering 15. In addition to the above there were in 1926, 107 muskrat farms and 
10 beaver farms, data regarding which are omitted from the statistics, as the operators 
are unable to furnish full particulars of the number of animals. Compared with 1925, 
the fox farms show an increase of 387 and the miscellaneous fur-bearing animals 
farms an increase of 32. TFarms for the raising of Chinchilla rabbits, of Siberian hares 
and of coyotes were recorded in 1923 for the first time. Increases in the number of 


1 Census and Statistics Monthly, May, 1914 (Vol. 7, No. 69, p. 110). ae ' r 
2 Fur Farming in Canada. By. J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, 


second edition revised and enlarged, 1914. 
48773—17} 
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fur farms are shown by all the provinces except the Yukon, but the largest pro- 
portionate increases are in Manitoba and British Columbia. The total value of 
the fur farms in 1926 was, as shown in Table 24, $14,888,705, comprising $3,881,175, 
the value of land and buildings, and $11,007,530, the value of the fur-bearing animals. 
As compared with 1925, an increase of $537,949 is shown in the value of land and 
buildings, and an increase of $1,109,511 in the value of the fur-bearing animals, a 
total increase in the value of property of $1,647,460. Table 25 shows the number 
and value of fur-bearing animals on fur farms‘in Canada for the years 1924-1926, 
and Table 26 the number and value of fur-bearing animals sold and of pelts sold 
for the years 1925 and 1926. The former table shows that the number of fur-bearing 
animals on fur farms increased from 50,889 in 1925 to 56,216 in 1926, and that their 
value increased from $9,898,019 to $11,007,530. 


Fur-bearing animals sold from fur farms during 1926 numbered 14,211, of the 
value of $2,276,674, as compared with 16,007, value $2,897,270, in 1925, silver foxes 
numbering 10,469, value $2,171,480, in 1926 as against 12,090, value $2,755,668, 
in 1925. The total number of pelts sold from fur farms in 1926 was 16,648, of the 
value of $1,218,111, as compared with 11,293, value $781,383, in 1925. Of silver 
foxes the number of pelts sold was 14,045, value $1,168,020, as compared with 
8,988, value $736,289, in 1925. The average value for silver fox pelts was $83 in 
1926, as against $82 in 1925. 


Altogether the revenue derived from the sale of live animals and of pelts totalled 
$3,494,785 in 1926, as compared with $3,678,653 in 1925. Silver foxes and pelts 
amounted in value to $3,339,500 in 1926 and $3,491,957 in 1925. 


For further particulars the reader is referred to the report on Fur Farms, 1926, 
which may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 


24.—_Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, 1924-1926. 


nn 
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1924. | 1925. | 1926.1) 1924. 1925. 1926.1 © 1924. 1925. 1926.1 

No. | No. | No. $ vege ag eek Shas ihe Og bot Sk aay Wa 
P.E, Talandintscrsarter 458] 570| 575} 809,593] 955,263} 1,000,716) 3, 149,400] 3,290,185} 3,304,610 
Nova Scotia........ 158] 192) 250) 143,065) 180,260 194,205) 479,035) 558,74 663,441 
New Brunswick..... 106] 206] 220} 192,542) 260,631 249,954) 809,821 968,765) 957,443 
Quebetzj.cm eo eeese 295} 456] 617] 332,798] 460,349} 636,563 937,581] 1,212,347) 1,569,342 
Ontanto-e nee er 314] 495) 558) 400,377 571,790| 710,407] 1,384,389) 1,789,727 1,988, 265 
Manitoba........... 34 53 74| 250,578] 258,605) 271,352) 572,496 660, 148 
Saskatchewan....... 25 42 53 80,180 88,870] 112,726} 150,358 $72,945 
IN ORE aaineea Ose 701 120) 146] 173,130} 249,302} 306,876) 579, 877 781,663 
British Columbia... 71 129 195] 144,695} 270,644) 362,376} 227,115 653, 203 
Yukon Territory.... 20 20 14 49,965 47,512 36,000 99,315 56,470 


11926 figures are subject to revision. 
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25.— Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, 1924-1926. 


Kinds of Animals. 1924. 1925. 1926.1 1924. 1925. 1926.1 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

31, 204 42,125 47,404 || 8,095,18 9,536,097 10,591,054 
1,596 1,736 1,742 114, 524 111,293 110,517 
720 1,196 1,163 14, 609 23,305 21,709 
#18 735 1,050 39, ie 126, 205 149,990 

= - 150 = - 
663 982 1,650 20,042 37,161 79,145 
245 445 686 2,758 6,487 16,418 
133 129 88 857 877 778 
13 35 69 1,200 2,805 4,870 
9 15 45 1, 240 2,035 6,600 
4 3 3 140 150 150 

3 3 = = 60 - 
22 59 4 650 715 55 
351 1,215 1, 843 3,705 12, 865 15,303 
25 35 39 100 220 188 
1,545 1,209 177 93,000 32,410 8, 809 
353 967 252 2,065 5,334 1,944 
OCR FAN 3 se... P 37, 102 50,889 56, 216 8,389,387 9,898, 019 11, 007,530 


11926 figures are subject to revision. 


26.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals sold and Pelts sold from Fur Farms 
; in Canada, 1925-1926. 


1925. 1926.1 
Kinds. Animals Sold. Animals Sold. 
Pelts Sold. Pelts Sold. 
Adults. Young. Adults. Young. 
No. $ | No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

eee fox... .12, 747/692, 335] 9,343 2,063,333} 8,988] 736,289/2,968] 614,619] 7,501 1,556, 861/14, 045]1, 168,020 

atch or 

cross fox...} 158] 12,982) 240] 15,705] 739 27,880} 135} 8,770) 156] 11,033/ 981] 34,177 

Od foxes oy. 69} 1,323 115 1,505 997) 14,585 68 1,164 90 1,489 918) 12,905 
Blue fox...... 40! 9,800) 257] 55,820 - - 78| 14,575 71 5,650 1 60 
White fox....| - - = 2 1 AQpe y= a mn = = a 
Mink 905: 121) 4,115} 318] 11,539] 139 1,838} 123) 5,063} 476] 20,629] 141] 2,044 
Raccoon..... 53] 1,986 77 1,697 47 242 49 1,785 147 3,075 51 295 
Skunlles- 4, 5: - = 22 242 16 65 9 96 8 92 139 252 
Marten...... - - 4 400 - - 1 50 2 180 - - 
Bishery, 23.7% 2 500 - os 1 72 8 825 - = 2 85 
Coyote...... = - 2 26 y 30] - - - - 10 60 
Karakul 

sheep...... 95 971} 394 3,781 - -| 640! 8,960) 380 7,040 ~ - 
Siberian hare 18 132 22 120 52 97 11 75 39 98 11 74 
Chinchilla 

rabbit..... 91) 1,852] 1,341 14,532 - -| 467). 8,011) 743 6,401] 333 178 
Rabbit,other} 164 1,494 314 1,080 325 195 15; 121 28 12 11 28 

Total... .|3,558]727, 490/12, 449 2,169, 780)11, 293] 781,383]/4,572 664,114) 9, 639/1, 612,560/16, 643/1,218,111 


11926 figures are subject to revision. 


5.—Dairying Statistics. 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly 
made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 to 70 
cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, 
sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and Brit- 
tany. In 1667 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and in 1671 866 in 
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Acadia. The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by La Motte 
Cadillac in 1701. In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the Red River 
Settlement and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia date from 1837. 
Modern dairying owes its development and expansion to the factory system for the 
making of cheese and butter, to the introduction from Denmark in 1882 of the 
centrifugal cream separator, and to the facilities afforded by improved methods of 
cold storage, which came under Government. organization in 1895. 


Creamery Butter.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste. Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was estab- 
lished in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario was 
installed at Belleville in 1883. Butter reached its maximum exportation in the 
year ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1926, show an export of 9,814,013 Ib. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1926 was 177,209,287 Ib. (Table 27), valued at $61,753,390— 
an increase in quantity from the preceding year of 7,714,320 lb., or 4:6 p.c., and a 
decrease in value of $1,254,707, or 2:Op.c. The average price per lb. for the whole of 
Canada was 35 cents in 1926, compared with 37 cents in 1925. The production of 
creamery butter in 1926 exceeded in quantity the production of any previous year 
except 1924, and was exceeded in value only by 1920, when the average price per lb. 
was 57 cents, and by 1925. 


27,—Production ané Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1924-1926. 


| 
| 
Provinces. 1924. 1925. 1926. || 1924. 1925. 1926. 
lb. Ib. Ib. || $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.......| 1,560,250) 1,724,283) 1,844,213) 567,986 632,547 651,904 
Nova Scotia.............+2- 4'139°469| 47530,028| 4,789,590, 1,502,793) 1,782,414) 1,775,548 
New Brunswick..........-+- 112255615} 1,279,417) 1,413,454, 461,936 469,153 520,195 
Gushec. Us sea ok alae 59.700,420| 49.368,635, 50,822,389) 20,201,055] 18,888,581) 17,230,177 
Ombaxio. haan. 5 theese 60,081,141| 59,871,256} 62,530,133) 20,788,273) 22,059,271) 22,751,345 
Manitoba. 4. align acs -sb 12'632,814] 13,663,312, 15,418,630 4,160,707; 4,909,958) 5,171,138 
Saskatchewan.....-...s0000 13'543.001| 15,946,233) 16,629,136 4,378,106) 5,855,979} 5,515,349 
Alberta........- ie ae | 22'339/857| 19,630,101] 19,912,466) 7,050,630) 6,959,059| 6,568,280 
British Columbia........... 3°871,370, 3,481,702} 3,849,276 1,374,340) 1,451,135) 1,560,454 
Total cies eee 178,893,937| 169,494,967 177,209,287) 60,494,826) 63,008,097} 61,753,390 
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Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of which 
the fromage raffiné, still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a survival. The 
United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese and butter-making into the districts 
settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the United 
States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was established in Oxford Co., 
Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established in the Burk- 
ville and Belleville districts of Ontario; in Missisquoi Co., Quebec; near Sussex, New 
Brunswick, and in Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. These factories were established 
before 1870, and after that date the number rapidly increased. In 1868, the quantity 
of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb. In 1904 cheese reached its maxi- 
mum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., and the exports of cheese for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1926, amounted to 134,656,600 lb. The production of factory cheese in 
1926 totalled 171,731,631 lb., of the value of $28,807,841, a decrease in quantity 
from the previous year of 3-1 p.c., and in value of 21-3 p.c. (Table 28). The average 
prices per lb. were 17 cents in 1926 and 21 cents in 1925. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
IGGS, NOOGIR:. cece Sec ces 


1924. 


Ib. 


2,048,937 
34,475 
942,220 
39,695,463 


104,219,238 


596,237 
138,631 
1,714,790 
317,539 


149, 707,530 
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28.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1924-1926. 
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1925. 
Ib. Ib. 
2,001,242) 2,002,857 
34, 856 34,440 
1,130,773) 1,057,234 
51,761,908) 46,355,360, 
119,281,825| 119/395,853 
765,407; 863,658 
255,010} 378,176) 
1,473,835] 1,449,983) 
434,257| ' 194,070, 
177,139,113 


1926. | 


| 171,731,631) 24,201,923 


1924. | 


§ 


322,597 
5,939 
155,003 
6,326,515 
16,907,561 
101,887 
24,199 
278,478 
79, 744 


263 


1925. 1926. 

$ $ 
413,545 316,702 
7,435 5,967 
230,434 181,986 
10,685,139) 7,485,561 
24,629,504) 20,246,194 
150,171 161,126 
52,909 69,085 
306, 605 275,107 
95,814 66,113 
36,571,556) 28,807,841 
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Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—Within recent years there has been 
a large increase in the production of condensed milk. The first milk-condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 26 plants 
for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk. powder. The 
quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1926 was 28,318,072 lb., of the 
value of $3,179,982, a decreas¢ in quantity of 1,514,692 lb., or 5-1 p.c., as com- 
pared with 1925. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 44,183,491 lb., valued 
at $4,197,546, a decrease of 0-8 p.c. from the production of 1924. The quantity of 
milk pewder and skim milk powder made in 1926 was 14,111,016 lb., valued at 
$1,656,456. Of the 26 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1926, 22 were situated 
in Ontario, and to the total value of products of condenseries of $13,159,659, Ontario 
contributed $11,912,633. Table 29 shows the quantity and value of products other 
than butter_and factory cheese for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


29.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1924-1926. 
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Products. 


Condensed milk........ lb. 
Evaporated milk....... lb. 
Milk powder............ lb. 
Skim milk powder...... lb. 
Sterilized milk.......... lb. 
Sterilized cream........ lb 


Skim condensed milk... lb. 
Condensed coffee and 


POCO oc eS ea. lb. 
Whey butter............ lb. 
oT de BE se ee lb. 
ivaeream.. 4.0) ec. gal. 
Millsgotd gene. P62. 2+: gal. 
Cream sold. . (1b. butter fat) 
Whey cream sold........... 
Buttermilk sold............. 
Una ge ea eae LT 4 
WOtGH ES Fe sco 


1924. | 1925. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
$ $ 
30,875,392 3,814,635] 29,832,764) 3,599, 235) 
42,433,245 4,147,682) 44,550,325 4,324,029) 
1,674,920 416,723) 2,843,942 567,339) 
10,868,273 1,022,525) 10,634,699 1,016,200 
23,163 3,760 - - 

3,898,553 210,538) 4,175,485) 252,665 
323,328 67,628) 297,102) 48,428) 
1,233,861 359,469; 1,492,573 480,938) 
467,279 27,126 358,777 36,717) 
3,526,001 4,623,877, 3,911,305! 5,188,426 
38,137,598) 14,889,328) 35,020,484) 14,484,116 
11,276,706 6,716,931) 12,114, 604 7,335,710 
- 296,683) ~ 308,938, 
- 734,127) -| 1,059,832 
-— | 37,330,432 - | 38,702,573 


1926. 
Quantity. [| Value. 
$ 

28,318,072! 3,179,982 
44,183,491 4,197, 546 
2,657,147 550,790 
11,453,869} 1,105,666 
8,534,019 529,335 
278,985) 56,737 
1,574, 112 491,475 
572,854 62,550 
4,487,607 5,924,618 
48,552,873) 20,243,797 
14,451,715; 9,023,176 
- 299, 182 
- 377,561 
~ 776,352 
— | 46,818,767 


Retrospective Statistics.—In Table 30 the production and value of creamery 
butter and factory cheese is compared by provinces and for all Canada for the years 
1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920 and annually from 1924 to 1926. Table 31 shows the 
total value of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1922 


to 1926. 
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30.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1924-1926. 


ee sc 0S oo 


Provinces and Years. 


Prince Edward Island............. 


INOVS SCObLA 5-000 ie canteen eee 


New Brunswick...............-.--- 


ONnbaTIO MN iacciies ces Geos mee re 


Miami CoD areca cr elects es oro cioke closest sires 


Saskatchewan................00008+ 


Alberta yc-seodt see tteatitesteerer 


Creamery butter. 


lb. 


36,066,739 
64,489,398 
83,991,453 
111,691,718 
178,893,937 
169, 494,967 
177, 209, 287 


562, 220 
670,908 
539,516 

1,166,032 

1,560, 250 

1,724; 283 

1,844,213 


334,211 

354,785 
1,240,483 
2,503,188 
4,139,469 
4,530,028 
4,789,590 


287,814 
849, 633 
776,416 
1,053, 649 
1,225,615 
1,279,417 
1,413,454 


24,625,000 
41,782,678 
36,621,491 
41,632,511 
59,700,420 
49,368,635 
50,822,389 


7,559, 542 
13,876,888 
26,414, 120 
37,234,998 
60,081, 141 
59,871,256 
62,530,133 


1,557,010 
2,050,487 
5,839, 667 
7,578,549 
12,632,814 
13,663,312 
15,418, 630 


143,645 
1,548, 696 
3,811,014 
6,638,656 
13,543,001 

15,946,233 
16,629,136 


601,489 
2,149,121 
7,544, 148 

11,821,291 
22,339,857 
19,630,101 
19,912,466 


Factory cheese. 


$ lb. 

7,240,972) 220,833,269 
15,597,807} 199,904,205 
24,385,052] 183,887,837 
63,625,203) 149,201,856 
60,494,826] 149,707,530 
63,008,097) 177,139, 118 
61,753,390) 171,731,631 
118,402| 4,457,519 
156,478} 3,293,755 
151,065} 2,260,000 
674,744) 2,081,277 
567,986| 2,048,937 
632,547) 2,001,242 
651,904) 2,002,857 
68,686 568, 147 
88,481 264, 243 
346,011| 125,580 
1,518,757 52,638 
1,502,793 34,475 
1,782,414 34,856 
1,775,548 34,440 
58,589] 1,892,686 
212,205] 1,166,243 
231,838] 1,165,651 
606,891} 1,235,008 
461,936 942, 220 
469,153} 1,130,773 
520,195} 1,0573234 
4,916,756} 80,630,199 
9,961,732} 58,171,091 
10,899,810} 54,217,118 
23,580,949) 52,162,777 
20,201,055} 39,695,463 
18,888,581} 51,761,908 
17,239,177) 46,355,360 
1,527,935} 131,967,612 
3,331,025) 136,093,951 
7,534,653) 125,001,136 
21,343,858] 92,784,757 
20,788,273] 104,219, 238 
22,059,271) 119,281,825 
22,751,345] 119,395,853 
292,247} 1,289,413 
511,972 694,713 
1,693,503 726,725 
4,282,731 116,229 
4,160, 707 596,237 
4,909,958 765,407 
5,171,138 863,658 
29,362 6,000 
381,809 26,730 
1,055,000 = 
3,727,140 28,367 
4,378,106 138,631 
5,855,979 255,010 
5,515,349 378,176 
123,305 21,693 
533,422 193,479 
2,021,448 381,632 
6,555,509 398,750 
7,059,630} 1,714,790 
6,959,059} 1,473,835 
6,568,280} 1,449,983 


22,221,430 
21,587,124 
27,097,176 
39,100,872 
24,201,923 
36,571,556 
28,807,841 


449,400 
354,378 
327,700 
525,635 
322,597 
413,545 
316,702 


58,321 
29,977 
18,837 
14,865 
5,939 
7,435 
5,967 


187,106 
129,677 
168,086 
336,409 
155,003 
230,434 
181,986 


7,957,621 
6,195,254 
7,571,691 
13,372,250 
6,326,515 
10,685,139 
7,485,561 


13,440,987 
14,769,566 
18,831,413 
24,605,823 
16,907,561 
24,629,504 
20,246,104 


124,025 

81,403 
109,008 

31,611 
101,887 
150,171 
161,126 


868 
3,396 


7,790 
24,199 
52,909 
69,085 


3,102 
23,473 
68,441 

110,355 
278,478 
306, 605 
275, 107 
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30.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1924-1926—concluded. 


Estab- , 
Provinces and Years. lish- Creamery butter. Factory cheese. 
ments. 
No. lb. $ lb. $ 
British Columbia.................. 1900 8 395, 808 105,690 - - 
1910 9) 1,206,202 420,683 - - 
1915 29} 1,204,598 451,724 10,000 2,000 
1920 34/ 2,062,844) 1,334,624 342,053 96,134 
1924 39] 3,671,370} 1,374,340 317,539 79,744 
1925 40} 3,481,702) 1,451,135 434,257 95,814 
1926 42) 3,849,276) 1,560,454 194,070 66,113 


Se a Ee ES ee ee ee ee 
31.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1922-1926.1 


sss s_——$——=~»_0—_0—0_0—_—_—_— — OEE 


Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 

$ $ 3 $ $ 
Canadasecee eee 104,972,046/ 120,120,390] 122,027,181] 138 9 282,226] 137,379,998 

Prince Edward Island x 793, 81 950,095 951,929 1,107,803 1,048, 7. 

INOVa Scotia. ..00. so.cnce: 1,917,033 2,325,825 2,523,502 2,878,005 2,939,770 
News Brunswick. Gres. lo.eease i 858,765; 1,099,474/ 1,179,954] 1,442,613] 1,507,716 
WANT) of i deerartt ae Raise et ae en Os 26,089,578] 29,386,505} 27,428,100] 30,658,717 30,471,468 
OnEaT ION Mea Arte typ Geo Soka Seon 53,542,605] 63,114,425] 62,657,787] 73,751,526 72,846,336 
MANITODA Pa eee tase Fat so 6,459,836 6,531,902 7,104,381 8,092,802 8,424,434 
Saskatchewan ls ta.> Sets es ee 4,553,541 5,083,910 5,778,083 7,373,498 7,190,215 
Tot Lvs) oh 2) eee 2 Ae ee EP a Se ea 6,831,470 7,971,211 8,971,747 8,188,104 7,817,729 
IBTILISTACOLIN DIA eee mee ee 3,925,399 3,657,043 5,431,698 4,789,158 5,133,602 


1The total value of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years is shown in the “Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada’’, immediately following the Table of Contents. 


Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese. —The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a large 
production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy butter, 
and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are collected of 
these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the production of dairy 
butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home-made cheese 
1,371,092 Ib., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the production of 
dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 Ib., worth $50,180,952, and of home-made 
cheese 533,561 Ib., worth $123,283. The production of dairy butter in 1926 is 
estimated at approximately 95,000,000 lb., of the value of $28,252,777, thus 
making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, in 1926, 
272,209,287 lb., valued at $90,006,167. 


Total Value of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $288,836,093, including creamery butter, $63,- 
625,203, dairy butter, $50,180,952, factory cheese, $39,100,872, home-made cheese, 
$123,283, miscellaneous factory products, $22,827,460 and milk consumed fresh or 
otherwise used, $112,978,323. For 1926 the total is estimated at $249,710,067, 
comprising creamery butter, $61,753,390, dairy butter, $28,252,777, factory cheese, 
$28,807,841, home-made cheese, $80,240, miscellaneous dairy factory products, 
$17,767,271 and milk consumed fresh or whole, $113,048,548. 
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6.—Fruit Farming. 


The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic circle, 
the flavour being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blueberry grows 
in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is 
found over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits include the 
saskatoon or juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, the pin or bird 
cherry, the buffalo berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and the cloudberry. 
Wild plums are found all through the eastern provinces and wild grapes as far 
northwestward as Manitoba. 

Canadian climatic and soil conditions are eminently fitted for the production 
of cultivated and improved varieties, and it is usual in the farms of Eastern Canada 
to find orchard or garden fruits produced for household needs, if not for sale as 
ordinary farm products. Fruit-growing as a specialized form of agriculture is a 
comparatively recent development. The building of the railways and the intro- 
duction of refrigerator cars provided the means by which perishable fruits might 
be rapidly distributed throughout the Dominion from districts where climatic 
and soil conditions were particularly favourable to the cultivation of fruit. While 
commercial fruit-growing is by no means restricted to a few districts and is often 
a feature of agricultural production in suburban areas, certain districts are never- 
theless noted as being the more important centres of fruit production. The Anna- 
polis and adjacent valleys in Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula of Ontario and 
the Okanagan valley in British Columbia are outstanding, but the northern shore 
of lake Ontario, the Georgian Bay district, the areas adjacent to Montreal, the lower 
British Columbia mainland and Vancouver island are also noted for their fruit crops. 

The smaller fruits grown for sale generally find a market in nearby towns or 
cities, although many shipments are made from rural districts by rail or water to 
more distant centres of consumption. Apples, which are probably the most import- 
ant Canadian fruit, meet with ready sale in British and European markets, where 
their attractive appearance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a 
wide reputation. Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located 
near the centres of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign 
markets. 


Origin and Growth of Fruit-growing.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being annually exported 
to Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia from 1635. 
The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 apple trees 
distributed amongst 54 families, of whom many had orchards of from 75 to 100 
trees. At Beaubassin in 1698 the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. The 
first apples exported from. the province are said to have been shipped by sailing 
vessel from Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per barrel. 
In 1856 a shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, U.S.A., the 
price realized being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commercial shipments 
of apples to England from the Annapolis valley were made in December, 1861, 
but proved disappointing. The first steamer to carry apples direct from Annapolis 
Royal to London was the ‘‘Neptune”, which sailed on April 2, 1881. The shipment 
consisted of 6,800 barrels, and arrived in London in 14 days. This venture was 
fairly successful, and from that time the business has continued to increase in 
volume. Up to 1890, however, the production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely 
exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there was a pronounced increase in 
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acreage and production, and in 1909 the production reached a million barrels. 
A record crop of about 1,900,000 barrels was produced in 1911, when 1,734,876 
barrels were marketed, and further records were made in 1919 when the gross crop 
exceeded two million barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent valleys, which comprise a district of 
about 100 miles long by from six to eleven miles wide. 

There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the 
province of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought 
to have originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples 
of the finest appearance and best quality are very great; but at present there are 
not sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are therefore 
annually imported. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit capable 
of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples have been 
grown from the middle of the eighteenth century; but commercial orcharding 
has developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made possible 
when the building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be transported rapidly. 
The great winter apple districts include the border of lake Ontario extending back 
30 miles and more from the lake, the shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, 
several miles in depth, and the southwestern part of the province. Farther east 
and north, and including an area east of the Lake Huron district, there are large 
areas of land where the hardier varieties of apples are most suitable. In the Niagara 
fruit-growing district, besides apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, small fruits 
and grapes are produced upon a large scale. 

In British Columbia commercial fruit-growing is of comparatively recent origin; 
but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, especially 
during the last ten years. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, but not 
until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 1886 were there many 
trees planted for commercial purposes. The Census of 1891 gave the area devoted 
to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the Census showed a total fruit acreage 
of 43,569 acres in the province. The most noted fruit district is that of the Okanagan 
valley, where are some of the finest orchards in the Dominion. The boxed apples 
from British Columbia are found in season on all the important markets in Great 
Britain and Europe. Pears, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries and small fruits are 
grown on a large scale. 


The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made 
the grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation of 
this kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 15), which provides for 
government inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing, and defines the 
grades under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing fruit 
trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with comparative 
figures for 1911 and are summarized in Table 32; from these it may be seen that 
only in peaches was there an increase during the decade in the number of bearing 
trees. Nevertheless, when the statistics of production, also collected at the census, 
are consulted, there is evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, 
peaches, plums and cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit-growing is on a 
much more scientific basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is 
larger because of the greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care 
of trees. 
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32.—Fruit Trees, Bearing and Non-bearing, Acreage of Small Fruits, and Fruit Pro- 
duction for all Canada in census years. 


go Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. Total Production. 
inds. — 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1900. 1910. 1920. 
No. No. No. No. bush. bush, bush, 
Orchard fruits— 
VADDICS.. cae ane teeecctie ioe 10,617,372] 9,802,218] 5,599,804] 2,649, 740/18, 626, 186 10, 618,666|17,475, 414 
BReaches2o.scasan cette 839,288] 1,021,709) 1,056,359 174,513 545,415 646,826) 1,076,223 
IPOATSR a nictecoeia stein stint ker 581,704 501,586 385,538 172, 304 531,837 504,171 621,036 
Phaimssossceeeetoet ngage 1,075,130] 985,267) 637,220) 266,889) 557,875 508,994) 808,369 
@herriesinccciescimcctecs erie 741,992 688,504 495,082 195,999 336,751 238,974 502,447 
DA yd tsi saeapniesrcias BARC OOROS 146,659 - 141, 233 - 70,396 47,789 - 
Motal ee tcseee eet 14,002, 145/12, 999, 284| 8,315,236] 3,459,445 20, 668, 460/12, 565, 420/20, 383, 489 
acres. acres. ‘ lb. lb. \b. 
Small fruits— 
Grapessescss usseur ic emanses 9,836 7,090 - — |24, 302, 634'32, 898, 438/33, 269,412 
qt. qt. gt. 
Strawberries... . 0c <<-en 18,686, 662|15, 658,346 
Raspberriessecsenonsas cere 17,495 17,741 - — |21,707,791 1 8,360,518 
Currants and gooseberries. . 3,830,609) 1,983,834 
Other small iruits.......... J 9,000,208! 843,407 


1 Included with other small fruits. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Ffor each of the years 1919 to 
1926, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statistics 
(1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada, and (2) 
of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nurserymen in 
Canada. Table 33, following, shows the estimated production and value of com- 
mercial fruits in Canada for each of the five years 1922-1926.’ 


33._Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1922-1926. 


Aver- Aver 
7 Total Total 7 Total Total 
Years. ° age Years. * age 
quantity. price. value. quantity. price value. 
br. $ $ bush. $ $ 
Apples— iCherries— 
NO DD rote ste awraeteudetels 3,889,541 A QO 19. OS COU) pO cue awe iiesleietetemere 202,740 2-38| 481,850 
1928 catatonia 3,838,641 6-45120,.920,593}| L926 ee. eee were 203,125 3-56 722,440 
1994 AVeioatabececs 2,955,492 5-85}17, 289,628 100,340 3-36) 983k, c0o 
MAO D caterers sentir ois 2,970,120 5- 68/16, 870, 282 118,555 3-56} 404,256 
O92 Geer ceirtle ucts 2,984,230 5 -29)15,776, 222 180,345 3-09! 557,266 
; at. 
8,678,200 0-18] 1,526,050 
Pears— bush. 1923 8,652,200 0-17) 1,513,230 
TOD 2 eis caivise a ateve oes 461,227 1:45 668,854) 1924 7,932,000 0-18; 1,398,910 
TOQBE Ree eee woltets 227,335 2-42) 550,587) 1925 9,245,000 0-18} 1,644, 100 
G24 cone tartans oats 196,809 2-40 471,924)) 1926 8,618,500 0-21) 1,809,885 
NODE erotik 5's 153,690 2-13 327, 360||Raspberries— 
LODO ee eerate va teveresici- 214,010 DG web Or eri mle ae sccteemierretettainehs 6,271,725 0-18) 1,159,287 
1Q235 eee cee 4,496,840 0-23} 1,044,001 
1Q9AS ate oe odeenieeet: 2,000, 450 0-20; 401,012 
Plums and Prunes— 19950 Rea: 1,960,000 0-21] 411,600 
N9Q0 eee omoahis area 408,438 1-28) 522,303] 19262... .20. en. versal 2,722,500 0-24| 653,400 
AODS Kee eat cee eee 348,482 2-00}  696,964|\Other Berries— 
PL ee ge anne 238,978 2-11] 604,460) 1922............-006 2,887,549 0-15| 428,756 
TOD Bsc Sires tacit. «o's 79,748 SHO a GLE UI SRR keke ciameroaees S20 2,527,700 0-20} 494,191 
Nt Vit oapaeoegiueee 319,130 MOG PINEAL Lee s aeconecsio Agncd 2,532,000 0-19} 500,020 
AGQE ite ee certs ses 2,700,000 0-21} 567,000 
1926 ee occa: 1,925,800 0-18} 346,644 
Peaches— Grapes— lb. 
QQ De ees ct cin ster 577,561 1:56| 904,325) 1922............+.+-- 70,308,462 0-05} 3,515, 423 
AQ23- ws eeeelac teen 403,660 2-27) (916,060) 1923.7 001. 000 eis 42,185,077 0-06} 2,742,030 
p>: ee eee ae 154,384 2262) 404 GGol| el O24 seen ata eleyetare sharers 24,500,000 0-06} 1,470,000 
192575. 3h, abtoranutee 200,936 2-71| 644,587]| 1925...........--+--- 24,000,000 0-07} 1,680,000 
A926 cous ocean tei 226,465 aR) YY AGE ICP onnsncn cope cock 38,400,000 0-05] 1,920,000 


BR ie SRA RS ii cy Se eS 
_ ,? Reports of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics in 1922, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. The first report for the year 1919 was published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Aug., 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
fished near Fonthill, Ont., in 1837, and was followed within five years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery by a Rochester, N.Y., firm in Toronto. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. Canadian nurserymen have made great advancement in the type and 
hardiness of stock used for grafting and budding purposes, greatly enhancing the 
resistance of the trees against winter injury, an important factor in Canadian 
orcharding. The great problem of mixing varieties has been solved by the recent 
investigations carried out by the Dominion Experimental Stations, which have 
led to a system of identifying the different varieties in the nursery row. Identifi- 
cation of the varieties of apples has proved possible of accomplishment by any 
person after a few months’ study of the varietal characteristics, while other fruits 
under study, such as peaches and pears, are proving equally easy to identify. 

Table 34 shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants 
sold by nurserymen for the four years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. For 1919 and 
1920, see the Canada Year Book of 1921, p. 257. 


34.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


Number Sold. Total Value. 
Deseription of 
Tree, Bush or [|---| _—__—_—_ 
Plant. 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 
Apples— 

DOES Re eae 60, 554 47,351 58,549 47,750 26,647 21,227 29,330 21,549 
ales Ae crete: 91,556 66,774 121,043 74,817 39,632 30,728 60,084 30,780 
Winter fe or acccite 229,796 203,608 277,431 240, 149 95, 254 87,148 119,011 84,884 
Crab apples...... 16,104 14,184 18,642 15,518 5,635 5,747 8,127 7,526 


Total apples...| 398,010} 331,917] 475,665) 378,234)/ 167,168] 144,850] 216,552| 144,739 


IReAVS Noepemtctenn: +2 45, 252 42,889 45,269 46,974 25,101 26,920 28,391 24,695 
PIOMBie pects ciasoe 6 54,414 57,133 57,415 62,866 33,779 34,396 32,604 29,327 
Bedehess 5.6 sis0e 76,267 74,302 73,656 90,035 21,042 20, 264 23,942 23,751 
ICNErriek sone 3's 64,735 55,540 51,944 60,233 40,257 33,063 35,748 34,066 
Aprieots..< <2 0c 00-5 = 2,259 1,893 6,297 5 904 757 2,879 
JUINC CR semeema sacs 360 104 283 262 120 61 136 115 
Blackberries....... 39,519 29,851 38,772 39,357 2,115 1,093 2,686 2,465 
Currants ss. ss6.<ss 162,729] 129,270} 137,779} 109,512 15,979 11,511 20,475 12,342 
GYADER. o5 5,o,2she's 0 a1 211,967} 293,018) 198,501) 258,746 18,375 27,714 23,370 22,667 
Gooseberries...... 70,930 67,369 66,721 58,236 8,799 $,163 15,313 11,579 
Raspberries....... 511,508} 513,078 449,720) 658,869 17,473 20,726 25,719 36,229 
Loganberries...... 14,329 1,805 2,348 1,178 884 258 191 lll 
Strawberries....... 1,787,905} 2,212,645] 1,521,655] 1,784,865 15,136 19,503 17,456 23,568 


Total Value.. - - - = 366,228] 350,426) 443,340) 368,533 
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7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a des- 
cription of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 35 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1925, 1926 and 1927, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.! 


35.—Production and Value of Maple sn et Maple Syrup in Canada, by Provinces 
925-1927. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. | Total 

value 

Provinces and Years. —) ofsugar 

Average Average and 
Quantity.) price per | Value. | Quantity.| price per| Value. syrup. 
b. gallon. 
Ib. cents. $ gallons. $ $ $ 

@Ganada 2 isiccocstee eee 1925/10, 496, 262 18 1,847,672] 1,672,093) 2-05 3,440,226| 5,287,898 
1926| 7,137,308 19 1,320,837| 1,746,570} 2-05 3,575,538| 4,896,375 
1927| 9,831, 697 14 1,365, 045) 2,154,705) 1-66 3,569,766) 4,934,811 
Nova Scotias 2... arwieecee 1925 89,910 30 26,978 10,139} 2-68 27,173! 54, 146 
1926 32,270 36 11, 617 3,640 2-92 10, 629) 22,246 
1927 53,950 30 16,085 4,414| 2-60 11,476) 27,561 
New Brunswick.........- 1925 73,290 34 24,919 2,067 2:33 4, 816, 29,735 
1926 23,180 32 7,418 3,946 2-75 10,852; © 18,270 
1927 47,000 32 15,040 5,744| 2-55 14, 647) 29,687 
Quebeer. cases corer 1925) 9,549,837 17 1,623,472] 954,984) 1-79 1,709,421) 3,332,893 
1926| 6,405,143 18 Ly 152,926 960,772 1-82 1,748,605} 2,901,531 
1927) 9,104,174 13 1,183,548) 1,423,986) 1-35 1,922,381! 3,105,924 
ONGAPIOs st wore as saa eo 1925| 783,225 22 172,308} 704,903) 2-41 1,698,816; 1,871,124 
1926 676,710 22 148,876 778,212 2-32 1,805,452) 1,954,328 
1927 626,573 24 150,377 720,561 2-25 1,621,262) 1,771,639 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada the estimated production of 
maple sugar in 1927 was 9,831,697 lb., of the value of $1,365,045, as compared with 
7,137,303 Ib., value $1,320,837, in 1926 and 10,496,262 lb., value $1,847,672, in 1925. 
The average price per lb. works out to 14 cents in 1927, 19 cents in 1926 and 18 
cents in 1925. The estimated production of maple syrup in 1927 was 2,154,705 
gallons of the value of $3,569,766, as compared with 1,746,570 gallons of the value 
of $3,575,538 in 1926 and with 1,672,093 gallons, value $3,440,226, in 1925. The 
total estimated value of maple sugar and maple syrup produced in commercial 
quantities was $4,934,811 in 1927, $4,896,375 in 1926 and $5,287,898 in 1925. The 
average price of syrup per gallon was $1-66 in 1927, $2-05 in 1926 and $2-05 in 
1925. \ 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development 
of the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada, 
the Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg in 
Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, Alberta. 

Table 36 shows the area, yield and value oe sugar beets grown in Canada in 
the years 1911-1926. 


1 See for details Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, July 1927, p. 236. 
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36.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1926. 


(Production contracted for by factories.) 


ee 


: , Production 
Wena Acres Yield Total Jvereke | Total of refined 
. grown. per acre. yield. D value. beetroot 
per ton. 
sugar. 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. 

WOR ee ate ie nwa Foc ke oe 20,677 8-50 175,000 6-59 1,154,000 21,329,689 
PAE Sie a ae - 18,900 10-50 201,000 5-00 | 1,005,000 | 26,767,287 
tS ee ee 17,000 8-75 148,000 6-12 906,000 26,149,216 
LE aks SRO Se eee Dee ee 12,100 9-00 108,600 6-00 651,000 31,314, 763 
Pere Se oes er tee. 18,000 7°75 141,000 5-50 775,500 39,515,802 
PONG cock rte ci ohne e shes seis 15,000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000 | 17,024,377 
CLIN a a © ay i I: a ae tae 14,000 8-40 117,600 6°75 793,800 | 23,376,850 
PAU eere cpt eiatets ores: «)cleie o%G yas 18,000 11-25 204,000 12-71 | 2,593,715 | 50,092,835 
PMI ciara ci sieicista reser oe ate 18,800 9-50 180,000 14-61 2,630,027 37,839,271 
SOT ASS Heiciche hae Moai s oe coisas 34,491 9-94 343, 000 15-47 | 5,307,243 | 89,280,719 
RUPEE EL Wer esc kin euros te 25,535 7-80 199 , 334 9-90 1,974,384 52,862,377 
Uae Me Nea yea c ts 14,955 8-55 127,807 7°56 966,521 29,911,770 
Rod Perr a chien ciea ack os 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 1,922,668 39,423,160 
2 Aah «Ge Sen ea ee aang Ss 31,111 9-50 295,177 5-78 | 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 
LU EE Ge os aden eee at 34,803 10-63 370, 047 7-27 2,688,302 72,819,919 
1 71h aR 30,073 8-90 267, 754 8-54 | 2,286,761 | 70,338,105 


eH eS --"-"—_-—— —rOooz—90ahS————— eee 


At the estimated average wholesale price of 6-1 cents per lb., the total value of 
the beetroot sugar produced in 1926 is $4,269,076, as compared with 7-1 cents per 
Ib. and $5,206,624 total value in 1925, and 7-3 cents per Ib. and $6,192,645 total 
value in 1924. 

The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1926, 52-3 million short tons from 4,877,872 acres. 
The production in 1926 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of 
short tons, as follows:—Germany 11,569; United States 7,537; Czechoslovakia 
7,274; Russia 6,930; France 5,358; Poland 4,106; Italy 2,532; Holland 2,327; Spain 
2,067; Belgium 1,855; Hungary 1,592; Rumania 1,416; Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland 1,190; Denmark 1,085. 

Tobacco.—According to the census the total area under tobacco in 1921 was 
16,628 acres. Statistics for 1926 show an acreage of 33,356, the largest figure 
recorded since 1920. The farm value of the crop, amounting to $3,518,500 in 1923, 
$4,358,898 in 1924, and $7,002,400 in 1925, showed an increase to $7,379,000 in 1926. 

Table 37 summarizes the acreage, the average yield per acre and the total 
yield of tobacco in Canada, also for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for the 
census years 1900, 1910 and 1911 and continuously from 1920 to 1926. For the 
years 1911 and 1921 the census figures for the acreage alone are also given. 


37.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1911 and 1920-26. 


Year. Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada.| Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada.| Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada, 
acres. acres. acres. | 0001b. | 0001b. | 0001b. | Ibper lb. per | Ib. per 

acre. acre. acre. 
TOO iaas visas oles <6 8,661 3,144 | 11,9061) 7,565 3,504 | 11,267} 881 1,114 9461 
SOL Fen sof. ee ae 11,818 AVOLT, PEAS; 928-1) 10, 115 7,499 | 17,6321 856 1,068 9311 
SOTA? 565. Se Sonik 12,134 | 18,591 | 25,8261 - - - - ~ - 
RUE Oe-terersie.e x 17,252 | 19,621 | 36,8911) 18,3866 | 19,279 | 32,660) 775 983 8851 
Uns Gas eae ae 9,958 6,663 | 16,6281 - - - - - - 
BODE Chon tele ote 8 5,256 6,553 | 11,809 6,127 7,122 | 13,249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
122 Fes op Aion ot 16,573 9,189 25,762 14,916 11,032 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
1 ee eae 15,302 8,630 23,932 10,500 10,797 21,297 680 1,251 890 
RODE) Lee 8,044 | 13,273 | 21,317 6,576 | 12,135 | 18,711 817 914 878 
MOPB Ss ect Sdn voc, 9,554 | 18,261 | 27,8257; 8,632 | 20,623 | 29,2664 910 1,130 1,052 
DDO s tela erie See's 9,808 23,493 33,3563 8,693 20,064 28,8245 886 854 864 


1 Census data. The totals for Canada include other provinces as follows:—1900, 101 acres, 107,000 Ib.; 
1910, 93 acres, 18,820 lb.; 1911, 101 acres; 1920, 18 acres, 15,296 lb.; 1921, 7 acres. 2 Including 10 acres in 
British Columbia. 4 Including 55 acres in British Columbia. ‘ Including 11,000 lb. in British Columbia. 
§ Including 67,000 lb. in British Columbia. 
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Onions.—Table 38 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1923 to 1926, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


38.—Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1923-1926. 


pe — ee 
oe eeeooOoeeeeeeoeoeoeoeqeq®®q®qQqqnqaaee——eeaeeaea SS. 55 (i ooo 


1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Provinces. 
acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. | acres. | tons. 
GOD OC sarees ciate cisveinie otto eistetereperetesel= 600} 3,600 650}. 2,925 610} 3,172 
Qntaniow: ccs an ccs ses hmterte res 1,807} 9,250) 1,987} 23,844) 1,630) 13,936 
British Columbia..............+5+- 948} 8,500 810} 4,050} 1,300} 12,350 
WWI ECs acronsoooadanbasntes 3,355) 21,350} 3,447) 30,819) 3,540 ~ 29,458 


Flax Fibre.—Table 39, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 
to 1926. 


39.—Area, Production and Value of Fiax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-1926. 


Years. Area. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush, lb. tons. $ $ $ 
4,000 48,000} 1,600,000 80 76,800 320,000 399, 600 
5, 200 25,000 600,000 75 75,000 180,000 270,000 
8,000 72,000} 2,800,000 - 396,000} 1,540,000 1,936,000 
20,000 110,000} 6,200,000 900 930,769| 1,085,000 2,235,769 
20, 262 90,000} 4,416,000 1,162 967,500] 3,975,400 4,942,900 
31,300 217,000) 7,440,000 1,860 434,000) 5,952,000 7,130,000 
6,515) 52,120! 1,824,200 372 469,080) 1,550,570 2,168,450 
1,200 10,800 360,000 96 21,600 72,000 105,120 
3,300 20,000 272,650 744 50,000 111,375 165,815 
5,760 69,120) 1,785,600 183 172,800 535,500 712,050 
6,200 68,200} 1,440,000 2,325 136,400 201,600 454, 250 
4,025 48,300 - 2,075 96 , 600 - 207,850 


The area sown to flax for fibre in Canada for the year 1927 was about 4,260 
acres, all in the province of Ontario. 


Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 6,461,450 
lb., valued at $1,633,251. 


There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1927, pp. 
158-161. These estimates showed a large increase since 1920, the total estimated 
honey production in 1926 being about 13,258,056 lb. and the average value per lb. 
14 cents. 
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8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers 
in Canada for the year 1926 show a very small decrease from 1925. The cost of 
farm labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the next two: years there was a 
rapid drop, so that the average of yearly wages including board for male help in 
1922 was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. Since 1922 the trend has been slightly 
upward, the average for 1925 representing an increase of 8 p.c. for the three years. 
Farm wages may therefore be said to have remained fairly uniform for the past 
three years. Although there was a drop of about 28 p.c. in the average wages in 
the two years following 1920, there was a much greater drop in the average price of 
farm products. It is not surprising, therefore, that the upward readjustment of 
those prices in the past two or three years has had little effect upon wages. 

In Table 40 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920- 
1926, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being made in all 
cases between wages and board. 


49.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920-1926. 


Nore.—M=Males. F=Females. 


oo ooeos*= 0 OOOO 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 
Wages Wages 
Provinces. Years| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board Board, 


P.E. Island..... 1914 15 5 10 8} 25 13} 101 40 | 120 96 | 221 136 


Nova Seotia...... 1914 20 7 11 8 31 15 | 169 59 | 132 96} 301 155 


New Brunswick} 1914 21 if 11 8 32 15 | 170 69 | 132 96 | 302 165 
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40.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920-1926—concluded. 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 


ee Wages Wages 
Provinces. |Years) Wages, Board. and Wages. Board. and 


Board. Board. 


Ontario......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 1% » 141 52 | 156] 120] 297 172 


Manitoba........ 1914 24 3 15 13 39 22 | 184 70 | 180) 156) 364 226 


1926 38 22 22 18 60 40 | 367 | 233] 247 | 205] 614 438 
Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 Tf 14 41 23 | 162 67 | 204} 168] 366 235 


1926 43 24 24 21 67 45 | 406} 261 272 | 237| 678 498 
Alberta.......... 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 | 173 68 | 192 | 168| 365 236 


1926 45 25 24 22 69 47 | 422) 271) 279 | 249) 701 520 


British Colum-, 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 | 208 | 108] 252] 216 | 460 324 
bia. 1920 64 36 31 27 95 63 | 684] 431} 349 | 3811 |1,033 742 
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9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, will be found for each month since January, 1924, in Table 41; the 
monthly average prices of Canadian wheat, oats and barley at Liverpool are shown 
for each month since January, 1926, in Table 42, while the average yearly prices of 
British-grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market are furnished in Table 
43; in both of these latter tables British currency is converted into Canadian cur- 
rency at the average current rates of exchange. The average monthly prices of 
flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth 
are given for 1926 in Table 44. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 in Table 45, 
and the average monthly prices in 1926 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 46. 
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The average prices per lb. paid to and by farmers for clover and grass seed in 
the springs of recent years are tabulated in Tables 47 and 48. 

The course of producers’ prices of agricultural commodities in Canada since 
the pre-war period of 1909-1913 is shown in Table 49 by the method of index num- 
bers, the accompanying diagram showing the trends of the producers’ prices obtained 
for the chief crops down to 1926. The table and the diagram show the remarkable 
recovery of agricultural prices in 1924, 1925 and 1926 from their low level in 1922 
and 1923. 
41.—_Monthly Average Cash Prices at Winnipeg of Representative Grades of Canadian 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1924-1927, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended 1923-1927. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, 
Months. No.1 N. | No.2C:W. | No.3G.W. |No.1N.W.C.| No. 9 GW. 
cts. cts. ets. cts. ets, 
1924. 
5 Ot ee eee ee Oe aa 96-6 39-2 62-2 214-0 66-7 
BODTUREV Ae nse es ek 99-7 40-4 63-8 229-1 67-4 
PRON ths oye Se oes: 98-0 37-8 61-8 213-2 65-1 
Pr maps ee 8 DAR on 5 98-4 37-3 62-5 209-7 64-0 
SN So SO ee ee 104-4 39-1 64-4 215-9 65-9 
TLL ee 552k tee eae ane iets 114-1 40-7 64-9 214-4 72-1 
Td SS Ce aa a ene a 135-4 48-0 81-4 227-6 82-1 
AYES: Ae so) eae a ON Rie eich 143-5 55-1 87-0 233-9 87-7 
Heptembers ie. elk en, 142-3 58-6 89-5 220-5 100-5 
INE CODGr ae seae. a: oc. ea c eed. 159-5 62-9 92-7 233-1 125-6 
164-1 58-5 85-7 235-1 125-2 
172-7 62-6 87-9 249-0 133-4 
196-3 67-5 94-0 265-9 155-1 
196-5 63-3 92-5 263-6 158-8 
176-4 52-0 73-5 250-1 132-6 
169-0 56-3 88-0 243-5 121-0 
182-4 60-6 90-3 244-1 117-8 
171-1 64-9 88-0 237-0 107-4 
162-1 59-1 88-3 222-4 96-1 
167-5 56-1 82-4 239-6 98-5 
PRE R CIS Cee ee 137-5 49-0 65-5 236-9 80-6 
Wetobers 24. be oe enc cak. 127-0 48-2 63-5 233-4 74-4 
INO VeIR DOTS sys ose kee Sk. 142-3 51-3 63-5 229-0 81-1 
mecem bers <s ele so dank yo eee 157-0 48-1 63-0 226-1 98-8 
1926. 
PRRUATY Oe SEE ee ee 156-5 47-4 61-3 213-9 101-3 
Mebrusny oak 1 eyed eh 154-7 45-4 59-0 204-8 94-2 
TAP OB orercscsegd pe ttetere ct tet reso 148-4 47-4 58-5 191-8 85-6 
ADE, Sah | SG. ch cS. ee 157-0 53-1 63-6 196-1 89-3 
Play. tn. wae ie. ery. 8 pe 153-8 49-6 61-4 193-1 84-2 
PUNO oe cetera Se oie open ces ee 153-1 50-0 61-9 194-6 88-5 
By RES. CEs ce 159-6 49-5 62-8 207-6 101-5 
PRUROSES 58 eR eee se 151-0 48-7 61-7 210-8 96-3 
Beptembh or. ats 2k. £P ok 143-8 52-5 63-0 205-4 93-8 
WGIODOE A Made eke shea ane 143-5 58-6 64-6 192-4 95-5 
Wovenibert.*. 2 42.2. 4... 141-0 59-6 63-6 191-0 92-5 
Woecembert 26.0 8. oh tS 133-4 56-2 63-6 187-7 90-5 
1927. 
SUNT 5 Ae ee res ae 135-7 58-4 67-4 186-8 96-2 
Pepriaryeer. G65) an 139-7 61-6 69-6 190-5 100-9 
Barclay Nee ee Pas 142-7 60-4 71-2 189-5 99-2 
Arie) Eee «eg Be tg ae See Se 145-1 57-4 79-4 191-5 101-5 
Beam w tiwierin Sov Necewinie wrote aicrdh mie HE 155-8 61-9 87-5 200-2 109*5 
LEE ES ne 5s SR ne 161-1 64-0 92-1 199-2 115-2 
[Dio oe Reena | Oe oa 162-1 65-7 88-5 194-9 105-0 
Average for crop year ended ts 
Fenn 19 me en POMOC a 110-5 47-4 54-3 227-1 75-1 
verage for cro ear ended 
a 19 oe eee Adee 107-0 41-5 63-2 215-1 69-1 
verage for crop year ended . 
para 19 Betek er a es 168-5 59-6 88-5 241-4 121-0 
Average for crop year ended of 
Ju = 192 Beg hy Bock Feces 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Avera € ear ended 
Pes eek 146-2 58-8 72-7 195-0 99-7 


wally, 1927 28 2.20 3) ee : ; 
0 eae a a a I as SR eat et a ad Pe os mie 
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42.—Monthly Average Prices at Liver of Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley, 
926-1927. 


Norz.—Quotations are given in Canadian money at current rates of exchange. 


eee ase ee 


Wheat (per bushel of 60 lb.) Oats Barley 
Months. (per bush. | (per bush. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. of 34 1b.) | of 48 lb.) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1926. 
JANUATY Ascs.cascs sae a aeons se Oe 193 187 181 73 89 
February.c. ict. discoets cs eeetectnon here 190 183 174 70 87 
Marehy & ta5. 4. eee seen nies bola aa 182 176 164 72 83 
April cision co sretiarele So eee ertide moyen ctete 190 185 - 75 90 
Mays) csccuh ine mero rathes eisai atelaictete steloieias 190 185 - 78 04 
JUNO pose ee reeeeetor ee oer eee 184 180 175 74 92 
Tyree ioe eee ce Oe ne ere ite 189 184 - 74 92 
ATISUSUE 2h aoe eneeoe teenie onions 185 181 - 74 89 
September. ccc wene et ee eee ee cle nee 178 175 169 72 93 
October gcse. ote re cei ees ere oslo - 178 - 64 97 
Novembér, sscccpvceraeec ck ets itera - 181 - 65 - 
December: cies were hice cee ee secret - - = = = 
1927. 

VANUATY . « < aeeiste etresters te ota eelslens seers relsiet: = 173 163 - - 
HEDLUATY «cee ore eae eek wee aretioe 179 ~ - - 105 
March icco.s asco meer eee arteries 180 - - - 105 
YN 9) RE Gann one Gb boss COnoDneoMDron Sc ceDone - 178 172 ~ 105 
May desta na henaainess see cere eee 188 181 174 ~ - 
JUNG hoc ccccces tomose re inet ieinetoarettersrecrsle - 182 = 174 84 - 
TUL: Seo occ s croustsis Met Oe Oe ee oan ee ee 188 182 171 83 114 
BAUR USE cc sole cle steterottres aveieiare arersiotume- hale lale ss 187 182 170 - 114 
Soptembersce oc ae ceeciccemiacimecee testes 176 173 159 - - 
OCtODEr sis he See ee eet carat caeeee - - 160 - - 
INovembers cataract ara setoieretialecemiorrcicrs - - - - - 
December: casas netics « Sotesiee woaicwasiet - - 154 - 110 


43.—Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-1926. 


Source:—‘‘London Gazette’’, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Nore.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from qrs. to cwt., the change becoming 
compulsory on Jan. 1, 1928. The long cwt. is 112 lbs. 


_——— a a a 


a Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

ae per | per | per | per | per | per Years. per | per | per | per | per | per 

qr. | bush.} qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. ar. | bush.} qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. 

Eel $ |s.d $ |s.d $ s.d S| oa $ |s.d, $ 

1902 ices a 28 1] 0-85] 25 8] 0-78} 20 2] 0-61 || 1916....... 58 5] 1-78 | 53 6] 1-56 | 33 5} 0-89 

19038: scsi 26 9] 0-81 | 22 8] 0-69] 17 2) 0-52 || 1917....... 75 9| 2-30 | 64 9] 1-89 | 49 10} 1-32 

1904.:. 00: 28 4] 0-86 | 22. 4) 0-68] 16 4] 0-50 |] 1918....... 72 10) 2-22 | 59 0] 1-72 | 49 4] 1-31 

I90Bico seals 29 8] 0-90 | 24 4] 0-74] 17 4] 0-53 |] 1919....... 72 11] 2-22 | 75 9| 2-21 | 62 5] 1-39 

1906 acini 28 3] 0-86 | 24 2] 0-73] 18 4] 0-56 |] 1920....... 80 10] 2-46 | 89 5] 2-60 | 56 10) 1-51 

iM @anosaas 30 7} 0-93 | 25 1) 0-76 | 18 10} 0-57 || 1921....... 71 6) 2-17 | 52 2) 1-52 | 34 2) 0-90 

1908........ 32 0| 0-97 | 25 10] 0-79 | 17 10| 0-54 || 1922....... 47 11] 1-46 | 40 3] 1-18 | 29 1) 0-77 
1900 cst 36 11] 0-82 | 26 10] 0-82 | 18 11) 0-58 
URN eecesraee 31 8] 0-96 | 23 1} 0-70] 17 4] 0-53 

WL ee 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 18 10] 0-57 one teak one ae one bush 

19132 cere 34 9) 1-06 | 30 8] 0-93 | 21 6) 0-65 cewt cwt. cewt 

191322 eee5e 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83] 19 1] 0-58 

1914 eres ss 34 11] 1-06 | 27 2] 0-83 | 20 11) 0-64 |] 1923....... 9 10} 1-28] 9 5) 0-98] 9 7 0-71 

1915 2h: 52 10) 1-61 | 37 4] 1-18 | 30 2] 0-92 || 1924....... 11 6] 1-50] 13 1) 1-86] 9 9] 0-72 

1925 Jes 12 2) 1-59 | 11 9} 1-23 | 9 9| 0-72 

1926.5 ena: 12 5] 1-62] 10 4/ 1-08] 9 0] 0-66 
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44.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1926. 


Source:—For Montreal, ‘Trade Bulletin’; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations: for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 
“The Northwestern Miller’’, Minneapolis, 


Nors.—The ton=2,000 Ib. and the barrel=196 lb. : 
8060.0 S(—{——0— eu 
Montreal. Toronto. 
TS Seance ape eae en ea ES CSC UU ele 
| 
First Pat-|First Pat- 


Months. Mantebs Ontos, B ents Flour/ents Flour 
Standard| del’dat ran, Shorts. ate (Cotton Bran. Shorts. 
grade. | Montreal. bags). bags). 

Perbrl. | Perbrl. | Perton. | Perton. | Perbrl. | Perbrl. | Per ton | Per ton 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
January........... 9-16 7:29 380-75 33-63 9-10 9-25 31-25 33-25 
February.......... 9-05 6-63 30-50 32-25 9-10 9-25 30-25 32-25 
Marche. sscaes acs 8-59 6-25 30-25 31-25 8-80 8-95 30-25 30-25 
LAST a ss se a es 8-82 6-39 30-75 32-75 8-80 8-95 31-25 33°25 
May re 2 oe 9-00 6-75 31-25 33-25 9-00 9-15 31-25 33-25 
Pabbgeee ti remy. 8-70 6-62 | 28-85 | 30-85 8-70 8-85 | 29-25 | 31-25 
VOL Yess besa ons- 8-93 6-55 27°75 29-75 9-20 9-35 27-25 29-50 
August... ss. ss.- 8-75 6-53 28-65 30-65 8-90 9-05 28-25 30-25 
September........ 8-27 6-30 29-25 31-25 8-30 8-45 29-25 31-25 
Ootoberss.). sass. 8-15 6-49 28-25 30°25 7-90 8-05 28-25 30-25 
November........ 7-97 6-59 29°65 31:65 7-90 8-05 30-25 32-25 
December.........| 7-93 6-37 | 31-25 | 33-25 7-90 8-05 | 31-25 | 33-25 

Se ee ee ee ee 
Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Months. 
Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
Perbrl.} Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

January 9-25 24-00 26-00 9:59—9-85)  26-30—26-40 | 26-30—26-50 | 9-39—9-56 
February 9-00 24-00 26-00 9.18—9-39} 23.50—24-13 | 23-75—24-50 | 8-79—9-04 
March..... 8-47 24-00 26-00 9-03—9-24)  22-25—22-38 | 22.63—23-13 | 8-73—8-98 
ADT ss onc 8-98 24-00 26-00 9-03—9-24)  24-38—24-88 | 24-38—24-88 | 9-13—9-38 
i ane 9-15 24-00 26-00 8-87—9-09] 22-75—23-25 | 21-75—22-62 | 8-72—8-97 
June....... 9-15 24-00 26-00 9-11—9-29) 21-38—21-88 | 21-63—22-25 | 9-15—9-30 
PALS ocr 5 Ana 9-15 24-00 26-00 9-13—9-41) 22-20—22-40 | 23-00—23-60 | 9-71—9-86 
August..... 9°15 24-00 26-00 8-06—8-32} 21-50—22-25 | 22-62—23-12 | 8-76—8-67 
September 8-75 24-00 26-00 7-78—8-21) 21.50—22-10 | 22.50—23-00 | 8.10—8-33 
October 8-75 24-00 26-00 8-11—8-39)  22-00—22-80 | 22-80—23-50 | 8-17—8-42 
November.| 8-85 24-00 26-00 7-84—8-10) 23-25—24-25 | 24-25—25-00 | 7-90—8-15 
December. 8-39 24-00 26-00 7-90—8-09)  26-00—26-25 | 27-00—27-50 | 7-75—8-03 
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45.—Average Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1924-1926. 


Source:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


———————— Eo 


Toronto. Montreal. 
Classification. 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

SO ee SSS EE ES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers—heavy finished...............-.: 7-14 7-80 7-61 7-36 8-42 8-22 
Steers—1,000-1,200 Ib., good............ 6-75 7°35 7-33 6-61 7-29 7-12 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common.. ae 5-49 5-92 6-07 5-37 5-75 6-07 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good............+- 6-50 7-05 7-05 6°33 6-41 6-93 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 5-06 5-61 5-69 4-37 5-39 5-55 
Periers'co0d, ese Soe eees sais sen 6-62 6-98 7-10 6-12 6-40 6-53 
Hoiferstfair seer eae see toe ates a 5-28 5-90 6-09 4-53 5-22 5-63 
Ffoilers; COMMIMON.-.2a/speieniee oes see =e 4-18 4-77 4.98 3-30 4-20 4-52 
Gowse £000. kaw sec balenen come one 4-64 5-05 5-37 4-62 5-05 5-33 
Gows) COMMON i020. fc. dance veneer 3-48 3-80 4-08 3-36 3-78 4-01 
Bulls: CoOd eos ence eine eaters siener sore 4-45 5-00 5-14 4.97 4-53 5-54 
Bulls, common....... eRe ere Sian Siren eteeer 3-00 3-58 4-01 2-63 3-36 3-60 
Canners and cutters..........-22eee scene 1-85 2-38 2-56 1-89 2°57 2-44 
@alvies: Veal anaes epi cae pric ees 8-69 9-10 9-94 6-03 7-18 8-38 
GalvesseTass. on se mee les sere fats cease 3-89 4-93 4-99 3:52 4-63 4-53 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., good...........-.- 4-56 5-05 5-46 = = ce 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair...........+--- 3-67 4-25 4-71 - - = 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., good..........-.- 5-90 6-12 6-19 - - = 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb. fair...........-..- 4-56 4-96 5-34 = = £ 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth.. 9-10 12-851 13-321 9-16 13-10! 13-541 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies.......- 8-23 12-36! 12-931 8-97 13-251 13-711 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop..........- 7-97 11-753 12-133 9-23 12-951 13-381 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, Nosts: F: 6-69 10-10: 10-141 6-36 10-45! 10-921 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags..........- 3-66 6-881 7-711 4-00 6-50! - 
Lambs, 200d. esc cesces mci aa secs 12-70 13-55 13-05 11-27 12-24 11-85 
Pam bs 7 COMM ONes.4./eiiabceers esate b= 10-17 11-90 10:87 9-78 11-45 11-31 
Sheep, heavy.....-...0-+---ceee-csecees 5-21 5-75 5:47 - 6-10 6:87 
Sheep slight so <sctwislers cls eqs © «nici sclaieiae rie 6-88 6-95 6-82 5-85 6-25 6-34 
Sheep, COMMON......... eee eee e sete eeee 3°33 3-45 3-52 4-64 5-60 4-45 
es ee a 
Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
Classification. ee 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

eae CS Se Ee eee a SL Se SS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers—heavy finished...............++- 5-14 5-88 6-36 4.92 5-49 6-10 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good...........-- 5-27 5-88 5-99 5-07 5-71 5-76 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common........- 3-62 4-21 4-75 3°23 3-78 4-20 
Steers—700-1,000 Ib., good............-- 5-34 5-94 6-12 5-02 5-81 85 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 3-61 4-12 4-64 3-04 3-51 4-09 
Pieifers, 2000s sen cc eecnn sai pee nittes 4-73 5-21 5-69 4-07 4.54 4-97 
Heifers, fair... cs semcls occ i=celeieeraeson 3°51 4.34 4-76 3-61 3-62 3-92 
Heifers,cOMMON...........0-eeeee sence 2°57 3-25 3-98 2°36 2-62 2-99 
COWS; L000... 0 ec cce cs ccc ces cnererseess 3°45 4-00 4-45 3°22 3-64 4-12 
Cows, COMMON.......-e eee eee eee erences 2-61 3-08 3-44 2-27 2-95 3-08 
Bulls, 200d. ......0ccsesceccsecccseeees 2-42 3-00 3:57 1-84 2-35 2-97 
Bulls, comMon.......0....0----2202eeees 1-64 2-25 2-90 1-21 1-67 2-13 
Canners and cutters..........+--eeeee eee 1-48 1-92 2-17 1-27 1-79 2-13 
(05 ca aon COO GE RRnEE TERE To COO 2-40 2-92 - 2-74 3-29 = 
Galvess Voalers acm ce ei eieie cir tte «m= 4-65 5-20 5-82 4-65 5-30 4-96 
Calves, 28aSS....-20.+e cece s eee ccoeeees - ~ - = = ‘ 
Stockers—450-800 Ib. good............-. 3°39 3-80 4-44 3-24 3-51 3-99 
Stockers—150-800 Ib. fair..............-- 2-41 2-85 3-48 2-47 2-77 3-16 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good..........--- 4-04 4-55 5-07 4-03 4-62 4-66 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair,..........+-- 3-04 3-52 4-22 3-23 3-68 3°77 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth.. 7-66 11-31 12-17 7:39 11-33 12-20 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies.......- 6-52 10-70 11-89 5-94 10-40 12-03 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 7-20 10-15 11-54 7-42 10-22 11-91 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, INOsleses 6-26 9-33 9-68 5-61 9-34 9-61 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags.-......... 2-69 4-26 6-40 3-00 3-60 4-65 
Lambs, g00d........0-0+e- ee eee eeneeees 11-55 11-41 10-85 | 11-34 11-86 10-41 
Lambs, COMMON....... sees e eee eeeeee 7:57 8-89 8-41 9-14 9-29 TA7 
Sheep, heavy....--.-sesecreceeeeeerees = = 6-41 = 6-29 5-61 
Sheep, light..........-+seeeeeee ees Le 6-63 6-78 7-11 6-87 7-31 6-32 
Sheep, COMMON.......-++-eee eee e eee eee 3-49 4-24 4-34 3-61 4-39 3-69 


a aaa a a 


\Por 1925 and 1926 at Toronto and Montreal hogs are quoted on the “‘weighed off cars’’ basis instead Jof 
“fed and watered’. 
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46.— Average Monthly Prices per cwt. of Nan ygr cia Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


SS a ei 
———— 


Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Montreal— 
ore. 1,000-1,200 lb., 


Calves, veal, good....| 11-09] 11-51} 8-27] 7-68] 8-00] 8-57 - | 10-14) 11-14] 11-39] 10-48] 11-81 
Hogs (weighed off 

cars), select......... 14-53) 15-00} 14-34] 14-61] 14-99] 15-83) 15-45! 13-83] 13-18] 12-74 — | 12-45 
Hogs (weighed off 

ears), lights......... 14-16} 14-73) 14-11} 14-53] 15-10) 17-34] 15-41] 13-21) 12-10} 11-66] 11-37] 11-11 
Lambs, good.......... - - = - — | 16-79] 15-80) 12-90) 12-09] 11-35] 11-48] 11-04 
Sheep, good........... 6-66) 7-10) 7-90} 8-00] 7-75) 6-99] 5-90} 6-15] 6-38] 5-79] 5-52| 5-35 

Toronto— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

WOOD Ee 2.0 Saat 7-48) 7-24) 7-33) 7-40) 7-47] 8-18] 7-74] 7-45] 7-21] 6-49] 6-20] 6-78 
Heifers, good......... 6-89) 7-01] 7-11} 7-28] 7-30] 8-06} 7-63] 7-16] 6-57] 6-34] 6-121 6-65 
Calves, veal, good... .| 12-23] 12-86] 12-46} 10-91] 11-01] 11-31] 11-21] 11-80] 12-20] 12-52] 11-29 12-04 
Hogs (weighed off 

ears), select......... 15-16) 15-70) 15-10) 15-26) 15-61) 16-72] 16-09] 14-22] 13-94] 13-54] 12-33] 12-26 
Hogs (weighed off 

ears), lights: case 12-80} 13-23) 12-79) 12-87| 13-33) 14-20] 13-96] 11-98] 11-67] 11-40] 10-60] 10-21 
Lambs, good.......... 14-28] 13-69] 13-70] 14-51] 14-83] 17-32] 15-83] 14-49] 12-63] 11-96] 11-91] 11-81 
Sheep, good........... 7-37) 7-13] 7-52} 8-83] 8-91] 6-73] 6-38] 6-88] 6-67] 6-42] 6-40] 6-41 

Winnipeg— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

ROOM Phe.» sade ee 6-14) 6-03} 6-18] 6-26] 6-43] 7-09} 6-73] 6-18] 5-80] 5-33] 5-24] 5-52 
Heiiers POO wens sewers 5-46] 5-71) 5-79} 6-01} 6-31] 6-83} 6-42] 5-71] 5-62] 5-40! 4-96] 5-29 
Calves, veal, good....| 7-21] 8-02} 8-08} 8-58] 8-05} 7-41] 7-33] 7-27] 7-39] 7-63! 6-37] 7-18 
Hogs (fed and wat- : : 

ered), select......... 13-80) 14-42) 14-12) 14-66] 14-76] 15-90] 15-24] 13-17} 13-27] 12-83] 11-09] 11-37 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), lights: soc. 12-73) 13-25) 13-09) 13-71} 14-06} 15-03] 14-72] 12-18] 11-93] 11-47] 10-12] 10-27 
Lambs, good.......... 12-09) 12-06} 11-90) 12-66} 13-30] 14-41] 12-56] 11-68] 10-72] 10-46] 9-49] 9-49 
Sheep, good........... 7-10) 7-43) 7-75) 8-36] 9-22) 7-78) 7-15) 6-51] 6-85] 6-79] 6-75! 6-69 

Calgary— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

COR Pode ee 6-30} 6-25) 6-03} 5-90] 6-28] 6-65] 6-12) 6-09] 5-92) 5-20] 5-19] 5-41 
Heifers, good 4-67| 4-80) 5-18] 5-25) 5-63} 6-25] 5-33] 4-85] 4-78! 4-621 4-70] 4-80 
Calves; veal, good....| 5-66} 5-89) 6-42} 6-59] 8-32] 7-66] 7-15] 6-13! 6-20] 5-35) 4-98] 5-02 
Hogs (weighed off 

cars), select......... 13-70} 14-31} 14-06] 14-73] 14-71] 15-67) 15-47] 13-90] 14-13] 13-70] 11-69] 11-97 
Hogs (weighed off 

cars), lights......... 10:52} 12-75) 13-24) 13-83} 14-91] 16-34] 15-68] 13-79] 12-84] 12-48] 10-99] 10-98 
Mismbs, 2O0ds..--cc-4 2 11-71] 11-42} 11-00} 11-08) 11-07] 12-46} 12-11} 11-50] 11-20] 10-30] 10-01] 9-91 
Sheep, good........... 8-25] 8-25) 8-25) 8-25) 8-50) 8-69] 8-67| 7-50} 7-50] 7-50] 7-39] 8-00 

Edmonton— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

BOOM aye nocqocciets 6-48) 5-90} 5-88) 5-90! 6-26] 6-81] 6-03] 5-67} 5-23) 5-15] 4-89] 5-15 
Heifers, good......... 5-17| 5-00) 5-43) 5-50} 4-73} 5-93] 5-15] 4-95) 4-80] 4-57] 4-37] 4-63 
Calves, veal, good....}| 6:92} 8-50) 8-55) 8-39] 8-27] 6-30] 6-50] 6-08} 6-26] 5-86] 5-50! 5-50 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), select......... 13-85] 14-36) 14-08} 14-46) 14-71) 15-85) 14-78] 13-43] 14-03) 13-45] 11-45] 11-95 
Hogs (fed and wat- 

ered), J3ebts, <2. <5. 11-62] 13-26) 12-78) 13-15] 13-33] 14-39] 13-68] 12-29] 12-24] 11-43] 10-44] 10-86 
Lambs, good.........- 12-75) 12-17) 11-74 — | 11-50} 13-89] 11-98} 10-70} 11-11] 10-19] 9-20) 8-75 
Sheep, good........... 7-75| 7-21) 6-65 - | 7-25) 7-37) 6-48] 5-85) 6-54) 5-91) 5-75| 5-75 


Clover and Grass Seed Prices.—An annual survey of clover and grass seed 
prices has been undertaken in recent years by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in co-operation with the Seed Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Tables 47 and 48 give the average prices per lb. paid to and paid by farmers in 
Canada for each of the years 1919 to 1927, with averages by provinces for 1927. 
Average wholesale prices per cwt. of Canadian grass and clover seed are now pub- 
lished regularly in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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47.—Average Prices per lb. paid to Farmers by Seed Dealers for No. 1 Grade of Clover 
and Grass Seed, by Provinces, April, 1927, and Average Prices for Canada, April, 
1919-1927. 


Provinces. Bie Alsike. | Alfalfa. cee Timothy. ue Maes Lees 

cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 
PAE slslandanceecnn coer ~ - - - 93 = = = 
ete tected eee - - - - - - - - 
ew brumswickK......-.- — = = = — = = 
Quebee i score cc ees cece 312 31 283 113 94 = - - 
QOntarios.scveste eset 26 224 172 8 tl 92 8 a3 
Manitoba. .cecetie si asteticies - - 8 7% - 7 82 
imesewiae Veena ene - - “ a 83 - 72 ig; 
Alpertant vzode deen ste tae - - 1 104 - 73 7k 
British Columbia........ 30 z = z 88 2 8 9° 

Canada Mion nesticie cies 1927 29% 264 212 94 82 93 74 8 

1926 254 204 19 63 Qt 10¢ 7 To 

1925 294 154 193 8t 9 10 8 94 

1924 18 11 16 8 9 8 Z 8 
1923 20 13 20% 4 9 = 8 82 

1922 21 164 234 114 9 - 103 9 

1921) 29 28 264 11 123 = 11} 14 

1920 66 56 55 29 203 - . 2 29 
1919 44 36 38 234 16 - 27 304 


48.—Average Prices per Ib. paid by Farmers to Seed Dealers for No. 1 Grade of Clover 
and Grass Seed, by Provinces, April, 1927, and Average Prices for Canada, April, 
1919-1927. 


pe, —————————— Ed 
SaaS Wooo 


q Red or : Sweet : ' Blue Western | Brome 

Provinces. Clover. Alsike. | Alfalfa. Clover. Timothy. Grass. Rye. Grass. 

cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. 

Pom alang ceken cues. 42 344 - 143 12 - - - 
Nova Scotia............- 352 362 25 - 113 = - - 
New Brunswick......... 432 333 - - 103 - - - 
Quebecsns Fides aes: 38 342 313 123 12 38 212 - 
Ontario te dsecomecwosers 35 323 233 123 104 463 113 13 
ou a Gl By hth | irl [ye Hel oe dls ea 

askatchewan........... 3 3 

Alberta......... eerie 42 | 37h | 424 14 13 394 iL 13 
British Columbia........ 425 393 383 18 15 483 183 183 
@Canada-is s...280 Sa: 1927 403 363 274 14 123 42 142 14 
1926 39740 29% 384 12 144 624 12%{0 124 

1925 412 232 312 14 134 40 13 15 
1924 27 16 25 133 15 42 13 14% 

1923 29 21 34 13 133 - 13 14 
1922 32% 263 383 153 14 - 172 19} 

1921 403 414 513 204 163 - 213 20 

1920 744 69 65 45 234 - 38 43 
1919 533 44 434 40 18} - 32 374 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have 
been calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The average prices 
for the five-year pre-war period, 1909-1913, have in each case been taken as 100, 
and the figures for each year are expressed as a percentage of these. In calculating 
the index numbers for the combined field crops, the various crops have been weighted 
according to the proportion which the value of each crop in each year bears to the 
total value for that year. 
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49.—_Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1919-1926. 
Average Frices, 1909-1913=100. 


Field Crops. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Wheaten tes cei - 843-5 | 234-7 | 117-4 | 123-2 98-6 | 176-8 | 162-3 158-0 
Oats ence ch .edeo: 235-3 | 155-9} 100-0] 111-8 97-1 | 144-1 | 114-7 141-2 
Barleyacs esc. 261-7 | 176-6 | 100-0 97-9 89-4 | 148-9 | 108-5 110-6 
POVOtgh cis sce tecne 197-2 | 187-3 | 101-4 81-7 69-0 | 139-4 | 100-0 108-5 
BOBS? he ccs esnicn 286-0 | 242-0 | 196-0 | 179-0 | 172-0] 175-0] 165-0 175-0 
SCOT aR aera 250-3 | 216-8 | 162-0 | 159-2] 148-0 | 154-8] 144-1 147-5 
Buckwheat....... 245-9 | 209-8 | 145-9 | 137-7 | 187-7 | 145-9 | 139-3 142-6 
Mixed grains.... 238-5 | 157-9 | 108-7 | 105-3 | 103-5 | 124-5 | 112-3 115-8 
axa tin switaases 868-8 |. 173-2 | 128-5 | 187-7} 158-0] 173-2 | 177-7 144-6 
Corn for husking 206-3 | 184-1 | 131-7] 131-7 | 146-0] 188-9 | 149-2 158-7 
Potatoes......... 206-5 | 210-8 | 167-3 | 117-4] 130-4] 110-9 | 256-5 191-3 
Turnips, ete...... 227-3 | 186-4 | 154-5 | 122-7] 136-4] 100-0] 131-8 136:4 


Hay and clover.. 
Fodder corn...... 
Sugar beets...... 
Alialiaes senior: 


All Field Crops.. 252-7 | 204-9 | 147-5 | 117-0 | 100-7 | 143-3 | 142-0 140-5 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for the last four items, where they are per ton. For details of 
index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, June, 1921 (pp. 249-256); Mar., 
1922 (pp. 91-94); Mar., 1923 (pp. 95-97); Mar., 1924 (pp. 104-106); Mar., 1925 (pp. 73-75), Mar., 1926 (pp. 
71-73) and March, 1927 (pp. 86-88). 


Table 49 gives the index numbers for each of the years 1919 to 1926, while the 
accompanying diagram (page 282) shows the trend from 1911. For the year 1926 
the index numbers generally represent a continuation of the higher levels of prices 
established in 1924 and 1925, although pronounced drops in the prices of potatoes 
and flax, together with the smaller drop in wheat, combined to bring down the 
general index number of all field crops from 142-0 to 140-5. Among the cereal 
crops, oats showed the greatest gain, the index number rising from 114-7 to 141-2, 
and barley and rye rose slightly, while wheat, the most important crop, registered a 
drop of over four points. The weighted index number of producers’ prices for all 
field crops shows but a very slight drop as between 1925 and 1926 and a drop of 
2-8 points from 143-3 in 1924, in spite of considerably more bountiful crops har- 
vested in 1925 and 1926. This indicates a larger income for farmers and gives 
promise of continued good conditions in the agricultural industry. 
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10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921. 


The Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1921.—¥For the census of 
1921, a farm was defined as a tract of land of one acre or over which produced 
in the year 1920 crops of any kind to the value of $50 or more. In previous censuses 
the minimum area was not clearly defined, with the consequence that some plots 
of less than one acre were included. For the whole of Canada these numbered 
33,615 in 1901 and 30,141 in 1911. They have been deducted from the total num- 
bers of farms in their respective years wherever the latter are given in the compara- 
tive tables below, but as total acreage and production are affected only to a very 
slight extent by such farms, no deductions have been made in these respects. The 
figures relating to number of farms, farm areas, size and tenure of farms, are for 
June 1, 1921, the date of the census. 


In this census of 1921 the areas devoted to agriculture on Indian reserves in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have not been counted as farms, although 
the improved land on the reserves has been included in the total farm acreage. 
This improved land on reserves has not been classified by kind of tenure ; so that it 
is necessary to subtract it from the total farm acreage before calculation of the 
percentages in which the kind of tenure is involved. 


In Table 50 are given comparative statistics of farm holdings for 1901, 1911 
and 1921, while figures of farm holdings for 1911 and 1921 are given by tenure in 
Table 51. A specially notable fact is the increase in the size of the average farm 
from 124 acres in 1901 to 198 acres in 1921—an increase of nearly 60 p.c., due, 
in the main, to the increasing use of machinery. It is also obvious from Table 51, 
that rented farm lands are gradually becoming a larger percentage of the total. 
Statistics of farm holdings, farm areas and condition of farm lands in 1921 were 
given by provinces in a table on pp. 270-1 of the 1925 Year Book. 


The increase in the area of occupied and of improved land in Canada since 
1871 is shown in the following diagram. 
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50.—Population, Farm Holdings and Areas, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


eee ET EE 


1921, 1911, 1901, 
Trems. June 1. June i. March ’31. 
Ge ee ee ee ee ee Ls 
Population of Canada tisscckiancn ceeie ce aeicie oie stole. tate No. 8,775,853 7,191,624 5,323,967 
(Bhdov:) PRSARR be Cea oat OC OO OS OOO OAS socom Oscar § 4,350,816 3,269,082 2,005,080 
RUT vo niavescccssateces sve orao mip ielotuiatevatals| oe vehntoxe st etsi e's arevarahate cs 4,425,037 3,922,542 3,318,887 
Number of occupied farms.............0.eeeeeeeereres “ 711,090 682, 3293 511,073 2 
Land area of provinCeS...¢7.... <0 sescrsce ses cle=s semis acres |1, 401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 |1,401,316,388 
Area of occupied farms.............cec ese eeneceec cece ee 140,887,903 | 108,968,7154| 63,422,338 
Timm proved: cifecimn clase cree aeie ee teria etal yo S 70,769,548 48,733,823 30,166,038 
Una PL OVC a oyy— rere ero apesesyeyes seein a te lolele elaralott-e sheila atsisar & 70,118,355 60, 234, 8924 33,256,305 
In field crops......... 1222 -- sence cette e ere ceeeees 49,680,666 35,261,338 19,763, 740 
Thor dit ne Rone pO onDaeent Ooto JOLOddonEeooracenonod = 297,053 403, 596 356, 106 
Tn vineyard ook cae comer et sees meetin Tren err s 7,090 9,836 5,600 
Tri ermal fruits: ces. reeves aioe aaah sites rece oerern veiate os 17,741 17,495 5 
Number of rural inhabitants, per farm!.............-.. No. 6-188 5-706 6-49 & 
Average area Of farm.............eee cece reece cence eens acres 197-978 159-608 124-10 
Average area of improved land in farm...............- fs 99-366 71-336 59-02 
Per cent of total land area in occupied farms!........... D.C. 10-05 7-78 4-53 
Per cent of farm land improved............+e+eeeeeeees sf 50-23 44-72 47-56: 


1 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. The total population of Canada in 1921 was 8,788,483, 
while the total land area is placed at 3,654,200 square miles. 

2 after deduction of 33,615 farms under 1 acre (the minimum area taken in 1921). 

2? Exclusive of 30,141 farms under 1 acre (see note 2) and 2,176 farms located on Indian reserves in the 
Prairie Provinces. i 

4 After deduction of unimproved area of 980,273 acres on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces included 
in diagram on p. 283. 

5 Not separately given in 1901. 

6 Exclusive of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 


51._Farm Holdings and Areas, by Tenure, 1911 and 1921. 


Items. 1921. 1911. Increase in 1921. 
No. No. No. p.c. 
NuMBER or FARMS. 

All occupied farms.......-...+-ssecseeciecsseresccs 711,090 682,329! 28,761 4-22 
Occupied by owner or manager.... ve 615,180 603,971 11,209 1-86 
Occupied by tenant..........-.-++++- oF 55,948 54,0131 1,935 3-58 
Occupied by part owner, part tenant............ 39,962 24,3451 15,617 64-15 

AREA. acres. acres. acres. Die: 

Total area occupied............ anne Bare 140,887,9032] 108,968,7152| 31,919, 188 | 29-29 
Owned or managed by occupier............-+-.- 120,175,428 97,819,420 | 22,356,008 22-85 
Rented by occupier...........ceesesecesercceces 20,598 ,347 11,082,900 | 9,515,447 85-86 


a  ———————— 


1 After deduction of farms under 1 acre and those situated on Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces. 
2 Total area includes improved acreage of Indian reserves in Prairie Provinces which has not been 
classified by tenure. 


Area suitable for Agriculture.—Various estimates of the areas of agricul- 
tural land in Canada have been made. Such estimates must necessarily be of a 
very tentative character, especially in view of the fact that every advance in the 
art of evolving more frost-resistant and drought-resistant species of cultivated 
grains, etc., increases the area of potential agricultural land, while the same result 
follows from the introduction of improved methods of tilling the soil, as in dry- 
farming. Of the grand total land area of Canada, now estimated at 2,270,227,200 
acres, 1,332,855,040 acres are within the nine provinces, and Table 52, taken from 
p. x1 of the Introduction to Vol. V of the Census of 1921, is presented as a fair 
estimate of the possible farm land in these provinces under present conditions. 
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52.—Total Land Area of the Provinces of Canada, with Estimated Possible Farm 
Land and Farm Land Occupied, 1921. 


EEE 


Total Estimated Occupied as Per cent of possible 
Provinces. land possible farm farm land , farm land occupied. 

area. land. 1921. 1921. | 1911. | 1901. 

acres. acres. p.c. of acres. p.c. of | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. 

total. total. 

Prince Edward Island. 1,397,990 1,258,190 90-0 1,216,483 87-0 | 96-7 | 95-6 | 94-9 
Nova Scotia........... 13,483,520 8,092,000 60-0 4,723,550 35-0 | 58-4 | 65-0 | 62-8 
New Brunswick....... 17,863,040 10,718,000 60-0 4,269,560 23-9 | 39-8 | 42-3 | 41-5 
Quebee...cc. oc s:c -----| 442,153,600!) 42,745,000 9-9 17,257,012 3-9 | 39-4 | 35-7 | 33-0 
ONUSTIO 2 stca cron aca: 234,163,200 56,450,000 24-1 22,628,901 9-7 | 40-1 | 39-3 | 37-8 
Manitopathe. occ. 0ceee. 148 , 432,698 24,700,000 16-6 14,615,844 9-8 | 59-2 | 49-3 | 35-8 
Saskatchewan......... 155,764,100 93,458,000 60-0 44,022,907 28-3 | 47-1 | 30-1 4-1 
J gALES COIR ata 161,872,000 97,123,000 60-0 29, 293,053 18-1 | 30-2 | 17-9 2°8 
British Columbia...... 226,186,240 22,618,000 10-0 2,860,593 13 | 12-6 | 11-2 6-6 
WT Otake ds. .oe: 1,401,316,3881) 358,162,190 25°6 | 140,887,903 10-1 | 39-3 | 30-4 | 17-7 


1 The area of Quebec was reduced to 373,692,800 acres, and that of the nine provinces to 1,332,855,040 
acres, by the Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 


11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—The control of the surface waters in the Provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Northern Manitoba and the Northwest Territories is 
vested in the Crown in the right of the Dominion of Canada by the Irrigation Act 
(B.S.C. 1906, c. 61 and amendments thereto), administered by the Dominion 
Water Power and Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior. All 
matters that affect the control of water supply generally, as well as the inspection 
and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, municipal, industrial 
and irrigation purposes and the granting of licenses for such purposes, are dealt 
with thereunder. The Commissioner of Irrigation at Calgary, Alberta, is respon- 
sible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts Act of Alberta (R.S.A. 
1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the formation of irrigation districts 
under the Dominion Act and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted 
by the voters of the district. In the province of Saskatchewan the Irrigation 
Districts Act, 1920 (c. 84), provides for the formation of irigation districts in a 
manner similar to Alberta. In British Columbia the granting of water rights 
comes under provincial jurisdiction and is administered by the Controller of Water 
Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 

The construction of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces has been 
confined, up to the present, to Alberta. Table 53, furnished by the Dominion 
Water Power and Reclamation Service, gives statistics of the larger irrigation 
projects in Alberta for the year 1926. 


53.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1926. 


: : Area 
Projects. Source of Supply. pete Ole piles ierispted 
in 1926. 
acres. miles. acres. 
Clare Western Section shinase.aiee reese NS OW aE G sorta. ee ero 218,980 1,473 19,561 
CP Rhastern Section. 2.55, hee ence e Bowie sehen chs 40Q, 000 2,500 74,401 
C.U.R. Lethbridge Section .{) es... .4..0.0ec. Dia Mary: Riese cet 130,000 225 78,399 
Canada Land and Irrigation Company........ IBOWARi Meee aaa 202,640 371 10, es 
pLaber irrivation Dist, 360) one nn eos SiaWlaryiicns easte0 16,939 75 14,3 & 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District...... Oldman Rete 104,438 573 co 
Dnited Irrigation Dist: ssis..ish bodes see. sees Bellviliieoc saat 36,158 175 eae 
New West Irrigation Dist...................- BG wWEs, son ene 4,501 21 3, 


EOL AIS aster a te ee cielec erases 6 cece cates seston aeenels 1,113,656 5,413 267,780 
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In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in Table 53 there are at present 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan some 700 privately owned projects, making possible 
the irrigation of a further 110,000 acres. 


Table 54, gives statistics of crops grown during 1926 on 427,257 acres within 
the projects shown in Table 53. 


54.—Statistics of Crops Grown on Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1926. 


Aver- Toil Average porine | a 
Crops. age ‘ota unit ‘ota Jalue 
. Acreage. yield yield. | values at value. per acre. 
per acre. harvest. 
acres. bush. bush. $ $ 3 
Wheat anaes. cucitecesenree Seem ieee 290,906} 19-70} 5,731,096 1-10} 6,304,205-60 21-67 
Oats de. Bee aipt cere wove saserate ss OR take ee careyerons 40,752 26-14| 1,065, 243 0-50 532,621-50) 13-07 
Barley: éi.coct eae eee Delorean os 15,100} 23-30) 351,824 0-55 193,503 +20 12-81 
RVC die 35s TO nes Seen a 201; 15-41 3,097 0-80 2,477-60 12-32 
WAR 83.50 cea ns oe ere ines ahs 2,367 9-87 23,369 1-90 44,401-10 18-76 
PRBS Sos ira a 10 ates ene alias Crewtond ates acs 3 22 00 66 3-00 198-00 66-00 
Alfalfa Seed...3.. oct peek nee tee as 2,989 3-1 9,310 15-00 139, 650-00 46-73 
tons. tons. 

AM al fay G4 Se Ph hares cor eters erate ni 31,091 2-13 66,123 13-00 859,599 -00 27-65 
New Alialiat.’.ccstemcce eaten eee 343 0-38 130 - 1, 690-00 4-93 
ETINOULBY) ase choke eae ee Beso 7,438 1-05 7,825 18-00 140,850-00 18-94 
‘Timothy and Alfalta,..sca.ess,- sneer ee 1,619 2-00 S200 16-00 51,680-60 31-92 
Green Need ee. ieee eae ee 22,569 1-12 25,296 14-00 354, 144-00 15-69 
C)ther: Hays saacacurc dee sole et lacsross 6,868 0-94 6,451 15-00 96, 765-00 14-09 
Sun flowers cers ees oe eect ate 171 7-93 1,356 5-00 6,780-00 39-65 
Corns (Einsilage) step cctiace sacle one 215 5-85 1,258 7-00 8, 802-50 40-94 
POLATOES cae rele eee asians ia choeeaiaroletete 1,579 44-00 6,884 23-00 158, 343-27 100-28 
Suear beets ..<anyas. etiaeiee. ol ners 2,108 7-86 16,576 7-00 116, 032-00 55-04 
Gardeisc. sso + eerste ce i 344 - - - 92, 650-00 269-33 
Pasture (Mixed Grasses).............-. 458 - - - 11,447-50 25-00 
Pasture (Corn) -cseaee sectivnenatiate ee 136 - - - 6, 800-00 50-00 
Total. ee wate hae eee 427,257 = = - 9,083,282-77 21-26 


The recent erection in the heart of the irrigated areas of Southern Alberta of 
a modern refining plant for the production of sugar and accompanying by-products 
has given a decided impetus to the growing of sugar beets. In 1926 some 35,600 
tons of beets were grown, resulting in the production of 4,800 tons of sugar. 


Irrigation Projects of Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. has constructed and is operating in the province of Alberta three large 
projects known as the Eastern, Western and Lethbridge sections. The total irrigable 
area which can be served by these projects amounts to approximately 750,000 
acres, of which about 172,000 were irrigated in 1926. The total crop produced in 
1926 from 330,760 acres situated within the boundaries of these projects amounted 
to $6,919,100, or at the rate of $20.92 per acre. The Lethbridge section is the 
oldest irrigation project in the province of Alberta, 1926 being its 25th year of 
operation. The Magrath, Raymond, Stirling and Coaldale areas are included in 
the section, and the Taber irrigation district, comprising some 16,940 acres of 
irrigable land, also receives its water supply from this section. The Western and 
Eastern sections have been operating for 19 and 13 years respectively. 


Transportation and Marketing of Wheat.—Canadian wheat marketed 
overseas incurs a great variety of expenses, including freight charges, commissions, 
inspection fees, insurance, dealers’ profits, loading, unloading, ete. An investigation 
carried out for the year 1923 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has ascertained what these expenses amount to. on the basis of the 
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delivery of an imaginary cargo of 1,000 bushels of wheat from an average western 
point to Liverpool. The chief items are as follows :—freight by rail, $150; freight by 
inland waters, $82.92; ocean freight, $62.10; commission, profits, fees, interest, 
loading and other handling charges, $87.03; insurance, $15.26. The average cost, 
therefore, of the transportation to and marketing at Liverpool of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat from a central point in the Prairie Provinces was, in 1923, $397.31, repre- 


senting about 40 cents per bushel.! 
+. 
Cost of Grain Production.—The summarized results of inquiries by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics into the costs of grain production in Canada were 
given in the Year Book of 1925 (pp. 272-3), and details were published in the Monthly 


. 


Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for August, 1925 (pp. 240-254). 


Sunflowers in Prairie Provinces.—Statistics published at p. 211 of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for July, 1926, show that the area under 
this crop in the Prairie Provinces increased from 19,383 acres in 1923 to 30,069 in 
1924 and 36,723 in 1925. 


12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 55, constructed 
from data published by the International Agricultural Institute, shows the area and 
yield of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and potatoes for the years 1925 and 1926 
in countries of the northern hemisphere, and for the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 
in countries of the southern hemisphere (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Java and 
Madura, Madagascar, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand). The annual average areas and yields are also given for the five- 
year period 1920-24 (1920-21 to 1924-25), and the areas and yields of 1926 (1926-27) 
are compared in percentages with those of the five-year period. 


Wheat.—For 49 countries the production of wheat in 1926 was 4,146, 142,000 
bushels from 294,032,000 acres, as compared with 4,029,189,000 bushels from 
279,363,000 acres in 1925 and 3,446,161,000 bushels from 253,887,000 acres, the 
five-year average for the years 1920-24 (1920-21 to 1924-25). As compared with 
1925, the total area under wheat in the countries named shows in 1926 an increase 
of 14,669,000 acres or 5-3 p.c. and the total production an increase of 116,953,000 
bushels or 2-9 p.c. As compared with the average, the acreage is 15-8 and the 
yield 20-3 p.c. more. 


Oats.—In 41 countries the total production in 1926 is 4,300,476,000 bushels 
from 141,951,000 acres, as compared with 4,372,903,000 bushels from 140,226,000 
acres in 1925 and with 3,804,665,000 bushels from 131,724,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area is 1-2 p.c. more and the yield 1-7 p.c. less than in 1925. As 
compared with the five-year average, the area is 7-8 p.c. and the yield 10-4 p.c. 
more. 


Barley.—In 46 countries the total yield in 1926 is 1,588,940,000 bushels from 
78,212,000 acres, as compared with 1,682,106,000 bushels from 77,241,000 acres 
in 1925 and with 1,415,032,000 bushels from 72,199,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area in 1926 is 1-3 p.c. more and the yield 5-5 p.c. less than in 1925, whilst 
as compared with the average, the area is 8-3 p.c. and the yield 12-3 p.c. more. 


For detailed statement see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for Oct., 1924 (Vol. 17, No. 194, 
pp. 303-4). 
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Rye.—In 28 countries the production was 1,693,592,000 bushels from 112,205,000 
acres in 1926, as against 1,812,906,000 bushels from 114,276,000 acres in 1925, and 
1,403,098,000 bushels from 99,577,000 acres, the average for the five years 1920-24. 
The area under rye in 1926 is 1-8 p.c. and the yield 6-6 p.c. less than in 1925. As 
compared with the five-year average, the area is 12-7 p.c. and the yield 20-7 p.c. 
greater. 

Corn.—In 27 countries the production in 1926 is 4,016,473,000 bushels from 
158,699,000 acres, as compared with 4,222,262,000 bushels from 161,730,000 acres 
in 1925, and 3,925,022,000 bushels from 157,263,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area for 1926 is 1-9 p.c. and the yield 4-9 p.c. less than in 1925. As compared 
with the average the area is 0-9 p.c. and the yield 2-3 p.c. more. 


Potatoes.—In 35 countries the total yield in 1926 is 2,529,993,000 cwt. from 
28,918,000 acres, as compared with 3,047,628,000 cwt. from 28,994,000 acres in 
1925 and with 2,657,862,000 cwt. from 29,014,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The acreage is 0-3 p.c. and the yield 17 p.c. less than in 1925. As compared with 
the average the acreage is 0-3 p.c. and the yield 4-8 p.c. less. 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 56 shows for the same countries as Table 
55 the average yields per acre of cereals and of potatoes for the year 1926, as com- 
pared with the average for the five years 1920-24 (1920-21 to 1924-25). For wheat 
(49 countries) the yield per acre is 14-1 bushels as against 13-6 bushels, the five- 
year average; for oats (41 countries) the yield is 30-3 bushels as against 28 -9 bushels, 
the five-year average; for barley (46 countries) 20-3 and 19-6 bushels; for rye 
(28 countries) 15-1 and 14-1 bushels; for corn (27 countries) 25-3 bushels and 
25-0 bushels and for potatoes (35 countries) 87-5 ewt. and 91:6 cwt. The highest 
average yields in bushels per acre in 1926 are:—for wheat the Netherlands 41-6; 
for oats Belgium 71-4; for barley the Netherlands 53-1; for rye Belgium 36-0; 
for corn Switzerland 43-3; and for potatoes Belgium 166.6 cwt. In these com- 
parisons the size of the country should be considered, as the smaller European 
countries are more intensively cultivated and the average yields per acre are larger 
in consequence. 


55.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1925 
and 1926, with five-year average for 1920-24. 
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1926 in 1926 in 
Countries. 1925. | 1926. |A%°T82°! pic. of || 1925. | 1926. fAgotage | pc. of 
‘laverage. * Javerage. 
000acres|000acres|000acres| p.c. || 000 bush. | 000 bush. | 000 bush.j p.c. 
Wheat— 
NortrHernN HEemMispHERE— 
TUROPE. 

(Austria So-t atest és keaeee 484 500 472 105-9) 10,671 9,438 8,267 114-2 
Bele Maret cte cats atietys 365 354 327 108-4 14,477 12,801 12,353 103-6 
IBULZATIA ee eae aes 2,537 2,587 2,316 111-7 49,643 41,064 29,106 141-1 
Czechoslovakia...........- 1,526 1,541 1,531 100-7 39,309 34,130 33,425 102-1 
WenmMarks oaiic hein ce. 198 252 198 127-3 9,748 8,767 8,501 103-1 
England and Wales........ 1,500 1,592 1,821 87-5 50,773 48,683 58,665 83-0 
Histhonian.c cesses smaeinee ce 5 59 44 135°8 78 150-2 
Minland eeadccsccecste ss 39 33 118-1 927 924 622 148-8 
France. eee os th eee ecke 13,872} 12,972) 13,250 97-8 330,338 231,766 272,090 85-2 
Germanys i. nn: sere titeeo- 5 3,957 3,527 112,2 118,212 95,429 91,592 104-2 
UNSAL Vice eee creases 3,523 3,706 3,173 116-8) 71,674 69, 200 59,678 115-9 
Irish Free State........-..- 29 36 82-3 7 1,15 1,146 100-8 
ALY cteiciavesd aes iate cteiewe share siete era 11,673] 12,146); 11,480 105-8 240, 844 220, 642 178,158 123-8 
GAG U1 aye dlateneraareleistelatcetss 1 73 166-5) 2,165 1,86 F 173-7 
Pathuanine se jese deere ee 277 303 204 148-4 5,285 4,180 3,231 129-4 
PuxKXeDADULE =. «ch sear cord esiere 27 32 23 135-8 553 622 72 167-4 
Miaaltace anew ceer. cern aetrcnee 10 90-3 274 310 280} 110-7 
Netherlands:..0.-.-2 200002 137 132 151 87-3) 5, 743 5,487 6,199 88-5 
Northern Ireland.......... 4 6 95-8) 129 6 112-6 
INOrway.icess seen essccesner 22 22 30 72°5 490 586 739 79°3 
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55.—Acreage and Production of 
and 1926, with fi 


Countries. 1925, 
oo ee ee ee Se 
000 
Wheat—concluded. acres, 
Norrnern HemispHere— 
Evrore—concluded, 
LC) CEG eee ae 2,703 
RUM ee ee Se 8,157 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 59, 835 
eepelsepr te soe Re. WP AY 49 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 4,307 
jw a <2 oe, Ae ee eee 10, 722 
PSWOUONLY Jas o0. US hse. 363 
Switzerland:....¢s55.1..... 159 
AMERICA 
anadne tes. veer | 21,973 
Maricgayes Atak... 1,161 
United States............. 52,255 
TA. 
British India... 2270 5s... 31,774 
CERO SRE eee fone ake lad 183 
OTM ORAL 2. PAPI § cl. 2 
Great Lebanon............ 136 
Ue a ee a 1,149 
OrGnAS 0-9. Ors bee 887 
[Sagat ee el ae IE 1,063 
AFRICA, 
eulorigne 28 Awe a 3,608 
POV EONAIUS SC Tae 49 
eV Dig ae «a Sa ek 1,380 
French Morocco........... 2,621 
TAUTAISS arta aeglie e SCaai 1,625 
SourHERN Hemspuere. 
AT EOREINS oo ee en 19,198 
Dilewer ee eet ey" 1,446 
ivigusty eon oes A ee 954 
Union of South Africa..... 1,058 
(OS tralis. ee. Set we 10,175 
New Zealand.............. 152 
TOLAL 2G ak 279,363 
Oats— 


> Shee, 2. eee 8,599 
Garimnbinys onc MEAT oot 8,531 
(LUTTE US eee aera rp A. eal ie ea 717 
Irish Free State........... 671 
RAL Te ee Re Lee 1,202 
etalon cee eee ee ee 815 
aiptanie: Gees 308 4 the 853 
moxemburess'.. et ths. 71 
Netherlands............... 366 
Northern Ireland.,......_/ 322 
SR aye eS eds ved 241 
land seen. Say" Ns See 6,369 
TESTES 12 i age ee eae 2,928 
Russia (Soviet Union)... 30,394 
ReOtiand occ Van. Ct 926 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 848 
Re aaa 1,798 
Pevedanss 23. ays sates 1,803 
Switzerland... ..0s.22.... 49 
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Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1925 


ve-year average for 1920-24—continued. 
1926 in 1926 in 
1926. |i0e32°) Dc. of || 1925, | 1096, Te | Dee. of 
‘laverage. * laverage, 
000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres.| p.c. bush, bush, bush, p.c. 
2,719 2,471 110-0 57,915 47,080 40, 684 115-7 
8, 223 6,436 127-8 104, 740 110, 882 80, 883 137-1 
69,020) 37,512 184-0 713,048 809, 634 303,473 266-8 
54 59 91-8) 2,016 2,091 2,277 91-8 
4,178 3, 804 109-8) 78, 646 71,428 51,626 138-4 
10,776} 10,364 104-0 162,591 146,599 137,622 106-5 
381 352 108-4, 13,359 12,363 10,036 123-2 
174 166 105-0 5,324 5,622 4,919 114-3 
22,987| 21,572 106-6 411,376 409, 811 840,026 120-5 
15321 2,267 58-3 9,440 10, 244 10,604 96-6 
56,526] 59,869 94-4 676,429 832, 809 835, 432 99-6 
| 
30,471) 29,258 104-1) 330,997] 324,651 346,379 93-7 
191 193 104-7 2,079 1,624 2,311 70-3 
1 10 10-0 21 13 85 15-3 
129 110 116-9 1,470 874 1,020 85-7 
1,146 1, 229 93-2 29,541 28,430 26,677 106-6 
895 879 101-8 10,509 10,517, 9,825 107-0 
1,068 1,157 92-3 7,535 11,816 9,723 121-5 
3,741 3,368 111-1 32,724 23,551 23,384 100-7 
50 25 200-0 551 161 188 85-6 
1,532 1,424 107-6 36, 247 37,207 35,914 103-6 
2,558 2,146 119-2) 23, 883 16,174 20,554 78-7 
1,838 1,330 138-3) 11, 758 13,044 6,593 197-8 
18,260} 16,096 113-4 191,140 220, 826 196,385 112-4 
1,502 1,408 106-7 26,636 23, 286 25,067 92-9 
987 816 121-0 10,024 10, 234 9,223 111-0 
1,024 850 120-5 8,333 8,502 7,082 120-1 
11,707 9, 783 119-7] 113,443 160, 852 134, 798 119-3 
213 238 89-5) 4,617 7,669 7,091 108-2 
294,032) 253,887 115-8} 4,029,189 4,146,142 3,446,161 120-3 
777 756 102-8 25,187 28,193 21,026 134-1 
668 643 103-9 40,002 47,745 36,920 129-3 
319 358 89-0) 9,626 6,977 6,529 106-9 
2,083 2,024 102-9 84,577 89,474 71,518 125-1 
1,048 Ra By 93-§ 61,964 56, 784 54,150 104-9 
1,863 2,117 88-0) 90,918 98,165 92,212 106-5 
362 382 94-7) 8,210 8,631 8,813 97-9 
1,090 1,039 104-9) 38, 034 38, 433 29,519 130-2 
8,677 8,457 102-6) 308,375 342,703 276,069 124-1 
8,590 8,128 105-7 362,111 410,094 332, 083 123-5 
679 802 84-7 24,030 23,343 20,705 112-7 
647 812 79-6 38,578 42,081 36,031 116-8 
1,231 1,180 104-3 44,423 38, 257 31,050 123-2 
793 684 115-9) 19, 703 17,891 14, 632 122-0 
943 811 116-3 18,456 20,714 22,531 91-9 
71 69 103-4 2,395 3,058 1,870 163-5 
381 386 98-6 19,119 21,205 19,976]}" 106-2 
320, 379 84-4 18,040 19, 286 18,586 103-8 
241 294 82-0 11,339 12,548 11,305 111-0 
6,437 5,915 108-8 214, 726 197,752 173,475 114-0 
2,665 3,025 88-1 47,987 75,153 62,392 120-5 
35,549) 25,195 141-1 662, 240 850,345 448,136 189-8 
940 991 94-8 47,172 49,412 45,184 109-4 
871 959 90-7 22,374 23,195 19,143 121-2 
1,863 1582 117-8 40,888 35,471 32,980 107-6 
1,824 1,798 101-4 76,244 80,996 68,982 117-4 
51 52 97-2 2,536 2,924 2,705 108-1 
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55.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1925 
and 1926, with five-year average for 1920-24—continued. 


1926 in 1926 in 
. Average Average 
Countries. 1925. | 1926. sqn| uD: Ceol 1925. 1926. p.c. of 
1920-24 average. 1920-24. average. 
DSS earnbahsaenen (Ees aca 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
Oats—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush, bush. p.c. 
AMERICA. 
Ganadars.ciceeecen eae 14,672| 12,741 15, 244 83-6) 513,384 383,419 513, 851 74-6 
United States......-.++++- 44,872| 44,303 42,374 104-6|| 1,400,047] 1,176,488 1,242,133 94-7 
ASIA. 
Cyprus.......- 2002+ seeeees 15 18 14 126-9 279 293 266 109-9 
Great Lebanon.........--- 3 3 2 117-9 58 49 49 100-0 
Japan....c.cecereccceresee: 265 269 280 96-2) 10,112 10,131 10,055 100:8 
Keored icatstiae cemter nerves’ 268 277 269 103-1 3,380 4,042 4,437 91-1 
SYTIA....cce cece nero eset ee: 11 49 18 278-4 118 1,183 227 521-4 
AFRICA 
635 621 623 99-8 14, 840 8,182 11,276 72-6 
56 30 186-7 908 589 454 129-9 
99 135 63-4 2,594 2,010 97-8 
SourHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Argentina......-.0-eeeee-> 2,219 2,436 91-1 75, 702 62,377 124-3 
Ghilowmaveciusceseceee weer 97 93 104-8 5,210 3, 896 119-0 
Uruguay .......eseseeceeees 101 116 87-1 2,296 1,351 65-9 
New Zealand...........+-- 115 135 85-2) 4,721 5,635 96-9 
MOtalsogecssccceeses. 144,951| 131,724 107-8|| 4,372,903 4,300,476) 3,804 113-0 
Barley— Pirckcka 2 [eer teat a Aa SS | aa Sel 
NortHERN HEemIspHERE— 
EUROPE. 
IAUStTIAs pense. oe see ells 362 9,217 9,074 131-7 
Belgium.........---+++2++9> 87 : 4,165 4,202 100-9 
Bulgaria.........+-2++++++: 547 : 14, 652 11,970 137-1 
Czechoslovakia.......++++: 1,751 . 57,208 52,501 113-8 
Denmark. .......-02sse2e: 770 : 36,575 33,416 111-9 
England and Wales.....--.- 1,148 . 47,133 42,747 91-3 
gt hOnias.cocs sisi sealers os 300 : 5,289 6,039 115-6 
Hinland 3.2. decs Josiecue i 272 : 6,467 7,170 129-0 
Wrance sesso: peslsecieee a 1, 706 : 47,161 45,856 108-8 
Germany.......-.+s+s++-9 3,671 : 119,377 113,106 103-4 
Greece tess ase ene 552 . 9,515 8,136 146-9 
Humgary......--sseseeeees 1,050 : 25,431 25,509 118-9 
Trish Free State........-.- 141 : 6,172 6,692 105-8 
Wtaly-cecce eseines nas 587 ) . 12,861 11,023 126-2 
Neatviae ance see te 470 : 8,169 8,661 145-4 
Tithuania.c..cescseeee ees 532 : 11,252 11,430 121-4 
Touxom burg. es essai ae 7 : 175 184 126-0 
1 AER ae apadctts BOOED anOOL 6 . 269 269 108-2 
Netherlands..........-++- 67 : 3,556 3,558 112-6 
Northern Ireland.......--- 2) . 104 72 69-2 
INOPWAY..osscivee sinew ewer 143 . 5,180 5,125 115-8 
Polandietase meas cs ass 3,048 77,039 71,404 114-2 
Rumaniaes...-ce0.cc0s- 9 3,834 46,818 77,391 129-7 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 18,071 269,796] 260,169 144-6 
cotlandiae tees oeneee re 122 ‘ 6,347 5,087 77-8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 867 : 18,145 17,275 132-5 
Spain. saierces 22 eo eres: 4,473 ; 98,928 96,287 106°3 
SS WOEGOR eo sthe es sneer os 44. 14,427 14, 869 121-5 
Switzerland.......-.--.-+- 16 533 565 102°6 
AMERICA. 
Ganadae ces cence vo 3,637 112,668 99, 684 138-2 
United States......-..+6-- 8,099 213, 863 188,340 104-0 
ASIA, a 
British India...........+-- 6,573 123,387] 120,589 86-7 
Cyprus......---eseereecees il 12 2,077 1,939 86°8 
Great Lebanon.........+-- 82 : 1,240 923 104-1 
JAPAN....cecceecceccescsses 2,432 91,471 88,078 106-8 
WOrediccalet oeteis ciesisfoetecistsisle 2,185 40,363 38,308 106-2 
BYTIB. 6. ec cceveeeecsesces 479 4,053 9,022 139-7 
AFRICA. 
Algeria........sseseeeeeeee 3,543 35, 840 23,001 85-4 
Cyrenaica.......0-6.ssreee ef 136 3,904 2,047 54-8 
Higypt......--seseecererees 333 11,144 10,097 89-5 
French Morocco.....+++++: 3,157 48, 227 23,391 62-7 
Panis eens midvierine’s 706s 1,406 6,890 8, 819 147-3 
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55.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and P 
and 1926, with five-year ayera 


otatoes in Countr 
ge for 1920-24—continued. 


1 


ies of the World, 1925 


i 


Countries, 


a ( 


Barley—concluded. 
SOUTHERN HemIsPHERE. 
Mrvonbiitce so foc. ok 
CA EY. Sie tg re Sean 


Rye— 


Evroprr. 


Luxem burg ea 
Netherlands 


77,241 


1926, 


000 
acres, 


811 
138 

5 

29 

78, 212 


000 
acres, 


72,199 


Average 
1920-24. 


660, 
151 
5 
29 


in 


1926 
in p.c. 


average, 


1925, 


000 
bush. 


17,055 
6, 862 
107 
994 


1,682,106 


1926, | A 


1920-24. 


or 
verage | 57 


1926 in 


p.c. 


average, 


Sweden...... 
Switzerland... .....2...... 
AMERICA, 
Canadas Ree Oak oe se 852 750 1,387 54-1 
United. 'States............. 3,974 3,586 4,986 71-9 
AFRICA 
PAIPOniA ee Ns 8 2 2 2} 117-7 
SourHern Hemispuern. 
AT ontinase 2 hotee Re 2. 501 420 323] 130-0 
TO Ae tee. atitey er 5 3 4 63-2 
Total s;.2he.. fics: 114,276] 112,205} 99,577 112-7 
Corn— 
NorTHERN HemispuHere— 
Europe. 
JAC Ta a 149 152 147 103-4 
(Bulgaria, O48.. ceh eee. 1,531 1,471 1,420 103-6 
Czechoslovakia............ 387 388 386} 100-4 
PAMCOT ee hea dete pes 854 834 825} 101-1 
Barmip ary: os PRS yd fo 2,655] 2,631) 2,298] 114-5 
Sialy Poe SN Cries 3,840 3,767 3,797 99-2) 
Poland eee at ey en” 192 195 173 112-6 
BAIOANIA nat nuke eee 9,713} 10,031} 8,485} 118-7 
Russia (Soviet Union)...._ 8,498] 7,038} 5,301] 132-8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 5,119} 4,929] 4,633] 106-4 
SEED d See gs Oe a eee 1,170 1,006 1,167 86-2) 
PMIEZETIAN Sooo vei cece, 4 3 4 75°8 
239 210 304 69-1 
6,965 7,484 7,515 99-6) 
101,359} 99,492) 102,697 96-8 
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13,689 12,114 20,424 59-3 
46,456 40,024 70, 814 56:5 
27 16 23 71:5 
4,733 3, 268 2,279/ 143-4 
75 57 63 89-6 
1,812,906) 1,693,592] 1,403,098] 120-7 
4,597 3, 825 3,549} 107-8 
28,158 29,019 19,995) 145-1 
12,043 10,452 9,965; 104-9 
20,003 12,686 13, 808 91-9 
87,971 76,545 50,793] 150-7 
109,964] 118,090 91,559) 129-0 
3,468 4,166 3,258] 127-9 
163,739] 239,496] 143,861] 166-5 
197,783) 145,872} 110,449] 132-1 
149,233) 134,251 99,782) 134-5 
28,210 17,186 25, 830 66-5 
177 130 201 64-7 

10, 564 7,815 13,729 56-9 
89, 805 81,768 87,879 93-0» 
2,916,961) 2,646,853] 2,909, 227 91-0» 
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55.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1925 
and 1926, with five-year average for 1920-24—concluded. 


1926 in 1926 in 
Countries. soos. | 1926, (AYEF€°| p.c. of || 1925. | 1926. | Topo-aa, | P.c- of 
1920-24. average 1920-24. average 
ee pay oh eat ig | eae Ee 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush, bush. bush. p.c. 
Corn—concluded. 
ASIA. 
Great Lebanon........---- 23 25 22 113-2 433 472 630 74-9 
IOLA Vion oie aaa 241 246 227} 108-4 2,852 2,831 2,905 97-5 
Gyre wsaaier ee eae 67 147 151 97-2) 1,328 2,886 1,504 191-9 
AFRICA. 
IME aC een poe a cOACeS ds 26 vi OD 12527 288 222 257 86-3 
French Morocco.......--+- 515 562 396 141-9 3, 740 4,371 3,406 128-3 
MT unissc opt ciett oars #5 56 54 41 132-0 224 126 187 67-4 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Argentina..........-+2++++- 10,618} 9,061 8,187| 110-7)| 279,516 320,853} 209,153) 153-4 
Slat ahh waren eon od ckepoe 58 58 66 87-9 1,407 1,407 1,522 92-4 
Java and Madura........-- 3,949] 4,840) 4,169 116-1 61,580 77, 745 57,245| 135-8 
Madagascar.......--++-++- 198 211 208 101-3 4,331 4,034 4,300 93-8 
Southern Rhodesia.......- 240 275 212 129-7 4,977 5,179 3,956 130-9 
Union of South Africa...... 3,064, 38,562) 4,410 80-8 38,910 68,193 56,072| 121-6 
Motale: svene sre 161,730) 158,699 157,263] 100-9] 4,222, 262 4,016,473) 3,925,022 102-3 
Potatoes— 000 000 000 
NortTHERN HbMISPHERE— ewt. ewt. cwt. 
EUROPE. i ae 
WANISbridnee te ee cee le 435 439 397; 110-6 45,601 28,611 32,862 87-1 
Belgiunts.cc. eae 395 397 400 99-3) 68,363 66,167 60,949] 108-6 
Bulgaria........++.+sseeee- 27 24 21 113-3 1,451 1,087 669 162-5 
Czechoslovakia........--++ 1,579 1,551 1,563 99-3 165,316 111, 261 137,302 81-0 
Denmark e-store oe 186 189 204 92-6 28,901 17, 896 26,101 68-6 
England and Wales.......- 493 499 517 96-7 71,994 61,891 69,776 88-7 
IBisthomter enc oscaetelslelke 170 172 171 100-4 14,324 20,413 15,697 130-4 
Tan lamGerseecc ca teeisdest oer 167 171 169} 101-2 15, 943 18,762 12,357) 150-1 
ypAneeo ee ee octets slic: 8,619 3,611 3,595 100-4 334, 994 245,519 255,131 96-2 
Germany oes cece s ees 6,941| 6,820} 6,562 103-9|| 919,735] 662,066 721,660 91-7 
Humgary.......---20--++05- 644 620 636 97-5 50,916 41,328 33,116 124-7 
Irish Free State.........-- 380 375 402 93-3 47,900 43,273 36,705} 117-9 
Rtal ype eens a eee 855 870 818} 106-4 48,231 50,949 36,269| 140-5 
Latvia 196 203 164 123-8 16,545 22,343 13,130 170-2 
Lithuania 403 362 380 95°3 34, 857 36, 703 38,851 94-5 
Luxemburg 39 39 36| 108-0) 4,357 2,569 3,391 75-8 
Malta 4 5 4| 130-0 459 625 404| 154-6 
Netherlands...........++++ 421 421 431 97-7 69,586 65,554 64,964) 100-9 
Northern Ireland........-- 154 153 164 93-6 26,158 23,941 20,001 119-7 
INOrway.c... 2 cece esses eee 117 119 124 96-3 20, 700 19,722 16,267 121-2 
PolanGdeas nace cin coe cus 5, 829 5,834 5,489 106:3 641,683 548,481 588, 272 93-2 
MERTEN ANI se sete s eicicre atete eiern ov 460 2 391 113-0 35,611 39, 239 27,845 140-9 
Scotian ee snare se cee rer 142 142 150 94-7 22,288 20,138 23, 000 87:6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 570 548 523 104-6 26,980 20,724 21,451 96-6 
ST ad Gillas seigec un UCOBORODOr 392 396 382| 103-7 46,431 41,440 37,091) 111-7 
Switzerland.........---++- 111 118 114; 104-1 16,314 13,448 14,818 90-8 
AMERICA. 
Canada... cecccceee scree es 546 546 659 82-8 42,380 48,682 62,519 77-9 
United States........-+-+- 8,092 3,148 3,810 82-6 194,079 213,674 246, 730 86-6 
ASIA. 
Great Lebanon.....--+-+- Ut 74 9 86-4 558 595 853 69-7 
IQOren ene = oc sremusiaere <>" 185 187 186} 100-5 9,715 9,850 10,070 97:8 
AFRICA. 
Algeria........+-ee2ssreee' 46 66 43) 153-4} 1,631 1,638 998| 164-1 
WPaMiS cscs css seis eere erste 3 2 3 94-7 88 93 90} 103-3 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Argentina........++++sse0e+ 263 297 356 83-4 14,216 21,232 19,563} 108-0 
Olt ean daa sanemooaucs 69 69 78 88-7 6,016 6,014 6,610 91-0 
Madagascar......--++-+++- 54 76 63| 120-2 3,307 4,065 2,350; 172-9 
So a Pee ee ea oe = ee 
Totals. ccaseosmesen a 28,994| 28,918 29,014 99-7|| 3,047,628] 2,529,993 2,657,862 95-2 
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56.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoe 


and the Average 1920-24, 


Wheat. 

Countries. i. 
verage 
1926. | 1990-24. 

ee eee 
Norruern HemispHEeRrE— bush, bush. 
Europe. per acre. | per acre. 
18-9 17-5 
36-2 37:8 
15-9 12-6 
22-1 21-8 
34-8 42-9 
30-6 32-2 
14-9 13-3 
23-7 18-8 
17-9 20-5 
24-1 26-0 
BUA PANY: Boe ok oc toon, a he 18-7 18-8 
Ariph, ree! States. oii. Tcinsoccs ook 39-8 31-8 
Je 18-2 15-5 
15-2 14-7 
13-8 15-8 
19-4 16-2 
84-4 28-0 
41-6 41-1 
387°7 33-5 
26-6 24-6 
17:3 16:5 
13-5 12-6 
11-7 8-1 
38-7 88-5 
17-1 13-6 
13-6 13-3 
32-4 28-5 
32-3 29-6 
GERUNDS 2 AS OOO EC ae aa eat oe eee 17-8 15-8 
MLCTICO ani es eked 7°8 4-7 
Wmited: Statesin. fo. a Meck coc 14-7 14-0 
ASIA 
Britigh Indias caedeap ns wsae. eek. eee 10-7 11-8 
PRL UM cute tiethsiciermiaosrietiee Team ee 8-5 12-6 
Or GS tee ken ane eee a yt oy. 13-0 8-5 
Groat Lebanon... .'si 250. coco. 6-8 9-3 
IATL Relel tare oot eon crane Sa cies an 24-8 21-7 
LRG GEE Ae Benes os ee ee Ee ike ea 11-8 11-2 
(Sh ee Ae Meee ee. a eM aa A et 11-1 8-4 
AFRICA 

LAS Te a See eo eee Ce ee 6-3 6-9 
3-2 7-5 
24-2 25-2 
6:3 9-6 
7:1 4-9 
12-1 12-2 
lO es ae Mek eg 15-5 17-8 
LATS ge Se AAS 8 BS aha a il 10-4 11-3 
Union of South Africa................... - = 
PRUBLalian se cent mane 13-7 3°8 
Bow Zealand Sti See rors. 36-0 29-8 
CAVERALGS er <tr nee Rie 14-1 13-6 
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SROSHHOAKAS C1 Koocukdoco | coamUad ec me 


SrAoHI ds 
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ww pe 


rs 


Barley. 


1926. 
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20: 


wmtods | ode 


Co Coa cy 


Average 
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56.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1926 
and the Average 1920-24—concluded. : 


ee 


Rye. Corn. Potatoes. 

Countries. Average Average Average 

1926. | tg99-04. | 1926- | tg0-24. | 1926- | 1920-24. 
a a | 

bush. bush. bush. bush. ewt. ewt. 
NortuerN HemMisPHERE— per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. 
EUROPE. 
AMISEN Ia eea ce oereee es cele inte makets nermtoeraresete 19-3 17-0 25-2 24-1 65-2 82-8 
Bolgtumis qocce caren ene teen te sera 36-0 36-1 - - | 166-6 152-4 
Balsaria sss dcmicecaa tee slecterels(oere=akertater 17-4 12-7 19-7 14-1 47-7 31-9 
G@zechoslovalaaaccc comets oe Here rl 22-4 21-9 26-9 25-8 72-6 87-8 
Menmarkie wy seo ac memes ne sceite et wistas 24:3 24-1 - ~ 94-7 127-9 
England and Wales...........-++++++++5 - - - - 124-0 135-0 
iOS denit Per cose ae eae de nocananebcods ace 13-4 15-9 - - 118-7 91-8 
Pn ari ose ie eee ov eters aralev acta acrec fate 21-1 18-3 - - 109-7 73-1 
BYANGO overs soe Oe Je eestor one 15-4 17-7 15-2 16:7 68-0 71-0 
Goriianiyas semis seect ee tetris sieisietalaievele 21-6 22-0 - - 97-1 110-0 
LUNG AT Vine ee tte ete aaina eietoieel sie otorstatelaleys 18-2 15-8 29-1 22-1 66-7 52-1 
Trish) Pree State. ne <csctrseales sean e elelatecers - - - - 115-4 91-3 
TeMiki@dns bon nod caarmnaagdnogeve zom0os oon 21-7 18-7 31-4 24-1 58-6 44-3 
Tatviea sees dee punerer tcp scenic 9-9 13-6 - - 110-1 80-1 
WANT e cece cite om erceareale clos set mtres a= 12-5 16-1 - ~ 101-3 102-2 
MAIKOLO DUE Se clo cs ole sieleleis\esie’e orem susiclsieh lors 20-8 18-2 - - 65-9 94-2 
ING ALG ANS: e Meter telers c.csordie exe ares - - - - 125-0 101-0 
INetherlaudsecse se ccecien rcrtele an sere el 28-0 31-1 - - 155-7 150-7 
Northern Ireland: 6.0.5.2. «.aevosmeess- - - - = 156-5 121-9 
INCOR WAV:-cieee neers ES to eceren tae 28-1 27-5 - - 165-7 131-1 
ITM Oebsbus SReO bobmone noo Sogecan A 16-5 17-4 21-4 18-8 94-0 107-2 
immanent een a yet. ists etrecis: 10-9 12-1 23-9 17-0 88-8 71-2 
Russia (Soviet Union)..........---+-++-- 13-2 10-7 20-7 20°8 - - 
Scotland a5. meter caein ttesrs ayers lai eineee - - - , 141-8 153-3 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.......-...++.- 10-9 11-7 27-2 21-5 37°8 41-0 
Sahar cncte oe ste icle oisienegee ti atvel nis otelalene otetelras 12-6 15-2 17-1 22-1 - - 
Swed ent cera oceans tears Dotecieia cris 20-7 25-1 - - 104-6 97-1 
Switzer lander: ven cot ctee =icitele eteretsnan 32-3 82-2 43-3 50-3 113-9 121-2 
NortH AMERICA 
Craonad ee eee teen eusvelerel-Feoep herrea 16:1 14-7 37-2 45-2 89-2 94-9 
NiexiCon ean. oa te ae eter epi ate - - 10-9 10-4 - - 
UnitedusStatesmee asec ccpintites set: ecactt 11-2 14-2 26°6 28-3 67°9 64-7 
ASIA 
Great) Liepanoniw.caeeten eee keris leer even: - - 18-9 28-6 85-0 94-8 
TOTO ees nnceaisie cura aleicieists aac - - 11:5 12-8 52-7 54-1 
SVT cence ie osleisie tisieteds ielele/siokess eiebetcke - 19-6 10-0 - - 
AFRICA 
INGE Ong ot an ApsOee Ong b no Ie acoannes 8-0 11-5 8-2 Mere 24-8 23-2 
French Morocco... - - 7:8 8-6 - = 
MISTS een rsintara trae hae orc wiersiomeeeress - - 2°3 4-6 46-5 30-0 
_SourHern HemisPHERs. ; 

STE Sil ehsaeeenelor Obun doce Nenana s 7:8 veal 35-4 25-5 71-5 54-9 
Sill foWah ne aor en ae BHO Oreos DOE IIOGS 19-0 15-8 24-3 23-1 87-2 84-7 
PAV META Ce VE CLUT SH ch aleretncareyatelaleiays ayetaieteletese - - 16-1 13-7 - - 
IN BO BIGEY(Ocicac lng gobo eG DOOD Oh coo - - 19-1 20-7 53-5 SYS 
Southern Lo bodesia, oe .nseee os -t disleihee:.s)= - - 18-8 18-7 ~ - 
Wnion of SouthwAtriCasnc neem «os eieleleleie ors - - 19-1 12-7 - 
FAVOR ASO ss casein ccstiees erro 15-1 14-1 25°3 25-0 87-5 91-6 


World Exports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from the principal exporting countries In the crop year 
ended July 31, 1927, with comparative figures for the previous crop year, are 
shown in Table 57. This information is taken from the compilations published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1926-27, a 
total of 705,887,000 bushels of wheat are shown as exported, as compared with 
559,619,000 bushels in the previous year. The four chief exporting countries 
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made the following contributions during the crop year 1926-27, figures for the 
previous crop year being shown within brackets, in bushels:—Canada 251,264,000 
(275,463,000); United States 148,336,000 (74,250,000); Argentina 135,229,000 
(86,736,000); Australia 78,580,000 (53,917,000). Exports of wheat flour amounted 
to 34,786,000 barrels and 33,584,000 barrels respectively during the crop years 
1926-27 and 1925-26. Shipments from the United States totalled 13,463,000 
barrels in 1926-27 as compared with 9,570,000 barrels in 1925-26; from Canada 
9,237,000 and 10,897,000 barrels respectively and from Australia 5,316,000 and 
5,009,000 barrels. Canada was the largest exporter of wheat in both years and the 
largest exporter of wheat flour in 1925-26, standing second to the United States in 
1926-27. 


57.—Exports of Wheat and Wheat Flour from the Principal Wheat-exporting 
Countries, Aug. 1 to July 31, 1926 and 1927. 


Twelve months, Twelve months, 
Exporting Countries. Aug. I-July 31. Exporting Countries. Aug. 1-July 31. 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1925-26. 1926-27, 
bush. bush. brl. brl. 
Wheat— Flour— 

United Statess.a.cc..c 74,250,000] 148,336,000 United States......... 9,570,000] 13,463,000 
REAGTT s Eroot i i 275,463,000} 251,264,000 (Canada eee Eee 10, 897, 000 9, 237,000 
REO OMTIN ee ee eo arene 86,736,000) 135,229,000] Argentina.............. 1,648, 000 1,729,000 
ABIES ae ee eee §8,917,000]. 78,580, 000) PAUIStr a ial men teats ee 5,009, 000 5,316,000 
d NVA ube Re So ee ge 6,136,000} 10,505,000 JEEP Eon Oe Nereeae ate elena 368,000 214,000 

Russia (Soviet Union)...| 27,083,000] 49,353,000] Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Pam aries oe ee 11,335,000} 14,473,000 DRL on, cariit te ee keene 448,000 806, 000 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State} 9,105,000 S 200-000)  ETance: cscs avlceceess 337,000 81,000 
RVUEM ANIA Ist Sees woe 6,206,000} 6,617,000) Hungary............... 1,818,000] 1,587,000 
AIRF Aon sas rcroere rnc: 5,357,000} 1,863,000) Rumania.............. 849, 000 922,000 
aNiniss.. hee nee 2,965,000 1, 293, 000! MNCL ee eae Pee ee 686, 000 714, 000 
Chee ee tc 1,066,000 114,000} Other Countries........ 1,954,000 1,217,000 
Total Se Agree cect 559,619,000] 705,887, 900 otal eee hee. 33,584,000) 34,786,000 

Imports into these countries| 19,386,000 20,231,000) Imports into these coun- 

GNIGS  yIaee cereck arraeis 823,000 594,000 
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The total exports of wheat and wheat flour, expressed in bushels of wheat 
by conversion at the rate of 196 lb. of flour to 44 bushels of wheat, were 862,424,000 
bushels for the twelve months ended July 31, 1927, as compared with 710,747,000 
bushels for the corresponding period in 1926. The imports of wheat and wheat flour 
expressed in bushels of wheat, into these same countries, were, for the same period, 
22,904,000 bushels for 1927 and 23,089,500 bushels for 1926. 


World’s Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 58, compiled from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world 
situation with regard to live stock about 1926, as éompared with the pre-war situa- 
tion. For many countries these figures are the result of careful enumeration, but 
in other cases they represent only quite approximate estimates. Taken as a whole, 
the figures show a substantial decline in the number of horses (—9-2 p.c.) and a 
smaller decline in the number of pigs (—4-2 p.c.) since 1913. On the other hand, 
there was a considerable increase in the number of cattle (12-2 p.c.) and a lesser 
increase in that of sheep (2-1 p.c.). Horses have declined, more particularly in 
Europe, North and Central America and Oceania, and pigs in the Americas and 
Europe. Cattle have increased in all the continents and sheep everywhere except 
in the American continent. More detailed information by countries will be found 
at pp. 284-5 of the 1925 Year Book. 
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58.—Numbers of Farm Animals, by Continents, circa 1926, as compared with 1915. 


Number at the date Increase (++) or 
nearest Decrease (—) in 1926. 
Continents. Actual Percent- 

1913. 1926. figures. nen: 

000 head. | 000 head. | 000 head. p.c. 

HORSES. 
ee ee 

NUL OPO sere arare wieverelstoiere reise eter sine; iielese Miateterelol a sla cnishshesereraisl 46,620 42,387 — 4,233 — 9-1 
North rend @entralcAmenicann, .cachis dele ctesckeionee 26,133 21,385 — 4,748 —18-2 
South cA m erica. he aeleciescieisaorsiaiets s oessaie alole/erel aietstetelere= 18,162 17,696 — 466 — 2-6 
SASSO cereho tice tev aeteiote tie tie clere tere ens cris einsohegeiomtere eke orien 12,457 12,025 — 432 — 3:5 
7 Nialccln. BAAN ASO OCA CLIa ECO SD OTH oO dnenbODyoogacdaa 1,689 2,056 + 367 +21-7 
QOCEAIIA code fle ocala einia sl oils (arefetVeceis al atetareiels letelatr tay 2,968 2,592 — 376 —12-7 
Totals ss. coor cece seeesniteama antes etme 108,029 98,141 — 9,888 — 9-2 


CATTLE. 
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LOTTO ROA Ra amon Seon saan eucoetoas Ianad sboccedaredss 137,861 139,477 + 1,616 + 1-2 
North and ContralPAIm rica. cq '< eect ote eresereiele eyetelelteaxe 74,336 81,467 + 7,131 + 9:6 
South Americans cmc ta tiracat<ten\e aletntare ee cual tmteroxameh ee 86,662 101,051 +14,389 +16-6 
IST as Peer ts NM ereraiets Shase Sb avags ec ato totale orats fe Oars eres ale 142,087 154,356 +12, 269 + 8-6 
Uae et A EE AOA B ROBO OOo ae TRON oD co SO ROACa Cr acor™ 33,174 47,926 +14, 752 +-44-5 
Openian | Ses pares ee oe a ait arere beta re eta IS veleza ate 13,856 23,089 + 9,233 +66°6 
MOtal Sipser cout sioie sel sieiketels ei alessi uereeyoe os 487,976 547,366 +59 ,390 +12-2 
SHEEP. 
ee ee eee eee ee ee SS SSS Ee 
IUY OPO Sevstacian eee sete eis on re stare eat lo telat otere ataler tev rersta crn eEs 191,671 194,916 + 3,245 + 1-7 
Moreh rand @ontral Americal percocet cats oeceeeer 55,083 48,052 — 7,031 —12-8 
SowtgiwAm erica. cece erect ciclersaeriaarecret tebe tecsyar= 100,392 81,144 —19, 248 —19-2 
MANET ea are eon a niche oceietevatecesie MISRSTe owen: ove des eierexs iol eis ausyolevaseia veces ate 57,987 66,340 + 8,353 +14-4 
EPICA oes sole alate tala srerarare a asalele\ oletelahelovole)olstaterervers ecolsirats 74,260 82,288 + 8,028 +10°8 
OG OANTR. Scan eleistaeieerareleel oie ra sits olaletoetetoisielsrenseters 109,331 128,507 +19,176 +17°5 
BOCAS a orieticlcie aca sele terns e cer stow oe neces 588, 724 601, 247 +12, 563 + 2-1 


PIGS. 

oes I 2 ee ee ee eS SS 
BVGrOPO me eramree ecteteon srerlarnie tase relorayerai@istole a eievaie sisteveyelern crane 85,587 79,329 — 6,258 — 7:3 
Northsand Central (America iso.) cre orks ese tiers ole -Ssse.clels 67,713 62,677 — 5,036 — 7-4 
SoutheAinoricasype daces smc cierse ety anicisnc bri tebrraine a 24,759 Cleo — 2,528 —14-2 
SAS Po aret te erate cre tale cetevele ies cle ravsierevarevoteceieiereleieternzeve: oXela 12,318 * 18,838 + 6,525 +53-0 
O Ni@los Be aah as on cnt 5 OM OO.AB SO PAO OSOR Oe DOC COICEOT Om IOOn 2,259 2,001 — 258 —11-4 
(Ose NG enn Sea bad Aude Gb UtasoDoOTane OoOCODO UU ESD neod 1,229 1,670 + 441 +35-9 

TR OGAIS erro rte ale le oie aletavareseisico thalers nn eieier 193,860 185,746 — 8,114 — 4-2 

SUMMARY OF FARM ANIMALS. 

eT eS ee ee ee 
TELOUBOS sock strona ore are ae NC om tare eel carreras 108, 029 98,141 — 9,888 — 9-2 
CO Fol pire P SR ater A ON sai IR een aI CI ICAO CIE 487,976 547,366 +59, 390 +12-2 
Sheep POO A SOT IOO DTT SOIORO OO DORE OOO TUOC OL OGG" 588, 724 601, 247 +12, 563 + 2-1 
Pigs a Sanewnceiacc cists. a:s scale cle leiave sie eiere cists eteovcvare foselenste  oiatovel axe 193, 860 185, 746 — 8,114 — 4+2 
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III.—FORESTRY. 


1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate from a Forestry 
Viewpoint. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains, the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay, and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. These three regions support 
three distinct types of forest growth. 

The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in clevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, with individual peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are the Selkirk and Caribou mountains, the Interior 
plateau and the Coast mountains and lesser ranges, terminating with the sunken 
range whose upper elevations form Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group 
and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow the valleys between these ranges, 
breaking through in some cases along the shorter cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Paleozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands on the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agricul- 
tural area has been estimated at 35,300 square miles or about 10 p.c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The 
Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this 
a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, which precipitate 
most of their moisture on the Coast range, cross this interior plateau and give up a 
large part of what remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky ranges, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher 
altitudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —-17° F. In the Rocky Mountain 
range itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 

The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. Irom the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the international boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. This area is 
now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at present a purely agri- 
cultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless condition is due to 
climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of isolated patches of 
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tree growth in situations well protected from fires would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Tertiary and Mesozoic ages. The climate of Alberta 
is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the “Chinook’ - 
which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the inter- 
national boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In 
summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies 
from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range 
of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the “Chinook”. North of the treeless prairies 
is a region largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic ‘tundra’ ’—a, region 
of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskegs or 
bogs and rivers. The climate in the northern portion is as a rule too severe for 
continuous successful agriculture, but this region is covered by a comparatively 
light forest growth, gradually thinning out toward the north and toward Hudson 
bay and James bay to the “tundra” type referred to. The southern portion of the 
shield is to a great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of it being still 
heavily forested. 


The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. The north 
shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley and the 
southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already described. 
Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, soil and 
climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore of 
lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. The 
rock is of sedimentary origin of the Paleeozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope toward the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of Southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archean Shield. 


2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada generally seem to favour 
the coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebee 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the 
Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 
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The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be subdivided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 
had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In 
the Queen Charlotte. islands and along the coast, Sitka spruce and western hemlock 
form a lowland type. 

Western yellow or “bull” pine predominates at low altitudes, bordering on the 
grass lands in the Interior Dry belt. Douglas fir gradually increases in importance 
until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch covers 
a limited area between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. At the northern 
latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an Engelmann 
spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher 
altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, 
and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a con- 
siderable extent established as a distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine 
fir are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 


The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt farther north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, with 
an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 


Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance 
eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations 
in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, deter- 
mine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, Sask- 
atchewan and Manitoba extends north from the international boundary for 200 to 
400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of 
aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agri- 
cultural and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles 
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wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the greater part of the 
Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white 
spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most important type 
commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the East, 
balsam fir is an important associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most 
of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce-eastern larch 
(tamarack) type occupies poorly-drained areas within this belt. Enormous areas 
have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen poplar has replaced the spruce and 
balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the most prevalent species, although 
this condition may not be permanent. Jack pine has taken possession of the dryer, 
lighter soils, in some cases permanently. Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar 
toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs in the moister situations. Jack pine, 
aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher development along the Peace river in northern 
Alberta than they do elsewhere in America. Along its northern margin this belt 
merges into the sub-Arctic “tundra”, with tree growth confined to narrow strips 
along waterways. To the northward, balsam fir disappears early from the forest 
growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white 
spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northern limit of 
tree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill river on 
Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and 
other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and devoted 
to agriculture and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ wood lots. 


Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on, the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock, 
and the commercial hardwoods occupy a minor position. Cedar, tamarack and 
black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood ridges, 
carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of this belt. 
These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately from the north- 
east corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas 
being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on 
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burned-over areas on lighter soils, and aspen and paper birch are becoming rapidly 
established as a temporary type. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood 
and softwood type merges into the Northern Forest belt already described, with the 
disappearance of the hemlock, white and red pines and the commercial hard woods. 

The Acadian belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. ‘The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of | 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are: 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants: 
reaching tree size. Only 31 of these are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 
80 p.c. of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the actual 
number of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to their 
commercial importance, out of a total of some 90 species and varieties only four: 
or five are worthy of comparison with the conifers. A detailed description of the- 
more important species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 of the 
1924 Year Book. 


4.—Forest Resources. 


The total land area of Canada is approximately 3,547,000 square miles. Land 
suitable for agriculture, including pastoral land, has been estimated at 560,000 
square miles, of which about 90,000 square miles are at present devoted to field 
crops. The area covered by existing forests covers approximately 1,227,000 square: 
miles, some of which is agricultural land. Less than 40 p.c. of this carries merchant- 
able timber (6 inches in diameter), and only about 20 p.c. carries saw timber (10: 
inches in diameter). The balance of the forested area carries young stands which, 
have come up after fire or cutting. Ona considerable proportion of this area the 
succeeding stands are inferior to the original forests. Under present conditions: 
about a quarter of the timber of commercial size is commercially inaccessible, so that 
the forests on about two-thirds of our forest area are either too small or too expensive 
to be operated profitably. This is not a permanent condition, since accessibility 
depends primarily on market standards, current prices and transportation facilities, 
and all these factors are tending to increase the extent to which standing timber 
can be utilized. Young stands, as they reach maturity, also increase the area of 
accessible timber, and areas of farm land unsuitable for agriculture are eventually: 
abandoned and revert to forest. 

On the other hand, forest fires, windfall, insect and fungous damage and com- 
mercial operations tend to reduce the area. Certain forest areas are cleared and 
devoted to agriculture. Only when systematic land classification has been com- 
pleted can the total area of absolute forest land be determined, 7.¢., land capable 
of forest production but not suitable for agriculture. 

About 86,279 square miles of forest land in Canada have been set aside in 
forest reserves or parks, or otherwise permanently dedicated to forest production. 
Reserves set aside by the Dominion cover 34,932 square miles, by Quebec 2,500 
square miles, by Ontario, 18,366 square miles, by British Columbia, 9,238 square 
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miles, giving a total of 65,036 square miles. Parks established by the Dominion 
cover 10,554 square miles, by Quebec, 5,771 square miles, by Ontario, 4,449 square 
miles, by British Columbia, 1,469 square miles, giving a total for parks of 22,243 
square miles. 

For a large proportion of the present forest area of Canada, there is little 
reliable information. Comprehensive forest surveys have been made only for the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Reports of these surveys were 
published by the Commission of Conservation. <A survey of conditions in Ontario, 
commenced by that Commission, is now being completed by the Dominion Forest 
Service in co-operation with the Provincial Forest Service. Extensive areas in the 
three Prairie Provinces have been examined by the Dominion Service, but the extent 
of their total resources is still undetermined. The New Brunswick Provincial 
Service has examined 60 p.c. of that province’s Crown timber lands and the Forest 
Service of Quebec is also collecting data as to the forests under its control. 

The estimates given here for both area and quantity are based on data insuf- 
ficient for accuracy; they must be accepted as being subject to revision as more 
complete information becomes available. 

Table 1 gives a rough distribution of these quantities and indicates that about 
73 p.c. of the saw material in the Dominion is to be found in British Columbia, 
but that over 44 p.c. of the total resources, including all classes of forest products, 
is to be found in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


1.—Estimate of the Forest Resources of Canada, 1926. 
SOFTWOODS. 


oe 


Saw Material. Pulpwood, Cordwood, Total. 


Provinces. Ties, Posts, Poles, ete. 


M B.F. M cu. ft. M cords | M cu.ft. | M cu. ft. 


7,145,000} 1,564,755 16,335] 1,911,195} 3,475,950: 
11,532,000} 2,525,508 30,826] 3,606,642] 6,132,150 


GDC errr wen furl ete Mage 39,275, 000 8,601, 225 356,391} 41,697,747] 50,298,972 
MOHPARIO’ schsaies ea den ae ets 14, 332, 000 3,138,708 152,727] 17,869,059} 21,007,767 
(Manabolnccs ete tes Fie ny toi, oats 2,214,000 484, 866 40, 838 4,778,046 5, 262,912 
Saskatchewan... Mek... see ke 3,844, 000 841, 836 87,385} 10,224,045} 11,065, 881 
PAU Orta ap st hee 11k bety Bae EA on 11,072,000 2,424, 768 145,876) 17,067,492) 19,492,260: 
ES Tit i cMOlnIn Da sactscnsiyeoc hak chee a 328,402,000} 71,920,038 47,865 5,600,205) 77,520,243 

Wotals; rere or es a 417,816,000) 91,501,704 878,243! 102,754,431) 194, 256,135. 

HARDWOODS. 

OVA SCOL IE nan eee en 3,325,500 728, 284 20,172 1,918,340 2, 646, 624 
INewebranswiekes.. peer ete Ae 7,752, 500 1,697,798 18,775 1,781, 625 3,479,423 
RG DOG. 2 mes fee It fale 5 ge, a 12,099,000 2,649, 681 87,177 8,298,879] 10,948,560 
RINEREIO nce ti cs hee tee ic caeeroies Se oicsctias: 7,300,000 1,598,700 85,041 8,095, 895 9, 694, 595. 
MAYItOba one Pte ee ae Et eS 00, 000 21,900 33,277 3,168,315 3,190,215 
Sankatchowan 55.10 UF ies ns 3,798,000 831,762 60,433} 5,748,135] 6,579,897 
UN LENS) g ep api tes ON rae Mae ot a Aten etl 4,940, 000 1,081, 860 103,775 9,879,625] 10,961,485 
Briggghi@olumn piss dae ane as... Lee 749,000 164,031 2,177 206, 815 370, 846 

MOLAISs 7 2) ie ener t 40,064,000 8,774,016 410,827} 39,097,629| 47,871,645 


\ 
GRAND TOTAL. 


en 
6, 122,574 


IN OVS SOOLIA Romans fone cee ac ks tos wah 10,470,500/ 2,293,039 36,507! 3,829,535 

ENG WEStuMS WICK het Ra NCGAE ono Soh aievordc 19,284,500] 4,223,306 49,601) 5,388,267) 9,611,573 
Bea a Ue ayaa ee ane a 51,374,000] 11,250,906 443,568} 49,996,626) 61,247,532 
RESTON Nerater eet Ne eee a 21,632,000] 4,737,408 237,768] 25,964,954] 30,702,362 
Manitoba..... AR EGASaE Pans: Bhd shape rc ser 2,314,000 506, 766 74,115} 7,946,351) 8,453,127 
Baskatchownns 6 Srmisacs bap icelcce ation 7,642,000} 1,673,598 147,818] 15,972,180) 17,645,778 
ID Orig! ese meses eM  Lke ie 16,012,000} 3,506,628 249,651) 26,947,117) 30,453,745. 
British Columbis oct. cites cei nw susoen? 329,151,000] 72,084,069 50,042} 5,807,020] 77,891,089 


Grand Totals.............. 457,880,000) 100,275,720] 1,289,070! 141,852,050! 242,127,780 
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5.—Forest Administration. 


1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and in the Railway belt 
and Peace River block of British Columbia. 

In all other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they 
occur. On the area under Dominion control and in most of the provinces only the 
right to cut timber is disposed of, the title to the land remaining in the Crown, so 
that there are few privately owned timber lands, other than farmers’ wood lots. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land 
disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and 
the policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has 
been virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests 
by towns and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in Canada, 
although efforts are being made to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
of forests of this nature. 

Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by three 
different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. The Forest 
Service administers forest reserves and provides fire protection on all Dominion 
forest lands, the Timber and Grazing Branch deals with timber berths, and the 
Canadian National Parks Branch administers the Dominion parks, which are 
primarily national playgrounds and game preserves where the timber is withdrawn 
from commercial use. The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has 
charge of fire protection along railway lines in Canada. : 

Forest reserves are primarily intended to supply the surrounding settlements 
with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The method of disposal 
of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed are such that 
regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible without actual 
replanting of cut-over areas. The policy of the government is to extend these 
forest reserves so that eventually they shall include all non-agricultural lands 
capable of supporting tree growth, and to provide for their maintenance in a forested 
condition by natural regeneration, except where entirely denuded areas demand 
artificial methods. On all other Dominion timber lands licenses to cut timber, 
renewable annually, are granted for stated areas. Regulations provide for cutting 
to a diameter limit and disposal of logging débris. The export of raw or unmanu- 
factured timber cut from Dominion Crown lands and provincial Crown lands is 
prohibited in every province but Nova Scotia. 

Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces 
are privately owned. 

British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All 
unalienated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better 
suited to forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, 
and all timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn 
from disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few years, 
9,238 square miles have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. The 
present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition. 
The royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial condi- 
tions. About 3,000 square miles of timber land are privately owned. 
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Ontario.—In the province of Ontario, timber lands are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. The sale of saw timber is by tender after 
examination. Conditions cover the removal within a specified period, disposal of 
débris, etc. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by individual agreements for 
longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manufacture in Canada was made 
a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber in 1897, of all pulpwood in 
1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some individual pulpwood agreements 
the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill but also a paper-mill 
within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this 
province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. 

Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include the classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection is now 
under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licenses are granted 
after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to changes in 
royalty by the government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, made in 
some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the private 
ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 

New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Board, form the ‘forest authority in New 
Brunswick. At present timber lands are disposed of as in the other provinces, but 
in the past several grants of forest land were made to railway companies, private 
concerns and individuals, who now own in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of 
forest land. 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership. What remains vested in 
the Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests, who also has charge of forest protection throughout the province. 


2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government, this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forest Service of the Department of the Interior for all Dominion Crown timber 
lands, whether within forest reserves or not. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and are responsible for fire protection along railway lines. These guards co-operate 
with the railway fire rangers employed by the various railway companies, the 
compulsory patrol of all lines throughout the country being a Dominion law. 
Other Dominion legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the Provincial Governments maintains a fire protection organization 
which co-operates with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered areas, 
the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on timber lands. An interesting 
development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of 
a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. This latter contributes 
in the way of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands 
lying within the areas of the association’s activities. 
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The simplest form of patrol is carried on by men, generally travelling in pairs, 
on foot, on horseback or in canoes. The fire protective systems in use throughout 
Canada have been improved by the following measures:—the extension of roads, 
trails and portages; the building of telephone lines throughout the forest; the estab- 
lishment of lookout towers and stations; the use of air craft for detecting and 
reporting incipient fires and carrying men and supplies to fires already started; 
patrol by automobiles, boats and railway speeders; maintenance at strategic points 
of cabins for accommodation of patrolmen and supplies for fire-fighting; the use - 
of portable forest fire pumps and the establishment of fire lanes and cleared fire 
guards through the forest and around fire hazards. In addition to these, certain 
legislative enactments have tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment 
of closed seasons for brush-burning by settlers during the dangerous dry periods has 
proved efficacious, and the recently enacted laws for Quebec and New Brunswick, 
whereby all travelling in the woods during the fire season is regulated and restricted, 
have been of enormous value as preventive measures. Wireless telephones are now 
being employed; the practice of fire weather forecasting and the use of special hat 
lights for night fire fighting have also been introduced by the Dominion Service. 


3.—Scientific Forestry. 


The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation has been done 
has been largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, shelter belts and reclamation 
or soil fixation, although some commercial reforestation has been undertaken by 
pulp companies. During recent years investigatory or forest research work has 
assumed considerable importance. The object of this work is to secure an inventory 
of Canada’s timber resources, to ascertain the best methods of securing continuous 
production of desirable species by natural means and the economic possibilities of 
establishing forest by artificial means. In addition to sylvicultural research, 
investigations are being carried on for the purpose of determining the best methods 
of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities. 

Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and Provincial Forest 
Services and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative 
work, these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for 
the purpose of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining condi- 
tions affecting growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct 
experimental planting and experimental regulation of commercial logging opera- 
tions. The Dominion Forest Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory 
work, and has established experimental forest stations at Petawawa, Ontario, 
and at other points throughout the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation 
with the provincial services and with pulp and lumber companies, and is also 
conducted on Dominion forest reserves. The forest products laboratories, estab- 
lished by the Dominion Forestry Branch in connection with McGill University, 
at Montreal, and the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry on 
investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and other 
mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods of season- 
ing, preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in the pulp and paper and 
wood-distillation industries. The province of Quebec is organizing, under the 
Provincial Forester, a Bureau of Forest Research, supported by a generous annual 
appropriation. Much credit is due to the forestry departments of some of the 
pulp companies in Canada for pioneering work in forest research. 
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Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying, in connection with Laval U niversity 
at Quebec, provides in the French language a combined course of four years’ duration, 
leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established 
a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several 
agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and a school for forest, 
rangers has been established in Quebec. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. From 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are pre- 
vided free except for transportation charges. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its six nurseries. To encourage the 
establishment of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial 
Government undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the muni- 
cipality for this purpose. Farm land used for forestry purposes, while so used, 
is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of total farm area, but not exceeding a total 
of 20 acres. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a forest ranger school. It provides about half a 
million trees for sale and distribution in the province annually, comprising seedlings 
and transplants for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The 
capacity of the nursery is being raised to 5,000,000 trees. Provision is made by 
legislation for the creation of communal forests, and there are now 38 of these. 


6.—Forest Utilization. 


The clearing of forest land was the primary step toward the settlement of 
Eastern Canada by the early pioneers. The material so removed was at first more 
than sufficient for building purposes, fencing and fuel. In many cases logs and 
clearing débris were burned in order to get them out of the way. Later on, inroads 
were made into the forest surrounding the farms and settlements to supply these: 
needs, and lumbering as a business developed gradually as the settlements extended,. 
the demand increased and the supply receded. The industry, which started in the 
lower St. Lawrence valley and Maritime Provinces, spread northward and westward 
during the period of rapid advance in settlement. 

The Ottawa valley became the first important centre of commercial activity 
in the industry, with the rafting of square timber to Quebec for export. The 
Georgian Bay and Rainy River districts were later opened up, and although the 
industry is now established over the entire Dominion these districts are still the 
chief lumbering regions in Eastern Canada. Lumbering in the north of the Prairie 
Provinces has progressed with the colonization of this region, but the production 
does not usually exceed the local demand. Exploitation of the extensive forests of 
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British Columbia proceeded simultaneously with similar development in the Pacific 
States across the border, and is steadily increasing in relative importance. In 1908, 
this province contributed less than a fifth of Canada’s total lumber production, 
while in 1925 this proportion was over 44 p.c., indicating that the centre of pro- 
duction is rapidly moving westward. 


1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada in soil, climate, topography, average size of 
trees, density of stands and numerous other local conditions, give rise to differences 
in logging methods not only between provinces but between adjacent logging units 
in the same district. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate 
is such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled mostly on 
sleighs by horses to the nearest stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or 
sloping banks. Logging railways are sometimes used, in some cases hauling the logs 
directly to the mills. Tractors are being substituted for horses in many operations. 
The nature of the topography, the presence of connected systems of lakes and 
streams, makes it possible in most cases to float the logs from the forest to the mill 
at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. The logging industry east 
of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely seasonal. In many cases 
lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations, and improvement companies, 
financed by the logging operators, build dams, sluices and other river improvements 
to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, and tow the materials across lakes 
and still stretches of river in booms or rafts. The logs, which carry the distinguishing 
stamps or brand of each operator, are finally sorted and delivered to their respective 
owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the greater 
average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging methods. Logs are 
assembled by different cable systems operated by donkey engines. They are 
transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and in some cases 
by motor trucks. Flumes for transporting logs are used in some operations. These 
operations are more or less independent of frost, snow or freshet, and are carried 
on in most cases throughout the entire year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations ate usually carried on by the mill-owners 
or licensees of timber lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-contractors 
and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable quantity 
of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from the 
farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have 
a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, are 
not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging 
is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who cut 
and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders, 
but buy their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with woods operations, it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw materials for sawmills and pulp-mills, but in 
addition provide annually about 16,000,000 railway ties, 1,000,000 poles for tele- 
graph, telephone and power lines, 14,000,000 fence posts, over 8,000,000 cords 
of firewood, together with piling, round mining timbers, square timber for export, 
wood for distillation, charcoal and excelsior manufacture, bark and wood for tanning 
extracts, maple syrup and sugar and a number of minor products. 
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2.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
forms the second most important industry in Canada depending, on the forest for 
its raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 

Table 2 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles from 1908 to 1925 
inclusive. 

The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 
followed in 1921, however, by a period of depression which was general throughout 
all fields of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by 
over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. The cut during 
1922 showed an increase of 9-4 p.c. in quantity, accompanied by an increase of 
over $2,000,000 in total value, while the production in 1923 again increased to 
3,728,445,000 feet, board measure, and the value to $108,290,542. Statistics of 
production in 1925 show an increase in quantity to 3,888,920,000 feet board measure, 
accompanied by a decrease in value to $99,725,519. 


2.—Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1908-1925. 
Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B.M. $ M. $ M. $ 


3,347,126) 54,338,036! 1,499,396] 3,101,996 671,562 1, 487,125 
3,814,942) 62,819,477] 1,988,753) 3,701,182 822, 124 1,979, 034 
4,451,652) 70,609,233] 1,976,640) 3,557,211 . 851,953 1,943,544 
4,918,202) 75,830,954) 1,838,474] 3,512,078 965,235} 2,212,226 
4,389,723) 69,475,784] 1,578,343] 3,175,319 899,016) 2,064,622 
3,816,642) 65,796,438] 1,485,279] 3,064,641 739,678] 1,783,283 
3,946,254) 60,363,369] 1,843,554] 3, 688,746 625,010} 1,585,484 
3,842,676] 61,919,806] 3,089,470] 5,734,852 793,226, 2,040,819 
3,490,550} 58,365,349] 2,897,562] 5,962,933 665, 588 1,743,940 
4,151,703} 83,655,097] 3,020,956} 8,431,215 616,949} 1,828,018 
3,886,631} 103,700,620) 2, 662,521 8, 184,448 438,100} 1,369,616 
3,819,750) 122,030,653) 2,915,309] 13,525, 625 520,203} 2,157,758 
4,298, 804) 168,171,987} 2,855,706] 14,695,15 762,031 5, 248,879 
2,869,307} 82,448,585) 2,986,580} 10,727,096 804,449) 4,188,121 
3,138,598) 84,554,172) 2,506,956] 10,397,080] 1,031,420! 5,690,328 
3,728,445) 108,290,542] 2,718,650) 9,617,114] 1,153,735 6,324,747 
3,878,942! 104,444,622) 3,129,501} 10,406,293} 1,165,819] 5,975,253 
3,888,920} 99,725,519] 3,156,261] 11,154,773 1,292,963 6,415,927 
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The number of mills in operation in 1925 was 2,700, as compared with 2,761 
in 1924 and 2,883 in 1923, but the average production per mill increased from 
1,295,000 feet in 1923 to 1,405,000 in 1924 and 1,440,000 in 1925. The average 
number of days each mill was in operation in 1923 was 94-5, in 1924 97-3, and in 
1925 93-5. : 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1925 was 35,457, as 
compared with 35,494 in 1924, a decrease of 0-1 p.c. The total payroll was 
$34,097,006, as compared with $34,783,780 in 1924, a decrease of 2-0 p.c. The 
average earnings per employee for all classes shows a decrease from $980 in 
1924 to $962 in 1925. Power used increased from 285,263 h.p. in 1924 to 295,246 
h.p. in 1925, fuel cost declined from $651,499 to $546,025, and total cost of materials 
from $83,141,692 to $78,219,728. 
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Lath production increased in quantity from 1,165,819,000 (valued at $5,975,253) 
in 1924 to 1,292,963,000 (valued at $6,415,927) in 1925. 

Shingle production showed an increase in both quantity and value from 
3,129,501,000, valued at $10,406,293, in 1924 to 3,156,261,000, valued at $11,154,778, 
in 1925. 

Pulpwood to the amount of 706,700 cords, valued at $9,160,976, was cut up, 
barked or “rossed” in 1925, a decline in quantity and value from 1924. Other 
products and by-products of the saw-milling industry included sawn ties, box shooks, 
venecr slabs and edgings, pickets, staves, spoolwood, heading, spoolwood poles, 
ete., arranged in order of value in 1925. Their aggregate value was $7,956,650 in 
1925 as compared with $9,519,795 in 1924. 

The total value of all products of the sawmill and allied mills in 1925 was 
$134,413,845, as compared with $141,929,559 for 1924, a decrease of 5-3 p.c. due in 
the main to lower prices. The total capital invested in these mills in 1925 was 
204,134,003, representing an increase of 15 p.c. over the investment in 1924. 


Table 3 shows the production of the lumber industry during 1925 by kinds of 
wood and Table 4 gives the same information by provinces. 


3.—Total Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Kinds of Wood, 
for the caJendar year 1925. 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Kinds of Wood. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. B.M. $ M. $ M. $ 
Softwoods— 
Spruce trerero.ceceeeceea 1,167,306} 28,765,126 720,587 3,632,492 20,935 63, 257 
Douglastine series sate 1,102,658] 24,006,211 93,035 338, 381 2,050 6, 844 
White pin@nnsaacrsc ayes 557,700} 18,517,848 243,992 1,344, 721 3, 238 9,793 
I Bkevanl (yell a ANA ones ooo” 324,768 6, 784, 505 58, 224 278, 228 1,787 5, 812 
Cedaraiccenees cece 132,358 4,917,616 32,296 153, 924 3,114,502] 11,028,778 
Balsam titer ccuncseener meee 58, 223 1,335, 082 28,092 133, 064 6, 292 18, 870 
EVOL pin Crcerenustenstoretaraere 101, 703 2, 982, 026 31,009 169, 442 - - 
Jack pmety cosas <1 is 134, 984 3,082,731 76, 209 328, 033 7,000 20,420 
Vellowapine ress cian 44, 259 958, 693 DBS 11,020 = - 
‘Pama racks stern ce nei 59,623) 1,293,365 4,514 16, 640 - - 
Yellow cypress..........-- 150 8,930 - = - - 
Total Softwoods....... 3,683, 732 92,652,128 1,299,331 6,405,945 3,155,804) 11,153,774 
Hard woods— 
Woallowsbinclw ce eencmce 78,486] 2,671,439 685 1, 663 - - 
51 Bhd (eS AORttean AE MERE ES 49, 824 1,870, 387 - - - - 
WBBSBWOOK.....2cs eee e eee 23,811 781,986 1,461 6,028 - - 
UH das coer eeanae ous 150, 683 575,005 - - - - 
NWihite inebe.ck.-. sc. = 10, 982 374,975 170 840 - - 
RONGAE SF srahic cutee) oiesierese teins 5,367 196, 064 216 1, 200 - - 
LbYelael ManconoSMpD eT sabe OsE 6, 670 199, 989 - - - - 
Boplarwnonee ew eoeee-: 9,759 195, 214 - 250 692 
COL cease an coo aE TOnIaT oe 2,975 151,715 - - - - 
Chestnut ener cece 544 23, 454 - - - - 
IBUtteralbescmtecteleieirer ar 225 7,740 - - - - 
Cherny st Serene 191 7,754 - - - = 
ickonyacy eerie = ce 70 3,126 - - - - 
(HEN me Ge ApnaorahGoD a Samer 45 2, 266 - - - = 
AD Uli. meee oer 3 240 - - - - 
Total Bardwoods...... 204,639| 7,061,354 2,532 9,731 250 692 
Unspecified...........-0255- 549 12,037 100 251 207 307 
Grand Total........... 3,888,920] 99,725,519] 1,292,963 6,415,927] 3,156,261) 11,154,773 
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4.—Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Provinces, for the 
. calendar year 1925. 


’ Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Provinces. | 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

M ft. B.M. $ M. $ M. $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 4,372 106, 234 454 2,181 4,702 14,046 
INO VESCOGISS & - siarie seeretsen » 94,826} 1,907,127 58, 806 270, 987 14,727 43,017 
New Brunswick............. 405,203} 10,513,568 486,970] 2,491,994 187,083 539,317 
AU 3T2] otc ea es Or ee nee 554,464) 14,655,577 227,012 1,072,766 244,313 702,937 
CMNTATIOMS ae sea 2 oe tke s.0n00 957,577| 30,074,363 338,503] 1,776,024 25,694 96, 284 
AUP AEH boats ie eMaiales- biceigie esis 89,403] 2,178,051 29,219 223,046 = st 
Saskatchewan............... 16,477 323, 184 1,885 5,655 - 2 
PRIDE GATS coe nectiten eee ate 41,766 931,574 8,01 15,089 ~128 352 
British Columbia........... 1,724,832] 39,035,841 145, 748 558, 185 2,679, 609 9,758, 820 

otal Bratusg asters 3,888,920) 99,725,519] 1,292,963) 6,415,927] 3,156,261) 11,154,773 


Tables 5 and 6 show the imports and exports of forest products by chief classes 
for the calendar years 1923 to 1925, statistics which may be compared with those 
of production given in the tables above. 


5.—_Imports of Forest Products, by Chief Classes, calendar years 1923-1925. 


Quantity. Value. 
Products. en 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ 

Lumber, rough sawn...M ft. b.m.} 163,631 ~ - 9,089,457 - - 

“é matched.... ss 4,991 - - 274,072 - - 
Total, sawn lumber. “ 168, 622 131,673 89,521 9,363,529 7,272,639 5,593, 831 
WRALIWAY t10S5c sch ssc se ete No. 671,975 685,573 519,921 865, 964 918,504 734,187 
Wenders 2 .dsiigie bc ooee te $ = - - 443,146 444,625 559, 303 
1 ee Oy arate POE OnE M ft. b.m. - = 2,024) 324,567 309,985 78,598 
Cork, canes, reeds, etc.. $ - - - 268, 854. 267, 046 299, 260 
Squared timber......... M ft. b.m. - - 436 60,431 218,696 28,678 
Puel wood! i. ose ses cords - 6, 260 4, 844 51,567 27,952 23,244 
Polesi se ois hod aces o No. 6,356 6,797 9,740 23,915 44,026 78,496 
Pots concsciis stance es kd - - 115, 884) 22,240 11, 828 17, 243 
Shinglesises po caes tee. M 5,105 6,550 20, 249) 17,701 22,164 66,904 
Ether ten aes pelts e st = 801 1,098) 6,379 5,961 7,881 
Miscellaneous........... $ - - - 402,425 411,182) 2,264,056 
Total Imports. $ - - - || 11,850,718 9, 954,608 9,751,676 


6.—Exports of Forest Products, by Chief Classes, calendar years 1923-1925. 


Quantity. Value. 
Products. —. $$ 
1923. 1924, 1925. 1923. 1924, 1925. 
$ $ $ 

Sawn lumber..... Mft.b.m.} 2,372,286] 2,051,925} 2,178,062)! 75,979,040} 63,941,129) 65,945,139 
Pulpwood......... cords 1,384, 230 1,330, 250 1,423,502)| 13,525,004] 13,536,058) 14,168,935 
Shingles...... welee M 2,622,004 2,645,305 2,565, 926) 9,902,170 9,441,760) 10,015,937 
WAL. seers apie ce 1,556,384 1,676,029 1,981, 685) 9,380,183 9,952,918] 10,441,513 
Togs tetievacwecces M ft. b.m. 260,421 343,559 291,509] 5,095,168} 5,861,378] 4,778,108 
"TI DOR si ares ter f 143,105 127,773 95,780) 4,037,080) 3,317,225) 2,631,128 
POleSuacnes ofeeeé No. 515,348 620,341 689,181] 2,275,201) 2,904,318} 2,980,979 
Railway ties...... <f 1,115,897} 1,158,281] 1,914,969 888, 596 826,483] 1,476,074 
ViPUGOR eaten ne cme $ - - = 470, 284 339,387 453,272 
MPUETN Et ate ohetere oa" lin. ft. 1, 800,398 2,862,391 2,936, 713 196,192 260,559 254,101 
Fuel wood........ cords 21,878 12,684 16,525 136, 066 80,388 105,761 
Fence posts....... No. - 796,058 1,309, 220 86,325 93,401 131,482 
Miscellaneous..... $ - - - 1,723,683 2,281,013) 2,674,693 
Total Exports $ - - — || 123,694,942] 112,836,017] 116,057,122 
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The first timber shipped from Canada to Europe was in 1667 during the French 
régime, and consisted mostly of square timber and masts and spars for the French 
navy. The export to England began to develop in the early part of the 19th 
century. Quebec was the centre of the square and waney timber trade, which 
reached its maximum in 1864, when as many as 1,350 sailing vessels entered that 
port and carried away over 20,000,000 cubic feet of timber, most of which was 
- white or “Quebec” pine. The increase in the production of sawn lumber, the ‘‘deal 
trade”, and the increasing scarcity of suitable material, resulted in a steady decline 
in the exports of square and waney timber, and Montreal became the centre of 
activity in exportation. ; 

With the growing production of deals and other sawn lumber, the trade with the 
United States increased until, in 1925, Canada exported almost 2,000,000,000 board 
feet of sawn lumber to that country. The total value of exported sawn lumber and - 
other unmanufactured or partially manufactured forest products in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1927, was $107,855,000, of which about $89,750,000 worth went 
to the United States and $8,066,000 worth to the United Kingdom. The remaining 
export trade was widely distributed throughout. both trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific channels. 


3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
In 1825, at Crook’s Hollow, was erected the first paper-mill in what was then Upper 
Canada. Mr. Crooks, the founder, earned a bounty of £100 from the Government 
for the first sheet of paper made in the province. 

What is claimed to be the first wood pulp mill in Canada was erected by Angus 
Logan and Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, about 1870. The Riordons were 
among the first to manufacture groundwood pulp, and in 1887 Charles Riordon 
brought the sulphite process from Austria, and installed at Merritton a sulphite 
mill which is still in existence. In the census of 1871 no pulp-mills are mentioned, 
but in 1881 five mills were in operation, with a total capital of $92,000, 68 employees 
and an output valued at $63,000. In 1891 there were 24, and in 1901, 25 mills. 
Since that date the advance in this industry has been still more rapid. At the 
end of 1926, there were in operation in Canada 44 pulp-mills, 36 combined pulp 
and paper-mills and 35 mills making paper only, and since then the number 
has increased. This development is due chiefly to the existence in Canada of 
abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulpwood species. 
The importance of this combination is evident from the fact that energy to the 
extent of practically 100 h.p. is necessary for the production of one ton of paper. 
Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on p. 319. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in ‘the woods, with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert 9 proportion 


of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. 
are concerned, it is often impossible to state 
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So far as operations in the woods 
whether the timber being cut will 


eventually be made into lumber or pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on ‘Crown lands in 
every province but Nova Scotia must be manufactured into pulp in Canadian 
pulp-mills. Pulpwood cut on lands held in fee simple may be exported; a large 
proportion of it is sent to the United States. Raw or unmanufactured pulpwood 
has therefore a definite market value. Table 7 shows the annual production of 
this commodity from 1908 to 1926, together with the quantities used by 
Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 


7.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908-1926. 


A Used in Canadian Exported 
Total Production of Pulpwood. Pulp-mills, Unmanufactured. 
Years. Per cent Per cont 
Average 

: Total : of total : of total 
‘ Quantity. value: ye Quantity. produc- } Quantity. produe- 

3 tion. tion. 

cords. $ $ cords, p.c cords. pe 

1,325,085 | 7,732,055 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 3+6 

1,557,753 | 9,316,610 5-98 622,129 39-9 935, 624 60-1 

1,541,628 | 9,795,196 6°35 598,487 38-8 943,141 61-2 

1,520,227 | 9,678,616 6°37 672,288 44-2 847,939 55+8 

1,846,910 | 11,911,415 6°46 866, 042 46-8 980, 868 53-2 

2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6-67 1,109,034 51-7 1,935,030 48-3 

2,196,884 | 14,770,358 6°72 1,224,376 554 972,508 44-3 

2,055,550 | 15,580,330 6-61 1,405, 83u 59-7 949,714 40-3 

2,833,119 | 19,971,127 7:05 1,764,912 62-3 1,068, 207 37-7 

3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 2,104,334 67-4 1,017, 845 82-6 

3,560,280 | 37,886,259 10-64 2,210, 744 62-1 1,349,536 37-9 

3,498,981 | 41,941,267 11-99 2,428, 706 69-4 1,070,275 30-6 

4,024,826 | 61,183,060 15-22 2,777,422 69-0 1,247,404 31-0 

3,273,131 | 52,900,872 16-16 2,180,578 66-6 1,092,553 83-4 

3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 2,912,608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 

4,654,663 | 57,119,596 12-27 3,270,433 70:3 1,384, 230 29°7 

4,647,201 | 57,777,640 12-43 3,316,951 71-4 1,330, 250 28-6 

LO2De oes nee. 5,092,461 | 62,181,537 12-23 3,668, 959 72-0 1, 423,502 28-0 
1926s asecephseogeheosent 5,621,305 | 68,100,303 12-14 4,229,567 75°2 1,391, 738 24-8 
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Since 1902 the exports of raw pulpwood have gone exclusively to the United 
States and have amounted annually to about 1,000,000 cords. The exportation of 
raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying table, has increased but little 
since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp-mills has increased 
more than fourfold during the same period. In 1908, almost two-thirds of the 
pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form. In 
1926, with an increase of over 300 p.c. in total production, the proportion exported 
has fallen to less than one-fourth. 

The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 

The supply of rags for paper making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but. 
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the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 

The wood is delivered to the pulp-mill in different ways. Logs eight feet and 
upwards are either floated in booms or rafts or delivered in railway cars. Wood 
cut in two foot or four foot lengths is seldom driven but is delivered by railway 
car or vessel. This material may be either peeled or barked or delivered with the 
bark on. Generally speaking, wood sold by farmers is cut to short lengths and 
peeled by hand in the woods. Material cut in log lengths must pass first through 
a “cut-up” mill where it is cut into two or four foot lengths. The next stage in 
its preparation is the removal of the bark in a “rossing”’ mill. This is accomplished 
by the rubbing together of the logs in a revolving drum or by the removal of the 
bark by revolving knives. This last method produces the cleanest pulpwood, but 
results in the loss of a considerable proportion of the wood itself. This preliminary 
preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp-mill, but there are 
in Canada a number of “‘cutting-up”’ and “rossing” mills operating on an independent 
basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from 
the mill or on material intended for exportation. Logs are measured in board 
feet but the shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), 
which is approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet 
of solid wood. Generally speaking, it takes about one cord of wood to make a ton 
of groundwood and two cords to make a ton of chemical pulp. 


There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous woods 
are preferred; spruce forms over 80 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 
jack pine. Soft “hardwoods”, such as paper birch, white birch and poplar, are 
occasionally used. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure 
against the surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length 
parallel to the width of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by water, which 
carries away the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or “oroundwood” 
is used only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are required only for 
a comparatively short time. It contains all the wood substance, a large proportion 
of which is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp, it is used for news, wall, cheap 
book, manila, tissue, wrapping, bag and building papers, and for box boards, con- 
tainer boards and wall boards. 


There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda process, so-called because of the chemicals 
used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components of 
wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. 

The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends 
on the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of calcium 
and magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. This liquor is 
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prepared by burning sulphur or pyrites and absorbing the resulting sulphur dioxide 
gas in a milk-of-lime solution or in water, in the presence of limestone. ; 

The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 
72 p.c., balsam 20 p.c., hemlock 8 p.c. The previously barked and cleaned pulp- 
wood is chipped in a machine which reduces the wood to particles about an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, or smaller. These chips are screened, crushed 
and fed into digesters—large steel tanks lined with acid-resisting brick—where they 
are cooked by steam in the presence of the bisulphite liquor referred to. The cooked 
chips are then “blown” into pits below the digesters and washed in preparation for 
screening. Sulphur and lime are the most important chemicals used in this process, 
and their recovery or the economic utilization of waste sulphite liquor, is still largely 
an unsolved problem. 

Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, in which it forms 
about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of ground- 
wood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either pure 
or in mixture with the other fibres. 

The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. This caustic 
soda is prepared from soda ash dissolved in water and boiled with lime or is produced 
electrolytically from brine. Most of the chemicals used in this process are recover- 
able. The wood of the softer so-called “hardwoods” or broad-leaved trees, such 
as poplar, basswood, willow, etc., is used almost exclusively in this process. The 
wood is prepared as in the other chemical processes and the chips are cooked in 
unlined metal digesters. The resultant fibre is used in the manufacture of the 
best class of book, magazine and writing papers, as a filler mixed with stronger 
pulp. The result is a paper which lacks strength but can be readily finished to 
a good surface. 

The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co., at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907, and was treated as soda pulp in 
statistical reports up to 1912. The process was first introduced with the intention 
of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting salt cake (sodium 
sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). Subsequent 
developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the superior strength 
of coniferous wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present time the 
woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with about 
63 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with about 20 p.c., balsam with about 
12 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. The chipped wood is treated 
with the caustic solution in unlined steel digesters. The cooking process is carried 
on just long enough to obtain fibres that can be easily separated. The fibres so 
obtained are long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of 
so-called kraft papers used for wrapping, bags, ete. 

The pulp or fibre from all four processes leaves the grinders or digester pits in 
a fluid state, consisting of water with a small proportion of fibre held in suspension. 
It is first screened and thickened, and may then be piped direct to the paper-mill. 
For shipping or storing, it is usually dried out sufficiently to allow it to be formed 
into sheets and folded into bundles or “laps”. For export, these “laps” are baled 
by hydraulic presses. In some cases the pulp is dried for export by converting it 
into what is practically a coarse form of paper. Groundwood pulp is sold in laps, 
either wet or pressed. Sulphite pulp is marketed in laps, sheets or rolls, and soda 
pulp is usually shipped in rolls. 
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Pulp Production.—Table 8 shows the total production of pulp in Canada 
from 1908 to 1926 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and 
the production of fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of 
values are not available from 1908 to 1916. 


8.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908-1926. 
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Total Production.! Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
363,079 - 278,570 - 84,509 - 
445,408 - 825, 609 - 119,799 - 
474,604 - 370,195 - 104, 409 - 
496, 833 - 362,321 | - 134,512 - 
682,632 - 499 , 226 - 183 , 406 - 
854, 624 - 600, 216 - 254,408 - 
934, 700 - 644,924 - 289,776 - 
1,074, 805 - 743,776 - 331,029 - 
1,296, 084 - 827,258 - 468, 826 - 
1,464, 308 65,515,335 928,731 25,918, 811 540,423 38,374,191 
1,557,193 64,356,173 879,510 19,112,727 677,683 45, 243, 446 
1,716,089 73,320,278 990,902 23,316, 828 725,187 50,003,450 
1,960,102 | 141,552,862 | 1,090,114 49,890,337 848,528 90,053,999 
1,549, 082 78, 338, 278 931,560 32,3138, 848 612,467 45,929,513 
2,150, 251 84,947,598 1,241,185 31,079,429 897,533 53,615,692 
2,475,904 99,073, 203 1,419,547 37,587,379 1,012,092 60,674,518 
2,465,011 90,323,972 1,427, 782 36,165,901 986, 242 53,313, 823 
2,772,507 | 100,216,383 | 1,621,917 39,130,117 | 1,084,992 59,969,673 
3,229,791 115,154,199 1,901,268 44,800, 257 1,251,178 69, 220,427 


1 These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp 
were produced, will be seen from the above figures. There was a drop in production 
in 1921, but production in 1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Since 
then, with the exception of 1924, each year has shown consistent growth in the 
annual production, the year 1926 creating a record for the industry, with a produc- 
tion of 3,229,791 tons. 

Table 9 gives the production of pulp in Canada in 1925 and 1926 by processes 
and by provinces. During 1926 there were 44 mills manufacturing pulp only and 
36 combined pulp and paper-mills. These 80 establishments turned out 3,229,791 
tons of pulp valued at $115,154,199, as compared with 2,772,507 tons of pulp, 
valued at $100,216,383, in 1925 and 2,465,011 tons, valued at $90,323,972, in 1924. 
Of the 1926 total for pulp, 2,031,994 tons, valued at $58,061,003, were made in the 
combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. Of the 
remainder, 135,819 tons, valued at $6,622,255, were made for sale in Canada, while 
1,061,978 tons, valued at $50,470,941, were made for export. As in the case of 
pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw material 
for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as such. 


9.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces, calendar years 1925 and 1926. 


Quantity. Value. 
Kinds of Pulp by Provinces. 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 lb. 2,000 lb. 
Quebec— 
GrouniG WOO Ea ovceslirs iste the aca fevacaiass Saale elors ce uereleoiele 814, 696 1,005,430 | 20,920,732 24, 820, 847 
Sulphate bloacheds dcvnens omicece ae ete elie vines we 55,900 69,994 4,595,235 6,179,410 
Sulpbite,s unbleached. 542 iccslsstcisioisiaseetetlsinerieoeiniet 275,339 358,869 | 13,435,171 16,386,772 
Bulphate and BOG: cieecne necks niss sete iticietieley 192,081 204,399 | 10,953,271 11,405,755 
Sereoningss natu cactatoebisiretaie dee ans clone eels 32,287 33,647 585, 822 425,792 
Totals aiicahn mane meers moet be 1,370,303 | 1,672,339 | 50,490,231 | 59,218,576 . 


*§.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces 
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Kinds of Pulp by Provinces. 


————————— ee 


Ontario— 
Groundwood 


Sulphite, bleached... 
Sulphite, unbleached 


Sulphate 


British Columbia— 


Groundwood...... 


New Brunswick— 


Groundwood 


Nova Scotia— 
Groundwood 


Screenings... 
Other fibre...... 
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, calendar years 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


Quantity. Value. 

1925. 1926. 1925, 1926. 
Tons of Tons of $ ie 
2,000 lb. 2,000 lb. 

614,951 685,141 | 14,647,255 | 15,705,611 

79,578 94,107 5,978,313 7,086, 852 
242,015 264,439 | 11,880,169 13, 849, 727 
12,380 15,497 641,300 807,447 
27,559 36,768 402,041 557,890 
234 35 9,960 1,225 
976,717 | 1,095,987 | 33,559,038 38, 008, 752 
121,079 135, 864 1,910,320 2,302, 815 
25,961 26,401 1,817, 235 1,768, 867 
66,023 78,990 2,911,635 3,324, 214 
17,019 15, 200 784,137 728, 801 
4,072 3,708 104,304 108,388 
234,154 260,188 | 7,527,631 8, 233, 085 
27,727 PAO ONS 511,787 701,525 
66,026 66,366 | 4,590, 801 4,609,931 
31,943 35, 937 1,443, 680 1, 846, 219 
20,727 20,979 938,726 1,226,432 
1,446 3,162 14, 466 40, 220 
147,869 153,669 | 7,499,460 8, 424,327 
43,464 47,608 | 1,140,023 1, 269,459 
43,464 47,608 1,140,023 1,269,459 
1,621,917 1,901,268 | 39,130,117 44,800, 257 

227,465 256, 868 | 16,981,584 19,645,060 

615,320 738,285 | 29,670,655 35, 406, 932 

242,207 256,075 | 13,317,434 14,168,435 

65, 364 77,810 1,106, 633 1,132,290 
234 | 35 9,960 15225 
25 772,507 | 3,229,791 |100, 216,383 | 115,154,199 


During the calendar year 1926 the world’s chief exporters of wood pulp, 
arranged in order of importance, were:— 


Country. 


Chemical Mechanical 
Pulp. Pulp. 
lb. lb. 
2,452,416, 800 859,431, 000 
1, 247, 404, 300 764,153, 300 
474,620,400 1,121, 858,000 
777,672,300 230,038, 400 
503, 224, 800 30,366,300 
196,637,100 59,725,500 
171,164, 800 110, 200 
50,355, 200 18,094, 700 
32,327, 200 27,000 
- 24,969,300 
19,985, 700 8,388, 900 


Total Wood 
Pulp. 


lb. 


3,911, 847,800 
2,011,557, 600 
1,596,478, 400 
1,007,710, 700 
535,591,100 
256,362,600 
171,275,000 
68,449,900 
32,354, 200 
24,969,300 
23,374,600 
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Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
only available for the years 1917 to 1926 inclusive. ‘These are given in Table 10. 
The main classes are further subdivided into about 30 sub-classes, details of which 
are given in Table 11 for the years 1925 and 1926. 

During 1926 there were 36 combined pulp and paper-mills and 35 mills making 
paper only. These 71 establishments produced 2,266,143 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $158,277,078, as. 
compared with 1,884,705 tons valued at $140,680,177, in 1925, or an increase of 
92-4 p.c. in quantity and 12-5 p.c. in value over 1925. Newsprint paper forms 
about 80 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1926, the production 
of newsprint paper was 1,889,208 tons valued at $121,064,946, making Canada 
the largest producer of newsprint in the world. Preliminary figures for 1927 show 
a further increase to 2,082,289 tons. 


10.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1926. 


z: Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
TORE int tt arcaconeteen 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310, 138 50,360 646, 750 
1OUSRED SS. occ neeee. 734, 783 46, 230, 814 48,150 10, 732, 807 61, 180 7,341,372 
1919) cl ateistaios wees ie 794, 567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59, 697 7,979,418 
TO20 Se aah ie Sumter tates 875, 696 80, 865, 271 73,196 21,868, 807 77, 292 12,161,303 
1920 ee cok sree ae 805, 114 78,784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6, 634, 211 
ODD ects ithe ci eeer 1,081,364 75,971,327 64, 808 12,560, 504 81,793 8,219, 841 
O28 donaye essa wares tee 1,251,541 93, 2138, 340 76, 789 13,582,135 84,912 7,666, 174 
NODA Ee aise heer eiee 1,388, 081 100, 276, 903 67, 934 12, 605, 623 89,441 8,027,918 
19205 cicteiccekiye aren 1,536, 523 106, 268, 641 74, 724 13, 145,407 91,417 8, 130, 102 
NOQGS Es Meee a evoemnante 1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80,403 14,765, 725 97,057 8,552, 400 
Dee ee eee 
Other Paper = 
ae Boards. Predicts: Total Paper. “ 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $. nad 
NGLT IR. c cerstane ce Ate: Be 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58,750, 341 
NOUS ster ek eeereetiieeree 87,749 5,551,409 35, 862 3, 267, 142 967, 724 73,123,544 
MOTO) Sesae ies ciekebios AR 137,678 8,892,046 40,065 3, 882, 500 1,090, 235 87, 752, 843 
O20 Reenitcimasree cre 158, 041 12,904, 662 30, 726 4,222,724 1,214, 951 132,022,767 
5 Me os AAO aie 89,120 6, 225,948 18,285 2,358, 658 1,018, 947 106,553,935 
ODO. cetera des ar teekouare 113, 200 7,000, 081 25, 650 2,508,325 | 1,366,815 106, 260, 078 
O23 a eter Soave cle ees nicks 130,582 8,480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 1,589,303 127,984,370 
CUS Ba Ar See eEaD bic 135, 252 8, 228, 760 38, 033 4,256,469 1,718,741 133,395, 673 
NODES tite create ones 144, 646 8,378, 621 37,395 4,757,406 1,884, 705 140, 680,177 
TO DG yaeeitere scenes 155,469 8, 825, 804 44,006 5,068,203 | 2,266,143 158,277,078 


11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1925 and 1926. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 lb. 2,000 lb. 
Newsprint Paper— 

Pn rolls eee ce eerie eae ores 1,519,005 1,874,571 104,915,219 119, 957, 618 
ANSE OtS Gees core atreceis soe onetime ae 10, 246 T,8h3 803, 183 543,534 
Maneinsoriwallipapety ines sec seem eer 7,049 6, 580 519, 258 534,918 
Postempapele notes ee eke tee 223 244 30, 981 28,876 


Total Newsprint....-0.....6--2+- 1,536, 523 1,889,208 | 106,268,641 121,064, 946 
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11.— Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 1925 and 1926—concluded. 
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Quantity. Value. 
Classes. | 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
Book and Writing Paper— 2,000 lb. 2,000 Ib. 
Book, wood fibre chief ingredient........... 26,392 22.055 3,791,041 3,353,561 
Book, rags chief ingredient................. - 5,818 - 745, 732 
TOES ee, ea Bek ek 354 500 89,021 128,314 
Plate, map, lithograph, etc................. 736 707 123,369 127,650 
Cardboard, bristol board, ete.............. 7,467 7,606 631,388 933, 102 
REO DA BET. ON Ne RE, oa tee ne? 10,555 11,103 2,082,289 2,295,385 
WREUAU CIDADE ene Aree nn nn. kat 23, 823 26,479 5, 434, 762 6,192,785 
Alvothortnepaperss 2 os oes sc cess 5,397 5,935 993, 537 , 989, 196 
. 
Total Books ne as echo issn ome ace 74, 724 80, 403 13,145, 407 14, 765, 725 
Wrapping Paper— 
Manila (rope, jute, tag, etc.)................ 1, 604 2,208 266, 881 334, 955 
Heavy wrapping (mill wrappers)............ 23,258 26,115 1,039,413 1, 202, 537 
UMA AW EAD DING sol) al a ac ices Seed cn oe oe 373 - 24,351 - 
OPUS OE WOOC MANUS ., vesc.c se Woks cbecaec: 5,591 6,315 548, 993 610, 738 
LEGIT pra tor ll A pe a Rg 45,883 47,791 4,829,158 5,023,042 
AU OEROLM WIAD DINE yojos becca ates toawe. 14,713 14, 633 1,421,306 1,381, 128 
Ocal WIADDINES se 2 ate sycherace ee 91,417 97,057 8,130, 102 8,552,400 
Boards— 
NROGd-pikp pOard 2.40) hat oy eo oe ee 69,439 67,935 8, 803, 934 3, 820, 588 
ROCA WORT es soe eee Pe pct es tome 6, 066 12,584 316, 895 713,360 
CCUAAT 8) ore tf Ted eee aR ne Dee enka anni Ge 31,239 21,827 1,722,310 1,142,191 
Newapoardh tases oe cee No aiece cme aahee 4,160 691 238, 800 38,735 
PILAR SOUE Cy rhe OPO as 0) he tn ce hy ee 11,442 19,016 722,759 1,101,781 
Trunk, leather, binder’s and pressboard..... 231 339 44,753 53,902 
We DORT © ok mn herent mente eS 4,583 5, 235 331, 669 339, 538 
ALLObh er, DOATES yao <5. Hoge rss oes atanicn 17,486 27, 842 1,197,501 1,615, 709 
otal Boards. cress sete nee 144, 646 155,469 8,378, 621 8, 825, 804 
Other Paper— 
AUSSIE EA iets Sea ee eee oe 2,555 1, 892 538,517 390, 616 
BLOM OtcEet Ets oyna ner cath eerie hed cars eA 4,645 5,509 846,572 1,077,388 
BORED as tee eae ae OF UN bas cece 245 300 63, 700 72,000 
Building, roofing, and sheathing............ 23,800 28,049 2,051, 873 2,094,073 
MMIscelAneGus DADEI ob sore lidhenciclneeont ce 6,150 8, 256 737, 242 1,339, 275 
Total Other Paper. ......0...s<:- 37,395 44,006 4, 237,904 4,973,352 
Total Specified Paper.......... 1,884,705 2,266,143 140,160,675 158,182, 227 
Waspeehed Productscese ce mice ce econo - - 519,502 94,851 
Total All Products............. - - 140,680,177 158, 277,078 


Statistics of the combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper are properly two distinct indus- 
tries, the existence of combined pulp and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate 
many of their statistics. There were altogether 115 mills of all classes in operation 
in 1926, as compared with 114 in 1925 and 115in 1924. If the net value of production 
for the entire industry be considered as the sum of the value of pulpwood exported, 
pulp made for export and paper manufactured, the total for 1926 is $224,539,271, 
as compared with $202,781,017 for 1925, $187,174,703 for 1924, $188,642,109 for 
1923, $158,483,377 for 1922 and $154,641,077 for 1921. The total for 1926 was 
10-7 p.c. higher than that for 1925, and established a new high record. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1926 was 29,880 and 
their total payroll $44,175,502. The capital invested in the industry increased 
from $460,397,772 in 1925 to $501,184,714 in 1926. The total cut of pulpwood in 
Canada in 1926 was 5,621,305 cords, valued at $68,100,303, and of this total 
4,229,567 cords were used in Canadian pulp-mills, the remaining 1,391,738 cords, 
valued at $14,067,030, being exported unmanufactured to the United States. There 
were no importations of pulpwood into Canada. 
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The exports of wood pulp during the calendar year 1926 were 1,005,780 tons, 
valued at $52,077,122, as compared with 961,367 tons, valued at $47,931,905, for 
1925. Imports of pulp were 22,939 tons, valued at $1,211,186, in 1926, and 23,423 - 
tons, valued at $1,274,542, for 1925. Exports of newsprint paper were 1,731,986 
tons, valued at $114,090,595, for 1926, 1,401,654 tons, valued at $98,945,337, for 
1925, and 1,219,385 tons, valued at $90,990,711, for 1924. The external trade in 
these commodities is given in Tables 12 and 13 for the calendar years 1925 and 1926. 

The United States market absorbs annually about four-fifths’ of Canada’s 
pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to the United Kingdom 
and other widely distributed overseas markets. Two-thirds of the newsprint paper 
consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from 
wood or wood pulp imported from Canada. (See Tables 12 and 13.) 


12._Imports and Exports of Wood Pulp by Countries, calendar years 1925 and 1926. 


9 
Countries and Kinds of Pulp. A a 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. 
Imports— Tons. $ Tons. $ 

Krom the United States..-..0.-..--.. ssh 22,249 1,233,512 22,937 1,211,131 

Prom Other COUNULICS..e ee naees suites © tee 1,174 41,030 2 55 

Total wood pulp imported................ 23,423 1,274,542 22,939 1,211,186 

Exports— 

Mo theUnited Wine Om: san.s ce as. sle vale 72,187 2,523,349, 112,537 3,894,596 
WMechamicalipulp acc Ans ase acer 69, 206 2,360, 947 109, 956 3,691,320 
Ghemical tires .ncns. see erie eee, 2,981 162,402 2,581 203,276 

WotheiUnibed Statesa.a1.ce .ontoc aes cieecr 823, 857 41,587,300 817,571 43,220,471 
Mechanical ipulp.cen.d: daenmscra eee 281,748 7,931,787 258, 526 7,360, 166 
Chemical fibre. canto e ce nee cen ae 542,109 33,655,513 559,045 35, 860,305 

‘Pocother COUNGEIOS: osc osc ars'cisocit camiviceie 65,323 3,821,256 VES OPA 4,962,055 
Mechanrealinultticnuc sisiisec crete a 9,250 280,539 13,595 454,332 
CGhomaien Mitire aan-r aaah aes 56,073 3,540,717 62,077 4,507,723 

Total wood pulp exported................. 961,367 47,931,905 1,005,780 52,077,122 
Mechaniealipulpeacs ai semencte aa eters 360, 205 10,573,273 382,077 11,505, 818 
Chemical f1bre sincmtn ccs «ancreraste ote 601, 162 37,358, 632 623, 703 40,571,304 


13.—_Imports and Exports of Paper by Countries, calendar years 1925 and 1926. 


Countries and Kinds of Paper. ave LEB 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Imports—_ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
From the United Kingdom............... - 1,165,023 - 1,305, 107 
rom piesUmimeGea tates. caters ie misc eree - 7,075, 241 - 8,542,006 
Brom other countriessr =. eres eee 901,913 1, 130, 833 
Total paper and paper goods imported.... - 9,142,177 - 10,977,946 
Exports— 

TothevUnited, Kingdom.) 2s0.caeeeis = 3,442,119 - 3,085,749 
INS WYSE Ee creas Bee slope ce eaet mercer 19, 830 1,413, 678 15, 128 984, 132 
WV PAPI Ne s coherence mtetvarertre racer vata 6,196 899, 245 5, 023 643,792 
LaYorsnse AMADA Re mete ah car CRE eT tac - 884,427 - 1,036, 675 
All other paper and paper goods....... - 244,769 - 421,150 
Mo titer Umited Stabessmssacic dete oi leit tor - 95,461,138 - 108, 798,901 
ING WADIMIGs ne Jere tiaacie sins cise eaves 1,320, 600 93,103,556 1,627,857 106, 758, 735 
VSD DIN etree eee ticrsteradehearts eles totern are 38 2,300. 193 18, 986 
(0): 1120 ks RCT Act AACE nai GR Eee ROE = 1,954, 221 - 1, 648, 898 
All other paper and paper goods....... - 401, 024 - 372,282 
To other countries - 7,720, 789 - 9,529, 863 
IN@WSDrINb U2 Gee tanec sient 61, 224 4,428,103 89,006 6, 347, 728 
Wira porno tein, cnet cctnceee Sah 14, 530 1,910, 230 13, 805 1, 665, 532 
BOANGdS Gina ci ch cco etiam: aa - 882.911 - 404, 372 
All other paper and paper goods...... - 1,050, 245 ~ 1,112, 231 
Total paper and paper goods exported..... - 106, 624, 046 - 121,414,513 
IN GMS DIIL UE a ease en ee cr rae 1,401, 654 98,945,337 1,731,986 114,090, 595 
WIAD DINe woce mae naltine eo ceysce ae es 20,764 2,811,812 19,020 2,328,310 
PORTO e sehen ee cota aicincne icine - 8,170, 859 - 3,089, 945 
All other paper and paper goods....... - 1, 696, 038 - 1,905, 663 


er 
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Sawmills and pulp-mills are the two most important agents of secondary 
production among forest industries. They draw their supplies of raw material 
direct from the forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, 
sawmill by-products, pulp and paper. There are also a number of important 
industries which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some 
of them produce commodities made entirely of wood or wood pulp, others manu- 
facture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others produce 
articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. 
There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the 
manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first 
class includes the manufacture of paper products, sashes, doors and other millwork 
and planing-mill products, boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers, canoes, 
boats and small vessels, kitchen, baker’s and dairy woodenware, wooden pumps, 
piping, tanks and silos, spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class 
includes the manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and 
caskets, etc. 

The first two classes, wherein wood, wood pulp or paper is the chief or only 
component, were represented in Canada in 1925 by 3,838 establishments in which 
$242,672,755 was invested. These industries employed 64,370 workers whose 
salaries and wages amounted to $75,799,837. They used raw materials valued at 
$91,816,963 in the manufacture of commodities valued at $229,687,671. 

The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, brooms and brushes, etc. 

The fourth class could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly 
or indirectly. 


5.—Total Annual Forest Utilization. 


Table 14 gives the total value of primary forest production for 1922, 1923, 1924 
and 1925. It has been estimated that the total quantity of primary forest products 
in 1925 is equivalent to about 2,839,138,401 cubic feet of standing timber. 


14.—Total Values of Primary Forest Production, by Products, 1922-1925. 


eRRe—$————s————SSSSSsSSSSSS 


Items. 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 
‘ $ $ $ $ 

Harewood. 0/7 -crae. s o0t eet doaecmaosioes eck 38, 228, 702 38, 723,272 39,336,771 39,515,657 
EIGER e eG earch Cone CIR LEA ee eee, AE 13,215,986 13,228,547 14, 251,450 14,491,557 
POlGS IAC Ae! ese it 8 pacha is, Ms, dab ahe 1,707,378 2,998, 852 8,621,415 3,802,036 
POSS ea he tet eG oe LEE meas Mees: 1,354, 268 1,423,478 1,414,363 1,418,961 
CATA Pet AEL I ed. eA auras bos, 450,133 444,189 452,377 454,910 
MNS UO: seas wee cl ee, ee 1,721,025 1,615,667 1,296,710 1,249,021 
Wood-dor distillation’. 227028. sea tiecus ches. 479,299 540, 541 562,525 463,616 

ORES SE BY Be ferns cieln pie woe =: Sco sie(aia(e)sie's oldie ele e’ovoice 55,066, 273 69,352, 821 83,141, 692 71, 854, 926 
PRI Woodused s. ek ey TS occas tenes 40,375,599 43,594,592 44,241,582 48,012,602 
Miscellaneous products...........e0.ceeseeecs. 850,078 1,156,487 838, 231 3,747,996 
Square timber exported.............00.c000-. 1,492, 344 4,037,030 3,317,225 2,643,543 
WORD OMDOLLOM ae re ton PE on ese. 3,270,575 5,095,168 4,855,298 4,778,108 
Pulpwood exported..2025) 0.8 esos) obe en 10,359, 762 13,525,004 13,536,058 14,168,935 
Miscellaneous exports......ccscscsccococecs 0. 2,278,674 | 1,723,683 2,281,013 2,674, 693 


Total Primary Products....... ....| 170,850,096 | 197,459,331 213,146,710 209, 276,561 


— 
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The primary forest production during 1925 is shown by products in Table 15. 
The quantity reported in column 2, multiplied by the converting factor, gives 
the equivalent amount in standing timber as in column 4. Values are then given 


in column 5. 


15.—Primary Forest Production, by Products, 1925. 


Bes Quantity Gon Equivalent 
Provtcts Unit | reported [vertne| '9ime, | Total 
estimated. aS timber. 
ca, ft. $ 

Wire wood .a2-ther oe eee eee ers Cords 9,159,143 95 | 870,118,585 | 39,515,657 
MGR je su tcidan Leet tee ee kae oer ne Number 16, 744,579 12 200, 934, 948 14,491,557 
Rolestcoitee tens) Paneer eee eeter < 865,581 13 11, 252,553 3,802,036 
(Posts )/5..6 one soe RE EL oir ae *$ 14, 743,193 2 29,486,386 1,418,961 
Rails’: 4... tec eee eee eee its 3 5,321,213 2 10, 642, 426 454,910 
Mining timber sees eeeae eee ea M lin. ft. 50,418 328 16,537,104 1,249,021 
Wood for distillation.{ 2: 3.1.4). 2. 2-eoee Cords 49,514 123 6,090, 222 463,616 
THORS Ga Wishes cece ee ter rea ae = eiereratetor= M ft. b.m. 4,249,216 219 | 930,578,304 | 71,854,926 
Pulpwood use@-.2.s -ydee = aes aceite = Cords 3,668,959 117 | 429,268, 203 48,012,602 
Miscellaneous products..........---++++++ ss 412,601 117 48,274,317 3,747,996 
Square timber exported............-.---- M ft. b.m. 116,986 219 25,619, 934 2,643,543 
Togs exportedss.2 cee eel seer ale ae 291,509 219 63, 840,471 4,778,108 
Pulpwood. exported. ............e+------* Cords 1,423,502 117 | 166,549,734 | 14,168,935 
Miscellaneous exports..... ....-+2---00+- sf 255,942 117 29,945,214 2,674, 693 

otal tie .c ene ita cee peer - - — |2,839,138,401 | 209,276,561 


Grand Total Manufactures of Wood and Paper and their Products.— 


The grand total for the Wood and Paper group of the industrial census, including 
the lumber industry, the pulp and paper industry and all other industries which use 
wood and its products as their only or chief component material, is given as follows, 
for 1925:—the number of establishments was 6,652 as compared with 6,906 in 
1924; the capital investment was $907,204,530 as compared with $879,307,261 
in the preceding year; the grand total number of employees was 127,859 as com- 
pared with 127,551, and the salaries and wages were $148,457,748 as compared 
with $148,529,075 in 1924; the cost of materials was $246,551,591 as against 
$246,078,592, and the gross value of products was $557,194,453 as against 


$546,504,108 in 1924. Details are given in the Manufactures section on pp. 422 
and 423. 
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7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing-up of damage due to forest fires has ever 
been made for Canada, but it is estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest has been 
burned and 13 p.c. eut for use, and that 27 p.c. remains; moreover, that one-third 
as much mature timber has been burned in the last six years as has fallen to the 
axe. 


The historic Miramichi fire, in 1825, burned along the valley of the Miramichi 
river in New Brunswick, and on a belt 80 miles long and 25 miles wide almost 
every living thing was killed. One hundred and sixty people perished, 1,000 head 
of stock were killed, and a number of towns, including Newcastle, Chatham and 
Douglastown, were destroyed. The damage to the forest was not even estimated. 
Damage to other property was placed at $300,000. 


About 1845 vast areas were burned over west of lake Superior; many of them 
still remain bare of tree growth. Some years later a very extensive fire burned 
along the Height of Land from lake Timiskaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce 
fire swept more than 2,000 square miles of forest from lake Nipissing westward along 
the north shore of Georgian bay, while many smaller fires north of lake Superior 
completed a chain of desolation across the province. About the same time the 
greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in Quebec, was swept by 
one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires in 1891 and 1896 
devastated over 2,000 square miles of country in the southern Algoma district. In 
Quebec, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John railway also 
suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires, while millions of dollars worth of 
timber in the Ottawa country also fell a prey to the flames. 


During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over Northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated, on July 11, 1911, in 4 conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives 
and property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 
region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people, the exact number 
never having been determined. During 1922, a third fire, covering in part the 
areas burned over by the previous fires, destroyed the town of Haileybury and 
other centres and caused 40 deaths. In 1908, a fire originating in the forest around 
Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city, caused 25 deaths, rendered 6,000 
people homeless and damaged property to the estimated extent of $5,000,000. 
These are a few of the outstanding historical disasters. Every year thousands of 
acres are devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate 
are rapidly depleting our forest resources. From 1922 to 1926, 742,772 acres of 
merchantable timber were burned over annually, and the average amount of timber 
destroyed annually is estimated as equivalent to 4,105,690 M feet board measure. 
In addition there were 891,254 acres of young growth and 500,944 acres of cut-over 
land burned over, on which the increment of perhaps 30 years, on the average, was 
destroyed. ‘ 


Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when 
the forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again 
in the fall when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with dry leaves. 
Statistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec 
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protective associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due 
to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways 
are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, 
including lumbering operations and incendiarism, account for small proportions, 
and only a few are attributed to lightning, except in southern British Columbia, 
where in 1924-5-6, 25 p.c. were so caused. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in eastern 
Canada. In Quebec, it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is now causing damage in Northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. While the attacks of fungi are more insidious, the loss caused by the various 
forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects 
under normal conditions. The butt rot in balsam fir is especially prevalent, and 
the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. Poplar and white 
birch seldom reach over 10 inches in diameter without considerable decay, and, 
since these species form such a large proportion of the young growth, the loss, 
though it has never been computed, must be very great. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,900,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fire destroys annually about 700,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth on 1,400,000 acres of various ages, representing the annual growth 
of 25 to 30 million acres. The destruction occasioned by the spruce bud-worm 
averages 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per annum, besides the injury from bark-beetles 
and other insects. The loss due to fungi and windfall is not known, but is undoubt- 
edly large. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being depleted 
at the rate of upwards of 5,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 
534,000,000 acres of young, growing forest, an average annual increment of 10 
cubic feet per acre would cover this depletion, but in view of the destruction of 
young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, caused 
by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced at the 
present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing greatly 
in excess of this quantity. 


8.—The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade. 


An article on the above subject was contributed by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., 
of the Department of Public Archives, to the 1925 edition of the Year Book, where 
it appears at pages 318 to 323. 
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IV.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which came 
after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization and 
discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are as follows:— 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the “banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when 
trade routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal 
followed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur 
trade, always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated 
number of settlers. But séttlement and the fur trade could never go together— 
settlement, by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly 
expensive—and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and 
romance, took all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. Trade 
spread west and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to 
Montreal and Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent 
yearly to France from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘Beaver’ was made the Canadian 
currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 30 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a 
safe harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in F rance, but being repulsed, turned to 
England. The charter of the ‘Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the 
company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). In 1676, merchandise costing £650 
was sent to the bay, and the furs got by barter sold in England for £19,500. The 
dividend on the stock of £10,500 was sometimes as high as 100 p.c. During the 
struggle with the French, beginning about 1685, no return was made, but with the 
English victory the company resumed payments, usually amounting to 20 p.c. per 
annum. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths of rivers; 
the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven 
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other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 1821, 
the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest Com- 
pany brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be added 
to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monoply of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between 
the North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 

The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. Com- 
petition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days 
prior to 1821. The modern competition, though it ranges throughout Canada, has 
centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg is now the 
chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though 
Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel from London. Mont- 
real collects the furs of the Ottawa Valley and the Quebec hinterland, and receives 
the bulk of the supplies. 

During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States. Of the $5,100,000 worth of undressed furs exported to England 
and the United States in 1914, England received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of 
$13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 went to England However, since 1919 the 
proportion taken by the English market has again increased, the figures for the 
12 months ending June 30, 1926, showing that of the undressed furs exported, 
$6,435,715 worth went to England and $10,319,264 worth to the United States. 
At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an international fur market, 
holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 949,565 pelts, valued 
at $5,057,114, were disposed of. At the auction sales held in Montreal in 1926 
there were 1,451,151 pelts sold for $6,241,164. Sales are also held at Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. <A growing industry is that of the dressing and dyeing of furs. In 1925 
the number of fur skins treated in Canadian plants was 4,190,351, compared with 
3,473,909 in 1924. The plants in operation numbered 10 in 1925 and 8 in 1924. 

Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining 
and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther 
afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable, Bolivian chinchilla and 
Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by a continued 
decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other methods to 
supply the demand by re-naming common and despised furs and by encouraging 
the use of the furs of domestic animals. About 40 years ago, Persian lamb, 
astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, came into general use. 
Several Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada, the largest of which is 
situated in Alberta. Of fur-bearing wild animals the fox has proved the most 
suited for domestication. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came 
in the period of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction of woven wire fencing. 
Other animals have been domesticated, though less successfully than the fox— 
raccoon, mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. Fora review of the fur farming 
industry of Canada, see pp. 259 to 261. 
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Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of Government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
Departments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the 
conservation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which 
the attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recom- 
mendations. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating 
to the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game” 
mammals and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or other. The 
Board serves entirely without remuneration and in the seven years of its existence 
has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period 
of years. Licenses are required for trapping and trading, and a direct revenue is 
derived by the provinces and territories from raw furs. 

Commencing with 1881, records of the value of production of raw furs in 
Canada were obtained in the decennial censuses. In 1880, the value of pelts is 
shown to have been $987,555, and in 1910, to have been $1,927,550. In 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced the annual collection of returns from 
fur traders, and for the season 1919-20 the value of pelts purchased from trappers 
and fur farmers is shown to have been $21,387,005. This figure should not be taken 
as representative of the value of an average year’s production, as abnormally high 
prices were paid for pelts during the early part of the season. 

Present Production.—For 1920-21, the total fur production of Canada was 
valued at $10,151,594, for 1921-22 at $17,438,867, for 1922-23 at $16,761,567, for 
1923-24 at $15,643,817, for 1924-25 at $15,441,564 and for 1925-26 at $15,072,244. 
For the calendar years 1925 and 1926 the value of the pelts sold from fur farms was 
$781,383 and $1,218,111. In both years the large item in the production was silver 
fox, which, being more valuable as well as more tractable, is more successfully 
bred. Statistics of the number and value of pelts produced are given by provinces 
in Table 1 for the years 1924-25 and 1925-26, while the number and value of pelts 
in 1924-25 and 1925-26 and the average value per pelt in the same years are given 
by kinds in Table 2. 


1.—Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years endea June 30, 1925 and 1926. 


Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 
Provinces. — 
1924-25. 1925-26. 1924-25. 1925-26. 

$ $ 
Prince Edward Island ; 4,944 326, 669 308, 687 
Nova Scotials. via). ob. 9. f 60,912 271,753 301, 450 
New Brunswick............. 63,124 246, 091 288, 252 
UCDO eee 269,875 2,272,095 2,250, 809 
ONESEIO so teh eas foie tv, AIA wre oN 696,413 3,406, 868 3,491,512 
ISNITODA oe We oe ete ee ee ee eat 600,536 1,589,078 1,869,904 
PRIA LOL OMRT ee trees Meet R198 a og ; 650, 811 1, 804,052 1,370,554 
A pertas weet anise 3, 48: 975, 855 2,030,974 2,122,778 
BYIMISHCOMM DIA ah cna it. Maeno Be | p 153,574 1,403,769 1,121,620 
ROR ie kee ee ee 35,767 309,549 320, 803 
Northwest Territories...) 350 it... 148, 885 174,337 1,780, 666 1,625, 875 
Total fOr CAnagdg. oy) a 3,820,326 3,686, 148 15, 441,564 15,072, 244 
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2.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animais 
taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1925 and 1926. 


? Number of Pelts. Total Value of Pelts. Average Value per Pelt. 
ey 1924-25. 1925-26. 1924-25, 1925-26, 1924-25. 1925-26. 

Bad or, se yaereicissiciestouete spoke 9,298 13,373 29,035 48, 608 3-37 : 3-48 
Bear, black and brown...... 8, 209 6, 096 65,290 41,470 6-00 6-80 
Bear ,2TIZZ1V Abstractor: 41 37 589 277 14:37 7-49 
Bear wwitite dees seeserepricteet 456 330 12, 834 3,512 28-14 10-64 
Bear, unspecified............ 220 7H 2,193 668 - 8-68 
Beavieric sc cteireets tee 151,913 111,707 | 3,081,975 | 2,208,855 20-22 19-77 
Coyotereantss cacti: 85, 858 94,6981 858, 895 789,315 10-00 8-34 
Ermine (weasel)... ......-. 308,125 482,211 318,453 640, 833 1-03 1-33 
Fisher or pekan............. 4,230 5, 899 204,994 219, 806 48-46 37-27 
MOXACLOSS ee oes cies eis 21,133 21,730 686, 655 533,113 32-45 24-53 
Boxy red haaemoemiissiesareei 82,610 90,745 | 1,231,351 | 1,274,816 14:91 14-05 
BOX Stele cesslesaieraeieles\e 7, 858 12,464 755, 564 987, 246 96-15 79-21 
Hlox,iblue’ nee siete sates 219 372 11,886 18,609 54-27 50-00 
POR; WIC n, weit «aire teateteits 44,316 35,026 | 1,502,694.) 1,091,144 33-91 31-15 
HIOX;fISUC, actieeeatoicters ctete norestte 747 633 2,241 4,487 3-00 7-09 
Fox, unspecified........ 180 165 3,421 3,391 19-00 20-55 
TiYNK 5 Stacie vices cioyeiiereersis eh 29,608 83,054 620, 583 607,459 20-96 18-38 
Marten or sable.......... .. 41,504 36,940 798, 688 676,405 19-24 18-31 
Mimletrttaisw sricicmiceaes eles 166,331 156,658 | 1,663,620} 2,024,866 10-00 12-93 
Muskrat iacnnctics erica etre 2,515,142 | 1,953,545 | 2,780,211 | 3,014,175 1-11 1-54 
ObbOr Ao dectociesemtenemtet 11,277 10, 644 288,270 249,285 25-56 23-42 
Rabbiticinconscas arenes 154,673 427,567 7,834 25,745 0-05 0-06 
RACCOOL. seree w sass 34, 846 32,545 181,376 207,517 5-21 6-38 
Skunk. es ieee. aeshaein Senyse 119,016 130,172 192,136 204, 234 1-61 1-57 
Squirrel......... Bogteeteess 114 2,640 11 261 0-10 0-10 
Wildi@at cateuesaacen cece 3,941 3,324 21,432 17,578 5-44 5-29 
AWOlE RRR ss sets cers vate elo etons 8,397 13,6111 99,261 153,623 11-82 11-29 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 941 1,113 11,783 13,758 12-52 12-36 
CaribOlincns center tei. 6 <1 8 4 39 15 4-88 3-75 
Doers Weptteiscupmrcmire esate, 7,139 6, 789 9,890 9,779 1-39 1-44 
MoOse re tege cas cs tnohee koe 1,539 876 5,037 2,997 3°27 3-42 
Mountain goat.............- - 3 - 6 = 2-00 
Mountain sheep............. - 3 - 5 - 1-67 
Panther or cougar........... 19 9 146 38 7:68 4-22 
Civet/ CAL c.icrlegvenieietain.s 118 229 39 103 0-33 0-45 
Domestic:cate. sta tejsetaee-ce 300 859 138 250 0-46 0-29 


ee ee a ar a a er ed) 


Total for Canada....| 3,820,326 | 3,686,148 | 15,441,564 | 15,072,244 2 ce 


1 Coyote pelts in Manitoba are included with wolf pelts in 1925-26. 
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V.—THE FISHERIES. 
1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted the 
mainland of North America, gave it the name of “Bacalaos’’, the Basque word 
for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank before 
1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks to 
prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then returning to France 
with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as 
plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor 
in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds— 
the product being salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to 
France. Jacques Cartier, when he went up the St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces 
everywhere of these early “Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms, as 
well as in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far from 
home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac 
by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect 
permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the 
first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day the 
Canadian domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest both to 
Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
war (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of 
the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. ' 


2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
‘ not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 Square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, 
or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only 
a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore 6,000 miles in 
length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the Pacific coast of the 
Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered; whilst 
throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half 
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of the fresh water on the globe, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is. the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and is known to contain 
a, number of valuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, the Canadian 
fisheries may be divided into Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 


The Fishing Grounds of Canada. 
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Estuarian Fisheries of British Columbia and Pacific Ocean Fisheries. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, hair seal and white 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
Provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinongé. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small 
boats, usually motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels 
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with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat 
fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls ; whilst trap 
nets, haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod 
is a staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the 
important season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and 
sold as finnan haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 to 
100 tons, carrying from 12 to 20 men, operating with trawl lines from dories. The 
fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle Ground and 
Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for 
months at a time, and in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom come to 
grief. When they return, the fish, which have been split and salted on board, are 
taken ashore, washed and dried. The West Indies are the chief market for this 
product. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that cured by 
Nova Scotia fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, was 
introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are now 
several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotia ports. They operate practically 
the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish trade. 


Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; to-day the canneries number almost 500 
and give work to nearly 7,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning 
lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but a decline is 
now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now 
found in somewhat diminished quantities. In New Brunswick the canning of 
sardines, which are young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, is second only 
to lobstering. 

The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts; and though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the 
lumber camps of New Brunswick or in the collieries of Nova Scotia. A few from 
Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart from restrict- 
ions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men on 
shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into 
subsidiary occupations. 

In view of the various disabilities attaching to the industry, an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature of Nova Scotia was passed in 1905, which provided for the 
organization of fishermen’s unions or “stations” throughout the province, in affiliation 
with a central body, to meet annually for the discussion of common problems such 
as transportation facilities, the cordage supply, prices, methods of catching and 
curing fish, etc. Several successful conventions were held. In New Brunswick 
similar legislation was enacted. After a few years’ existence, however, the unions 
ceased to operate, and fishing activities are again prosecuted independently by the 
various individuals and firms interested. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence form a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 
though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield afairreturn. The Quebec inland fisheries 
are comparatively unimportant. The story of the Great Lakes fisheries is one of 
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reckless early depletion and subsequent slow recovery through re-stocking. Single 
hauls of 90,000 whitefish were once common, in the Detroit river the fish used to 
be driven into pens where they were captured or dried by the hundreds of thousands, 
to be used later as fertilizer. All this reaped its due reward in barren waters and 
a demoralized market. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight 
months, and though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large number 
depend on miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving westward, 
lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the 
north and east furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish and 
pickerel are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties 
abound. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined to the 
regions north of the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities are 
taken. The problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes 
of the continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds 
of smaller bodies of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point of view. 
The lakes of the west, however, repeating the part which the St. Lawrence played 
in the days of the French régime, and the cod banks in the history of New England, 
have assisted greatly in the settlement of the country by providing a much needed 
food supply for the pioneers. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
fisheries. The great piscatorial wealth of British Columbia, however—the source 
from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of Canada, 
and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the estuarian 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of the Pacific 
slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not the true 
salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the British Columbia 
coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the chum salmon. 
Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its abundance and 
its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which have created so keen 
a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, which used to be 
the chief source of supply, but has now yielded place to the Skeena and other northern 
waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent from year to year. The run begins 
late in July and is at its height in the opening weeks of August, though the northern 
rivers have a somewhat earlier season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much 
larger fish; it was the species first used in the United States for canning. The run 
begins early in the spring and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running 
like the sockeye in compact schools during September and October on the Fraser 
and earlier on the northern streams. The chum salmon is salted for export to the 
Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many of the employees in 
this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese preponderating in the 
canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing operations. 


Until récent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. ‘The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
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until recently. There is also the whale fishery which has been organized in recent 
years with three stations, one on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. The yearly catch of about 400 (269 in 1926) includes whales of many 
kinds—sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm whale. 
Whale hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns—a method 
which was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used—oil, whale- 
bone and guano are its more important products. Black cod, oulachon, smelts, 
pilchards, sturgeon, shad and bass are also abundant in British Columbia waters. 


A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, whose 
historic headquarters was the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the workings of 
the Pelagic Sealing Treaty of 19111. The hair-seal fleets of the North Atlantic 
make St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters; a few Canadian vessels, how- 
ever, clearing from Halifax, N.S., take fur-seals off the F alkland islands. 


Game Fish.—The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. Fish- 
ing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
lands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived from 
the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting 
purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during the summer 
months. 


3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction 
over the fisheries under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of 
inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. The expenditure 
of the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year 1926-27, including Civil Govern- 
ment salaries, contingencies, etc., was $1,552,345, and the revenue $225,379. In 
1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered the status 
of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. To-day the Dominion 
controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the 
fisheries of the three Prairie Provinces. The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec are con- 
trolled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all pro- 
vinces rests with the Dominion Government. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion 
operating 32 hatcheries,? 6 subsidiary hatcheries and 4 salmon-retaining ponds 
in 1926, at a cost of $258,000, and distributing 722,000,000 eggs, fry or older fish, 
mostly B.C. salmon and whitefish. The young fish are distributed gratis if the 
waters in which they are to be placed are suitable. 


1For the text of this treaty, see pp. lxxxvii-xciii of the Statutes of Canada, 1912. 
* Eight of these hatcheries were transferred to the province of Ontario as from July 1, 1926. 
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Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, B.C.; 
Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British Columbia and the chief Maritime 
Province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly professors and trained 
specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured 
fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish, and numerous other prac- 
tical problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


Direct Assistance.—For the rest, the action of the Government has been in 
the way of rendering direct assistance in specific cases of difficulty. Experimental 
reduction plants were operated for some years to encourage the capture of dog-fish. 
For some time also, an expert was engaged to conduct a series of demonstrations 
of the Scottish method of curing herring, with a view to improving the Canadian 
cured product. Under authority of the Fish Inspection Act, systems of instruction 
in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making and inspection of the cured 
product have been conducted by specially appointed officials for some years. Fish 
canneries, again, are inspected under the authority of the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act. A quarterly bulletin on the sea fisheries is issued for the benefit of the trade. 
Finally, a fleet of armed cruisers patrols the coastal and inland waters for the pre- 
vention of poaching and the enforcement of regulations. 

During the war it became desirable to increase as far as possible the consump- 
tion of fish, reserving the less perishable animal foods for export to our allies. The 
Government, therefore, undertook to provide for the rapid transit of sea fish on its 
railway lines to the markets of the inland provinces, and by a publicity campaign 
to stimulate the consumption of fish. Much was accomplished in this direction, 
and the present annual per capita consumption of fish in Canada is estimated at 
upwards of 22 pounds. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but their 
liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and 
to fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the 
unsettled bays on this portion of the North Shore. 

Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818, were set at rest in the years 1854-1866, by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in Atlantic terri- 
torial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the ‘Halifax Award”, the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the ‘“Unratified Treaty of 1888’, 
under which United States fishing vessels were granted, without fee, annual licenses 
authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to trans-ship 
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catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi 
licenses. Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that the United States 
fishing vessels, on paying $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licenses 
conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, but Canada continued to issue modus vivendi licenses up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the 
following year the modus vivendi licenses were revived in Canada, but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and the United States fishing vessels are now lim- 
ited to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 


On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as re-stock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State Governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an International Commission first discussed the question, while in 1922 the 
prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for 5 years, with a view to conservation, 
was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. 


The Halibut Fishery —The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States ports, but owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore one of those referred 
to the Canadian-American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the 
Governments of the two countries to consider a settlement of outstanding fishery 
questions between Canada and the United States. In 1922 Canada proposed 
that the halibut question should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, 
and resulted in the treaty signed Mar. 2, 1923, “For the Protection of the Pacific 
Halibut”. Under this treaty a close season is provided for halibut fishing from 
Nov. 16 in each year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive. This treaty was 
ratified on Oct. 21, 1924, and became effective Nov. 1, 1924 (see c. 61 of the 
Statutes of 1923 and c. 4 of the Statutes of 1924), 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., ¢. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for 
the distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 
in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1926, 
payment was made on the following basis:—to owners of vessels entitled to receive 
bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed 
$80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $7.50 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 13 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $5.60 each. The claims paid numbered 11,036, compared with 9,979 
paid in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1926 was $159,768. Details 
of the distribution of bounties for the years 1923 to 1926 are as follows:— 
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1.—Government Bounties paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1923-1926. 


Number PRY received Amount of bounties paid. 
Provinces. eT 

1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. || 1923. | 1924. ) 1925. ) 1926. 

TENG. No. No. No. $ $ age $ 
Princes Howard land 9 eae 1,202 | 1,546 | 1,546] 2,066 || 10,154 | 11,410 | 10,671 | 13,221 
Nowa Seotia Mine) eee 9,577 | 10,205 | 10,060 | 10,628 || 91,262 | 86,300 | 82,551 | 83,007 
Now Brunswick. pa aaere ey 1,556 | 1,633 | 2,163 | 2,079 |) 16,123 | 15,634 | 18,824 | 16,721 
Qisbee., (eee tere) eens, 5,345 | 6,430 | 7,023 | 7,554 || 42,878 | 46,482 | 47,948 | 46,819 
Poialsactoce es oh 17,740 | 19,814 | 20,792 | 22,322 |1159, 917 [159,826 [159,992 | 159,768 


Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Branches of the Dominion and Provincial Governments having 
jurisdiction with regard to fisheries throughout Canada. These Branches comprise 
the Fisheries Branch of the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries, exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario and Quebec, which have 
jurisdiction over the fisheries of their respective provinces, excepting that in the 
case of Quebec the fisheries of the Magdalen islands are under the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion authorities. The Province of British Columbia has a Fisheries Branch, 
but it does not engage in independent statistical work. Under the arrangement 
above referred to, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the 
fresh state or domestically prepared are collected by the local officers of the Fish- 
eries Branches, checked in the Department of Marine and F isheries and compiled 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, 
schedules similar to those of other sections of the Census of Industries are sent by 
the Bureau to the operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries 
officers assisting in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. In 1844, the estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It 
doubled in the following decade, and by 1860 had well passed the $1,000,000 mark. 
Ten years later it was $6,000,000, and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the 90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1911, $34,000,000. ~The highest figure 
was reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000. (It will be understood that these 
figures represent the total values of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned 
or otherwise prepared state.) Meanwhile the number of employees had mounted 
to over 70,000, and the total capital invested to over $50,000,000 in certain years, 
though the industry as a whole did not progress proportionately with the marked 
industrial expansion which set in after 1896. 


Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken, the cod is the most valuable 
fishery; in the past 20 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
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to third place, while halibut takes fourth place among the chief commercial fishes. 
These changes have, of course, affected the relative standing of the provinces, 
British Columbia now occupying the leadership that in earlier times belonged to 
Nova Scotia, and producing in recent years nearly half the total value. The yearly 
record of production since 1870, the total production by provinces for the past six 
years, and the record by principal fish products for the past five years in descending 
order of importance, are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. Itis significant that the pro- 
duction of 1926 is more valuable than that of any other year except the years of 
inflated prices—1918 and 1919. In 1918 the index number of prices of articles of 
marine origin was 172-5 and in 1919 177-5, as compared with 155-3 in 1926. 


‘TOTAL VALUE OF FISHERIES OF CANADA 1870-1925 


2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1926. 


Nore.—From 1870 to 1906, years ended June 30; from 1907 to 1917, years ended Mar. 31; since 1917, 
calendar years. No statistics are available for 9 month period ended Mar, 31, 1907. 


Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. Years. Value. 
Se pe | a Se | ae 
$ $ $ $ 
6,577,391!) 1884....... 17,766,404] 1.808::5 Sate. 195667; 021)) 191S 25202 33,389,464 
7,573,199] 1885....... 17,722,973]| 1899....... 21,891, 706)| 1914....... 33,207,748 
9,570,116|| 1886....... 18,679, 288|| 1900....... 21,557,639]! 1915....... 31,264,631 
10, 754,997/| 1887....... 18,386,103] 1901....... 25,737,159)| 1916....... 35,860, 708 
11,681,886) 1888....... 17,418,510) 1902....... 21,959,433) 1917....... 39,208,378 
10, 350,385) 1889....... 17,665,256] 1903....... 23,4008 78|) 191 iiss pee 52,312,044 
11,117,000) 1890....... 17, 714,902)} 1904....... 23,516,439] 1918....... 60,259, 744 
12,005,934) 1891....... 18,977,878) 1905....... 29,479,562) 1919....... 56,508,479 
TRL Sereeich ere 13,215,678) 1892....... 18,941,171]) 1906....... 26,279,485]| 1920....... 49, 241,339 
LULL) es feletpe lege sk 13,529, 254|| 1893....... 20,686, 661)/ 1908....... 25,499,349] 1921....... 34,931,935 
TSAO nectar 14,499,979) 1894....... 20,719,573] 1909....... 25,451,085) 1922....... 41,800, 210 
LOBE Se ests ee 15, 817,162) 1895....... 20,199,338] 1910....... 29,629,169] 1923....... 42,565,545 
CP Ree ee 16,824,092)! 1896....... 20,407,425] 1911....... hee es Sete pate 
1eSGc ee 16,958,192) 1897....... 22,783,546] 1912....... - - saan aces 56°360, 633 
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3.— Total Value of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1921-1926. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
Nova Scotia.......... eer 
New Brunswick 


IAlipertatemceccies mele eae 
MC UKONS. Secitee ois whe aterelatetahet 
Total for Canada.. 


| 


28,988 


1922. 


18,849,658 
10,107 


1923. 


115917 


34,931,935 


41,800,210 


42,565,545 


1924. 


$ 
1,201,772 
8,777,251 
5,383,809 
2,283,314 
3,557,587 
1,232,563 
482,492 
339,107 
21,257,567 
18,773 


44,534,235 


1925. 1926. 
$ $ 

1,598,119 1,358,934 
10,213,779 | 12,505,922 
4,798,589 5,325,478 
3,044,919 3,110,964 
3,436,412 3,152,193 
1,466,939 2,328,803 

494,882 444,288 

458,504 749,076 


22,414,618 | 27,367,109 


15,370 


17,866 


47,942,131 | 56,360,633 


4.—Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1922-1926. 
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Kinds of Fish. 
Salimtontere ssruiis sere: cwt. 
TEE Mb oe, Oba ccacosnDAoe cwt. 
obsterstenacatescs: se at 
(0616 nooo aon anouneapEce ah 
1a Suptites saan one dnnodoe ae 
Whitefish \faas-lsseceie ape 
Haddock p.ddee net oh 
MALCINCS Weerctslelare eles one, lex 
Pickereleanecsteeecerr no 
Smelts: cn eiciesisas soe oe 
TEV OUb = iajac/epeee sore ae 
Mackerel .....5 <i00sieieis'oe's onda 
Clams and quahaugs... bel 
PUG Sererecsresisreerors stern Say: hy 
Percheetasecct esses er 
Pickerel, blue:.+......- as 
SCUPLEON. yeaa tee os 
Oysters enn siete as ase el na 
Hake and cusk........ cwt. 
TEV RG enc doumaosunes nN 
AMUN XSecaqes aooonaaged ar 
IDO Kkentesseecscoaneanes ont 
Pollock: treasaeccnticeie a 
PiCHATU S series on 
PWOrdtish mec cece seer on 
Scallops ssc. cece: ot 


Alewives 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
1,547,099 | 1,561,738 | 2,024,675 
13,593,414 | 12,534,515 | 13,784,920 
323,902 354,325 359,647 
4,342,526 | 6,596,452 | 5,878,870 
363,925 381,628 272,213 
5,956,450 | 6,365,362 | 4,169,171 
2,348,398 | 1,801,757 | 1,888,316 
5,377,020 | 4,079,397 | 5,443,814 
1,854,050 | 1,841,062 | 2,127,432 
2,084,197 | 2,659,804 | 3,147,123 
158,781 157,788 167,706 
1,485,567 | 1,629,143 | 1,747,528 
307,733 304,565 337,860 
952,533 | 1,046,808 | 1,013,253 
244, 703 134,561 270,076 
708,381 | 1,016,810 | 1,244,605 
83,149 108,869 ; 101,610 
741,000 909,471 | 1,010,015 
83,268 65,254 90,428 
934,608 868,629 | 1,154,641 
76,806 68,232 76,858 
775,976 823,767 990,321 
251,478 141,749 215,590 
1,500,357 617,978 | 1,021,242 
40,435 44,040 60,357 
190,860 215,826 320, 241 
39,325 43,674 53,995 
174,233 197,024 230,261 
27,194 31,049 29,387 
153,926 184,240 185,350 
63,585 32,547 30,601 
260,699 179,011 168,306 
3,687 5,431 7,174 
97,778 176,619 248,786 
19,427 22,949 28,982 
144,082 152,776 212,408 
262,660 93,520 192,811 
376,953 143, 578 316,508 
19,013 16,679 18,183 
119,026 136,492 130,334 
45,423 23,785 42,346 
153,414 127,661 175,268 
13,144 14,367 15,635 
93,458 99,848 127,285 
154, 693 71,249 54,787 
199,994 105,616 107,691 
20,342 19,492 27,485 
106,055 92,036 82,845 
11,164 14,343 5,575 
102,789 155,020 96,157 
10,781 13,890 10,350 
63,803 85,205 70,655 
55,261 52, 699 32,069 
110,464 81,417 60,132 


1925. 


1,933,260 


15,760,630 
340,007 
4,185,391 
340,838 
5,552,977 
2,309,000 
6,232,821 
2,413,973 
3,117,841 
186,648 
1,990,108 
344, 386 
1,171,555 
158,533 
1,017,206 
86,877 
1,056,169 
76,795 
1,035,504 
81,292 
1,097,728 
187,661 
663,628 
54,986 
290,063 
54,217 
278,369 
27,532 
180,497 
34,453 
275,624 
6, 243 
201, 227 


Increase or 
decrease, 

1926 
1926. compared 
with 1925, 
inc.+,dec.-. 
2,180,470 |+ 247,210 
19,607,082 |+ 3,846,452 
339,918 |— 89 
4,935,472 |+ 750,081 
339,583 j— 1,255 
5,883,672 |+ 330,695 
2,733,864 |+ 424,864 
6,995,283 |+ 762,462 
2,423,457 |+ 9,484 
3,238,919 |+ 121,078 
190,644 |+ 3,996 
2,167,865 j-+ 177,757 
496,802 |+ 152,416 
1,754,846 |+ 583,291 
173,166 |+ 14,633 
1,175,268 |+ 158,062 
126,086 |+ 39,209 
1,385,856 |+ 329,687 
92,311 |+ 15,516 
1,174,185 |+ 188,681 
78,710 |— 2,582 
1,051,196 |— 46,532 
115,487 |— 72,174 
443,155 |— 220,473 
54,230 |— 756 
268,887 |— 21,176 
72,520 |+ 18,303 
407,181 |+ 128,812 
30,498 |+- 2,966 
230,155 |+ 49,658 
30,385 |— 4,068 
182,310 |— 93,314 
5,198 |— 1,045 
159,438 |— 41,789 
22,255 |+ 827 
209,378 |+- 24,025 
151,051 |— 23,085 
208,502 |-— 92,218 
10,358 |— 4,598 
89,371 |— 24,944 
101,525 j+ 39,721 
645,945 |4+ 355,191 
24,466 |+ 8,791 
231,559 |+ 85,497 
86,416 |+ 10,020 
124,957 |— 2,458 
969,958 |+ 650,985 
1,256,7213)+ 1,073,810 
12,936 |+ 8,285 
207,248 |+ 129,039 
23,200 |+ 5,482 
151,926 |+ 54,175 
712,237 |-+ 14,772 
149,619 |+ 44,785 


ee a EEE 


. _1 Caught and landed. #Marketed. 3 The total value in 1926 includes pilchard oil and meal, while 
in 1925 these items were included under the common head of fish oi] and fish meal. 
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Operations in 1926.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1926 was $56,360,- 
633, as compared with $47,942,131 in 1925, $44,534,235 in 1924, $42,565,545 for 
1923 and $41,800,210 for 1922. In Tables 5 and 6 will be found a detailed statement 
for the whole of Canada of each fish product marketed, with comparative figures for 
the preceding year—Table 5 dealing with sea fish and Table 6 with products of the 
inland fisheries. In Table 7 an analysis is made of the change in the value of each 
product from the preceding year due to variations in price and quantity respectively. 
It will be seen that the largest items of decrease in quantity were mackerel and 
miscellaneous products, whilst on the other hand large increases are shown for 
salmon, cod and whitefish. Higher prices were noted in the majority of cases, the 
increase in the value of the fisheries in 1926, as compared with the previous year, 
being 17.5 p:c., while the quantity increased by 9.8 p.c. In Tables 8 and 9 the 
numbers of the fish-canning and curing establishments are shown, together with the 
materials used and value of products. 
5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish marketed during the calendar years 


1925 and 1926. 
oa_0———eewoa—Oesaooooeeeeeeeeooooaoanananao0Ty0S eS ooo 


1925. 1926. 
Kinds of Fish. SEER 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
MOC MBOdUTOS NN cicassn race nase chascwes ewt. 164,274 722,350 224,905 1,011,665 
paminesbtillotar... 552.0 evan ce kis y 1,773 17,394 2,043 20,430 
ZT COIMSAILEG. oe scscli to nSonetsens tots Aeoie sé 149,434 662,155 153,205 634, 697 
PEESTOOKCG Hilots hh eee tk oe ee <s 51,493 627,424 75,476 922,452 
See STHOK GUI MEME Wc iy thee yon ou aco abs G - - 1,175 9,400 
Hee ToL Xe [ds Bee, AU | Seva. ine ee . 538,239 3,931,830 626,897 3,958,011 
“2° SSS) GSSY harp @ aetna aa Sime iy wha Baum ter apa eet sce 24,829 255,161 29,315 286,386 
GPA GG Gases anh aes Bede RS lo Ne BOSE cases 1,946 16,507 2,935 19,756 
See laver oil; medicinalies.. ote. scones ees gal. 26,836 22,875 94,383 57,499 
PIRAGOCK USCUITeS IH. :.sclkrolon come sen isiec ewt. 158,071 585,110 226,035 839,338 
Me MOS Nuilleds wee. wale etc ss 2,298 20,448 4,002 47,739 
a3 CARN ete ORT Meee erase ee esas cases 5,543 51,434 14,734 105,300 
he SMOKE oe eee eee cee oe, cwt. 32,520 241,431 53,477 431,883 
“ Simokodsilletareee ere ee ne a 12,666 145,949 16,934 210, 221 
ss SLCON-BALLCC arent ee eA ee, ss 8,906 24,977 8,877 24,944 
<¢ ried rit ccm entre et ee sé 19,203 102,206 21,021 95,421 
Hake and cusk, used fresh..................0000- s 5,582 8,013 8,011 15,039 
a fresnatilleta.. acee adden Jes sf 437 3,596 = = 
sf CLECH=BAICEC a tans cee Aeneas es ¢é 37,032 92,973 35,871 70,063 
‘ Sinokedmilletem. cere re « 6,537 66,910 4,042 39,686 
GLOTe 6 (yan, OD len We ea ss 24,685 121,678 18,867 71,223 
. IDONCLOSS ere ea te ee ie <a ss 297 2,550 1,178 7,491 
Pollock deed iresh. 2 sn eeee ke Wena. is & 10,240 26,271 T3282 25,603 
S PRCEIESAILCCL aa been On ee teen s 10,971 30,406 11,647 26,168 
‘ BINGO KEATS cae eine Jace tne deeciee se - - 318 2,862 
sal ricdipren es hCG eR Se rd cs 14,700 70,738 16,432 70,042 
ne boneless ee: homer re eh Te ot se - = 44 282 
WEDUING Te COsresi 0) ney. hock. so 185 1,048 101 637 
ali mitausedtrosht ity f Sey on tele 58 339,630 | 4,182,753 339, 662 4,932,828 
SI STIOK ed C0, 1 eee 27 481 94 ,410 
a COUNGde ts ee eee a4 .. cas 226 2,157 12 1,234 
Flounders, brill, plaice, etc., used fres or - 15,631 67,446 16,950 80,870 
Skate, used fresh................ 7,978 28 , 226 17,286 58,880 
Soles, used fresh..... 7,926 51,144 11,691 74,798 
Herring, used fresh.. 155,015 272,085 133,699 276,056 
fe boneless. . 697 7,110 1,022 8,220 
‘ CANE eso cease nha ee eee esc ae 4,683 24,257 18,007 82,442 
as SMIDKCC. an hemes | cere ee: 95,566 355,053 139,362 475,781 
S ry -SAILCd scare Pe an eas «aes 1,089,174 1,531,196 938,647 1,331,141 
ce DICICON 2a uae re otro ae re 27,976 173,213 40,106 258,670 
ee used as bait 199,964 397,990 196,250 422,654 
% HOD DUZER eon me Per ar anette aie vires 83,099 70,829 109,278 77,641 
of SCRICH Ente ee eed ees : 1,808 14,652 = = 
MACKPrel SEA ATESH. «cccbu ects fc ice tace os 65,170 321,877 57,981 225, 448 
oe Ganned< ssi t dentate Sane 150 900 50 250 
fe BINOKEC en Petes steer oerrd ait 5 60 720 74 888 
Me SOUNEG le Sh ORs As ree Re Ale ats bol bE ; 41,076 on ne ath ae pA 
ares CANNED Seto tc an Rae ee tee ek eat Bs a, cases 209,649 ; , , 
. sold fresh and salted.................. brl. 124,761 243,994 124, ie batts 
ilch RD eee iy cities oe Mion iain haces ewt. - - 
ola ai oe ee PEN iat alee eletbia acs’ sta, © crave a/s0ie cases 37,182 178,121 26, 731 119,525 
ig ME VRAILC On duescash cence s cheese cs ofc ewt. = = ad 
48773—224 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish marketed during the calendar years 
1925 and 1926—concluded. 


al 


Kinds of Fish. 


eS SS SS SS SS SS eS Se 


Pilchards, WSEG.A9 Dalbsacue ua geea ace eer aor brl 
SMOKE Je oat scroors se eigereaiele seine cwt 
“ red Cee Ae ee Aas ae cotadn oor eOmEe gal 
sf mealies. eas ae eee ea toa 
- ferbilizerly ke Pee secre ta ae 
Alewives, used sres be ene resis oe aerials serait ewt. 
ALLY i's RE eons beirenelhle Sia 5 aS OAC brl 
ie SINOKEG ee ee see ee nies ae ewt. 
USCC AT DALE see eae eee iim se bri. 
Pass) sed (reshive.. cco cece tosis eels ioisie wisleels ... Cwt. 
Perch, Petes Banta ene oe Soe aa nee aca anor < 
Salmon, ISCO LOST ro ete aera si aerere se ists = 
Cannedioe eet ear eee ke eee reer ec cases 
<< SIMOKEC Pawar eee Boe ccecisoetre tan mires ewt. 
of dryset Cece ce ere pote tere tere ss 
s TViRLG CHTOC pe eg tae ieee os teia acecneelars ph 
se PLCI LE cre srs oce artic o> eyeue ei ah cietslalele Sinle'ar = 
- ee tapi st th ede 5 tine Deon TOOLoROS Saco e 
Shad, sen ae PELE SE eee brl. 
CHER tN L725 Id Oa ree ess eer RTOS AO SI oO. ewt. 
Smielts, used fresh... 0.2.0.0 s0c name cee c ecw es ne 
Sturgeon, WISE PPeESHE toon cee co eet = ss “ 
Trout, aR CtrOsle or A eee ee i 
65 P 1GANNEE nies meee: Fors + sear tor eo os a eee cases 
cok Ay (eld 1:75 INE Sac Be ie ees cewt. 
Black cod, used fresht..c ars eae ees see oe ste ss 
green-salted. scat thes =< eiee cosee ss 
8 SIO GA se eae eae Y 
— smoked filets vases eta aens « bg 
Red cod, etc., used fresh. ......2-5..2-¢s02-0-0s seh 
ee Baked slots eekice sass ele talc = Os 
< STOKE Mase es ce ere ete cies este eet Og 
Albacore, usedtresh:o.). 12). <6 tne oss sess see +t “ 
Caplin, used fresh... 0.2... 000.2 eeseee ree eneees bri. 
Hels used tress? tane0esbunce eee ee eee cewt. 
Octopus, used fresh............00 +. seeceeee neces Ae 
QOulachons, used fresh. ......20022..00s2ce-eecees oy 
Squid, nsed as bart. -o:5. (oem ee oko eee bri. 
Swordfish, used fresh............+.+---seee eee cewt. 
Tom cod, ISCO Posh. see eee ee Py 
Mixed fish, usedtresh? (oe. Phe bn: onecr eh cece. <5 g 
Clams and quahaugs, used fresh............-... bri. 
Cockles, used fresh 
Crabs, secs eyo 1 eOenEE oo aE Feneor soo deo 
SE CANNES C= ea aian se cists eS ces see cit rete eine 
Lobsters, in atoll Pe A ae ete con AE C 
Pita Oe her ees onic peo noe CoG OS 
eS canned... 
= tomalley 


Mussels, used fresh 
Oysters, used fresh 


Scallops  abellediccesctos sep piese s == em mine rier 
CARNCEL ek 2.) ae LE Ee eee ; 
Shrimps, used fresh 
Winkles, Aisa trosh J; ok aa een eee eet ee 
Dulse, AriGd AEE. ee ee eee oe 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... = 
Seal s Slane farses ocak ceeeeeee eae sceatets a= No. 
< Faire Se 02 Ree ee oon S 
Porpoise SKiNSer. Hane once Le eee este eeinee es -o - 
Whale meat, canned:).5.. -kao.ss eee ace «ei cases 
Whalebone:andaneal sce nok ees ton 
Whalefertilizenssee: macarons eee $ 
Cod liver oil crude... 0 een oe ee ees gal. 
Seals t= 3s aa ee RE coasters “ 
Porpoise oils ec tenis eer se oe eerste ne 
Whale oul 2 eee a a te or ac soe eeetenct eins S 
ighioil. 3.5 eee os eee i ome ee Se 
Beta hy olde -cice see os ce oie eA Cree Cee AS sina s 
Mish mealies. eos sacceee eee ome memes nines ton 
Wishfertilizer... 2.2... 0. - ce 0222 ee os sosseee ree “ 
ishekins and bones... .eme ac sees 4 er a cwt. 
as hoftal 262) cae c oe sietde sete asa sei vesterelsl> ton 
Other products)... 0. soc cece acu. eee tote «.celelemtet ete 
Botal sic obi okies ee Pose ees een 


1 In 1925 included under the common head of fish oil, fish meal and fertilizer. 


1925. 19 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

4,045 4,790 2; 950 7,375 
- - 1; ot 721 734,078 

- - 7,948 371,365 

- - 533 24,021 
14,501 27,431 13,119 22,148 
12,063 59,856 12,773 71,917 
2,785 12,960 9,619 52,880 
845 2,535 400 400 
557 7,765 522 7,346 
1,188 10,569 927 9,828 
259,716 2,358,670 239,134 2,318,696 
1,721,284 12,390,786] 2,066,818 16,367,808 
755 9,754 917 15,425 
138,476 485,727 139,858 517,563 
27,770 460,922 13,950 293,096 
1,230 9,923 2,575 44,118 
512 3,272 893 2,662 
972 3,531 1,533 4,059 
6,277 66,378 4,952 50,465 
60 2,407 72 2,469 
76,237 1,028,568 91,762 1,165, 122 
295 5,751 293 5,92 
1,464 23,010 1,762 26,853 
18 144 1 120 

20 90 - - 
7,966 63,055 3,978 38,959 
484 7,796 39 500 
3,001 43,464 3,151 49,912 
2,807 ie! 3,891 26,013 
57 800 - = 
2,601 13,227 1,523 12,491 
3,690 5,937 5,311 7,635 
2,040 19,261 1,925 19,393 
586 5,056 379 3,052 
361 2,147 405 2,086 
12,539 41,017 21,933 59,329 
4,551 78,209 12,936 207, 248 
16,629 48,705 20,239 66,889 
1,780 2,560 9,801 38,008 
17,082 60,430 23,736 80,615 
37,622 229,633 30,370 188,272 
201 563 76 418 
6,979 50, 605 9,389 63,295 
86,101 1,781,868 91,304 2,106, 437 
343 27,568 4 4,410 
127,497 Bay fa bal Ai) 123,519 oe ae 187 
1,097 12,365 2,251 27,638 
21,428 185,353 23,255 209, 378 
35,161 96,661 45,897 148,241 
94 1,090 335 3,685 
1,157 23,331 664 13,125 
2,066 6,850 4,256 12,358 
868 11,128 1,076 14, 540 
695 8,691 1,120 13,355 
4,465 52,313 2,824 29,550 
4,746 12,201 3,129 ee 
347 7,260 340 9,633 
835 35,697 666 36,630 
274,987 163,126 201,799 74,987 
10,391 4,215 8,265 3,526 
- - 140 49 
556,939 266,651 468,206 223,864 
888,315 331,564 295,946 121,396 
11,000 13,200 13,600 16,320 
4,706 239,034 3,300 226,110 
3,367 53,014 1,306 45,957 
12,767 17,021 13,369 21,310 
489 1,152 6,407 17,577 
- - - 15,358 
— | 41,576,199 - | 48,959,585 
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 6.— Quantities and Values of Inland Fish marketed during the calendar years 
1925 and 1926. 


ee oeeoooooqoa—sS=$0M0$0.SSSSS 


1925. 1926. 
Kinds of Fish. : eS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

PRIOW WER ITERN ios .55.2 sit ore Sabie cbeles tase cteses ewt. 354 1,062 356 1,068 
¥ BALE he Se oS a Sone sk ce kes brl. 110 990 134 1,206 

| 58: TS ee nian vk dot ye ne ee de py oee eae bsp aeme tt” ee dee ewt. 271 2,915 684 10,729 
NOE Pce Br aise sic Po hs: v's erty Sars iclc SE sae - 10,808 47,370 12,371 90,919 

SUN eee Mice ee macoeh seh smnde clk se - - = = 
UST RG 00 Sas RE Sed eet Oe Sanat Re Ie & 8,576 90, 313 6,601 56,410 
ELS Ae ata nein’ areal 6 ie mae fe SEM eat Bled i 13,635 126,801 22,541 212,166 
rolievestines ney mtr) Pees kN oN se 1,629 7,294 4,542 18,683 
CS SER OREM Site Sifted cians aaa shee tenn 4,102 63,482 3,863 67,108 
JERS SOT nae si fewer ©, Aare pe Avent Seeoagie par a alee ayaa s 52,670 286,608 52,608 306,314 
WEAREINONS EM, <eceO Ro, ct et Ok eR Gee ce 58 1,317 62 1,296 
Lee Gal 115 ss esnre sone ee aay eR bate ea pee eas s 63,433 298, 142 70,575 332,340 
Mullets 18,209 40,457 21,562 46,365 
Lie RGR oe arene 26,344 169,928 29,571 220,327 
Pickerel or doré...,........ 86,877 | 1,056,169 126,086 1,385,856 
Pickerel, blue 34,453 275,624 30,385 182,310 
TRG Sa PEG. 54,217 278,369 72,520 407,181 
Salmon 2,532 38,045 2,120 43,655 

Sardines = = a - 
Ces ie ae 3,007 23,288 1,752 16,509 
SSUES ns 2s aE PEt ere oe tl ere ae 5 6,936 549 9,063 
Sturgeon 5,948 185,059 4,905 142,639 
GA SCCUVARE Bras ett gee en sate at me : 7,257 10,417 6,913 10,877 
ROU SPOS Dian Goin ae Pa aces Poeain eae cee et ewt. 79,783 | 1,074,484 76,935 1,024, 223 
Tullibee; fresh... :osc5 50000: PR Acie ena < 61,716 289,874 101,465 645,765 
JOR. EST 100) (10 De ee a a a ss 44 880 30 180 
Whitehsh tress Wrrace se waais Ss ae as &s 186,648 1,990,108 190, 644 2,162,865 
Votalennsssrs odes eee ee - | 6,365,932 - 7,401, 048 


a 


7.—Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1925 
and 1926. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


ee eee 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actual |Increase(+)] ;: 
Pree Naar) areca malar) | on decrentol ite || peace 
; ‘ : nae prices. | quantities. 
$ 

5a a + 26 
* a + 2,016 
=e ae = 26 
+ + igeep ait 
ae ae ae 843 
a ze ae 518 
= ae as 94 
3 = a 475 
= = ua 209 
fe: Ue - 255 
= = - 20 
ets + ore 94 
SF aaa <- 20 
Pickerel, blue —_ 93 |— 61 |— 32 
PIGHAT eet See ae ee 1,257 556 183 |+ 1-074 |+ 701 |+ 373 
SSEUPROON Na ee center «since s 159 167 201 j— 42 |— 8 |— 341 
Opstars 2502 eee tae 209 192 185 |+ 24 |+ 17 j+ T 
Hake and cusk.............. 204 256 ‘ 296 |— 92 |— 52 |— 401 
BSG COA eh ackce reine 89 71 114 |— 25 |+ 18 |— 43 
Trllibee ten. on eee 646 477 291 |+ 355 |+ 169 |+ 186. 
TELC UIE SARs 2 SRE ih ariel a ig 231 228 146 |+ 85 |+ 3 I+ 82 
POUGCK SE G.n hee ewe Le seeks 125 144 127 |-— 2 /— 19 |+ 17 
Other articles of the fisheries 2,386 2,260 3,192 |— 806 j+ 126 |— 932 
Potalen es 56,361 52,637 47,942 |+ 8,419 |+ 3,724 |+ 4,695 
p.c. p.c. p.c 
Increase or decrease......... - - - ia 17-5 |+ 7-7 I+ 9-8 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1925 and 1926. 


Total 
Classification. PET: | NS: it NEB: Que. BC: for 
Canada 
a 
1925 No No No. No No No 
Lobster Camneries.: <.....c0sseccecccececetessscssee= 143 133 137 65 - 478 
Salmon CANNCLIOS a. se ce sselele «ois ats < a shelele elelete ates Wve - - - 4 65 69 
Glam: Ganneriesiiitecccacceles teipies + «0 ele cteresiols =| 2i8'e) smi 5 4 4 - 2 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries.........-++++-+++00- - 2 3 - - 5 
Fish-curing establishments............ceeeeeeeeeeres 8 106 50 33 66 263 
Reduction plants.........sccesecccescemcecwrecessres = 4 - - 12 16 
TT OUAL aes. fe cs cession cine tie cle cielo =is.0siore= 156 249 194 102 145 846 
1926. 
Lobster CANNCLICS. valde <a cirisiec ssleles persis qjaicennjeme «sist 137 133 128 57 - 455 
Galmnon CAnneries: ace. ces «s splcisicis ote <= \sr-10 caielaiiec.e + «sme - - - 3 76 79 
Glam icamneriesecn sane nsn ecto ce ce peels sere infoieso aretere 3 7 6 - 3 i9 
Sardine and other fish camneries...........++e+ee-ee- - 2 2 - ~ 4 
Fish-curing establishments..........+e+eeeeereeeeee 6 97 51 34 63 251 
Reduction plants...........-secacceescccccccsocerss - 4 3 - 16 23 
TRO GAL ia « taicioie sinitinrele le sistele aiee’ainie de seine cele 146 243 190 94 158 831 


9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1922-1926. 


Materials and Products. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
Materials used— 
His hiveceee nics cisee ceidteyslatniac ie sehen. sare 11,625,726 | 11,453,694 | 11,480,416 | 13,953,645 16,692,352 
PTE Ashe iets AIRDA NS oticnipteo dao o> eearicca ie 339, 828 323,945 401, 820 389,054 356, 267 
CoOntainerssicionecte xicleietelelacteleters <\eretere a imtala 3,534,638 3,458,947 3,801,699 3,878,633 4,652,025 
Otheraccccme asictticioe pris eine Seinivte eros cretarats 78,441 94,607 405,397 459, 354 333,485 
Motal ee ek onde tes toe oecia ce setter 15,578,633 | 15,331,193 | 16,089,332 | 18,680,686 22,034,129 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 5,546,447 5,846, 102 6,637,871 6,489, 183 7,348,820 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
PALE ween bees <i oeeociates cena erate 20,019,042 | 19,528,661 | 20,000,091 | 23,891,809 | 28,841,944 


otal ei. = jaecsarieltiae nse etes-1- 25,565,489 | 25,374,763 | 26,637,962 | 30,380,992 | 36,190,764 


nme SIE EEIEIES IEE SESS SEES SUS SSS SESnEE SUEDE 


Capital and Employees.—In 1926, the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was as follows:—(a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $29,038,613, of which $24,022,374 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $5,016,239 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish- 
canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts) $28,868,071—grand total $57,906,684. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 61,371 in 1925, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 17,408, a total of 78,779. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $5,622,837. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative 
figures for 1925, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. 


CAPITAL AND EMPLOYEES IN FISHERIES 
ee 


10.—_Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, 


the Fisheries of Canada, 1925 and 1926. 
0 ————————————————————————EE— 


Equipment. 


a 


Sea Fisheries— 


SP eee eens ere reser resereseseseseseceves 


ee iia? 
i ee ae) 


ee irae 


CRC ee meee eee eesreescecreceeeeseceeceesertoces 


Inland Fisheries— : 
ieATHY VESSOIS OF LULS tes. dais's cote os cosioes cneiee cen 
Boeatst(satland Tow) csaete ocd coslda ce close aie « oo aoNaSs 
Boats PASOlLONG jo. c hac certaes Sate ee ode See NA es See 


Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments— 


Lobster canneries............. SOCSOOAOR DEG OOS 
Salmon canneries............e0. A aiesetalotecaschavote apis ctatatatote 
Clam camneries...........6. elovaisiatpia/elete s.s:c aie levrcrreers 
Sardine and other fish canneries..................-- 
Fish-curing establishments...........2ccceeceeeeee: 
PLOCHCLIOND Ladies opiaate meine /eaaaics'e b.c 5 « ce vecbs 3e% 
Total of Fish-Canning and Curing Estab- 
Rishiments oe Freee cee eee eek eae 

Grand Total Capital Invested in Fisheries.......... 
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Traps, etc., used in 


1925. 1926. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 

13 895,000 14 990,000 
11 175,000 8 159,500 
1,243 | 4,637,685 1,398 6,454,422 
13,497 561,009 14,138 615,936 
15,097 | 4,896,399 15,622 5,328,186 
840 420,268 529 516,783 
121,069 | 4,094,242 125,899 4, 507.399 
484 545,725 470 604,750 
18,287 323,851 18,207 300,374 
66,767 112,764 69,434 120, 321 
4,802 18,910 4,215 15,445 
48 4,360 30 3,420 
1 26,000 1 26,060 
1,620,958 1,928,454 1,613,974 1,926,793 
2,472 960,030 2,623 977,820 
641 455,516 567 448,401 
7,815 1,001, 264 7,331 1,026,824 
— | 21,056,477 - 24,022,374 
132 994,389 140 1,038,674 
3,912 174,307 3,828 189,616 
1,487 755,462 1,444 778,170 
2 2,000 3 2,500 
= 1,348,921 = 1,491,831 
139 25,508 131 25,018 
1,356 677, 605 1,322 624, 820 
1,862 56, 704 1,185 34,596 
57 896 52 605 
3,455 56,030 3,033 59,697 
- - 1,308 83,222 
100 200 25 100 
3 450 3 450 
144 1,026 140 990 
426 113,612 462 195,698 
878 431,632 945 451,170 
302 37,426 292 39,082 
- 4,676,168 = 5,016,239 
478 1,502, 192 455 1,477,374 
69 9,172,387 79 16,367,870 
15 70, 694 19 226,012 
5 1,274,825 4 1,253,424 
263 7,135,917 251 7,438,396 
16 1,983,970 23 2,104,995 
846 21,139,985 831 28,868,071 
- 46,872,630 - 57,906,684 


$$ 
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11.—_Number of Persons employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1925 and 1926. 


EE 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
= ee ee ee eee 
No. No. No. No. 
Steam tra wlersn-cccee cet reseereciecrecie wataratdeterererare es 222 249 - - 
NES Ih ees ae Se uPiniae Bra 50 aot a aporere cobuen ador ara 6,512 7,660 736 729 
i SYays 3 ec RRL ma net mas A Be Hoameseoame sedaaracqunaoae 38,379 40,122 8,055 8,193 
(Ghanaian) <n ooo nbnedodconocde soc cocsusesaocenucr 1,093 737 4 6 
Pishines NOt 1 VOAGS....-ttteeieiersisle\s st ele retarsine = i1asisie - = 3,168 3,675 
NO tal cae aches oleh seiacin cc nee tates 46,206 48,768 11,963 12,603 
ee 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
Employed in 1925. 1926. 
Male. | Female. | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 
No No No No. No No 
Tiobs ter Canneriesi ee scenic cleisiviee sellin 2,953 3,634 6,587 2,887 3,614 6,501 
Salmon canneries... 3,644 2,410 6,054 4,439 2,355 6,794 
Clam canneries..........- 56 110 166 82 201 283 
Sardine and other fish canneries 255 226 481 340 142 482 
Fish-curing establishments.............- 2,338 295 2,633 2,511 321 2,832 
MRIEGUCTION PlaNtSeeere cis cceesis + 4 circle cielo 345 6 351 503 13 516 
MO GAL. sc .isic.< s:eemiousew wis sores 9,591 6,681 16,272 10,762 6,646 17,408 
Grand Total in all Fisheries........... 67,760 6,681 74,441 72,133 6,646 78,779 


i$ 


12._Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-1926. 


eS — 8555858585888 


Years. On Salaries. On Wages. vanes Total. 


No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
O20 Sriatar teletaiers ahareietalcieielsis/ar- 651} 759,176] 13,137] 3,180,701] 4,711} 916,413} 18,499] 4,856,290 
(PAL aneenan dooseenocOnUOS 487| 551,330) 10,534) 2,023,040) 3,083) 399,016) 14,104} 2,973,386 
NOD tetris slolelelelelevelareloceiel «tere 614} 682,535} 11,848] 2,358,780} 4,115} 600,415] 16,577) 3,641,730 
IRPESannaghgooseurodeeessoe 585) 681,101) 11,265] 2,443,971] 3,597) 644,842! 15,447) 3,769,914 
WODG Herne cisiosierntste = Wevwiniviclstere 574| 755,631) 10,583) 2,588,717) 4,379) 890,413] 15,536) 4,234,761 
A rao sud dor TapDGeDUOOORe 632} 806,418} 10,687) 3,166,045} 4,953) 998,704) 16,272) 4,971,167 
PT ngncigo cod nodanOscTnges 546) 733,760) 11,579) 3,807,533] 5,283] 1,081,544) 17,408) 5,622,837 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual capture is an average export, of which the United States 
takes from two-fifths to one-half and Great Britain one-sixth to one-fifth. In the 
fiscal year ended 1927, domestic exports amounted to $36,365,454. In the same 
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fiscal year, $15,545,569 went to the United States and $5,613,203 to the United 
Kingdom. The most important single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain 
and European markets), followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, 
South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United 
States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fish in 1927 amounted to $3,257,078. 
A general review of the import and export trade in fish for 26 years past is given in 
Table 13, whilst Table 14 gives the comparative record of exports by countries, 
during 1925 and 1926. Table 15 shows the leading items of export for 1925 and 
1926. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, see the annual report ‘“‘Fish- 
eries Statistics”, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-1927. 


_ .Nore.—In this and the two following tables Exports include seal skins and fish oils, and Imports 
include turtles, whalebone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins , fish oilsand am bergris, in addition to Fishery 
Products as shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the Trade section of this volume. 


Imports of fish for Imports of fish for 
Exports, home Consumption... Exports, home consumption. 
Years. fisheries, Years. fisheries, 
domestic. Dutiable. Free. domestic. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

14, 143, 294 620,706 525,459) 1915......... 19,687,068} 1,155,186 701,112 
11,800, 184 659,717 743, 703|| 1916......... 22,377,977 895,371 695,702 
2 ee ae 10,759,029 734,800 850,945) 1917......... 24,889,253 1,347,511 1,128,768 
AGOD nee nies eee 11,114,318 752,558 751,402)| 1918......... 32,602,151} 1,089,585} 1,884,041 
LO0B see. eres 16,025,840 814,540) 1,284,563) 1919......... 37,137,072] 1,054,848} 2,128,970 
ROO deers tele tr 10,362,142 735,045 924,046] 1920......... 42,227,996] 2,605,379} 1,446,493 
LGQ0S So certars = 13,867,367 838,037} 1,103,649] 1921......... 33,615,119} 2,416,152] 1,876,303 
1900 sc ceata os 13,319,664 784,176 925, 173)| 1922.:....... 29,578,392] 2,172,850 996,763 
1QLO Shes 15,663, 162 952,522 820) 183!) 1923.. ose c 27,816,935} 2,066,300 899,531 
JL Oa Sees a 15,675,544) 1,175,072 820,019]| 1924......... 30,925,769} 1,878,336 648,696 
LET dea eae 16,704,678} 1,261,096} 1,148,522] 1925......... 33,967,009} 2,064,222 997,059 
Lb Geen ee 16,336,721] 1,608,663 910,923|) 1926......... 37,487,517] 1,949,269 641,240 
5 Ee 20,623,560] 1,558,663 Top LOGHELO 2 lnc awetarereys 36,365,454] 2,347,890 909,188 


——_—_—_—  ——— —————————SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSmSSSSsSsSsSsSSMSs 


1 Nine months. 


14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years 1925 and 1926. 


Exports to— 1925. 1926. Exports to— 1925. 1926. 
$ $ Z $ $ 
British Empire. Foreign Countries. 
United Kingdom.......... 6,709,951 7,264,516 18,912,139] 14,115,596 
355,666 351,308 
PATISEPAN ANA Ane tc Bae cic 1, 144, 263 1,674,851 300,534 492,644 
732,732 1,306,912 
British W. Indies.......... 1,399,402 1,626,517 43,365 42,285 
996,157 971.937 
British Guiana............ 184,333 137,830) 113,489 124,917 
2,004, 697 2,192,736 
New Zealand............. 469,705 531,487 1,592,527 1,257, 242 
1,055,901 1,623,034 
Newfoundland............ 43,453 68,465) 116,720 69,025 
71,794 38,406 
HONS WOnee waka. aia: 403,880 322,761 70,047 75,534 
39,201 105, 748 
SOT Gh ter a. sais adenine 45,294 50,958) 146,469 255,404 
80,051 75,472 
PouthyAdries Pog. sacs «© 194,915 289,036 628,651 812,958 
Straits Settlements........ 111, 246 121,542|| Total Foreign Countries| 23,044,884!) 25,087,298! 
cy Pere a eer ea 55,981 59,662) Grand Total of Exports.| 33,967,009) 37,487,517 
Total British Empire...| 10,922,1251| 12,400,219: 


1Includes other countries. 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries, 


PRODUCTION 


eee 


years 1925 and 1926. 


Se ———————————— eee 


Kinds of Fish. 


Alewives salted... ceecesceeerstlai 
Bart fs hey. cagoeus aecee aes eet 


Codfish, boneless, canned and pre- 
BET VOC. ieee aolewle eislele steteiee = walt 


@odfishy driedscss--ceeeeaeess 
Codfish, fresh or frozen........... 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled).... 
Clams, fresh and canned.......... 
SV Le i LANE narra Opus 
Paddock. dried scs.es--4-metienes 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ 
Haddock, smoked..............-- 
Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen. ... 
Herring, sea, canned.............- 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen..... 
Herring, sea, pickled.............. 
Herring, sea,smoked............- 
Trobsaters, Cabneds.do<ss-sene mss ee 
FLObDShELS iN OS Me wen este els slelelatelstere/= 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen......... 
Mackerel, pickled...............+6- 
Pilchards, camned...........--+--- 


Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 
EONS es cela = aioe otal era slelele poeabetns 


Pollock, hake and cusk, dried..... 


Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 
Saltedtee noth ie concn coin ct cies" 


Salmon, canned...........sseeeee- 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........ 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... 
Salmon, pickled............-.---+- 
Salmon or lake trout............+- 
Sea fish, other, fresh.............. 


SRI ST ber nau dqasnceadcdaant to mre 
Whitest is. seeieteeb iste sate tie erere rs 
Fish, other, fresh and frozen....... 
Tongues and sounds........-.----- 
Oils codiivense oer sence =r 
Oil, fish, other..........+---++e+es 
@ilssealiee eee eee eae tse 
Oils whales teem cees eines sane 
Sealskins, undressed...........-.- 
Other articles of the fisheries...... 


Increase or deCrease......--+ eee 


Actual 
value, 


1926. 


355257 


Actual 
value, 
1925. 


2,306 
13 
108 
43 

30 
417 
44 
1,876 


33,967 


Increase 

CP) 
or 

decrease 


ee ee 


ol 


r+++ee+0+te+ 0 +44 


+ [++ 


+ 


699 


Due to 


higher (++) 


or 
lower (—) 


iP 5 


P+i+i++++4+++ | 


Se de eared 


Fl +++e++e+1+1+it++4+t+i 


+ 


prices. 


compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal 
(‘£000’’ omitted). 


Due to 
larger (+) 
or 
smaller (—) 
quantities. 


lt 
° 


Parcel 
re) 
& 


ate lh aie! 
ne 


r++4++141 1 
8 5 
= a 


[+Piet+i teeter i tie I+ +1 
= 8 
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VI.—MINES AND MINERALS.! 


The appended description of the mines and minerals industry in Canada is 
divided into five parts:—(1) a summary of general production, (2) industrial organ- 
ization of the mining industry, (3) metallic minerals, (4) non-metallic minerals and 
(5) clay products and structural materials. 


1.—General Production. 


Notwithstanding the rapid development of mineral production in Canada 
during recent years—the value of the annual output has increased from $10,221,000 
in 1886 to $244,520,000 in 1927—the possibilities in the future are of even greater 
interest. The natural difficulties of travel in the northland have hindered the 
progress even of reconnaissance work, and a large part of Canada is still unexplored. 
Nevertheless, sufficient has been done to make known the main geological features, 
to indicate roughly the territories that will be found to be mineral-bearing, and 
to predict the character of the mineral resources in the different geological provinces. 
In fact, Canada today offers to the prospector the largest and most promising extent 
of mineral-bearing territory that anywhere remains unprospected. 


The opinion is often advanced that Canada is likely to become one of the leading 
mineral-producing countries of the world, and considerable ground for this assump- 
tion is found in the fact that the Dominion contains 16 p.c. of the world’s known coal 
resources, has greater asbestos and nickel deposits than any other country, and 
ranks third in the production of gold, while the diversity of mineral endowment 
is indicated by the fact that the three main divisions, metallic, non-metallic and 
structural and clay products, include some 60 principal items, 22 of which had each, 
in 1926, a production valued at $1,000,000 or over. 


Figures of total production fail to convey a correct impression of the magnitude 
of the industry, on account of the diversity of the product and of the units involved, 
while the varying prices attendant upon fluctuating market conditions vitiate com- 
parisons on the value basis. As commodity prices reached a peak in 1920 and have 
since fallen greatly, production computed in terms of value is not a fair basis for 
comparison. In spite of this, the total value of mineral production in 1927 exceeded 
by more than $16,000,000 the record of 1920. 


1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total value of the minerals produced in Canada 
for each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1925 and 1926, with the percentages of increase or decrease in the latter year. 
An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to quantities 
and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the increase of 6-1 p.c. in the 
value of product in the latter year, as compared with the former, occurred in spite of 
a decline of 7-4 p.c. in average prices. Had all prices been the same in 1926 as in 
1925 the increase in value due to increased quantities would have been 13-5 p.c. 


1 See also article ‘‘Geology of Canada,”’ pp. 16-27 of this edition of the Year Book. 
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1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1927. 

Value Value Value 

Yc saa Total Value. a ne Total Value. per pee Total Value.| per 
= capita gies a capita. Sere capita. 

$ $ $ $ 
RRBs cr 10, 221,255 2-23 || 1900....... 64,420,877 | 12-04 || 1914..... 128, 863,075 16-75 
ASST ss... 10,321,331 2°23) It 1901. coe: 65, 797,911 12-16 }} 1915..... 137,109,171 17-44 
EAS sectereus 12,518, 894 2567 || 102% as. 63,231,836 | 11-36 | 1916..... 177, 201,534 22-05 
Escada 14,013,113 2°96° 1) 1903.05.57... 61,740,513 | 10-83 || 1917..... 189, 646, 821 23-18 
ni Ree 16, 763,353 3-50 |} 1904....... 60,082,771 1027 Nel O18 ee 211,301, 897 25-36 
2) ae ae 18,976, 616 3°92 1 1905....... 69,078,299 | 11-49 || 1919..... 176, 686,390 20-84 
DOO aes, 16, 623,415 3-39 || 1906....... 79,286,697 | 12-81 |] 1920..... 227, 859, 665 26-40 
UC ee a 20,035 ,.082 4-04 || 1907....... 86,865,202 | 13-75 || 1921 171,923, 342 19-56 
1894. 19,931,158 3°98 || 1908....... 85,557,101 13-16 || 1922..... 184, 297, 242 20-61 
BRU. fo. 20,505,917 4-05 |} 1909....... 91,831,441 13°70) | 1923.20; 214,079,331 23-57 
Tt 22,474, 256 $758. 1910 eer a 106,823,623 | 15-44 |] 1924..... 209,583,406 22-72 
JC eae 28,485,023 O° 49) Wr 191125... 5: 103,220,994 | 14-32 | 1925..... 226, 583, 333 24-20 
1898. 38,412,431 TOP LOT2S oe... 135,048,296 | 18-32 || 1926 240,437, 123 25-61 
RU Ry Sia 49, 234, 005 9-27 || 1918....... 145, 634,812 | 19-35 || 1927..... 244,520,098!) 25-701 


a ee ee ee ee es ee 


1 Subject to revision. 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1925 and 1926. 


—ooosoaoqoqoOS=<S=S$S$$$S$S0S090°0. 


P.c. increase (+) 


Items. 1925. 1926. or decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
METALLIC, 

PARTING YA: oe een. lb. 1,751 206 1,596 281 — 8-9 + 36-4 
Arsenic (As2Q3) “« 3,434, 137 130,302] 5,074,677 146, 811 + 47-7 + 12-6 
TBS Ven( i nee oe ey tee ‘ 19, 667 18,566 6,440 6,440 — 67:3 — 65-4 
Copalts A coo oe s 1,116,492 2,328,517 664,778 1,136,014 — 40-5 — 51-2 
CWepperin. ca. aun ee 111,450,518} 15,649,882] 133,094,942] 17,490,300 + 19-4 + 11-7 
Colder. kk fine oz 1,735,735; 35,880,826} 1,754,228] 36,263,110 + 1:0 + 1:0 
Iron ore for export.... tons 3,978 11,934 200 600 — 94-8 — 94-9 
bce 7c SS ee ne. ea lb 253,590,578] 23,127,460] 283,801,265] 19,240,661 + 11-9 — 16-8 
Molybdenite.......... < 22,350 11,176 20, 948 10,472 — 6:3 = 8! 
Neel eae hoc ce “ 73,857,114] 15,946,672] 65,714,294] 14,374,163 — 11-1 — 7:3 

Palladium, Rhodium, 
Iridium, etc........ fine oz. 8, 288 648, 969 10,024 640, 178 + 20-9 — 1-4 
Pla bMUM Ae eels Scie ss 8,698 1,028, 192 9,521 923,607 + 9-4 — 10-2 
HITS Se alae a eae M2 20, 228,988} 13,971,150] 22,371,924] 13,894,531 + 10-6 — 0-6 
Fila ee ke oa ee lb. | 109,268,511 8,328,446] 149,938,105] 11,110,413 + 37-2 + 33-4 
Potala ada — | 117,082,298 - | 115,237,581 - — 1-6 

Non-MeErattic. 

Fuels, 

OS ie ae Sa tons | 13,134,968] 49,261,951} 16,478,131] 59,875,094 + 25-4 + 21:5 
Natural gas M cu. ft.] 16,902,897 6, 833,005} 19,208, 209 7,557,174 + 18-6 + 10°5 
DEES SoS ol emp Ie es tons 1,370 8,394 - = - = 
Petroleum, crude..... br] 332,001 1, 250, 705 364,444) 1,311,665 + 9-7 + 4:8 

otalte apes cect - | 57,354,055 - | 68,743,933 - + 19-8 
Other_non-metallic minerals. 
ACtMONEE. 26.26 25 ss tons 40 500 80 1,000 + 100-0 + 100-0 
ASDOSCOS vod tus ocoseisia cs 2 290,389] 8,988,360 279,403] 10,099,423 — 3-7 + 12:3 
BArVtes.ccchce evoke s 95 2,259 100 2,307 + 5-2 + 21 
Bituminous sands..... sf 1,148 4,594 528 Bait? — 654-1 — 54-1 
Peldspar: et. seen. a 28,681 235, 789 35, 951 310, 238 + 25-3 + 31-5 
Fluorspar.........4.-- sy 3,886 19, 234 ~ = = = 
Graphite Sok Wanna - 2,569 158, 763 2,727 194, 860 + 6:1 + 22-7 
Grinding pebbles...... “ 105 945 64 576 — 39-1 — 39-1 
Grindstones........... = 2,562 124,165 2,695 151, 227 + 5-2 + 21-7 
Cypsana see a 740, 323 2,389, 891 883,728 2,770, 813 + 19-3 + 15-9 
Tron OxIGe8:. Jess .<50c < 7,118 91,913 6, 626 101, 843 a NY are BL 
MASUOBIEO. «oi ceric xacce ey 5,576 122,325 4,571 137,431 — 18-1 + 12-3 
MiGA eae oe ? 4,020 261,463 2,545 229, 204 — 36-7 — 12:3 
Mineral water......... gal. 190, 134 28,413 215, 356 29,721 + 13-2 + 4:6 


1 The 1926 values for copper and lead are not comparable with those for 1925. The system of copper 


evaluation was changed in 1926 and the average London price of lead was used instead of the Montreal price. 
For further explanation see the Bureau of Statistics Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1926. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


Items. 


PRODUCTION 


——————————— 


P.c. increase (+) 
or decrease (—). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 
Other Non-Metallic 
Minerals—concluded 
Natro-alunite......... tons 20 1,000 - - ~ - 
Phosphatere-caek sear. << 16 189 40 800 + 150-0 -+ 323-2 
IPYrites.. Jane aeeeceen.c ss 15, 605 58, 899 17,845 63,899 + 14:3 + 8-4 
Quarts £2. 2h Scidngerers = ns 197, 224 363, 612 232,082 553, 161 + 17-6 + 652-1 
Salter eeeectetaals y 233, 746 1,410, 697 262,547 1,480, 149 + 12:3 + 4-9 
Sodium carbonate.... “ 1,120 8,140 595 5,370 — 46-9 — 34-1 
Sodium sulphate...... “ 3, 876 19,380 6,775 13,550 + 74:7 — 30-1 
Tale and soapstone.... “ 14,474 205, 835 15, 767 217,195 + 8-9 + 5-5 
Volcanic dust......... Ss 160 1,380 90 630 — 43:8 — 54-4 
Silica brick ay. see M - - 2,665 130, 702 - - 
Wotalicterccee ce - | 14,497,746 -—} 16,496,211 - + 13-7 
Cray Propucts AND CTHER 
StrucTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
Paces ree ee M 27,701 521,739 28, 235 556,573 + 2-0 + 6:6 
@ommonee. sae M 51,214 753,970 78,158] 1,145,490 + 52-6 + 51-9 
Stiff mud process— 
(wire cut) 
ENT Sa HM M 93,903} 1,883,856 101,028] 2,146,362 + 7:5 + 13-9 
Common. ....... M 116,105} 1,635,257 94,046] 1,624,055 — 18-9 — 0-7 
Dry press— 
ACCUM fee tie el errs M 37,201 800, 504 30, 423 651, 236 — 18-3 — 18-7 
Common........ M 22,053 270,135 19,450 260,598 — 11-7 — 3:5 
Fancy or ornamental 
bricksn.he aces taee M 524 26,320 462 24,057 — il: — 8-7 
Sewer brick......... M 2,485 52,382 6,546 117,194 + 163 + 123-7 
Paving brick........ M = - 122 5,015 - - 
Hirebri¢ksen.eseaisoe M 6,197 305, 332 4,195 192, 276 — 32 — 37-0 
Hire Clays cae cates: tons 623 6,544 2,513 23, 258 -+ 303- + 255-4 
Fire clay blocks and 
Bhapesyckk eect euse ooo tek = 36,567 - 54, 064 = + 47-8 
Hollow blocks........ tons 115,576 1,098, 397 141,909 1,313,707 + 22-7 + 20-1 
iRoofng tiletes.- ne ses No. 78,479 6,323] . 17,018 1,562 — 78-4 — 75-3 
Floor tile (quarries) ..sq. ft. 140, 927 28,338 195,011 43, 854 + 38:3 + 54-7 
Ceramic or glazed floor 
angswall Guess + ssosse doer - - - 948 - - 
Drain bles; soacceee Oe 14,552 401,503 14, 258 396,018 — 21 — 1-4 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc...... tons 73,791 1,440, 269 75,996] 1,480,776 + 2-9 + 2-8 
Pottery, glazed and un- 
TIATOGEs Sado ces 267,255 - 320,135 - + 19-7 
IBENtONILe. gases tons ~ 30 150 - 
Wotal v-. cease. - 9,529,691 — | 10,357,323 - + 8-6 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cemont.7a. davyac canes bri. 8,116,597] 14,046,704} 8,707,021} 13,013,283 + 7: — 7:3 
| ByRenCW Re Rae Cees cari bush 10, 256, 542 3,387,652] 11,825,736 3,781,484 + 15- + 11-6 
Sand and gravel...... tons | 11,018,647} 3,220,410) 17,112,798} 4,941,434 + 55: + 53-4 
Stone. shorten ee cae s 5,706, 119 7,464, 777 6,397,590 7,865, 874 + 12: + $3 
Total: 2c-. -s a ssa-ne — | 28,119,543 - | 29,602,075 - + 5:2 
Grand Total....... — | 226,583,333 — | 240,437,123 - + 6-1 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1925 and 1926 (‘‘000”’ omitted). 


. Value at Therease |higher(}){larger (+) 
tems. a decrease eta or smaller 
prices. | quantities 
$ $ $ $ 
121 La | ee yA i ow 9 
j - 12 - - 12 
1,386 — 1,192) — 250) — 9492 
18, 698 + 1,840) — 1,208) + 3,048 
36, 259 + 382) + SOLS 
ane — 38,887] — 6,642) + 2,755 
= = - 1 
14,189 — 1,573} -+- 185) — 1,758 
785 _ 8} — 145) + 136 
1,124 — 104) 7 = — 200) == 96 
15,451 - 77} — 1,557} + 1,480 
11,428 + 2,782) .— 318, + 3,100 
- 10 - - 10 
125,343 — 1,844) —10,105} + 8,261 
61, 800 +10, 61 — 1,925) +12,538 
7,651 + 724, — 94; + 818 
- =~ 8 - _ 8 
1,373 + 61) — 61} + 122 
70,824 +11,390} — 2,080) +13,470 
12,532 + 1,111] — 2,433) + 3,544 
295 ot. 744 + 15] + 59 
= _ 19 - — 19 
162 + 36; + 33} + 3 
130 Se 27) + 21; + 6 
(CRC TEES | eis Earnie: Sti amen 5 ined 2,853 + 381) — 82} + 463 
URON OMG ESE: 25 Foe 5. .oro teres esis os PRC 85 -- 10} + lj} — 7 
IMEAOTESILG: Seyi. orentis sco k ss ta ere ses 100 + 15} + 37; — 22 
NERC B aes Sears fee ere ices Ae, cise a 165 — 382) + 644 — 96 
Atineralewater 596.5 Pens Ae a eae 32 a 1} — 3} + 4 
NAV TICOS VAP OY, cs oe oct Bence he te Oa 67 = 5} — 3) + 8 
Baariz ms cet rt oes re eee 428 + 189) + 125) + 64 
SONG See Sa My a ae cin a ee ae 1,584 + 69} — 104 + 173 
podium sulphates: so). eke chro: 33 _ 6} = 20) + 14 
EUSLG ANGIGORDSLONG a os cisic ish ck eee 224 + ll} — 7} + 18 
OCCT sa rE Rs PO oh os. hn Rabe ee 167 + 126] — 21; + 147 
otal See ee 18,857 + 1,998) — 2,361] + 4,359 
Cuiay Propucts AND OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 
Clay products. 
. Hace... ac: a, 532 + 35) + 25) + 10 
Brick—Soft mud process osetia wee 1,150 ie aap 5| + 396 
Stiff mud process{Face........... 2,027 + 262} + 119) + 143 
(wire cut) Common...... 1,324 — 11] + 300) — 311 
D HOACBL Mier oc. 654 — 149} — 3} — 146 
EY UT OSE ee tli Common...... 238 _ 9} + 23) — 32 
Fancy or ornamental............ 23 - 2) + 1) 3 
Seweribrick. ict ie 138 a 65} — 21; + 86 
Hire brick.etes be. dee ee 206 — 113) — 14, — 99 
Hollow blockse@su2. .esabn oon 1,235 + 220) + 78} + 142 
SOOT INOS Ts ton eon eek, ae er hoy, 39 ae | Gh Se ‘Hewes © ail 
Eran Vien, esses eek, Aaah, at fk i ri r re + : as yi 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc.................. , 48: = 2 ‘ 
Others. ae oe eee ee ee 385 ap a) ae Ale kd 
ANTE! BOO Ro 9,827 + 827) + 530) + 297 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1925 and 1926 (‘‘000” omitted )—concluded. 

Ne 

ue to Due to 


D 

Actual | Value at | Actual mer cae higher(-++) |larger (+) 
Items. value, | pricesof | value, eorensellien lower jor smaller 

1926. 1925. 1925. Ce) (>) (=) 
3 prices. |quantities 

Other structural materials. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Geren en ee eo eee 13,013 15,069 14,047] — 1,034] — 2,056) + 1,022 
Wimek on tite Meee elena ee raneas 3,782 3,915 3,388] + 394 — 133} + 527 
Sand andseravel srrmccicniereseste otelotefereren-tettr= 4,941 5,013 BPP PAD | sem O20) ea 72| + 1,798 
Stone se ee occa en Orsteceesrston! 7,866 8,369 7,465} + 401} — 503) + 904 
otal nse cea eee eee 29,602 32,366 28,120 — 1,482) — 2,764] + 4,246 
Grand Total..............- 240,437| 257,217] 226,583] +13,853| —16,780) +30, 633 
Increase or decrease, p.C........---.e0+- - - + 61) — 7-4) + 18:5 
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2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1926 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $84,702,296. British Columbia came second with a 
mineral production valued at $65,622,976. Nova Scotia was third with $28,873,792 
and Alberta ranked fourth with $26,977,027. Quebec was fifth with $25,956,193 
and Manitoba, Yukon Territory, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named, with productions of from $3,073,000 down to $1,193,000. The 
record of the respective provinces from 1899 on is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1927. 


Calen- New British 
Nova . * Saskat- 
dar ‘ Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Alberta. | Yukon. | Colum- 
Years, | Scotia.? wick chewan. bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1899....] 6,817,274 420,227) 2,585,635) 9,819,557 17,108,707 12,482, 605 
1900....] 9,298,479 439,060} 3, 292,383}11, 258,099 23,452,330 16, 680, 526 
1901....| 7,770,159 467,985] 3,759, 984|13, 970,010 19, 297,940 20,531, 833 
1902... ./10, 686,549 607,129] 3,743, 636/14, 619,091 16, 127, 400 17,448,031 
1903... .}11,431,914 580,495) 3,585, 938]14, 160, 033 14, 082,986 17,899, 147 
1904... ./11,212, 746 559,913] 3, 688, 482112, 582,843 12,713, 613 19,325,174 
1905... .|11,507,047 559,035) 4,405, 975]18, 833, 292 11,387,642 22,386,008 
1906... .|12, 894,303 646,328} 5,242, 058/25, 111, 682 10, 092,726 25, 299, 600 
1907... .|14,532,040 664,467] 6,205, 553/30, 381, 638 898,775 533,251] 4,657,524] 3,335,898 25, 656, 056 
1908... .|14,487, 108 579,816] 6,372,949 30, 623, 812 584, 374 413,212) 5,122,505! 3,669,290 23,704,035 
1909... ./12,504, 810 657,035] 7,086, 265137, 374,577] 1, 193,377 456,246] 6,047,447] 4,032,678 22,479, 006 
1910... .]14, 195, 730 581,942] 8,270, 136/43, 538,078 1/500, 359 498,122] 8,996,210] 4,764,474 24,478,572 
1911... .]15, 409, 397 612,830] 9,304, 717/42, 796, 162 1,791,772 636,706) 6,662,673] 4,707,432 21, 299, 305 
1912... .]18, 922, 236 771, 004|11, 656, 998 51,985,876] 2,463,074] 1, 165, 642)12, 073,589] 5,933,242 30, 076, 635 
1913... .{19,376, 183] 1,102,613 13,475, 534/59, 167, 749 2,214,496 881, 142)15, 054,046] 6,276, 737 28,086,312 
1914... .]17,584, 639 1,014, 570]11, 836, 929]53, 034, 677 2,413,489 712, 313}12, 684, 234 5,418, 185} 24, 164, 039 
1915... .|18,088, 342 903, 467}11, 619, 275}61,071, 287| 1,318,387 451,933} 9,909,347] 5,057,708 28, 689, 425 
1916... ./20,042,262] 1,118, 187/14, 406,598 80,461,323) 1,823,576 590, 473]13, 297,543] 5,491,610 39,969, 962 
1917... .}21,104,542] 1,435,024 17,400,077|89,066,600| 2,628,264 860, 651]16,527,535| 4,482,202 36, 141,926 
1918... .}22,317, 108] 2,144, 017/19, 605,347 94, 694,093] 3,120,600} 1,019,781 23,109,987] 2,355, 631/42, 935, 333 
1919... .|23,445,215] 1,770,945 21, 267, 947/67, 917,998] 2,868,378 1,521, 964/21, 087,582 1,940, 934/34, 865,427 
1920... .|34, 130,017} 2,491, 787/28, 886, 214 81,715, 808] 4,223,461] 1,837,468 33,586,456] 1,576, 726/39, 411,728 
1921... ./28,912,111) 1,901,505|15, 157, 094|57, 356,651} 1,934,117) 1,114,220 30,562,229] 1,754, 955/33, 230, 460 
1922... .|25, 923,499] 2, 263, 692/17, 646, 529 65, 866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470 27,872,136] 1,785,573|39, 423, 962 
1923... .|29,648, 893] 2,462, 457/20, 308, 763 80, 825, 851] 1,768,037] 1,047,583 31,287,536] 2,972, 823/43, 757, 388 
1924... .}23,820,352] 1,969,260 19, 136, 504/86, 398, 656] 1,534,249 1,128, 100}22, 344,940 952, 812/52, 298, 533 
1925... .|17,625, 612] 1,748, 858/24, 284, 527 87,980,436) 2,276,759] 1,076,392 25,318, 866] 1,791, 641/64, 485, 242 
1926... .|28, 873,792] 1,811,104 25, 956, 193/84, 702,296] 3,073,528] 1,193,394 26,977,027] 2,226, 813165, 622,976 
19272... .|39,554,822] 2,024,025 28,3138,3830/89, 109, 865 2,832,905) 1,336,807/29,375,040 1,785, 170/60, 188, 134 
a a ee ee) ee ee 


MIncludes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 
2Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


1.—Nova Scorta. 


Nova Scotia has from early times been an important mining area, as the natural 
facilities for exportation of mineral products to foreign markets favour the mining 
of coal, iron ore and gypsum. The coal fields, though not so extensive as those of 
some of the western provinces, are more highly developed, the annual production 
being a little more than one-third of the total Canadian output. The product is an 
excellent grade of bituminous steam and coking coal. A large industrial develop- 
ment has taken place in the iron and steel industry at Sydney and New Glasgow, 
based on these locally available fuels and on the fluxes and iron ores from Newfound- 
land. 
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While gypsum is second in importance among the non-metallics, the develop- 
ment of valuable beds of rock salt represents a recent addition, and there is also 
a fairly steady production of grindstone abrasives. Varied resources in structural 
materials are indicated by the abundant occurrence of marbles, granites and sand- 
stones of excellent quality, as well as limestone for building or lime-making. The 
value of production in 1926, dominated as usual by the activity in coal-mining with 
a contribution of 93 p.c., attained a total of $28,873,792, an increase of $11,248,000 
over the low figure due to the strike in the coal-mining industry in 1925. 


5.—Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1924-1926. 


—<—<—<—<—<—————_——_———— 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
pa ak laa Se ae es | | eS 
MeErTaLLic— ; ; 
UATROING aes tetotelatriesie ler lb. 381,092 15, 244 - - - - 
Goldienpectnecctee fine oz 1,047 21,643 1,626 33, 612 1,678 34, 687 
Manganese..,......- tons - - - - - = 
Sliven cen teaeaets fine oz. 44 29 86 59 112 70 
Non-MErTALLIc— 
Barytese-er-mahg- tons 151 3,308 95 2,259 100 2,307 
Coalnam neem sie = < 5,557,441 | 22,280,554 | 3,842, 978 | 15,826,680 | 6,747,477 | 26, 845, 226 
Grindstones......... Se 338 12,525 439 16, 723 311 15,136 
Gypsum aac reiieras. 13 441,752 915, 845 551,230 | 1,070,408 678, 107 1,187,918 
Quartzersiee sane ssc se - ~ 1,352 6, 760 8,333 29,018 
SPhieeuaecook Cour soe by 4,551 37,469 6, 598 49, 889 8,165 68,781 
TPripolite) ae -eyeo-apiere Ss 33 838 - - - - 
Silica brick......... M = = - = 1,358 64,461 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
Cho ae Gee - | 359,288 - | 425,710 - 362, 667 
Tait. @saveys arereare’s ceo bush 2,229 936 8,243 3,464 453,797 59,777 
Stones cosjescrnene tons 67,535 111, 824 102, 125 134, 686 92,315 150,792 
Sand and gravel.... “ = 60, 849? 286,614 55,3622 230,307 52,952 
Motalnenierctere seca — | 23,820,352 - 17,625, 612 - 28,873, 792 


iIncludes clay products from P.E.I. valued at $3,020. 
2Includes railway ballast from P.E.1. valued at $11,490 in 1924, $5,475 in 1925. 


2.—NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Coal-mining in the Grand Lake district is the chief mining industry of New 
Brunswick. ‘The production of gypsum is also of importance, and there is a con- 
siderable production of cut and polished granite at St. George, from both imported 
and local stone. Activities in the petroleum industry are confined to the Stony 
Creek district, Albert Co., where wells are operated by the New Brunswick Gas 
and Oilfields, Ltd. 
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6.—Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1924-1926. 


i it a 


1924. 1925. 1926. 


Products. Pe hn a | eee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

MeETALLIC— 

Manganese ore...... tons 584 4,088 - - - - 
Non-Mertatiic— 

Comte PPMP a 8 f tons 217, 121 932,185 208,012 815, 367 173,111 710, 245 

Grindstones.........  “ 2,118 99, 299 1,642 79,661 1, 684 90,975 

Gypsumis is. 8). S 86,738 476, 804 71,745 408,917 59,546 468,411 

Natural gas...... M cu. ft. 599, 972 113,577 639, 235 122,394 648,316 128,300 

Petroleum, .......... brl. 5,561 21,313 5,376 18,756 10,544 29,940 
Cray Propucts anD OTHER 

Srrucrurat MaTeriAts— 

Clay products............. - 74,994 - 69,473 - 75, 851 

UDO te Ee bush. 208, 180 108, 890 202, 106 92,216 477, 226 196,477 

Sand and gravel.... tons 141,897 23,999 70, 156 12,331 70,931 11,360 

‘SOTA RE A eee ee ae 3 19, 229 114,111 25,391 124,743 19,108 99,545 

PR OGAN rit Gavsnvet - | 1,969,260 - 1,743,858 - 1,811,104 - 
a. ee 
3.—QUEBEC. 


The geological formation of the province of Quebec indicates great latent 
wealth in minerals, as 90 p.c. of its immense area of 373,692,800 acres is underlain 
with rocks of Precambrian age, an insignificant portion of which has as yet been 
touched by the prospector. The asbestos deposits of the Eastern Townships, which 
supply most of the world’s requirements of this product, are at present the most 
important of the mineral resources. Although the volume of production in 1926 
was slightly less than in 1925, the value was greater by over $1,000,000 and was 
only exceeded in the years 1919 and 1920, when prices were on a much higher level. 

Lead and zine concentrates with values of gold and silver are exported to 
Belgium by the British Metals Corporation, who operate the Tetreault mine at 
Notre-Dame-des-Anges, and copper concentrates are exported from the Eustis 
mine at Eustis. Recent discoveries of gold and copper in the northwestern part of 
the province adjacent to the Kirkland Lake district show that the rich mineral 
deposits of Ontario extend across the interprovincial boundary into the Rouyn field 
of northern Quebec and that the province will shortly become an important pro- 
ducer. A branch railway line from the Canadian N ational was completed during 
1926 into the Rouyn camp, and in 1927 the Nipissing Central Ry. extended its line 
from Cheminis on the provincial boundary to the same place. A smelter is now being 
built and on its completion a number of properties with large resources of copper- 
gold cres will be ready to commence production. Discoveries during the past year 
indicate a mineral-bearing area of approximately 10,000 square miles in this section 
of Quebec. Substantial quantities of bog iron ore were obtained in the vicinity of 
St. Maurice and Fermont, near Three Rivers, for the forges of French Canada, 
the first of which was established in 1670. Small quantities of titaniferous ore are 
now obtained from Baie St. Paul. Aluminium is manufactured from imported 
alumina in electric furnaces at Shawinigan Falls and at Chute A Caron on the 
Saguenay river. 


The limestones and igneous rocks of the province supply cement, building and 
ornamental stone and other materials of construction. Clays are extensively used 
for the manufacture of brick and sewer pipe. 
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7.—Mineral Production of Quebec, 1924-1926.! 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Products. —— oe ES Se 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
en ee eee ee 
$ $ 3 

MeETALLIC— 

@opperac.nseesoer 1,893,008 246,546 | 2,510,141 352,474 | 2,674,058 368, 886 

(Golde ese ees 883 18, 253 1,602 33,116 3, 680 76,072 

Iron ore, sold for ex- 

DOCG ace ee 1,408 3,771 3,978 11,934 200 600 
Wieade. ech eee emer 1,058, 983 85,820 | 2,051,100 187,060 | 8,729,636 251,788 
Molybdenite 18,739 9,370 22,350 11,176 20,948 10,472 
SHiiunae he doom odd 83,814 55,972 214,948 148,451 375,986 233,513 
WANE ot. ce ee 2,909, 008 184,547 | 9,936,000 757,322 | 12,904,176 956, 199 

Non-Mertatiic— 
Asbestos..........-. tons 225,572 | 6,618,930 290,387 | 8,987,459 279,389 | 10,095,488 
eldspan.veeta eas . 16,147 142,118 11, 287 94,730 13,168 111,136 
Graphite. .....s.+ + e 46 3,275 359 30, 900 326 29,516 
Magmesite........... “o 3, 873 101,356 5,576 122,325 4,571 137,431 
Gt RS oc ge eoe * 1,677 185,020 2,415 178, 800 1,664 170,118 
Mineral water....Imp. gal. 7,683 2,288 7,122 2,961 6,956 2,444 
Tron oxides.........- tons 7,146 88,540 6,985 89,178 6,518 100, 923 
Phosphate.......-.+ is - - 16 189 40 800 
DP yRiGOS sate ate vets siee> is 4,032 . 10,619 12,250 36, 750 14, 100 42,117 
QUALtZ cnschw scene < 17, 893 87,267 6,459 30, 064 24,550 107,779 
Tale and soapstone.. “ 449 20,273 704 30, 130 885 38, 209 


Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
SrrucruRAL MATERIALS— 


@ementeaes: ee brl. 2,758,316 | 4,796,959 3,365,802 | 5,689,991 3,727,377 4,535,386 
ae products...-..-.--.-- - 2,435, 695 - 2,426, 887 - 2,702,298 
ime— 
Quicklime........ bush.| 2,219,359 640,990 | 2,272,751 601,081 | 2,509,006 667, 480 
Hydrated lime... tons 5,848 58,947 9,432 72,249 11,922 98, 636 


2,197,145 414,428 | 2,203,196 533,850 | 5,233,696 1,490, 674 
Stonetss octcwee ele te 1,592,089 | 2,925,520 | 2,242,916 3,855,455 | 2,305,784 3,728, 228 
Potalyo nsec: — | 19,136,504 — | 24,284,527 = 25,956,193 


1There is also in this province an important production of aluminium from imported ores. 


Sand and gravel.... 


4.— ONTARIO. 


The mineral industry of Ontario is characterized by rapid growth, great variety 
of products and domination of the world’s nickel market. In fact, Ontario now has 
the largest output, as well as the greatest variety of mineral products, of any of 
the provinces. 

As the building of the Canadian Pacific led to the discovery of the vast nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury area in 1883, so did the construction of the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway lead to the discovery of the silver deposits 
~ of Cobalt in 1903 and indirectly to the finding of the great gold deposits of Porcupine 
in 1909 and Kirkland Lake in 1911, which has made Ontario one of the great centres 
of gold production of the world. Gold is now the most important mineral product 
of the province. During recent years showings of gold have been discovered in the 
Goudreau area near Michipicoten bay on lake Superior and in the Red Lake district 
in’ northwestern Ontario. These occurrences of gold ores over such widely dis- 
tributed areas in New Ontario offer encouraging prospects for the future of gold 
mining in the province. 

The first discovery of silver in the Cobalt district was made in 1903, and the 
output of silver, commencing in 1904, increased rapidly until 1911, when 31,507,791 
oz. were obtained. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life 
of the camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins, and especially by 
improvements in metallurgy, notably the “flotation”? process, which turned waste 
dumps into valuable ore, and enabled low-grade wall rock to be profitably mined. 
Recently the discovery in South Lorrain, a camp which had been practically aband- 
oned, of high-grade ore quite equal in quality to the best ever mined in Cobalt proper, 
has helped to maintain silver production. Another outlying camp established at 
a short distance from Cobalt is Gowganda. 
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The nickel deposits of the Sudbury district are the most important known 
source of nickel and supply a very large part of the world’s requirements. They 
are so large that, in so far at least as this generation and the succeeding generation 
are concerned, they may be said to be inexhaustible. j 

Ontario has produced more than 5,000,000 tons of iron ore and concentrates 
since 1869, the largest production being recorded in 1915, when 394,054 short tons 
were produced. The annual consumption of iron ore in the province averages 
normally about 1,000,000 short tons, almost all of which at the present time comes 
from the United States. Lead of a high grade is produced at the Kingdon mine, 
near Galetta. 

Practically all the commercial non-metallic minerals except coal are produced 
in the province. Among them are such minerals as corundum, graphite, mica and 
talc, and the feldspar deposits are of exceptionally high grade. 

The production of building materials is influenced by the extent of construction 
operations, but resources in this division are ample to meet the demand for such 
products as ornamental marble, limestone, granite, sand and gravel, lime, cement, 


brick and tile. 
8.—Mineral Production of Ontario, 1924-1926.1 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Products. - 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Mets LLIc— 
PAACHMONY,<o4%i fc ox: lb. = - 1,751 206 1,596 281 
Arsenic (As? 08).... “ 3, 740,220 313,281 | 2,156,441 113,324 | 4,055,477 135,549 
ISU Peart 4 * 12,863 27,913 19, 667 18,566 6,440 6,440 
WopAnltyne. ee Ae HB 948,704 1, 682,395 1,116,492 2,328,517 664, 778 1,136,014 
WODDET Me cana - 37,113, 193 4, 833,622 | 39,718,777 5,577,311 | 41,312,867 4, 828, 964 
Goldt ate. ! er: fine oz.| 1,241,728 | 25,668,795 1,461,039 | 30,202,357 1,497,215 30, 950, 180 
DE: a Senn cet es lb. 5,055, 368 409, 687 7,209, 534 657,510 7,398, 795 580,730 
NGG]: Men. cee Sy 69,536,350 | 19,470,178 | 73,857,114 | 15,946,672 65, 714, 294 14, 374, 163 
Palladium, ete..... fine oz. 8,923 811,993 8, 288 648, 969 10,024 640, 178 
Pintmumes ie. sce. % 9,181 1,090, 858 8, 692 1,027,477 9,471 919,349 
UL MEr ere ates ee ae 11,272,567 | 7,527,933 | 10,529,131 | 7,271,944 | 9,274,965 5, 760, 402 
LANCi erektaecie cia lb - - 179,545 13, 685 ~ = 
Non-MerTatiic— 
ACUNOLILG costs aos: - tons 90 1,225 40 500 80 1,000 
ASHESLOSHEae..55 G8 ae 172 91,900 2 901 14 3,935 
HGIGSDAT sways eee, ey 28, 657 216,422 17,394 141,059 | » 22,783 199, 102 
hiorspar..:0 5.0.05. S 76 1,343 12 200 - - 
Garnetss.. var... 5. sd 360 7,200 - - - - 
Graphite 4.224... * 1, 288 72, 842 2,210 127, 863 2,401 165, 344 
Grinding pebbles.... “ - - 105 945 64 576 
ASC eu ois ae) tela < 88,121 467,097 82,020 491, 833 89, 987 496,059 
Metre cea 4, Gene ee “ 2,414 172, 252 1,605 82, 663 881 59,086 
Mineral water....Imp. gal. 201, 670 13,133 183,012 25,452 208, 400 27,207 
Natural gas.......Mcu.ft.} 7,150,078 3,798,381 7,143, 962 3,958, 006 7,764,996 4,409,593 
Beati 2.25 A Ree: tons - - 1,370 8,394 - - 
Petroleum.......... brl. 154,368 441,952 143, 134 386,555 137, 850 379, 221 
Phosphate.......... tons - ~ = = - = 
{edt ae eee ae 11,429 44,542 685 8,799 371 4,912 
SFT 0 ARR ee eae < 111, 645 192, 855 188, 560 324, 526 192, 733 339, 304 
SL aig hae, ameane eames teecaenn 3 203, 428 1,337,311 226,315 1,352, 504 252,345 1,388, 672 
Tale and soapstone... “ 10,718 130,577 13, 678 174,116 14, 882 178,986 
Silica brick......... M - = - - 1,307 66, 241 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
StrucruRAL MATERIALS- 
Cementansicio. brl. 3,564, 499 5, 668, 671 33 462,358 5, 253,911 3,398, 860 4,792, 857 
Clay products............. - 5,089, 299 - 5,195, 084 - 5356, 469 
Lime— 
Quicklime........ bush.} 4,391,050 1,401,545 5,115,974 1,566, 540 5,402, 261 1,593,468 
Hydrated. :..... tons 35, 989 438, 607 41,610 477,585 39,217 457,978 
Sand and gravel.... “ 6,174,284 2,041,959 5, 201, 604 1,779, 129 6,483, 163 2,292,678 
SULONIOE S20 fon k a 2,840,173 2,789,368 3,022,712 2,817,333 3,622,042 3,157,288 
Total =. ven — | 86,398,656 — | 87,980,436 - 84,702,296 


i1The total production of blast-furnace pig-iron in Ontario in 1924 was 415,971 tons valued at $9,484,139, 
in 1925 it was 368,604 tons valued at $7,873,816 ,and in 1926 it was 507,079 tons valued at $11,166,738. 
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5.—MANITOBA. 


About three-fifths of the total area of the province is underlain with Precam- 
brian rocks. Copper has been mined in The Pas mineral belt, but low prices and 
lack of adequate smelting and transportation facilities have militated against oper- 
ations in the last five years, although sufficient development work has been carried 
on to prove the existence of large bodies of valuable copper-gold ore. Some gold 
has also been found in contiguous districts and to the east of lake W innipeg in the 
Rice Lake field, which appears to be an extension of the Red Lake area of Ontario. 

A large amount of development work both in the gold-mining sections in the 
northeast of the province and on the copper-zine deposits in the northwest was 
carried on during 1927. Towards the close of the year enough experimental work 
had been done on the refractory copper-zine ores of the Flin Flon mine, situated 
on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, to convince the holders of an option 
upon it that it could be made to yield a profit and accordingly it changed hands. 
In order to carry on operations on a larger scale, a railroad will have to be built to the 
property, a concentrator and smelter erected and a large hydraulic development 
undertaken. This will open up a section of Manitoba which has been slow to 
develop because of lack of transportation facilities, and will doubtless lead to the 
development of new properties. 

The south and southwestern sections of the province constitute the main source 
of the non-metallic mineral production. A mottled limestone of a handsome 
variety, quarried at Tyndall, is in wide demand as a building stone; gypsum is 
mined at Gypsumyville, and Portland cement is manufactured at Winnipeg and 
Babcock. 


9.—Mineral Production of Manitoba, 1924-1926. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
MeEraLtic— 
Goldie skeeee ee fine oz. 1,180 24,393 4,424 91,452 188 3,886 
SillViere so. car ss? 140 93 477 329 18 11 
Non-Mertariic— 
Gypsunn, see tons 29,375 348, 212 35,088 417, 868 35,172 461,461 
Natural gas...... M cu. ft 200 60 200 60 200 60 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
@ementin tees one: brl. 286, 948 746, 750 407,395 | 1,037,929 612,155 1,572,401 
Glayvaproducts ences... - 117, 450 - 173,794 - 248,497 
INCE caceeen es oe bush. 394, 229 121,518 450,315 170, 230 685, 389 251, 269 
Sand and gravel.... tons - 81,897 YON EY 196, 601 989,581 178,059 
SSUOMG carey dis ween ¢ sere SS 54,065 93, 876 52,770 188,496 101,571 357, 884 
Total Mie 5 <.cee —| 1,534,249 — | 2,276,759 - 3,073,528 


6.—SASKATCHEWAN. 


The province of Saskatchewan is mostly agricultural in character, but the 
conditions in the southern part are favourable to the production of non-metallic 
minerals in considerable volume. Lignites are mined in the southern part of the 
province; brick clays are widely utilized, and to the south of Moose Jaw there are 
extensive beds of refractory clays that are used in the manufacture of fire brick, 
stoneware, pottery and sewer pipe. Large areas of unprospected territory in the 
north are underlain by the same Precambrian rocks that have proved mineral- 
bearing in other parts of Canada. In this territory lode-gold has been reported 
near Beaver lake, and iron and other metallic minerals near lake Athabaska. 
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10.—Mineral Production of Saskatchewan, 1924-1926. 
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1924. 1925. 1926. 


Products. i 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


$ $ $ 
Non-MeErattic— 

es ee ee oe tons 479,118 886, 668 471,965 870,875 439, 803 819, 805 
Sodium sulphate.... “ 1,083 6, 004 3,876 19,380 6,775 13,550 
Voleanic ash........ 245 1,103 160 1,380 90 630 

Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 

StRUcTURAL MaTeRIALS— 
Clay products. ............ - 137, 280 - 95, 952 - 214, 113 
Sand and gravel..... tons 702,713 97,045 579,901 88, 805 863,901 145, 296 
Total Sees Jol. oak - 1,128,100 - 1,076,392 - 1,193,394 


eee 


7.—ALBERTA. 


The coal deposits are of paramount importance among the mineral resources 
of this province. The coal fields are the most extensive and valuable in Canada. 
In 1926, the production of the Crowsnest Pass area amounted to 1,452,023 tons 
and the Drumheller field produced 1,383,959 tons of lignite. The production of 
coal during 1926 showed an increase of 634,000 tons over 1925. Natural gas is 
found over wide areas and is being put to extensive industrial use. During the 
past two years there has been a recurrence of activity in drilling for petroleum, 
attended by such success that in 1925 and 1926 Alberta’s production of petroleum 
exceeded that of all the rest of Canada. The Turner Valley field, southwest of 
Calgary, accounted for most of this production, but promising showings have also 
been obtained near Wainwright and in the southern boundary district, as well as 
near Fort Norman in the Northwest Territories. 

There are large deposits of bituminous sands in the northern part of the pro- 
vince along the Athabaska river. Their economic utilization has been investigated 
during recent years both by the University of Alberta and by the Mines Branch of 
the Dominion Government. 


11.—Mineral Production of Alberta, 1924-1926. 
————_SSSSSSSSS SS ———————llilileEsS>sSse>———————————e 


1924. 1925. 1926. 


Products. : 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


$ $ $ 
Non-Mertatiic— 
Bituminous sands... tons 531 2,127 1,148 4,594 528 2,112 
Coals... ae eo. 4 5,189,729 | 18,884,318 | 5,869,031 | 20,021,484 | 6,503,705 | 20,886,103 
Natural gas........M cu ft.] 7,131,086 | 1,796,618] 9,119,500] 2,752,545 | 10,794,697 3,019, 221 
POtTOleuttts «sts. - brl. 844 4,135 | . 183,491 845, 394 216, 050 902,504 
Zl ae Sas Ree ee tons - - 833 8, 304 2,037 22,696 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MaTERIALS— . 
(Cement: 4:.....5 brl. 416,534 945,700 395, 857 913,529 423,766 873, 621 
Clay products............ - 540,477 - 618, 860 = 804, 933 
TAMG Fs Poe ee bush. 90, 124 36,279 98,938 39, 852 108,309 39,517 
Sand and gravel..... tons - 115, 969 534, 892 107,436 1,754, 965 412,430 
Stonest.i6shss secs tons 16, 698 19,317 3,979 6, 868 3,759 13, 890 


Total — | 22,344,940 — | 25,318,866 — | 26,977,027 
‘ 
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8.—BritisH COLUMBIA. 


The mountain belt in British Columbia is rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zine; its streams have yielded much alluvial gold, and on its flanks are enormous 
beds of coal of excellent quality. Silver-lead and zine ores have been extensively 
mined in the East and West Kootenays, while to the south, at Nelson and Rossland, 
gold and copper are the principal minerals. Farther west, at Copper Mountain, 
low-grade copper ores carrying gold and silver values are mined. On the coast, 
copper ores are mined at Britannia bay and at Anyox, and remarkably rich gold and 
silver ores are mined near Stewart, on the Portland canal, in the northwestern 
coast district. Coal of excellent quality is produced by the mines of Crowsnest 
pass, East Kootenay and Vancouver island. 

Practically the entire mineral production, exclusive of placer gold, is obtained 
from that portion of the province near its southern boundary or along the coast, 
mining development outside of the territory served by transportation facilities 
being comparatively insignificant. An important smelting industry, producing 
gold, silver, metallic’ copper, lead and zine, has been established at Trail, in the 
southern interior. Research work at Trail, resulting in an economic method of | 
recovering zinc from the refractory lead-zine ores of the Kootenays, has given a 
great impetus to mining activities in that region and accounts in large measure 
for the rapid growth in recent years of the production of silver, lead and zine in 
British Columbia. A large copper-smelting plant is in operation at Anyox. 

Since 1907, British Columbia has occupied second place among the provinces 
in regard to the value of mineral production. Previous to that time the province 
had for many years held first place in value of output. In 1926 the production 
was valued at $65,622,976, which was second only to Ontario with a production of 


$84,702,296. 
12.—Mineral Production of British Columbia, 1924-1926. 


DE ry 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
MeETALLIC— $ $ $ 

ATSONIC A. Ae .cseie ee ae lb. 495, 250 19,768 |} 1,277,696 16,978 | 1,019,200 11,262 
Copper tions: a 65,451,246 | 8,524,370 | 69,221,660 | 9,720,097 89,108,017 | 12,292,450 

Ole ee nce Poses fine oz 245,719 | 5,079,462 219,227 | 4,531,824 225, 866 4,669,065 
Tron ore sold for ex- 

MG toe aaa ears tons - - - - - - 

Tron, pig, from Cana- 

TEMG nadadunaaek a 14 350 - - - - 
Wea den ee "dp. |168,467,628 | 13,652,617 |242,454,502 | 22,111,850 |266, 812,461 18,012,509 
Platinum. .. fine 0z 5 569 6 715 50 4,258 
Silver.... 5 8,153,003 | 5,444,657 | 8,579,458 | 5,925,403 | 10,625,816 6,599,376 
WAN sca see eti= Ib. | 96,000,069 |. 6,090,244 | 99,152,966 | 7,557,439 }137, 033,929 10, 154, 214 

Non-Metattic— 


Same ers ate ates GOS tons 2,193,667 | 10,601,998 ale ar a ee, 2,613,719 10, 612,915 
PEEIWONSPALs aetchwe te .er6 = = , 874 19,034 = = 
Grindstones,pulpstones “ 240 19,000 481 27,781 700 45,116 
Cypsue Grates GRRE * 30 150 240 865 20,916 156, 964 
agnesium sulphate. - = - - - = 
Natro-alunite....... ss - - 29 1,000 - - 
Oxides (iron)........ ss 120 2,620 133 2,740 108 920 
PRVLILOS eee elise sists Sf 8,091 40,459 2,670 13,350 8,374 16,870 
Quarta mera ies “ 21,358 43,034 853 2,262 6,466 77,060 
Sodium carbonate... “ 510 5olizs 1,120 8,140 595 5,370 
Tale: casnth Gin eecesst o 165 3,630 92 1,589 = = 


Comment, s. sicasrisian bri. - | 1,240,331 485,185 | 1,151,344 544, 863 1,239,018 


ead DLOMUCESs esse eres - 460, 594 523,931 592,495 

ime— 
Quicklime........ bush. 517,577 320,312 515,058 304, 223 503,033 317,733 
Hydrated. 2.cas\ tons 4,157 50,517 4,718 60, 212 7,896 99,149 
Sand and gravel.... “ - 344, 937 1,415, 232 446, 896 1,486, 254 357,985 
SLOG rssnicee coe ees sf 178,225 853, 741 256, 226 337,196 253,061 358,247 
leis ne evaorereteareres 52,298,533 64, 485, 242 65,622,976 
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9.— YUKON. 


The discovery of the Klondike gold fields, situated near Dawson on the Yukon 
river, first gave the Yukon district prominence as a mining centre. For many 
years placer gold was the principal mineral, but during the last few years the develop- 
ment of the rich silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been so successful that 
the value of the silver and lead production has exceeded the value of the gold. 
The wide distribution of the ores of gold, copper, silver and lead, characteristic 
of the Cordilleran region, of which the district forms a part, indicates enormous 
mining possibilities. 

13.—Mineral Production of Yukon, 1924-1926. 


SSS ESS SSS a re ae ee 
1924. 1925. 1926. 


Products. =. == ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
MerTattic— 
E01 te Wee Beeches fine oz. 34, 825 719, 897 47,817 988,465 25,601 529, 220 
SSTLGE ay eee ae s 226, 755 151,429 904, 893 624, 964 2,095,027 1,301,159 
1S le Eon ieee lb. 903, 520 73,221 | 1,875,442 171,040 | 5,860,373 395, 634 
Non-Metatiic— 5 
Coal...... eS ene tons 1-121 8, 265 730 1giby 316 800 
Ota Nees ce. - 952,812 -| 1,791,641 - 2,226,813 


ee 


2.—Number of Mines, Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., by 
Principal Groups. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to that year the annual statistics of mines was confined chiefly to a presen- 
tation of the quantity and value production of each of the minerals. The recent 
treatment has been extended to include a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data include such 
features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid and 
gross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond 
a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the subject 
from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place 
which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 

The Mining Industry in 1926.—The scale of mining operations in 1926 
responded somewhat to the recovery in business conditions throughout Canada. 
The number of active operators in 1926 was 2,427, as compared with 2,354 in the 
preceding year. The number of operating plants and mines also increased from 
8,553 in 1925 to 9,338. The operators were requested to report the capital actually 
invested in the enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery 
and. tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on 
dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating Accounts and bills receivable. It will 
be observed that no estimate of undeveloped resources was included. The capital 
employed in 1926 was $688,750,008, as compared with $632,075,145 in 1925. 
Employees increased from 65,090 in 1925 to 77,931 in the following year and 
salaries and wages from $85,103,118 in 1925 to $94,216,813 in 1926. More 
favourable conditions obtained in the industry generally, as the value of products 
increased to $241,138,661 in 1926, as compared with $215,201,873 in 1925 and 
$194,002,488 in 1924. 
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A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products industries operating in Canada in 1926 is presented in 
Table 14. The same data are shown by provinces in Table 15. The values of the 
metallic production given in Tables 14 and 15 are as reported by the operating 
companies, and are in each case the settlements received for shipments. The totals, 
therefore, indicate more nearly the actual return to the different industries than do 
the values for the several metals in Table 2 of this section, where in the cases of 
copper, lead, zine and silver the values are computed by using the average prices 
for the year in the principal metal markets. 


14.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries Operating Plants in Canada, 1926. 


Net value 
No. of bullion, 
No. jopera- No. | Salaries | Cost of | ore, con- 
Industries. active] ting Capital em- and fuel and | centrates 
opera-| plants} employed. ploy-| wages electri- | shipped 
tors. | or ees. paid. city. from the 
mines. mines an 
smelters. 
ee ee eS ee 1 3s ae ee 
$ $ $ $ 


MeEtTALLIC— 
Auriferous quartz mining and milling. 
Silver-cobalt mining and milling...... 
Silver-lead-zine mining and milling... 
Copper-gold-silver mining and milling 


60 60} 103,945,022 
33 37| 40,504, 721 
108] 127) 22,699,417 
76 84] 27,936, 685? 


7, 663]12, 340, 623] 2,083, 811/35, 171,561 
2,815,930] 518,907) 5,470,433 
658, 679] 26, 190,034 
541,914] 9,973,049 


Placenmininow ees cn erence 108] 1,179] 4,702,808) 285) 339,841 44,482) 879,886 
Nickel-eopper mining and milling..... 2 6] 38,593,359] 1,437] 1,963, 617 95,621) 4,627,175 
Miscellaneous metal mines®........... 2 2 87,588 25 10, 626 3, 844 11,072 
Metallurgical works ...........+.2+++- 7 9} 81,779,240) 6,226] 9,584,938) 6,076, 627 33,615 ,9094 

Wotaliccc tess oe segs eh 396| 1,504] 320,248,840) 23, 742/36, 033,798 10, 023, 885] 115,939,119 


Non-MeEtatiic— 


INGDOSTOR see cha tech trotters oicterer starrer 8 16| 34,905,096] 2,797] 8,544,097] 1,012, 232 10,099, 423 
Gonlimining sec neers ae esre er 433|  457| 148,278,315|28, 368]35, 841,796] 4,631,691 59, 875, 094 
TO) GIS os nati gen and nscbnte daca er os 29 30 582,350 410 213,571 14, 654 310, 238 
Graphitemncistissdes leech dese ien ir 3 3 1, 132, 273 68 63, 064 10, 804 194, 860 
Natural abTAaslvesSsr. + eejeuckien ecru 8 8 358,342) 102 90, 069 9,716 152, 433 
Gypsum eae ese es eee eet te earn 18 19| 6,696,077| 1,368] 1,255,427] 241,414) 2, 770, 813 
MICA ao ditcelereaitet ee Paci sc hits 22 22 186,478 208 128, 269 5,353 229, 204 
INS CUTAL PASH. cei sci o claleicislete aise atelar~ slerere 169] 2,255) 57,231,261] 1,254 1,448,778 40,444) 7,557,174 
Oxides winoneeeen. sensei leet ae 5 5 178,078 45 38,348 17,576) 101,843 
Petroleum, sass ances eater 210| 2,822] 17,639,142) 634) 288,843 77,902] 1,311,665 
QUAL EZ. factors Racers tral nieiel slave sient tele core 17 18] 1,056,705} 243) 208,839 44,311} 553,161 
foil penser Hooou ye OOnodcsUreocaEn 1qNOs 11 12 2,782, 728 384 482,651 324,612] 1,480, 149 
Tale and: SOADSCOHC. cc losgel- reer ae «ae 6 6 681, 434 92 74, 634 25, 023 217,195 
All other non-metallic...........++++ 28 28} 2,400,850) 193) 201,468 79,877| 386,892 

Total: Ana cesde bk ce 967| 5,694) 274,109, 129|36,166)44,379, 854 6,535, 609|85, 240, 144 


SrructuRAL MATERIALS AND CLAY PRo- 
DUCTS— 


Clay products: 3... 5. .0..-..2s.2- eee 194| 200) 28,153,062] 4,395] 4,346, 687| 2,080,054 10,357,323 
(OLCIGYS Mizoogern boom OOOO mc OOO 7 12| 41,380,000] 2,340] 3,052, 662] 3,424,156 13,013, 283 
NANO Fee eiaarere Sere eiecsiecs hkateln's reels 54 60| 5,825,809] 1,106] 1,082,854) 788,990 3,781,484 
Sand and gravel....0. 0.22.2 ne nee: 580] 1,634) 6,274,090) 5,672) 1,557, 232 151,236; 4,941,434 
SConertere titre itetae inte ctstel sterste’s ofetet ein 933| 234] 12,760,078| 4,510] 3,763,726) 514,374} 7,865, 874 


1,064] 2,140) 94,392, 039)18, 023/13 803,161 6,958,810] 39,959,398 


Metallic; 20-22e Soe eas else t alee ve 396] 1,504] 320,248,849) 23, 742/36, 033, 798 10, 023, 885)115,939,119 
Nonemetallic...........-..-200-0 eee: 967| 5,694) 274,109,129|36, 166)44, 379,854 6,535, 609)85, 240, 144 

Structural materials and clay pro- 
ucts. <2. eee ee Eas - 1,064] 2,149} 94,392,039/18, 023/13, 803,161 6,958, 810/39, 959,398 
Motal sue one. aeiss eee 2,427| 9,338] 688,750, 008) 77, 931/94, 216, 813 23,518, 304|241,138,661 


iNet value here is gross value less freight and treatment charges. 

2Does not include capital of Granby Consolidated Co., Anyox. 

3Includes one iron mine and one molybdenum mine in Quebec. 

4Value of shipments from metallurgical works less cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, as 
this latter value was included in the credits to the mines and mills. 
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15.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, MetalJurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries, by Provinces, 1926. 


0 o—sSasaan3n8napnam3haassSSSSS 


Eats Weobted , 
umber } of oper- . Cost of 
Teawinees _ of act- ating opel epee ie el and 
: ive oper-| plants | employed. -7°°"! electric- 
ators. or ployees. | paid. ity. 
mines 
a | a | ER GY | 
$ $ $ 
Nova DeOlals LUt.w. pee Le | 72 95} 60,312,087 13, 993]16, 109,519} 2,941,725 
Wari Branswic ke. iio cs cisceebicce cc cis 42 91 3,533,577 1,127 952,696 143, 264 
MOUS DEC tee ete ee ee a 331 1,392} 112,460,615 15, 555/11, 912,344! 4,662,165 
CRIGHEIO! eed nin ete he. 1,142 5,753} 278,657,190 20,060) 26,987,635] 8,668,666 
MANO sen Mee a tee ee 31 32} 10,636,439 780 911,424 442,998 
Waneatchowan!, A). Pes art Gd Pa 73 74, 5,119, 845 742| 708,612] 111,661 
WUDORIR Sei hee Ne ee 425 473} 102,875,177 10, 733/14, 499,210) 1,380,096 
British’ Columbia:....¢.0. 000.0. 226 272! 108,594, 954 14, 566/21, 556,415] 4,913,255 
VERON MER PAA EE Oc, seek aca. 85 1,156 6,560, 124 375 578,958 254,474 
Canadak soe Uo 2,427 9,338] 688,750, 008 77, 931/94, 216,813) 23,518,304 


1Includes 1 firm operating in P.E.I. 


1.—Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included in 1926, 389 active operators 
working 1,495 mines, while 7 metallurgical companies operated 9 plants. N early 
24,000 employees were engaged in the metallic group, receiving salaries and wages 
amounting to $36,033,798. The capital employed was $320,248,840, and the net 
value of bullion, concentrates or residues shipped from the mines and products 
made by the smelters was $115,939,119. e 


Employment and Number of Operators. —Placer-mining operations 
carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon and British Columbia yielded 
31,680 fine ounces of gold. The employees numbered 285, receiving $339,841 in 
salaries and wages for six to eight months’ activity. There were 60 auriferous 
quartz mines operating, of which 30 produced bullion or shipped ores, and the 
remainder carried on development work only. The provinces in order of importance, 
with the number of operating mines in each, were :—Ontario, 38; British Columbia, 
12; Nova Scotia, 7; and Manitoba, 3. The employees numbered 7,663, of whom 
4,453 were working underground. 


The copper-gold-silver industry was more productive in 1926 than for some 
years past, and is likely to see further expansion in the near future owing to develop- 
ments in northwestern Quebec. The number of employees in the industry increased 
from 2,374 in 1925 to 3,403 in 1926, while the salaries and wages increased from 
$3,555,844 to $4,546,493. 

The silver-cobalt mining industry, located mainly about Cobalt, with important 
outlying fields in South Lorrain, 20 miles to the south, and at Gowganda, 50 miles 
to the west, produces the major portion of the silver output of Ontario. In 1926 
in the Cobalt area there were 16 producing mines; in the South Lorrain field 5 
mines were on the producing list; and in Gowganda 3 mines. The Nipissing mine 
was the principal silver producer in these districts. Other large mines, in order 
of their production, were: Keeley, Frontier Lorrain, Castle Tretheway, O’Brien, 
McKinley-Darragh-Savage, Tonopah Canadian and Lorrain Trout Lake. There 
were 37 mines in operation in the silver-cobalt industry in 1926, of which 24 made 
shipments. The number of operators remained unchanged at 33. The output of 
ores was 336,066 tons, the quantity milled amounted to 326,510 tons and the con- 
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centrates produced totalled 6,095 tons. There were 83,980 tons cyanided. Silver 
bullion production amounted to 2,991,440 oz., as only one mine operated a refinery 
and the remainder shipped directly to the smelter. 

The nickel-copper industry, the mines and smelters of which are situated in the 
vicinity of Sudbury, enjoyed greater activity during 1926. The content of matte 
made was 48,318,735 lb. of copper in 1926, as compared with 39,272,989 lb. in 1925, 
and 78,076,003 lb. of nickel, as compared with 73,191,262 lb. in the preceding 
year. Employees in the mines and mills in 1926 numbered 1,487, receiving 
$1,963,617 in salaries and wages, as compared with 1,412 workers, receiving remuner- 
ation of $1,867,217, in the preceding year. 

The silver-lead-zinc industry showed increases both in number of mines oper- 
ated and in the metallic content of the ores as determined by settlement assay. 
The greatest activity was observed in the Kootenay section of British Columbia, 
where the most important Canadian lead-zine mines are situated. The Yukon was 
represented by 4 mines, which shipped 5,346 tons of ore, with a net value at shipping 
point of $1,222,369. One property in Quebec province carried on operations, while 
the industry was represented in Ontario by the mine at Galetta. The employees in 
1926 numbered 2,924, with salaries and wages of $4,431,730, as compared with 
2,538, receiving $3,867,613, in 1925. 

The capital employed by the metallurgical works amounted to $81,779,240. 
Employees numbered 6,226, who received $9,584,938 in salaries and wages. The 
estimated cost of ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $39,237,657, 
while the products made by the metallurgical industry were valued at $72,853,566. 


2.—Non-Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The non-metallic minerals group consisted of twelve principal industries. The 
coal and asbestos mining were of chief interest, while the natural gas, gypsum and 
salt-producing industries were also of importance. The group consisted of 967 
active concerns, operating 5,694 wells and mines. The employees numbered 36,166, 
receiving salaries and wages of $44,379,854. The capital employed was $274,109, 129 
and the aggregate value of production $85,240,144. 


Coal Mining.—There were 457 coal mines operating in Canada during 1926, 
of which 316 were in Alberta, 53 in Saskatchewan, 43 in Nova Scotia, 11 in New 
Brunswick, 33 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital employed 
was in excess of $148,000,000, of which $54,000,000 was invested in Nova Scotia, 
$56,000,000 in Alberta and $32,000,000 in British Columbia. The average number 
of wage-earners employed throughout the year was 26,878. Earnings per man-day 
were $4.97, as compared with $5.51 in the previous year, and the total wages 
amounted to $32,603,276 or approximately $3,000,000 more than the 1925 total of 
$29,898,496. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 8 firms operating 16 
mines at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of 
capital employed was $34,905,096, a decrease of over $3,000,000 from the total 
reported for the preceding year. Employment was furnished to 2,797 persons, and 
salaries and wages amounted to $3,544,097. 


Other Non-metallic Mineral Industries.—Other industries of importance 
from the standpoint of employment furnished were:—(1) gypsum-mining, with 
1,368 employees, (2) natural gas production, with 1,254 employees, and (3) salt- 
mining, with 384 employees. 
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3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries. 


The average number of employees in the group in 1926 was 18,023, the salary 
and wage account being $13,803,161. The average number on the payrolls of the 
cement industry increased from 1,926 in 1925 to 2,340 in 1926. The chief division 
of the clay products industry consisted of 184 establishments actively engaged in the 
manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole industry, the average yearly wage for 
all workers was $989, there having been a total of 4,395 employees to whom 
$4,346,687 was paid in salaries and wages. 


3.—Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for nearly 70 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late 50’s, placer gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser river rush took place. The extraordinarily rich 
deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, in the Cariboo district, were discovered 
in 1860, and three years later the area had a production of placer gold valued at 
$4,000,000. In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar 
district was discovered in 1892. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar-mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. ‘Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City, and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 

Although Quebec has been producing gold since 1877, recent production 
consists only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zine 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district. Important discoveries of copper-gold 
deposits, however, have recently been made in the northwestern part of the pro- 
vince, adjacent to the Kirkland Lake district of Ontario, and development already 
carried out indicates a substantial gold production as soon as transportation and 
smelting facilities are available. : 

Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings Co., no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 900 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province has increased greatly during the last decade, the Porcupine 
area having been the principal producer since 1912, and the increase in production 
of the Kirkland Lake camp during the past few years has added materially to the 
total output. New discoveries of gold in such widely separated districts as Michi- 
picoten bay on lake Superior and Red lake in northwestern Ontario, indicate a 
continued large production from the province. 

The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known for a decade or 
more. Discoveries have been made in two districts, the first north of The Pas, where 
the gold occurs in copper ores, and the second east of lake Wininpeg in the Rice 
Lake area, where the discoveries are mainly auriferous quartz. 
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Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained 
were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1927; Ontario, 1927; Manitoba, 1925; 
Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1913; and Yukon, 1900. The value and quantity 
of gold produced in Canada are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 16 and 
17, 1927 establishing a new record of production with 1,844,544 fine oz. 


16.—Value of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1927. 
Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 
SE OE 


British Yukon 


Years. ee Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia. |Territory- Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


207| 4,930,145} 4,634,574] 9,781,077 
1,509] 5,205,485) 5,549, 296/12, 648, 794 
6,149,027) 5,846, 780|16, 598, 923 
992] 5,224,393] 5,125,374|15, 983,007 
4,026] 5,651,184} 4,758, 098/18, 977,901 


1,695} 4,540,216] 4,396, 900/19, 234, 976 


TOU erect reine 160, 854 12,672 42, 625 
90, 638 13,270} 1,788,596 
44,935 14,491} 4,543, 690 
60,031 26,708) 5,545,509 

137,180 22,720] 8,404, 693 


94,305 21,375)10, 180,485 


45, 685 31,235) 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764, 693| 3,672, 703}15, 272,992 
24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39, 814 558]. 3,624,476] 2,118,325]14, 463, 689 
17,571 30, 388] 10, 454, 553 14, 966 500} 3,457,406] 1,875, 039}15, 850, 423 
14, 263 19, 742}11, 679, 483 16,145 — | 2,580,010} 1,504, 455/15, 814, 098 
IOP Rennocosire 200 9,075 13, 127;14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013) 3,117,147) 1,364, 217]19, 148, 920 
LODZ re eietctetsielreclsiot= 21,540 — |20, 678, 862 3, 225 - | 4,286,718] 1,125, 705|26, 116,050 
RY pono o0076G00) 13,540 13, 788}20, 086, 904 641 - | 4,187,261] 1,243, 287}25, 495, 421 
GP? Ve Gaponononobor 21,643 18, 253}25, 668, 754 24,393 - | 5,079,462] 719, 897|31,532,443 
Wi, conpeAdocoDee: 33,612 33, 116]30, 202, 357 91,452 _ = | 4,531,824) 988, 465/35, 880, 826 
L926 2 vcctor ale latcnrsleeisis 34, 687 76, 072|30, 950, 180 3, 886 — | 4,669,065] 529, 220/36, 263, 110 


AQ27 ener eee 45,498]  172,693|33, 679,503 3,762 868] 3,590,946]  636,837|38, 130, 107 


Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


17. Quantity of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1927. 
Nors.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 

ES ——————————————————————— nn EET 

ores Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. pene fee ee Total. 


Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. Oz. fine. 


Years. 


7,781 613 2,062 10 | 238,496 | 224,197 473,159 
4,385 642 86,523 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611, 885 
2,174 701 | 219,801 = 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 


48 | 252,730 | 247,940 773,178 
195 | 273,376 | 230,178 918,056 


82) 219,633 | 212,700 930,492 
= 133,742 | 177,667 738, 831 
1,176 1,939 | 411,976 27 | 180,163 | 102,474 699, 681 

850 1,470 | 505,739 24 | 167,252 90,705 766, 764 


2,904 1,299 | 268,264 = 
440 
1,926 
724 
690 955 | 564,995 781 = 124, 808 72,778 765,007 
207 
156 
31 
1,180 


6, 636 1,099 | 406,577 


4,562 1,034 | 492,481 
2,210 1,511 | 423,261 


439 635 | 708,213 49 | 150,792 65, 994 926,329 
1,042 - 1,000,340 = 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 

655 667 | 971,704 = 200, 140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
1,047 883 |1,241,728 = 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 
1, 626 1,602 {1,461,039 4,424 = 219, 227 47,817 | 1,735,735 
1,678 3,680 |1,497,215 188 = 225, 866 25,601 | 1,754,228 
2,201 8,354 |1,629, 246 182 42 | 173,712 30,807 | 1,844,544 


1The quantity is calculated from the value: $1 = 0-048375 oz. 
2Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 

With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia was the chief gold producer for a period 
of 39 years, or up to the vear 1897, when its production was less than that of the 
Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, when British Columbia 
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regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven years, with the 
exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again the greatest producer. As a result 
of the development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, Ontario passed the other 
provinces and mining districts in 1914, and still holds the first place so far as the 
production of gold is concerned. 


Ontario.—Though gold had been mined in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded production 
of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which more than 
40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 fine oz. 
in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two years, owing to 
scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922 and in 1927 reached 
the record total of 1,629,246 fine oz. 


Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining area 
of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive portion 
being limited to the township of Tisdale, an area six miles square. 

The gold deposits seem to be generically related to the porphyries which have 
intruded the older Keewatin greenstones and also the Timiskaming sediments. 
Rocks of these series are widely distributed throughout the Porcupine district and 
it is in them that the gold-bearing deposits are found. The theory of deposition is 
that the intrusion of porphyry fissured the older rocks and opened a way for the 
circulation of the mineral-bearing siliceous solution which filled the fissures. The 
application of this theory in the search for new ore bodies has been attended with 
great success. 


Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
cyanide process, which are briefly as follows:—(1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
ground about as fine as cement; (2) dissolving the gold in sodium cyanide solution; 
(3) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished ore; 
(4) precipitation of the gold from the solution by zine dust ; and (5) refining of the 
precipitates. 


Kirkland Lake.—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake, in 
Timiskaming district, has been the most important. The first gold discovery in the 
vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age 
relationship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are Precambrian, the 
Keewatin predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are 
found within the porphyry, which is of a syenitic variety. Three principal zones of 
mineralization have been indicated by exploration:—(1) the main or central zone, 
which runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse of the lake and 
along which a group of important mines is being developed over a length of 2} miles 
and a width of 3 mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies about 3 mile to the south ; and 
(3) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were obtained by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
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oceurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the record 
of 1902 has not since been equalled. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the 
Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion 
of the region from the Klondike on the north almost to the international boundary 
on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, 
was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and 
Yale boundary districts. The metals recovered from the Rossland ores are gold, 
silver and copper, with gold the most important. The more important copper- 
gold mines are owned and operated by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Trail. The copper concentrates of the Britannia mine also contain gold, as does 
the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in British Columbia has 
been in part maintained by the successful operation of the Premier silver mine on 
the Portland canal, while the Nickel Plate property, operated by the Hedley Gold 
Mining Co., has been a consistent producer of gold bullion as well as arsenical gold 
concentrates, which are exported to the United States for treatment. 


World’s Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining 
industry since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four 
successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual 
production averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. ‘The placer mining of Brazil and Colom- 
bia swelled the average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 
fine oz. per year, 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The annual average production during the 
period was 565,500 fine oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while the last decade 
shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed chiefly 
by the United States, Australia and Russia. 


In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a maximum of 
22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. Thereafter the great increase in wages and in the 
other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline 
to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased to 17,790,597 
fine oz. in 1923, to 19,025,942 in 1925 and to 19,280,217 in 1926. 


In 1926 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 9,954,761 fine oz., or 51 -6 p.c., the United States, producing 2,238,616 
fine oz., or 11-6 p.c., and Canada, producing 1,754,228 fine oz., or 9-1 p.c. 


For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1925 and 1926 
see Table 18. 
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18.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for the calendar 
years 1925 and 1926. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Countries. 


North America— 
United States... 
Canada 
Mexico 


Central America 
and West Indies? 


South America— 
Argentina’ 
Bolivia 


Ecuador 


Uruguay....... ue 


Germany 
Great Britain.... 
Greece 


a HiST eT eS 
Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State.... 


tee e ee eee 


Asia— 


Chosen (Korea) 
East Indies— 
British 


Japan 


Seen 


48773—24 


Calendar year 1925. 


Gold. Silver. 
Value 
Ounces Ounces 
és ] * 0. 
Fine. Value Fine Sse me 
$ $ 


788, 993116, 309, 933|92 "388. 465] 65, 341, 209 


Gold. Silver. 
Ounces | Value Ounces ( $0: 50873 
Fine Fine per oz,)! 
$ $ 


2, 238, 616/46, 276, 299/62, 672, 953/39, 404, 366 
1, 754, 228/36, 263, 111]22, 371, 924}14, 065, 900 
772, 661/15, 972, 320]98, 291, 166/61, 798, 605 


4,844, 648)100,147,763) 179,221,375 126,075,068 


96,750} 2,000,000) 2,700,935} 1,900,000) 


2,661 55, 000 18,000 12, 662 
386 7,979) 4,346,532) 3,057,612 
108,506} 2,243,018 1, 833 1,289 
61,216) 1,265,454) 3,261,682) 2,294,463 
76,550) 1,582, 4334 2,9005 2,040) 
43,537] 900, 0008 70, 0005 49,242 
9,107} 188,258 
9,902) 204,692 8,500 5,979 
40,220) 831,421 
117,733} 2,433, 756/19, 917,439] 14,011, 122 
30, 542 631,359 3,215 2,262 
500,360) 10, 343, 370/27, 630, 101/19, 436, 671 


4,765, 505/98, 511, 730) 183,336,043 


115,268,871 


87,075) 1,800,000} 3,499,118} 2,200,000 


2,419] 50,000] —-15, 000 9,431 

3324 6,863] 5,834,003] 3,668,013 
102, 108] 2,110,759] ° 20,672} ' 12/997 
59, 132] 1,222,364] 2,876,911] 1,808,800 
75,488] 1,560,4864 | 2, 8002 1,760 
62,486] 1,291,700} 80,0003} 50,298 
6,516 ell 

7,526| 155,574 8,000 5,030 
42,438] 877, 2711} 

93,556] 1,933, 974]21, 499, 798] 13,517,568 


2,021 


1,865 38,553 23,920 16, 827, 1,318 27,245 14,050 8, 833 

7,587} 156,837) 707,300} 497,557, 7,716} 159,503} 765,491] 481,287 

33,050) 701,809) 352,010} 247,625 35,365} 731,059} 401,875) 252,671 

5,851 120,951] 4,780,383] 3,362, 808 5,208} 107,659) 5,358, 858) 3,369,275 

= + 321439 22, 820 = = 41,345 25,995 

= = 254,274] 178,871 - = 254,274) 159,870 

1,929 39,876] 320,761] 225,643 1,704) , 35,225] 519,351) 326,531 

= = 504,755} 355,075 = = 335,871] 211,172 

= 212,190} 149,267 = 271,700) 170,826 

40,027) 827,431 76, 581 53, 872 40, 605%} 839,380 15, 4008 9,632 

985, 154/20, 364,936} 250,0003}  175,865]/ 992, 155/20,509,659) 250,000%} 157,182 

967} 20,0003) 3,303,863) 2,324, 135 967 20,000*| 3,000, 656} 1,886,602 

932 19,266] 219,906 154, 695 964 19,927} | 225,050) 141,495 

7,587} 156,837 26, 106 18,364 10,384) 214,656 45,010} . 28,299 

1, 085, 849/22, 446, 496/11, 064, 488] 7,783,424] 1,096,386] 22, 664,313/11, 498,931] 7,229,720 

393, 807) 8,140,711} 4,854,923) 3,415,244|) 383,970) 7,937,362] 5,124,962] 3,222,217 

107, 3005} 2,218,087] 110, 0008 77,381}| 110,0008) 2,273,901} 135,0008 84, 878 

146, 825) 3,035,131 70,299 49,453] 190,620) 3,940,471 51,927 32,648 
24,187] 500, 0008 19,350} 400, 000° = & 

132,715} 2,743,462) 2,385,016} 1,677,763] 115,354) 2,384,578} 2,363,829) 1,486,210 
14,146} 292,424 = - 14,475) 229, 225 - - 
349 7,219 321 6, 635 = = 

317,231) 6,557,748} 4,835,497] 3,401,579]| 307,862} 6,364,082) 4,776,110} 3,002, 884 

94,135} 1,945,943 68,544 48,218 91,242) 1,886,139 44,013 27,672 
710 14, 677 = + 243 5,023 - - 

9,035] 186, 76: 13, 162 9, 259 9,035 186, 7625 14,314 9, 0008 

1, 240, 440/25, 642, 164) 12,337,441) 8,678,897|| 1,242, 472 25, 684,178)12,510,155) 7,865,509 
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18.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for the calendar 
years 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1925. Calendar year 1926. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Countries. al a 
Ounces Ounces ares Ounces Ounces ae 
g Value. 5 30-70346 A Value. a 0 - 62873 
Fine. alue Fine. ot be Fine. 2 Fine. fog oz). 
$ $ $ $ 
Oceania— 
Australia— 
New SouthWales 19,422} 401,488) 9,220,160) 6,486,014 19,435} 401,757] 9,709,741] 6,104, 805 
Northern Terri- 
tOryens eee 5195) 10, 728 - - 153 3,163 - - 
Queensland...... 46,406} 959,297) 385,489} 271,176 10,339} 218,726] 252,540] 158,779 
South Australia . 832 17,199 1,458 1,025 758 15, 669 353 222 
WiCtOnia.t ses 47,296| 977,695 2,082 1,465 49,078} 1,014,532 DESY) 1,492 
West Australia...) 441,252} 9,121,486 81, 226 57,139]| 437,343] 9,040,680 68,4134 43,013 
Tasmania....... 3,524 72,847| 730,194] 513,662 4,223 87,297] 766,653) 482,018 
Papua. tecnceee 4,9477 102, 263 - - 6,388] 132,0527 - - 
New Zealand..... 111,202] 2,298,7594| 420,425] 295,7524) 125,7774] 2,600,041] 400,0003 251,492 
Totalitejnn- 675, 406|13, 961, 762|10, 841,034] 7,626,233|| 653, 494/13, 508,917/11, 200,073) 7,041,821 
Africa— 
Abyssinia....... 20,0003} 413,436 - - 20,0003} 413,436 - = 
Algeria. Los shs« - - 96, 450 67,848 - - 100, 887 63,431 
Belgian Congo... 122,781] 2,538,108 - - 132,201] 2,732, 836 ~ - 
Bechuanaland... 4, 2962 §8, 806 4573 321 4,296 88, 806 457 287 
British West 

Africa (Gold 

Coast, Ashanti, 

Nigeria)........ 199,697] 4,128, 102 - - 199,666] 4,127,461 - - 
IDE Sg dimea conan 354 ,318 - - 648 13, 292 ~ - 
French West 

Africa (Guinea, 

Ivory Coast, 

Sudan, Senegal) 9,774] 202,046 - - 9,966) 206,015 - - 
Kenya Colony... 7798 16, 103 - - 779 16, 103 - —_ 
Madagasear..... 13,503} 279,132 - - 9,870} 204,031 - =) 
Portuguese East 

YATTICR.. cree ote 12,292) 254,098 1,260 886 9,127} 188,684 1,125 707 
Rhodesia— 

Northern....... 1,250 25, 840 5, 267 3,705 779 16, 103 7,739 4,866 

Southern....... 581,504|12,020,752} 152,705] 107,422]  593,429]12,267,263) 110,024 69,175 
Swaziland....... 1, 3098 27,059 - - 1,309 27,059 - - 
Sudan 2% 2). ceccse 8,466} 175,000 - - 8,714 180, 134 - - 
Tanganyika..... 8,898} 183,938 1,010 710 7,202} 148,878 804 505. 
Union of South 

(Africa, .2 eee 9,597, 592|198,399,835| 1,161,470]  817,047|| 9,954, 7611205,783,173| 981,333! 616,993 

Total. s03c5. 10,582,495) 218,759,573] 1,418,619} 997,939]10,952, 742) 226,413,274] 1,202,369) 755,964 
Total for World |19,025,942/393,301,128|245,213,993|172,498,232|19, 280, 217/398,557,458 | 253,087,088] 159,437,803 


1 Average price per fine ounce in London. & Last year’s figures. 

2 Estimate based on United States imports of ore 6 Estimated on basis of production from Jan. 1 to 
and bullion. ; Oct. 15, 1926. 

‘ Estimate based on other years’ production. 17 For years ending June 30, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 


¢ Amount exported. 


2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver had been published 
prior to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 
to 1885, about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were 
produced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the production 
ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly from Ontario 
and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, due to the 
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development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 a pro- 
duction of over $2,000,000 was recorded. From that year until 1905 the production 
varied between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next 5 years to 
$17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt 
district. Since then there has been a falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher 
price of the metal, the value of the annual production increased to a maximum of 
$20,693,704 in 1918. In spite of this falling-off in output, Canada in 1926 retained 
its place as the third largest producer of silver in the world, ranking after Mexico 
and the United States and followed fairly closely by Peru. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt ores 
of Northern Ontario, the copper-gold-silver and the silver-lead-zine ores of British 
Columbia, and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain amount also 
occurs with the gold ores of Northern Ontario and the nickel ores of the Sudbury 
district. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1926 was 9,274,965 fine oz., 
valued at $5,760,402, as against 10,529,131 fine oz., valued at $7,271,944, in 1925. 
The total for 1926 included (a) 2,926,733 oz. bullion made in the reduction works 
of the Cobalt district, or 31-5 p.c. of the total Ontario production, (b) 4,890,586 o7., 
or 52-8 p.c., recovered by the smelters of Southern Ontario, (c) 316,493 oz., or 3-4 
p.c. contained in gold bullion and nuggets sold for exhibition purposes and in 
products from nickel refineries; the balance of 1,141,153 oz., or 12-3 p.c., was 
estimated as recoverable from Ontario ores, slags and matte treated in the United 
States and Europe. The corresponding figures for the year 1925 were (a) 6,079,142 
fine oz., or 57-6 p.c., (b) 2,813,071 oz., or 26-8 p.c., (c) 315,071 oz., or 3-0 p.c., 
and (d) 1,321,847 oz., or 12-6 p.c. As indicated above, practically the whole of 
the Ontario silver production was derived from the rich silver-bearing ores of the 
Cobalt district, but small quantities are obtained from the products of the nickel 
refineries and from gold bullion. 


The Cobalt camp was discovered in 1903, when the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario railway was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timiskaming. 
This was at Long lake, subsequently christened “Cobalt lake”, and the surrounding 
area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 


From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. , In 1911 
the province of Ontario reported a production from that camp of 31,507,791! fine 
oz., the value of which was $15,953,847. In 1912 the output was nearly as great, 
being 30,243,859! fine oz., but prices had gone up and the value was greater, namely, 
$17,408,935. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life of the 
camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins and by improvements in 
the methods of extraction which have permitted the working of ores of a grade 
too low for profit by the former methods. 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles northwest of Cobalt, has been 
the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake-O’Brien and 
Castle-Tretheway mines. This section has been more or less handicapped by its 
distance from the railway and lack of facilities for transportation. A good wagon 
road has now been completed from the railway at Elk Lake, on a branch line of the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway. In addition a hydro-electric power 


1These figures are taken from reports of the Ontario Department of Mines, by which silver produc- 
tion, until recent years, was computed on a different basis from that used for Table 20 following. 
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transmission line has been extended from Elk Lake to Gowganda. With these added 
facilities, a number of mines in the camp are enlarging their operations. The history 
of the South Lorrain camp, which lies about 18 miles to the southeast of Cobalt, on 
the shore of lake Timiskaming, is characteristic. It was worked for some time and 
then closed up, the conclusion having been reached that the camp was worked out. 
The Keeley mine turned out later to be extremely rich, producing in 1924 nearly 
2,000,000 oz. of silver. Recent development work indicates that the South Lorrain 
field is likely to play its part in helping to maintain the silver production of Ontario 
for some years to come. 


British Columbia.—For the first time since 1905 this province has surpassed 
Ontario in the production of silver. Most of the British Columbia output of silver 
is now derived from the ores of the Sullivan mine near Kimberley and the Premier 
mine at Premier. Other sources of silver in this province are the silver-lead-zine 
ores of East and West Kootenay, the gold-copper ores of Rossland, the boundary 
and coast districts. 


Production in 1926 amounted to 10,625,816 fine oz., valued at $6,599,376, as 
against 8,579,458 fine oz., valued at $5,925,403, in 1925. Production in 1926 
included (a) silver contained in blister copper, 1,235,398 oz., or 11-6 p.c.; (b) silver 
in lead and gold bullion, 6,770,742 oz., or 63-8 p.c.; (c) silver in lead and zine ores 
and concentrates exported 46,948 oz., or 0-4 p.c., and (d) silver in gold, silver 
and copper ores exported, 2,572,728 oz., or 24-2 p.c. Corresponding figures for 1925 
were (a) 801,809 oz., or 9-3 p.c.; (b) 5,314,072 oz., or 62-0 p.c.; (ce) 309,065 oz., or 
3-6 p.c.; (d) 2,154,512 oz., or 25-1 p.c. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1926 amounted to 2,095,027 fine oz., derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported. 
Owing to the cold climate, trouble is experienced in the mining of the silver in the 
Keno Hill district. Ores mined late in one season are hauled down by tractor and 
piled on the river banks, there to await the spring break-up, when they can be taken 
to the customs smelters in the United States. Because of these climatic and 
transportation difficulties, the Treadwell Yukon Co. of Keno Hill completed a 
concentrating plant in the summer of 1925, in order to reduce handling and trans- 
portation costs by eliminating much of the waste from their ores. This concentrator 
has been working to full capacity since completion and treats ore for other mines, 
which is a great assistance to smaller operators in the district. 


The quantity of silver obtained from placer gold is gradually decreasing. The 
quantities obtained from this source each year since 1920 have been as follows:— 
14,831 fine oz. in 1921; 12,233 in 1922; 13,476 in 1923; 7,853 in 1924; 10,759 fine 
oz. in 1925 and 5,702 in 1926. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated at 
253,587,088 fine oz. for 1926, an increase of 21-5 p.c. over the pre-war figure of 
1913, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1926 was 
22,371,924 fine oz. For the quantity and value of the world’s production in 1925 
and 1926, see Table 18 of this section. 


Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1887 in Table 19, while statistics of the quantity and value produced 
in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 20. 
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19.— Quantity and Value of Silver ein Canada during the calendar years 


——————————— ns =" 
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Years. | Quantity.| Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 

Oz. $ oz. | $ OZ. $ 
SST eak 355, 083 347,271}| 1901..... 5,539,192] 3,265,354]! 1915..... 26,625,960} 13,228,842 
BS88. 06 52 437, 232 410, 998} 1902..... 4,291,317 2,238,351) 1916..... 25,459,741] 16,717,121 
TS80 nas bore 383,318 358, 785|| 1903..... 3,198,581 1,709, 642)| 1917..... 22,221,274] 18,091,895 
1890424. 2. 400, 687 419,118] 1904..... 3,577,526 2,047,095] 1918..... 21,383,979} 20,693,704 
T89tss 2. 414, 523 409, 549)| 1905..... 6, 000, 023 3,621, 133]/ 1919..... 16,020,657] 17,802,474 
| bo Pee 310,651 272,130|| 1906..... 8,473,379 5,659,455] 1920..... 13,330,357] 13,459,330 
SOs. - 330, 128)| 1907..... 12,778,799 8,348, 659|| 1921..... 13,543,198 8,485,355 
BOW ros 2 847,697 534, 049]/ 1908..... 22,106,233] 11,686, 239]| 1922..... 18,626,439] 12,576,758 
a0 ae 1,578,275} 1,030, 299]) 1909..... 27,529,473) 14,178,504] 1923..... 18,601,744] 12,067,509 
TS06F2. 5.00. 3,205,343] 2,149,503] 1910..... 32,869,264] 17,580,455] 1924..... 19,736,323] 13,180,113 
1897 ee 5,558, 456] 3,323, 395]/ 1911..... 32,559,044] 17,355,272] 1925..... 20,228,988] 13,971,150 
S808 oes 4,452,333] 2,593,929]) 1912..... 31,955,560] 19,440,165]! 1926..... 22,371,924) 13,894,531 
3809 eee. 3,411,644] 2,032, 658)! 1913..... 31,845,803) 19,040,924] 1927..... 22,613,134! 12, 747,0241 
IDOOS n0352 4,468,225) 2,740,362|| 1914..... 28,449,821) 15,593,631 


ee 
1 Preliminary figures. 


20.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1927. 


Nors.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. Nova Scotia and Mani- 
toba have also shown a small production in recent years. 


_ eee 
Daa 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Yukon Territory. 
OZ. $ oz. $ Oz. $ OZ. $ 
SO sce 30,540,754] 16,279,443 18,435 9, 827 1, 887,147 1,005,924 112, 708 60,078 
1 OP aa ae 29,214,025] 17,772,352 9,465 5,758 2,651,002 1, 612, 737 81,068 49,318 
1913.......] 28,411,261] 16,987,377 34,573 20,672 3,312,343 1,980, 483 87, 626 52,393 
LAE SSE ee 25,139,214] 13,779,055 57,737 31, 646 3,159, 897 1,731,971 92,973 50, 959 
A oe ieee 22,748,609] 11,302,419 63,450 31,524 3,565, 852 1,771, 658 248,049 123,241 
ROLGS 2463 21,608,158) 14,188,133 98,610 64, 748 3,392, 872 2,227,794 360, 101 236,446 
eee Re 19,301,835} 15,714,975 136, 194 110, 885 2,655, 994 2,162,430 119, 605 97,379 
IQUR Fs 17,198,737} 16,643,562 178, 675 172,907 3,921,336 3,794,755 71,915 69,594 
191 ee 12,117,878} 13,465,628 140, 926 156, 600 3,713,537 4,126,556 27,556 30, 621 
19200 F = 9,907, 626 9,996, 795 61,003 61,552 3,327,028 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
5 oA 9,761, 607 6, 116, 037 38,084 23, 861 3,300,357 2,099, 133 393, 092 246, 288 
1 Pe ae 10, 811, 903 7,300, 305 - - 7,150, 937 4, 828, 384 663, 493 447,997 
192950220 10, 540, 943 6, 838, 226 33,006 21,412 6,113,327 3,965,899] 1,914,438) 1,241,953 
ht). See 11, 272, 567 7,527, 933 83, 814 55,972 8, 153,003 5,444, 657 226, 755 151,429 
fA 1 Pe iene 10,529, 131 7,271,944 214, 943 148,451 8,579, 458 5, 925,403 904, 893 624, 964 
1926226 3% 9,274,965 5, 760, 402 375,986 233,513] 10,625,816 6,599,376! 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
19271...... 9, 292,147 5, 237,983 741,100 417,759| 10,933,921 6,163,451] 1,645,825 927,752 


a a eas ee eed 
1 Preliminary figures, 


3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. In 1913, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
Ib. The production during 1925 was 111,450,518 lb., indicating a satisfactory 
recovery from the post-war depression, and in 1927 a record production of 140,141,823 
lb. was attained. 

Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits were 
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exploited for their copper contents alone; not until 1886 was the presence of nickel 
determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel-copper ores of 
the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. The 
ores contain from 1 to 2-5 p.c. of copper, the recovery averaging a little over 1-5 
p.c. The International Nickel Co., Ltd., has a smelting plant at Copper Cliff 
and a refinery at Port Colborne. The mining properties include the Creighton, the 
Crean Hill and the No. 2 mine at Copper Cliff. The smelter of the Mond Nickel 
Co. is at Coniston, and the copper-nickel matte is exported to their refinery at 
Swansea, Wales. 

British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1927 
amounted to 91,685,843 lb., which was 64 p.c. of the total Canadian production for 
the year. This total included the blister copper produced at Anyox by the Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co. Ltd., the blister copper and copper 
in copper sulphate made by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., at Trail, 
and the copper estimated as recoverable from the ores and concentrates exported. 
The principal copper producing mines in British Columbia are the Britannia mine 
on Howe sound, which ships its concentrates to Tacoma, the Hidden Creek mine 
on Portland canal, and the Allenby Copper Corporation, owned and ‘operated by 
the Granby Consolidated. The Hidden Creek ores are smelted at the Anyox 
smelter and the Allenby concentrates are shipped to the Trail smelter. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
of Manitoba in the last ten years. The Mining Corporation of Canada, after securing 
a controlling interest in the Flin Flon group, has carried on extensive development 
work by sinking and cross-cutting, verifying the results of previous diamond-drilling 
and proving large tonnages of ore to be in place. A branch extension of the Hudson 
Bay railway and the construction of smelter works are required for the economic 
treatment of the copper ores of the district. This property has been sold to the 
Whitney interests of New York, who are going ahead with the development, and 
in a few years Manitoba will take its place among the copper-producing provinces. 
It is proposed to erect a concentrator and smelter on the property, which in turn will 
mean the construction of 87 miles of railway and a large hydraulic development. 


Quebec.—Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. These mines produced ores from which 
both copper and sulphur were recovered. There is still a small annual production 
from this field. However, recent discoveries in the Rouyn camp of northwestern 
Quebec indicate a greatly increased production of copper in the near future. These 
deposits lie in an easterly extension of the formations found in the Kirkland Lake 
area of Ontario. The first discoveries in the district were located as gold prospects; 
the existence of large bodies of copper and zinc ores was subsequently proved and 
the production of copper will probably exceed in value that of gold. A branch line 
from the Canadian National railway was completed into the camp during 1926 and 
during 1927 the construction of a copper smelter at the Noranda mine was com- 
pleted. Hydro-electric power is supplied from power plants on the Quinze river. 
In the autumn of 1927, the Nipissing Central connected its line from Cheminis on 
the Ontario-Quebec boundary with Rouyn. 


World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 1,628,000 short tons in 1926, as compared with 1,586,683 tons in the 
preceding year. Canada had an output of 66,547 tons in 1926, producing about 4-1 
p.c. of the world’s estimated total. 
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21.—Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1911-1927. 


Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. For production in Manitoba 
and Yukon between 1912 and 1920, included in total, see 1926 Year Book, p. 345. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Total. 
Ib. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
ADU. f 17,932,263] 2,219,297] 2,436,190 301,503} 35,279,558 4,366,198] 55,648,011 6,886,998 
1912.....} 22,250,601] 3,635,971] 3,282,210 536,346] 50,526,656 8,256,561] 77,832,127| 12,718,548 
RGioun.* 25, 885,929] 3,952,522) 3,455,887 527,679] 45,791,579 6,991,916} 76,976,925} 11,753,606 
1914.....] 28,948,211] 3,937,536 4,201,497 571,488} 41,219,202 5,606,636] 75,735,960 10,301, 606 
1915..... 39,361,464] 6,799,693] 4,197,482 725,115] 56,692,988 9,793,714] 100,785,150} 17,410,635 
1916.....} 44,997,035}12, 240,094] 5,703,347 1,551,424) 63,642,550] 17,312,046 117,150,028} 31,867,150 
1917.....] 42,867,774111, 651,461] 5,015,560] 1,363,229] 57,730,959 15,691,275] 109,227,3322| 29,687,9892 
19138; 532°. 47,074,475]11,593,502] 5,869,649] 1,445,577] 62,865,681 15,482,560) 118,769,434] 29,250,536 
I9I9Le... 24,346,623] 4,550,627) 2,691,695 503,105} 44,502,079 8,317,884] 75,053,581] 14,928 265 
£020... 32,059,993) 5,596,392 880, 638 153,724] 45,319,771 7,911,019} 81,600,691] 14,244,217 
1921.....] 12,821,385] 1,602,930 352,308 44,045) 34,447,127 4,306,580] 47,620,820 5,953,555 
|) 10, 943,636] 1,464,477 = - 31, 936, 182 4,273,700| 42,879,818 5,738,177 
1923..... 31,656,800] 4,565,227 - - 55, 224, 737 7,963,959] 86,881,537] 12,529,186 
1924..... 37,113,193] 4,833,622] 1,893,008 246,546] 65,451,246 8,524,370] 104,457,447) 13,604,538 
1925..... 39, 718,777| 5,577,311] 2,510,141 352,474] 69,221, 600 9,720,097] 111,450,518} 15,649, 882 
1926.....| 41,312,867] 4,828,964] 2,674,058 368,886] 89,108,017] 12,292,450] 133,094,942 17,490,300 
19271....| 45,334,303] 4,945,823] 3,121,677) 403,321| 91,685,843] 11,845,811 140,144,823] 17,194,955 


————————————————EEE—————— SE eee eee 
1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Includes 36,960 lb., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 


22.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1926.1 
(in short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


= ih Sr 


. Spain World’s 
Years. aes Mexico. | Canada. | Chile. Peru. and Japan. | produc- 
Portugal. tion. 

A Baki Pea 614, 255 58,185 38,460 46,574 30,600 39,683 73,283) 1,072,674 
C1) ae Oe ee 579,133 40,043 37,498 49,221 29,853 29,652 77,650} 1,021, 233 
RODEO... eee eS 712,126 34, 128 52,016 57,680 38,269 40, 895 83,108] 1,188,172 
NOI G23 eer Sec desi 971,123 60,751 52,880 78,559 47,472 39,021 110,900} 1,533,294 
1h Wa ee 961,016 52,348 55,790 112,985 49,784 45,084 119,058} 1,579,675 
ek a, ee 968, 687 83, 233 58,068 117,851 48,944 50,596 99,583} 1,569,523 
Oe Oe bee ae 604, 642 66, 661 39,789 87,721 43, 243 38,581 86,468] 1,069,437 
Shy 1 Sele iS oi ae 635, 248 49,866 39,121 109,075 36,356 25,353 74,727] 1,082,652 
MOST... Ateneo 238,420 13,576 22,632 65, 299 36,689 36,596 59, 626 600, 960 
1? aa Eh eS 511,970 29,842 25,300 142,830 40,133 40, 234 59, 663 995, 045 
TODS eee 754, 000 60,538 40, 230 201,042 48,684 57,115 70,316] 1,418, 163 
1 a eae 819,000 49,150 51,0082 209,855 38,495 60, 713 69,378} 1,514,017 
ROD 5 ee dei 854, 000 59,123 56, 2392 209, 654 41,180 63, 933 72,413) 1,586, 683 
1 LAT, eR eS oe a 878,000 62,303 64, 1232 223,015 42,703 63, 933 72,277) 1,628,018 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
? The final official statement indicated a production of 52,229 tons in Canada during 1924, 55,725 
tons in 1925 and 66,547 tons in 1926. 
4,—_Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 Ib. in 1891, the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 lb. per year. Owing to the low price of silver 
in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 21,900,000 
Ib. in 1899, but rose to 63,200,000 in 1900. “This increase was due to the develop- 
ment of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, although all the lead- 
producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in production. 
The output fell to 18,100,000 lb. in 1903, owing to the condition of the market 
affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay 
district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for the payment of bounties 
on lead contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada, and as a direct result of the 
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bounty, the output increased to 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905, but fell off gradually to 
23,800,000 Ib. in 1911. A steady improvement has since been experienced, a record 
total of 283,801,265 lb. being reached in 1926, while the preliminary estimate for 
1927 is 310,183,455 Ib. 

British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. operates many important mines, the principal of which is the 
Sullivan lead-zinc mine near Kimberley. The ore averages, on large shipments, 
about 16-5 p.c. lead, 14 p.c. zine and 7 ounces of silver to the ton. In the West 
Kootenay district the ores are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, occurring 
as veins in granites and slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of lead, with 
considerable values of silver. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. has 
extended its facilities for mining, milling and smelting. This accounts to a con- 
siderable extent for the rapid growth in lead production during the last few years. 

Ontario.—Lead-mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. The deposit on the property occupies 
a well marked fault fissure cutting across the strike of the Precambrian crystalline 
limestone, the ore mineral being galena carrying very little silver, associated with 
minor quantities of zinc-blende and pyrites. 


23.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1887-1927. 


eS —eaeaeaesesqseqeg ga ae—«<«<«—@&@«—«—a&«r'= 


Years. Quantity. Value. neces nit Years, Quantity. Value. ae aa 
lb. $ lb. $ 
TSS Terre sre te 204, 800 9,216 5-400) 1908.......... 43,195,733] 1,814,221 4-200 
PSSSue eee hee 674,500 29, 812 A ADONIS L900 Msn taterese oe 45,857,424] 1,692,189 3,690 
VES9 mace esas 165, 100 6,488 S930 TOL0 Reiter: 32,987,508] 1,216,249 3-687 
1890 29.5 6 eee ae 105,000 4,704 4-480) 
KO eer aor 23,784, 969 827,717 3,480 
PROT. ieee 88, 665 3,857 A350 L912. ts erste 35,763,476} 1,597,554 4-467 
TROD Bec ee ie ae 808, 420 33, 064 C0) ) 0) a ko) 37, 662,703 1,754, 705 4-659 
TROS ene ae 2,135,023 78, 636 TOON wel Ol arava. atevaretors 36,337,765| 1,627,568 4-479 
1804 Ser ot rer on 5, 703, 222 187, 636 3290) LOLS? « xerstorcte ete 46,316, 450 2,593, 721 5-600 
T8O5; eases cone 16,461, 794 531,716 3-230 
TN news Shae 41,497,615] 3,532,692 8-513 
1S06R esac eee LOO OT 721,159 = O80 Meal Olisis er rarceictetexe 32,576, 281 3, 628,020 11-137 
EVIE Soa pica cad 39,018, 219 1,396, 853 Sei pM acoccesss 51,398, 002 4,754,315 9-250 
1898s sees 31,915,319] 1,206,399 Be TOON MLO LON rts statere/% 43, 827,669} 3,053,037 6-966 
Re Sei wcite race azar 21,862,436 977,250 AYO O20 ea os larecsters 35, 953, 717 3,214, 262 8,940 
L900 2.0 8s ssa 63, 169, 821 2,760,521 4-370 
66,679,592! 3,828,742 5-742 
AQOT eect soles 51,900,958} 2,249,387 4-334 93,307,171) 5,817,702 6-219 
PQQ easter 22,956, 381 934,095 4-069 111, 234, 466 7,985, 522 7-179 
19083 ecseeyncae 18, 139, 283 768, 562 4-237 175,485,499] 14,221,345 8-104 
1 KY eerie ion oan » 37,531,244 1,617, 221 4-309 253,590,578} 23,127,460 9-120 
TOO Bier elclecororersher 56, 864, 915 2,676, 632 4-707 283,801,265} 19,240,661 6-751 
19062c0 ss eee 54,608,217} 3,089,187 LOGE AEM Nar Coed 310,183,455} 16,411,980 5-256 
GOT sacste cde 47,738,703 2,542, 086 5-325 


1JIn 1909 and 1910, average price at Toronto as quoted by Hardware and Metal: in previous years 
average price at New York, as quoted by Engineering and Mining Journal; from 1911 to 1925, average 
price in Montreal. Quotations furnished from 1911 to 1919 by Messrs. Thos. Robertson & Co., Montreal, 
Que.; 1920 to 1925, by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Montreal, Que. 1926 average price in Lon- 
don, Eng. 2 Preliminary figures. 


World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1926 was about 
1,758,558 short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 40 p.c., 
Mexico 12 p.c., Australia 9 p.c. and Spain 9 p.c. Canada produced about 8 p.c. 


of the total. 
5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt district 
the Canadian production of nickel is derived entirely from the well-known nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. From 830,477 lb. in 1889, the 
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production increased continually in trend to 92,500,000 Ib. in 1918, constituting 
a record. After a slump to 19,293,000 lb. and 17,597,000 Ib. in 1921 and 1922 
respectively, there was an increase to 73,857,114 Ib. in 1925, followed by a drop to 
65,714,294 lb. in 1926 and 66,798,717 lb. in 1927. 

With the exception of three war years 1916-18, 1925 had the Thee production 
in the history of the industry. Naturally the requirements for munitions and arm- 
ament during the war created high prices and a very active demand for nickel, 
stimulating a large production. With the coming of peace this war market vanished 
and the nickel industry suffered particularly severely in the general depression that 
followed. However, the producirg companies and especially the International 
Nickel Co. instituted researches to find new peace-time uses for the metal. The 
success attending their efforts in that direction accounts very largely for the marked 
recovery in production during the past three years. The automobile industry, 
electrical machinery, new submarine cables and various nickel alloys are all helping 
to absorb this increased production. 

Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles broad. 
The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite intimately 
associated with more or less country rock. The nickel occurs in the pyrrhotite 
as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore deposits are of three 
main types—marginal deposits, offset deposits and vein-like deposits—the marginal 
having proved the most productive. The Creighton mine, which may be called 
the greatest nickel mine in the world, is an example of a marginal deposit. The 
Copper Cliff mine is an example of an offset deposit, while the Vermilion mine is 
probably the best example of a vein-like deposit, probably formed by hot, circulating 
waters. The ore mined in the district varies considerably in richness, the average 
metal content being about 2 to 3 p.c. of nickel, 13 to 2 p.c. of copper and 45 p.c. 
iron. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and palladium are nearly always present in 
very small quantities. The matte produced by the International Nickel Co. 
averages about 54 to 56 p.c. of nickel and about 24 p.c. of copper, while that of the 
Mond Nickel Co. contains about 41 p.c. each of nickel and of copper. 

World’s Production.—The world’s production of nickel was about 40,632 
short tons in 1925, of which output 90-0 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while about 
10-0 p.c. was derived from the oxidized ores of New Caledonia. The proved deposits 
of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to contain 2,000,000 tons of nickel, and there 
are at present large reserves undeveloped. 


24.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1889-1927. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. ; $ lb. $ 
TSSOS eS. 830,477 ...| 10,693,410 5,025,903 || 1915...] 68,308, 657 20,492,597 
IBO0 Cre 1,435,742 .| 12,505,510 5,002,204 || 1916...| 82,958,564 29,035,498 
Ot Eee 4, 035, 347 ...| 10,547, 883 4,219,153 || 1917...| 82,330,280 33,732,112 
yk pe ees 2,413,717 .| 18,876,315 | 7,550,526 || 1918...| 92,507,293 | 37,002,917 
UUs an Ooi 3, 982, 982 ..-| 21,490, 955 8,948, 834 || 1919...] 44,544, 883 17,817,953 
1894.25..../8. 4,907,430 .| 21,189,793 9,535,407 || 1920...} 61,335, 706 24, 534, 282 
$805.55 5)... « 3, 888,525 .| 19,143,111 8,231,538 || 1921...) 19,293,060 6,752,571 
AS06302 25 5 3,397,113 ...] 26,282,991 9,461,877 || 1922...| 17,597,123 6, 158, 993 
1897 5 eax. 3,997, 647 .| 37,271,033 | 11,181,310 || 1923...) 62,453, 843 18,332,077 
ASUS nas 5,517,690 ...| 34,098, 744 | 10,229,623 || 1924...] 69,536,350 12,126,739! 
1899....... 5,744,000 .| 44,841,542 13,452, 463 1925...] 73,857,114 | 15,946,6721 
O00 = eo 7,080, 227 ...| 49,676,772 | 14,903,032 |} 1926...| 65,714,294 14,374,163! 
ISOS cost 9,189,047 .| 45,517,937 | 13,655,381 H 19272...) 66,798,717 |} 15,262,171! 


1 A change in the method of computing the value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value after 
1923. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production in recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in central 
Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets of cobalt from this source 
has limited the market for the Canadian product to th. extent that in 1926 Canada 
produced only 55 p.c. of the world’s output. : 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1902, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. About 82 p.c. of the productive veins occur in the Cobalt series (con- 
glomerate, greywacke, ete.), about 11 p.c. in the Keewatin, the basic igneous rocks 
underlying the Cobalt series, and the remaining 7 p.c. in the N ipissing diabase. 

The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt oxide, 
metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The cobalt residues 
from the cyanide process are for the most part treated in Canada, though some are 
shipped abroad for treatment. The smelter output of cobalt, computed as the 
metallic contents of cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and mixed oxides, together with the 
cobalt in cobalt ores exported from the mines, and including cobalt in speiss residues 
exported, amounted in 1927 to 877,875 lb. valued at $1,763,543, as against 1,116,492 
lb. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. 


7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method to treating the lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were 149,938,105 
Ib. in 1926, as compared with 5,600,000 Ib. in 1913, and constituting a record. From 
an insignificant position in 1913, the country advanced to the sixth rank among the 
world’s producers in 1926, with an output of about 4-5 p.c. of the world total. 
Production in 1927 is estimated at 163,605,046 lb. 

British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zine ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan in the Fort Steele division, where 
the ore worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mimes 
are located in the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the Eastern district. 

Before the war the industry was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and lead, 
and zinc-blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved successful, 
practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at seven or more smelters in 
the United States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by a combined 
“freight and treatment rate”, was necessarily an important charge against the ore. 
The high tariff on zine ores exported to the United States was also a consideration. 
The smelter at Trail, originally intended, on its erection in 1895, for the treatment 
of gold and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment of silver- 
lead ores at a later date. No zine is recovered in lead blast-furnace smelting, as 
it is detrimental to operation. 

The urgent demand for zinc during the Great War was largely responsible for 
energetic and aggressive action on the part of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., owners of the Trail plant, in producing this metal; with this object in 
view, the erection of an electrolytic zinc refinery was commenced in 1915, rushed to 
completion and put into operation early in 1916. The company had then to turn 
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its attention to solving the problem of recovering the values in the complex lead- 
zinc ores of the famous Sullivan mine. This was largely a problem of concentration 
ip order to separate the finely divided lead and zine ores. From the opening of the 
zine refinery in 1916 regular shipments of zinc ore were made from the Sullivan and 
other mines, but it was not until four years later that the problem of concentration 
was satisfactorily solved by the application of oil flotation methods. Since that 
time the production of lead, zine and silver has rapidly increased. Recent enlarge- 
ments to the plant at Trail have enabled further increases in production to be made. 


25.—Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years 1911-1927. 


Average Average 
Years. Quantity!. Value. price Years. Quantity. Value. price 
per pound. per pound. 

lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
1,877,479 108,105 BACOS AH 192053 se. 39,863,912] 3,057,961 7-671 
4,283,760 297,421 6-943 NO Peron ate 53,089,356 2,471,310 4-655 
5, 640, 195 318,558 5-648 1 ae 56, 290, 000 8,217,536 5-716 
7,246,063 377, 10d 5-213 i VR ERAS 60, 416, 240 3,991,701 6-607 
9,771,651 1,292,789 13-230 iO a ee 98, 909, 077 6,274,791 6-344 
23,364,760 2,991,623 12-804 LORS ete: 109, 268,511 8,328,446 7:622 
29, 668, 764 2,640, 817 8-901 POZO Rerenecas 149,938,105) 11,110,413 7-410 
35,083,175 2,862,436 8-159 i AV (One a are 163,605,046] 10,133,697 6-194 

32,194,707] 2,362,448 7-338 


1 Estimated smelter recoveries, including for years 1916 to 1927 the actual zinc recovered at Trail, B.C. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


8.—Iron.} 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
state of Minnesota. 

Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and analysis has shown that the Wabana ore consists of an 
exceptionally high-grade hematite. Ore to the amount of 465,961 tons was shipped 
in 1926 to the blast-furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of 
the adjacent coal field favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. 
Development work carried on also at Torbrook, in Annapolis Co., indicates that 
the deposits there are very extensive; the ore is red hematite, containing a good 
percentage of iron rather high in phosphorus. An important iron ore field is the 
Arisaig district in Antigonish Co. 

New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst Co., where mining experts state that great 
masses of iron ore have been located. 

Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in Saguenay Co. The sands 
contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands unfavour- 
able for blast-furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog iron ore in 
the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. The bog 
iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast-furnaces at Radnor Forges and 


1A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year 
ook. 
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Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 
river in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, 
in Pontiac Co., has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore 
is high in sulphur and would require roasting. 

Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by the 
beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range is 
situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury; over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite 
have been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa lake, 
contains approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, to 
the east of the lake, has shown 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer ore 
in the Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red hematite were 
taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produced siderite, which was roasted 
before being shipped to the blast-furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma 
Steel Co. The “Iron Ore Committee’, appointed by the Ontario Government, 
investigated the situation and presented a report recommending that the Govern- 
ment offer a bounty of 1 cent per unit of iron on each long ton of merchantable 
irop ore marketed from Ontario mines, the “unit” being each per cent of iron in 
the ore. By c. 19 of the Ontario Statutes of 1924, a bounty of 4 cent per unit of iron 
was granted for a period of 10 years from a date to be proclaimed, but the necessary 
proclamation had not been made in November, 1927. 

British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry, the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated to 
contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of 
Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, has been worked 
intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revel- 
stoke Smelting Works. 

26.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1909-1927. 
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Ore Production 
ship- Production of Pig Iron. a . 
ments tee 
Years : oa nn peepee 
anadian : : an 
Tos. Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total. Castings. 
Short Short $ Short $ Short $ Short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1909..... 268,043 354, 380 3,453, 800 407,012 6,002,441 757, 162 9,581, 864 754,719 
1910.42.: 259,418}  350,287| 4,203,444) 447,273) 6,956,923) 800,797 11,245, 622 822,284 
1011 5 210,344 390, 242 4, 682,904 526, 635 7,606, 939 917,535] 12,307,125 882,396 
1912 -% 3 215,883| 424,994] 6,374,910] 589,593) 8,176,089] 1,014,587] 14,550,999 957, 681 
1913.5..2- 307, 634 480,068 7,201, 020 648, 899 9,338,992] 1,128,967) 16,540,012 1,168,993 
19140. 3 244, 854 227,052 2,951, 676 556, 112 7,051,180 783,164] 10,002,856 828, 641 
AOL Oct 398,112] 420,275) 5,463,575] 493,500] 5,910,624) 913,775) 11,374,199 1,020,896 
191627 -ee 275,176| 470,055] 7,050,825] 699,202) 9,700,073] 1,169,257] 16,756, 898 1,428,249 
1Ot ere. 215,302 472,147| 10,387,234 684,642] 13,902,867] 1,170,480] 25,025,960 1,745, 734 
1913S. 211,608} 415,870} 10,451,400) 747,650) 21,324,857] 1,195,551) 33,495, 171 1,873,708 
1919 Roc 197,170 285, 087 7,141, 641 624,993] 17,104,151 917,781] 24,577,589 1,030, 342 
1920°e5-- 129,072] 332,493} 7,687,614] 749,068} 22,252,062] 1,090,396) 30,319,024 1, 232, 697 
19318 cee 59,509] 169,504] 4,407,104] 495,489] 12,882,714} 665,676) 17,307, 576 747,582 
19225. 2 17,971 135,261| 3,139,994] 293,662) 6,493,513] 428,923) 9,633,507 544,020 
1023-0 .5: 30,752] 310,972] 5,360,099) 674,428) 15,995,496] 985,400} 21,355, 595 990, 942 
4924.55.37 1,480] 177,078] 3,842,593} 415,971). 9,525,736) 593,049) 13,368,329 728,773 
1928 a 3,978| 226,010] 4,402,674] 413,247} 8,040,015) 639, 257 12,442, 689 842, 803 
19026-5075 200] 280.266) 6,165,852] 567,929] 10,495,122} 848,195] 16,660,974 869,413 
19272... 2,029! 279,495 - 515,366 - 794,861 - 1,016, 555 


1 Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. ? Preliminary figures. 
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4.—Non-Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio*. The anomaly of 
the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption 
is about 30,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 


Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 27. 


27.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 


(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including seams of 

Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. 2 feet and over, at 
devths between 

4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 
Provinces or Districts. 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. 
Area, Class of | Thousands} Area, Thousands} Area, Thousands 
sq. miles.}| Coal.3 of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. 
Nova Scotia........... 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639,000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 - - 
WUCATIO sas ca oe. Gate ota - L ~ 10 25,000 - - 
Manitobat aan ses. sees - L - 48 160, 000 - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382, 500, 000 (1491, 271, 000 
BADOEL Aare anced ose: 25, 300 B 3, 223, 800 56, 3754 | 182, 183, 600 203 12,700,000 
A& : 669, 000 { eee D1antnb0 
a : A& 23,771,242 44,907,700 iil , 160, 
British Columbia...... 439{ a Ame he < 5,180 00 
& 250, 000 
Nain 409. S337 { i BRC ata é z 
Northwest Territories.. - L - 300 | 4,800,000 = - 
Arctic Islands.......... - B - 6,000 | 6,000,000 - = 
OUR et as sactee 26,219 — |414,804,1932| 85,194 |801,986, 117 287 | 17,499,000 


1See “Coal, Coke and By-Products’’, published by the Imperial Mineral Resoucres Bureau. 
2The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
3A =Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United States, the 
Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Canada, charging 
him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to Canada, and event- 
ually extending his powers until they included the work of controlling prices and 
directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel Controller concluded his 
duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it was again found necessary to 
provide machinery to handle the administrative problems directly related to the 


*See map showing the sources of thecoal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year Book. 
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tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage: The Dominion Fuel Board, with the 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as chairman, was constituted on Nov. 
25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing organization definitely responsible for the 
systematic study of the fuel position of the Dominion, .The Board issued an interim 
report in 1923, and has since issued, in co-operation with the Department of Mines, 
various studies on particular fuels, notably a report, ‘Coke as a Household Fuel in 
Central Canada’’, published in 1925. 


The coal production in 1926 amounted to 16,478,131 short tons, valued at 
$59,875,094, or an average of $3.63 per ton.!. This represented an increase of 
3,343,163 tons, or 25-4 p.c., as compared with the previous year. The production 
was obtained from mines in which were employed on an average 28,368 men, at a 
wage cost of $35,841,796. Nova Scotia produced 6,747,477 tons of coal in 1926 as 
compared with 3,842,978 tons in 1925, when there was a long strike. In the west 
Alberta produced 6,503,705 tons, Lceinane 3,150,000 tons of lignite, 2,860,000 tons 
of bituminous and 490,000 tons of sub-bituminous. Saskatchewan also produced 
439,803 tons of lignite. In British Columbia the bituminous coal mined amoun ted 
to 2,613,719 tons in 1926. The quantity of coal mined annually in five provinces 
and the Yukon Territory from 1909 to 1927 is shown in Table 28. 


28.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-1927. 
Nore.—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New : British Yukon Total 
Years. Eee Bruns- : OnE Alberta. | Colum- Terri- produc- | Value. 
Corre. wick. ewan: bia. tory. tion. 
Short Short Short [| Short Short Short Short $ 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
LD Sees ssalecaia sicietnc 5, 652, 089 49,029 192,125] 1,994,741] 2,606, 127 7,364|10,501, 475/24, 781, 236 
bry ee eS eee 6,431, 142 55,455 181,156) 2,894,469) 3,330,745 16, 18512, 909, 15230, 909,779 
a Lb ee ay ee ae 7,004, 420 55,781 206, 779| 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2,840]11,323,388}26, 467, 646 
191 ee occte melas 3 = 7,783, 888 44,780 225, 342| 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245|14, 512, 829/36, 019,044 
EOL SMP te tates 7,980,073 70,311 212,897) 4,014,755] 2,714,420 19, 722|15, 012, 178|37, 334, 940 
AQIA od aso Sopuemie:= 7,370,924 98,049 232,299] 3,683,015] 2,239,799 13, 443]13, 637, 529/33, 471, 801 
i) Gees ited Rowse 7,463,370} 127,391} 240,107} 3,360,818) 2,065, 613 9, 72413, 267, 023}32, 111, 182 
pL Es Soe Re ees 6,912,140 143,540 281,300} 4,559,054} 2,584,061 3,300}14, 483, 395/38, 817,481 
HOUT. cco wore eles 6,327,091 189,095 355,445] 4,736,368| 2,433, 888 4, 872]14, 046, 759/43, 199, 831 
1918 cece eee 5, 818,562 268, 212 346, 847| 5,972,816) 2,568,589 2,900|14, 977, 926/55, 192, 896 
POTD: oh ioe eh tein 5, 720,373 179,108 380,169] 4,964,535] 2,435, 933 1, 100}13, 681, 218}54, 413, 349 
1920). coche aictee cece 6,395,545} 161,164) 349,860) 6,859,346) 2,856, 920 763}16, 623, 598|77, 326, 853 
JOD I ev aac= 4d eon 5,734,928} 188,192] 335,632) 5,909,217| 2,890,291 233|15, 057, 262|72,451, 656 
| Va ee cane Ae 5, 569, 072 287,513 382,437] 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465115, 157,431|65, 518, 497 
NODS acmieraicererte sors 6,597,838] 276,617} 438,100] 6,854,397) 2,823,306 313]16, 990, 571|72, 058,986 
1024 oe ae sacs 5,557,441 217,121 479,118] 5,189,729] 2,193, 667 1, 121]13, 638, 197}53, 593, 988 
NO28:2 veces ater 3, 842,978 208,012 471,965| 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730|13, 134, 968|49, 261,951 
NOG ria cecens ce sceietes 6, 747,477 173,111 439,803] 6,503,705] 2,613,719 316|16, 478, 131|59, 875, 094 


N92 78s cess a steysharers 7,071,091} 203,717} 469,908} 6,929,366] 2,737,009 414/17, 411,505|61, 809, 672 


2 Preliminary figures. 


The total coal imports in the calendar year 1926 amounted to 16,565,555 tons, 
as compared with 16,331,971 tons in the previous year. The exports of coal of 
domestic production in 1926 amounted to 1,028,200 tons, valued at $5,739,436, or 
an average of $5.51 per ton, as compared with 785,910 tons, valued at $4,329,173, 
in 1927. The imports of anthracite and bituminous coal for fiscal years from 1901 
to 1927 are given in Table 29, and the exports from 1901 to 1927 in Table 30. 


1 The preliminary estimate for 1927 is 17,411,505 tons valued at $61,809,672. 
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29.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1901-1927. 
Norr.—Anthracite coal dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, 


p. 420. 
e6N——wv—eejawjwxwwtw0Onaoeaqoqoqo“qyo‘le_ocs<$<S~S ee RlVq]lIlMNu®__ 
7 Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Lignite Coal, 
Fiseal Years, Free of Duty. Dutiable. Free of Duty. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 


1,933,283 | 7,923,950 | 2,516,392 | 4,956,025 
1,652,451 | 7,021,939 | 3,047,392 | 5,712,058 
1,456,713 | 7,028,664 | 3,511,421 7,776,717 
2,275,018 | 10,461,223 | 4,053,900 | 9,108,208 
2,604,137 | 12,093,371 | 4,176,274] 8,022,896 


2,200,863 | 10,304,303 | 4,945,550 | 8,360,349 
2,014,846 | 9,487,574 | 3,807,604 | 7,491,045 
3,091,159 | 14,199,609 | 7,640,121 | 14,843,789 
3,059,663 | 14,034,020 | 6,763,352 | 13,151,449 
3,152,851 | 14,456,315 | 7,017,271 | 13,070,343 


3,465,774 | 15,750,340 | 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 
4,118,379 | 19,306,639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333,268 
4,237,310 | 20,399,279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 
4,385,799 | 20,734,126 | 13,754,244 | 26,140,676 
4,383,497 | 20,927,539 | 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 


4,429,143 | 20,460,571 | 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 
4,572,440 | 22,806,156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 
5,256,294 | 28,047,226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 
4,752,788 | 26,191,798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 
5,090,767 | 32,647,759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870 


4,839,559 | 39,058,148 | 15,407,996 | 72,239,952 - - 
4,416,255 | 39,000,610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 - - 
3,162,113 | 28,159,041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 = - 
4,849,372 | 44,005,106 | 15,637,812 | 44,382,011 8,176 45,739 
4,133,675 | 36,838,730 | 11,510,053 | 25,750,817 27,907 120, 926 
3,262,631 | 27,256,806 | 13,377,204 | 28,781,771 14,779 71,216 
4,376,126 | 35,091,257 | 13,079,418 | 26,980,950 10,449 46,428 
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30.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1901-1927. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. 
a Tons. $ Tons. $ 
190 eetcreeicte ere eer 1,888,538 | 5,807,060 || 1914...............0eeee 1,498, 820 3,703,765 
PASS ame adanontas ance 1,817,534 | 4,867,088 || 1915...........-.--.0-0e- 1,512,487 4,466, 258 
1903 Sate Eee tare oe 1,797,951 BD D4 2s oe Hib OIL Or witeverele ter seterate: eieiiate ce = aus 1,971, 124 6, 032, 764 
1 He coctiaees mooi 1,646,505 | 4,346,660 | 1917..............2---0-- 1,899,185 6, 817,035 
190K eee 1,615,322 | 3,930,802 || 1918............2-..200-- 1,902,010 8, 684,038 
1906 states sree sie ete ee 1,820,411 | 4,643,198 |) 1919..............2.-8-- 1, 826, 639 10, 169, 722 
1907 (9 months)......-..... 1,285,346 | 3,346,402 || 1920................---- 2,120,138 13,183, 666 
1908 neck Micke saeee 1,877,258 | 4,810,284 |) 1921................-..- 2,277,202 16,501,478 
1909 3.2 e ie cate ere 1,613,892 | 4,505,221 |) 1922.............-.+-00-- 1,953,053 13,182,440 
TOMBE aac codes ae ssce coe tr 1.8265 339m eOs013, 220 Nl 1923 7 miberrsemrtscrcsm ine 2,089,438 12,956, 615 
3 Ko) It eas Seta Ga ccct Dold, LiL GOT, O95) LOZ foterateyetteccererstalate ei 1,217, 835 7,842,259 
19125 Sees 1,494,756 || 45338, 128 |§1925...52 2. scence eee ace 719,502 4,388,766 
TOU Sree cine he eaten ceee 2,055,993 | 5,555,099 || 1926..............-.--+-- 753, 842 4,083,713 
LOOT. fone. cat ecient 1,264,901 7,112,763 


Coal Consumption.—In 1926 Canada produced 16-48 million tons, exported 
1-03 million tons, imported from the United States 17-69 million tons and from 
Great Britain 0-27 million tons, and from Germany, Japan and the Netherlands 0-09 
million tons, and thus had available for consumption a total of 33-50 million tons, 
including 4-24 million tons of anthracite, 25-16 million tons of bituminous, 3-61 
million tons of lignite and 0-49 million tons of sub-bituminous coal. Perusal of 
the table on the annual consumption of coal shows that Canada actually used 
32 million tons of coal during the year, or an average of 3-329 tons per capita. 

The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the calendar years 1901-1926 
are shown in Table 31; detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 
1926 are given in Table 32; the difference between the totals of the two tables in 
the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal received is not necessarily 
“cleared for consumption”. 


31.—Annual Consumption of Coal in Canada, 1902-1926. 
Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported coal ‘‘entered for consumption”. 


: Per 
Canadian}, From Total. A 
a SA Great Total?. capita 
eae Britain. 
Short 
Short tons.| p.c. | Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons.| p.c. Short tons. eee 


10,110,972] 1-848 


5,376,413 53-1) 4,656,286 101,726} 4,734,559 46-9 
6,005, 735 47-3] 6,520,931 184,593} 6,678,450 52-7| 12,684,185} 2-212 
6, 697, 188 47-9} 7,238, 869 85,687| 7,297,482 52-1] 13,994,665) 2-412 
7,032, 661 49-4) 7,233,738 68,500) 7,215,446 50:6] 14,249,107) 2-341 
7,927,560 50:5| 7,787,338 67,014] 7,758,325 49-5} 15,685,885] 2-481 
8,617,352 45-0) 10,588, 697 54,325) 10,549,503 55-0] 19,166,855) 2-947 
9,156,478 47-3] 10,203,335 97,514] 10,195,424 52-7| 19,351,902} 2-820 
8,913,376 47-9| 9, 805, 253 67,671; 9,711,826 52-1] 18,625,202} 2-682 
10, 532, 103 50-2} 10,545,451 51,541} 10,437,123 49-8] 20,970,226) 2-960 
9, 822,749 40-5) 14,510,129 48,963] 14,424,949 59-5| 24,247,698] 3-365 
12,385, 696 46:0] 14,557,124 38,668] 14,549,104 54-0] 26,934,800) 3-657 
13,450, 158 42-6) 18,145,769 37,825) 18,132,387 57-4| 31,582,545) 4-196 
12, 214, 403 45-5] 14, 687,853 33,101} 14,637,920 54-5] 26,852,323} 3-490 
11,500, 480 48-1) 12,450, 796 15,098) 12,406, 212 51-9] 23,906,692} 3-041 
12,348, 036 41-3) 17,576,202 4,401) 17,517,820 58-7| 29,865,856) 3-717 
12,313, 603 37-2) 20,848,009 9,451} 20,810, 1382 62-8] 33,123,735) 4-049 
13,160,731 37-8] 21,674, 826 3,761) 21,611,101 62-2] 34,771,832} 4-175 
11,611,168 40-3} 17,292,913 344| 17,236,269 59-7| 28,847,437} 3-402 
14, 025, 566 42-9] 18,752,981 - | 18,668,741 57-1} 32,694,307; 3-788 
12,715, 734 41-1] 18,300,081 1,591} 18,258,387 58-9| 30,974,121) 3-524 
13, 044, 352 50-2] 12,255,555 765,980} 12,962, 189 49-8] 26,006,541} 2-909 
15,070, 962 41-8] 20,417,239 572,570) 20,967,971 58-2) 36,038,933} 3-968 
12,529, 358 42-8] 16,405,344 317,112] 16,714,143 57-2] 29,243,501} 3-170 
12, 125, 290 42-6| 15,744, 957 604,117] 16,331,971 57-4] 28,457,261! 3-039 
~ 15,449, 831 48-3 3-329 


16, 204, 405 287,299] 16,565,555! 51-71 32,015,386 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mine sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 

2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. Deductions 
have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada. i 
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32.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal made available for Consumption in 
Canada, 1926. 


Notr.—For details by Provinces, see the Bureau’s report ‘‘Coal Statisties for 
Canada, 1926’’, p. 30. 


(Short tons). 


Imported 


Coal 
Canadian coal. Imported Eta tbe from available 
Grades of Coal. a Genes Germany for 
ee U.S.A. aes except as con- 
Output. Exported. Britain. nota sumption. 
Aavelraciten yt ss ee ees, = = 3, 883, 242 272,170 87,520 4,242,932 
BepumMMNous 7. ea es 3 12,393,079 1,028,200} 13,797,935 3,904 403} 25,167,121 
Sub-bituminous............. 489, 736 = — - = 489,736 
RADI Got pee RIAA te he OP 3,595, 316 - 10, 926 39 = 3,606, 281 
Rotate) ee)... ses 16,478,131] 1,028,200} 17,692,103 276,118 87,9231| 33,506,070 


1 Includes 37,902 tons imported from the Netherlands, also 303 tons from Japan. 


World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 1926 
amounted to about 1,343,000,000 long tons, toward which Canada contributed 
14,712,617 long tons or about 1-1 p.c. Table 33 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years from 1913 to 1926. 


33.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1926. 
(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


- rice Union of 

Years iene Be Canada. | Australia. VA he re poate 

Africa. 
RISE 2 cgi ah poReer ee, 215 eee a 287,431 16,208 13,404 12,418 1, 888 9,583 
a Basia SM Realy A, Oe ee 265, 665 16,464 12,176 12,445 2,276 9,125 
let Sys See Ee ee Le en ee 253, 208 17,104 11,846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
TRO ee mate seek te oe atten is 256,376 17, 254 12,932 9,812 2,257 10, 966 
REVI ( SE Lise ae ps tag ae ee Se eee ae 248,500 18,213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
CON SSA ees Pa a. SoS ye ME, s 227,749 20, 722 13,373 10,949 2,034 | 10, 692 
DEO ee ALIAS Stas We She ete ate 229,780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 
TO CD eae. eee Mee Ge Ee 231,000 17,640 14, 800 13,000 1,800 10, 200 
LGPL pit aaa 12 ee Repeee Bena ech aan ee: 163, 251 19,303 13,444 12, 878 1,809 10, 645 
LOU Ae ee ete tek oe st Bale win 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
LODE er ee ene RO te 8 2s AB ele ane 276,001 19, 658 15,170 12, 634 1,970 11,075 
AVE DS Ee 3 se, Ue BN 267,118 21,174 12,180 13, 885 2,083 11,633 
Vda 9's, Aa eee ae ey ens 9 ee 243,176 20,904 11,723 14,503 23115 12,127 
Ls eee eee ae bite BON e Poon tase 126, 279 20,093 14,694 14, 208 2,240 12, 745 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Years Germany.| Belgium.} France. Gee Poland. eee Japan. A ae 
pe ene ee ee 274, 264 22,474 40,188 - - 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
LiL ee cap Salat iit 241, 288 16,445 26,141 - - 1,898 21,935 458,505 
U1 Sip gan We ay te er 230, 889 13,950 19,219 ~ - 2,226 20,161 474, 660 
he ae ee 246, 606 16,592 20, 968 - - 2,613 22,534 526, 873 
tc eae ees See 258,639 14, 691 28,427 - - 3,001 25,938 581, 609 
(EY ain. ee a 256,979 13, 668 25, 899 - - 4, 804 27,579 605, 546 
COLO re eee oer tar: 199, 160 18,190 19, 645 27,000 - oO, 201 30, 000 487, 638 
(Ly ae ak es ee 239, 285 22,029 34,114 30,587 6,553 5, 251 28,775 587, 737 
thy Se en ee 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 7,717 3,978 25,944 452,139 
LP aes Se ed 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24, 300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
fe ee ae 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35,686 5, 249 28,633 587,407 
x A Fe areata Ss 239,494 22,986 58,065 35,066 31,793 5,975 29, 801 510,369 
DODD ee = eel «fe 267,970 22,726 60,034 30,663 28,677 6,943 31,121 519,527 
1928S 5 4 ete ee 280, 656 24,913 65,072 32,491 35,139 8,677 28,037 591,720 


2.—Asbestos. 

Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The value of the 
annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to $10,624,106 
in 1927, so that, aside from coal, asbestos is now the most important non-metallic 
mineral product. In 1926, the world’s production amounted to about 325,000 long 
tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 249,467 long tons or 76-3 p.c., Rhodesia 
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29,771 tons or 9-2 p.c., Russia (estimated) 20,000 long tons or 6-6 p.c., South Africa 
13,884 tons or 4-0p.c., Cyprus 6,197 tons or 1-9p.c., and the United States 1,212 tons. 

Quebec.—The Eastern Townships have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are those 
at Black Lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, and asa rule 
the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width from 7 
inch to 3 inch, and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The 
fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. Included in the Thetford and 
Black lake area are the East Broughton deposits, where the serpentine occurs 
enclosed ina highly quartzose slate, probably of Precambrian age. In the Danville 
area, asbestos up to % inch in length occurs abundantly, and the whole of the 
serpentine is impregnated with fine, short fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. In addition, 
since June, 1924, the Canadian Johns-Manville Co. have been operating a plant 
where crude asbestos is manufactured into various finished products such as paper 
and board, roofing, shingles, insulation and asbestos textiles of which packings and 
brake linings form the major part. 

34.—Production of Asbestos and Asbestic in Canada, calendar years 1969-1927. 


aa | 1 | 


Years. Total. Years. Total. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ 

1)! eee, oie eerie iow 87,300 2,301,775 TOTO GOS a. MNieehe onarce'< “rake 159, 236 10, 975, 369 
EGLO Ss ce cote ae wae 102,215 2,573, 603 O20 RAS deuce ste senate 188, 687 13,735,442 
LOU Ore eine ae steerer 127,414 2,943,108 HO QUES Sayer secctercte-ait tote nal 92,761 4,906, 230 
GTO Pes Rt sete me ctens sharers 136, 301 3, 187,279 TODD MIR he iiclore stones 163, 706 5,552,723 
PONS Re ae etek nist stort 161, 086 3, 849, 925 LOD S555 SAW Eres tere verre. 231,482 7,522,506 
NG as Steele nretetetens os eetatens 117,573 2,909, 806 ALORA Sera. tie avrahcerccens arate 225,744 6,710,830 
1915 Se ee at. SAS Se 136,842 | 8;574,986 |) 19252072. o. 62s e-em 290, 389 8,988,360 - 
LOUGH eee cotctta iontertens 154, 149 5, 228, 869 HOZGiACH: oe ite cick Wie nehe tela 279,403 10,099, 423 
1007 Fetes. epee osceaeey 153,781 | 7,280; 383)|) W927 soon. eve eee nse 275,461 | 10,624,106 
TOUS. 6 pace pee eee eee 158, 259 8,970,797 


1 Preliminary figures. 
3.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 

Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $7,741,661 in 1927. The producing gas wells are situated in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex, Lambton, Elgin and 
Bruce, in Ontario, near Moncton, New Brunswick, and in the vicinity of Medicine 
Hat, Calgary and Viking in Alberta. The quantity of gas sold or used in 1927 was 
20,529,873 M cubic feet. Of the total value, Ontario was credited with about 52 p.c. 

Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1927 was 
479,503 barrels, as compared with 364,444 barrels produced in 1926. Of this pro- 
duction 140,105 barrels came from Ontario, 18,244 from New Brunswick and 321,154 
from Atberta. Alberta thus produced more than all the rest of Canada and 
accounted mainly for the increased production in 1927. The Turner Valley field 
is the principal source of production in Alberta, and contains the famous Royalite 
No. 4 well, which produced at the average rate of 550 barrels per day during 1926. 
The wells in this field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha 
is separated. The producing horizons in Western Canada were formerly considered 
to be the Dakota and Kootenay shale formations of the Upper and Lower Cretaceous 
periods, but the Royalite No. 4 well has proved that much better producing horizons 
exist in a lower formation, a brown porous dolomitic limestone, below the Kootenay 
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formation. A small production of petroleum has also been obtained in the Wain- 
wright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, where the oil is heavy and of a 
lower grade. The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern 
peninsula between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated 
within an area underlain by Devonian strata, usually in an anticlinal axis, and 
the petroleum is largely obtained from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying 
depths in the different localities. 

Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Hants and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia, Hillsborough, 
New Brunswick, Paris, Ontario, Gypsumville, Manitoba and Falkland, British 
Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high 
grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported in crude forms. Beds of 
gypsum are associated with the lower Carboniferous limestones in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. The mineral occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing Salina forma- 
tion of Upper Silurian age. 

Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from wells located in 
southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much 
attention. The deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of Upper Silurian 
age, in which the beds of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. 
The Canadian ‘production was 268,672 tons in 1927, as compared with 262,547 tons 
in 1926, 233,746 tons in 1925 and 207,979 tons in 1924. 


5.—Clay Products and Structural Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—The widespread clays of glacial and post-glacial age that 
often completely hide the underlying rocks over considerable areas of the St. Law- 
rence lowlands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries, 
both in Ontario and Quebec. The brick production in 1926 was about 362,665,000 
as compared with 357,383,000 in 1925. 

Cement.—The raw materials for the manufacture of Portland cement are 
found throughout the St. Lawrence Lowlands. As may be seen from the table follow- 
ing (Table 35), the production of cement in 1927 established a record. The industry 
thus shows a healthy recovery from the unfavourable conditions from which it 
suffered during the war and post-war periods. Whereas in pre-war years Canada 
was an importer of Portland cement, she is now an exporter of this commodity. 


35.—Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1927, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended March 31, 1910-1927. 


Production?. Imports. Exports. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 

6,412,215 490, 809 158, 487 - 97,380 

7,644,537 1, 283,721 494, 081 - 2,571 

9,106,556 | 2,592,025 936,425 - 3,742 

11,019,418 | 4,958,814 1,955,177 - 2,861 

9,187, 924 709, 104 322, 564 - 2,393 

6,977, 024 287,402 123,613 - 1,065 

6, 547, 728 . 94,136 37,048 - 5,139 

7,724, 246 63, 074 29,719 - 2,727 

7,076, 503 26, 243 17,417 - 16, 909 

9, 802, 433 26, 687 26,437 - 15,945 

14, 798,070 45,458 47,156 - 660, 884 

14,195, 143 132, 187 153,513 | 2,811,127 2,107,180 

g 15,438,481 24,952 34, 304 810,448 578,474 

EULER 62.058 2 Sain 7,543,589 | 15,064, 661 112,610 90, 849 1,544, 254 719, 882 
eee. 7,498,624 | 13,398,411 61,466 75, 758 1, 653, 685 790, 249 
LOZD ES Ae ee te: se) 8,116,597 | 14,046,704 95, 225 64, 323 519, 328 200, 859 
U2 G Ba tiste cae re dla tats, Feels 8,707,021 | 13,013,283 95,051 71,826 | 3,491,875 1,498,353 
PO Eee ele ee eee 10,065,865 | 14,391,897 62, 725 81,715 1,022,819 870, 935 


1 The barrel of cement =350 lb. or 3} cwt. 2 ‘‘Production” as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. 
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VII.—WATER POWERS. 


The water area of Canada is officially estimated at 137,493 square miles— 
an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, and 
certainly larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As 
many parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above 
sea-level, it is inevitable that its rivers should generate abundant water power on 
their course to the sea. Water power, therefore, is among the chief natural resources 
of Canada, and its development has in recent years contributed materially to swell 
the volume of Canadian production. 

This Water Power section of the Year Book is divided into three sub-sections, 
the first of which deals with water powers, their development, and use in industry; 
the second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is hased 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and describes the 
policies of the Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other provinces. 


1.—The Water Bowors of Canada.! 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton 
and lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken 
of as basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured 
by the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas when produced from falling water it is just as much a primary product 
as coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence 
that it is recognized as a basic commodity, and statistics concern themselves with 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy produced as being just as important as returns 
covering the production of pig-iron, coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped 
water power as being a source of raw material just as important as uncut forests 
or untapped oil fields. Modern nations are no longer sufficient unto themselves, 
and each country, besides collecting and compiling statistics of its own resources 
and activities, takes careful stock of the resources and facilities of other countries, 
amongst which the power resources and energy production are of prime importance. 

A recent compilation by the “Electrical World” gives the kilowatt hours of 
energy generated in leading countries, and it is interesting to note that in 
electrical energy generated per capita Canada is second only to Norway. ° These 
figures of course include energy from all sources. In regard to hydro-electric 
energy, however, Canada has larger resources and a larger installation than any 
country except the United States. 

With this brief reference to the production of energy in other countries, we 
may proceed to a more particular consideration and analysis of the hydro-electric 
energy of the Dominion. Canada is richly endowed with water power resources 
and is in the forefront as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large 
industrial centre throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy 
and has within easy transmission distance ample reserves for the future. Over 
90 p.c. of the prime motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro 


1 By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service, Department of the 
Interior. 
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power. Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central 
provinces, which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial 
distribution of available and developed power in Canada. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1928. 
8 eee 
Available 24-hour power 
at 80 p.c. efficiency. 


Provinces Turbine 
eee At ordinary | At ordinary | installation. 
minimum 6-months 

flow. flow. 

h.p. h.p. h.p. 
British Columbiana: seaport es care eee 1,931,000 5, 103, 500 473,142 
Alivertigters tals cis teoek cl Sea Lo ee Re Ieee eee terete te io pee 390, 000 1,049, 500 34, 107 
Saskatehewan sneered coco eee cei ie eerie ene 542,000 1,082,000 35 
Maniitopalt i062 eee Py Par ae CENA cit rd nore) severe te eee 3,309, 000 5,344, 500 255,125 
(Osea elOte ty eh eR a Rese 6 AR ae aireeion mmc ase omemenia duc 5,330,000 6, 940, 000 1,816, 908 
(ATG ates, pets Mats Rtik oct online al RAIA eae nc wea aumarnae as 8,459, 000 13,064,000 2,064, 723 
Nie we run's wie kien ivt. eer tek citer cea ae Rp tem ee estore ae este olla 87,000 120, 800 47,231 
INGO VA COULD sre coh oasis cee ONT ea CTE opton rere eas gear 20, 800 128, 300 71,017 
Prince i adwardulslanG:. Mewes) sys Mle eee ee cre ele besaer eet 3,000 5,300 2,434 
Vulkontand Northwest ernitorniesnes sac ciieieera tee ssaeiee siete 125, 200 275,300 13,199 

otal esr 2h oe pa cee Ee Re 20,197,000 33,113, 200 4,777,921 


The figures in columns 1 and 2 in the above table represent 24-hour power, 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop or 
the head possible of concentration, is definitely known or at least well established. 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as 
yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at points where definite studies have 
been carried out and the results made matters of record. 

The figures in column 3 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 1 and 2 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 2. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the ‘‘at present recorded water 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of'a turbine installation of about 
43,000,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents slightly 
over 11 p.c. of the present recorded water power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the water power re- 
sources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed most 
advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that 
the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 
commercial h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between installed 
power and consumers’ demands. 

Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 2 shows the yeatly in- 
crease in turbine installation by provinces from 1910 to 1927 inclusive. During the 
four years immediately preceding the war nearly 1,000,000 h.p. was installed, during 
the following eight years approximately the same installation occurred, while in the 
last four years the gain was 1,591,297 h.p. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1910-1927. 
Norr.—Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917 and 35 from 1918 
to 1927; installation in the Yukon was 3,195 in 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1927. 
These figures are included in the total for Canada, 


Rip lL | 
Prince New British 


Years. | Edward Nova Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.] Alberta. | Colum- Canada. 


Tsland. Scotia. wick. bia. 
1910. 25: 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 268 489, 295 88,800 655 64,474 975,150 
Gt. 1,760 32, 226 13,635 465,982 632,457 64, 800 14, 855 119,393] 1,358,333 
1912... 1,785 32,773 15,185 510, 640 657, 434 64, 800 15,035 165,838] 1,476,715 
1913.... 1,825 82, 964 15, 185 548, 881 749,789 64, 800 32, 835 224,480) 1,683,984 
1914,... 1,843 33,469 15,380 661, 149 856, 884 78,850 38, 185 252,490} 1,946,429 
1915.... 1,942 33,596 15,405 800, 796 869, 659 78, 850 38, 135 254,065} 2,100,677 
1916.... 1,962 33, 656 15,480 833,404 919,508 78, 850 33, 135 288,130} 2,217,354 
IGT... 1,989 34,051 16, 251 853,779 954,305 78, 850 an 147 296,969} 2,282,570 
TOTS 7). 2,198 84,318 18,371 901,763 979,723 85,325 33, 147 307,333] 2,375,412 
1919.... 2, 233 85,193 19,126 933,363] 1,033,250 85,325 33,147 808,164] 2,463,035 
1920. ;.. 2, 233 37, 623 21,976 951,610] 1,054, 122 85, 325 33, 147 309,184} 2,508,454 
Oot ne. 2252, 48,783 30,976} 1,046,349] 1,123,110 99,125 33,147 309, 762] 2,706,738 
1922.... 2,274 48,951 42,051) 1,096,300] 1,299,991 134,025 33, 147 329,057} 2,999,030 
1923. 2... 2,274 50, 056 42,551] 1,132,277] 1,395,342 162,025 33, 147 355,718] 3,186,624 
19247... 2,274 65,327 44,631] 1,309,086] 1,585,042 162,025 34,107 355, 718] 3,571,444 
1925... 2,274 65,327 44,631] 1,747,386] 1,784,842 183, 925 34; 107 414,702) 4,290,428 
1926... 2,274 65, 702 47,231] 1,915,443] 1,790,588 227,135 34, 107 460,562] 4,556, 266 


LOBES. 2,434 71,017 47,2311 2,064,723! 1,816,908! 255,125 34,1071 473,142! 4,777,921 
OF ENN LO REA AL AE 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power between central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, which 
indicate that over 11 p.c. of the developed power is developed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 7-5 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations and over 90 p.c. of its machinery 
~ is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries 
is also developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered 
to the various industrial plants. 

Between 1923 and 1927 installations of over 1,591,000 h.p. were made, this figure 
including both new construction and the erection of new turbines and generators in 
existing water power stations. At the present time there are large new develop- 
ments either in course of construction or actively projected, and there is every 
indication that the development of water power in Canada will make continued 
progress in the future. 


3.—Distribution of Developed Water Power by Industries, Jan. 1, 1927. 
(Turbine installation in H.P.) 


In In Pulp In Per 1,000 
Provinces. Central | and Paper other Total. popula- 
Stations.1 Mills.2 Industries.* tion. 

Prince Edward Island................... 279 = 1,995 2,274 26 

ROTA UICOLIA Ie, ae Ee CAS 31,942 16, 636 17,124 65, 702 122 

News Eaaniawick=* 7, sh alr ks mace eck is 25,325 13,003 8,403 47,231 116 

Ce DeO ewe eae ee oe Sot rere 1,546, 692 242,044 126,707 | 1,915,443 748 

ORT A TIC SAE ely, en othe 2 NBR AE toe We SD be 1,508, 266 .174, 548 107,774 1,790, 588 569 

Manitoba See Maha bh) ck coe eee ee 210, 725 - 16, 400 227,125 356 
DASKATCHOWAIL sito als eee ~ - 35 35 0-04 

mMGSrtaths: adtere Cate eeke: Ase t..t. 33,520 - 587 34, 107 56 

British Goumn bias. 0: ercicte eae 318,179 80,500 61, 883 460, 562 810 

MICO Moe eet, Be RASTA, AAR PEPE 10,000 - 3,199 13,199 3,825 

Canadat ero aah Bn 3,685,428 526,731 344,107 4,556, 266 485 


1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this total, pulp and paper companies 
purchase from the hydro power central stations, totalled in column 1, about 425,000 h.p. The total hydro 
power utilized in the pulp and paper industry is therefore about 950,000 h.p. % Includes only water power 
actually developed in connection with jndustries other than the central station and the pulp and paper. 
industries. These industries also purchase blocks of power from the central stations totalled in column 1, 
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2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The development of the central electric power industry was greatly stimulated 
during the war by the urgent need of power for the manufacture of war munitions. 
In Table 4 will be found statistics of the number of central electric stations, capital 
invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse power, kilowatt hours generated 
and number of subscribers for the ten years ended 1926, together with the number 
of persons employed and the amount expended for salaries and wages. According 
to a table in the Commerce Year Book of the United States for 1926, the output of 
electric current in Canada in 1925 was the third largest in the world, ranking next 
to the United States and Germany. Canada’s output in 1926 was larger than that 
of Germany in 1925. 


4.—_Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1926. 


Number : Revenue Total | Kilowatt ‘ Persons | Salaries 
Years. of Rel from sale | horse hours : pape em- and 
stations. | IV° Kero Nake power.2|_ power.’ |generated. REED ET a loved: wages. 
$ $ h.p. (000) No. No. $ 
TOUT eee ie 666 | 356,004, 168 — | 1,844,571 - - 8,847| 7,777,715 
TOU Sires cso 795 | 401,942,402/43,908,085} 1,841,114 - - 9, 696}10, 354, 242 
TOON feate hae ae 805 | 416,512,010/47, 933,490] 1,907,135] 5,497, 204 - 9, 656/11, 487, 132 
19 20R Ree eae eee 506 | 448,273, 642153, 436,082} 1,897,024] 5,894, 867 894, 158 10, 69314, 626, 709 
ie pAl Se ae Tah ae 510 | 484,669, 451158, 271,622) 1,977,857) 5,614,182 973,212 10, 714/15, 234, 678 
ODOR er ante ore 522 | 568,068, 752|62, 173,179] 2,258,398] 6,740,750) 1,053,545 10, 684/14, 495, 250 
sO pita eet: aie Be are 532 | 581,780, 611/67, 496, 893] 2,423,845] 8,099,192) 1,112,547 11,094|14, 784, 038 
1 ODA tere aen eet 532 | 628,565, 093174, 616, 863) 2,849,450] 9,315,277) 1,200, 950 12, 956|17, 946, 584 
OOF Pes acree mee 563 | 726, 721,087179, 341,584] 3,569,527/10, 110,459) 1,279, 731 13, 26318, 755, 907 
G26. eRe e oc heekas 595 | 756,220, 066|88, 822, 733| 3,769, 323/12, 093,445) 1,337,562 13, 406/19, 943, 000 


1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplications. - 
3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 
stations under Manufactures on p. 425. 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The primary power equipment 
of all central electric stations aggregated 3,769,323 h.p. in 1926. This included water 
wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines and internal com- 
bustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated over the 
other prime movers, providing 95-8 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam turbines, 
steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up the 
remaining 42 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines, with a capacity of 176,865 h.p. or 4:5 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 151 steam 
reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1926, only 18 in number, 
or about 12 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 2,000 h.p., 
with 6 units averaging 7,000 h.p., but there were only 47 steam turbines in the 
industry and these were confined to 24 stations, whereas the 730 water wheels and 
turbines averaged over 4,900 h.p. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 341 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1926, 
205, or 60 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 69 in Alberta and 18 in Manitoba. 

During 1926 the fuel stations produced 173,600,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $1,736,289, an average of 1-0 ct. per kilowatt hour. This production 
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was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric stations producing 
over 98 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in hydraulic stations consumed fuel valued 
at $401,093, but no,record is available of its output of current. 


5.—Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1926. 


Norg.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


r , Steam Engines, Steam 
Nam- Water Wheels pad Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
ber Turbines, Combustion Engines 
Provinces. of WE. ; ey 
power 
IN , +..| Average | \7 4,, | Average | , : Average 
plants. |No.| Capacity belay No.| Capacity. Capacity No. | Capacity. capacity. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. Vivre K.V.A, 
Prince Edward : : 

Feland: v2.58 10; 8 279 35| 9 2,740 304 16 2,642 175 
Nova Scotia... 42| 38 31,420 827) 32 9,975 312 Aime O46) 478 
New Brunswick 23} 16 26.100 1,631] 26 9, 860 379 42 27, 862 764 
Quebec......... 109} 252) 1,519,155 6,028} 13 3.935 303] 254) 1,210.030 4,786 
Ontario... cds 120} 311] 1,459,826 4,694) 14 1,382 99). 313) 1,175,483 3,756 
Manitoba....... 26| 29 213,325 8,357| 34 2,735 80 61 170, 214 2,790 
Saskatchewan.. 139) - ae as — | 243 65, 872 271 230 54,122 235 
Alberta...)... 79| 16 33,520 2,095} 13 59,601 435 146 73, 168 501 
British Colum- 

ia? ee eee 45) 58) 315,760 5,444! 30 3,778 126 89} 241,890 2,718 
YAtcons, dress A aaa’, 10,000 5,000} 1 60 60 4 6,030 1,507 

Total... 595| 730) 3,609,385 4,944) 539) 159,938 297| 1,226) 2,995,387 2, 443 
Auxiliary plant 
equipment... — — — _ 97 176,865 1,823 92 145,828 1,585 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1924, 1925 and 1926. In the 
latter year 85 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the leading 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 8 it is seen that the total 
of electrical energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, was 
1,608,657,074 kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 1926 it amounted to 1,535,851,752 
kilowatt hours, or 12-7 p.c. of the total amount generated. 


6.—Electrical Energy generated in the calendar years 1924-1926, by Provinces. 


Kilowatt hours Kilowatt hours 
(‘‘000’’ omitted). (“‘000’’ omitted). 
Provinces. Provinces. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

pen elaland a Shee 1,555 1, 644 1,804|| Saskatchewan.... 59, 200 66, 486 74, 251 
Nova Scotia....... 39,106 60,212 78,249) Alberta............ 121,291 129, 850 141,759 
New Brunswick.... 39, 967 41,723 47,541) British Columbia. . 608, 089 725, 162 885, 903 
Quebec shu. so 22.0" 3,714, 805] 4,044,502] 4,916,438] Yukon............. 8,718 6, 121 9,413 
HONEA TION Serna tase 4,289,029] 4,518,844] 5,321,756 ; 
Manitoba.......... 433,517 515,915 616,431 Total...........] 9,315,277|10, 110, 459) 12,093, 445 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by 
Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The statistics published in connection with 
these Acts are given in Tables 7 and 8. The number of electric light companies 
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registered under the above-mentioned Act (see Table 7) has increased from 398 in 
1910 to 1,563 in 1927, and the export of electric energy from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended 1911 to 1,608,657,074 kilowatt hqurs in 1927. 


7.—Number of Electric Light and Power Companies registered under the Electricity 
Inspection Act in the fiscal years 1918-1927. 


eee 


Provinces. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. } 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. “No. No. | No. | No. | No. 


Prince Edward Island 


AN Gone orolat: as WiaotaGonn aa, cn eee 36 37 Si 45 6o>|" 2/59 61 68, 66 70 
New Brunswick.......... Ste 25 25 27 28 30 38 45 46 49 49 
Quebec res-cueeaniecrieees : 94 133 140 184 216 226 280 269 294 381 
Ontario Serer mee cole cies oes lal sie ler atenenstes 317 328 328 371 419 424 480 524 547 554 
Manitoba noneeie hie citiey senior errr 20 | 23 23 25 46 59 63 64 80 86 
Caskatehewallancent hie. crurceisitee sect 59 65 86 93 101 118 131 154 173 187 
BM OT) cues Mera Pe ie ORR mentee O SER 45 47 53 46 65 76 | 108 91 103 134 
British Columbia. cere sacar 60 62 63 77 82 84 49 82 89 89 

ROCA) icpitec nam eeye ee ees 663 | 728 | 768 | 880 |1,025 |1,096 |1,229 |1,310 |1,413 | 1,563 
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8.—Electrical Energy generated or produced for export under authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act during the fiscal years 1922-1927. 


een nn 


Companies. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours, | k.w. hours. k.w. hours. 
Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario........ - - — | 485,183,000} 472,313,000) 842,098, 7002 
Ontario Power Company of 
Niagara Falls, Niagara 
Pall s® Ontersr eee can. 304, 224,400} 295,849,500] 341,323,900 1 i 2 
Canadian Niagara Power 
Company, Niagara Falls, 
Onlticeecie cae cad nee 82, 264,000] 244,948,750} 346,930, 250 311,592,066] 325,207,248) 359, 174, 682? 


(Toronto Power Co.), 


Niagara Falls, Ont........| 102,122,000 103,922,550] 222,215,400 1 ! 1 
Ontario and Minnesota Power 

Co., Fort Frances, Ont....| 12,729,010) 8,606,760} 12,065,000 11,921,200] 16,069,300} 11,180,300 
Maine and New Brunswick 

Electric Power Co., Ltd., 

Aroostook Falls, N.B..... 8,460,291] 10,713,925] 10,546,707) 8, 281,281 6,707,943] 8,874,970 
British Columbia Electric 

Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C. 419, 692 467,353 754, 558 631,562 672, 531 779,422 
Western Power Co. of Can- 

ada, Vancouver, B.C...... 24,825,300] 32,457,700] 40,531,531} 41,912,888 54,636,692} 8,474,900 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power 

Co., Sherbrooke, Que.... 252,200 212,347 14, 400 200 127, 204 238, 265 


Cedars Rapids Mfg. and 
Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 
Olen re ere ee ree 324, 193,000] 356,795,000] 425,304,000) 378,989,000] 375,934,000 389,411,705 

West Kootenay Power and 
Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, 
BiG hare since aac 2,084, 900 898,700 545, 600 560, 100 618, 800 597,800 


de Napierville, Napier- 


Ville WGuie: a een een oe - - - - 102,970 - 
International Electric Co., 
tds. Stewart. 5: C-se a. - - - we 105, 912 44,716 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., 
St. Stephen, NiBis ce es: - - - - 428,703 558, 614 
Fraser Companies, Ltd..... - - - - - 223,000 
Motal xe d5 ee ace 861,574, 793|1,054,872,585) 1,400,239 ,340/1,239,071,297 1,359,343,753/1,608,657,074 


1Included under Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

2Surplus power generated in 1927 by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario amounted 
to 458,795,700 k.w. hours and that by the Canadian Niagara Power Co. to 6,100 k.w. hours. These figures 
are included in the total. 
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3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
ations. This “public ownership’? movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have established Hydro-Electric Commissions 
on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands of private 
corporations. 


1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The hydro-electric power scheme in Ontario had its beginning in 1903, when 
seven municipalities (Toronto, London, Brantford, Stratford, Woodstock, Ingersoll 
and Guelph) united in an investigation of the transmission possibilities of Niagara 
power. The Ontario Power Commission, which was created to report on the 
question, favoured the construction of a generating plant at Niagara falls, and the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was formed in 1906 to carry out its 
recommendations. 

The capital required by the Commission for its transmission plant was pro- 
vided by issues of bonds, guaranteed by the Government of Ontario, whose security 
was something more corporate than that of the associated municipalities. The 
contracts between the Commission and the municipalities called for repayment 
to the Government in 30 years. 

When a municipality wishes to become part of the Hydro system, an engineer 
of the Commission reports on the cost of connection with the existing transmission 
lines. Then the question of joining the Hydro is voted upon under a civic by-law, 
which, if passed, is followed by another giving the necessary money. The local 
distribution system is financed by an issue of municipal debenture bonds to be 
retired in 30 years. Monthly bills are sent by the Commission to the municipalities, 
based upon an approximation to the yearly expense incurred in supplying power 
to the municipality, and at the year’s end a thirteenth statement is sent, which 
brings the approximation to a true account. Like any efficient business concern, 
the Commission makes provision from the charges for power for sinking funds, 
repairs and replacements. 

The Commission had been given authority to generate its own power, but 
chose rather to contract for power from the Ontario Power Company at $9.40 for 
the first 25,000 h.p. and $9.00 for any in addition up to 100,000 h.p. In 1916, power 
was purchased from the Canadian Niagara Power Company as well, and in the 
following year the Ontario Power Company ‘was acquired through purchase of 
practically all the stock. It was at this time that the Queenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment was begun. Of the total drop of 327 feet between lake Erie and lake Ontario, 
an effective head of 305 feet is obtained by the Queenston-Chippawa development. 
This effective head is about twice that utilized by the plants located at the falls. 
This means that the efficiency of utilization of the water diverted from Niagara 
falls has been doubled, and for each cubic foot per second, instead of 15 h.p., approx- 
imately 30 h.p. is now developed. 
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The Queenston-Chippawa development was begun in 1917 as a war measure, 
when the consumption of power in munition factories was greatest, at a time when 
the duration of the war could not be foreseen. High wage costs and high prices of 
material raised construction costs far above the original estimate of $10,500,000, 
besides which the ultimate capacity of the plant was enlarged. The cost of com- 
pleting the nine units, totalling 522,790 h.p., is now estimated at approximately 
$76,302,482. 

The first of these units began operation on Dec. 28, 1921; three others com- 
menced operations in 1922 and the fifth in 1923. The sixth and seventh units were 
put into operation in 1924 and the eighth and ninth in 1925. The present normal 
operating capacity of this plant is 370,000 kilowatts or 522,790 h.p. It is operated 
independently but is connected with the other two power plants of the Commis- 
sion at Niagara Falls, (the Niagara Ontario Power plant and the Niagara Toronto 
Power plant), the combined operating capacity of the three plants being 637,000 
kilowatts or 853,890 h.p. In addition the Commission receives the output of two 
units of the Canadian Niagara Power Co., totalling 20,000 h.p. The total system 
power factor at the time of the peak load approximates 85 p.c. In 1926 a contract was 
completed for the purchase of 260,000 horse power from the Gatineau Power Company. 

Hydro-Electric Power Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 1910 (p. xl) 
described the turning on, on October 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, 
of électrical energy generated by Niagara falls, and the initial work carried out 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the supply of electrically 
generated power to 15 municipalities. The growth of the Hydro system in Ontario 
is shown in the amount of power used by its consumers. In 1910, the Commission 
supplied 750 h.p. to 10 municipalities; in 1915, 100,242 h.p. to 99 municipalities; 
in Dec. 1926 the amount of power taken was 536,119 h.p. “The government electric 
utilities in Ontario have grown from a league of seven municipalities formed in 1903 
until now the vested interests of the people in this class of property are represented 
by investments totalling over $275,000,000, the bonded indebtedness of which is 
guaranteed by the Province of Ontario.” 

In Table 9 will be found a consolidated operating report of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission for the years 1912 (the earliest vear for which the statistics are 

available) to 1926. The table shows that during the 15-year period covered, the 
number of municipalities securing electricity from the Commission has increased 
from 28 to 249, the number of consumers from 34,967 to 420,590, the earnings from 
$1,617,674 to $22,677,999, and the operating expenses from $1,377,168 to $20,343,232. 


9.—Consolidated Operating Report of Electric Departments of Hydro Municipalities 
in Ontario, 1912-1926. 


" Number Number Horse- j 
Years. of muni- of power Earnings. | Expenses. 
cipalities. | consumers. used. 
h.p. $ $ 

28 34,967 - 1,617, 674 1,377, 168 
45 65, 697 - 2,617,440 2,041. 183 
69 96,744 70,698 3,433, 656 2,678, 328 
99 120,028 100,242.) 4,070,295 3,371,414 
128 148,732 120, 768 4,983, 601 4,140,066 
143 170,916 157,048 6,070, 065 5,077,491 
166 183, 987 159,990 7,082,039 5, 736, 335 
181 216, 086 185,355 7,827,055 6,531,482 
184 245, 666 208, 232 9,707,901 , 094, 056 
205 268, 743 242,349 | 10,981,942 9,317,781 
214 303, 090 294,061 | 12,756,104 11,343, 766 
223 348, 028 350,486 | 17,219,044 15, 208, 508 
241 374, 408 402,282 | 18,798,723 16, 661, 164 
244 402,056 481,844 | 20,974. 611 18, 887, 750 
249 420.590 536,119 | 22,677,999 20.343, 232 
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The assets and liabilities of the Commission, as reported for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1926, are each given as $204,911,876. Advances to the Commission by the 
Provincial ‘Treasurer constitute over 63 p.c. of the liabilities, being $130,237,183, 
while debentures issued total $16,388,873, and debentures assumed by the Com- 
mission and guaranteed by the province, $24,309,851, reserves $20,993,899 and 
liabilities in respect of radial railway undertakings, the only other large liability, 
$9,725,851. Of the assets, the sum of $155,769,666 represents investments in the 
Niagara system; $10,298,678 are assets in respect of railway undertakings, and about 
$20,000,000 is invested in the various systems operated other than the N lagara 
system. 

In Table 10 will be found the financial statistics of the electrical installations 
of the municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission for the four years 
1923 to 1926. A very rapid growth will be noticed, total earnings, for example, 
increasing 31-7 p.c. between 1923 and 1926. 


10.—Statement of Earnings and Operating Expenses of Electric Departments of 
Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 
years 1923-1926. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
NTH Beis f UNIGIPALLE Sc :0/0.. 5 ectedieve is x ulsbdctotvegdlehlic 223 241 244 249 
Earnings— $ $ $ $ 
Domestic HM aoh tals ks ence ieee ae diatag eed . 5,166,452 | 5,993,231 6, 723.539 7,660,191 
Couiarercralahie Wo eas ek tie, Me ed ys 3,260,773 8,566,227 | 3,901,220 4,225,960 
PO cr sey Be ieee CMA gaat ee eh eee th tas 5,927, 666 6,222,866 | 6,658,974 6, 868,006 
POWer MUnICIDAld.2 9) te EL. tae OTA Peeps oI 1,161,599 1,352, 966 1,923,093 1,922,512 
UPC CPIM Eee Mees Stak ek ntact al ree tte 1, 269, 604 1,356, 669 1,441,770 1,498,385 
EVD ees I ee ee PRA tos hk oe eh ae. 116, 639 75,100 37,975 37,811 
MAAR CCLAT CONS teh cto ono crs he beeen oN Soren tot 316,311 231, 664 288, 041 471,134 
Total MaArnings., . ces. eee eek aan. 17,219,044 | 18,798,723 | 20,974,611 | 22,677,999 
Expenses— 
PGwerpurckasodes ss. Wk nh Pet es eee Bh 8,699,027 | 9,669,789 | 11,216,798 | 12,326,255 
PUD-9 tabiGn Operation sen ole cee Sess eden 474,442 430,056 417,922 463, 905 
8 s Maintenance) (iia... ase. 133,816 202,050 222,097 286,520 
Dist. System, Operation and Maintenance...... 636,477 648, 701 695, 832 803,314 
Line Transformers, Maintenance.................... 75,920 82,937 80,709 80,317 
MA OROTS: oes SNe Rete Dic oty O EO Ms eh ete BS aS 139, 105 141, 231 161,576 196,521 
218, 682 237,316 277, 129 296, 846 
299,579 269,973 278,423 299.582 
184,371 202,061 225,221 243,763 
444,307 490, 273 552,121 588,712 
937,463 889, 908 925, 844 823,793 
359, 207 494, 079 533,427 468 , 582 
Interest and Debenture Payments.................. 2,606, 112 2,902,790 3,300, 652 3,465, 121 
otaly Expenses epee. os see ee oe 15,208,508 | 16,661,164 | 18,887,750 | 20,343,231 
SULBIUS A... een te. Ss ae te SEE eee ener as 2,010,536 | 2,137,560 | 2,086,862 2,334, 768 
Mepreciationi@harces se. 5) eek wba a hoe. 916,783 973, 650 1,079,618 1,157,579 
Surplus less Depreciation Charge..................... 1,093, 753 1,163,910 1,007, 243 1,177,189 


\ 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of the muni- 
cipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission are given in Table 11. These 
show total assets of $82,739,409 in 1926, as compared with liabilities of $43,972,739. 
Of the difference, $18,355,161 is allotted as reserves, leaving a surplus of $20,539,395. 
The above assets are exclusive of the assets of they Hydro-Electric Commission 
shown above. The percentage of net debt to total assets has declined from 64-9 in 
1923 to 55-5 in 1926. 
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11.—Consolidated Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of 
Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 
years 1923-1926. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets—Plant— 
ands ands ull Ginga se wacaaes.c econ ee acon eae. 4,488,055 | 4,561,649 | 5,768,856 6,111, 163 
Sub-Stationwiquipmientar stern n geste ee ater 6,015, 920 6, 800, 238 8,543, 167 9,505, 502 
Distribution Systems, Overhead.................:- 13,135,582 | 14,182,190 | 16,837,536 18, 654, 241 
J & Wnderzrounds 0s .ce cee 1,959,120 | 2,873,446 | 3,388, 837 3,689,570 
Line Vransiormers'taiet Poe eee ec betes 4,211, 656 4,456, 669 5,079, 754 5,538,605 
IY Ii) ts aA te ee aR aay Ss ae a eae RnB 4,548, 934 5, 149, 630 5, 533, 484 5, 963, 163 
Street Light Equipment, Regular................... 1,061,474 1,134,492 1,256, 916 1,309, 608 
o Ornamentalenang. uo seme 708,431 728,298 893, 186 1,103, 660 
Mise. Construction Eixpenses.............0.e++Loece: 3,681,275 4,168, 262 4,485,111 3,456,778 
Steam and Hydraulic Plant-een. ose narcieeeas ss 566, 620 4,196, 803 568,912 628,909 
OGG lanteonee me see ani ee re tion Catenion mals 8,051,496 5,587,421 4,549, 142 4,655,422 
Otel Plante sinc piece seh aaa 48,428,563 | 53,839,098 | 56,904,902 | 60,616,621 
Other Assets— 
Bankiand CashvBalancesaanee tact pier ecicamecnn 1,276, 140 1,748,912 1,700,145 2,136;291 
Secures and nyestments +... s sree ee ee cen oe 1,153,424 1,329, 623 1,095, 663 1,400,316 
ACCOUNtS RGCelVable ti tais tiabid. catenin e ee a 3,198, 769 3, 898, 752 3,417,559 3, 234, 817 
EMV ONLOHIOS RR Sinton te once na ten ontiean eteie ie terete 1,819,712 1,745, 628 1,711, 504 1,397, 668 
Sinking Fund on Local Debentures..................| 3,896, 261 4,520,723 | 5,202,452 5,599, 675 
De ab Ish yohroueniciy-40ts ow woeeraancehoouAe-aueone 2,929, 604 5,420,568 7,551,589 8, 046, 869 
Other Assets Aiea eerie eee eee 190,072 250, 293 137, 280 307,153 
Total Plant and Other Assets.............. 62,892,545 | 72,753,596 | 77,721,094 | 82,739,409 
DeHGIt2 ir... sriht ac akan Dear Saas eee —_ _ = 127, 886 
Rotal ys a. sceo secre eh Cee — — _ 82,867,295 
Liabilities— 
Debenture Balancess....0.. se acaiveen «heute ech eaters 33,056,501 | 38,005,163 | 37,919, 225 39, 602,533 
Accounts: Payables ah ccc rte cette cctece 3, 708, 782 3,117, 224 3,139, 068 3,118, 685 
Bank: @yeraratissy, Min cee crn eee ee hiner niseh 680,715 162,101 226,148 163,726 
Other Miabilitiesss Ax rcpete de oeck so oe oek eaele 1,517,828 1,780,564 1,075,915 1,087,795 
Total Liabilities.....................0055 38,963,826 | 43,065,052 | 42,360,356 | 43,972,739 
Reserves— 
Por Deprecivtiona.os. | eee ae a ee ae oes 7,328, 859 8,097,835 8,699,438 9,360,322 
Fornequity ins... Ps Omsysteniyn.... Jone on 2,929,604 | 5,420,567 | 7,551,589 8,046, 869 
Other reserves... ween eee eae eae eee = - 1,157,147 947,970 
Total Reserves.....:............ AAA 5 ge 10,258,463 | 13,518,402 | 17,408,174 18,355,161 
Surplus— 
Debentures (par dersc22 nee ee we Ande ce rete ke 2,852,039 | 3,530,610 | 4,440,138 5,493,880 
Loeal'Sinking Hunds-*, sheers cen tei ne cde 3,896,261 | 4,520,723 | 5,202,452 5,599, 675 
Additional operating surplus................20eee0e- 6,921,957 8,118, 809 8,309,975 9,445,840 
Total'Surplus¥7-2e0 3. aston tee 13,670,256 | 16,170,142 | 17,952,565 | 20,539,395 
Total Liabilities, Reserve and Surplus.......... 62,892,545 | 72,753,596 | 77,721,094 | 82,867,295 
Per cent net debt to total assets.................. 64-9 61-4 57-2 55-5 


1A few of the municipalities report a deficit. 
2.—Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. 
V, c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6, (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), is 
authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to make recommenda- 
tions regarding their control and operation, and to carry out certain damming and 
similar operations. The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of 
electric power, but has provided assistance to power development and pulp and paper 
companies engaged in such works. It has itself constructed dams on several of the 
more important rivers, notably the St. Maurice, the St. Francis, and at the mouth 
of lake St. John and at lake Kenogami. Its activities are closely allied with the 
pulp and paper industry of the province. 
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In the most recent enterprise, completed in 1927 on the Gatineau river and 
resulting in the creation of a large storage reservoir (lake Baskatong), the province 
will own the Mercier dam and other storage works comprising the undertaking, 
though the entire cost of these was borne by the Gatineau Power Co., which must 
also pay their cost of operation and an annual rental of $35,000 for 40 years. Up 
to date the Commission has spent on the completed works about $9,000,000, on 
which the annual revenue now exceeds $525,000. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1920 with 
powers similar to or even greater than those of the Ontario Commission. (See 
c. 130, R.S.N.S., 1923.) It is authorized to “generate, accumulate, transmit, 
distribute, supply and utilize electrical energy and power in any part of the province 
of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or deemed by the Commission 
necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main operations, however, are undertaken 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating three systemis known as St. Margarets Bay, 
Mushamush and Sheet Harbour, which supply power to Halifax, Lunenburg, 
Riverport, Pictou, Stellarton and other parts of the province. About $4,500,000 
has now been expended on five generating stations with a total installed capacity 
of 23,700 horse-power, and about 88 miles of main transmission lines. 

New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
appointed in 1920 (10 Geo. V, c¢. 53 and amending Acts), with powers similar to 
those of the Ontario Commission. Since its formation it has examined and reported 
on a number of promising developments. It has developed a power site on the 
Musquash river with an installed capacity of 11,100 horse-power and built a 12 
mile transmission line to St. John and an 88 mile transmission line from St. John 
to Moncton, with a 20 mile extension to Shediac, the power being sold in bulk for 
distribution in these cities and a number of neighbouring towns and villages. The 
Commission has also built a transmission line 37 miles in length to supply to New- 
castle power bought in bulk from the Bathurst Company, Ltd. The total expend- 
iture of the Commission to date is about $4,000,000. 

Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission dates from the passage of 
the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (ce. 135), which authorizes the Com- 
mission to make provision for generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts 
for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission 
and sale to municipalities and other corporations and individuals. 

The Commission has built an extensive transmission system under the authority 
of this Act. The high tension lines extend from W innipeg, where power is purchased 
from the Winnipeg municipal plant, to Portage la Prairie, and from Oakville south 
to Morden, with westerly extensions from a point near Roland to Glenboro and 
Pilot Mound. About 140 miles of low tension rural lines have also been construction 
and it is expected that the entire southern part of Manitoba will be supplied by the 
Commission within a few years. The Commission has installed two small fuel- 
power plants to serve Virden and Minnedosa and has acquired a hydro-electric 
plant at Minnedosa. 

British Columbia.—Water-powers in British Columbia are administered 
under the Water Act (c. 271, R.S.B.C., 1924) and amending Acts, under the Minister 
of Lands. Licenses for the use of water on a rental basis are issued by the Comp- 
troller of Water Rights. The province has not adopted the policy of public ownership 
of power developments and the Water Act does not contemplate any such contingency. 
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VIII. MANUFACTURES. 


1.—Canadian Manufacturing Development. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, ‘is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of Canada 
‘wn the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of 
the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later period in the 
evolution of society, small manufactures were carried on in specialized workshops 
for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally the case 
in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called “industrial revolution’”—and of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often 
employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national or 
even an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this “industrial 
revolution’ may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to 
be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined 
in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of 
Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the 
statistics of Table 7 of the Trade and Commerce section of the 1920 Year Book, 
which shows that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less 
than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 in the 
post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of ‘fully or chiefly manufactured” 
products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, amounted in value to $490,449, 198, 
and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $183,260,068. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grind- 
ing of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. At 
a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge-tool 
makers. 

The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject 
to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the 
English. Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime 
aimed at preventing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be 
imported from the mother country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the 
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colonial wars of the period—France and England were at war for 34 years out 
of the 74 years between 1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. 
On the occasion of the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were 
driven to manufacture rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such 
as the Canadian nettle and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to 
the introduction of sheep-raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. 
The number of sheep in the colony increased from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 
28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. This 
increase in sheep approximately measures the growth of the manufacture of home- 
spun woollens. In the same year, according to census records, there were in Lower 
Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, while 1,153,673 French ells of home-made cloth, 
808,240 French ells of home-made flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made 
linen were produced. In 1842 Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home- 
made cloth, 166,881 yards of home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made 
flannel, and in 1848, 624,971 yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards lien and 1,298,172 
yards flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 
yards non-fulled cloth and 219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun 
goods did not materially interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory- 
made goods imported from the United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of 
pioneer families with useful work in their own homes. 

In the days when ships were built of wood, Canada was advantageously 
situated with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at 
Port Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his 
private account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on 
the stocks at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India 
trade. Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in 
Quebec and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 
1865, when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 were placed on the 
register. Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, 
but the forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and 
paper and other important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733, and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883.. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has 
supplied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported 
from the United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this 
country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from 
the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the short- 
age of coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electrie power, and the 
ereat bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic 
blast-furnaces. 

The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as “an establishment where several workmen are collected for the 
purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
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which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to complete 
their manufacture’”’. Such factories began to exist in Canada in the sixties and the 
seventies of the last century and have since that time become the dominant factor 
in Canadian manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs..—In all new and 
developing countries, producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement for working up these commodities 
within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing industries 
in Canada took place in the fifties of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest 
the point. From that day to this, there has been an element of protection in Can- 
adian tariff legislation. For a considerable time, the protection afforded to Canadian 
manufacturers was described as “incidental protection”, and after Confederation 
the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communities. 
However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the people of 
Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset in some cases, 
it is true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products 
comprised some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad 
valorem duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be 
manufactured in Canada, duties were raised from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad 
valorem equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, 
which were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On 
some of the 36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule, the duties were 
specific, on some compound, but on the whole there was an average duty of 16-17 
p.c. Pig iron, previously free, was made to pay $2 aton. The duty on iron billets, 
bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 173 p.c., while manufactured 
iron and steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. 
On coal, both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton was imposed. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on the dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 
p.c. as compared with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached 
in 1889, when the rate was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate 
to 30:0 p.c., and the declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate 
of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. In 1922 the rate was 24-5 p.c., in 1926, 24-7 p.c. and 
in 1927, 24-1 p.c. The average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports was 16-7 
p.c. in 1923 and 15-4 p.c. in 1927. These rates are based on the gross sums collected; 
if the refunds and drawbacks were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would 
be substantially lower. 

Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
nineties, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly 
rapid, though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 
1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the 
values of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 
in 1890. Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced 


1 On this subject, see also the commencement of the subsection on External Trade, pp. 467-470. 
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to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing 
period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands 
or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to 
$1,381,500,000 in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, 
her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home 
market in the expanding West, had contributed to this result. 

In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from the Argentine, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
product and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war-time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion, and in a great number of cases the capacity of manufacturing plants was 
increased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. 
Incidentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of admin- 
istrative and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
industrial inactivity of Europe, assumed a new position as one of the leading manu- 
facturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led to unprece- 
dented figures of values produced. 

The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing greatest gross and net 
values of products. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, show a great decline 
in values, which does not mean a corresponding decline in quantity of production, 
though a certain decline undoubtedly took place. There was also some decline in 
1922, followed, however, by a general improvement during 1923. During the 
early months of 1924 the general outlook was good, but final statistics for that 
year were 2 little below those of 1923. The statistics for 1925 show a notable 
increase in both gross and net values of products, while the monthly reports of 
employers as to numbers employed would indicate still greater increases in 1926 
and 1927. 


1.—Growth of Manufacturing Production in the Provinces since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past 50 years 
is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less marked 
in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with larger popu- 
lations able to absorb a larger amount f standardized commodities. Even so, in 
the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing centre of 
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Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial establishments 
employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately preceding the Great 
War many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants were effected, involv- 
ing large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses. 

The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the ‘Industrial revolu- 
tion” (which might better be called ‘“evolution’’) in Canada. The average capital 
per manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be made 
for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, 
have continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances 
of an employee becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts 
paid to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position 
of the average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics 
on Canadian prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the purchasing 
power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of the present. 


The Censuses of Manufacturers.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establish- 
ments were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:—‘‘An 
industrial establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed, in 
manufacturing, altering, making up or changing from one shape into another 
materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital 
employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are 
understood to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, 
in the returns of industrial establishments.’’ 


In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employ- 
ing five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions were that no 
manufacturing establishment or factory was to be so recognized for census purposes 
if it did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as 
piece-workers employed out of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral industries. The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a full report. All flour-mills, saw and shingle-mills, lime kilns, 
brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric light and 
power plants whatsoever, were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 
included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the 
number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist-mills, butter and 
cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, sawmills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns 
and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 


Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was aban- 
doned and an annual “census of industry” substituted therefor. (See first annual 
report of the Dominion Statistician, pp. 30-36.) 


In the census of industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392! in 1917—an 
increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 


1 The subsequent decision to omit the group of ‘construction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the census 
of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number of 
manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
22,331 establishments recorded in 1925. 
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number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. In the taking of 
an annual canvass of the wide scope of the Canadian industrial census, it is inevitable 
that changes in the number of reporting industries shall be made from time to 
time, interfering with the comparability of the results. The statistics in regard to 
a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected for 1922, 
resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of ‘construction, 
hand trades and repairs’. Again, several custom industries, such as the custom 
clothing industry in the textile group, were not compiled for 1922. For 1923 
again, statistics of ship and bridge-building and of various clay products industries 
were collected and included for the first time. The result has been that, in order 
to restore the desired comparability between statistics of various years, a complete 
revision of all figures from 1917 to 1924 has been made. Considerable changes 
have resulted, but statistics of these years are now free of all inaccuracies due to 
changes in methods of collection or compilation. In 1925 statistics of the non- 
ferrous metal smelting industry were included for the first time in the figures for 
manufacturing, creating a slight incomparability with the statistics for the preceding 
years. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manufactures 
has been taken annually since 1917 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, instead 
of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses was taken 
in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and annual censuses have been taken in the 
years from 1918 to 1926 for the years 1917 to 1925. 


In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise in prices must be borne ir mind, and in 
comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must be 
taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian weighted index number of wholesale 
prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 243-5 in 1920, as com- 
pared with, 209-2 in 1919, 199-0 in 1918, 178-5 in 1917 and 109-9 in 1915. In 
1921, however, there was a great decline to 171-8—a decline of approximately 29-4 
p.c. from the preceding year. Under such circumstances, it was inevitable that 
up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manufactured products 
should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid should also have 
greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all these respects 
1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the fall in values 
than to the decrease in the volume of production. In 1925 the index number 
was 160-3—an increase of 3-3 p.c. over 1924, 4-8 p.c, over 1923 and 5-4 p.c. over 
1922 but a drop of 6-7 p.c. from 1921 prices. This would indicate that the com- 
paratively small decline in the gross production of manufactured goods in 1922 was 
entirely due to declining values and that the increased production of 1923 resulted 
from larger quantities, the slight recession in 1924 being due to lessened volume, 
while the 1925 total was swelled by increases in both values and volume. (See 
Table 4.) 

In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the half-century from 1870 to 1925. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $219,000,000 in 1925 and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $124,000,000 in 1925. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $40,000,000 in 1925 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $75,000,000 
in 1925. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Canadian 
manufacturing production. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1925. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- mine Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. ployees and of value of value of 
ments. : wages. materials. | products. | products. 
1870. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Wanada ose etd. 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942} 40,851,009) 124,907,846} 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966] 15,595 3,176, 266 5, 806, 257 6,531,848! 12,338,105 
New Brunswick.... 3,479 5,976,176] 18,352) 3,869,360) 9,431,760] 7,935,927) 17,367,687 
ACT: CAR inne bee 13, 818 28,071,868] 66,714] 12,389,673) 44,555,025) 32,650,157) 77,205, 182 
OMtAIO.s ve... wee 19,050 87,874,010} 87,281] 21,415,710) 65,114,804) 49,591,995) 114,706,799 

1880. 

Oanadar.. feo... 49,722) 165,302,623] 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593) 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
Pape leland) 2... 1,617 2,085,776] 5,767 807,208} 1,829,210) 1,570,998! 3,400,208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10,183,060] 20,390} 4,098,445) 10,022,030) 8,553,296] 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.... 3,005 8,425,282] 19,922 3,866,011} 11,060,842 7,451,816) 18,512,658 
ONIADOC- a: sso iek soc 15,754 59,216,992] 85,673} 18,333,162) 62,563,967) 42,098,291] 104, 662,258 
Ontario ae , 80,950,847} 118,308} 30,604,031} 91,164,156) 66,825,714] 157,989,870 
Manitoba 1,383,331 1,921 755, 507 1,924, 821 1,488, 205 3,413,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952, 835 2,871 929, 213 1,273,816 1, 652, 968 2,926,784 
The Territories.... 24 104, 500 83 35,425 79, 751 116, 187 195,938 

1890. 

Canadas os. ak: 75,964) 353,213,000) 369,595) 100,415,350) 250,759,292) 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
Pr island? 2.25.2 2,679 2,911, 963 7,910 1,101,620 2,092,067 2,253,843 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 19,730,736] 34,944 7,233,111} 16,062,479} 14,905,913} 30,968,392 
New Brunswick.. 5,429 15,821,855] 26,675 5,970,914] 12,501,453} 11,348,202] 23,849,655 
OPapeds ory ene. 23, 034 116,974,615] 116,753) 30,461,315) 80,712,496) 66,747,087) 147,459,583 
Ontariores ete. sce 32,151 175,972,021] 166,322) 49,730,359] 127,737,371] 111,504,555) 239,241,926 
Manitoba.......... 1,031 5, 684, 237 4,403 1,905,981 5, 688, 151 4,467,031) 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394] 11,507] 3,586,897) 5,119,258} 6,880,670] 11,999,928 
The Territories. ... 875 1,713,179 1,081 425,153 846, 017 981, 293 1,827,310 

1890. (Establishments with five hands and over.) 
@anadare se, cosh, 14,065 — | 272,033) 79,284,311 - — | 368,696,723 
1900. 

Ganadaetuscon.: oc: 14,650) 446,916,487) 339,173) 113,249,350) 266,527,858) 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
PH Tsland soe ss.) 334 2,081,766 3, 804 445,998 1,319,058 1,007, 650 2,326, 708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416) 23,284 5,618,571] 13,161,077) 10,431,436) 23,592,513 
New Brunswick.. 919 20,741,170} 22,158 5,748,990) 10,814,014] 10,158,456} 20,972,470 
WuebeG,-.seeee sae: 4,845 142,403,407) 110,329] 36,550,655) 86,679,779} 71,6C8,215} 158,287,994 
O©ntaviGuas sons se: 6,543 214,972,275) 161,757| 56,548,286] 138,230,400) 103,303,086) 241,533,486 
permoes tere; 324 7,539,691] 5,219) 2,419,549) 7,955,504; 4,971,935) 12,927,439 
Alberta an 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1,689,870} 1,168 465,763 1,121,342 843,645] 1,964,987 
British Columbia. . 392 22,901,892] 11,454) 5,456,538) 7,246,684) 12,201,094] 19,447,778 
1905. 

Canada co ess: 12,547) 833,916,155] 383,920) 162,155,578 - — | 706,446,578 
P.E. Island........ 223 1,553,916} 2,770 409,915 - - 1,696,459 
Nova Scotia....... 720 74,599,538} 28,754 9,139,371 - = 31,987,449 
New Brunswick.. 531 26,461,664) 19,170 6,497, 161 - - 21, 833,564 
Ogebet=. -re.cs). 25) 4,115 251,730,182) 116,748] 46,514,619 = - | 216,478,496 
OMtaTIOns. on tee 6,163 390, 875,465} 184,526} 80,729, 889 - — | 361,372,741 
Mamtoba fei... 280 27,070,665} 10,113 5, 800, 707 - = 27,857,396 
Saskatchewan...... 55 3,820,975 1,376 681, 381 - - 2,443,801 
BUDO Gyn tae Merle nits 97 5,400,371 1, 983 1,129,272 - - 4,979, 932 
British Columbia 363 52,403,379] 238,480} 11,253, 263 = -| 87,796,740 

1910. 

Canada....... 19,218] 1,247,583, 609| 515,203) 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564,466, 621)1,165,975,639 
P, Bre rsiand. pcos. 442 2,013,365 3, 762 531,017 1,816, 804 1,319, 666 8,136,470 
Nova Scotia....... 1,480 79,596,341) 28,795} 10,628,955} 26,058,315] 26,647,869) 52,706,184 
New Brunswick.... 1,158 36,125,012) 24,755 8,314,212} 18,516,096] 16,906,206! 35,422,302 
Quebees 12) A 6,584 326,946,925} 158,207} 69,432,967) 184,374,053] 166,527,603) 350,901,656 
Ontano-~se ek 8,001 595,394, 608] 238,817] 117,645, 784| 297,580,125) 282, 230, 100 579, 810, 225 
Maritebas!.. 2a. <: 439 47,941,540| 17,325) 10,912,866) 30,499,829) 23,178,780] 53, 673, 609 
Saskatchewan...... 173 7,019,951 3,250 1, 936, 284 2,747, 268 3,584, 866 6, 332, 132 
Al pertasttn 2 sax, 290 29,518,346 6, 980 4,365, 661 9,998,777 8,790,048} 18,788,825 
British Columbia. . 651 123,027,521| 33,312] 17,240,6701 29,917,753l 35,286,483 65, 204, 236 


1 These statistics are not available by provinces. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1925—con. 


Estab- Em Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. 1 ys and of value of value of 
ments. EAGLE wages. materials. | products. | products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1915. (Establishments with five hands or over.) 

Canada?............. 15,593) 1,958,705, 230 — { 283,311,505| 791,943,433] 589,603, 792|1,381,547,225 
IP isles Glas Se 261 1,841, 690 543, 954 1,499, 066 1,087,757 2,586, 823 
Nova Scotia....... 781 125, 754, 562 - 17,175,818) 36,194,004} 33,151,815) 69,345,819 
New Brunswick.... 630 45,970,488 - 8,767,230] 21,314,643) 15,989,257| 37,303,900 
Quchec: Site ae 5,743 530,312,464 - 80,324,171] 213,754,115] 167,449, 884] 381, 203,999 
Ontario... aaeaeeene 6,538 946,619, 114 — | 140,609, 691] 410,670,537} 304, 861,302) 715,531,839 
Manitoba sauces: 499 94, 690, 750 - 13,389,569} 38,529,386] 21,952,060} 60,481,446 
Saskatchewan...... 238 14, 736, 860 - 2,440, 062 7,417, 166 5,938,040} 13,355,206 
‘Albertarcu esse 282 41,198, 897 - 4,791,281} 20,699, 967 8,716,254} 29,416,221 
British Columbia. . 621 157,580, 405 - 15,269,729] 41,864,549) 30,457,423) 72,321,972 

(All establishments irrespective of the number of 
1917 employees.) 

Canadas’; .e eee 22,838] 2,696,154, 030} 621,694) 509,382, 027|1,541,087,416/1,332,180,767 |2,873,268,183 
Pabelslancien acer: 418 2,225,482 1,588 693, 149 3,088,718 1,816, 986 4,905, 704 
Nova Scotia....... 1,387 128,052,239] 25,814] 19,177,657] 102,456,085) 58,751,437) 161,207,522 
New Brunswick.. 987 64,010,777} 20,201} 13,192,740] 382,466,048} 27,996,000! 60,462,048 
Quebec Miia. hence 7,193 793,589,489] 191,969] 143,291,802] 385,486,685] 396,539,787] 782,026,472 
Ontarig.we sys 9,471| 1,302,675, 630} 306,270) 264,442,393) 795,095,511) 685,063, 845/1,480,159,356 
Manthoba: eee. 816 95,530,452] 20,055) 17,381,806] 69,884,850} 45,062,533] 114, 947,383 
Saskatchewan...... 633 30, 096, 623 6, 846 5,906,150) 22,093,445] 15,529,428] 37,622,873 
Albertans.) gece. 720 60,552,814} 10,191 9,323,221) 42,725,021] 26,105,121} 68,830, 142 
British Columbia. . 1,202 215,681,355} 38,689] 35,864,308] 87,764,650) 74,978,844] 162,743,494 
AGRON eee eae 1] 3,739, 169 es 118,801 26,403 336, 786 363,189 

1918. 

Canada. in. te nsonanc 22,910} 2,926,815,424| 618,305] 582,457, 488}1,829,040,369| 1 460,723,777 |2,289,764,146 
PBs lane! Rees 390 2,606, 886 1, 266 670, 098 3,354, 829 T(oce 190, 5,092,024 
Nova Scotia....... 1,357 126,563,220} 23,909] 20,475,961] 89,667,282] 57,838,599) 147,505, 881 
New Brunswick.... 909 72,783,311] 18,443] 13,338,342] 33,222,984] 32,231,038] 65,454,022 
Qucbeeaescee. Le 7,350 833,095,963] 190,646] 163,483,036] 454,373,411] 420,651,473] 875,024, 884 
Ontariow: mea deer 9,701) 1,460,384,037| 307,283) 300,963,759] 974,277,838] 760, 245, 667/1,734,523,505 
Manitoba. aeaas 786 96,382,644} 20,289} 19,740,123] 88,545,136} 45,096,245] 133, 641,381 
Saskatchewan...... 577 35,435, 976 6, 348 6,705,910] 28,394,364] 15,900,874] 44,295,238 
AIDOTGAL. Tiket ease 638 58, 284, 599 8,457 8,857,536] 53,159,734] 24,747,604) 77,907,338 
British Columbia. . 1,188 237,645,059] 41,605} 48,119,819) 104,023,957] 102,038,534] 206,062,491 
BY. WK One Lean: eee 14 3, 633, 729 59 102, 909 20, 834 236,548 257, 382 

1919 

Canadas se 23,249] 3,095,025, 798] 611,008] 618, 463, 139]1,780,629,840/1,509,870,745/3,290,500,585 
iPaRetsland ae 402 2,462,324 1,295 789, 382 4,005, 474 2,225,391 6, 230, 865 
Nova Scotia....... 1,392 126,072,240] 23,437) 19,992,903} 71,100,630] 57,179,576] 128,280,206 
New Brunswick.. 938 87,428,854] 22,262) 17,710,448) 51,643,683] 43,647,725) 95,291,408 
Qwebeern si scm cco 7,551 906,421, 665} 186,202] 172,373,664] 496,716,322] 438,879,496) 935,595, 818 
ONTATION ci. reneicce 9,626] 1,516, 458,331] 291,740] 304,314,318] 894,055,235) 732,279, 292/1,626,334,527 
Manitoba. ics saci 777 101,709,099] 21,963) 24,528,624] 83,948,482] 50,330,559) 134,279,041 
Saskatchewan...... 625 30, 035, 353 7,240 8,789,389} 32,167,014] 19,038,862} 51,205,876 
AIEEE. Bie ss one 664 60,233,769} 10,802] 12,837,805] 52,885,069} 34,039,386] 86,924,455 
British Columbia. . 1,263 260,652,116] 46,034! 57,067,542} 94,091,505] 132,095,198] 226, 186, 703 
tk ONsnccin eae eee 1] 3,552,048 3 59, 064 16,426 155, 260 171, 686 

1920. 

Canada... oe 23,351) 3,371,940,653! 609,586) 732,120,585|2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408/2,772,250,057 
BeBe Island sates a3 384 2,734,719 toad 888,121 4,164, 223 2,221, 746 6, 385, 969 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388 141,549,856} 23,834] 26,127,781] 85,724,785) 63,274,708) 148,999,493 
New Brunswick.... 928 105, 671,688} 19,241} 19,505,048] 60,812,641) 46,910,631] 107,723,272 
Quebecss eons see 7,677| 1,028, 226,105] 186,308] 205,829,155] 553,558,520] 517, 693, 125]1,071,251,645 
Ontaniowcoccectene 9,473] 1,668,079,488] 300,794] 369, 846, 193]1,071,843,374| 822,570, 783|1,894,414,157 
Manitoba........... 773 112,896,616] 24,481] 33,357,872] 92,729,271) 65,492,637) 158,221,908 
Saskatchewan...... 639 31,727, 162 7,182] 10,249,392) 34,894,105] 24,655,529} 59,549, 634 
Alberta: Since Man 61,063,132} 11,387} 15,903,609] 56,139,646] 32,466,428] 88,606,074 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,367! 219,991,887] 35,132] 50,413,414] 125,405,084) 111,692,821] 237,097,905 


2For 1915 the number of employeesin establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been compiled, 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-19251 2 
concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


e te 5 : Brn: palarios 

rovinces. lish- apital. an 

ments. ployees. wages. 
No. $ No. $ 
1921. 

Cavistia 2262: . Oh22- 22,235) 3,190,026,358) 456,076) 518,785,137 
PoBeisland.....>.: 339 2,308, 216 893 522,488 
Nova Scotia....... 1,208 105, 254,364] 14,521] 14,400,509 
New Brunswick. . 867 99,204,791] 12,441) 10,678,721 
irBheee ner een cee 7,1%3 981,177,681} 146,763] 151,474, 436 
Ontanio iti oo 9,328) 1,613,486, 222] 228,943] 274,061, 696 
Manitoba. .t....... vit) 93,334,151] 14,851) 19,945,727 
Saskatchewan...... 600 30, 265, 504 4,343 5,677,449 
Adbertacs -: yc. 709 55, 685, 998 8,227) 10,072,714 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,236 209,309,521] 25,094} 31,951,397 
1922. 
Oxnadate 2%. eels! 22,541) 3,244,302, 410) 474,430) 510,431,312 
352 2,946,329 1,127 628, 540 
1,163 106, 647,616} 14,286] 12,192,652 
897 82,230,895) 14,351] 12,201,014 
7,410 970,019,442) 147,952) 144,368, 667 
9,388] 1,696, 738,996} 243,297] 275,559, 006 
781 88,779,517| 14,188) 18,274,012 
614 31,101, 612 4,196 5, 618,174 
672 55,514, 624 7,461 9,493, 543 
British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 1,264) 210,323,379] 27,572) 32,095,704 
1923. 

Ganadaies sie... 2.2: 22,642} 3,380,322,950| 525,267) 571,470,028 
iP el sland v.55 368 2,821,440 2,745 626, 693 
Nova Scotia....... 1,193 106,947,436} 17,179) 13,226,378 
New Brunswick.... 872 84,563,968) 16,221) 12,868,164 
Orenees an. s2 ies; 7,142) 1,009, 898,982) 163,622] 164,356,082 
OyrbariOm cher. boa 9,549! 1,775,493,340} 262,770] 307,866,314 
Maniiobains 222s) 803 92,426,674] 14,816] 18,394,484 
Saskatchewan...... 647 29, 891, 835 4,105 5,384, 958 
Albertasss..) iso... 723 61, 659, 305 8,767] 10,633,705 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,345 216,619,970} 35,042} 38,113,250 
1924. : 

Canadate. i6>.5.205 22,178) 3,538,813, 460) 508,503) 559,884,645 
Pome telamdoe <2.) 33 2,637,844 2,271 548, 496 
Nova Scotia....... 1,166 108,535,273} 16,093} 11,553,900 
New Brunswick.... 846 88,357,818} 15,805) 12,812,718 
Miebecs-t nek, . 6,847) 1,044, 113,969] 161,652] 162,379, 284 
Ontaniove nate es 9,453] 1,836, 269,551} 252,596] 296,508,913 
Manitobas..5.25)0 768 110,011,602) 14,778] 18,706,742 
Saskatchewan...... 645 30, 269, 547 4,151] 5,544,416 
‘Albertas. Gace tee 739 67,565,979 8,150} 10,709,140 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,401 251,051,877] 33,007} 41,120,436 
1925. 

Canadaler.:s 5.24 22,381) 3,808,309,981| 544,225] 596,015,171 
Poy islands. odes. 318 2,576, 677 QOL7 572,130 
Nova Scotia....... 1,184 117,326,491] 16,568} 12,082, 693 
New Brunswick. . 861 91,509,933) 17,275) 14,430,252 
CANES oy) hes SNe 6,995} 1,136,033,133) 168,245| 169,686,055 
Ontarias 000s 9,386] 1,925,593,482| 262,483) 307,304, 007 
Manitoba... ....... 769 120,362,238) 20,023) 25,286,172 
Saskatchewan...... 650 31,607,896} 4,402 5, 755, 629 
Aibertay. dite o. 734 69,805,848] 9,364] 11,785,604 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,434 313,494,283] 43,548} 49,112,628 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


Net 
value of 
products. 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


$ 


1,366,893,685 
2,516,415 
41,099, 835 
32,151,631 
390, 119, 293 
704, 814, 433 
60, 596, 556 
25,589,403 
33,912,502 


76,093, 617 


1,283,774,723 
2,621,443 
38, 003, 168 
38,059,376 
337, 752, 977 
678, 746, 675 
54, 630, 668 
22,450,051 
30,306, 395 


81, 203, 970 


1,470,140,139 
2,766, 092 
50, 103, 942 
40,181,251 
396,714,471 
779, 943, 613 
55,973,093 
19,333, 620 
31,612,377 


93,511,680 


1,438,409,681 
2,281,398 
38, 930, 734 
40, 503, 685 
385, 880, 826 
754, 469, 838 
59,036, 763 
22,179,147 
39,102,975 


96,024,315 


1,587,665,408 
2,805, 665 
37, 854, 196 
44, 886, 292 
412,460,003 
828, 939, 668 
71, 683,113 
24,353,581 
45,855,910 


118, 826, 980 


$ 


1,209,143,344 
1,356, 940 
36,384, 726 
23,193,562 
361, 964, 897 
625, 170,507 
45, 431,304 
15, 092, 337 


$ 


2,576,037 ,029 
3, 873,355 
77,484,561 
55,345,193 
752,084, 190 
1,329,984,940 
106, 027, 860 
40, 681,740 


26, 152,276 
74,396,795 


1,198 484,407 
1,787,569 
29,985, 794 
26, 821, 281 
370, 276, 067 
617, 752, 828 
41,326,416 
16,357,481 
22,813,091 


71,313, 880 


1,311,025,375 
1,696, 729 
31, 880, 906 
29,932,755 
414,388, 925 
671, 939, 695 
41,361, 438 
15,004,191 
22,725,424 


82,095,312 


60,064,778 
150, 490, 412 


2,482,209,130 
4,409,012 
67, 988, 962 
64, 880, 657 
708, 029 , 044 
1,296,499,503 
95,957, 084 
38, 807, 532 
53,119,486 


152,517, 850 


2,781,165, 514 
4,462,821 
81,984, 848 
70,114,006 
811,103,396 . 
1,451,883,308 
97,334,531 
34,337, 811 
54,337, 801 


175, 606, 992 


1,256,643,901 
1,439,476 
25, 642, 358 
26,952, 341 
390,351,418 
643, 403, 906 
43,215,250 
14, 134, 784 
26, 142,386 


85,361, 982 


1,360,879,907 
1,484, 484 
27,179,505 
28,488, 368 
408, 103, 754 
698, 214, 992 
52,462, 650 
15,739, 692 
29, 257, 607 


99, 948, 855 


2,695,053,582 
3, 720, 874 
64,573,092 
67,456, 026 
776, 232, 244 
1,397,873,744 
102, 252,013 
36,313,931 
65, 245,361 


181,386,297 


2,948,545,315 
4,290, 149 
65,033,701 
73,374, 660 
820, 563, 757 
1,527,154,660 
124, 145, 763 
40,093,278 
75,113,517 


218, 775, 835 


ee eg E Se ee gee et eae rs ee eee ewe) te Se Se Se ee 

1 Statistics of the coastruction and custom and repair industries have not been collected since 1921; 
the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as previously 
published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, jewelry, 
automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing and custom and repair work by foundries. 


1925 


2 For preliminary figures for 1926, see p. 419. 


Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry are included in manufactures for the first time in 
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2.—Manufacturing Production in the Industrial Groups since 1917. 


The commodities required of the manufacturers of a country in time of war 
differ considerably from those needed in time of peace. Thus, while manufacturing 
as a whole reached its maximum value of gross production up to the present time 
in 1920, under the stimulus of inflated values, the “iron and its products” group 
reached its highest point of gross production in 1918, the last year of the war. The 
““chemicals and allied products” group was another group which reached its greatest 
development under war conditions, when the value of gross production was nearly 
three times as great as in 1925. Under the group of ‘non-ferrous metals’, the 
production of the smelters is not included in these statistics, except for 1925. 


2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-19251. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ne Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish- Capital. lowes and of value of value of 
ments. pov wages. materials. | products. | products. 
: = a 
1917. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Ganadavs...ces coca 22,838] 2,696,154, 030] 621,694) 509,382, 027|1,541,087,416]1,332,180,767 |2,873,268,183 
Vegetable products. 3,816 274,722,765| 61,288] 14,780,329] 365,483,923] 181,072,143] 546,556,066 
Animal products... 5,486 207,165,245) 46,994] 35,753,133] 320,302,039] 124,103,990] 444,406,029 
Textile products.... 1,360 196,823,197] 82,639] 51,189,060] 132,479,763] 115,789,096] 248,218, 859 
Wood and paper.... Wa200 537,731, 225| 153,751) 115,137,384] 149,927,482] 248, 986,564] 398,914,046 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCUSLY. arene 1,404 634, 642,989) 142,416] 140,334,255] 357,688,333] 334,616,810] 692,305,143 
Non-ferrous metals. 296 69,421,911] 18,220} 15,898,890) 46,445,469} 41,039,351] 87,484,820 
Non-metallic min- 

eralse eee 1,410 150,328,144] 22,284] 19,360,952) 38,724,530] 60,802,754] 99,527,284 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 539 175,836,690] 56,153) 51,505,484] 99,068,092} 131,381,995] 230,450, 087 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gustriesssssseteee 1,272] 449,481,864] 37,949] 35,422,540] 30,967,785] 94,438,064] 125,405,849 

1918. 

Canadas. as ssscen: 22,910} 2,926,815, 424| 618,305) 582, 457, 488/1,829,040,369/1,460,723,777 |3,289,764,146 
Vegetable products.| 3,824; 310,556,340] 63,197] 49,788,771] 409,813,120] 188,009,655) 597,822,775 
Animal products... 5,493 225,949,731] 51,085] 40,970,545) 348,773,348] 131,220,539] 479,993, 887 
Textile products.... 1,394 232,678,413] 82,144] 54,754,968] 182,529,695] 137,903,308] 320, 433,003 
Wood and paper.... 7,281 599,594,273} 150,732} 130,348,989] 168,154,574] 282,110,061} 450, 264, 635 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCtSES sere tee? 1,397] 631,390,223] 127,246] 148,361, 634] 393,204,670] 330,388,308] 723,592,978 
Non-ferrous metals. 286 78,075,726] 17,741} 17,685,814] 40,988,990] 38,406,413] 79,395,403 
Non-metallic min- 

Cralee seiner 1,264} 168,367,861] 20,940] 20,397,078] 56,541,480} 56,791,607] 113,333,087 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 534 162,912,627) 56,391} 66,741,341] 178,227,423) 157,923,196) 336, 150,619 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gusiniesssee nes. 1,437} 517,290,280} 48,829] 53,358,348] 50,807,069} 137,970,690] 188,777,759 

1919. 

Canada..............| 23,249] 3,095,025, 799} 611,008] 618, 463, 139]1,780,629,840/1,509,870,745|3,290,500,585 
Vegetable products. 3,964 336, 730,861] 69,780] 62,545,616] 497,887,117] 199,785,015) 697,672,132 
Animal products... 5,483 242,003,094] 54,372) 50,709,455] 401,105,903] 142,322,561] 543,428,464 
Textile products... . 1,524 257,860,265} 87,275} 69,661,851] 213,282,721] 163,841,996) 377,124,717 
Wood and paper.... 7,623] 707,052,570} 166,176] 157,240,646] 215,115,868] 359,322,951] 574,438, 819 
Iron and its pro- 

QUCES aa 1,523 611,291,790] 129,157) 162,103,816] 249,399,965] 348,540,736] 597,940, 701 
Non-ferrous metals. 311 80,288,911] 17,108] 18,338,421] 33,393,739] 38,113,823] 71,507,562 
Non-metallic min- 

OLAS Cee 1,048 201,452,109} 22,852] 25,443,422] 64,768,623) 63,111,247] 127,879,870 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 406] 106,110,959} 14,719] 15,255,350] 45,399,060} 49,168,100] 94,567,160 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUISDMICSaesae eee 1,417} 552,235,240] 49,569) 57,164,562] 60,276,844] 145,664,316] 205,941, 160 


' 


1See note to Table 1 on page 409. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1925'— 
continued. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Industrial Groups. 


Canada...... vhs hs «143 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... . 
Wood and paper... . 
Iron and its pro- 
Grets.o ese. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
SCTh Eee ae ae 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Gentine ss nn. os 


Canada..... ee 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
Quets ta. eo: 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
OEMS sae 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
WUBURICR S525 6.5c.0-<.: 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products. . 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
CLOTS. yen toss oo 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Co a eee eer 
Chemicals and 
allied products. . . 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustriess.5.).c | 


Camaday; ovis 6s snes 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... . 
Wood and papetr.... 
Iron and its pro- 
GueLe li pinck eck 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
OTRS rire as cs s 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous 
industries........ 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


No. 


23,351 
4,219 
4) 823 
1,304 
7,867 


1,690 
324 


1,176 
464 
1,484 


22, 238 
3,946 
5,051 
1,627 
7,152 


1,138 
344 


1,075 
468 
1,434 


22,541 
4,355 
5, 118 
1,709 
6, 983 


1,040 
325 


1,095 
469 
1,447 


22,642 
4,427 
5,078 
1,817 
6,875 


1,000 
333 


1,091 
475 
1,546 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


3,371,940, 653 
394, 123, 233 
221,792, 457 
302, 758, 185 
772, 086, 812 


642,904,322 
109,382,033 


223,541,735 
122, 123,730 
583, 228, 146 


3,190, 026,355 
360,945, 194 
200, 697, 527 
260, 158, 327 
775, 207, 859 


575, 680, 424 
104,079, 490 


209, 641,529 
118,382, 642 
585, 233, 366 


No. 


609, 586 
72,380 
48, 687 
87,730 

143,731 


146, 204 
23, 162 


27,361 
17, 653 
42,678 


456,076 
61,161 
45,726 
76,379 

111,322 


77,080 
17,936 


24,393 
12,571 
29,508 


3,244,302,410) 474, 436 


371,361, 682 
201,829,414 
268, 065, 238 
761,188,396 


526, 109, 953 
102, 208, 275 


238, 691,461 
118,025,483 
656, 822, 508 


3, 380,322,950 
385, 725, 299 
207,000,471 
283, 248, 204 
801, 085, 402 


552,272, 800 
106, 644, 467 


243,519,222 
126,537,481 
674, 289, 604 


iSee note to Table 1 on page 409. 


63,217 
49,595 
88, 048 
118, 462 


74,588 
18, 222 


22,468 
14,082 
25, 748 


525, 267 
65,395 
61,517 
92, 669 

128, 404 


88, 071 
21,409 


24,978 
15,149 
27,675 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


Net 
value of 
products. 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


732, 120, 585] 2,085,271,649/1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 


75, 695, 530 
54, 291, 606 
84,433, 609 


532,484, 195 
400,496, 354 
256, 233, 300 


171,610,460) 308, 282, 232 


205,414, 599 
27,895,343 


34, 406, 423 
22,193,421 
56,179,594 


518, 785, 137 
63, 130, 893 
48, 124, 667 
71,321, 283 

131,089, 861 


98,363, 983 
22,692, 784 


28,374, 655 
16,192,457 
39,494,554 


349, 642, 666 
48, 434, 120 


74, 200, 407 
62, 644, 608 
52, 853, 767 


1,366,893,685 
364, 123, 395 
267, 878, 165 
164, 139, 109 
203, 856, 170 


194,725,179 
31,439,989 


67,780, 080 
43, 108, 870 
29, 842, 728 


234,317,527 
152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
415, 784, 276 


365,473,097 
52,847,178 


85, 216,316 
65, 183,212 
141, 420, 637 


1,209,143,344 
205, 448, 326 
111,534, 101 
140, 773, 447 
283, 260,565 


187, 672, 905 
41,149, 894 


75, 278, 296 
45,495,135 
118,530, 675 


510, 431, 312|1,283,774, 723) 1,198,434,407 


64,424, 922 
49,933, 679 
76, 224, 361 
132,084, 914 


90, 605, 157 
21,451, 629 


27, 204, 642 
16,770,503 
31,731,505 


330,589, 052 
264,078, 631 
153,066, 593 
206, 682, 820 


168, 282, 265 
30, 861, 895 


63,377,262 
47,039,926 
19,796, 279 


571, 470, 028) 1,470,140,139 


67,441, 626 
52, 870, 124 
81, 244, 205 
147,315,378 


115, 453, 809 
25,015, 665 


29, 280, 591 
18, 433, 679 
34,414, 956 


337,790, 150 
273,995, 639 
176,445, 427 
236, 808, 842 


256,417,991 
42,775, 264 


69,302, 684 
54, 638, 062 
21,966, 080 


206, 946, 749 
107,473, 382 
155, 493,510 
283,131,962 


163,302, 638 
39,993,798 


77,911, 159 
48, 904, 259 
115, 276, 950 


1,311,025,375 
209, 884, 136 
110, 090, 176 
157, $93,769 
319,216,193 


209,541, 556 
45, 424, 062 


74, 673, 276 
56, 606, 094 
127,596, 113 


766, 801,722 
553,491, 484 
429,974,335 
724, 066 , 508 


715, 115, 763 
101, 281, 298 


159,416,723 
127, 827,820 
194,274,404 


2,576,037,029 
569,571,721 
379,412, 266 
304, 912,556 
487,116,735 


382, 398, 084 
72,589, 883 


143,058,376 
88, 604, 005 
148,373,403 


2,482,209,130 
537,535, 801 
371,552,013 
308, 560, 103 
489, 814,782 


331,584, 903 
70, 855, 693 


141, 288,421 
95,944, 185 
135,078, 229 


2,781,165,514 
547, 674, 286 
384,085, 815 
334,439,196 
556,025,035 


465,959,547 
88,199,326 


143,975,960 
111, 244, 156 
149,562, 193 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-19251— 
concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ieee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish- Capital. ovens and of value of value of 
ments. ployees.| wages. materials. | products. | products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1924. 

Canadadecs chee 22,178] 3,538,813, 460} 508,503) 559,884, 045) 1,438,409,681/1,256,643,901|2,695,053,582 
Vegetable products. 4,414 414,922,612) 66,183) 70,638,304! 365,614,854] 220,330,748} 585,945, 602 
Animal products... 4,816 208,466,666] 57,778] 53,270,202) 269,993,396] 109,783,926] 379,777,322 
Textile products... . 1,781 298, 665,942) 90,254) 77,924,749] 179,551,579] 141,803,602} 321,355,181 
Wood and paper.... 6, 906 879,307,261] 127,551] 148,529,075} 246,078,592] 300,425,516) 546,504, 108 
Iron and its pro- ; 

AnetSat. mene e 1,003} 535,924,351] 78,314] 99,567,510] 195,981,347) 174,107,327] 370,088, 674 
Non-ferrous metals. 34] 114,354,971] 21,670} 26,118,839] 42,255,294) 50,968,079] 93,223,373 
Non-metallic 

minerals?......... 1,095 235,613,111] 24,186] 29,559,746] 61,741,225] 76,932,578) 138,573, 803 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 457 126,495,685] 13.796] 17,074,529] 54,311,913] 53,905,324] 108,217, 237 
Miscellaneous in- 

CUSERIGS Fence 1,365 725,062,861} 28,770} 37,201,091} 22,881,481} 128,486,801) 151,368, 282 

1925. 

Canada..............} 22,331] 3,808,309,981) 544,225) 596,015, 171/1,587,665,408) £,369,879,907] 2,948,545 ,315 
Vegetable products. 4,558 439,490,764] 72,035] 72,796,657| 404,684,887] 227,526,377) 632,211,264 
Animal products... 4, 892 210,015,438] 63,675) 55,285,458! 315,914,684) 115,863,479] 431,778, 163 
Textile products.... 1,640 305,776,409} 94,531} 81,573,988) 193,238,560] 143,950,124) 337, 188, 684 
Wood and paper... . 6, 652 907,204, 53C] 127,859] 148,457,748] 246,551,591) 310,642,862} 557,194, 453 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCtBM-feee alae: 1,075 567,912,477] 90,125) 117,642,470) 206,337,132) 205,041,508) 411,378, 640 
Non-ferrous metals. 378 181,600,227} 27,735} 35,713,903] 74,068,260} 85,701,766) 159,770,026 
Non-metallic min- 

Cra Scenes 1,191 239,823,825} 24,468} 29,892,659} 65,278,752) 78,969,840) 144, 248,592 
Chemicals and ; 

allied products... 510] 126,483,348} 13,951) 17,469,157) 56,299,219) 56,607,527) 112,906, 746 
Miscellaneous in- 

CUSULIES acess 1,435 830,002,963} 29,846) 387,183,131} 25,292,323] 136,576,424) 161,868,747 


1See note to Table 1 on page 409. For preliminary figures for 1926, see p. 419. 2A belated revision 
in the cement industry raised the salaries and wages paid in this group to $29,561,746 and reduced the 
gross value of products to $138,318,637. 


3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—lIn Table 3 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of local manufactures for the five years from 1921 
to 1925, here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their 
development. Corresponding figures for the years from 1917 to 1920 will be 
found at p. 384 of the 1926 Year Book, but the inflation of values in the war and 
immediate post-war period makes the figures for these years largely incomparable. 
One very important figure, however, where the trend of development proceeds 
clearly and uninterruptedly throughout the nine years, is concerned with the use 
of power, the total horse power employed increasing from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 
2,888,164 in 1925 or by 74 p.c. in eight years. In the same period the horse power 
used per establishment increased from 75 to 135 and the horse power per wage- 
earner from 3-04 to 6-29, indicating the rapidly increasing contribution of power 
to manufacturing production. 
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The increases from $143,469 to $170,538 in average capital per establishment 
between 1921 and 1925, and in average number of employees from 20-5 to 24-4 are 


also very significant figures. 


It is also noteworthy that the percentage of salaried 


employees to total employees has declined between 1921 and 1925 from 16-4 to 
14-3—or approximately from one-sixth to one-seventh. 
are now six wage-earners employed to each salary earner, as compared with five 


wage-earners to each salary earner in 1921. 


In other words, there 


This is probably due to the fact that 


in the depression of 1920-21, wage-earners, with a less secure tenure of their positions, 
were laid off to a proportionately much greater extent than salary earners, so that 
the proportion of salary-earners on the 1921 staffs was abnormally large. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1921-25. 


(All establishments other than construction and custom and repair industries, irrespective of the number 
of employees.) 


Items. 


a eiciis ante eee: See 


POON iS ntuple ot 
Av. capital per employee $ 
Av. capital per wage-earner$ 


Total employees...........No. 
Avy. no. employees per es- 
tablishment........... No. 
Total salaries and wages... $ 
Av. salariesand wages per 
establishment......... $ 
Av. salaries and wages per 
CIM DIOVOC ust Bee ves bas 


Employees on salaries......No. 


Av. salaried employees 


per establishment......No. 
Oy a eee ee a ee $ 
PAYS ARI 8 oi peers ant $ 
Employees on wages.......N 
Av. no. of wage-earners 
per establishment......No 
Waianae iis! fo. cet) $ 
DRM TIVE ie ob scade le Sebie. eis ese $ 
Cost. of material... 000... $ 
Ay. cost of material per 
per establishment...... $ 
Av. cost of material per 
GMIVIOVER eae nao ener $ 


Value added in manufacture $ 
Av. value added per es- 


tablishment........... $ 
Av. value added per em- 
ployee: guaren ws. ee $ 
Gross value of product..... § 
Av. gross value of product 
per establishment...... $ 


Avy. gross value of product 
per ernmployee.......... 


Power employed!.......... a a 22 
Av.no. of horse power per 
establishment!........H.P 
Av.no. of horse power per 
wage-earner!,,......... ey 
Piece workers?............. N 


Earnings of piece workers?. $ 


1The figures of power in this table represent the installation in manuf 
tric stations. These figures are thus not comparable with those given in 


1921. 1922. 1923 1924. 1925. 
22,235 22,541 22,642 22,178 22,331 
3, 190,026,358] 3, 244,302,410] 3,380, 322,950) 3,538, 813,460} 3,808,309, 981 
143, 469 143,929 149, 295 159, 563 170,538 
6,994 6, 838 6,435 6,959 6,999 
8,368 8,143 7,562 8, 186 8, 162 
456, 076 474,430 525, 267 508,503 544, 225 
20:5 21:1 23°2 22-9 24-4 
518,785,137 510,431,312} 571,470,028} 559,884,045} 596,015,171 
23,332 22, 645 25, 239 25, 245 26, 690 
1,138 1,076 1,089 1,101 1,095 
74, 873 76,040 78,273 76, 230 77,623 
3-4 3-4 3:5 3-4 3-5 
136, 874, 992 136, 219,171 142, 738, 681 139, 614, 639 143,056,516 
1,828 1,791 1, 824 1, 831 1,843 
381, 203 398,390 446,994 432, 273 466, 602 
alot yer 19°7 19-5 20-9 
381,910,145} 374,212,141] 428,731,347| 420,269,406) 452,958,655 
1,002 939 959 972 971 
1,366, 893,685] 1,283,774, 723] 1,470,140, 139] 1,438,409, 681] 1,587, 665, 408 
61,475 56, 953 64,930 64, 858 71,097 
2,997 2,709 2,801 2,827 2,917 
1,209, 143,344} 1,198,434,407] 1,311,025,375] 1, 256,643,901) 1,360,879, 907 
54,380 53, 167 57,902 56, 662 60,941 
2,651 . 2,528 2,494 2,473 2,501 
2,576,037,029| 2,482, 209,130) 2,781,165,514] 2,695,053,582) 2,948,545, 315 
115, 885 110, 120 122, 832 121,519 132, 038 
5, 648 5,232 5, 295 5, 300 5,418 
1,781,770 2,016,563 2,146,903 2,538, 535 2,888, 164 
83 95 99 120 135 
4-75 5-14 4-87 5-97 6729 
LO OEE 6,095 8, 642 7,674 3,735 
2,468, 231 1, 284, 437 1, 627,055 1,485, 422 692,302 


2Not included in general statistics of number of employees or earnings. 


actures exclusive of central elec- 
this table in the 1926 Year Book. 
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Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products for 1925 was 
reported as $2,948,545,315; the cost of materials was $1,587,665,408, leaving 
$1,360,879,907 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch of manufacture. are constantly used as materials in other branches in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are courted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include:—(1) the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries which 
have entered into the manufacturing output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
factory up to the close of the census year. This value would be very much greater 
than the $1,360,879,907 added by manufacture. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—An investiga- 
tion of the greatest importance, especially as applied to a period when values are 
rapidly changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distin- 
guished from its value. This is, however, a difficult as well as an important subject 
of research, particularly on account of the constant changes in the commodities 
manufactured and in their relative proportions. It is, however, a subject on which 
tentative conclusions are better than none, and accordingly an estimate of the 
volume of manufactured commodities in recent years has been attempted in Table 
4, on the following plan. | First, the gross value of the manufactured commodities 
produced in 1917, the first year of the annual census of manufactures, is taken as 
100, and later years given as a percentage of this. Next, the average index number 
of the wholesale prices of the 129 manufactured commodities used in the Bureau’s 
index number of wholesale prices are given for each year, and in the next column 
reduced to a percentage relative to 1917. Finally, the values, expressed as a per- 
centage, are divided by the prices, also expressed as a percentage, and the quotient 
is considered to be the volume of manufacturing production. In the table which 
follows may be noted the decline in the volume of production between 1918 and 1920, 
in spite of increasing values, the recovery in the volume of production in 1922, 
1923 and 1924, in spite of diminished values, and the increase in both volume and 
values in 1925, when the volume of manufacturing production, thus estimated, 
was about one-eighth greater than in 1917. 


4.—Volume of Manufacturing Production, 1917-1926. 


Values. Prices. 
Index No. 
: Volume of 
Years. ‘(Grose Paden Ne Mani 
Value Percentage ie Percentage | facturing 
Manu- relative f oa relative | Production. 
facturing oil9t7. | Commods.| 10 191, 
Production. ry 

LOLS 5 stared aclac ee aR eR ee EE 2,873, 268,183 100-00 175-5 100-00 100-00 
LOSS ter, i iortierae cen ae cit Moe rs EE Se 3,289, 764, 146 114,49 196-9 112-19 102-05 
TOTO sine vice alate cle neaine eine otiae meee cee 3,290, 500, 585 114,52 204-4 116-46 98-33 
1D Rope RE Ar open Maa no rte Raa ant 3,772, 250,057 131-28 242-0 137-89 95-20 
14241 UE gs Reed, Be mi ek Sante De eel ae 2,576, 037, 029 89-65 180-0 102-56 87-41 
OP) FRE ARE Rn ao REFER > gy BERD ORO, ws 2,482,209, 130 86-38 155-0 88-31 97-81 
LUDA EM AO mamD Betta ce oe. han SRS me ree 2,781,165,514 96-79 159-1 90-65 106:77 
Ud Cee ts Foe oo a2. ee 2,695,053, 582 93-80 157-3 89-63 104-65 
1925 6s oo:csc oc, WAR ene ECS hoon ete 2,948, 545,315 102-62 160-2 91-28 112-42 


1926)(preliminany)ircas fem. s va seeccter 3,247, 803,438 113-03 154:3 87-92 128-56 
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2.—Production by Groups and Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are mainly 
based. The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribution of raw 
material to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the 
industrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual 
growth in the face of difficulty over a period of many years, and the comparatively 
small home market, restricted at the present time to a population of nine millions, 
a large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the 
situation. Yet Canada is now not merely the second largest manufacturing country 
in the British Empire; her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manu- 
factured goods. The exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the 
United States also exceed the exports of raw material. The rate at which this 
movement is to continue depends almost entirely upon growth within the Dom- 
inion—upon the further development of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial development. 


The Vegetable Products Group.—With the exception of rubber and sugar 
factories, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm 
products as raw materials. The milling industry, which has existed to meet domestic 
needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest industries, but it 
is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. The war 
and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade, and the 455 flour 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1926, productive 
capacity reached about 130,000 barrels per day, and during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1927, nearly 9,250,000 barrels were exported to many countries, Great 
Britain receiving the largest consignments. The flour manufactured from Canadian 
hard spring wheat is particularly sought after in overseas markets and is finding 
a ready sale in the Far East, where bread is being consumed to a greater extent 
than formerly. Other industries contributing largely to food manufacture are sugar 
refineries and, to a lesser degree, plants engaged in the canning of fruits and vegetables. 


Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an industry 
of a different character. Canada now stands fourth among the countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represent a capital of 
over $65,000,000 and give employment to about 13,000 workers. 


Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise to many 
that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of all the single 
industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now only surpassed by 
the pulp and paper and flour-milling industries. The leather industries have 
long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the large 
number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. There 
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are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no fewer than 188 boot and shoe 
factories were in operation in 1925, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing 
a total capital of nearly $31,000,000, with an annual output of $40,000,000, and 
employing 13,791 men and women. The canning and preserving of fish also calls 
for reference. Concentrated, naturally, upon the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
this industry has become one of the most important, not perhaps as much from 
the point of view of achievement as of promise. In 1925 there were in existence 
846 establishments engaged in the canning, curing and packing of various kinds 
of fish. One recent development of great possibilities is the setting up of establish- 
ments to utilize the catches from the large northern lakes of the Prairie Provinces. 


Textiles.—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1925 to a 
total of over $337,000,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth are still 
imported into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying ordinary 
domestic needs without undertaking the production of the highest grade materials 
such as are manufactured in Great Britain, where for several centuries hereditary 
skill has been developed. The imports of manufactured or partly manufactured 
textiles during the fiscal year ended March, 1926, were $131,704,000, or 39 p.c. 
of the gross value of the manufactured product during the calendar year 1925. 


The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
119 plants in operation during 1925, 57 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 16 in making yarns, 16 in making carpets and rugs and 30 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1925 amounted to $31,250,000, as compared with 
$30,175,000 in 1924. 


A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile 
eroup, is given under the heading of “Typical Individual Manufactures” in the 
Manufactures section of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


_ Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of Canadian 
commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the industries 
associated with forestry. Lumber output fluctuated greatly and actually decreased 
in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression. For example, in 1911 the 
output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000,000 board feet, valued at $75,831,000, 
as compared with 3,888,920,000 feet, valued at $99,725,519, in 1925. In contrast 
with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. Forty years ago, there were 
in existence in Canada only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills. In 1926 there were 115 pulp 
and paper-mills, consuming more than 4,229,000 cords of pulpwood a year and 
using hydro-electric energy to the extent of over 750,000 h.p. Production of wood 
pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1926, 3,229,791 tons. Production of news- 
print in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 1923, 1,252,000 tons and 
in 1924, 1,388,081 tons. In 1926 the production was 1,889,208 tons, an increase 
of 23 p.c. over 1925. Included in the totals are hanging and poster papers. On this 
basis Canadian production in 1926 exceeded that of the United States by almost 
200,000 tons, so that Canada now occupies first place among the countries of the 
world in the production of newsprint paper. 
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Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada are workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore to be found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal, while iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In Central Canada, particularly in Ontario, where the secondary 
iron and steel industries are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies 
of coal nor high-grade deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that 
high-grade bodies of ore may be found, and eventually the huge reserves now known 
to exist, though they require an unduly expensive smelting process, will become 
more valuable. From the manufacturing standpoint, conditions are much more 
favourable, as these areas are abundantly supplied with both hydro-electric power 
and the metals, such as nickel, chromium, molybdenum, etc., used in the manufacture 
of alloy steels, which form an increasingly large part of the output from modern 
steel works. Many plants now specialize in the large-scale production of special 
steels that depend for their successful utilization on the forging and heat-treating 
operations to which they are subjected. 


Tron ore, which was imported largely from Newfoundland and the State of 
Minnesota, was treated in 1925 in 32 active furnaces and rolling mills, with a capital 
of $82,593,940 and a gross production valued at $35,337,685. There were, in 1925, 
no fewer than 1,075 establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the 
numerous custom and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. 
The plants represented a capital of $567,912,477 and had a gross output valued 
at $411,378,640. A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural imple- 
ments, for which there is a large domestic demand, by factory equipment and com- 
mercial and passenger motor vehicles. The output of automobiles has increased 
rapidly in recent years, the total production in 1922 being valued at $81,956,429, 
in 1923 at $96,614,176, in 1924 at $88,480,418, and in 1925 at $110,835,380. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1925 there were 378 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. The aluminium, clectric 
apparatus and lead, tin and zine industries all showed increases over the previous 
year’s production, but slightly offset by decreases in the brass and copper products, 
miscellaneous non-ferrous metal goods and precious metal products industries. 
Employment showed an increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 1923, 21 670 
in 1924 and 27,735 in 1925. The statistics for 1925 include 5,104 employees in the 
smelting industry, not previously included among manufacturing industries. 


The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the first successful 
process was worked out for the economical extraction of the metal from its ores. 
The lightness and ductility of the metal, and the fact that it is not readily attacked 
by organic acids, air or water, together with its capacity for transmitting heat 
readily, soon brought it into favour as a material for kitchen utensils, and in this 
connection it has become well known. Large quantities of aluminium wire are 
now used for electric transmission lines and quantities are used in the manufacture 
of such apparatus as cream separator parts and other light machinery. Alloyed 
with magnesium, it possesses great tensile strength and finds extensive use. Alum- 
inium bronzes, too, are widely used, and during the war great quantities were utilized 
in the manufacture of aeroplane engines and parts. 
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A total of 122 plants was engaged during 1925 in manufacturing generators, 
motors, batteries, telephone and telegraph equipment, copper wires and cables, 
electric lamps, meters, vacuum cleaners and electrical fixtures of all kinds, of a total 
value of $60,158,837. The development of cheap electric power has done much 
to popularize the use of electrical equipment, and the future demand for such 
apparatus will probably only be limited by the development of adequate power. 


Another industry of some importance consisted of 91 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods 
and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $19,155,309, while the mater- 
ials were worth $10,147,373. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
1921 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum-refining industry, 
which in 1925 produced over 35 p.c. of the gross value of the entire production of 
the group. The 21 plants were located with a view to the economy of distribution, 
based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coast obtain their crude 
petroleum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, 
bringing transportation costs to a minimum. Those situated in the central part of 
the Dominion are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general 
use of the automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene 
and lubricating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants 
for generating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has 
also increased the consumption of fuel oil. 


The illuminating and fuel gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in the 
larger cities, especially in parts of the country where manufacturing predominates. 
Coal gas and carburetted water gas are the most important products, but pintsch 
gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the demand for 
lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several prairie 
towns where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a gas plant. 
The facility with which by-products such as coke, tar and light oils, are turned out 
in connection with large-scale production, becomes an incentive to plant expansion, 
providing that a demand is assured by increasing population and industrial develop- 
ment in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house furnace, the necessity of 
enriching the soils with nitrates, the increase of refrigerating operations and the 
extended use of tar and tar products have prompted the larger plants to increase 
their output. The industry is also intimately connected with the iron and steel 
industry or dependent upon the demand of the non-ferrous smelting plants. Coke 
plants are maintained at Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie by the three 
principal iron and steel companies, and by the International Coal and Coke Co., 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Co. and the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Co. 


Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the prep- 
aration of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated waters and 
the manufacture of various clay products and cement. 
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Chemicals.—Chemical industries, associated in many phases with the use of 
hydro-electric power, have recorded marked growth in Canada in recent years. 
Owing to Canada’s great water power resources and in particular to the fact that 
many water powers are situated near tidal waters, there is an opportunity in this 
country for the expansion and establishment of new chemical industries. Electric 
refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being extended to all the metals, 
and electric current is also employed in their extraction from the ores. The produc- 
tion of aluminium, of cyanamid, of new refractory materials and of graphite have 
already created large industries. The fixation of nitrogen with its many subsidiary 
industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and explosives, 
the reduction of magnesium and the production of innumerable chemical compounds 
are now also under commercial development. Noteworthy progress has been made 
in the output of calcium carbide, which can be readily marketed in countries depend- 
ent for their domestic manufacture on electrical energy derived from coal. Exports 
of this chemical, mainly to the United States, increased in value from $161,000 
in 1914 to $1,508,000 in 1927. The development of cheap electrical power has 
contributed to the advance of industries using electro-thermic reactions, the intense 
heat which it is possible to develop by electrical means being an especially advan- 
tageous factor. The manufacture of chemicals during the war period represented 
enormous figures, and even in 1925 the output reached a total value of $112,906,746. 
The products include commodities of such fundamental importance as fertilizers, 
calcium carbide, cyanamid, soap, paints, varnishes and wood distillates. 


The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 


during 1925 are presented in Table 5. 
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Nore.—Preliminary statistics of the manufacturing industries of Canada for 
1926, are given by provinces and by industrial groups, as follows:— 


SUMMaRY OF THE PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CanapA, 1926. 


Provinces and Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish- Capital. _|ployees. and of value of value of 
ments. wages. materials. | products. | products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

OCanadan. ahetns. 22,708) 3, 981,569,590) 581,527) 653,850, 933/1,728,624,192/1,519,179,246 35247,803,438 
(a) Provinces. 
eH Sistand |: Ace. U. 299 2,850,010) 2,261 690,403} 2,637,960} 1,431,375] 4,069,335 
Nova Scotia......... 1,163} 118,050,902} 16,782] 13,014,707] 39,137,265] 34,368,377| 73,505,642 
New Brunswick...... 910 95,661,154; 17,674) 14,609,734] 44,074,961] 30,047,278 74,122,239 
Quebec’) 42. 7,164) 1,216,975,958] 180,659} 189,326,145 442,927,613] 462,373,211] 905,300,824 
ESRI eee ek 9,457} 1,985, 165,921] 280,351) 335,164,239] 908,044,673 769, 888, 831}1,677,933,504 
Manitobas:. 92.2000 797 127,445,924} 21,201] 26,973,850} 75,000,529] 57,717,923 132, 718, 452 
Saskatchewan........ 674 33,943,060 4,904 6,397,545] 29,128,085) 17,980,062] 47,108,097 
Alberta)... (98.2... 749 72,468,286] 10,233} 12,808,554] 49,826,532] 33,599,099] 83,425.631 
British Columbia 

and: Yukon. 37.....< 1,495 329,008,375] 47,462) 54,865,756] 137,846,624 111,773,090) 249,619,714 
(b) Industrial groups. 
Vegetable products... 4,529} 449,259,094] 73,908] 75,349,586] 414,316,414] 244,004,302] 658,320,716 
Animal products..... 4,896 223,938,559) 67,843] 60,203,986} 329,114,267] 122,920,658] 452,034,925 
Textile products...... 1,698 317,275,429] 100,562} 88,596,752] 202, 832.383] 163,502,261 366,334, 644 
Wood and paper...... 6,751 929,589,278) 134,185) 160,916,729] 261,001,976] 339,062,685] 600,064,661 
Iron and steel pro- 

is ah dean Or 5 1,142 597,982,098} 103,510] 137,640,065] 258,020,373] 247,168,476] 505,188,849 
Non-ferrous metals... 403 202,503,426] 30.095} 39,201,147] 90,613,004) 92,888,719] 183,501,723 


Non-metallicminerals 1,240 261.724,184| 26,045] 31,986,949] 82,293,319] 91,863,604] 174,156,923 
Chemicals and allied 


products. . ey s. 556 133,407,891] 14,345) 18,309,377) 60,124,582) 62,464,944) 122,589,526 
Miscellaneous indus- 

jf: iets eee > aera Oa 436} 109,669,565) 17,628] 21,703,342] 30,307,874] 39,835,657) 70,143,531 
Central electric sta- 

TIRE Ee fee ee eg 1,057 756, 220,066] 13,406] 19,943,000 - | 115,467,940} 115,467,940 
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5.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Salaried Employees. 


6 Groups and Kinds of Industries. Establish- Capital 
a ments. Employed. Male. Salanies: 
No. $ No. $ 
Camad aceon cr erccenr ci ce esis tisie oscar 22,331] 3,808,309,981|} 60,385 143,056,516 
Torats BY GROUPS. 
AI Veretabloproduetsse ccd acc soctave toteicretns ater 4,558 439,490, 764 7,685 18,584, 887 
Siig Anima lsproducts raceevaseibreestslelstacsreiete: «lets 4,892 210,015,438 8,529 15,587,875 
Se eMoxtilo: PrOGUCtSsa. «asic emra= eeccieteeeesiete area. 1,640 305, 776, 409 5,301 15,317, 622 
4| Wood and paper products................+: 6, 652 907,204,580) 13,395 32,761,145 
Bl) lronkam dsitsspYOUUCtsi.. ctr mia/athe a iereye rele elena 1,075 567,912,477 9,676 24,316,566 
6| Non-ferrous metals and products........... 378 181, 600, 227 3, 888 9,570, 624 
| Non-metallic mineral products............ 1,191 239, 823, 825 2,548 5,797, 692 
8| Chemicals and allied products............-. 510 126, 483, 348 2,823 7,604, 298 
9| Miscellaneous industries...............-+-- 1,485 830, 002, 963 6,545 13,515, 807 
ToTaLs BY PROVINCES. 
1) PrinceHidward Wsland) ye. s ese seein 318 2,576, 677 163 151,089 
Bie NOVEL MO COULde os tetera cinrccicris eetoroie terete anetsteve 1,184 117,326,491 1,188 2,362, 646 
Bim New Brulis wie Kae. smi orclepeeietee slcterebieetaiere res 861 91,509, 933 1,313 2,870, 937 
4) WQuebee fives. cheek iticieiicerces 6,995] 1,136,033,133] 16,836 39,349,016 
BI ONTATIO NF Bieta resters © atoretsialatess stotatatatoieterelsl ale tose? 9,386) 1,925,593,482]} 31,644 77, 806, 238 
Glnnbfanitobary eA tat aa eet ste eet ioeare aor 769] 120,362,238] 2,775 6, 299, 535 
Vilmedeiiiel ecu nelaVeh go) No deGe Gur mn es Ober ocE bene amne 650 31, 607, 896 1,001 1,989,405 
SIP WALD OMtas les apn cecttaee tetas waco veleh ere ie ee 734 69, 805, 848 1, 634 3,434, 193 
9|° British Columbia and Yukon.............- 1,434) 318,494,283] 3,831 8,793,457 
Grovr 1.—VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
Dotalic: Ao ee ee eee Ties 4,558} 439,490,764) 7,685 18,584,887 
4| Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum... 320 40,770,096 1,471 3,461,480 
2| Bread and other bakery products.......... 2,176 33,810, 501 550 1, 240,358 
DT MBTEWETICS creatine maior c. eisiersTeleratsteratersiorere= 62 51,222,456 596 1, 606, 085 
Al ei@igars and cigaretoes vrs vectiisantinceitaces 89 30,563, 901 934 2,277,755 
$i) Cocoa and chocolates... <ieni.6 1s peiine se 4,518, 332 106 249, 034 
Glni@offee aud:-spicessncn-biaes en Kiet onlon clear: 50 8,865,438 265 742, 256 
Bl MDISUILETIOS 2 arn ecre seine tx 16 24,506, 712 105 274, 233 
8| Feed and grist-mills 855 5, 093, 202 28 42,462 
9) aloursmiilis-ae sae ot ceo ree eee tlas wee aes 455 55,011,056 925 2,121,089 
10| Fruit and vegetable canneries............- 242 24,424, 064 330 652, 398 
$4). Tee cream CORES ies Sereteeia ait) s's sie te olole ecatele's 731,300 18,570 
12) Linseed oil and oil cakeyi a. once ceo one oi 2,490, 462 31 81,691 
13| Macaroni and vermicelli.................5- ll 1,292,049 41 94,058 
WAley MATE mises poses eres stoi are leyiretsieteteret 3,580,979 25 67,840 
15| Maple syrup and sugar.............eeeees 256, 803 13 35,119 
16| Miscellaneous food products..............- 51 7,002, 238 168 354,724 
17] Miscellaneous vegetable products.......... 2,085,379 42 104,963 
18) Pickles, vinegar and cider..............-.- 60 6, 238, 644 139 283, 242 
19) Rice mnlls ss. cases italia cretetet efi 1,109, 148 20 63,355 
20| Rubber footwear..........ccsecccseneeeees 10 15,519, 066 496 954,033 
Of ubbemPOOUS. cnet emai erie slerietetsts sce) 30 50, 043, 668 768 1,770,716 
B93) UStarc hianch PlWCOSe) neerrcinet tale che cie/-tsvaletstaret 4,764, 140 46 157,068 
S| Suman TOMMOTIOS wares sieve oar=se b/s oleic leisielsle Meier 50,089,717 303 931,333 
RAN aN IV TUT Shasta teicher scar cte te beens re ke Potietereve orefel suns rst slate 188, 094 12 25,165 
25| Tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff. 39 12,418,376 218 851,175 
261 Wines and grape Juice. ...)).% jenn cic cscs ees 24 2,944, 943 47 124, 685 
Grover 2.—ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

MR otale st aeee-c Oe hence cere eee clase nica 4,892) 210,015,438} 8,529 15,587,875 
Al SAnimalthainmroods.piess chee. a adceer setter 673,330 1 515321 
Oe Aninrvalols: and £8 CSis).ctecirsayetestsjeetel otaretatet= 761,483 20,329 
SieBeltingsleabmenainmcte.alcteisiesinlslcseieisielne staprists 1,611,999 37 101,231 
Al “Boot and shoe fining ssc. aisle ss ieieieis steer t 15 1,336,404 33 74,012 
5| Boots and shoes, leather..............+++- 188 30, 863, 482 948 2,497,395 
6] Butteriand! choesery cna actors cegencie 2,988 87,292,100} 3,550 4,314,503 
Hi Condensed walks eyectne aetetale\erelorcte (sie svete ite 24 7,015, 458 109 259, 142 
8| Fish-curing and packing 846 21,139, 985 574 806,418 
Ol) Vumdressing ace sh aceite oe 10 1, 258,061 34 96, 934 
10) Hur ecod si, Hes ter erica cient oletelennctelete- 218 10, 456, 789 276 734, 967 
41] Gloves and mittens, leather............... 43 2,328, 608 149 285,107 
12] Harnessiand saddlery.....5.60...0c0000-0- 267 6,168,362 223 316, 705 
13] © Human hair coodst.e. 2. eee eee eee 41,917 2,960 
44) Weather s00ds, Die .Sie.enc aad. ooo n 40 1,464,014 76 180, 524 
15) Weather, tanned, etey-nicnuic< ccsiccaah eae 104 30,095, 917 261 811,445 
16| Sausage, sausage casings...............254: 33 955, 605 25 84,787 
17} Slaughtering and meat-packing............ 74 54,316,043} 2,156 4,814,491 
AS o Drunksrand walisestiiec. cirr. crete's vanes terete 16 2, 235, 881 54 135, 604 
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Wage-Earners. 


Value of Products. 


—— Power Fuel c 4 t Z a 
Male. cone Wages. installed. used, materials. Net. Gross. A 
No. No. $ see $ $ $ $ 
359,595] 107,007) 452,958,655 5,083,107!) 57,818,701] 1,587,665, 408| 1,360,879, 907] 2,948,545, 315 
42,282! 19,964) 54,211,770 266,709} 7,033,646] 404,684,887] 227,526,377] 632,211,264 1 
38,457} 15,000) 39,697,583 89,823] 3,407,125) 315,914,684] 115,863,479! 431,778,163] 2 
35,187] 51,506! 66,256,366 144,579} 3,259,586] 193,238,560 143,950,124] 337,188,684} 3 
101,530} 9,132] 115, 696, 603 1,317,502] 14,158,128] 246,551,591] 310,642,862] 557,194,453] 4 
75,166] 2,769] 93,325,904 461,961) 8,679,321] 206,337,132] 205,041,508] 411,378,640] 5 
18,934} 38,666] 26,143,279 222,737) 5,144,291 74, 068, 260 85,701,766] 159,770,026] 6 
20,394 891) 24,094, 967 281,074] 11,839,875 65, 278, 752 78,969,840} 144,248,592] 7 
7,706} 2,416) 9,864,859 58,502) 1,591,276 56,299,219 56,607,527} 112,906,746] 8 
19,939] 1,663] 23,667,324 3,750,280} 2,705,453 25,292,323] 136,576,424] 161,868, 747| 9 
16,927 900 421,041 4,993 97,921 2,805, 665 1,484,484 4,290,149] 1 
11,773] 3,247) 9,720,047 165,055] 3,039, 102 37,854, 196 27,179,505 65,033,701] 2 
12,010} 3,621] 11,559,315 101,600} 1,981,393 44, 886,292 28, 488, 368 73,374, 660| 3 
106,199} 41,142) 130,337,039 1,885,901] 15,325,867} 412,460,003] 408,103,754] 820,563,757] 4 
171,564] 48,760} 229, 497, 769 2,015,916) 28,025,118] 828,939,668] 698,214,992] 1,527, 154,660] 5 
13,841] 2,714] 18,986,638 201,280] 1,887,093 71, 683, 112 52,462,650} 124,145,763] 6 
2,913 312} 3,766,224 72,847] 1,483,860 24,353, 581 15,739, 692 40,093,273] 7 
6,389} 1,009} 8,351,411 114,849} 1,431,037 45,855,910 29, 257, 607 75,113,517] 8 
33,679} 5,302} 40,319,171 521,566] 4,547,310] 118,826,980 99,948,855] 218,775,835] 9 
42,282] 19,964) 54,211,770 266,709] 7,033,646]  494,684,887| 227,526,377] 632,211,264 
4,385] 5,600) 7,051,290 17,438 577, 256 23, 227,967 23,517,388 46,745,355] 1 
10,285} 1,371] 12,645,043 9,441! 1,404,933 31,795, 203 28, 597, 236 60,392,439] 2 
Soon 39] 4,027,850 17, 203 614, 811 14, 692,473 24, 205, 522 38,897,995] 3 
1,701} 3,024; 3,020,227 2,038 60, 123 14, 425, 683 27,559, 871 41,985,554 4 
258 225 414, 829 2,750 34, 962 2,423,240 1,451, 679 3,874,919] 5 
357 303 564,911 2,308 36, 221 11, 456, 239 3,012,770 14,469,009] 6 
605 99 775, 752 7, 206 268,476 3,212,010 6, 685, 853 9,897,863] 7 
1,006 4 642, 869 31,633 91,323 16,094, 695 3,812, 137 19,906,832] 8 
3,875 117/ 4,383,602 82,464 504,399] 147,069,973 20,967,926] 168,037,899] 9 
2,634] 4,105) 2,292,230 10,368 309, 183 13, 5274882 8, 848, 481 22,376, 313|10 
41 20 54,054 72 24, 133 125,041 313,097 438, 138}11 
174 2 199,155 1, 623 28,413 4, 876, 835 1,129,134 6,005, 969/12 
111 98 130, 420 825 10,173 795, 203 455,746 1, 250, 949]13 
141 = 235,101 2,299 134, 646 2,503,525 1,512, 109 4,015, 624|14 
19 1 19, 838 99 4,944 274,066 165, 289 439, 355|15 
427 202 657, 733 4,531 79, 903 4,172,707 4, 162, 234 8,334, 941/16 
108 20 147, 138 1,797 48,847 2,504, 237 886, 739 3,390, 976/17 
635 391 720, 142 1,891 101, 768 3,521,914 4,440, 890 7, 962, 804/18 
40 - 41,153 460 400 1,470, 906 254, 648 1,725, 554/19 
3,294] 1,984] 4,240,764 13, 330 168, 688 8,729, 999 15, 264, 612 23,994, 611/20 
5, 069 958} 7,177,652 34,393 430, 146 29, 659, 353 24,575, 610 54, 234, 963/21 
428 22 459, 287 2,015 222,965 3,490, 016 1, 605, 024 5,095, 040|22 
2,325 103] 2,897, 109 18,904] 1,815,135 54,457,385 13,988, 494 68, 445, 879|23 
39 10 35,681 77 3,961 380, 937 118,369 499, 306|24 
853} 1,256} 1,255,879 1,219 48,057 9,106, 141 9, 152, 084 18, 168, 225|25 
101 10 122,061 325 9,780 781,307 843, 435 1, 624, 742126 
38,457] 15,000] 39,697,583 89,823} 3,407,125! 315,914,684) 115,863,479) 431,778, 163 
69 24 79,067 569 5,310 206, 530 261,543 468,073] 1 
91 6 103,975 237 25,095 395, 830 193, 934 589,764] 2 
122 - 134,931 361 7,370 694, 826 501, 162 1,195,988] 3 
223 56 245,758 1,498 22,714 608, 972 615, 153 1,224,125] 4 
7,722] 4,828] 10,591,559 6, 681 124,565 20,486,473 19, 536, 042 40,022,515] 5 
6,188 259] 6,245,127 20,513) 1,109,437 97,843,334 26,985,420] 124,828,754] 6 
579 61 699, 426 3,346 322, 827 9,785,060 3, 668,412 13,453,472] 7 
9,017] 6,623) 4,164,749 9,005 398, 314 18, 680, 686 11,700,306 30,380,992) 8 
457 89 506,770 598 9,360 783,487 948, 520 1,732,007] 9 
903} 1,103} 2,069,374 455 23,474 8, 625,042 5, 517, 821 14, 142, 863}10 
461 668 756, 407 307 11,976 2,121,302 1,392,359 3,513, 661/14 
836 65 877, 641 762 29,175 2, 653, 839 1,957, 263 4, 611, 102/12 
7 14 16, 938 1 406 21,436 25,571 47,007|13 
236 298 419,587 212 2,016 921, 782 1,007, 406 1,929, 188}14 
3,393 130} 3,339,613 12,936 396, 747 17, 904,138 6, 237,079 26,141, 217)15 
166 15 194,418 294 9,457 & 910,277 632, 814 1,543,091/16 
7,519 681} 8,735,054 31,169 898,721] 132,329,355 31,487,455] 163,816, 810/17 
468 80 517,189 879 10,161 942,315 1,195,219 2,137, 534118 


1Net; see pp. 452 and 453. 
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5.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 
con- 


Salaried Employees. 


, re F Establish- Capital 
2 Groups and Kinds of Industries. , be 
a ments. | Employed. | yale, lFemale| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 3.—TeExtTitzs. 

Dota... 858 c. Ae, Bes ee A ee 1,646) 305,776,408} 5,301] 2,537 15,317, 622 
1} “Awnings, tentsandisails...0..caceces< sees. 54 1,923,725 82 24 176,011 
2) oBags, cotton-and jute..ss) dss ee one 15 6,807,126 78 23 243,371 
Sf Batting -. ee eh kee ee eee 7 2,104,062 46 22 129, 588 
Abs sCarpetsne UP eae ee ke ee ei 16 4,080,905 119 31 309, 386 
5} Clothing, men’s faetory...........0.+-.... 175 24, 180, 34 947 335 2,399,322 
6} Clothing, women’s factory................ 374 21,704, 956 930 649 3,131,437 
Nie (Cordage, Tropelanditwine ys:5-2 eee. 9 9,440, 617 67 22 181,717 
Sis COrsetayii ea aes tn se ee EE ee 17 4,224,722 197 175 473,351 
§} Cotton and wool waste..........-...2s:-.. 7 1,325,849 22 11 73,072 

16) :Cottompoodssnteste a ee es 15 923,761 30 10 85, 298 
AI Cottonthrea de eee, Meee cece ee Gs cee 5 4,596, 366 61 24 167,513 
Lz Cotton yarn and ¢loth.....2)).., een, 37 83, 610, 686 422 95 1,294,483 
13} Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 343 15, 857,978 370 252 1,142,410 
Plax dressedawe see ote acces ee ick ce 11 321, 331 3 - 4,600 
15| Furnishing goods, men’s................... 135 16, 650, 582 451 226 1, 087,096 
AGh Ela tsiand canst. acess onc. bene eca eee. 119 7,168, 891 293 134 710, 133 
1 = osieryandiknit: goods: .. essen ie ee. 162 49,350,474 670 336 2,088,073 
ES\ ee lcinen-coods 44h oe cae ee es 6 8&6, 234 12 2 39,510 
19} Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 12 972,541 * 34 15 87,444 
20h. Silkvand:silkseoods.: as. oa eee 11 9, 224, 224 114 2 275,116 
21| Textiles, miscellaneous.................... 7 2,686, 728 37 7 106, 624 
221 eWoollenvclothme.cat os...) eae ee 57 21,342,909 215 45 684, 897 
23| Woollen goods, miscellaneous.............. 30 7,849, 502 69 27 274, 850 
2418 Woollenwartistanius- weceper ne eee eae 16 9,041,892 32 20 1520326 
Grour 4.—Woop AND Parer PRopucts. 

Potala. Sy eee 8 a ee ee 6,652) 907,204,536) 13,395} 3,802 32,761, 145 
1| Beekeeper’s and poultrymen’s supplies..... 4 18,119 = - = 
Rise lA prints wate Ieee fy eS EE ees 14 172,774 12 5 32,400 
3} Boxes.and bagsy paper... «i... se) ee oe 99 14, 379, 233 347 147 1,030,596 
4| Boxes and packing cases................... 129 8, 251, 696 222 3D 533,539 
5| Canoes, row-boats and launches........... 88 1, 677, 084 37 8 91,052 
6| Carriage and wagon materials............. 9 1,068, 673 22 6 66, 840 
?| Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 470 7,496, 505 136 16 277, 167 
81, Clothespins BAS) 28s 2 eee ee 3 126, 665 3 - 4,730 
oS Cotinsiandicaskets=-oce eee eite 35 2,721,300 44 14 97,532 

LOS }COOperage:. 0 SHEs Rs. tg Sal ed BEN hee 101 2,143,950 38 9 83,179 
UA mpBixeelsinr et ea toe ee ee We 8 174, 066 8 = 7,198 
12} Furniture and upholstering................ 336 32,864,975 713 227 1,854,740 
13) @ Bass, trees'andipers: 2 wees eee 12 973,731 34 5 83,759 
14] Lithographing and engraving.............. 110 15, 126,492 505 267 1,775,045 
15| Miscellaneous wood products............. 68 3,416, 200 70 35 217,060 
AG) iPaper coodsinversweayen eee. 28 3,617, 277 108 91 296, 865 
Lie Planing niillsweteweonteo. a ae ee 751 48, 743, 688 969 189 2,097,518 
18} Printing and bookbinding................. 782 31,556, 870 1,308 446 3,370, 628 
19) Printing and publishing................... 668 48,399, 808 3,881 1,479 8, 648, 734 
20 gubulpand panord, 4 ti beck eee ee ee 114] 460,397,772) 2,550 421 6,816,191 
21| Roofing paper, wall board, ete............. 11 3, 746, 074 92 31 323, 755 
Poets een sa tulll Ess act sat ae oe eae ae oo ae en 2,700 204, 134,003 1,826 223 4,144,070 
2a LE SNORLINGLCOOd Srranse ee ac ene 20 1,818,985 28 14 58,981 
24| Stationery and envelopes................. 27 3, 785, 649 201 90 184,781 
25| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 15 1, 283, 708 52 14 122,956 
26 RaVall paper. et | settee ean eee 4 3,508, 915 123 20 406, 137 
Ui ltwlLOodenwares aes... Lae eee. g 610, 801 10 1 19,385 
Poeih NiNforeye lube briat nie, ye germs one | An ee 28 1,473,730 32 me 63, 285 
29» Allotherindustriess....c.... mae skein 10 3,515, 797 24 2 53,022 
Grover 5.—IRoN anp its Propucts. 

LOCAL, Hae RA ee ees ce Se the 1,075} 567,912,477] 9,676) 2,514 24,316,566 
1) Agricultural implements.................. 61 81,861,961) 1,063 290 2,254, 068 
2) Automobiles ewes. Saaine lien. eee. 11 74, 678,451 1,227 369 3,517,421 
8/7 Automobile supplies: .¢ 6.24.0. n oste eases. 68 9, 023, 906 218 66 587,275 
4| Bicycles and motorcycles................. 5 2,348,323 51 12 101, 667 
6) SoBoilersandienginesss -.u.. ne weee eee. 32 8, 638, 759 225 57 537,365 
Git. Castings‘and forvines 2.4.4. 60 ee 324 84,812,441 Pos 483 4,465,459 
31) Hardiwaneiand toolsses.6 sc ee ween ee: 112 30, 774, 622 505)". 224 1,502,258 
8} Iron and steel products, n.e.s.............. 65 11,069, 342 421 93 1,064, 208 
SineMachineryss eee te oe, Get ree 151 55,431,604] 1,339 413 3,301,514 

10} Railway rolling stock..................... 35 78,039,179 1,447 100 8, 122, 230 
11} Sheet metal products...................... 127 29, 624, 294 805 261 1,990,464 
12} Steeland rolled products, ferro-alloys, etc. 32 82,593,940 852 50 1,064,430 
1$') Wire-and ‘wire'goods..:..00:..<y..6heaeerse 52 19,015, 655 290 96 808, 207 
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oe mee and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1925— 
inued. 


Wage-Earners. Gack Value of Products. 
| Owen Fuel of } 
Male Ss Wages. installed. used, materials. Net.’ Gross. a 
No. No. $ 1a ier. $ $ $ $ 
35,187/51,506! 66,256,366 144,579 3, 259,586 193, 238,560 143,950,124 337,188, 684 
178 151 300, 772 286 8,113 1,060, 698 772,928 1,833,626] 1 
305 578 696, 268 982 20,557 1,983,751 12,948,571 14,932,322] 2 
114 77 135, 545 538 10,714 1,024, 459 747,217 1,771,676] 3 
486 225 584,457 2,982 51,353 1,482,494 1,472, 757 2,905,251] 4 
4,469) 5,067 9,053,013 1,692 86,331 19, 890, 260 18,346, 124 38, 236,384] 5 
3,187} 8,724] 10,489,300) 8,210 56,791 27,105, 143 19, 674, 628 46,779,771] 6 
851 288 1,120,084 5,673 24,704 5,795, 287 2,870, 154 8,665,441] 7 
70} 1,019 636, 931 314 9,779 2,330, 165 1,984, 144 4,314,309] 8 
165 76 198,276 1,031 Toul 1,712,775 739,713 2,452,488] 9 
60 172 181,454 253 8,316 925, 694 472,973 1,398, 667/10 
168 455 493,014 1, 8380 19,584 2,036, 552 1,885,310 3,921, 862) 11 
11,224] 8,756} 12,991,103 72,475 940,461 44,793,622 27,987, 895 72,781, 517|12 
3,023] 4,393 6,172,412 10,796 823, 207 2,433,053 13, 145, 429 15,578, 482|13 
155 39 75, 835 489 1,659 178,670 156, 400 335, 070)14 
900} 5,533 4,103,037 2,463 76,131 13, 126, 738 9,913,524 23,040, 262}15 
1,339] 2,016 2,744,039 1,337 58,522 5,891, 231 5,971,532 11, 862, 745]16 
4,078} 9,614 9,770, 336 15, 730 466, 569 27,119,596 21,435, 838 48,555, 434/17 
68 126 123, 186 646 10, 635 313, 923 129,141 443 064/18 
85 93 163, 742 2,915 76, 876 496, 393 494,502 990, 895} 19 
552] 1,009 1,089,741 iil 10, 273 8,361,035 2,122,328 5,483, 363/20 
151 123 227,766 580 25,463 1,918,045 643, 361 2,561,406) 21 
2,135] 2,031 3, 227,369 11,141 319,766 9,415, 211 6,084,115 15,499, 326] 22 
698 285 737, 933 4,191 68,564 3,141, 761 2,371,469 5, 513, 230) 28 
726 656 940, 753 2,974 77, 647) 4, 787, 202 2,544, 891 7,332,093] 24 
101,530} 9,132) 115,696,603 1,317,502 14,158,128 246,551,591 310, 642, 862 557,194, 453 
3 1 2,806 33 26 5, 293 26, 155 31,448] 1 
43 6 36, 708 37 1, 234 60,519 120, 750 181,269} 2 
1,483] 1,955 2,618,053 862 8,637 6,472,726 6, 698, 956 13,171,682) 3 
2,955 232 2,522,990 4,122 98,869 4,716,897 4, 682,581 9,399,478] 4 
445 - 479,509 13, 845 27,612 305, 976 911,027 1,217,003) 5 
184 3 187, 144 4,494 111, 933 465,901 476, 828 942,729! 6 
1,544 10 1,589, 651 1,385 17,944 2,240,169 3,156, 583 5,396,752] 7 
163 17 75,006 475 70 43,001 145,503 188,504] 8 
440 85 476,404 1,482 23, 822 884, 065 1, 207, 749 2,091,814] 9 
610 3 537,366 2,402 17,562 1,873,241 1,071,339 2,944, 580/10 
42 7 37,089 415 1,764 37, 630 76,991 114, 621) 11 
7,686 361 7,599,412 18,556 368, 143 9,928, 696 17,181,766 27,110, 462)12 
217 47 234, 255 1,537 12, 823 180,138 493,929 674, 067/13 
2,372 957 4,333,445 3, 265 55, 598 4,465, 954) 9, 803, 866 14, 269, 820}14 
547 75 548,071 2,076 21,316 1,338, 343 1, 656, 028 2,994, 371)15 
366 145 494,319 1,141 24,780 1,919, 253 2,355, 760 4,275,013)16 
8,831 116 8,855, 127 54,480 269, 200 22,508, 135 17,501,017 40,009, 152]17 
6,139] 2,050 8,979,566 7,149 144, 990 9,919,719 21,252,776 31,172, 495)18 
7,542] 1,285} 11,514, 854 14, 852 304, 526 13, 807,325 40,079,477 53, 886, 802119 
24,148 912) 31,744,714 883,369 11, 867,971 76,514,990 116,577, 947 193,092, 937/20 
294 3 350, 085 835 80,454 2,819, 058 1,483, 186 4,302, 244/21 
33, 382 27| 29,952,936 295, 246 546,025 78, 219, 728 56,194,117 134, 413, 845) 22 
236 82 272,917 755 10,039 634,965 679, 868 1,314, 833)23 
326 565 758, 533 700 13,915 2,776, 819 2,204,551 4,981,370}24 
226 18 380,145 614 16, 280 234, 928 864, 161 1,099,089) 25 
358 113 405, 733 884 35, 047 1,311,916 1,479, 617 2,791,533) 26 
217 17 183,310 491 25929. 201, 821 320,900 522, 701|27 
396 40 308, 294 1,500 6,387 416,080 624, 436 1,040, 516/28 
335 - 218,161 500 68, 239 2,248, 305 1,314, 998 3,563, 303/29 
75,166] 2,769} 93,325,904 461,961 8,679,321 206,337,132 205,041,508 411,378,646 
6,081 125 6, 835, 153 19,395 479, 803 11,089, 186 13,681,030 24,770,216) 1 
8,497 208] 18,731,849 25,972 590, 084 74, 166, 378 36, 669, 002 110, 835,380] 2 
1,607 138 2,097,491 4,621 144,414 6, 215, 283 5,019,545 11, 234, 828] 3 
414 39 403,474 942 25, 280 766,457 679, 444 1,445,901] 4 
1,083 2 1,295,175 5,194 84, 206 2,322,798 2,217,908 4,540,706] 5 
14, 539 365| 16,574,051 71,975 1,366,414 22,522,361 39, 231,978 61,754,339] 6 
4,075 724 4, 682, 667 14, 635 358,098 5, 950, 922 11, 931, 728 17,882,650] 7 
1, 804 45 2,172,740 7,267 76,041 4,204, 108 5,193, 100 9,397,208] 8 
6,330 231 7,465,537 49,152 305, 839 10,985, 865 19,476,785 30,462,650) 9 
18,621 34] 23,458, 126 77, 884 1,389,069 25, 895,490 27,155,175 53,050, 665|10 
5,017 647 5,739, 701 161,310 3, 245, 863 18,454, 685 15, 987, 893 34,442,488 11 
4,695 4 6, 226, 742 11,386 413, 897 16,433,911 18,903, 774 35, 337, 685)12 


2,403! 207! 2,643,198 12, 228 200,313 7,329, 688 8, 894, 236 16, 223, 924113 
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5.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of Materials 


Salaried Employees. 
Establish- Capital _ 


Groups and Kinds of Industries. 
4 ments. | Employed. Male. |Female.} Salaries. 
Group 6.—Non-Frrrous Metats AND No. $ No. No. $ 
Provpvucts. 
otal et isso eee ek ee 878] 181,600,227] 3,888] 1,247 9,570,624 
1) Aluminium and its products............... 12 9,191,213 84 26 205, 758 
2] Brass and copper products..............-.. 91 20,508, 838 596 131 1,299, 668 
8| Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 122 75,375,623] 2,374 826 5, 648, 877 
4| lLeadi,tin and zine products................ 22 3,782,120 87 40 226, 626 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 17 919, 733 42 4 112,700 
6} Non-ferrous metal smelting................ 6 61, 691,928 397 40 1,079, 242 
%| Precious metal products.................-- 108 10, 130, 772 308 180 997,753 
Group 7.—Non-Meratnic MINERAL 
Propucts. 
POCAL SS Ae te Cee ees SSR a isiake 1,191) 289,823,825} 2,543 640 5,797,692 
1} Aerated and mineral waters..............: ole 10, 673,331 825 57 599,041 
2| Asbestos and allied products.............. 12 2,624, 260 48 12 110,488 
3 Cement: cant meee ee ek ier eae. eee 11 88,081,588 97 8}. 213, 666 
4 Cement products ss ccnidcch nce peek cen eek 197 2,594, 736 82 8 125, 567 
OT Clay productse-c con ate i Che et ateeeds 190 27,760, 864 272 38 630, 793 
OL Co Kerr es te A cn eae an 6 23,905,454 2 - 80,090 
a| Gas, iluminatineand fuel)so.. 24. ce <.0ss.: 44 46, 129, 651 577 292 1,326, 359 
Si Glass products ena... uae aon 52 12, 694, 338 218 59 530,774 
$| Imported clay products.................3: 12 2,762,951 54 11 149, 888 
TON, Sime Bea A ee ek, CRE 62 5, 154, 046 75 14 145, 983 
li} Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUGUSE OOS yee ee ne «ee Te ee 35 8,322,096 122 35 297, 567 
IZ PePetroleumiproductsst scan ieee nee 21 50,580, 549 396 68 1,014, 940 
Aol Salties te... / Eee hind. 7 eens eRe Lb el 13 2,563,508 45 12 114, 960 
14)" Sand-line brick es 4. eeeen eS. S 9 960, 729 16 1 35,337 
15) Stone, ornamental and monumental........ 214 5,015,729 189 25 422,239 


ROCA eee ere es ee std 510) 126,483,348; 2,823] 1,006 7,604,298 

1) Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases. 40 35, 656, 528 434 102 1,001,360 
@|, Coalitarand its products...i2...00.s5205.. 15 3, 281, 337 35 8 84, 939 
3} Explosives, ammunition and matches...... 15 16, 827,321 185 31 507, 154 
4) Der hihzers aah sean ls eee eR oak: 13 2,095, 608 35 11 79,417 
5] Inks; dyes and colours......)........0...e: 27 2,669, 720 100 32 859, 188 
6) Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 120 16, 037, 286 524 240 1,525,593 
MiePants and varnishes. ..).2. Me seks ee 62 21,460,431 612 183 1, 628, 885 
8) Washing compounds and toilet preparations 88 16, 731,558 435 187 1, 240, 140 
1 Wood distillation fens ash) lien nse ne 10 2, 287, 109 22 1 36,454 
40) AllFothemindistricssss...0. astatest seca. 120 9,436,455] ~ 441 211 1,141,168 

' Group 9.—MIsceLLANrous INDUSTRIES. 

MO tai ems: Rae notadt Sees er ana eR chee 1,435] 830,002,963} 6,545) 1,699 13,515,807 

jj Advertising and other novelties........... 7 113, 631 7 6 23,745 
2| Artificial feathers and flowers............. “4 322, 834 19 12 45,735 
oi oe Bridget lding sa 9c 5h Bunt see seen ne 10 13, 680, 615 524 64 1,349,419 
4) Brooms, brushes and mops................ 82 4,166,978 185 72 477,057 
DIRT SUL COS Waki eas re enrnc att. Gleam Ma 13 1, 273,044 50 16 135,516 
Gi e@andlos’and tapers... css bs sacsscutcneo 9 422, 838 6 1 14, 867 
dielectric lisht-and power::.....0.-.06. sock 1,007 726,721,087| 4,562 1,164 8,504, 608 
SMM OUNAln DOnser eit cr. aoe ee meee es 3 1,054,595 29 13 65, 943 
Simmlicenartiticialte wate na. Ln ee 26 4,616,317 34 13 96,271 
1¢} Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 5 183, 732 6 8 19,140 
11} Mattresses and springs. ........-...+...+-- 56 6,470, 690 176 47 497,995 
12|) Musicalanstruments.2sc20.c lec eeene. 48 18, 727, 283 220 88 601,104 
43| PPipes tobacco eas amare meen oe ose: 3 43,309 4 = 5,555 
$4) Retro eravorsin yee nee. h ce enn hy aie 9 802,540 20 vip 49,298 
15} Regalia and society emblems.............. 9 187,437 10 6 26,578 
16) Scientific and professional equipment...... 20 13, 093, 657 152 82 424,557 
£7 Shop uridin gy ieee ey eee et) er 38 40,510, 984 3895 48 826,185 
£/P Stamps and steucilere ee een ear 29 584, 786 45 19 83,451 
19| Statuary and art-goods......:......c.s.6-- 20 513,359 23 6 48,567 
20) Store and display forms................... 5 255, 228 9 3 37,827 
eh Pehovsanceamienas et. cc, Gere aire n eae 15 253, 720 18 4 25,066 
2|" Lypewriter supplies... 0.0.5.0 s0.ee0 se cek 4 485,430 24 9 97,956 
23| Umbrellas and parasols..............00e0- 9]. 467, 680 25 il 54, 867 
#4) All other industries. :.....5.50cecc0cccees- 1 101,197 2 - 4,500 
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and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1925—concluded. 


Wage-Earners. 
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74,068, 260 
3,688, 761 
10, 147,373 
25,434, 836 
3,130, 257 

346,518 
27,329,409 
3,991,106 


2,686, 856 
38,261,024 


130,155 
1,964,817 


56,299, 219 
12, 843, 256 


12,613,995 
10,093, 741 

847, 663 
4,820,507 


25, 292, 323 
53,045 
161,955 
5,572,323 
1,909, 865 
316, 170 
224, 248 


3,019, 953 


5,448,544 


652, 759 
29,304,384 
5,590, 667 


78,969, 840 
3, 800, 961 


136,576, 424 
88,701 
224,699 
4,791,521] 
2,267,675 
714, 344 
139, 949 
102, 587, 882 
687, 296 
1,233,563 
107,061 
3,533,924 
4,926, 723 
53,705 
550, 101 
121,072 
4,045,033 
8, 602, 890 
450, 264 
457,558 
192,562 
221,411 
268, 181 
276, 886 
33,513 


ESD OU be OS OD et 


144, 248,592 
6,877,524 
1,344, 097 

14,046, 704 
2,020, 239 
9,529,691 


SMBS Cum aS 


1,741,745 
3,387, 652110 


7,978, 183]11 
50,762, 127112 
1,410, 697/13 

781,555)14 
5,355, 997|15 


112,906, 746 
27,483,395 


SVDVAMR WAS 


10, 699, 162) 1 


SS QO 92 Sd ST ihm Ce DD et 


"150, 188]10 
7,521, 810/11 


227, 872|15 
7,064, 986/16 
12,242, 481]17 
577, 059)18 
716, 007} 19 
256, 263)20 
492,973) 21 
507, 923)22 
716, 759/23 
59, 179) 24 
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Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classifi- 
cation.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component mater- 
ial of the products, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, a parallel 
classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied for the first 
time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for the year 1925 in Table 6. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are perhaps 
of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries was 
26 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as compared with an 
output of 9-4 p.c. for the clothing industries. The greater production of the food 
group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added by manu- 
facturing being 14-3 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the food group 
and 9-9 p.c. for the clothing group. Each of these industries gave employment to 
approximately the same number of work people, the food industries showing some 
400 more persons working than the clothing industries. In 1924 the employment 
in the food and clothing groups was 14-7 p.c. and 16-1 p.c. respectively of the total 
payroll. The position of the manufacturing industries of Canada according to the 
purpose classification is shown for 1925 in Table 6'. 


6.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacvuring andustries of Canada, classified 
according to the Principal Purpose of the Products, 1925.+ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Bin Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Purpose Headings. lish- Capital. lo a and of value of value of 
ments. DOV CSS: wages. materials. | products. | products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Total)o.ae nae 22,331] 3,808,309, 981] 544,225) 596,015,171 1,587,665,408| 1,360,879,907| 2,948,545,315 
Hoods. JAstocsee: 8,264] 373,825,362] 84,596) 74,946,850 579, 235,628] 194,189, 294 773, 424, 922 
Breadstufis. .......) «- 3, 834 141,398,331) 31,127 32, 292,744| 223,082,513 79,430, 287) 302,512, 800 
ishisagee seats : 846 21,139,985) 16,272 4,971,167] 18,680,686 11,700,306] 30,380,992 
Fruits and vegetables 310 32, 698, 087 8,541 4,200,113) 19,553,983} 14,176, 110} .33,730,093 
Meats: St iabe. . eee 107 55,271,648] 10,922 13,828,750} 133, 239, 632 32,120,269] 165,359, 901 
Milk products........ 3,012 44,307,558) 11,334) 11,518, 198| 107,628,394] 30,653, 832 138, 282, 226 
Oils and fats......... 6 761,488 107 124, 304 395, 830 193, 934 589, 764 
SUPAL rei wcities recs 23 50,534, 614 2,889 3,944,245) 55,112,388 14,272,152) 69,384,540 
EInfasionsescse...beee 55 13,383,770] 1,624) 1,971,030] 13,879,479 4,464,449] 18,343,928 
Miscellaneous......... 71 14,329,886] 1,780} 2,096,299) 7,662, 723) 7,177,955} 14,840, 678 
Drink and ; 
tobacco........ 543] 132,329,719| 14,985] 16,184,956 45,204,177| 72,247,726] 117,451,903 
Beverages, alcoholic. 78 75,729,168|  4,907| 6,683,920] 17,904,483 30,891,375] 48,795, 858 
Beverages, non-alco- 
WOMCGHRB Ae meine caer. 337 13,618,274 1,855] 2,096,000) 3,857,870 4,644,396] 8,502,266 
MobaceOss,. see. ermer 128 42,982,277| 8,223) 7,405,036} 23,441, 824 36,711,955| 60,153,779 
Clothing........ 1,826} 203,546,060) $4,197) 77,458,211 141,218,864] 134,493,045) 275,711,909 
Boots and shoes...... 198 46,382,548] 19,733 18,283,751) 29,216,472 34,800,654] 64,017,126 
Pur 2008, 1,0. ose 228 11,714,850] 3,028] 3,408,045] 9,408,529 6,466,341} 15,874,870 
Garments and _per- ; 
sonal furnishings... 701 66,760,608] 32,879} 31,373,487 62,452,306] 49,918,420} 112,370,726 
Gloves and mitts.... 43 9,328,608] 1,316) 1,041,514, 2, 121,302] 1,392,359) 3,513,661 
Hats and caps.......- 126 7,491,725 3,960 3,592,607 6, 053, 168 6,196,141} 12,249,309 
Knitted goods........ 162 49,350,474) 14,698 11,858,409] 27, 119,596] 21,435,838) 48,555,434 
Waterproofs ibota erences 12 972,541 227 251,186 496,393 494,502 990, 895 
Miscellaneous......... 350 18,544,706] 8,356] 7,649,212) 4,351,098 13,788,790] 18,139,888 


1 For corresponding figures for previous years, see past issues of the Canada Year Book as follows:— 
1926, p. 396; 1925, p. 410; 1924, p. 393; where figures are given for 1924, 1923 and 1922 respectively. 
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6.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Principal Purpose of the Products, 1925—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ie Salaries Cost Net Gross 


Purpose Headings. lish- Capital. slovena and of value of value of 
ments. AES wages. materials. | products. | products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 


Persona! utilities 
Jewelry and _ time- 
MIBCOR<  snch 


369 48,340,883) 9,675] 11,370,442 21,861,904) 22,187,650] 44,049,554 


113 10,314,504] 2,654] 3,417,577 4,034,233] 5,697,728] 9,731,961 
83 15,799,988] 3,239} 3,625,117 4,937,944) 5,828,002] 10,765,946 


BUG arracers iranian. 173 22,226,391} 8,782] 4,327,748 12,889,727] 10,661,920] 23,551,647 


PUES AE hates 548 63,734,869/ 15,468] 16,475,111 24,101,107) 33,036,414) 57,137,521 
Books and sta- 
tionery........ 1,644, 103,942,573] 30,499 40,928,979! 33,184,517] 76,681,341 109, 865,858 
Vehicles and ves- 
Selene >, 944] 260,962,556} 46,700 61,847,302! 139,327,253] 103,706,994 243, 034, 247 
Producers’ 
materials...... 5,723] 1,349, 435,816] 170,860 187,777, 736| 418,569,586] 435,004,736 853,574,322 
Farm materials...... 13 2,095, 608 201 205,173 1,045, 294 392,493 1,437,787 
Manufacturers’ 
MBCOTIAIS Hoos G4 tc oe 1,001 925,765,571! 97,579 112,452,463] 260,898,509 288, 430,039] 549,328,548 


4,116 349, 863,364) 57,089 59,484,464] 126,547, 683 116,050,326] 242,598,009 
Genera] materials... . 594 71,711,273) 15,991 15, 635,636] 30,078,100 30,131,878} 60,209,978 
Industrial 

equipment.... 
Farming equipment. . 
Manufacturing equip- 


2,319} 1, 242,146,247] 82,955 104,411,931) 170,162,687] 277,016,343] 447,179,030 
65 81,880,080) 7,563) 9,092,027] 11,094,479 18,707,185} 24,801, 664 


163 56,405,335] 8,616] 11,085,065] 11,166,003 19,970,714} 31,136,717 
71 6,055,392 770} 1,041, 666 588,274) 2,233,271] 2,821,545 
195 32,365,602] 4,142] 4,974,350] 8, 960, 587 14,900,069} 23, 860, 656 
1,241} 932,363,122) 37,039] 49,015,351 80,004,404) 168,135,913] 248,140,317 
584] 132,476,716] 24,825] 29.203.472 58,348,940} 58,069,191] 116,418, 131 


157 30,045,896] 4,290) 4,613,653 14,799,685} 12,316,364) 27,116,049 


Trading equipment... 

ervice equipment... 
Light, heat and power 
General equipment... 


Miscellaneous. .. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production according to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “origin”, are presented in Table 7 for the year 
1925.1 By this means Canadian manufacturing production may be analysed from 
a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons may be made with 
the external trade classification according to origin. 


Judged by the gross value of their products, those industries which finish 
materials of farm origin far exceed any other group, with about 41 p.c. of the total 
manufactures of Canada. However, the relative importance of the various groups 
is better shown by the net value of their products, z.e. the value added by manu- 
facture. On this basis the mineral origin group leads with 31 p.c., but is closely 
followed by the farm origin group with 29 p.c. and forest origin with 23 p.c. of the 
total. In the matter of the numbers of employees engaged, the farm products group 
leads with 29-7 p.c., followed by the mineral and forest origin groups with 28-6 p.c. 
and 23-4 p.c. respectively, but in salaries and wages the mineral origin group exceeds 
the others, probably partly because of a proportion of seasonal operation in the 
other two major groups. In the amount of capital invested the mineral origin 
group also stands highest with over 29 p.c. of the total. 


' Corresponding figures for 1924 were given at p. 398 of the 1926 Year Book. - 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, classified 
according to the Origin of the Material used, 1925. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ene Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin. lish- Capital. oes an of value of value of 
ments. ployee = wages materials. | products. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ 3 $ 
Total........ 22,331] 3,808,309, 981) 544,225) 596,015,173 1,587, 665,408]1,260,879,907|2,948,545,315 


Farm origin— 
(a) From field crops. 
Canadian origin. 
Foreign origin... 


475,475,138] 265,271,859) 740,746,997 
296,599,421] 169,145,736) 465,745, 157 
178,875,717| 96,126,123) 275,001,840 


4,724) 550,930,521) 97,097} 91,507,352 
4,459] 310,364,866] 54,938) 52,931,797 
265| 240,565,655) 42,159) 38,575,555 


(b) From animal 
husbandry..... 
Canadian origin. 
Foreign origin... 


329,853,432] 130,638,516) 460,491, 948 
326, 492,397| 128,516,188) 455,008,585 
3,361,035| 2,122,328) 5,483,363 
805,328,576] 395,910,375) 1,201,238,945 
623,091,818] 297,661,924] 920,753,742 
182,236,752| 98,248,451] 280, 485, 203 
9,408,529] 6,466,341) 15,874,870 
18,680,686) 11,700,306 30,380,992 
245,681,698] 309,098,833] 554,780,531 
400,883,858] 423,960,965) 824,844, 824 


107, 682,066] 111,155,205] 218, 837,271 


4,123] 252,880,383] 64,720) 66,635,408 
4,112) 243,656,159) 62,993] 65,270,551 
11 9,224,224) 1,727) 1,364,857 
8,847| 803,810,904) 161,817) 158,142,766 
8,571} 554,021,025} 117,931) 118, 202,348 
276| 249,789,879] 43,886] 39,940,412 
228 11,714,850} 3,028) 3,408,045 
846 21,139,985} 16,272) 4,971,167 
6,617| 904,101,837) 127,189] 147,622,749 
3,098] 1,119, 830,868] 155,781] 200,158,857 


1,688] 220,990,450) 66,875] 62,955, 686 


(c) Totalfarmorigin 
Canadian origin 
Foreign origin... 


Wild life origin...... 


1,007| 726,721,087) 13,263} 18,755,907 — | 102,587,882] 102,587,882 


The Forty Leading Industries.—The six foremost industries in Canada 
during 1925 were pulp and paper-making, the milling of grain, meat-packing, saw- 
milling, the manufacture of butter and cheese and the manufacture of automobiles. 
In point of value of gross production, the first five of these industries have, with 
slight changes in the order of their rank, been the five chief industries since 1920, 
while the sixth place was occupied by sugar refineries in 1920, by the electric light 
and power industry in 1921, 1922 and 1924 and by automobile manufacturing in 
1923 and 1925. Pulp and paper-mills are gaining in relative importance. From 
third place in 1921, they rose to second in 1922 and first in 1923, being second in 
1924 by only a narrow margin and rising again to first place in 1925. If the cost 
of materials be deducted, leaving the value added by manufacture, the pulp and 
paper-mills exceeded any other industry in Canada. They also paid the largest 
salary and wage bill. Sawmills, which include lath and shingle-mills, occupied 
fourth place in value of gross production in 1921 and 1922 and third place in 1923 
and 1924, dropping to fourth place in 1925. 

It is interesting to note that of the ten leading industries, six, including the 
five leading manufactures and the production of electric light and power, are directly 
dependent upon Canadian natural resources, while the manufacture of automobiles, 
rubber and cotton goods and sugar all work upon materials which are very largely 
imported in a raw or semi-finished state. The manufacture of rubber goods, princip- 
ally vehicle tires, has risen from 30th place in 1921 to 8th in 1925. Other interesting 
comparisons may be made between the various industries, with regard to the relations 
between capital invested, the number of employees, salaries and wages paid, the 
cost of materials and value of gross production as shown in ‘Table 8. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1925. 


é Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industries. lish- Capital. 15 Le and , of value of 
ments BLOC OR wages. materials. | products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Puli ANG PaNOr. yx scic chek seigerarels « 114] 460,397,772 28,031] 38,560,905) 76,514,990} 193,092,937 
Flour and grist-mill products... . 1,310] 60,104,258 6, 166 7,190,222] 163,164,668] 187,944,731 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.. 74| 54,316,043 10,709} 13,549,545) 132,329,355] 163,816,810 
So igi | fi eter eerie, ape keane 2,700] 204, 134,003 35,458} 34,097,006] 78,219,728 134, 413, 845 
Butter and GHEGRO can ee pes, 2,988] 37,292,100 10,548} 10,559,630} 97,843,334] 124,898,754 
PMEODIOOUOR: sks cack. ae fue sou 11] 74,678,451 10,301) 17,249,270) 74,166,378] 110,835,380 
Electric light and power......... 1,007) 726,721,087 13,263] 18,755,907 — | 102,587,882 
Rubber goods including footwear 40} 65,562, 734 12,96 14,143,165} 38,389,352) 78,229,574 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 37| 83,610, 686 20,497| 14,285,586) 44,793,622] 72,781,517 
BRIDAL TOUBCTIOS. 260 ced cccon 50,089, 717 2, 784 3,828,442] 54,457,385] 68,445,879 
Castings and forgings............ 324) 84,812,441 17,120! 21,039,510) 22,522,361] 61,754,339 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

(CS eit Tyee a an Bae 2,176} 38,810,501 12,438} 13,885,401) 31,795,203} 60,392,439 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 122| 75,375,623 14,112) 16,472,357] 25,434,836] 60, 158, 837 
Non-ferrous metal smelting...... 6} 61,691,928 5,104 8,568,997] 27,329,409] 56,633,793 
Printing and publishing.......... 668} 48,399, 803 14,187} 20,163,588] 13,807,325] 53,886,802 
Railway rolling stock........... 35] 78,039,179 20,202] 26,580,356) 25,895,490] 53,050,665 
TeTeV age) Chl ae» Eee Some OE Ba 21] 50,580,549 3,738 5,775,046} 388,261,024] 50,762, 127 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves. 162} 49,350,474 14,698] 11,858,409) 27,119,596] 48,555,434 
Clothing, women’s factory...... 374] 21,704,956 13,490} 13,620,737} 27,105,143) 46,779,771 
Biscuits, confectionery and chew- 

RU UIE pes tert esc igeael hcigaxee 820} 40,770,096 11,958} 10,512,770} 23,227,967] 46,745,355 
Cigars and cigarettes............ 89} 30,563,901 5,846 5,297,982] 14,425,683] 41,985,554 

—Boots and shoes, leather......,. 188} 30,863,482 13,791} 13,088, 95 20,486,473] 40,022,515 
Planing mills, sash and door 

LETULIGT RTS rae Rane reer die eae 751} 48,743, 683 10,105) 10,952,645} 22,508,135) 40,009,152 
Bre worlodst i... <6 wien nr ee 62] 51,222,456 4,073 5,633,935] 14,692,473] 38,897,995 
Clothing, men’s factory......... 175} 24,180,348 10,818} 11,452,335] 19,890,260] 388,236,384 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel 

products and ferro-alloys...... 32| 82,593,940 5,101 7,291,172] 16,433,911] 35,337,685 
Sheet metal products............ 127} 29,624,294 6, 730 7,730,165} 18,454,685] 34,442,488 
Printing and bookbinding....... 782] 31,556,870 9,943} 12,350,194 9,919,719} 31,172,495 
Misahimerys cco ost aaa sate 151] 55,431, 604 8,313) 10,767,051] 10,985,865} 30,462,650 
Fish-curing and packing......... 846] 21,139,985 16,272 4,971,167} 18,680,686} 30,380,992 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 

PLOSSOM PABCE) oss eee os vgites 2 40] 35,656,528 2,409 3,474,290} 12,843,256] 27,483,395 
Furniture and upholstering 336] 32,864,975 8,987 9,454, 152 9,928,696} 27,110,462 
Leather tanneries............... 104} 30,095,917 3, 834 4,151,058] 17,904,138] 26,141,217 
Agricultural implements......... 61] 81,861,961 7,559 9,089,221] 11,089,186] 24,770,216 
Furnishing goods, men’s......... 135} 16,650,582 7,110 5,190,133} 13,126,738] 23,040,262 
Fruit and vegetable canneries... 242) 24,424,064 7,168 2,944,628} 13,527,832] 22,376,313 
Paints and varnishes............ 62] 21,460,431 2,355] 3,093,191] 12,613,995) 22,234 268 
Brass and copper products....... 91) 20,508, 838 4,032} 4,985,645] 10,147,378] 19,155,309 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and 

CLIN: 0 Ca iy eee ee ae 39| 12,418,376 2,377) 2,107,054] 9,016,141] 18,168,225 
Hardware and tools............. 112] 30,774, 622 5, 528 6, 184, 925 5,950,922] 17,882,650 

Total, forty leading in- 
GUISETICS PEN OOR. oo 5 dec 16, 922|3,074,079,258 420,117) 460,906,546) 1,205,003,333|2,365,007,098 
Grand Total, allindustries.| 22,331|3,808,309,981 544,225) 596,015, 171|1,587,665,408] 2,948,545,315 
Percentage of forty indus- 
tries to all industries..... 75-78 80-72 77-22 77°33 82-19 80-20 


ee OO 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common 
basis is exhibited in Table 9, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
For example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1925 was $2,927,553,393, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1925 the value of the imports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1926, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same 
period. Vegetable, textile and iron products led the other groups in the value of 
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finished goods made available for consumption. The large amount of vegetable 
products made available for consumption was due to the large production, as the 
exports exceeded the imports, while textiles and iron and steel products, in addition 
to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports of $135,000,000 
for textiles and $104,000,000 for iron and steel products. 


9.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1925. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year 1925. Imports and exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


Manufactured and partly] Value of 
manufactured goods. |manufactured 


Value of §—|——————_|_ products 
Groups of Industries. manufactured : available 
products. Value of Value of for 
imports. exports. | consumption. 
$ $ $ $ 
ULE] Be cae are eee ee RS See ORO nea A 2,948, 545,315) 671,932,363] 692,924,285] 2,927,553,393 
Vegetable productsta. .. semuirmcrics o-ricinemeie sal 632,211,264| 112,567,721] 146,052,587 598, 726,398 
ANAL PROGUCUS. © vec Mis. water cisia ee ccrorataceterstelsts tele GS _ 431,778,163} 24,088,734] 113,075,195 342,791,702 
(hextileiproGdUucCussaen asc. 1 semen ne sie teretctstaa a haces 337,188,684| 142,236,709 6,597, 159 472, 828, 234 


Woodland paperia sess nee R. 557,194,453] 39,705,788| 257,047,423) 339,852,818 
Iron and its products......... ; 411,378,640] 179,176,515| 74,718,455 515, 836, 700 
Non-ferrous metals..... 159,770,026) 44,524,299! 53,278,278 151,016,047 


Non-metallic minerals............css0cceseeeeeee 144,248,592] 48,039,815] 8,246,663] — 184,041,744 
Chemicals and allied products................+++- 112,906,746} 28,404,276] 17,493,628 123, 817,394 
Miscellaneousandttstries..... 1. . oe. sees oer 161,868,747} 53,188,506] 16,414,897 198, 642,356 


3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1925 amounted to $2,347,718,417, or almost 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount, 
Ontario contributed $1,527,154,660 and Quebec $820,563,757. The proximity 
of Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United 
States, have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had, in 1925, 
the third largest gross manufacturing production, $218,775,835, and Manitoba 
the fourth, $124,145,763. Alberta, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia followed 
with $75,113,517, $73,374,660 and $65,033,701 respectively, succeeded by Saskat- 
chewan with ‘a production of $40,093,273 and Prince Edward Island with 
$4,290,149. 


1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1925. 


Table 10 contains statistics of the ten leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the calendar year 1925. In Prince Edward Island the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, with a gross production in 1925 of $1,107,803, was the leading 
industry, followed closely by fish-curing and packing, with a gross production of 
$1,101,820. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, 
to a considerable extent dominated by the steel industry in the former and the 
forest industries in the latter, although there is a large sugar refinery in each province. 
Fish-curing and preserving, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, electric 
light and power production and butter and cheese-making are also of considerable 
relative importance. The sawmilling industry of New Brunswick, with a gross 
value of products in 1925 of $14,648,407 or almost 20 p.c. of the total manufacturing 
production of the province, provided almost 11 p.c. of the total of the gross produc- 
tion of the industry throughout the Dominion. 
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10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1925. 


Norg.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry are, in Prince Edward Island: Castings and forgings, coffins and caskets, 
slaughtering and meat-packing and aerated waters; in Nova Scotia: Petroleum and sugar refineries; in 

ew Brunswick: sugar refineries. The statistics for these industries are included in the grand totals. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


72 iii i, 


raha Salaries Cost Gross Value 


Industries. — Capital. aa of 3 
ments ployees. wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Butter and cheese..... j 34 216,197 98 62,413 917,056 1, 107, 803 
Fish-curing and packing 156 262, 680 |. Lae 126,409 737,899 1,101,820 
Flour and grist-mill pro-) 
HUGE Ser ee. gc oe ck 24 111,792 Bf 14, 262 225, 734 277,206 
Tobacco,chewing, smok- f 
ing and snuff.......... 3 76,105 35 32, 660 77,188 153,316 
Printing and publishing. 3 203,425 74 57,720 23,337 140, 807 
Electric light and power 10 525,488 32 31,908 - 132,573 
Sawmills e252. : 44 139,038 28 12,775 72,328 131, 853 
Bread and other bakery 
productss.,./.20i5.. 00. 6 57,642 22 16,374 55, 869 101,197 
Starch and glucose... . 4 44,551 14 5,151 19,369 40,040 
Boxes and packing cases. 3 88,300 7 3,340 7,748 20,651 
Grand Total, all in- 
SUR y OE es ans 318 2,576,677 2,317 572,130 2,805,665 4,290,149 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
ee 


Rolled iroa, steel pro- 
ducts, pig iron and 


ferro-alloys..:..3..... £ 17, 184, 711 1,190 1,136, 133 4,046,019 6, 967, 662 
Fish-curing and packing 249 3,794, 654 3,604 1, 006, 287 4,237,119 6, 257, 683 
Biscuits and confection- 

LN rite |e oe aa 13 3, 630, 094 1,155 758,126 1,526, 806 38, 239, 680 
iS chy cei dl Es eae eee ee 843 4,620, 668 1,705 799,252 D721 767 3,043, 069 
Electric light and power. 67 11,913,291 457 541,772 ~ 2,559, 231 
Butter and cheese...... 27 732,448 224 213,710 1, 860, 602 2,381,911 
Hosiery, knit goods and 

POMBE So. J tht oe, 3 2,807, 756 442 317,611 864, 453 1,704, 706 
Printing and publishing. 32 1,471,123 571 700, 741 334, 897 1, 602,064 
Pulp and paper......... 8 5,799,099 457 331,526 478,913 1, 140, 023 
Shipbuilding and repairs 11 12,074, 128 484 448, 850 219, 844 1,091,402 
Grand Total, all in- 

dustries.............. 1,184 | 117,326,491 16,568 12,082,693 37,854,196 65,033, 761 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ea ee ee eS 


DAM DING cop. eS Say. ce 224 | 24,163,332 4,133 3,173,631 8,999, 292 14, 648, 407 


4.6 

Pulp and paper......... 5 17,436, 817 1,361 1, 603, 692 8,920, 274 8 425, 216 
Cotton, yarn and cloth. 4 5,697,518 1,969 1,514, 882 2,721,128 5. 235. 676 
Biscuits, confectionery 

and chewing gum.. 11 2,020,451 693 535, 936 1,403,439 2,560, 171 
Fish-curing and packing 194 1,556, 624 2,401 346, 935 1,535, 269 2,468,055 
Coffee and spices...... 4 1,255,375 102 112,616 1,693,055 1,924, 164 
Flectric light and power 39 10,007,553 281 321,407 - 1,624,445 
Boots and shoes, leather 5 1,034, 187 531 471,117 820, 220 1,572.589 
Butter and cheese.... 37 683,497 159 163,300 1,027,812 1,442,613 
Planing ills, sash and 

door factories........ 24 1,160,394 358 349, 368 677, 840 a ee yes; 
Grand Total, all in- 

dustries : 861 91,509,933 17,275 14, 430, 252 44,886, 292 73,374, 660 
OSLO EF RA BON CORN SE OOUS SII! ae 6052425 O00 


2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1925. 

The pulp and paper-mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $93,911,109 in the calendar 
year 1925. This amount exceeded by over $40,000,000 the gross value of the 
products of the cotton yarn and cloth mills ($51,126,834), which in their turn showed 
an excess of value of products of nearly $12,000,000 when compared with establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes ($39,406,058). These 
three industries were followed in order of gross value of products by flour and grist- 
milling, butter and cheese-making and the generation of electric light and power. 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a 
comparison with the industry throughout the Dominion. The Quebec industry, 
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in addition to supplying over 11 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished over 48 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper- 
mills throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products 
from Quebec mills formed almost 71 p.c. of the Dominion total; the gross value 
of cigars and cigarettes formed 94 p.c. of the same total, the value of railway 
rolling stock over 52 p.c. and the value of the boot and shoe products (the eighth 
industry in order of value of products) almost 60 p.c. Thus Quebec is an out- 
standing manufacturing province rather on account of her great individual industries 
than because of the diversification of her industrial activities. 


‘ 11.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1925. 


Nors.—Industries having less than 3 establishments are: Sugar refineries, aluminium products, cement- 
making and bridge-building. 


eee nnn 


Estab- fone Salaries Cost |Gross Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. Aaireee and of fo) 
ments. poyece.: Wages. materials. | Products. 
No No. $ $ 


; $ $ 
50 | 227,031,019 13,752 | 17,736,616 | 36,457,756 | 93,911,109 
16 59,361,372 13,796 | 8,915,119 | 32,694,774 | 51,126,834 
46 28,411,777 5,140 | 4,640,637 | 13,226,623 | 39,406,058 
392 11, 260, 728 995 | 1,171,623 | 28,300,232 | 32,250,490 
1,599 8,095, 199 2,161 | 1,510,891 | 26,026,053 | 30,658,717 
162 | 225,333,339 3,235 | 3,681,905 — | 28,129,838 
9 35, 640, 048 9,636 12, 781,591 14,331,642 | 27,816,287 
112 18, 157, 824 8,456 | 8/127,450 | 12,340,698 | 23,962,708 
20 8,321, 688 1,771 | 2,116,818 | 19,000,276 | 23,385,450 
112 15,981,021 6,848 | 6,648,724 | 12,621,405 | 23,218,979 
984 37,548, 860 6,063 | 4,572,383 | 14,724,377 | 22,802,029 


19 21,333,492 5,104 6,443, 677 8,007,849 | 18,568,118 
740 10, 962,216 3,852 | 4,010,426 | 9,106,802 | 17,776,097 
9 20, 705, 026 1,670 } 2,016,824 | 6,450,449 | 17,461,266 
172 7,780, 757 4,379 | 4,184,711 | 9,818,713 | 16,619,894 
67 20, 967, 600 3,749 | 4,294,256 | 5,385,356 | 15,568,672 


10 10, 630,521 3,897 | 3,253,310 | 5,586,509 | 15,384,586 


Pulp and paper. ..<.0. ese so 
Cotton yarn and cloth......... 
Cigars and cigarettes.......... 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 
Butter and cheese............. 
Electric light and power....... 
Railway rolling stock......... 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 
Saiwanills.... sheers seretle are 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 


GUCUBE. lag ere oee ree eeierehe 
Breweries. «7. cee ee cc ciese- 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 
Castings and forgings.......... 
Rubber goods (including foot- 

WAL) suithte cus oie sieioete se pe ae 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking 


ATG SUE syesyorertirgeare sre ere rae 28 8,919,990 1,899 | 1,664,770 | 5,608,463 | 13,451,738 
Printing and publishing....... 55 12,115, 208, 3,646 | 4,480,452 | 3,578,481 | 12,771,011 
Machinery-nrse seemiee eee rare 25 17,516, 138 3,267 | 4,213,980 | 4,442,057 | 10,469,144 


62 8,138,084 3,645 | 2,187,462 | 5,270,424 9,747,050 
35 9,412,718 8,041 | 2,293,938 | 5,427,519 9,311,627 
17 11, 856, 253 1,073 | 1,329,513 | 5,402,905 9,217,135 
46 8,078,459 2,911 | 2,174,106 } 5,164,207 9,197,134 


7 12,076, 729 1,628 | 1,488,844 | 4,919,277 9,059,065 


Furnishing goods (men’s)...... 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 
Paints and varnishes.......... 
Biscuits, confectionery and 

CHOWAN CULA cee ew oe es 
‘Explosives, ammunition, fire- 

works and matches......... 


Petroleum products........... 4 9,677,552 676 979,712 | 6,710,109 8, 667, 838 
Planing mills, sash and door 

factories..... A dea eon ecto os 284 10, 812,583 2,464 | 2,219,404 | 4,545,112 8,380,570 
Printing and bookbinding..... 209 8,068, 276 2,644 | 3,120,775 | 2,369,070 7,895,105 
Sheet metal products.......... 16 7,462, 734 1,677 | 1,798,716 | 3,666,137 6,961,175 
Gas, illuminating and fuel..... 4 6,999, 625 1,124 1,425,271 2,161,354 6,441,871 
HUT POOUSi a st omlacistarders cise eae 76 5,815, 861 1,224 | 1,307,179 | 3,809,738 6,415, 263 


5 14, 894, 674 2,162 | 2,394,291 | 1,960,657 5,475, 585 
54 2,575, 207 1,843 | 1,533,197 | 2,702,629 5,251,510 


Shipbuilding and repairs...... 
Hatsiand Caps:. tess -< eo 


Bags, cotton and jute.......... 3 2,188,788 298 _ 278,570 | 4,602,347 5,149,029 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 
pressed gaseS......-....--- 10 8,362, 333 608 811,473 1,377,794 4,953,172 


63 4,029,946 1,850 | 1,850,033 | 1,684,677 4,748,071 
23 10, 218,338 1,315 | 1,365,738 | 1,370,123 4,599,059 


9 12,550, 280 1,189 } 1,442,960 | 1,011,769 4,597, 849 


72 5,179,593 2,281 | 1,987,011 742, 288 4,366,892 
10 5, 845, 085 1,360 | 1,466,105 | 1,457,927 4,189,038 
9 3,488, 705 639 746, 222 900, 902 4,169, 845 


nS 


Furniture and upholstering.... 
Hardware and tools........... 
Rolled iron, steel products, 

pig iron,. ferro-alloys, etc... 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

OVS os alee a onic tepaieteleroteretetees 
Glassprodiictsiavs..0es sees 
Wire and wire goods........... 


Total, forty leading in- 


@USUTICS: 7.0.05 he eee 5,645 | 973,755,646 | 138,968 140,666,683 |334,965,480 | 673,533,908 
Grand Total, all indus- 
CPiCS: 2 ee Rios 6,995 |1,136,033,133 | 168,245 |169, 686,055 412,460,003 | 820,563,757 


Percentage of forty indus- 
80-3 85-7 82-5 83-5 80-1 82-0 
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3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1925. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1925 represented nearly 52 p.c. 
of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in 
importance in this respect, amounted to about 28 p.c. This premier position in 
manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, 
as the following percentages show:—in 1924, 52 p.c.; 1923, 52 p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 
1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, 
in spite of the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces such 
as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing 
production more than equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. | 

The automobile manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1925 came first in the 
value of its products, which amounted to $110,835,380, as compared with $104,- 
522,309 for the flour and grist-milling industry, which held second place. Other 
important industries in descending order, with the value of their products in 1925, 
were:—slaughtering and meat-packing, $94,427,211; pulp and paper, $74,179,929. 
As compared with 1924, automobile manufacturing showed a gain of over $22,- 
000,000 and advanced from second to first place. Flour and grist-mill products, 
which held first place in 1924, showed a reduction of over $1,500,000. Slaughtering 
and meat-packing showed an increase of over $16,000,000 and pulp and paper 
manufacturing showed a slight increase over the figures for 1924. 

As an indication of the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as com- 
pared with Quebec, the percentage which the 40 leading industries bear to the total 
manufacturing of the province is higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than 
Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments 
and employees. This feature of industrial development in Ontario is more marked 
if the ten leading industries be taken and comparison made with provinces other 
than Quebec. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
is pre-eminent is that of automobile manufacturing, which is carried on in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario leads, with the 
percentage which its production bore to that of the Dominion in 1925, are as follows:— 
agricultural implements, 95 p.c.; leather tanneries, 85 p.c.; rubber goods, 79 p.c.; 
furniture and upholstering, 78 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 
69 p.c.; electric apparatus and supplies, 68 p.c.; castings and forgings, 66 p.c.; 
steel and rolled products, pig iron, etc., 63 p.c.; slaughtering and meat-packing, 
58 p.c.; flour and grist-mill products, 56 p.c. 


12.—Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1925. 


Gross 
Estab- ne Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 an of of 
ments. DOYLE: Wages. Materisls. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
BUEGIAODULOB ss oho ve.cis sips sesig-c osm 11 74,678,451 10,301 | 17,249,270 | 74,166,378 | 110,835,380 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 664 29,012,816 3,154 3,483,077 | 90,811,425 104,522,309 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 24 80,352, 706 “5,488 | 7,032,749 | 76,793,615 94,427,211 
PUlp Bd PANET siius cleo ke ae 45 170,462, 147 10,050 | 14,452,522 | 31,672,039 74,179,929 
Rubber goods (including foot- 

WORE) 1 tee Mier rsh Bee nists Se 28 54,353,969 8,990 | 10,796,430 | 32,597,694 62,360,401 
Butter and cheese............. 1,009 16, 853, 677 5,369 | 5,258,514 | 48,791,824 | 61,678, 608 
ee aht and power....... 418 356,375,495 6, 290 9,657, 160 = 49,651,990 

“lectrical apparatus and - 

pliesio.3.. : : ~rawes fe ae cig 91 53,563,573 8,868 9,862,246 | 17,126,501 40, 952, 860 
Castings and forgings.......... 188 55,475, 604 11,450 | 14,250,584 | 15,357,728 | 40,613, 286 
PERE RR See Sete fe cs 710 52,755,427 8,361 8,490,771 | 22,078,392 36, 141,672 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves 109 35, 846,327 10,759 | 8,873,932 | 20,020,546 | 36,085,171 
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12.—Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1925 


—concluded. 
* Gross 
Estab- Tin Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 6 and of of 
- ments. Brovece: Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

GUCTS eR eC ne ae 877 15,459, 466 5,886 | 6,720,214 | 15,488,996 | 28,552,332 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 179 13, 145, 150 8,504 |] 8,859,385 | 16,110,263 | 28,094,100 
Non-ferrous metal smelting. .. 4 30, 694, 160 2,431 | 8,455,754 | 5,822,350 | 27,040,892 
Biscuits, confectionery and 

Chewine muimiee eae ye. 169 23, 688, 367 6,067 | 5,899,026 | 12,597,770 | 26,383,977 
Printing and publishing....... 280 21,548, 753 6,274 9,032,199 6,492, 169 24,495, 813 
Agricultural implements....... 43 79,115,119 7,143 8,629,977 | 10,613,864 | 23,361,259 
Planing mills, sash and door 

TACtOTIGS “eR tae ie ee 328 27,431,873 5,213 | 5,931,848-] 13,165,619 | 22,624,982 
Steel and rolled products, pig 

NON (UCase eres eieioe 14 51,392,949 2,457 | 4,321,064 | 11,057,354 | 22,348,471 
Leather tanneries............. 36 25,110,814 3,046 3,377,099 | 15,381,967 22,309,980 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- ee | 

pressed gases................ 18 25,997, 700 1,654} 2,425,421 | 11,289,962 | 21,464,766 
Furniture and upholstering.... 208 27,754, 862 6,785 7, 204, 222 7,722,107 21,124,384 
Sheet metal products.......... 67 17, 133, 609 3,772 | 4,425,628 | 10,937,809 | 20,892,643 
Petroleum products........... 7 16,969, 751 1,824 | 2,797,730 | 15,808,948 | 20,425,854 
Machineryaa: ee sence nak 111 86, 908, 205 4,827 6, 239, 639 6, 252, 294 18, 962,328 
Printing and bookbinding..... 357 17, 127, 299 4,993 | 6,202,828} 5,115,235 | 16,129,472 
Fruit and vegetable canning, | 

CVADOTALING, CbCo ac. asivess we 164 19, 662, 959 4,761 1,984,046 | 9,056,761 | 15,711,169 
Cotton yarn and cloth......... 16 16, 657, 638 4,338 8,453,571 8,313,478 14, 721,113 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 54 7,707, 767 3,560 | 4,528,708 | 6,695,462 | 14,037,515 
Brass and copper products..... 58 12,885,924 2,744 | 3,411,067 8,052, 255 14, 035, 823 
Boots and shoes (leather) ..... 61 10, 283, 275 4,467 4,206,772 6, 824,560 13, 669, 274 
Woollen: clotlw, aa. een cence. 42 18,128, 132 3,082 | 3,012,779 | %aid,070 | 12,982,583 
Hardware and tools........... 79 19,481,265 4,056 4,649,177 4,421, 809 12, 822,590 
Condensed milk 20 6, 274,389 694 854,304 | 8,735,270 | 12,072,918 
Soaps, washing compounds and = 

toilet preparations........... 47 11,076, 202 1,259 1,565, 844 6, 630, 784 11,092, 205 
Railway rolling stock......... 17 22,321,459 8,859 | 5,098,485 | 5,388,087 | 10,405,571 
Automobile supplies........... 43 8,488,468 1,801 2,372,521 5, 874,548 10,385, 695 
Lithographing and engraving... 66 11, 067, 243 2,968 4,434,384 8, 134, 214 10,322, 625 
Paints, pigments and varnishes 29 6,993, 844 902 1,345,976 5,400,476 9,660,171 
Boxes and bags, paper......... 61 9,946,181 2,508 | 2,544,828 | 4,693,200 9,324,151 


Total, forty leading in- 
@ustries:.. dons. sees 6,752 |1,540,183,017 | 201,455 |238,691,751 |684, 212,128 |1,226,903,473 


Grand Total, all industries 9,386 |1,925,593,482 | 262,483 |307,304,007 |828, 939,668 |1,527,154,660 


4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1925. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the 
Prairie Provinces. During 1925, as will be seen from Table 13, the gross value 
of the products of flour-mills was greater in each instance than that of any other 
industry and amounted to $19,450,481 in Manitoba, $12,468,343 in Saskatchewan 
and $16,213,735 in Alberta, a combined total of over 23 p.c. of the gross value of 
products of manufactures in these provinces. The second industry in point of 
gross production is slaughtering and meat-packing, with products valued at $18,- 
860,389 in Manitoba and $14,538,881 in Alberta. Butter and cheese-making 
showed a gross value of production of $8,092,802 in Manitoba, $7,373,498 in Saskat- 
chewan and $8,188,104 in Alberta. 

The importance of these industries, based on the natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. Attention 
may also be drawn to the generation of electric light and power in all three provinces 
and to the production of petroleum in Alberta. 


a 


a ae 
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13.—Statistics of Ten Leading ceipeapiahey of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


Nore.—Other leading industries of the Prairie Provinces, statistics of which cannot be given because 
there are fewer than three establishments in each industry, are:—in Saskatchewan, petroleum products 
and slaughtering and meat-packing; in Alberta, malt and malt-mills, men’s furnishing goods and railway 
rolling stock. The statisties for these industries are included in the grand total. 


MANITOBA. 
Gross 
Estab- ne Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. ineece and of of 
ments. pIOvecs. Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Flour and grist-mill products.. 36 6,530,119 597 730,337 | 17,368,935 | 19,450,481 
Slaughtering and meat-packing i 6,145, 724 1,358 1,679,883 | 14,763,506 18, 860,389 
Railway rolling stock......... 3 8,485,115 4,338 5, 635,031 8, 610.046 9, 863, 162 
Butter and cheese............. 63 2,766, 852 813 1,140,945 | 5,229,282 8, 092, 802 
Bags, cotton and jute.......... 4 2,045, 539 284 297, 709 4,232,985 5,022,085 
Electric light and power....... 37 85,610,354 872 1,341,313 - 4,767,119 
BTOWOLIORN See entree. a 8,654, 812 494 705, 490 1,095,916 4,397,859 
Printing and publishing....... 64 3,278,810 1,015 1,633, 080 988,575 4,255,575 
Printing and bookbinding..... 55 38,180,507 1,125 | 1,478,276 | 1,294,479 3,541, 264 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
GUCURW sca sare Oot at bea 94 1,812,054 660 779,356 | 1.599,873 3,303,467 
Total, ten leading indus- 
Uy Cr Gee ae Oe ee ae 370 73,509, 886 11,556 | 15,421,420 | 59,183,597 | 81,554,208 
Grand Total, all industries 769 | 120,362,288 20,023 | 25,286,173 | 71,683,113 | 124,145,763 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Flour and grist-mill products... 61 4,210,715 569 801,222 | 10,586,543 12, 468, 343 
Butter and cheese............. 78 3,475, 233 604 759,356 | 4,910,680 7,373,498 
Electric light and power....... 134 8,761,597 444 605, 884 - 2, 862.368 
Printing and publishing........ 116 2,577,790 673 | 1,116,978 615, 692 2,851,539 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
LOR ee he teas A ieicl ata anal 96 1,210,027 345 422,321 862, 885 1,785,181 
Planing mills, sash and door 
RRCLOLI OSs tis ser seeaiy tad sto- oh rk 14 1,278,194 265 320, 897 565, 674 1,126, 875 
BRS weries Gwe thanie eee at 3 926, 033 73 101, 834 403, 117 779,273 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
vic? oo a oe OB 14 479,615 223 221,252 81, 806 497,194 
RLWC CULES Sa rele tere oscicelodecatarys 12 693,538 220 137,346 195,913 371,189 
OTAtCd WALOTESnces oc tebpsees 16 553,592 74 84, 203 151,972 359, 290 
Total, ten leading indus- 
Cries: Ceres Seiten cas'= 544 24,166,334 3,490 | 4,571,293 | 18,374,282 | 30,474,750 
Grand Total, all industries 650 31,607,896 4,402 | 5,755,629 | 24,353,581 | 40,093,273 
ALBERTA, 
Flour and grist-mil! products.. 65 6, 929, 787 586 764,708 | 13,460,069 16, 218, 735 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 6 5,711, 691 1,217 | 1,605,448 | 11,321,849 | 14,538,881 
Butter and cheese............. 103 2,952, 167 641 797,371 6, 153,469 8, 188, 104 
Petroleum products........... aa 5,431,170 227 373,757 8, 742,372 5,458, 412 
Brewonce se rei a. neste: 6 6,430, 855 362 560, 861 1,515, 834 4,578, 295 
Electric light and power....... 76 14, 946,921 573 857, 138 - 3,533, 728 
Bread and other bakery pro- f 
GTS Soh eon ierars eee ek 116 1,424, 502 485 558, 681 1, 260, 665 2,523,276 
Printing and publishing........ 53 2,700,027 456 794, 900 442,160 2,259, 146 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 13 605, 008 158 170, 762 463,995 1,067, 752 
DR WENPNA Joes So tr ete arc efaas 43 1,302,774 468 367,773 442,213 996, 593 
Total, ten leading indus- 
BEMCS orien oc acisateree he 485 48, 434, 902 5,173 | 6,851,399 | 38,802,626 | 59,357,922 
Grand Total, all industries TBA 69,805,848 9,364 | 11,785,604 | 45,855,910 75,113,517 


5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1925.! 


British Columbia was in 1925 the third most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $218,775,835. Almost 25 p.c. 
of this production, or $53,851,612, is seen in Table 14 to be that of the saw-milling 
industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of 


1 Ineluding the Yukon Territory. 
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the province is emphasised if to this figure be added $15,436,666, the gross value 
of products of the pulp and paper industry and $2,970,718, that of the planing mills 
and sash and door factories. Second in importance among the industries of the 
province is that of fish-curing and packing, with a gross value of products of 
$19,769,631, followed by the pulp and paper industry, electric light and power 
generation and slaughtering and meat-packing. 


14._Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1925. 


Nors.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given becauce there are fewer than 3 
establishments in each industry, are: non-ferrous metal smelting, sugar refining and petroleum products. 
The statistics for these industries are included in the grand total. 


Gross 
Estab- hone Salaries Cost Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 and of of 
ments PiOvees: Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Sawmills. s.1 preee Mie ae: 314 78, 985, 887 13,917 | 15,938,079 | 28,871,174 | 53,851,612 

Fish-curing and packing....... 145 14, 844, 219 7,438 3,351,518 | 11,636,277 19, 769, 631 

Pulpiandipapery...c-8 0. sese 6 39, 668, 690 2,411 | 4,436,549 | 3,986,008 | 15,436,666 

Electric light and power....... 64 63, 247,049 1,079 1,717,420 ae 9,326, 590 

Slaughtering and meat-packing is 2,619,305 547 7387, 295 7,628, 888 8,786,310 

Printing and publishing........ 46 3,554, 360 1,150 | 1,870,856 | 1,093,990 4,505,421 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

ucts eRe Vee Se t Bee. 153 1,861, 280 766 976,972 | 2,221,074 4,234, 878 

Sheet metal products.......... 16 2,184, 652 594° 679,420 2,881, 830 4,231,007 

Butter and cheese............. 37 1,516, 830 479 653,130 | 2,926,556 3,904, 698 
Fruit and vegetable canning, 

evaporating, etc............. 29 2,238,060 1,189 577, 853 2,350,216 3,551, 274 

BIewerlesss: ee eee eee 10 5,457,799 284 476, 580 1,512,063 3,382,514 

Shipbuilding and repairs...... 12 4,876,978 aro 915,094 477, 732 3,103, 782 
Planing mills, sash and door 

fA CTONOS rR eer eck: 39 2,833,491 847 | 1,050,323 | 1,496,689 2,970,718 

Coffee and spices.............. 8 647, 826 95 101,956 2,177,281 2,731,406 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

NOL Ky Are tee BRS 2c SA 56 1,484, 390 1,128] 1,101,378 252,540 2,094,601 
Total, fifteen leading in- 

dustries 24.48% F-20528 940 | 226,020,816 33,499 | 34,584,428 | 69,512,318 | 141,881,108 


Grand Total, all industries 1,434 | 313,494,283 43,548 | 49,112,628 |118,826,980 | 218,775,835 


4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1925 in all establishments irrespective of the number 
of employees was $3,808,309,981, as compared with $3,538,813,460 in 1924, and 
with $3,190,026,358 in 1921, an increase of 19-4 p.c. in 4 years. 

The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investments of capital. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 was 49-5 
p.c. of the total, 50-6 p.c. in 1921, 52-3 p.c. in 1922, 52-5 p.c. in 1923, 51-8 p.c. 
in 1924 and 50-4 p.c. in 1925. The percentage employed in the plants of Quebec 
was 30-5 in 1920, 30-8 in 1921, 29-9 in 1922, 29-9 in 1923, 29-5 in 1924 and 29-9 
in 1925. Pritish Columbia held third place in 1925 with a capital of 8-3 p.c. of 
the total, while Manitoba, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick followed in the order 
named, with proportions of between 2 p.c. and 4 p.c. each. (Table 15.) 
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From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country 
is invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1925, with an invest- 
ment of 23-8 p.c. of the total. Leaving the miscellaneous group out of consideration, 
the iron and steel group was second with 14-9 p.c., and the vegetable products 
group third, with 11-5 p.c. The proportion of the capital employed by the miscel- 
laneous group, including the electric power industry, increased from 18-4 p.c. 
in 1921 to 21-8 p.c. in 1925 (Table 16). 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of 
interest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, 
buildings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1923 
the proportion had increased to 64 p.c., in 1924 to 65 p.c. and in 1925 to 66 p.e. 
The fixed assets amounted to $2,525,173,575 in 1925, while quick assets, including 
the materials on hand, stock in process, cash and sundries, were valued at $1,283,- 
136,406. Details by industrial groups and by provinces are given in Table 17. 


15.—Provincial Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1918-1925. 


Provinces. 1918.} 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Prince Edward Island............. 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Wowaticotias- 208n, Code sacs comin: 4-3 4-1 4-2 3:3 3:3 3-2 3-1 3-1 
INGweBrunswithkthinia jc. «seen estas 2-5 2-8 3-1 3-1 2°5 2-5 2°5 2-4 
(OhUC) Ore te oe Bm a ee 28-5 29-3 30-5 30-8 29-9 29-9 29-5 29-9 
Ontario. 223.5%. 49-9 49-0 49-5 50-6 52-3 52-5 51-8 50-4 
Manitoba 3°3 3°3 3-4 2-9 2-7 2-7 3-1 3-2 
Saskatchewan 1-2 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 
Alberta ees: araues : _ a 1-8 1-7 1-7 1:8 1-9 1-8 

British Columbia . : y : : , , 7 
RI CAMMGAMOIE Schr ucags eas: Ort | fene-4 } COE OD POR tee Tal 8-3 
Mo Gal 5 gos euiS osc tadashi 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 


16.—Distribution of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1924 and 1925. 


1924. 
Industrial Groups. 
Percent- Percent- 
Amount. age. Amount. aie, 
Pe ea EE EEE eee 
$ $ 

Marea le DTOU Giese stieiars atetetel ct, c io lerciors prataichelaig« a\elsacatere)s 414,922,612 11:7 | 439,490. 764 11-5 
Asset prelate EA GN Oe ee tots ete caidaie aeatbinte aah 208, 466, 666 5-9 | 210,015,438 5-5 
Textile products.......-.-.-.cscecccccssceneccscseres 298, 665,942 8-4 | 305,776,409 8-1 
Wood alld Paper. ..<cvremencs siecle ee comers cvisens eons: 879,307,261 24-9 | 907,204,530 23 - 
Tron And its products. ...1.sccc0ccscetcsge se receseeess 535,924,351 15-1 567,912,477 14-9 
Hin -tarrOuR MCT see oe holies ow islelenieiciacjesesse se. 114,354,971 3-2 181, 600, 227 4-8 
Wontmetallic mineraise. 200.8 cole s ch coc ceevecene 235,613,111 6-7 239, 823, 825 6:3 
Chemicals and allied products............+0+e+++e00 126,495, 685 3-6 | 126,483,348 3-3 
Miscellaneous industries. ...........eseeeeeceesccece: 725, 062, 861 20-5 | 830.002, 963 21-8 

LO OA Bree eR tem SSSI TOC C Irate 3,538,813, 460 100-0 |3,808,309, 981 100-0: 
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17._Forms of Capital employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1925. 


Working Capital. 


Fixed Capital, 


Number Tanai Materials Cash, 

Description. of buil a 3 on hand, trading and Total 
establish- anatan a x stocks in operating capital. 

ments. te yy process and accounts 

ES miscellaneous} and bills 

supplies. receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Grand Total............ 22,331 | 2,525,173,575 | 694,918,828 588,217,578 | 3,808,309, 981 


0 OS SS SS ee 


(A) BY PROVINCES. 


mT 


Prince Edward Island........... 318 1,685, 453 466,533 424,691 2,576, 677 
INO van CO Ula nace octcs sais hier 1,184 94,651,909 13,571, 152 9,103,430 117,326,491 
New brunswick a. aesee-creee 861 62, 125,258 19, 241,957 10, 142,718 91,509, 933 
(ANKE Sic Oe nd anmua no boc C or CamOnE On: 6,995 777,375, 677 195,373,813 | 163,283,643 | 1,136,033, 183 
OTWGATLO Nears errote teeta re tolotes steve mee 9,386.) 1,207,098,214 | 381,268,193 | 337,227,075 | 1,925,593, 482 
Niemi uO Dal vermnttisiere eters ele eels iore 769 86,515,540 19,168,008 14, 678, 690 120, 362, 238 
Saskatchewam...........0-.-++.- 650 22,676,021 5,307,383 3,624,492 31, 607, 896 
Wlbortehe ect Sydameat Mere ners ec necetes 734 49,922,142 12,016,037 7, 867, 669 69, 805, 848 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 1,434 223,123,361 48,505, 752 41,865,170 313,494, 283 


Dee ee 


(B) BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


See eS 


Vegetable products.............. 4,558 246,196,266 | 112,055,229 81, 239, 269 439,490, 764 
Animal prOoguctisncad ae eee esa se 4,892 104, 456, 792 60, 286, 898 45,271,748 210,015, 438 
Mextileyproducts anaes ereie ae eter 1,640 154, 044, 891 82,905,441 68, 826,077 305,776,409 
Wood and paper......... Ee 6, 652 607, 272,548 172,086, 600 127, 845,382 907, 204, 530 
Tron and its products.. Ae 1,075 327,078,561 126, 676, 186 114, 157, 730 567,912,477 
Non-ferrous metals...... : 378 98,586, 400 44,052,687 38,961, 140 181, 600, 227 
Non-metallic minerals........... 1,191 181,017,528 88, 694, 325 20,111,972 239, 823,825 
Chemicals and allied products... 510 69, 364, 543 28, 695,068 28,423, 737 126,483, 348 
Miscellaneous industries.......... 1,435 737,156,046 29,466, 394 63, 380, 523 830,002, 963 


Dee SS 


2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1925 was in that year 544,225, as com- 
pared with 508,503 in the same industries in 1924 and 525,267 in 1923.1 The 
1925 employees included 77,623 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from 
the manufacturers at the end of each year, and 466,602 wage-earners, the average 
number employed, as derived from the manufacturers’ records of numbers on the 
pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. 

The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentage of those employed 
in each year to those employed in 1917, and dividing it into the volume of manu- 
facturing production in each year (see Table 4 for method used in obtaining this 
figure), the quotient gives a tentative conclusion regarding the efficiency of produc- 
tion per person employed in years subsequent to 1917, as compared with that year. 
How far the increased efficiency may be due to the use of improved appliances of 
production, (the horse-power used per wage-earner employed increased from 3-04 
in 1917 to 6-29 in 1925), how far to increased efficiency in the employees and how 
far to improvements in methods of organization, is a problem which cannot be solved 
for the country as a whole with our present information. It may, however, be 


1 For statistics showing the trend of employment in manufacturing industries in 1926 and 1927, see 
in the index, ‘‘“Employment as reported by employers”. 
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possible for those having intimate knowledge of the business of individual firms 
to solve this problem with approximate accuracy for their own particular plants. 
The table here published may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence 
of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this connection 
it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, 
many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their inefficiency being at the 
time concealed by the prevailing inflation of prices. 


18.—Salaried and Wage-earning Employees in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-1925. 


eee eee a a a i 
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So aia es ee mes 
Salaried: Wage- Total of Number umber Efficiency 

Years. ; of Employ-| of Volume fo) 
Employees.| Harners. |Employees. ees relative] of Mf’d. | Production. 

to 1917. Products. 
No. No. No. p.c. 

SON sare atlas vse Sire Sues se oe ih 68, 726 552,968 621, 694 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ROR get ins ee Secor nets’ oe 70,706 547,599 618,305 99-5 102-1 102-6 
1 OE oles be ae Perens 81, 681 529, 327 611,008 98-3 98-3 100-0 
TVs SO RE Bn Ol eee oNO 83,015 526,571 609, 586 98-1 95-2 97-0 
Oe es Oe eer: cet 74, 873 381, 203 456,076 73-4 87-4 119-1 
WD reise ce etacke metas uta es 76,040 398,390 474, 430 76°3 97-8 128-2 
AO uhiccattierosoeicitere sien meten oc 78,273 446,994 525, 267 84-5 106-8 126-4 
RO DARE arr acute sa oaeles wis cloenets 76,280 432,273 508,503 81-8 104-7 128-0 
TKR en eee en arenas 77, 623 466, 602 544, 225 87-5 112-4 128-5 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1925, derived 
from the census of manufactures, are shown in Table 5 of this section. 

According to these statistics, the 22,331 establishments covered employed 
77,623 salaried employees and 466,602 wage-earners, a total of 544,225 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 143 were classed as salary 
earners and 857 as wage-earners; the former earned 24-0 p.c. and the latter 76:0 
p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1925.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 42,159 or 54-3 p.c. of all employees on salaries were employ- 
ed in Ontario; of this number 31,644 were males and 10,515 were females. The 
proportion that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the total number of such 
workers was 52-4 p.c., while female office employees constituted 61-0 p.c. of the 
total. In Quebec, which, with 20,904 persons, recorded the second largest number 
of salaried workers, were situated 27-9 p.c. of the male and 23-6 p.c. of the female 
salaried employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion of male than 
female salaried employees, having 6-3 p.c. of male to 4-3 p.c. of female salary 
earners. Of the total salaries, $77,806,238 or 54-3 p.c. was reported in Ontario, 
$39,349,016 or 26-9 p.c. in Quebec, and $8,793,457 or 5-9 p.c. in British Columbia. 

The male wage-earners numbered 359,595 and the female 107,007; 47-7 p.c. 
of the former and 45-6 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. Quebec manu- 
facturers reported 29-5 p.c. of the males as compared with 38-4 p.c. of the females, 
while British Columbia had 9-4 p.c. of the males and 5-0 p.c. of the females. As 
to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 50-5 p.c. of the total, Quebec 28-6 p.c. and 
British Columbia 8-8 p.c. 

Distribution by Industries.—The wood and paper industries, with 17,197 
persons, reported a larger number of salaried employees than any other group, 
having 22-2 p.c. of the total and paying 22-9 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 23-7 
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p.c. of the total wage-earners belonged to this group, which paid out 25-5 p.c. 
of the wages. Only 8-5 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the 
wood and paper industries, as compared with 28-2 p.c. of the total number of 
men on wages. The textile industries came next in order in respect of workers, 
having 18-6 p.c. of the wage-earners, who earned 14-6 p.c. of the wages; the number 
of female workers in these industries formed 48-1 p.c. of the total females and the 
males only 9-8 p.c. of the aggregate of male wage-earners. In the iron and steel 
group, 16-7 p.c. of the total workers were paid 20-6 p.c. of the total wages. The 
number of men employed in these industries constituted 20-9 p.c. of the total 
male wage-earners in 1925, while only 2-6 p.c. of the total female wage-earners 
were engaged in iron and steel plants. 

19.—Percentag¢s of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces 

and Groups of Industries, 1925. 


ee ee 
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Employees on Employees on 
Salaries. Wages. 
Provinces and Groups. —___ |. Salaries, | |—————_——— Wages. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
PROVINCES. p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. 

Prince Edward Island........... 0:3 0-2 0-3 0-4 0-9 0-9 
INGVaiSCOulba-cae sence tener 2-0 2-1 2-0 3:3 3-0 2-1 
New Bronswickacsauncease aioe 2-2 1-9 2-1 3-3 3-4 2-4 
Quebec eevee ee kaoereiees 27-9 23°6 26:9 29-5 88-4 28-6 
Ontario. ere ee ce cts eee canoe 52-4 61-0 54-3 47-7 45-6 50-5 
Manitoba: sven verecteete voeriyeiont: 4-6 4-0 4-5 3-8 2-5 4-1 
Saskatehewan....-.c.<se0c<0 a<l0*- 1-6 1-0 1:5 0-8 0-3 0-8 
INI Dorlas tte eee 2-7 1-9 2-5 1-8 0-9 1-8 
British Columbia and Yukon... 6-3 4-3 5-9 9-4 5-0 8-8 

Mota cso o3. res cae 160-6 106-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vegetable products.............. 12-7 12-2 13-0 11-8 18-7 12-0 
Animal proGducetae. wane nied mie 14-1 9-8 10-9 10-7 14-0 8-8 
Roextile products: «c-mcseiseer eee 8-8 14:7 10-7 9-8 48-1 14-6 
Wood and papericscsusce lelscsieeete 22-2 22-1 22-9 28-2 8-5 25-5 
Iron and its products..:....:...- 16-0 14-6 17-0 20-9 2-6 20-6 
Non-ferrous metals............-. 6-5 7:2 6-7 5-3 3°4 5-8 
Non-metallic minerals........... 4-2 3-7 4-1 5-7 0-8 5-3 
Chemicals and allied products. . 4-7 5-8 5-3 2-1 2-3 2-2 
Miscellaneous industries......... 10-8 9-9 9-4 5-5 1-6 5-2 


Fe ce Ns a 

Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1925.—A monthly 
record of the number of wage-earners, by sex, employed in Canadian manufactures, 
as compiled by the Census of Industry, is given in Table 20, which shows that the 
peak of employment was in September, when manufacturing generally was at a 
high level. The number engaged in factories increased steadily from the beginning 
of 1925 until June; during July and August less activity was reported, while employ- 
ment reached its maximum in the following month. During this period of almost 
continuous expansion, 70,914 persons were added to the pay rolls of the reporting 
manufacturers. 

While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in June, the number of female workers was greatest in October, 
chiefly on account of seasonal activity in the vegetable and fruit preserving group, 
which employs a considerable proportion of women. Textiles, the one group in 
which the majority of workers are women, also reported more than average employ- 
ment during the autumn. 
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20.—Total Number of Wage-earners employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1925. 


Months. Males. Females. Total. 
PEAT Sade ok tie nce ee Oe Telecare Ae SO ee SISOS hemes en cle e:s 310,598 90,940 401,538 
SFR eT Oe 82 eraavo tT atcloeh ca hive Gee eel c'a(a = ofaiaflela beige aids large senor 318,517 93,449 411,966 
WRENN gee croc Serre os cisraiciene slaterolae qin) elses laters # OIE Halwa aie 330, 806 “ 95,186 425,992 
ONS te, 5 ae Sp SS aE DA eae Oa ee ae 847,755 96,277 444, 032 
ES eg eae eee tics 1 <b Ws cis ST epsitls Seta bio Pelee wis Glas goaacsnaiee a%aee 366, 986 99,128 466,114 
DURE ee ne sic DECAL RR RS ee ne eRe Cee ee ATs oaeD 6518 ale Blew 371,957 99,517 471,474 
PPNNN Ge me See ES ig we bu SPasaratatal cinta: efotanehara ieleve eves dieTah es ala a7aiptaletelal estar 368, 804 98,208 467,012 
Apr tas Bette sich ars searal oevoiave sie ata ntsiate © © aes aide Be bia Ae PANO RS ie Win rwiae Wowisie 365, 876 99,908 465,784 
September 366,270 106, 182 472,452 
GEOG ee cote AES lek chicmre ee deat ee 364, 066 106,215 470,281 
November 348,721 103,705 452,426 
Deremper2.;.c.2s.t es ES Se SO Se ee aes Bas 337, 605 100, 053 437, 658 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—During 1925, each plant, on 
the average, operated full time 230 days. The average day was 8-9 hours. The 
time in operation and the average number of hours worked are shown by provinces 
and industrial groups in Table 21. 


21.—_Number of Days in Operation and of Hours worked per Shift in the 
Manufactures of Canada, by Provinces and Groups, 1925. 


Time in O Numb state A 

ime in Operation—Number ays in verage 

Neaker of Days. Full Time] Hours 
Provinces and Groups. Wetablighe ea ara 

sions: Full Part | qaje1 |Establish-] Shift. 

time time.1 o. ment. 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island............... 318 37,542 - - 118 8-8 
Noga Scotia.) 62 hs aseweanerts nna 1,184 208, 923 - - 176 8-0 
IN Gy ESEQHS WACK dec.cteaisciaqsieistere creer aa; 861 146, 049 - - 170 9-4 
Qrehec eee Ae aot. Soe ois teatdedicce 6,995 1,535,424 - - 220 9-1 
WORE RTIQ ere serie tees oe ara crepe vrais 9,386 2,281,471 - - 2438 8-9 
MaAnICO DA sere oes cise c's tials eatetnareite: 769 206, 940 - - 269 8-5 
Saskatchewals ts cnesash sti acs 650 181,404 - - 279 8-8 
Betta case os Patek ek ota 734 196,481 - - 268 8-6 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 1,434 348,975 - - 243 8-6 
Totals). sss et 22,331; 5,143,209 ~ - 230 8-9 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 

Vegetable products................-: 4,558 1,107,365 90, 821 207,030 243 9-2 
AMINA DIOGUCTS Ss... ste ainiets selene bce 4,892 1,042,525 25, 167 15,971 213 8-9 
Textileproducts! sai: pisces sie’ Wtere x 1,640 413,540 42,937 36,611 252 8-9 
Wood. gid papors<\-2 50.025 waco emeede 6,652) 1,262,853 92,617} 666,925 190 9-0 
Iron and its products............... 1,075 310,487 - - 289 8-8 
Non-ferrous metals...............-- 378 109,078 - - 289 8-5 
Non-metallic minerals.............. 1,191 276,987 - - 233 9-3 
Chemicals and allied products...... 510 143,513 - - 281 8-8 
Miscellaneous industries............ 1,435 476, 861 9,757 11, 049} - 332 8-7 


1 Information on these points is incomplete for a number of industrial groups. 
3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1925. 


The total amount disbursed by manufacturers in salaries and wages during 
1925 was $596,015,171 paid to 544,225 workers, as compared with $559,884,045 
paid to 508,503 persons in 1924, and $571,470,028 paid to 525,267 employees in 
1923. Of the 1925 aggregate, $143,056,516 or 24-0 p.c. was paid to 77,623 salaried 
employees who constituted 14-3 p.c. of the total number, and $452,958,655 or 76-0 
p.c. was paid in wages to 466,602 wage-earners, who formed 85-7 p.c. of the aggre- 
gate number of employees. * 
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The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1925 was 
$1,843, compared with $1,831 in 1924, $1,824 in 1923 and $1,791 in 1922. The 
average wage paid was $971 in 1925, $972 in 1924, $959 in 1923 and $939 in 1922. 


The increase of 7-8 p.c. recorded in aggregate wages in 1925 as compared with 
the preceding year was accompanied by a 7-9 p.c. gain in the number of operatives 
employed, while the average wage showed practically no change. Employees on 
salaries increased by 1-8 p.c. and aggregate salaries by 2-5 p.c., while average 
salaries advanced by 0-7 p.c. 


The proportion of female wage-earners per 1,000 was 229 and of male operatives 
771 during 1925, while in each 1,000 salary earners 222 were women and 778 were 
men. These proportions were practically the same as in the preceding year. The 
number of male salary earners increased by 1-6 p.c. in 1925 as compared with 1924, 
while there was a gain of 2-5 p.c. in the number of women office help employed. 
The percentages of increase among wage-earners were 7-93 for the males and 7-96 
for the females. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufactures.— 
Table 22 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average salary 
and wage paid in 1925 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also average 
earnings in 1924. 


There were successive rises in average salaries from Prince Edward Island to 
Quebec, while the mean in Ontario, unlike that in 1924, was slightly lower than 
in Quebec. In the Prairie Provinces, the averages were also smaller, especially 
in Saskatchewan, where salaries were, on the whole, below those in New Brunswick. 
In British Columbia and the Yukon the average, at $1,925, was higher than else- 
where in Canada. In Ontario 61 p.c. of the total female salary earners were employ- 
ed, as compared with 52 p.c. of the total male salaried workers; in Quebec and 
British Columbia, on the other hand, the proportion of women workers was lower 
than that of men. 


As in 1923 and 1924, there were steady increases in average wages from the 
eastern provinces through io Saskatchewan, where the mean for the year, $1,167, 
was the highest in the Dominion, being $196 greater than the general average. 
‘In that province, where the number employed in manufacturing was not large, 
there was an unusually small proportion of women workers, while many of the male 
employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, electric light and power 
industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward 
the opposite was the case. 


The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish-preserving 
and lumbering, tended to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces. Those 
industries, in which 37-1 p.c. of the reported employees were engaged, worked 
on the average only 92 and 97 days respectively during 1925. Quebec, in which 
the mean wage was below the general average, reported a larger proportion of 
female workers than the other provinces; of these a considerable number were 
employed in the textile, food and other industries. That province had 38-4 p.c. 
of the total number of women employed in manufacturing in the Dominion, as 
compared with 29-5 p.c. of the aggregate male operatives, but the 31-6 p.c. of the 
total wage-earners reported in Quebec received only 28-6 p.c. of the total wages, 
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On the other hand, in Ontario, where the mean was higher than the general average, 
47-7 p.c. of the total male and 45-6 p.c. of the total female, or 47-2 p.c. of the 
general aggregate, were paid 50-5 p.c. of the total wages disbursed. The fact that 
average wages in Alberta and British Columbia were lower than in Saskatchewan 
was partly a result of the seasonal nature of some of the industries in these provinces, 
especially fish and fruit-preserving and sawmilling in British Columbia. 


22._Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries and Average 
Salary and Wage, by Provinces, 1924 and 1925. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Provinces. 
Male. |Female.} Total. | 1925. | 1924. | Male. |Female.} Total. | 1925. | 1924. 
No. Ne. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 163 27 190] 795) 803 PP 900} 2,127] 198 192 
INiGva OOOLIN =. seek. 3 1,188 360} 1,548) 1,526] 1,502] 11,778} 3,247) 15,020} 647) 638 
New Brunswick.......... 1,313 331 1,644] 1,746] 1,708} 12,010 3,621} 15,631 740 713 
RONODOGr Ce screeds mnie at tats 16, 836 4,068} 20,904] 1,882] 1,827) 106,199] 41,142) 147,341 885 883 
RPA ee. trove sce 31,644] 10,515} 42,159] 1,846] 1,854) 171,564] 48,760] 220,324) 1,042) 1,039 
ETL 0 oy: Wee eo 2,775 693 3,468] 1,816] 1,776] 138,841 2,714] 16,555} 1,146} 1,122 
Saskatchewan............ 1,001 176 1,177] 1,690} 1,675 2,913 312 3,225) 1,167] 1,209 
PREC US ere ns sony oa Teese 1, 634 332 1,966] 1,747} 1,821 6, 389 1,009 7,398] 1,129] 1,168 
British Columbia and 
MVAKON skis eee wae 3, 831 736 4,567] 1,925] 1,928] 33,679 5,302} 38,981] 1,034] 1,148 
@anadass...7 60,385] 17,238] 77,623] 1,843] 1,881] 359,595] 107,007) 466,602) 971) 972 


Average Earnings in 40 Leading Industries.—Table 23 is a record of 
employees by sex and of average salaries and wages paid in the 40 leading industries 
of Canada during 1925, together with the average number of days the establishments 
in each industry operated. Averages for 1924 are also given. 

Average Salaries—In 18 industries the average salaries were in excess of 
$2,000; in 19 they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000, while in only three were 
they below $1,500 during 1925. None of the four groups paying the highest salaries 
—smoking and chewing tobacco, rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro- 
alloys, sugar refining and leather tanning—reported a proportion of female workers 
equal to the general percentage in the 40 industries, while the numbers employed 
were comparatively small. In the groups paying an average salary of over $2,000, 
only the automobile, castings and forgings, hardware and tools, paints and varnishes, 
hosiery and knit goods and leather footwear industries employed more than the 
general proportion of female office help. 

The lowest salaries, ranging between $1,000 and $1,500, were reported in the 
butter and cheese, fish-curing and packing and electric light and power industries, 
in all of which the percentage of women workers was below the average. Various 
factors contributed to reduce the mean yearly remuneration of these groups. Fish- 
preserving plants operate during a very short active season; butter and cheese 
factories, which also work below the average number of days, are mainly situated 
in small towns and country places, while the regularity of the work has an effect 
upon salaries in such establishments as electric light and power plants, many of 
which are also located in the smaller centres. 

Average Wages—The highest wages, varying between $1,300 and $1,600, 
were paid in the non-ferrous metal smelting, automobile, petroleum, electric light 
and power, rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro-alloys, acids, alkalies, 
salts and compressed gases, and printing and publishing industries, in all of which 
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the proportion of female workers was below the general average. In 15 industries, 
the wages paid averaged between $1,000 and $1,300; in 16 groups, they averaged 
between $500 and $1,000; while in two highly seasonal industries—fish-curing and 
packing and fruit and vegetable canning—they were under $500. In these two, 
the number of days in operation throughout the Dominion during 1925 averaged 
98 and 154 respectively; the proportion of female workers was also high, being 
42-3 p.c. in the former and 60-9 p.c. in the latter, as compared with the general pro- 
portion o! 21-9 p.c. in the 40 industries. In the textile divisions wages generally 
were low, employees in men’s clothing factories receiving the highest remuneration 
in the group. The proportion of women workers employed in these trades was 
large, while the number of days in operation was about the average. Sawmills 
worked on the average 101 days, employing only males, who were paid an average 
wage of $897 during the season of 1925. 


23._Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1925, with Average Number of Days 
operated by Plants in each Industry. 


SALARIES. 
eee. Oaww0—0>—>—FFW?O = 
Employees on Salaries. Average Salary. 
Industries. 
Male. Female. | Total. 1925. 1924. 
No. No. No. $ $ 

Pulp and paper..........ccesee eer ec esceeseeeeeeee: 2,550 421 2,971 2,328 DENA 
Flour and grist-mill products.............-.+++0+55- 953 211 1,164 1,859 1,865 
Slaughtering and meat-packing........-...-+++++--- 2,156 353 2,509 1,919 1,885 
Serer TUNES Aes ree ete eer ed ates ot eee letet orcleydiotote ofettatnvaleys 1, 826 223 2,049 2,022 1,890 
Butter and cheese... os c00 05.100 ies 05mm ceereecwerine 3,550 551 4,101 1,052 1,002 
JAN iene (a) ail (e)enr ines Bhp aboneebbounna DeuCsodcoNUEDoe 1,227 369 1,596 2,316 2,335 
Electric light and power........-..-.seeeeeeeeeeeee: 4,562 1,164 5,726 1,485 1,462 
Rubber goods (including footwear)........--.+++.+- 1, 264 393 1,657 1,644 1,593 
Cotton yarn and clot ae: AE ih hd: A 422 95 517 2,503 2,360 
Sugar refineries. ....... 0.0. ecee eee eee reece een eee es 303 53 356 2,616 2,490 
Castings and forgings.............-++eeeeer eee e eee: 1,733 483 2,216 2,015 1,962 
Bread and other bakery products..........+++-+++: 550 232 782 1,586 1,534 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............+.-+++- 2,374 826 3,200 1,765 1,753 
Non-ferrous metal smelting. ..........-.-seeeeeeee- 397 40 437 2,470 2,272 
Printing and publishing... ..........++e-eeeeeee eee: 3,881 1,479 5,360 1,614 1,578 
Railway rolling stock.......,....+-+eeseseeeeee eee 1,447 1,547 2,018 1,950 
Patrolomwisecdersakc cs ectes ocwiaeiata oleis rate sfelstornloreielenene’ re 396 68 464 2,187 2,103 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves......... Bre. 670 336 1,006 2,076 212 
Clothing, won'en’s factory.............-- aot 930 649 1,579 1,983 2,012 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum.......... 1,471 502 1,973 1,754 1,775 
Cigars and cigarettes. .... 2.20... 22+ sees ener eens 934 187 1,121 2,032 1,910 
Boots and shoes (Jeather)............0+-eeeeeeee ee: 948 293 1,241 2,012 2,118 
Planing mills, sash and door factories...........--- 969 189 1,158 1,811 1,787 
RSet br a pundaoee Bgndacduseagocucaenngo0s ane 596 67 663 2,422 2,450 
Clothing, men’s factory........-....2+esseeee eee 947 335 1,282 1,872 1,936 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro- 

Ailend neinn sonbastr obacderonpnaccnosogougdne < 352 50 402 2,648 2,470 
Sheet metal products............eeeee sees ee eeeeee 805 261 1,066 1,867 1,755 
Printing and bookbinding.............+++++eseeeee- 1,308 446 1,754 1,922 1,918 
Pia ee oe ee Mr ee 1,339 413 1,752 1,884 1,856 
Fish-curing and packing............+.0+seseeeeeees 574 58 632 1,276 1,316 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gaseS......--- 434 102 536 1,868 1,988 
Furniture and upholstering........-...++++eeeeeeee- 713 227 940 1,973 1,890 
Leather tanneries..........+.ece eee eee eee eeeeeceee 261 50 311 2,609 2,575 
Agricultural implements. .....-.--+++sseeeeeree eee: 1,063 290 1,353 1,666 1,798 
Furnishing goods, MeN’S.........++eseeeeeeeeeeeee: 451 226 677 1,606 1,772 
Fruit and vegetable canneries..........++++-++++++ 330 99 429 1,521 1,525 
Paints and varnishes............eeesseeseeseeeees: 612 183 795 2,049 2,110 
Brass and copper products......--seeeeeereeeeeeees 596 131 727 1,888 1,882 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking GNC SNU ee enrrcetee nisl = 218 50 268 3,176 3.055 
Hardware and tools.....-...-sseceeeee esse eee eeee: 505 224 729 2.061 1,968 

Total, forty leading industries............... 46,617 12,429 59,046 1,820 1,795 

Grand Total, all industries..............-+-. 60,385 17,238 77, 623 1,843 1,831 
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23.—Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1925, with Average Number of Days 
operated by Plants in each Industry—concluded. 


WAGES. 
, Average 
Employees on Wages. Average number 
Wage. of days in 


Industries. —— operation. 


Male. | Female.| Total. 1925. | 1924. | 1995. | 1924. 


No. No. No. $ $ No. | No. 
rEg ifs MNT 1) A 24,148 912 25,060} 1,267) 1,247 267 253 
Flour and grist-mill products................. 4, 881 121 5,002} 1,005} 1,028 217 210 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 7,519 681 8,200} 1,065) 1,110 288] 291 
RETURN An eee he ache foe We a 33,382 27 83,409 897 922 101 104 
inne end-choase:.e\tcts. cota the dear ioe 6, 188 259 6,447 969 982 227 224 
PCCERLGE LCS a aca OCR. «geht Rcnidie Cave NE aes 8,497 208 8,705] 1,577} 1,388} 301 283 
Electric light and power...........c..ee+000:- qeoo8 - 7 D3 7|0 1000) e302 365 366 
Rubber goods (including footwear)............ 8,363 2,942 11,305) 1,010 954 271 281 
@ovtonwyarmand clothe) fh oe cscs sence 11, 224 8, 756 19,980] 652] 616] 279) 242 
BHCHTBOHBOTIORS pen re Peas oh mee nce kok 25020 103 2,428] 1,193) 1,250 244 213 
AGREES GN TOLEINES jc fijc, san blero faces acne 14,539 365 14,904) 1,112} 1,085 290 286 
Bread and other bakery products............. 10, 285 iey él 11,656) 1,085} 1,095} 302 302 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 8,006 2,706 10,712} 1,010) 1,011 294 292 
Non-ferrous metal smelting................... 4,667 - 4,667) 1,605] 1,364 365 - 
Brmtiagandepu Pus Bigs voece us. cee cle alan deities 7,542 1,285 8,827] 1,305} 1,343 299 298 
Railway rolling sqocls. J-5..).cvacskic oe ae tee 18, 621 34 18,655) 1,257] 1,246 265 277 
Petrolanuis ten ets fe an... eevee Mion eek 3,250 24 3,274| 1,454] 1,490 266 296 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves............... 4,078 9,614]. 13,692 713 666 281 272 
Clothing, women’s factory.................68- 3,187 8, 724 11,911 881 884 279 280 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum...... 4,385 5, 600 9,985 706 694 275 268 
igarsiand CIoATeLlGS. 454. 0 don ne aces ewnis & 1,701 3,024 4,725 639 640 248 274 
Boots-and shoes: (leather) .o.2600..0..0005.08505% Gl22e 4, 828 12, 550 844 853 269 285 
Planing mills, sash and door factories........ 8,831 116 8,947] 990) 962) 252) 242 
PST OWERIOR SIN oe eee eee ete te: eee Snel 39 3,410] 1,181] 1,201 278 292 
@lothing; men's factory <....cn. ces ob sere eek 4,469 5, 067 9,536 949 910} 254 273 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products and 
FOIVOEMNG YS es IONE: Jats ice ein ocr hae es 4,695 4 4,699) 1,325] 1,262 263 263 
Sheet metal products....... 5,017 647 5,664] 1,013} 1,003 299 294 
Printing and bookbinding. . 6,139 2,050 8,189} 1,097] 1,131 298 295 
LENG ITT Sg Se 2 ie ee ge Oe 6,330 231 6,561] 1,138} 1,118 291 294 
Fish-curing and packing.....................- 9,017 6, 623 15, 640 266 245 98 94 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases. . 1, 865 8 1,873} 1,320] 1,297 313 318 
Furniture and upholstering.................... 7,686 361 8,047 944 950 284 286 
eathen fanneries:s 3a. seed lochok waueees 3,393 130 OyOee 948] 1,000 287 282 
Agricultural implements................ee000- 6,081 125 6,206) 1,101} 1,083 293 288 
Furnishing goods; Men's). 0) s-a.66-s hanes 900 5,533 6, 433 638 633 287 277 
Fruit and vegetable canneries................- 2,634 4,105 6, 739 340 494 154 162 
Paimtstand wamishes tee. ide. ss.ulhe tees laden. 1,379 188 1,567 934 932 303 294 
Brass‘and copper products.+.,.:..<i.sc.eness. 2,932 373 8,305] 1,115] 1,093 285 283 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff......... 853 1, 256 2,109] 595} 588) 254 274 
Hardware snd: Go0lsy oa nh atee unten anes seer 4,075 724 4,799] 976} 931 278) 285 
Total, forty leading industries.......... 281,714 79,164) 360,878) 979} 982 - = 
Grand Total, all industries.............. 359,595| 107,007) 466,602) 971] 972 - - 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—The total amount paid to 
the employees in industrial plants during 1925 was $596,015,171, as compared 
with $509,382,027 in 1917. The wage payments in 1925 were $452,958,655, while 
the salaried employees received a remuneration of $143,056,516. The average 
yearly wage of the wage-earner was $971 in 1925, as compared with $760 in 1917, 
an increase of 27-9 p.c. in average earnings. When the index number representing 
the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index number 
of the cost of living, with the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced by 10-2 
p.c. from 1917 to 1925. The details of the computation are given in Table 24. 
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24.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1925. 


Index Numbers. 


Average 
Amount number Axerage is Real value 
Years. 2 bee pte of wage- eee Madea: Retail of average 
De earners. eee eons prices. yearly 
earnings. earnings. 
$ No. $ 

TOUT Sree ce don sehen 420,094, 869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
191Siqaeecere sats oitverpaacierias 480, 949, 599 547,599 878 115-5 113-7 101-6 
a ae as cand aiseun aceon 496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 122-2 101-0 
LPL) Sarees adatctan Ant cae 583, 853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 142-8 102-2 
1991 Sere eer ore 381,910, 145 381, 203 1,002 131-8 125-1 105-4 
10025. be Rah. Secete wocete 374,212,141 398,390 939 123-6 115-7 106-8 
LEB Re. MeO o no ae cIO’ 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-7 108-1 
TODA aa, Mamtnige erreees 420, 269,406 432,273 972 127-9 114-7 111°5 
1995... Peewee erre teeta aes 452,958, 655 466, 602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 


Percentage of Wages and Salaries to Value of Product.—An interesting 
inquiry is that regarding the relation between wages and salaries paid by manu- 
facturers and the total net value of productior. Figures of gross production are 
often erroneously used in such calculations, but the values out of which the wages 
of employees must in the long run come are the values added to the raw materials 
while they are in the factory. Such added values constitute the real production 
of the manufacturing plant, and are alone available for payment of wages and 
salaries, of interest, rent and taxes and of charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs 
and all other overhead charges. While amounts paid on some of these accounts 
are not readily ascertainable, amounts paid in wages and salaries are available 
from the statistics of the Census of Manufactures. These figures are given for 1917 
and subsequent years in Table 25, and show the increasing part of the manufac- 
turer’s dollar which has gone to his salaried and wage-earning employees in the 
years since 1917. In the five latest years, salaries seem to bear a particularly 
large percentage to the total net production of Canadian manufacturing industries, 
while the percentage of wages to total product was not very much larger in 1925 
than in 1917. 


25.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-1925. 
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Percentage 
Value added of total 
Years. by process of Salaries Wages of salaries | of wages |salaries and 
manufacture. paid. paid. to values | to values wages 
added. added. to values 
added. 
1,332, 180, 767 89, 287, 158 420,094, 869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
1,460, 723,777 101,507, 889 480, 949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
1,509, 870, 745 121, 892, 144 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
1, 686,978,408 148, 267, 360 583, 853, 225 8-8 34°6 43°4 
1,209, 148,344 136, 874, 992 381,910,145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
1,198,434, 407 136, 219,171 374, 212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
1,311, 025,375 142, 738, 681 428,731, 347 10:9 32-7 43-6 
1, 256, 643, 901 139, 614, 639 420, 269,406 11:1 83-4 44-5 
1,360, 879, 907 143,056,516 452,958,655 10°5 33-3 43-8 


4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utili- 
zation of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while 
the improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the development 
of more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible for the 
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individual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. The increase in 
the scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has been experi- 
enced in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so-called “Industrial 
Revolution’, and not least in Canada, where the rise of the factory system in industry 
has taken place approximately since Confederation. 

The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods 
has its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital 
equipment at different times or in various industries; obviously the increased use 
of machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production 
where there is no increase in the number of employees. The latter measure has to 
be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes 
those which handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. 
Both measures are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the fluctuation 
of business activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy 
period of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the 
method of the census. 

Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of 
the manufacturing establishment in Canada has increased between 1870 and 1925, 
the 1925 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially since they 
do not include all the small custom and repair establishments included at the earlier 
date. The same difficulty arises right up to the most recent times. It is only in 
the last few years that the statistics have been so analyzed as to be strictly com- 
parable, and the results of this analysis are given in Tables 26 to 29. 

Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 26 and 27 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown by the 
gross value of products—Table 26 giving comparative figures for 1922 (the first 
year for which the figures are available) and 1925, and Table 27 the figures by 
provinces for 1925. 

The comparative Table 26 shows that, while in 1922 the 420 establishments 
which had each a gross production of over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of 
products of $1,268,056,129 or 51-1 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing 
industries, the 508 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1925 had 
an aggregate value of products of $1,633,819,502, or 55-4 p.c. of the grand total 
for all manufacturing establishments—a very significant change in the short period 
of three years when the general trend of prices was not very greatly upward. 

26.—Manufacturing Establishments, Classified according to Gross Value of 


Products, with Total and Average Values of Products in each Ciass, 
1922 and 1925. 


a 


1922. 1925. 
Gross Value of Products. eres Total adie ck Total ee 
ments production. duction. || ments. production. | quetion. 
No. § $ No. $ $ 
Ning or S55) OUUk ch ct ria oiake exes sus 14,978 114, 205, 770 7, 625 13,767 128,186, 892 ; 9,308 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.. 2,401 85, 075, 807 35, 433 2,848 101,560, 378 35, 660 
50, 000 iy: 100,000. . 1,793 129, 320, 947 12,125 1,965 138, 666, 931 70,568 
100, 000 Es 200,000 1,805 191, 675, 689 141,458 1,511 220,370, 354 145, 844 
200, 000 oe 500, 000 1,078 330,533, 712 306, 617 1, 234 381,156, 927 308, 879 
500, 000 af 1,000, 000 516 363,341,076 704, 149 498 344, 834, 336 692,438 
1,000,000 A 5,000, 000 364 692,463,530] 1,902,372 427 830, 283, 857 1,944,459 
5,000,000 and over............. 56 575,592, 599}10, 278, 439 81 803,535,645] 9,920,193 
ROGAN sora ce crocs sii« 22,541| 2,482, 209,130 110,119 22,331] 2,948, 545,315 132,038 
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27.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Classified according to Gross Value of 
Products, with Total Value of Products in each Class, 
. by Provinces, 1925. 


ee eo 


Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
MS of Egat oa ae ars 
000 omitted.) stab- : dstab- . stab- . 
Felmsnes’ Production. iFaqenaer annie Production. eohanentee Production. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

WndertSepe25. 55 sas enoeeee 281 1, 844, 008 921 6, 276, 220 619 4,447,728 
Seb) OO eens seins 19 652, 939 109 3,811,329 84 2,936, 361 
50—e “LOO Amine cartes 15 1,049, 636 67 4,769,394 59 4,167,108 
1OO=— 200k As cssinioties « 2 285,366 42 5, 868, 817 42 5,938, 840 
200 — 9 DOD rerecars rare ofoinyerey = 1 458, 200 29 8,148,041 36 11,127,781 
DOO TU O00 ee eisracereoten: - - 8 5, 672, 862 8 5, 869, 136 
1000 5 000 ceiiesieterae cose = - 5 10,495, 231 12 21,061,011 
§,000:and' over... .)..5...-°+ = = 3 19,991,807 1 17,826, 695 
Total.2i2o5.05:54 | 318 4,290,149 1,154 65.033, 701 861 73,374,660 
De eee ee SS 

_ Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
4,954 57,757, 240 4,871 40,436,001 422 4,292,483 
704 24,334,495 1,486 53, 850, 935 85 3,021,404 
421 29,563,051 1,033 72,817,389 98 6,991,386 
360 57,528, 394 792 112, 658, 207 61 8,494,475 
290 90,093,075 672 207, 449,034 53 15, 610,432 
127 87,477, 538 269 184,979, 631 21 15,587,661 
15000. DS000N, & ars actheyae et 110 221, 636, 214 227 439,699, 487 25 41,928,169 
5,000: and: OVer.c-seagiaa eas 29 252,173,750 36 415, 263,976 4 28, 219,753 
Total 235-7 6,995 820,563, 757 9,386) 1,527,154, 660 769 124,145,763 
ee Se ee 

— Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 

476 3,062,430 463 3,138,583 760 6, 882,199 
67 2,438, 815 95 3,277, 731 199 7,236,364 
52 3,691,359 77 5,419,374 143 10,198, 234 
30 3,912,606 44 6,096, 480 138 19,587,169 
14 4,003, 896 27 8,915, 829 112 35,350, 639 
6 4,017,304 12 8, 265, 253 47 32,964, 951 
3 5,407, 964 14 28,958, 128 31 61, 097, 653 
2 13,558, 899 2 11,042, 139 4 45,458, 626 
Wotal. oregia. 20 650 40,093,273 734 75,113,517 1,434 218,775,835 


2 ee ee 


Size of Establishments, as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
Tables 28 and 29 the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures are 
classified by the number of their employees. In the comparative Table 28, it is 
shown that out of a total increase of 34,722 employees in our manufacturing indus- 
tries between 1923 and 1925, 20,958, or 60 p.c., were in establishments with over 
500 employees. 


The total number of employees, as given in Tables 28 and 29, is rather in 
excess of that shown in other tables of this section. The intention of other tables 
giving the number of employees is to show the employment afforded; consequently 
the sum of the monthly numbers of those employed is divided by twelve even in 
seasonal industries which operate for only a few months in the year. In these 
tables, however, the object is to show the size of the group of employees in each 
establishment, whether in a seasonal industry or not, and the sum of the monthly 
numbers of employees in each establishment is divided only by the number of 
months in which the plant was in operation. 
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28.—_Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
grouped according to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1925. 


1923. 1925. 
Number of Employees Number Number 
per Establishment. of : aepee Average ‘ of | : aber Awarnge 

Betablis ~ | Employees.| Employed. gable ~ | Employees.| Employed. 
Fewer than 5 pergsons........ 13,156 23, 632 1-7 12, 254 25,025 2:0 
5 to 20 persons...c....4..6.%. 5,310 53, 852 10-1 5, 652 56, 453 ¢ +9 
AP ODO en os a cteces so 2,093 67,408 32-2) 2,239 71,481 322 
Bat Spd OO ROS sk, 2 8 xivretere ip 1,031 73,449 71-2) 1,060 75, 866 71:6 
itp ee PS) Ee a i eae ae 566 79,737 140-8 627 86, 287 137-6 
USED SSP. Yee Tee 374 115,585 309-0 369 112,315 304-4 
Oita duGver ete ae, acs <t 112 112,447 1,004-0 130 133,405 1,026-2 
Totalcceeeia ten. 22,642 526,110 23-2) 22,331 560, 832 24-4 


29._Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces, and the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1925. 


Under 5 501 
Provinces. employ- | 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. |101-200./201-500.} and Total. 
ees. over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Pistablishmentss.../...-. son» 181 107 28 2 - - - 318 

Bemployees.t. Oo 52342 Le 346 17122 802 120 - - - 2,390 

Average per establishment..... 2-9 10-4 28-6 60-0 - - - 7:5 
Nova Scotia— 

Bstablishmentssc..2....l. occke 588 417 121 33 13 11 1 1,184 

DIO VOOS Sn akon. oct teat 1,078} 4,196} 3,687) 2,255] 1,577) 3,701 971) 17,465 

Average per establishment..... 1-8 10-1 30-4 68°3 121-3} 336-4] 971-0 14:8 
New Brunswick— 

STA DHSRINENTS 27. ces.cce wi 9ae.<4\s 358 335 104 34 15 12 a 861 

Biman ees Iie Saleh. Je. cede 670} 3,372) 3,261] 2,238! 2,035] 3,847) 2,897] 18,320 

Average per establishment..... 1-8 10-1 31-3 65-8 135-6 320-5 965-6 21-3 
Quebec— 

Bstablishments........0....... 4,490} 1,355 558 259 158 124 51} 6,995 

BAB DIOVGGR we Oe ane aes ue 10,364] 13,911] 18,051] 17,970) 22,116} 38,292) 52,902) 173,606 

Average per establishment..... 2-3 10-2 32°3 69-3 139-9} 308-8} 1,037-2 24-8 
Ontario— 

Mstaplisnmenitss suse careers es 4,722 2,506 1,062 524 334 176 621-- 9,386 

Wimploressy.§o.oo% cee. cess cleo 9,076] 24,625] 33,923] 38,384) 45,937] 53,090) 61,667) 266,702 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 9-8 31-9 73°2 137-5 301-6 994-6) 28-4 
Manitoba— 

Establishmetits..:..0s0060-.52- 381 207 100 46 21 10 4 769 

bmnloyeess..«2) wse2eue sins yt 68-3] 2,080] 3,213} 3,156) 3,103) 2,758} 5,309} 20,302 

Average per establishment..... 1:5 10-0 32+1 68-6 147-7 275-8) 1,427-5 26-4 
Saskatchewan— 

Establishments.............+.: 494 115 24 il 3 3 - 650 

PEMDIOVOCR 07 oe ee en wcrc 754 1,078 819 777 418 720 - 4,566 

Average per establishment..... 1-5 9-2 34-1 70-6} 139-38} 240-0 - 7:0 
Alberta— 

Hstablishinientszec..3.<.05e6 470 169 47 30 11 7 - 734 

maployees: . 6 < lhe «<a co aoe es 888 1,538 1,483 2,154 1,388 2,371 - 9, 822 

Average per establishment..... 1-8 9-1 31-5 71:8 126-1 338-7 - 13-4 
British Columbia— 

Ristabhlishmentati..85 <2. <s602 570 44] 195 121 72 26 9 1,434 

mMiplovees.i4 succes arenes ees 1,166 4,531 6, 242 8,812 9.713 7,536 9,659] 47,659 

Average per establishment... .. 2-0 10-2 32-0 72-8| 134-9] 289-8] 1,073-2 33-2 


5.—The Integration of Industrial Operation in Canada.! 


The individual establishment, with its local habitation, is the natural unit 
for census purposes. Generally speaking, the public desires to have the statistics 
of manufacturing industries compiled according to the provinces and localities in 
which they are situated; indeed, such statistics are the most generally useful. Never- 


1Based upon a special investigation made by Prof. V. W. Bladen, of the University of Toronto, at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the summer of 1926. 
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theless, these statistics, showing as they do the increase in the average size of the 
establishments, are still far from indicating the centralization of control which 
has been going on in various of the more important industries of Canada, particu- 
larly in the last quarter of a century. In the great industries of to-day the unit of 
operation often consists of several or even of many establishments, and the increasing 
concentration of control which has taken place of late years in Canadian industry 
is a matter of common knowledge. While the names of a very few large combinations 
have become household words, the smaller combinations of two or three establish- 
ments in an industry have almost escaped notice. Some evidence of the extent 
to which such combinations exist in Canada and how far the operations of a group 
of establishments are controlled from a single head-office is supplied by the Census 
of Manufactures. A file is kept in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of all the 
establishments to which the schedules for the annual census of manufactures are 
sent, and a separate file for those cases where the schedules for two or more establish- 
ments are sent to a single head-office. This file gives us a list of combinations 
in their simplest and most openly acknowledged form, where two or more establish- 
ments are controlled from a single head-office. This, of course, does not cover the 
cases where control is maintained through stock ownership or interlocking direc- 
torates. 

A study of the “head-office” file at Ottawa for 1924 reveals the existence of 
295 such combinations, operating in all 1,273 establishments or about 6 p.c. of the 
total. These combinations are not peculiar to any particular class of industry, 
but are scattered throughout the nine industrial groups, as classified on the “chief 
component material’ classification. The relative importance of this development 
in each of these industrial groups is roughly indicated by the percentage of all 
establishments in “head-office” combinations—as shown in Table 30. It will be 
seen that combinations, as thus indicated, are proportionately most numerous in 
the chemical products group. 


30.—Establishments in Head-Office ahr ara by General Groups of Industries, 
9 


ee ee ama 


Percentages 
Number of 
: Total fo) 
Number of establish- . 

Industrial Groups. head-office ments in ane ie f ata c 
combinations.} heac-ollice CS Lee ere) Si 
combinations. ments. ead-ollice 

combinations. 
Vegetable products 36 228 4,414 5-2 
Animal products 84 394 4,816 8-2 
TROXUILOE ane ate ars ceca 39 137 1,781 77 
Wood products 70 201 6, 906 2-9 
Tron sproductsss. ste sete epee casita 26 102 1,003 9-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0620+-8- 3 16 341 4-9 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-- 18 101 1,095 9-1 
Chemical products: . 2.26... seco sles ecrn ree 13 75 457 16-4 
Miscellaneous industries............0-+++e005- 6 19 1,365 1-4 
Wotalini.s.csdehe sec cto tte 295 1,273 22,178 5-7 


Since the 295 “head-office” combinations represent 1,273 establishments, 
each head-office on the average controls more than 4 operating factories, but this 
average conveys a misleading impression. No fewer than 141 of the head-offices 
each control only 2 establishments, while nine head-offices control 11 to 15 establish- 
ments each, four from 16 to 25 establishments each, two from 26 to 50 establishments 
each, and one over 50 establishments. The numbers of establishments controlled 
by these head-office combinations and their distributions by industrial groups 
are given in Table 31. 
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31.—Number of Head-Office Combinations Operating Given Numbers of Manufac- 
turing Establishments, 1924. 


2 3-5 6-10 11-15 16-25 26-50 | Over 50 
Industrial Groups. estab- | estab- | estab- | estab- | estab- | estab- | estab- 
lish- lish- lish- lish- lish- lish- lish- 
ments. | ments. | ments. | ments. | ments. | ments. | mentg, 


VEPSLR DIG PIOGUCTS esses dana coker. 10 20 5 - = = i 
ApMaiah produoetald. 4.1 eek sk wae eee ee 38 31 8 4 1 2 - 
GS aR ee a a, ae Pe ee ee 23 12 2 1 1 - 
WV OOGINTGUNCTR arrose cee iit eaten he ee 46 19 4 1 = = = 
HON OUUOUSs eae icy eas nails te gard aeeine ce 12 10 3 1 - - - 
Nonverrous metals: po... <clive std. leaky bel 1 1 1 - — = = 
Non-metallic minerals..................005+ 5 5 Ni - 1 - - 
Chemicaliproducte.i)3. oe eee 3 6 1 2 1 - - 
Miscellaneous industries. .............2..-.. 3 3 - - = = “= 
Totals of Head-Office Combinations. 141 107 31 9 4 2 1 


“Horizontal” and ‘Vertical’ Combinations.—The combinations in modern 
manufactures are of two main kinds. The first and most general are described as 
‘horizontal’, where the factories which combine are using the same things as raw 
material, subjecting them to the same processes, and turning out the same manu- 
factured articles as their finished products. The second are known as “‘vertical’’ 
combinations, where the finished product of one establishment becomes the raw 
material of another establishment in the same combination, as where boot and 
shoe factories are operated in combination with tanneries, or furniture factories 
in combination with sawmills. Of the 295 “‘head-office” combinations in Canadian 
manufacturing industries 212 were “horizontal” combinations of establishments 
turning out the same finished products. A good many of the remainder carried 
on two or more really separate industries, while only a few were really ‘‘vertical”’ 
combinations. These latter included five combinations of dairies and condenseries, 
eight of tanneries with boot and shoe factories, three of tanneries with glove factories, 
one of a tannery with boots and gloves, one of a tannery with boot findings and 
belting, two of boot factories with harness factories. There are also 22 combinations 
of sawmills and pulp and paper-mills operating 38 sawmills and 30 pulp and paper- 
mills. There is one case of a sawmill combined with a furniture factory, and one 
of a sawmill combined with a sash and door factory. Details are given in Table 32. 


32.— Distribution of Head- Office Combinations according to the Number of Industries 
ee nted among the Establishments operated by them, by General Industrial 
roups, 1924. 


Number of Head-Office combinations classified by number 
of industries represented in each. 


Industrial Groups. 10 
1 2 3 4-5 6-7 8-9 Indus. 

Indus. | Indus. | Indus. | Indus. | Indus. | Indus. and 
over. 
Wevretable productet. dic. yoo eet ene sacar 36 - - - - - - 
ANN Mah Produetase.. st eth alone tote ass 60}. 22 2 - - - - 
POXHOS.. WER eo tee tian. do re aceten = 24 11 2 1 - - 1 
Whod productsiie 226 tines. daccetee at. 2 43 25 2 = - - - 
Eran products. feos oer wien ow. thaea leet 18 5 - 7 1 - - 
Won-forrous metals 10-0 .\oe: ss deeds eel 1 ~ 1 - . - 
Non-metallic minerals...............00000.: 18 - - - = = - 
Chemical products..: 5s oo ds en. cess.) 7 4 1 ~ 1 - - 
Miscellaneous industries..................- 5 1 ~ - - - - 
Totals of Head-Office Combinations. 212 69 7 4 2 . 1 
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6.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is 
a very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is dependent on the power equipment and increases and decreases in 
productive capacity, measured in horse power, are not the result of temporary 
fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital investments, values 
of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depressions, but 
over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are included in Table 33 with miscellaneous industries and are included 
also with the industries of each province. To avoid duplications the motors driven 
by power generated by the equipment of the central electric stations are not included 
in the total power equipment of Canada, of the provinces or of the miscellaneous 
industries, but are included in the total power equipment of other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, natural coal and producer 
gas engines and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce power by 
burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


Comparisons with the data for 1924 show an increase of 783,203 h.p. or 18 p.c. 
in 1925 in the total primary power equipment installed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, by far the largest increase being in the miscellaneous group, where the 
increase was 724,996 h.p. The water power development of central electric stations 
increased by 708,061 h.p., and the total power of these stations by 725,145 h.p., 
there being slight decreases in some of the smaller industries comprised in this 
group. It was in the provinces with large water power developments that the 
greatest. total increases were made, Quebec leading with an increase of 436,882 h.p., 
Ontario coming second, with an increase of 187,709 h.p., and British Columbia 
third, with an increase of 86,210 h.p. 


39 Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces and 
Groups of Industries, 1925. 


A.—BY PROVINCES. 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 
eh Plane ee ee 
= ee 
Steam : ectric |- Motors 
Provinces. Engines Mie hren ECA Total Motors | driven by} Total 
d re uE= iw: ng ie Primary |driven by] power Electric 
ion and Water) power. |Purchased| generated] Motors. 
Engines. | Wheels. Powered tenn 
Industry. 

h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,365 1,872 1,756 4,993 195 70 265 
Nova Scotia.......+++-se+e-: 107, 685 4,100 53,270 165, 055 21,670 41,285 62,955 
New Brunswick.........---+> 63,324 4,830 33,446 101, 600 8,550 26,426 34,976 
Quebec......0.e eee ee eer ereeee 180,303 8,679] 1,696,919] 1,865, 901 472,446 141, 628 614, 074 
OREATIO:; 2. selscicie gle aie stoislsls sist 322, 954 32,970] 1,659,092] 2,015,016 854, 042 155,915) 1,009,957 
Manitobaucc sclacesiesiectere nics 45, 866 2,489 152,925 201, 280) 44,701 575 45,276 
Saskatchewan........--++++-: 61,721 11,126 - 72,847 9,769 127 9,896 
I A Ree ceannnot rn aatones cag 76,941 4,351 33,557 114, 849 20,943 3,737 24, 680 


British Columbia and Yukon.| 182, 757 7,018| 381,791] 521,566) 115,438 64,915] 180,353 


eS eee eS ———————— ee re ee 


Total............+00: 992,916 77,435| 4,012,756] 5,083,107) 1,547,754 434,678] 1,982,432 
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33.—Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industrie: of Canada, by Provinces and 
Groups of Industries, 1925—concluded. 


B.—BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 


eee 
_—_———————————————————————————————————————————————_—_ FILE” 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 
Power 
aay Equip- 4 4s Electric 
roups. ment team * Zlectric | Motors 
Em- Engines abate antes Total Motors |driven by] Total 
ployed an ieee nud Water Primary {driven by} power | Electric 
Tur- BacmossaWhoels Power. |Purchased| generated] Motors. 
bines as = Power. | in each 
Industry. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Vegetable products} 266,709 60, 339 9,738 40,426] 110,503} 156,206 23,149] 179,355 
Animal products... 89, 823 24,580 4,866 1,789 31, 235 58,588 2,737 61,325 
Textile products... 144,579 27,572 1, 224 29,670 58,466 86,113 23,044] 109,157 


Wood and paper...| 1,317,502 359, 945 15,118 444,395 819,458 498, 044 247,445 745,489 
Tron and its pro- 


AUOES ante con 461,961 145, 630 21,459 4,227 171,316 290, 645 85, 050 375, 695 
Non-ferrous metals 222, 737 20,090 173 68, 860 89,123 133,614 29,172 162,786 
Non-metallic min- 

ORE e see A Eee 281,074 26,349 4,207 901 31,457 249,617 17,973 267,590 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products. ... 58,502 14,509 290 6,470 21,269 37, 233 4,583 41,816 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustriesis.: 2.558 3,750,280! 313,902 20,360] 3,416,018) 3,750, 280 37, 694 1,525 39,219 

IM OtAL 55 3 6,593,1672 992,916 77,435| 4,012,756] 5,083,107] 1,547,754 434,678] 1,982,432 


1 Net: exclusive of purchased power in the miscellaneous group, since this group includes the central 
electric stations which produce the power purchased by other industries. 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1925 included 5,902,197 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $34,034,531, constituting 58-9 p.c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were fuel oil, comprising 12-6 
p.c., coke 8-7 p.c. and anthracite coal 4-4 p.c. Out of a fuel account of nearly 
$58,000,000, Ontario expended $28,000,000 or 48-5 p.c. of the total. The manu- 
facturing concerns of Quebec expended $15,300,000, those of British Columbia 
$4,500,000 and those of Nova Scotia over $3,000,000. 


The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1925 were 
wood and paper, $14,158,000, non-metallic minerals, $11,840,000, iron and steel, 
$8,679,000, and vegetable products, $7,034,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as & 
material that enters into the actual compasition of the product are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries 
and machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, brick, tile, lime and cement- 


making, petroleum-refining and the glass industry. 


ts 
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34.—Fuel used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces and 
Groups, 1925. 


Anthra- 


Provinces and Groups. | Bituminous Coal. ole orc Coke. —n - Oil. Total.} 
PROVINCES. Tons. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 7,027 62,929 884 118 2,548 2,975 8, 870 97,921 
Novanseotian’..c.seeee es 261,337) 1,387,647 34,191 1,544] 244,059} 18,156 671,216] 3,039, 102 
New Brunswick....:.... 290,372] 1,680,771 17,426 91 12,762 9,339 * 62,210) 1,981,393 
Quebecwte ce taacect bees 1,438,530] 9,209, 215}1, 437, 260 11,683] 478,880] 179,227) 2,675, 833}15, 325, 867 
OUEATIO s4acvnec sie Bieter 3,008, 179}17, 736,400] 956,396 45,010]2,941, 740] 324,421] 1,902, 969|28,025, 118 
NEANITOD As tents setae bre tes 175,099 957,798 92,307] 248, 822 81,439} 42,344 207,303) 1,887,093 
Saskatchewan........... 141, 168 725, 759 7,587| 164,216 7,240] 05,679 357,186] 1,483, 860 
Albertaser sc cases poche. 321, 413 875, 413 12,794) 180,239 36,645) 37,550 92,954! 1,431,037 


Bae Columbia and 259,072 1,398, 299 5, 644 6,564]1, 239,926] 87,021] 1,268,420) 4,547,310 
LUO is gennaeooues see 


otal s..coscceeeas 5,902, 197/34, 034, 531|2,564,489) 658, 287|5, 045,239) 766,712| 7,246, 961/57,818, 701 
GRovups. 

Vegetable products...... 711,807] 3,940,504) 524,170] 198,221) 431,423] 158,727| 791,321) 7,033, 646 
Animal products.........| 328,201] 2,044,626] 106,354) 232,042 43,969} 99,614 104,098] 3,407,125 
Textile products......... 396, 620] 2,564,084] 248,307) 57,384] 47,823) 98,478 69,808] 3,259,586 
Wood and paper......... 1,596, 984] 10, 349, 532)1, 097,447 22, 826 21,981} 107,870} 1,332, 831]14, 158, 128 
Jron and its products.....| 851,234] 4,646,262] 206,476] 113,840) 461,249) 110,492) 1,396,995) 8,679,321 
Non-ferrous metals...... 223,545) 1,335, 843 76, 746 4,717)2, 737,995) 32,744 742,255) 5,144,291 


Non-metallic minerals... .}1,054, 618] 5,835,527] 178,724 26,777|1,171,739| 57,833] 2,419, 466]11, 839,875 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

GUCESe ras etre wen c 211,860) 1,197,586] 113,398 635} 107,748] 16,305 89,355] 1,591,276 
Miscellaneous industries..} 527,328] 2,120,567 12,867 1,845 20,817| 84,649 300, art 2,705,453 


1Jncludes other varieties of fuel. 


5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of many of the cities and towns in Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a very large number of their gainfully employed population. In 
the West, the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures 
are rapidly increasing there also. 

The five chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 1925, in the order named, 
were Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver, with a gross pro- 
duction of over $75,000,000 each in 1925. Statistics showing the trend of pro- 
duction in these cities during the last five years for which the figures are available 
are given in Table 35. It will be noticed that the fluctuations in production in 
different years are proportionately greatest in Hamilton, perhaps because the 
industries of Hamilton are not so diversified as those of Montreal and Toronto. 

According to the census of 1921, Hamilton is proportionately the most largely 
dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of its 
gainfully employed population were engaged in manufacturing industries, as 
compared with 30 p.c. in Montreal and Toronto, and with 17 p.c. in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 

There were in 1925 no cities with a gross production of from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, but eighteen other important cities with a gross production of manu- 
factured goods of between $20,000,000 and $50,000,000 each in 1925 were as follows, 
in descending order of the value of their products:—Oshawa, Ford City, Kitchener, 
Port Colborne, Three Rivers, London, Ottawa, Calgary, Quebec, Niagara Falls, 
Saint John, Peterborough, Brantford, St. Boniface, Windsor, Shawinigan Falls, 
Edmonton, New Toronto. Statistics of the manufactures of all cities and towns 
with a gross production of $100,000 and over and with three or more manufacturing 
establishments are given for 1925 in Table 36. 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Five Leading Manu- 
facturing Cities of Canada, 1921-25. 


DS eee nnn TE 


Estab- Be Salaries Cost Value 
Cities. lish- Capital. peas and of of 
ments. DAOU ECE wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ ‘$ $ 
Montreal isavsscctiae sss 1921} 1,326] 437,159,896) 74,320 81,709,683} 212,796,716] 413,475,166 


1922} 1,468) 456,898,909) 79,996 83,973,965} 200,918,219} 406,846,230 

1923} 1,451) 473,624,425] 85,603 93,943,718] 226,198,441] 459,254,656 

1924 1,560] 469,354,640) 86,648 94,725,516] 224,134,382) 444,852,084 

1925} 1,666) 523,125,905) 91,624 99,755,986] 235,304,377; 467,055,393 

MOFONtO =. >.< sos toes > « 1921] 1,706] 370,426,285} 66,708 84,147,050] 192,588,233) 371,090,034 
1922) 1,811} 392,469,184) 78,833 92,930,846] 205,568,765] 394,065,052 

1923} 1,933} 389,772,678) 82,267 97,417,033] 210,786,422} 409,829,557 

1924] 1,928] 410,244,068} 80,001 96,554,310} 213,493,889} 401,367,127 

1925) 1,957| 429,165,022} 82,728) 100,769,782 246,399,340} 447,098,824 
PiAmMulton:.«.sciinceta- = « 1921 399] 142,006,725] 28,192 28,062,403 53,074,110} 109,803,883 
1922 437| 143,168,098] 23,476 26, 256, 146 50,844,910} 100,280,181 

1923 436, 170,378,119} 25,797 31,399, 136 77,140,899} 141,097,732 

1924 427| 170,993,755) 23,772 28,513, 251 56,884,010} 118,591,000 

1925 414] 166,284,301] 238,629 27,987,009 62,110,974) 122,305,950 
Winnipeg.............5.- 1921 419 67,354,844) 11,046 15,521,375 39, 701, 665 75, 180,039 
1922 436 46,251,208) 10,679 13, 858, 116 36,766, 668 66,925,392 

1923 425 70,872,528} 11,596 14, 782,426 38,172, 282 70, 647,027 

1924 411 87,489,506} 11,934 15,395, 262 40, 837,275 74,755,670 

1925 409 89,688,323) 14,346 18,390, 797 42,388,504 79,614,829 
Vancouver...........0+- 1921 441 72,065,459] 10,438 12,446,231 35, 287, 999 65,035,973 
7 1922 485 75,030,953) 10,598 10,579, 482 35,507,418 63,172,964 

1923 507 80,053,568) 11,400 13,815,995 40,518,790 71,221, 905 

1924 498 93,699,451} 13,417 16,920, 959 43,691,647 77,860,759 

1925 507} 102,105,028} 13,334 16,384,973 42,020,970 75, 823,721 


36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1925. 


Estab- istne Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. Pee and of of 
ments. pOvee wages materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— : 
Charlottetown............ 27 1,391,308 331 872,046 1,554,304 
Summerside.............. 14 304, 686 70 90,110 184,385 
Monta cu0. je scree << 514- 5 113, 604 38 52,180 116,917 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouthsss, geese soso 17 18, 155, 883 1,067 1, 285, 650 11,561,507 15,549,800 
BY GNGY sc... crises see ore 32 31,011,059 1,936 2, 7,620, 968 12,962,021 
Wiaiiax cet ae os © 56 87 28,557,801 2,995 2,867, 782 4,209,119 10,700,999 
SETUTO: Gcasede tats. «sos 24 3,754,724 662 1,580,517 3,060, 869 
Warmoutiiseeawcce. 55054 28 2,723,614 622 1,325, 895 2,386, 704 
PAMPNOYSt, oo itae.e Weeice < «ses 22 4,578, 824 811 1,163,443 2,255,278 
New Glasgow..........-.- 26 5,454,348 479 784, 044 1,528,779 
CARKG rare tans on eines 5 452,878 192 430,260 715, 006 
WRINISOR. |e isticiye ac sci s 16 1,835,968 214 390, 149 645, 735 
ICE nse ea teee es vice S 16 447,938 312 282,161 507,926 
AGUVOrDOOl ca ate ne es «sles tes 11 3,019,919 163 230, 282 470, 608 
Midleton wien serdes ences 4 10 276,711 66 348,621 463,239 
Port Hawkesbury......... 5 747,144 133 249,551 434,894 
Peanen burgess oes osiaw sc 11 441,294 174 192,147 411,861 
Stollarhon:2sec. arse ss 7 531, 222 44 123,991 381,523 
(Opa 1s WOM FS Seon x RR 11 418,146 131 183,510 335,017 
I Pareligati gir Bre SORnaG OF 5 411,360 122 215,014 317,005 
Bridgetown....+.....++00- 11 263,095 135 155,750 304,303 
Bridgewater............+: 19 755,561 162 140, 713 288,935 
North Sydney...........- 15 238,897 171 117,597 263,500 
ID Pon Rees \CUReTOONOUROOT 6 180,925 68 196, 659 247,721 
@isce Bay cscs sts ees 7 962,111 45 40,845 216,585 
Shelburne.. at 11 223,028 83 85,645 203,217 
Wolfville......... 7 129,691 70 103,044 194,888 
Clark’s Harbour 7 38,525 74 152, 633 192, 263 
Parrsboro.... : 11 180,999 63 84,812 147,327 
Antigonish...... ; 6 114, 363 34 71,759 127,012 
Mahone Bay........ rice 11 119,005 100 64,874 122,086 
BRWIACKO pee fase. case 3 151,257 58 54,856 122,026 
Mientville. i. secs seen 10 158, 872 38 21,549 105,645 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1925—continued. 


Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. and of of 
wages materials. products. 
$ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
SamtJonn, ©. sc seme cet cee 3,410,119 21,026,960 29,249,907 
IMLGN ECON akecisse serene tre is: efor 2,505, 738 2,697,111 5,789,373 
IBAURUTS Law wea ceetiner ser 766,516 1,989,097 4,195,134 
SteStephentiwcs cs. cee se 664,344 1,824,841 3,365,257 
dim Und stOms cee .scice se 436,071 1,459, 109 3.210, 866 
Freclericton:.ceeisce esse 677,598 1,291,425 2,309,486 
Newcastle: to... scstaiccee= 336,932 1,249,891 1,866,409 
Campbellton. ......%.05..- 388, 848 1,025, 670 1,856, 217 
G@hathamaerincees weet j 331,778 644,564 1,148,828 
Dalhousie... .......02s560- 164,597 466,384 742,252 
Sackville. ss cmetece seme er 240,036 286, 208 633, 238 
Sussex... eee cee ee cece 70,865 271,512 513,485 
Grand Falls. . 168,255 337,419 490, 286 
Richibucto.. . 153,924 98,303 386,527 
Woodstock... 107,231 70,700 326,811 
Hartland....... a3 33,457 76,539 124,915 
Pong igi een tee sess ser. 32,803 69,886 114,038 
Quebec— 
Montreal) sorecncteseiecete's 99,755,986| 235,304,377] 467,055,393 
Three Rivers; .\.c2% «sss +> 5,670, 467 13,740,304 32,734,025 
Quebee.c..2Gk wees vaccines p 7,645, 682 13,231,758 30,885,111 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 3,368, 162 7,986,773 22,628,624 
Sherbrooketnetrscinc/«<si 3,475,949 6,064,507 12,162,114 
EE ey eee eine ie é 2,194,565 5, 741, 130 10,767,244 
Vallevdield Sapa. cretion : 2,151,589 3,944,271 10,275,019 
Grand’ Mereé;.. ssecedsnesic- 2,014, 736 2,902,453 9,851,374 
Rachine Per ccc sees se 2,820,709 4,902,376 9,727,809 
Granby, -ces acdete tere 1,890, 162 3,789,907 8,368, 742 
Mapon. tee 844, 784 5, 687, 167 7,135,822 
St. bivacinthei.5 s02) noe p 1,569, 670 3,978,410 7,102,470 
St-Jobins: “se heeecee eet 2,227,455 3, 187,936 6,516, 498 
StrJérdmes.c aie. ease 1,245,354 2,025,877 5,349,374 
Wast Anguge..-ecncees site 969 , 594 2,500,926 5,194,489 
WOnnacOnas .dssp 26 syees es 845, 293 1,499, 261 4,666,530 
Drummondville.......... 1,029,267 3,009, 194 4,645,394 
TUE GUC:.-tajseys eaeltstors o> 874,022 2,053,444 4,435,374 
Relooilies 2 eam c.eele cen 'ae 301,072 2,659,415 4,356, 168 
Wictoriavillessssse eemee sec 675, 784 1,248,210 3,501,413 
@hicoutimi eee ne easel 571,291 831,985 2,835,426 
Rort:A rede erreecsa a. : 480,323 1,072, 722 2,578, 735 
Joliettes sete cee eee 54 433,996 1,330,063 2,311,042 
Berthiers..hocc.c'sc weaker d 352,913 589,521 2,093,348 
Sorelh cen eck eee ee ee. 977,576 745, 264 2,037,790 
Buckingham 417,585 904, 854 2,007,105 
Windsor....... 594,354 860, 130 1,992,500 
Beauharnois 373, 394 707,531 1,804,094 
Coaticoolks. ermine cess 403, 635 1,049,473 1,720,532 
Chandler cacacees os 357, 495 745,354 1,628,720 
MBUZONN «Pa tacrtleeae ee 438,031 466, 233 1,597,300 
JONQMIOLES ecu reac ee eioes 338, 241 620, 655 1,687,789 
Cowansvillen, ....2s8sec. 7 390,430 601,729 1,278,500 
Marieville gon ctcssascenteel 312,462 706,159 1,215, 639 
Verdun hy.5.tcut ees lemtare tars 363,754 851,845 1,192,725 
Bromptonville...........- 232,708 803 , 024 1,184, 142 
Wougueil). pa-ctdeote sc 518,911 144, 288 1,086, 653 
Rock Islandia. ccaesescecc: ; 303, 697 468,058 1,075,260 
MSADIAITION tae ace esas A “416,779 53,172 1,023,745 
SteRemin ern see ees 91,052 822,127 997,697 
Rimouski beac secs cee re 310, 183 343,000 952,589 
Ste.-Thérése.............. 230, 713 486, 387 874,057 
Plessisvilles chitccececcs 228,224 403,099 863,830 
Portneulc sets ooo 140,304] - 609, 788 850,379 
Charlemagne............. 141,176 729,341 806, 693 
Asbestos iaics serene asjete 121,206 541,371 781,253 
St. Raymond....... CR Or 160,886 277,619 777,873 
St aurenti.- 0. eee eee 304, 149 404, 712 760, 815 
Louisevilles. ees omicieeee oe 201,857 426,257 727,106 
St Hdmondeaccesee. con 100,840 391,718 688, 253 
Montmarnys ee ec atenies 190,705 215,037 682,193 
orettevillev ec sscne ce. 156,543 342,204 668, 235 
Harm ham sogsete. ee sex mi 157,972 332,133 653,777 
Terrebonne ne 267, 686 228,000 617, 082 
Warwick........-.« 147,455 357,581 592,095 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1$25—continued. 


Estab- ian Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. vane and of of 
ments. ploy! wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. 

Te Zeb gt ae Sad a tat ere 8 627, 184 252 205,981 60,906 546,509 
10: a | RAR a Pe Sr 12 662,097 181 128,469 171, 238 528,365 
1 ETE S ARIES, ae aye Ae 1l 707, 822 255 109,035 305, 605 498,037 
WOruOUgE hoe. sho steces 7 1,241,220 118 100,379 294,507 476,677 
Wrastmiount:© 2-9. 6 a.0c 3 1,092,639 144 186,048 21,370 439,992 
Calumiat. se eee... Ss 4 562, 130 101 94,401 297,110 419,079 
Contrecoeur............... 4 276,323 163 111,753 242,647 414,511 
11 ep] PSI ales eel Ge 10 709,711 105 78, 856 218, 188 367,566 
WEOHWOXVUNO.* © sc nce 5 7 296,113 84 88,560 119,388 325,870 
Riviére du Loup.......... 15 1,731, 184 149 122,459 126, 667 313, 738 
PROUGH TV Aler ces ote, aoc 12 182,458 95 52,611 199,323 810,578 
1S Hie Ak Ts leader Ni a 15 184, 142 108 63,564 189,396 301, 802 
Thetford Mines........... 11 1,511,175 143 134, 067 91,391 291,802 
NOUN Os oo te ccs el 9 611,360 67 50,054 138,620 291, 656 
Beebe Plains.............. 6 197,732 87 68,388 184, 662 284, 369 
RPALCEIOO = Jie eects 12 217,544 102 81,403 142, 187 278,975 
Shawville........... ov 8 114,342 28 18,421 194,371 253, 809 

asp6é...... 3 684,927 214 71,131 146, 764 235, 232 
Sutton...... 9 186,811 67 55,452 122,120 226,420 
St. Lambert.. 6 379,871 117 93,382 46,346 213,880 
stoberval. sc. ce 14 246,570 91 34, 680 121,233 198, 787 
Cookshiro se ete one. 7 129,068 58 38,291 “94,953 184,877 
i.) ORS eS oS ee ee 8 374, 200 64 40,741 110,415} 183, 858 
elimhine dont s+... ois << ec 8 145, 614 38 34, 453 119,880 182,307 
beAlOnis’ ae ete ee Es 5 29,900 10 6,817 97,399 166,979 
Wop esrtlante cae e ht 5 acsis 6 7,700 50 40,185 100, 933 161,414 
ibervillo: 2.68 eee cs 7 132,065 78 41,003 75,874 155,393 
Ste. Geneviéve........... 7 142,640 63 42,898 91,111 154, 406 
Orisstowl rcs tease he 7 124, 698 37 22,784 96,170 152,328 
West Shefford.:)...'......< 4 26,850 7 5,074 121,477 149, 859 
WOPISEAGH Seon ee as Store 4 89, 880 69 44,441 80,838 148,541 
WStOn nce ees t 9 104,865 17 9,026 116,573 144, 932 
TOI EastOles. ee te caalcs 13 99,658 66 29,334 81,629 140,215 
SiepaCGUCS et ed. s 5e.3 9 57,390 25 10,613 93,129 130, 736 
Hoxton alge oe. casa. 7 70,809 15 9,805 97,856 130,691 
Pointe aux Trembles...... 4 181,569 39 “45,914 51,603 124, 263 
OEIDEON ae ve aa de 3 84,915 129 47,830 41,881 124,026 
jSligt OUT actor 5 tees ce meet 13 83,650 42 17, 238 83, 607 121,681 
Gr iG: Mee ee ee ee | 10 98,903 56 26, 734 80,953 119,814 
Wardenges sees On 3 26,226 8 6,530 101,804 117,774 
HEYA eet acts 5 126,794 21 16, 686 84,273 116,740 
Wapiorvilles ates cae... 6 151,758 33 15,994 63,336 115, 628 
Bie enis: Meret ae. 3. 225... 9 43,700 24 6,139 86,323 111,944 
Mont Laurier 2. od. ess 8 176,100 20 14,043 68,760 110,830 
BSCANDOLE. fe core 3 40,246 23 22,182 69, 203 104,018 
L’Assomption............. 6 180, 209 54 49,721 39, 660 102,125 
Papineauville............. 8 193, 703 38 22,719 67,827 100,321 

Ontario— 

MAES S078 OM A bet el RR 1,957 429,165,022) 82,728 100, 769, 782 246,399,340) 447,098,824 
e211 (0 ap Se 414 166,254,301} 23,629 27,987,009 62,110,974 122,305,950 
Oshawa... 2 34 21,832,973 4,987 6, 269,918 30,345, 887 47,529,284 
WOTONCALY sco tenes adn cke 11 43,368,198 5,535 10,317,055 21,687,086 41,389,677 
emnener san peers. Be 127 35,819,569 6,874 7,460, 067 18,323,791 38,012,401 
Port Colborne............ 14 16,649,921 1,358 2,036,167 16,589,770 33,327,147 
HONGON cane eae csck 218 40,560,023 8, 663 9,657, 684 14,577,627 32,201,399 
COREA CCR cite t ee erre. Cie 192 48,777,659 7,110 8,554,138 15,932, 660 31,303,494 
Niagara Walls a3.) ....s. 57 35, 400, 855 2,641 3,645,357 14, 784,415 29,374,543 
Peterborough............. 80 24,592,003 4,425 4,343,449 19,568,309 29,058,140 
BranpOrd gees ss cee 94 33,160, 669 5,556 6,075, 286 12,261,857 24,390,573 
WYEIISOR.. feet see ce. ork 124 43,975,165 4,448 6,393,344 11,287,167 22,676,153 
Wemetoroutse:. +... ccs 0 10 19,674, 663 2,501 3,460,102 13, 889, 082 20,731, 269 
Series, teen. ek 38 19,904,324 2,624 8,649,955 13,315,035 19,675,775 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 40 61,392,698] 1,926 3,283, 705 8,645,062 19, 629, 638 
Walkerville. 2!252 05... 5. 55 22,525, 205 2,325 3,875,812 10,885, 463 19,345,344 
SPONDS Jo saree ase 91 16,062,472 3,737 3,891,731 8,720,418 17,587,890 
WYCUANG sa tee rts Sac cae hath 37 23,231,136] 2,519 2,844,340 8,914,644 15,397, 268 
ESOOWATI deh. auiscat8 5 5,858,622 394 563,651 13,383,994 14,533,840 
Jiglu) Fe I ah eS « 17 21,410,197) 1,348 2,174,830 4,653,568 12,660,237 
CI Ress Se abe a el 75 14, 273,463 3,129 3,353,580 6,177,523 11,955,070 
Chatham, hes eee. 2. te. 57 13,754,417 1,939 2,265,403 7,503,439 11, 674, 153 
St. Catharines: 15... ...c6 93 16,869,082} 2,833 3,220,777 4,722,382 11,495,389 
Stratiord 3) ors). 5 2... 62 10,951, 733 2,819 3,301,022 6,513,337 11,008, 886 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and wiih 3 or more Establishments, 1925—continued. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. and of ct 
ments wages. materials. products. 


es | | 


$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued. 
Troquois F'alls.......-++++- 30,452,137 1,932,190 3,337,000 10,365,592 
Cornwall. .c2s..00cesseeee 15, 746, 916 2,363,795 4,711,497 9,340,147 
Fort William...........--- 20,973,799 1,278, 298 4,929,120 9,002,657 
Woodstock.........+-++++- 9,341,674 1,860,492 3,906, 140 7,674,266 
Wallaceburg......-+++--:> 6, 939,399 1,175,223 4,824, 287 7,195,448 
Theasid@... pee vite es saint 10,477,301 1,784, 981 5, 631,356 8,398, 898 
Brockville.....-.s.e++++:> 4,846, 696 803,350 4,336, 641 6,440,766 
Fort Frances.....-++--++:: 7,246 , 232 1,004,896 4,189,717 6,334, 509 
Goderich..s.0- «+. 20+ 1,997,584 ) 347,194 5,346,481 6, 239, 050 
Midlands. maueetnr «cece 4,556,386 935,190 3,713,943 5,326,388 
Kingston......66.+-eeeeee: 11,596, 749 1,401, 256 2,693,718 5,317,045 
Cites Waesoogonocangecdue = 3,610, 780 546, 626 3,591,431 5,269,819 
IPrestolas.c teeter. eee i 5,194,825 1,546,975 2,487,954 5,137,450 
Waterloo...cs-es cence see: 11, 812,38 1,350,006 2,923,272 5,075, 767 
Hawkesbury......--+--++-- 7,531, 785 783,80 2,330, 767 4,670,010 
Port Arthur. ........-+--+: 9,817, 22 1,017, 268 1,420,199 4,662,368 
Kenora. 1 haeeadae see so 13,342,002 435,493 3,036,928 4,624,533 
Owen Sound.....:%.--.--- 7,702,087 1,509,577 2,152,460 4,592,501 
Belleville mectalesec sic 7,847,066 1,044,432 1,018,910 4,513,307 
SE THOMASsarases scene os 3,901,591 903, 496 2,619, 678 4,475,885 
Ingersoll........-+-++++0: 4,721,587 703,777 3,036,981 4,441,404 
Leamington........-.--+++ 2,456,494 431,078 1,614, 715 4,402,354 
Pembrolce ssnttectstersie o> - 7,259,516 952,013 2,638, 107 4,368,329 
Huntsville.........--+-++- 5,035, 963 ~ 469,310 2,873,651 4,308,994 
RTS er... os leloeulsieels erst oreiore 4,769,035 942,939 2,403,574 4,226,747 
Renfrew... cesses: «ee 4,894,442 fe 763, 867 2,426,770 3,865, 289 
Melospelons.aaseiact ac elsiiner 5,997, 267 961,123 2,032,198 3,747,744 
iD Pakwengae sono sncocoaen 2,409,216 605, 672 1,333,270 3, 287,361 
Gardinal ewes 3,055, 654 395, 654 2,286,485 3,117,392 
Bowmanville....... on 3,456,866 483,779 1,703,228 3,106,987 
Orillian. oeetrre 5,749,844 966,333 1,654, 638 2,993,007 
TTRONTOMs . ..jsaeeistlelere o's ace 2,560,073 2 339, 946 1,882,210 2,962,647 
Newmarket....:..0.0++++: 2,005, 284 548,443 1,395, 180 2,946, 138 
Merritton.......-..-++---- 3,907,565 668, 862 1,291,732 2,862,548 
<= Bram ptoneceae-. +s2+ = 2,117,503 664,026 1,367,037 2,724,137 
Chippawa..cs0..s002e0- 2 949,619 226,040 587,504 2,699, 780 
ING 70) ener bongo b GON aoa 2,672,722 397,137 2,069, 633 2,667,435 
Sturgeon Falls.........--- 6,232,749 675, 601 1,415, 684 2,636, 952 
PLANO Wier teas stele rier cs 6 3,155,255 634,091 1,209, 255 2,595,544 
Si Mary ssnetiirecie ccs ett is 4,110,399 499,791 712,051 2,570,327 
Petrolia. beenscterses act 2,188,049 240,119 1,977,935 2,527,730 
Silo tuia@ennon sun coodou0 or 3,707,248 499,998 1, 236, 657 2,504, 128 
Pi ra sous tee teerdeteles os elsks 2,020, 246 483, 068 921,701 2,403,059 
WSN ea nAtmedonddaés ue 3,236,368 714,927 1,034, 142 2,343, 612 
NCSA yore teeta nleeirrerecnle 2,271,699 450, 741 1,107,401 2,170,834 
IRGITFOLA, teas lower & 1,140,083 329,875 1,323,746 2,164,857 
Georgetown,........+--++- 2,618,071 : 431,364 1,217,590 2,127,984 
(GananOgue. oc. ene viet 3,112,204 641,505 893,978 2,119,720 
PROC MIA aenmeaeentssertrt 1,481,470 332,662 1,502,602 2,110,375 
Porthyeais wich ner 3,838,946 613,104 903, 665 2,061,063 
@oboute nies tas sness 2,389,512 358, 838 888,635 2,049,906 
IDG EP snepooeoDoeoouTe 4,399,439 649,370 1,011,098 2,018,901 
Carleton Place.........--- 2,705,922 578, 158 1,081, 158 2,018,711 
Xai olegicondcuconunenonr 5,076, 706 494,425 1,231,251 2,014,336 
Campbellford.........-.-- 2,315,566 401,006 1,270,998 2,011,957 
@hestervillemyceceeser- on 973,320 171,188 1,445, 604 2,010,304 
Bridgeburg.......--.++++: 1,413, 152 259, 989 1,031, 158 1,957,064 
Port Orediteemaiecsss sees: 1,711,755 k 209,465 1,175, 233 1,907,846 
INS ANINS Ri aaadnednicgs os eas 1,471,515 160,879 1,157,892 1,902,559 
Kapuskasing.........-+ ah 10,494, 648 461,320 788,474 1,889,926 
Port Hope...........++.- 2,730, 662 624, 851 602,183 1,869,707 
Amberstberg.......+--++- 7,590,440 879,236 311,335 1,869,380 
Sandwich) peat eye stele 2,229,487 508,174 444,211 1,830,816 
Smiths ballsie wares sil 3,473, 666 580, 902 970,767 1,760,861 
Wunnvyille.\es. wees ee 1,998,174 552,837 851,898 1,745,330 
Malton tame cee otter 2,711,325 411,075 658,989 1,700,412 
Tilsonburgi.ncces setae se 1,351, 264 392, 666 997,860 1,692,929 
INApaAnee. berelemreciee feiee 1,195, 617 257,294 939, 142 1,660,080 
Port Dalhousie.........-- 1,206,748 363,952 562,759 1,599, 104 
Norwich edorecr osedeor 669,917 y 151, 680 1,167,761 1,555,302 
Collingwood.........++++: 6,081, 233 537,008 810,491 1,540, 906 
Kincardine.........s..+0-> 1,263,403 306, 606 670,905 1,473,957 


Oakville.........2+++e008 1,468, 851 338, 063 763 , 842 1,473,628 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1925—continued. 


Value 
Cities and Towns, Capital. of 
products. 
$ $ 
Ontario—continued. 

SET ENT OS is ee 15,990, 788 1,457,221 
BSAOT EO ooh Secs UIs ied we 1,449,257 1,449,509 
Walkortonatiers. ise oc ecess 1,318,295 1,401,704 
ALTE a. ae ee 1,487,858 1,377,641 
CTR IG CoN ch a 628, 201 1,339, 684 
RlEALRTOT JE se 2. cna 1,401,81 1,316,083 
DIGAIOTO hate OPE eek 1,400,569 1,260,717 
LNT EELS Pe ane aa 458,196 1,226,918 
Penetanguishene.......... 1,265,090 1,161,230 
EUG TLE ae or ae 13,465, 656 1,128,475 
12 es 1,056, 868 1,127,855 
Cache Bay... Sc, 1,087,221 1,096,579 
Listowel.... 726,343 1,059,317 
Grimsby 973, 875 1,052,065 
Frankford 1,414, 184 1,050, 282 
MIRON «<BR CONS acc. s+ 971,919 1,020,959 
(EIES Co 931, 241 1,005,490 

A cn ERA oe oon ea 693,534 997,418 
CRCOLG a SRR MES Cs cco 871,339 990,922 
SUIYECERY Ghee Ee ane 726,495 987,954 
Weoodbridgosge: 2.5 cose es 964,960 981,612 
LOT 2eh ae eae eee 4,499, 204 956,406 
MDOT Vode. Hite ete. caheoe 710,806 821,529 
West. Lornemc.is cach ace css 722,020 814, 665 
Clintons. 5. Pee eee chicane. 666, 423 808,423 
ange ville seein ict osu cips 1,092,382 798, 252 
Alexandria eiscctc snk os 657,562 782,894 
BUN RIV res: sctok « oscisisc « 258,377 769,192 
WWE UDY, Aste kis ececc sisi 613,211 766, 638 
New Hamburg............ 879,751 764, 612 

Jigen) S10 Te ee ae eee 720,930 758 , 874 
Bloonitiold ere we 53.005 696,382 739, 839 
New Liskeard............ 947,003 717,319 
ORCS bse een feet 480,101 703,396 
Mont Worest.. cfc. 0... << 558, 665 689, 675 
Mittcheli ss cis eet sas cond 633,919 653,551 
Weaporond: thew #5 0.6522 556, 637 620,004 

ROUCT Sarees cieivisisiove.scaec 467,190 602,929 
PUT DANN | Seek cc irae 544,492 589,996 
Humberstone............. 342,303 588,895 
Sonthampton...c5....... 677,841 579,250 
Paliverston ja ceess. ss 159,159 510,008 
Ba CON eee Pc oro 563,805 506,117 
ane SayaO eG atoape ed 308,532 502, 188 
dE Ys | Tees ay. ee ees aera 700,067 496,264 
SSPODM NS cy peeee ioes i ae tarda 97,916 486,909 
Waarton: dee fc 574,424 486,481 
Port Elgin... 543,079 484,876 
a tlkes Ball srs achW ania a 1,101,896 471,864 
RES 6 est een fr See ea 131,871 469, 982 
Woellimrton see. 6. 3 coe css 439,056 467,789 
Bracebridge soi ahs cece 1,130,909 467,591 
Orangeville............... 616,185 467,356 
PLECOLS VINO 25. wees sn 2 ee oe 459,727 466,775 
BP CRETONGO. Mares Seca <4 a e/0ss 623,939 461,440 

BED O Ca sical sta se dia.cie:s 287,400 453,901 
oe EE RS eae aa 274,322 448,003 
1D it = ips Tee 5 ee baie 410,842 427,572 
MIXDrid ge.) tree Stine sc cee 353,463 416,239 
Victoria Harbour......... 1,339,342 411,459 
Dutton: . ian iscsi ac 137,787 409,321 
MIMIICOL =. pow gas Se 083-07 905,429 408,980 
Burlington acct eer ce cee, 484,764 391,185 
WHIRCDOSLOP Ere tare cccicoc od 100, 618 365,556 
WOOSWATEN. circ crore as036 62 302,945 365,121 

es Ce ee eee 259,049 363,839 
Bort Wav erisce ser o'g-.002. 3 492,263 358, 668 
IA GOUSOIE, sags ic os wre od 310, 162 357,533 
Gravenhurst.............. 602,301 355, 621 
BAAS CLOWN os 5.0 ee caceas ac 459, 659 353,579 
1 ELT (2) SR st nee a 99,257 345,462 
Hagersvillescer 0 o0di ose 81,555 330,578 
PROMUOIR gh tae ce he 444,453 315,734 
CASSIE sare ots oo se ced 198,843 314,176 
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36—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1925—continued. 


Estab- Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- of of 
ments materials. products. 
iat Bowens eee 
Ontario—concluded. No. $ $ 

Bradlord Jeanocaaiectret 174,519 313,628 
@inemneer ere seecielesieteceress 233,963 310,509 
Vankleek Hill.........--+- 226, 220 291,171 
Shelburne..........-2+ce8: 209,856 289,304 
Wa tOrd. trices tasiestucsiel 147,679 287,763 
Kemptville...........---- 204, 331 287,152 
UA Mis ton ad sone ob ocescisle sts sane 202,193 281,200 
Waterdown .......--+++++- 53,378 277,806 
ATOhUP sc cactcc cates 201, 685 274, 288 
Eganville.........--- Sen 168,756 262,075 
Port Perry...... ee cisietersiciste 175,968 257,675 
Morrisburg........--+--++ 134, 603 250, 784 
Stouffville.............+.-- 174, 724 245,642 
Parry Sound.........----- 105, 267 242,797 
ISMrlhvo WasqgucneorocvabT ame 184,224 240,385 
Stayner......-0-20cssecee: 177,192 238,085 
Parichill eee eectsins eine 170,362 236,428 
Sioux Lookout........--++ 120,810 232,223 
INOLWOOGs sass se les oie 170, 616 229,141 
THOINDULVcnses eels 130,346 228,160 
Highgate........-+e++ee0- 126,532 227,753 
Boston eee heise wcrc 179,180 227,197 
Brussels ss seeeroiie es ste 168,595 219,717 
Beamsville..........--.-- 122,300 216,328 
IEINO ROE sor noodddEsnG de 139,945 212,939 
Springfield...........-+++- 181,907 210,985 
Thamesville..........---- 123,570 204, 686 
Markdale...........+-+++- 145,109 201,803 
Neustadt: 22sec ecw 152,797 200,306 
MottenNanien access sf s + 151,212 198,316 
ib GE es ag ow ade Wage ods 150,056 197,242 
Coppercliff........-.+++++: 9,574 196, 163 
Bothwell: .cecmeeee= =e 92,755 190,197 
Wialcetiel distaste lee ares 127,261 189, 843 
Merrickville.........-..-- 96,837 185,542 
HER gees aa OGOOORLEISOORS 130,451 184, 806 
Marmora... 121, 266 181, 220 
Clifford 140,830 178,833 
Cannington 115,077 177,412 
Cobden 141, 626 176,199 
Blenheim 77,305 174,777 
MATA oiad cette eee. s te ellen 134, 916 172,269 
Cayuga 118,091 170,404 
MIG Our we dondbocecaooous 138,957 168,597 
WTOXCtCD. aq cece mercies se 122,832 162,237 
Westport.......0s.2.++--s . 138, 663 158, 659 
Belle Riverine core. se" 79,835 156,535 
Efensalle: caer s- cen se reea 94,022 156,125 
INT vanston. cele ois siese 86, 698 156,049 
Bim Dros 6) sete ctertso sare tes 130,978 155, 616 
Richmond Hill........... 72,002 145,269 
Point Edward........---- 27,705 140,774 
Blytheco seceehiees sen 97,179 132,555 
AES onllEWe 6s sodoconoacu. 80,348 131,850 
Tecumselajea ss nee s\-\slele =.= 66, 693 127,775 
PO WaASSAN laser siepelnie si 85,170 124,514 
Trindalics sevececite cocteie'= 81,083 124,378 
Cochrane? .2 ccs s0scoeree 31,883 123,711 
Hastings: 2c. 2+ cise ees 83,221 123,124 
@recmiore. posse ecislonee 83, 844 122,582 
Dray tOld. itedseese see se 92,228 122,436 
AG GHEN Ee aoandsooccgoneadde 62,037 121,536 
Courtright 3,504 117,929 
Tana oon eee i celeir. 4 93, 268 117,335 
Colborne.. 69,432 116,823 
Markham. 73,324 116,134 
Glencoe..... 57,326 115,264 
Bath sock 88,256 111,649 
Richmond 95,200 111,525 
Fenelon Falls 72,939 110,641 

TST ee RR LE bneocrac Omar 68,437 108,393 
WAINOUS  ecradaceteicise ei eeienek 91,238 108,209 
Newburgh.........-+esee 72,793 104,525 
BrontiOreekeaeaees- silos: 36,408 102, 759 
Grand Valley........-+++- 75,037 102,257 
Coldwater sccneee see 62,107 100,041 
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36—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or ov.r, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1525—continued. 


Cities and Towns. 


PSTANGON. .  <craiscias tha Ss oro 


Souris 


WARGO. ccs ot aolerecee ceo 


PRORICLONT 12 oetacs caisson eae 


J OCT OER ERG dogadntnen 
Tov AMUINSter 20.61 eieieis- » 
Humboldt..............-. 


IMG OR Gracr-e are ataselereel iret 
WGrropertss cossiecss scinate e 
Maple Crook... ..5::.2./s/9 <0: 
Wadena tiryccsaiecs ac sae 
Rosthern... 


OG ar eens Halse 6 ee 


MCAINEORS Stes. ceca: alee 
WegrOvillo.n: csc ccc, 
St. Paul de Métis......... 
Stottlersiies ss. 3552. eee 
ani ne feces te seiscces 


SWiesElOOKS fone yin decrs ee. ces 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


OAWARWOTOAA HOP AAR OAAIAORD 


Capital. 


89,688,323 
8,422,763 
4,161,476 

659,632 
1,425,598 
974,115 
347,876 
63, 293 
600, 599 
24,872 
190,551 
81,146 
72,569 
28,161 
110, 824 
19,713 


11,042,235 


37, 329 


33,192,975 
16,583,162 
6,382,426 


3,006,382 


1,495, 283 
311,128 
500, 897 
208, 800 
119,532 
201,522 

84,799 
51,681 
132,213 
114,982 
62,217 
51,227 
51,855 
43,635 
36, 887 
501,114 
86,325 
64,221 
38, 853 
78,435 
35, 600 
69,644 
93,651 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


14,346 
1,395 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 


18,390,797 
1,700,011 
588,927 
209,356 
357,943 
214, 658 
48, 866 
17,991 
32,900 
10,547 
22,905 
9,981 
9,500 
10,136 
15, 258 
7,517 


1,929, 749 
909, 026 
1,331,108 


4,709,398 
4,262,365 
682,195 
538, 602 
213,764 
34,152 
116, 082 
47,068 
23,060 
36,186 
29,501 
10,183 
23,619 
13,155 
12,696 
16,749 
15,877 
12,733 
6,442 
41,245 
7,909 
10,506 
8,102 
22,491 
5,431 
9,594 
11,670 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


$ 


42,388,504 
17, 867,538 
2,492,123 
2,459, 558 
560, 883 
333, 807 
210,339 
222,770 
212,923 
197,326 
135,633 
141,195 
127,480 
80,053 
59,005 
76,117 


5,991,028 
7,734, 769 
3,723, 685 
1,811,462 
385,187 
927,267 
273, 265 
229,766 
130, 683 
146,752 
140, 902 
120,782 
135,274 
110,055 
96, 894 
82, 089 
103,236 
99, 811 
107, 197 
85, 480 
87,978 
82,356 
64,978 
71,186 
73, 825 
73,276 


17,708,412 
12,788, 8438 
7,421,960 
1,502,634 
169,366 
322,771 
105,192 
155,508 
165, 674 
129,480 
154, 646 
165,422 
136,392 
127,698 
135, 869 
155,422 
141,997 
108, 993 
101,391 
10,906 
100, 433 
93,196 
97,358 
76,023 
95,501 
73,383 
75,396 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


79,614, 829 
23,118,937 
4,141,338 
2,976,173 
1,441,622 
416,434 
365,568 
289,511 
281,984 
247,027 
201,339 
176,082 
174,434 
116,158 
104,935 
103, 058 


11,403,990 
9,945, 890 
7,184,543 
2,700, 289 

678,334 
497,786 
468,678 
377,795 
376,371 
254,725 
214,308 
187,475 
184,097 
178,878 
174,959 
170,411 
160,983 
159,736 
151,901 
128,972 
124,065 
113,154 
112,302 
110,711 
108, 246 
106,179 


31,136,017 
21,279,845 
9,086,778 
2,970,030 
581,571 
446,140 
284, 632 
268,157 
254,028 
247, 800 
246, 667 
233,419 
229, 083 
196,770 
193, 596 
189,734 
187, 203 
156,316 
142,953 
141, 874 
140, 837 
134, 603 
134,180 
132,799 
126, 259 
112,742 
107,562 
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36—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $100,000 
or over, and with 3 or more Establishments, 1925—concluded. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital and of of 
ments wages. materials. products 
SS ee Ssaeuaeereset eS! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver... .c.<sccceas es 507 102,105,028 16,384, 973 42,020,970 75,823,721 
WittoOlia.<..sreacoecscleereias 130 16,652,436 2,965, 261 3,880, 661 10,510,278 
New Westminster........- 55 8, 240,960 2,226, 236 6,309,536 10, 013,713 
Prince Rupert...........-- 17 3,098, 722 459,578 2,409,748 3,523,468 
North Vancouver........- 15 3,852,098 660, 163 651, 923 3,029,576 
Port MOOGY taeccec se ce 2 ve 3 1,156,392 333, 840 1,299,670 2,124,608 
WGETNIO! Sas cc fuciesecsone Seon df 5,086,328 244,775 587,369 1,296,673 
INGISON 7. suics deuce eee s © re19 21 1,442,994 312,289 515, 032 1,184,560 
IRGIOWMNAS ici cactecvessjvaicieie's 18 923,996 252,040 680, 216 1,167,148 
WVOSSIANG yee teen tome seis 8 5,819,015 136, 959 8,828 1,051,100 
Port Alberni 8 1,083, 549 287,450 446,725 994, 672 
INGENTA WAS eae nenceonod 28 520,008 250,458 431,911 972,658 
Kamloops 13 1, 260, 633 205, 290 408, 654 889, 094 
Duncan? >... cscs 8 486,337 203 , 672 345, 047 636, 251 
Port Coquitlam 4 616,932 123,465 264, 671 591,189 
MierriGos tec tortes soresia ears 5 642,404 158,787 228,558 504, 246 
Courtenay 6 247,531 54, 853 141, 653 248,093 
Prince George........-..+-- 6 164, 440 92,220 96,214 239,706 
SfCrAne ne cate tee eciein erdielasie 3 11,815 55,578 48,925 238,016 
FAT TOASELONE.«. toes ce weenie = 7 204, 888 41,828 122,685 219,432 
ranbroGlk:.-- eee cease 11 140, 836 46,080 65, 047 195, 853 
Vig Sdocbtosowoorare 17 564, 701 64,301 51,262 178, 262 
Gumberland i223 s5- + «2. 7 387, 834 62,592 55,659 174, 817 
Grand Horks...-2 ese < ses 6 117,747 27,508 57, 802 137,994 
Revelstoke acetic <5 10 362,458 38,993 36,364 137, 213 
Salmon: Atm... tes. ee so 8 106, 242 21,951 74,109 127,283 
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IX.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on in 
almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation; it is one which expands most rapidly in 
good times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter 
there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other 
seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number of the men are 
in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess 
of the demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on 
account of the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick 
construction. 

Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these 
latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and de- 
pressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, mainly financed with 
borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “boom’’ of those 
years. 

During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construc- 
tion of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical 
suspension of the industry during the war were fully met in the post-war years, 
but the rising tide of prosperity in 1927 is reflected in the highest value of con- 
struction contracts since 1912, aggregating $418,951,600. (Table 2.) 

The growing recognition of the importance of the construction industry in the 
business cycle has led in recent years to the proposal that, since construction is 
largely carried on by public authorities, it should be stimulated by these authorities 
in periods of depression and suspended in ‘‘boom” periods, so as to contribute 
toward that stabilization of industrial conditions and of employment which is 
considered desirable. Thus, after the armistice, when the period of depression was 
apprehended, the shipbuilding programme of the Dominion Government provided 
employment for many thrown out of work by the stoppage of the munitions industry. 
Similarly, in the depression of 1921 and 1922, much employment was provided 
by the carrying into effect of the “good roads” programmes of the Provincial 
Governments. 

Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1926 totalled $81,095,525, 
as compared with $74,015,637 in 1925. There were 439-6 miles of new lines opened 
for operation during 1926, 204-2 miles completed but not opened for traffic and 
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162 miles projected or under construction. Total track mileage in 1926 was 54,279, 
as compared with 54,100 in 1925, a net increase of 179 miles. The expenditure 
of electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account increased from 
$4,043,331 in 1925 to $4,190,457 in 1926. The length of their main line first and 
second track decreased from 2,280-99 miles to 2,237-57 or by 43-42 miles. 

As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage 
increased from 194,376 in 1925 to 201,604 in 1926, and the wire mileage from 
3,019,773 to 3,306,214 in the same period. The property and equipment account 
was $210,535,795 in 1925 and $227,155,900 in 1926. 

The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 51,726 in 1925 
to 52,961 in 1926, and the wire mileage, which was 284,121 in 1925, increased to 
305,933 in the following year. The line and equipment account was $1,153,340 
in 1925 and $1,340,348 in 1926. 

Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-27, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 1. The aggregate 
for 1927 is the highest in the record with one exception, 1912, when immigration 
was exceptionally great, necessitating an extensive building programme to care 
for the rapidly growing population. Although there was not such an influx during 
1927, the detailed records, as given in Table 2, show a large increase in residential 
building, of which a considerable portion was apartment house construction. The 
most pronounced gain, however, was in business contracts, which showed an increase 
over 1926 of 45-4 p.c. Engineering contracts increased by 27-Op.c., while industrial 
contracts, on the other hand, were only 50-2 p.c. of similar contracts in 1926. 


i.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1911-1927, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Years. construction Years. construction 
contracts. contracts. 
et Nn eee eee pe ae ee 
S g $ 

1 E'S Ul Ler see st el Ree he 5 SOD 345,425,000 || 1919.....2....- eee e ec ee cece reece 190,028,000 
LORD Eee den AG Saeoeiees See ose 463,083,000 || 1920. .....:.--2.-seeereerees eres: 255, 605, 000 
nh eae es Eee anoaseom: Asean 384-157, 000 || L921 eeu ces «cists oes alee aes 240, 133,300 
1914S EER eis son 241,952,000 |} 1922.......... 222 cece sneer eee eters 331, 8438, 800 
TOTS 69 nko bse s Sel aco oases 88,916,000 f] 1928.......... ene seer ee eect eee 314, 254,300 
TN (Ree ae aa Easeerasahopacatosty 99,311,000 |] 1924. ......... 00. sn set ce secs sees: 276, 261, 100 
FON tet oe. cee occa eee er ee 84,841,000 || 1925.........-. jis Behe cance seigiens 297,973,000 
POTS oat fowtete bona eee eteras 99,842,000 || 1926.......... 22. - eee cece erence ees 372,947,900 

1QQY 32 Hat os Ok Se See Ree cares 418,951, 600 


2.—Details of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1922-1927, as compiled 
by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Provinces. $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 458, 200 457,100 238,200 345, 600 374,500 421,100 
Nova Scotia...........-.+-- 5,769,400 4,710, 800 4,035,400 4,154, 800 3,444, 800 5,469, 300 
New Brunswick.........---- 4,926,400 3,581,500 4,323,100 4,373,300 4,593,000 3,597, 200 
Quebec OS CA OR Oto 103,291,800} 102,569, 800 89,511,200) 124,509, 100 151,933, 900 133, 182, 600 
OntaniOscccie welece cole = 166, 628,000} 156, 151,800 136,041,400} 121,248, 100 141,929,400} 196,159,000 
Manito baicn. ot. c1ccte ers ote vie lelsies 9,365, 800 9,984,000 6,492,500} 18,093, 200 19,186,600} 29,939, 900 
Saskatchewan.........+..s: 5,034,400 5, 793,300 5,857, 800 4,923,100} 14,251,500} 11, 337, 600 
Alberts conc. terrae a << eisai 8,903,500 7,066, 400 6, 600, 400 3,867,500} 10,058,400 7,507,300 
British Columbia..........- 27,466,300] 23,939,600) 28, 161,100} 21,458,300} 27,175, 800} 31,337,600 

Total Miiiwide se oe 331,843,800] 314, 254,300 276,261,100) 297,973, 000 372,947,900} 418,951, 600 

Type of Construction. 

Residential cS UM Eatete sieeoretaste 104,201,500) 97,645,200} 91, 224,800} 96,489,900 109,562,400] 124,939, 600 
Business.........+2++eeee02- 81,385,700] 80,436,800} 73,666, 700) 73,067,100} 112,408,900 163, 428, 800 
Ubiscts BsAcne ticoodaronous 25,755,800] 27,022,000) 21, 765,000} 40,007,300) 79,689, 700} 39,988,900 


Engineering.........+..+-+-- 120,500, 800| 109,150,300} 89, 604, 600 88,408,700| 71,286,900 90,594,300 
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Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 63 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1922 to 1927 
inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1921 about 32-6 p.c. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1927 building permits aggregated $184,613,742 or 44 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In this table, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. 

Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-1927. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1914 are also given, as are the average indexes of wages in the building 
trades since 1910, the latter being compiled by the Department of Labour, and the 
former by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These indexes are introduced to 
show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs with their effect upon 
construction work. Attempts have been made to determine the relative proportion 
of material and wage costs in general building, but representative data could not 
be obtained. 

Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises in part the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North and South Vancouver. 


3.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 63 Cities for the calendar years 1922-1927. 


Nore.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Cities. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.I., Charlottetown....... 81,500 50,200 31,900 21,800 29,000 - 
Nova Scoula..25. 7 hep s.ta 2,416,024 739, 646 901,621 1,099,787 908,945 1,840,647 
WEISS Tote 2085 exsist oer 1,752, 632 _ 378, 699 731, 209 1,035, 564 764,498 1,537,899 
New Glasgow...........- 58,545 41,785 18,505 20,286 7,870 10,850 
WSVOROYs dees cwcehiectet ee 604, 847 319,162 151,907 43,937 136,577 291,898 
New Brunswick........... 2,028,239 | 1,049,856 | 1,492,364 986,325 771, 421 1,365,065 
BPA eTICLON: 2 5 Sos etas sees 283,197 305, 895 257,325 98,175 37,050 14,799 
PDLONGUON cs tasty sisleaeiee = 1,087,942 385,461 101,774 204, 620 342,701 736,110 
Pat POM sr cssina cee e: 707,100 358,500 | 1,133,265 683, 530 391, 670 614,176 
MDE CCS ttn cvs ecu ste neces 30,330,234 | 35,483,853 | 42,562,336 | 35,186, 268 | 42,167,440 58,320,532 
*Montreal-Maisonneuve...| 21,132,586 | 27,125,863 | 31,013,419 | 25,520, 523 | 31,720,049 45,200,842 
PCI ODECH et soley oaiee aera ce 5,397,566 4,786, 933 7,331, 846 3,274,371 8,939, 281 6,360, 165 
Shawinigan Falls......... 124, 400 124, 990 229,377 384,925 315, 760 347 835 
*SHEPDEOOKO: ho oie.a eck love > > 712,000 732,100 529, 878 1,037,110 712,350 689, 930 
*Three Rivers............ 1,193, 650 780, 735 1,046, 210 2,064, 815 1,445,575 2,332,500 
*Wostinountesd.casianecie > 1,770,032 1,938, 232 2,411, 606 2,904, 524 4,034,425 3,389,260 
MUGS FIOM oot acc la eee 81,396,259 | 74,673,080 | 57,330,141 | 59,888,867 | 65,373, 757 79,883,344 
PB MOVUIO joins bs ccaisttie oie 254, 400 54, 825 195,000 194,725 306, 610 670,010 
PIBPANUIONG saan ie. casas am oe 465,420 615, 686 191,480 159,537 232,049 571,599 
Chathain #4 seo- gas n- 366,317 245, 867 352,329 193, 858 591, 650 575, 087 
FB GEG WAIN <5 oacids s:0:0 050, 1,446, 685 1,425,130 1,272,570 727,340 1, 291, 250 1,209,450 
RAlGs paver adaware ee 731,707 135, 631 124, 742 108, 723 181,185 181,023 
Ze) Ree 8 Ee ae 964, 808 571,484 404, 304 426, 641 344, 616° 493,169 
PETAINIICOMN, seca z%eaisest s2 4,928,465 5,452,930 3,309, 800 2,675, 830 3,128,950 3,837,150 
PISaMeRbONs Ass h eeaehisteres ee 701,495 649, 233 1,035, 620 493,758 608, 532 420,467 
2,461,321 1,893, 892 1, 221, 122 1,546, 262 1,100,111 1,272,632 
2,605, 630 3,261,065 2,113,500 2,389, 800 3, 621, 200 2,814, 950 
676, 694 758,513 _ 802, 622 1,114, 290 1,504, 000 1,517,510 
1,155,130 1,923,110 786, 985 576, 205 1,044, 100 5,255, 188 
5,021,782 8,521, 817 2,540, 699 4,942,327 3,101,748 6,446, 045 
196, 450 319,450 161,125 536,970 154,450 330,350 
*Peterborough........-..- 439, 154 295,798 437,510 272,637 342, 757 624, 295 
* Port Art hie’ icccaid ec eae 1,167,429 2,640,321 1,186, 207 402,488 961,580 3,473,736 
PIStXATIOLG Sh arate cnc 700,527 509, 272 641, 619 407,731 480,915 21, 254 
*St. Catharines........... 1,290,576 806,310 713, 638 666, 962 940, 642 1,147,286 
Mb, AMOMAS 2025 ce eles 221,964 334, 239 164,026 350, 181 138, 597 92, 682 
Sarnia. cise. eiaete ss 880, 260 791,470 840, 803 725,698 | , 601,646 1,064,415 
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3.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 63 Cities in the calendar years 1922-1927— 


concluded. 
—— —  ————————————————————————————ooooeeaeyeyo®wo®o®oaeeeeeeeooe 
Cities. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ontario—concluded. 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 583,813 401,032 559, 245 242,993 235,766 329,461 
ST OrOntG geen aie ee ete 35,237,925 | 30,609,227 | 23,926,028 25,797,196 | 26,029,584 31,274,876 
York Townships....... 11,167,700 | 8,921,650 | 5,710,400 | 6,611,440 | 5,558,540 6,041,635 
Welland's &@ccaccecrp cen 362,371 206, 105 178, 880 124, 320 404, 049 400,364 
eWandsor. senate 4,143,495 | 4,725,034 | 4,429,308 | 4,333,945 | 7,319,454 4,930,832 
Bord jaeman oarereceice se tice 1,473,270 1,539, 702 1,371,662 1,104,445 1,592,058 1,054,531 
IRIVELSI@sacches a ceier aia: 223,265 334,945 403,450 600, 750 455, 630 624,340 
Sandwiches ..s :wwelscsten' 46 854, 250 809, 754 959, 799 1, 224, 765 1,707,550 1,323,140 
Walkerville emer ener 431,000 610,000 | 1,058,000 851,000 | 1,268,000 1,527,000 
Woodstock. sects). 26s cee 242,956 309, 588 237, 668 86, 050 126,538 158 , 867 
Manitoba...0-. ssasseneeee 7,653,442 | 5,177,487 | 3,867,102 | 5,205,828 | 11,091,372 8,561,122 
*Brandowayy.uucsseckeaen 225,029 183,034 270, 825 76,579 227,516 230, 252 
SiiBonilaces-...ce- sree 552, 663 510,353 418,377 972,559 501, 256 761,570 
SWinnipes ache ses eater 6,875,750 | 4,484,100 | 3,177,900 | 4,156,690 | 10,362, 600 7,569,300 
Saskatchewan............. 3,982,213 | 2,405,976 | 2,856,190 | 2,531,380 | 6,529,041 7,928,574 
FNTOOSE Oa Wisernecearsireioleie a3. 379, 180 289,398 501, 129 243,535 268,326 1,230,489 
SRGpiNa. ees aes sie eee ere 1,784, 124 1, 264,030 939, 785 1, 208, 403 4,242,511 3,482,090 
¥Sq skatOoMen ses cee vee rolls 1,818, 909 852,548 | 1,415,276 | 1,079,442 | 2,018,204 3,215,995 
Albertacs ic cssac-ncssortess ae 5,723,204 | 2,597,987 | 3,695,604 | 2,862,260 | 4,115,317 5,398,691 
¥Oalearyescmatene: see ae 3,102,700 821,840 | 1,031,420 | 1,197,475 | 1,999,048 2,330,131 
*HdmontOnsaacneneeeeee 2,338,109 | 1,488,670 | 2,305,095 | 1,481,890 | 1,853,735 2,568,565 
enh budge nie meets 243, 695 258,570 226,222 161,189 236, 359 438 , 684 
Medicine Hat............ 38,700 28,907 132, 867 21,706 26,175 61,311 
British Columbia.......... 14,604,292 | 11,343,536 | 13,845,890 | 17,246,852 | 25,400,314 | 21,315,767 
Kamloops ine sensei cs 146,165 99,728 163, 861 99, 105 187, 269 252, 488. 
INA Occ: Soper 85,981 137, 507 89, 005 212,591 77,496 211,065 
*New Westminster........ 332,050 350, 848 321,432 704, 263 748, 169 1,082,114 
Prince Rupert... eee 314,412 97,148 209,312 1,337,769 187,465 252,940 
EAWEWRXOINYS OGRE Gy ace NemOr Hab 8, 661, 695 6,277,574 6, 230, 774 7,964,375 | 15,501, 262 10,687,167 
Romi Grove mesccseee 3,364,200 | 2,397,750 | 4,251,300 | 5,080,000 | 6,045,650 4,678,430 
North Vancouver.....-. 107,069 220,546 1,123,441 268, 542 564,074 322,739 
South Vancouver....... 559,716 712,275 618, 662 1,032,690 1,390, 690 1,304,083 
Victoria tere tacts 1,033,004 | 1,050,160 838, 103 547,517 698, 239 2,524,741 
Total—63 Cities........ 148,215,407 | 133,521,621 | 126,583,148 | 125,029,367 | 156,386,607 | 184,613,742 
*Total—35 Cities........ 122,655,581 | 111,174,325 | 105,070,284 | 101,021,798 | 131,048,721 | 154,904,047 
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4.—Value of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-1927. 
(1913=100.) 
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Average Index Numbers of 


Years. Value. Wholesale Wages in 
prices of the 
building building 

materials. trades. 
$ 
TODO, io a tee 8 RE DOE derek acumen (eRe Aane A me AP onc ceoe 100, 357,546 - 86-9 
MOT Ue eee, Soe |B cncten crate ans iSr Sealecasasetvispets ho. o erete lode scene pse LOE steanieleyenetets 138,170,390 - 90-2 
OUD eae Weenies saauere opors hot caveteuetonacuoromp cee to austen omic aamekery* cients 185, 233,449 - 96-0 
1 ONE y aetiae ARCA) Has BAe eee GG EM AM aoe erat POETS snd 153, 662, 842 100-0 100-0 
(ETE es op ee Sea near Senate Cer OA oir inn 5 Gout AGS Oot. 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 
NOUS spee beet ocgtrc ney ieee o tee atin ee tera ace aves aay st srel nica tateken lbenno Rau: 33,566, 749 90-3 101-5 
OM Greene Pye seeds aietonst cee haerene i cisrate toes ore oie ancrey V0e DC ees eh anr Ts 39,724,466 103-8 102-4 
REY Ue aera tees ae fos ah Ries HN i SONA GOL SARC Onn ORM AME (EY PnTe ART NEON rt Oe 33,936,426 130-7 109-9 
sete RE Bee Ae Aten ann TAS See, SOREN AE ON aria onto oceanic 36, 838, 270 150-5 125-9 
HRS) LO i Seed se pi ee 1B Sere yet tr Ame Coat Saintes et ata A TIS t 77,113,413 175-8 148-0 
LO QO eis Abeer hcteetars olen he eT ate rch gee erens is hans eds IN Graefes ote 100, 679, 839 214-9 180-9 
fA ae Bein ieee carina, BAe ieee ta: CL MRP PO EI AICe Se REL er Sa 94,508, 164 183-2 170°5 
Oe tet c wusle ehettre cxauene cant et aneG ReGT Ameer TRcoe air amo or ere beater ota re arte 122,655,581 162-2 162-5 
ODS) itera e caleas terre ticker ie adctarare. tantipvevel trend oeepeis ated] crete eo maeunen eens ate 111,174,325 167-0 166°4 
1 KY: RA eta eh che MERE ee Beaten Ar AE i liste ey nae EONAR OOO 105, 070, 284 159-1 169:7 
TODD FM AG csicle onevac aenie ovend Auseracye bere ebele: Soo er esate ens etsker or oecanete 101,021, 798 153-7 170-4 
1 RED Wie i BR Be Serie oR tS PARR EES. (Oop an Se ROH iene ie SB ct 131,048, 721 149-2 172-1 
LOD as 4 ah mesons otete.c sie are: cecrerterstaaardteta gated eee ake aa erase 154,904,047 147-6 179-3 


VI.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


This section of the Canada Year Book is divided broadly into two sub-sections, 
dealing respectively with external and internal trade. | 

The first of these commences with a short history of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a 
treatment of external trade statistics under four main headings:—historical 
statistics of total Canadian trade and trade with the United Kingdom and the 
United States (Tables 1 to 9); current trend statistics of trade with respect to 
commodities imported from and exported to all countries, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (Tables 10 to 18); current trend statistics of trade with 
the principal trading countries of the world, by principal commodities imported 
and exported (Tables 19 to 34); an analysis showing the volume as distinguished 
from the value of trade in recent years; finally, a short study of the tourist trade. 

The sub-section on internal trade commences with a general statement on 
interprovincial trade, and continues with an analysis of grain trade statistics, 
followed by a treatment of the marketing of live stock and animal products. 
Statistics of commodities in cold storage are given and the sub-section is brought 
to a conclusion by a statistical treatment of bounties, patents, copyrights and trade 
marks, weights and measures, and electricity and gas inspection. 


I.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tarifis. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the different Puropean 
nations establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the 
commerce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to 
them and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other 
countries, generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own 
market. In these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on 
by governments permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and 
commerce”. Owing to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from 
one European power to another involved great economic as well as political changes 
in the community so transferred. The traders who had previously controlled 
the trade between the colonial power and its colony found their occupations gone, 
while new traders from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and 
export trade, which thereafter flowed in new channels perhaps no more artificial 
than those which had previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the foreign trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country 
at the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among 
the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 
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Yor the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement 
extended westward along the international boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made 
considerable concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished the 
preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and in 1860 all 
vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the British tariff. As 
a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying respon- 
sible government, could not any longer be refused the right to control their own 
commercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an important report prepared 
in 1859 by the then Minister of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the 
British Government. This report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian 
Government must be to the Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation 
(the greater part of the revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the 
Canadian Government must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust 
the taxation of the people in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen 
to meet with the disapproval of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained 
unchallenged by the British Government, and coming at a time when all important 
parties in Great Britain had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated 
the setting up of a protective tariff in Canada, designed to secure the establishment 
in Canada of manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired 
that the colonies should concentrate their attention on the production of food 
and raw materials, importing from Great Britain the manufactured commodities 
which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference to Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation 
for union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, 
however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the throwing 
open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led. to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States; a treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them 
and the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became 
effective on Mar. 16, 1855. Under its terms the Canadian farmer and fisherman 
derived considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, 
when prices in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence 
of the friction between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War 
period, and partly because the new Canadian tariff shut out the manufactured 
goods of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at 
the end of the ten-year period for which it had been negotiated, and ceased to 
operate 12 months later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had 
a considerable effect in bringing about the Confederation of the British North 
American colonies, which it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s 
products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
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Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province of 
Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 
by a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the 
rates of duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 
and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced 
in 1873, and the consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated 
an increase of the general rate to 17} p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. 
Even this increase failed to fill the treasury. 

In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 »).« to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad vasorem, 
equivalent on the importations of 1881 to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenware to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 
p.c. to 10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery 
were given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the 80’s the general trend of 
the minor revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the 90’s a downward 
tendency became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 
1894 material reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor re- 
adjustments on cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough- 
going extension of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties 
and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what 
was called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal” 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the “reciprocal’’ 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, and France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little 
later the “reciprocal” tariff was extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, also under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, ‘of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 33} p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900) was established. 
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This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applied in 1925 to 
nearly the whole of the British Empire except Australia and Newfoundland, while 
to the British West Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are 
granted even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all cases 
a remission of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged. The regular British preference 
was further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42) by a discount of 10 p.c. of the 
amount of duty computed under the British preferential tariff, when goods paying 
15 p.c. duty or over are conveyed without transshipment from a port of a country 
enjoying the British preferential tariff into a sea or river port of Canada. 


The intermediate tariff applied in 1925 to the products of the following coun- 
tries:—France, her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands 
(all these under specia treaties), Argentine Republic, Colombia, Denmark, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation clause treatment). New commercial treaties with France 
(including her colonies and protectorates) and Italy were approved at the 1923 
session of Parliament (13-14 Geo. V, cc. 14 and 17), a commercial convention 
with Belgium at the 1924 session (14-15 Geo. V, c. 9), and agreements with Australia, 
Finland and the Netherlands (including the Dutch colonies) at the 1925 session 
(15-16 Geo. V, cc. 30, 11 and 19). The general tariff is in force with respect to the 
products of all other countries. 


There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, providing 
that in the case of imported articles 0 a kind made or produced in Canada, if 
the export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the fair market 
value in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in addition to the 
duties otherwise payable, a special duty equal to the difference between the selling 
price for export and the fair market value for home consumption, but such special 
duty shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods when the normal 
duties are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 


Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 
customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such 
materials are afterwards exported. 


Surtaz.—in 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide 
for a surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country 
which treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. 
This surtax was at once applied against certain German goods, but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of 
surtax is left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council, but is not to 
exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. The surtax may also be applied to goods ordinarily 
on the free list, but is not to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. 


British Preferential Tariff to Canadian and Empire Products.—Soon 
after the inauguration of the British preferential tariff by Canada, there commenced 
a movement for specially favourable treatment by Great Britain to “Empire” pro- 
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ducts. The feeling that Great Britain should give special treatment to such pro- 
ducts was in evidence at the Colonial Conference of 1902, and at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1907 and 1911, but the British Government of 1902 was not ready 
for the issue, while those of 1907 and 1911 had been elected on a free trade platform. 
With the Great War, however, there came a change. In 1915 Great Britain imposed 
customs duties (the so-called “McKenna” duties) on motor cars, motorcycles, 
musical instruments, watches and clocks, and parts for these articles, all subject to 
331 p.c. ad valorem general tariff and two-thirds of this amount (or 22% p.c.) ad 
valorem British preferential tariff. Cinematograph films which come under a specific 
rate of duty are also affected, with a preferential rate of two-thirds of the general 
rate. These duties were allowed to expire on Aug. 2, 1924, but were restored on 
July 1, 1925. Preferential treatment has recently been extended to include Empire- 
grown raw tobacco and dried fruits. 


2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by trade commissioners. These trade 
commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 

Canadian Government trade commissioners are stationed in the United 
Kingdom at London, Liverpool (where there is also stationed a special fruit trade 
commissioner for the United Kingdom), Bristol and Glasgow and at Dublin in the 
Irish Free State. They are also located at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Buenos Aires; Rio de Janeiro; Shanghai; Paris; Brussels; Hamburg; 
Rotterdam; Milan; Kobe; Melbourne; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape Town; 
Calcutta; Batavia, Java; Mexico City and New York. There is also a Canadian 
commercial agent in Sydney, N.S.W. Under an arrangement made by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion of Canada with the British Foreign Office, 
Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in trade matters may 
secure information and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and 
British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own 
Commercial Intelligence Service. 

Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is presided 
over by the director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies 
the work assigned to the various trade commissioners. In addition there is the 
Inspector of Trade Commissioner Offices and the following divisions:—secretarial; 
trade inquiries; editorial; foreign tariffs; and the division handling the Directory 
of Canadian Exporters and Foreign Importers. 

Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the trade commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, in both English and French editions. The subscription price for 
either edition is $1.00 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. 
Special reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued 
from time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 
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3.—Statistics of External Trade. 


Nore.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of the sub-section on external trade, it is necessary 
that the following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 


Quantities and Values.—In all the following tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) 
and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—“Imports” means “Imports entered for consumption’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been actually 
consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer 
and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


The value of imported merchandise is the fair market value or the price thereof 
when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country whence 
and at the time when the same were exported directly to Canada. The “price’’ 
and ‘“‘value’”’ of the goods in every case are stated as in condition packed ready for 
shipment, the fair value being shown in the currency of the country of export, 
and the selling price to the purchaser in Canada shown in the actual currency 
in which the goods were purchased. In the case of goods that are the manufacture 
or produce of a foreign country the currency of which is substantially depreciated, 
the value stated is the value that would be placed on similar goods manufactured 
or purchased in the United Kingdom and imported from that country, if such 
similar goods are made or produced there. If similar goods are not made or pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, the value stated is the value of similar goods made 
or produced in any European country the currency of which is not substantially 
depreciated. 


Canadian Exports: Valualion.—‘‘Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from 
imported wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. 
The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at 
the time of exportation at the points in Canada whence originally shipped. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost of such goods. 


Countries to which Trade is credited.—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption 
of transit, save in the courses of transshipment or transfer from one conveyance 
to another. 


The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm 
in another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to 
Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment 
to which the goods would be credited.. An example is the case of tea grown in the 
Orient but purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics 
record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 
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Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on March 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


1.— Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the aggregate trade of Canada in the years from 1868 to 
1927 is furnished in Table 1, giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce between 1920 and 1927 has been due to change 
‘of statistical method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such 
goods exported. For the past seven years, re-exports of foreign products from bond- 
ed warehouses have no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as 
imports or as exports, while the exports of foreign produce during this period have 
been composed of goods which had previously been entered as imports for home 
consumption. Such goods, therefore, are debited to Canada when entering this 
country, and should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. During 
the past decade, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there has been an 
annual excess of total exports over imports entered for consumption. For the 
fiscal vear ended 1916, the total exports were 153-34 p.c., for 1917, 139-31 p.c., 
for 1918, 164-62 p.c., for 1919, 187-95 p.c., for 1920, 120-87 p.c., for 1921, 97-60 
p.c., for 1922, 100-82 p.c., for 1923, 117-78 p.c., for 1924, 118-51 p.c., for 1925, 
135-69 p.c., for 1926, 143-28 p.c., and for 1927, 122-92 p.c. of the imports for home 
consumption. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties 
from 1868 to 1927, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage 
of the total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show our exports 
of Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption respectively, furnishing 
figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United States and other countries 
since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming predominance of the two great 
English-speaking countries in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1927, for example, 73.0 p.c. of our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these 
two countries, which in the same year together provided 82-6 p.c. of our imports 
for home consumption Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by years the percentage 
proportions of imports from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals 
of dutiable and free imports since 1868, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected 
on imports from these and from all countries from 1868. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1927. 
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2.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country 
in the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following the 
war. The decline in value was, however, owing to lower prices, very much greater 
than that in volume, as is shown in Table 36 of this section. 


The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1922, marked the low point in the recent history 
of Canadian trade, which during the four latest fiscal years has been steadily 
recovering from the depression of 1921-2. The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926, 
was a period of extraordinarily active trade, especially in respect of exports, the 
value of which was exceeded in only one year in our history, v7z., 1918, when values 
were very much inflated. In the latest fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, exports 
declined owing to lower prices of agricultural products, while imports increased. 


Analysis of External Trade.—The external trade of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1927, amounted to $2,298,465,647, compared with $2,256,028,869 
in 1926 and $1,878,294,180 in 1925, the increase over 1926 amounting to $42,436,778 
or 1-9 p.c., and over 1925 to $420,171,467 or 22-3 p.c. Imports show an improve- 
ment over the years 1926 and 1925, while exports show a decline compared with 
1926, but an increase over 1925. In 1927 Canada’s import trade was valued at 
$1,030,892,505, as compared with $927,328,732 in 1926 and $796,932,537 in 1925, 
the increase over 1926 amounting to $103,563,773 or 11-1 p.c., and over 1925 to 
$233,959,968 or 29-3 p.c., while export trade in 1927 (domestic and foreign com- 
bined) was valued at $1,267,573,142, compared with $1,328,700,137 in 1926, and 
$1,081,361,643 in 1925; the decrease compared with 1926 amounted to $61,126,995 
or 4-6 p.c., whereas the increase compared with 1925 amounted to $186,211,499 
or 17-2 p.c. During the past three fiscal years the exports from Canada, distin- 
guishing domestic from foreign, were:— 


Fiscal years ended Canadian Foreign Total 
exports. exports. exports. 
$ $ $ 
SIV ae ee ee oe See acne onbon aaa vice eats ca 1,069, 067,353 12,294,290] 1,081,361, 643 
1 le nde eT REO OOOOH Maar pCR OS ce 3 aL 1,315,355, 791 13,344,346] 1,328,700, 137 
LOD Taare i ots clara Bela cb alate lorelste creit)alelay2 ait @maletaPeteceieho:enavetel fe. ofeyets 1, 252, 157,506 15,415,636] 1,267,573, 142 


The domestic exports of Canada for 1927 show a decrease compared with similar 
exports in 1926 of $63,198,285 or 4-8 p.c., but an increase over 1925 of $183,090,153, 
or 17-1 p.c. The United States had a population of 75,000,000 before the total 
foreign trade of that country was as large as that of Canada today. 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade by 
main groups in 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of post-bellum boom) and 
1927, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with the United 
States. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, 1914, 1921 AND 1927. 


. Value of Exports. Percentage in 1927 
Bis tannery ts. (Canadian). 
z (Million $). 


Main Groups. of Imports. | of Exports. 


14 1921. | 1927. | 1914. | 1921. | 1927. | 1914. | 1921. | 1914. | 1921. 


(a) Witnx Aut CountTRIEs. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..| 97-6] 259-4] 213-1) 201-2) 482-1) 575-0} 218-3) 82-1] 285-3} 119-3 


AMINA ANG. PTOAUCES 1006406 «oc. +e sees 41-1] 61-7] 53-2) 76-6} 188-4) 167-3] 129-4] 86-2] 218-4) 88-8 
ERT Wetsp ss Coad Bio <n] (2h ee ee ee 109-2} 243-6] 183-6 1-9] 18-8 7-7| 168-3} 75-4] 405-3} 40-9 
Wend GHG Papetcn ccs cen cciicepeew idee! 37-4] 57-5] 48-0] 63-2] 284-6} 284-1] 128-3] 83-5] 449-5) 99-8 
ATOMANG LTOCUCUS: Noein Gai teae se cles 143-8] 245-6] 229-4] 15-5) 76-5) 74-3] 159-5) 93-4] 148-0) 97-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 35-6] 55-7) 52-8) 53-3} 45-9) 80-6] 148-3} 94-8] 151-2) 175-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals.....+.......... 85-3) 206-1} 156-8 9-3} 40-1} 28-5) 183-8} 76-1] 306-4) 71-1 
Chemicals and Products.............. 17-1| 37-9] 31-8} 4-9] 20-4] 16-6] 186-0} 83-9] 338-8] 81-3 
Miscellaneous 23557 os italoers «ares steal 52-1] 72-7) 62-2} 5-7] 32-4) 18-1] 119-4] 85-5) 336-8) 55-8 

Mba Se orien seers ee. 619-2|1,240-2|1,030-9} 431-6]1,189-2}1,252-2} 166-5) 83-1} 290-1) 105-3 


(b) Wita tHE UniTeD Kinepom. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..} 16-2] 38-7} 38-3) 146-8} 141-2) 330-1] 236-4] 99-0] 224-9} 233-7 
Animals and Products................ 5-7| 5-2! 5-4] 85-4) 91-3) 67-8} 94-7) 103-8) 191-5) 74-2 
Wibresjand (PexGies. ...csiee ors stove anager 60-6] 111-3} 72-7 0-2 2°6 0-9} 120-0) 65-3] 450-0} 34-6 
Wood and Paper... ce nica nies aa 3°7 3-1 3-9] 12-8} 386-8} 15-8) 105-4] 129-0] 123-3] 42-8 
Iron and Products..... ...| 17:3] 16-7] 15-0 1-4) 17-6 8-1] 86-7] 89-8] 578-5) 46-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals..... 4-8 6-7} 5-6} 16-6 9-9} 14-2) 116-6} 83-6] 85-5) 143-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals 6:3 9-1 9-3 0:4 3-1 2-3) 147-6] 102-2) 575-0) 74-1 
Chemicals and Products.............. 4:3 6-0} 4:9 0-6} 3:4 3-6] 113-9} 81-6] 600-0) 105-8 
Mascelancous seme cae aaek eae te 13-2] 17-1 8-8 1-0 6-9} 4-1) 66-6] 51-4] 410-0} 59-4 

otal Gore cactastceae ee sale se 132-1] 213-9] 163-9] 215-2] 312-8) 446-9] 124-6] 76-6] 207-6] 138-8 

(c) Witn tHE UNirEep Sratzs. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products..| 44-1] 119-6] 97-1} 34-1] 146-5) 59-9] 220-2) 81-2] 175-6) 38-1 
Animals and Products...............: 23-3) 42-9] 35-4! 32-3) 75-8] 75-3) 151-9] 82-5] 226-9} 99-3 
Bibres and, Dextilesi. iclkisc cae. <a 32-5) 101-7) 67-0 1-2 7-1 3-5} 206-1} 65-8] 291-6] 49-2 
Woodend Papers... stay cee kate sie ce.cle 31-7) 52-4) 41-1] 45-2] 216-0} 242-0) 129-6] 78-4) 535-4] 112-0 
Troma LrOguets.«<.55 swale tae skies oe 121-4} 226-9] 206-6 2-0} 19-7} 10-7} 170-1) 91-0) 585-0) 54-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals..............0+: 27-7) 46-0] 42-9] 34-2] 80-0} 39-0] 154-8) 93-2] 114-0) 130-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals................ 74-2) 188-4] 132-0] 7-2] 22-3! 17-3) 177-8} 70-0] 240-2] 77-5 
Chemicals and Products.............. 9-6] 28-1] 20-6) 3-2] 12-2 8-1} 214-5} 73-3) 253-1) 66-4 
Miscellaneous: 7 <25.%s ic. csse eee eee 31-8} 50-2) 45-0} 4-0] 12-7} 10-6] 141-5} 89-6} 265-0] 83-4 


856-2) 687-7) 163-4] 542-3] 466-4] 173-5] 80-3] 285-4) 86-0 
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The statistics of the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade 
from 1914 to 1927, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with 
the United States. 
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SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914 TO 1927. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars). 


——————————————————————————— nnn EEE 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada, 
Excess | Percentage 
Years ended : of «) peljtion 
March 31. . : mports (i) | of exports 
aera Free | Total poe se Foreign| Total | Exports (e).| to imports. 
goods. goods. |imports. free, |produce. produce.| exports. 
(a) Wirx Au CountTRIES. 
7 ee 
OTA cec yntls srere 410-3} 208-9} 619-2 33-7) 431-6 23-8} 455-4) (i) 163-8 73°5 
LOTS ecctevavtertincte coe 279-8 176-1 455-9 38-6 409-4 52-0 461-4) (e) 5-5 101-2 
TOG aii ae ceiee cree 289-4] 218-8} 508-2 43-0} 741-6 37-7| 779-3\(e) 271-1 153-3 
POUR hoe selaoe 461-7| 384-7) 846-4 45-4] 1,151-4 27-8] 1,179-2|(e) 332-8 139-3 
OU Siete wis, csejerssevoxorers 542°3 421-2 963-5 43-7) 1,540-0 46-1] 1,586-1|(e) 622-6 164-6 
1919 oe semrina sito 526-5) 393-2} 919-7 42-7] 1,216-4 52-3] 1,268-7](e) 349-0 137-9 
1920S eh ere ee 693-6] 370-9) 1,064-5 34-8] 1,239-5 47-1] 1,286-6}(e) 222-1 120-9 
LOT pee cree aeee 847-5} 392-6) 1,240+1 31-6] 1,189-2 21-2) 1,210-4{ (i) 29-7 97-6 
W022) eRe in sae we 495-6| 252-2) 747-8 33-7) 740-2 13-7] 753-9) (e) 6-1 100-8 
TPE} ok Shen ete ob 537-3] 265-3] 802-6 33-0| 931-5 13-8} 945-3] (e) 142-7 117-7 
1924 Pyke 591-3} 302-1) 893-4 33-8] 1,045-4 13-4] 1,058-8] (e) 165-4 118-5 
1025 er ee toe aes 516-0} 280-9) 796-9 35-1) 1,069-1 12-3] 1,081-4](e) 284-5 135-7 
19267 laa nae ease 583-0) 344-3) 927-3 37-1|1,315-4 13-3} 1,328-7|(e) 401-4 143-1 
1927 ie aaeetosee 659-9} 371-0} 1,030-9 36-0} 1,252-2 15-4] 1,267-6] (e) 236-7 123-0 
ee ee ee eee 
(0) Wirn tHe Unirep Kinepom. 
ee ree 
NO14 Since eloleeeioer. 1024 29-7} 132-1 92-5|| 215-2 7-1] 222-3) (e) 90-2 167-5 
NQUD Ce Soe cree fee's 68-0 22-1 90-1 24°5 186°6 25-1 211-7} (e) 121-6 234-9 
NOU G eae siaws, ohateterssake 52-0 25-4 77-4 32-8 451-9 11-2 463-1] (e) 385-7 598-3 
i US Vareeemdaacnoae 75-5 31-6] 107-1 29-5} 742-1 13-9] 756-0} (e) 648°9 705-9 
ihe cas eponagonne 58-0 23°3 81:3 28-6) 845-5 15-6} 861-1} (e) 779°8 1,059-1 
LOTS careers 50-0 23-0 73-0 81-5) 540-7 20-1) 560-8] (e) 487-8 768-2 
Ld seer oo ranean 93-2 33+1) 12638 26-2) 489-2 6:8] 496-0] (e) 369-7 392-7 
170-1 43-8] 213-9 20-5] 312-8 1-4} 314-2\(e) 100-3 146-9 
95-1 22-0 117-1 18-8 299-4 1-0 300-4] (e) 183 °3 256°5 
116-2 25-1) 141-3 17-7] 379-1 0-8] 379-9}(e) 238-6 268-8 
: 126-1 27-5} 153-6 17-8} 360-1 1-1] 361-2} (e) 207-6 235-1 
124-7 26-4) 151-1 17-5} 395-9). 1-3] 397-2)(e) 246-1 262-8 
133-1 30-6] 163-7 18-6] 508-2 1-1} 509-3}(e) 345-6 311-1 
135-0 28-9) 163-9 17-6] 446-9 1-1] 448-0] (e) 284-1 273°3 
ne en 
(c) With tHE Unitep Sates. 
oe ee ee ee es 
1OT4 > creNees hone 249-5] 146-8] 396:3 37-0] 163-4 13-6] 177-0) () 219°3 44-6 
POMBE yy ceeice a 168-6} 128-5) 297-1 43-2) 173-3 13-0} 186-3] (i) 110-8 62-7 
OG sas bpaoooadde 199-5 171-4 370-9 46-2 201-1 15-6 216-7} (i) 154-2 58°4 
TO Tides meters 332-0} 333-3] 665-3 50-1} 280-6 10-0} 290-6] (i) 374-7 43-7 
OS Py store acctess'osters 429-3] 363-6] 792-9 45-8} 417-2 23-6] 440-8] (i) 352-1 55-6 
THAD essevs stesso: 416-5] 333-7] 750-2 44-5) 454-9 22-8) 477-7\(i) 272-5 63-7 
19202 oe ook Bile: 499-7} 301-4} 801-1 37-6} 464-0 37-1| 501-1/(G) 300-0 62-5 
TOD Pec Acceiscs 544-0} 312-2) 856-2 36-5) 542-3 18-4) 560-7) (i) 295°5 65-5 
PS hate thre eae 312-1} 203-9) 516-0 39-5) 292-6 11-5] 304-1/(i) 211-9 58-9 
192 See he ster 332-2] 208-8} 541-0 38-6] 369-1 11-2} 380-3} (i) 160-7 70°3 
TOD) &, Oe oe as mest. 355-9] 245-3] 601-2 40-8} 4380-7 10-9} 441-6} (i) 159-6 73-4 
19255 ee ier cm beets 287-1] 222-7] 509-8 43-7) 417-4 9-8} 427-2] (i) 82-6 83-8 
T926405. teen oat 338-0] 271-7] 609-7 44-5) 474-9 11-0} 485-9} (i) 123°8 79°7 
1927... De emer 392-7} 295-0| 687-7 42-9] 466-4 12-9} 479-3) (i) 208-4 69-7 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 of this section deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the last four years. Table 12 
shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows imports as dutiable and free and exports as of Canadian 
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and foreign produce for the five fiscal years ended 1927. Table 15 shows imports 
and exports for the fiscal year ended 1926 by degree of manufacture and by origin, 
and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports and provinces 
and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries under the preferen- 
tial, treaty rate and general tariffs in 1926 and 1927. 


3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—Canadian trade with the United Kingdom 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1927, was valued at $611,963,386, as compared with 
$672,997,353 in 1926, a decrease of $61,033,967 or 9-1 p.c. The decrease was 
almost entirely in exports. In 1927 imports from the United Kingdom were valued 
at $163,941,052 and in 1926 at $163,731,210, an increase of $209,842 or 0-1 p.c., 
while exports to the United Kingdom in 1927 were valued at $448,022,334 and in 
1926 at $509,266,148, or a decrease of $61,243,809 or 12 p.c. 


Although from 1926 to 1927 the total increase in imports was only $209,842, 
six of the main groups show increases, vi..:—agricultural and vegetable products, 
fibres and textiles, wood and paper, non-ferrous metals, chemical products and 
miscellaneous commodities. The three main groups to show decreases were:— 
animal products, iron and its products and non-metallic minerals. These decreases, 
especially those in the iron and its products group ($2,898,253) and the non-metallic 
minerals group ($4,973,078) were due to the coal strike in Great Britain, which 
materially affected the exports of iron and’ steel and coal from the United Kingdom 
to Canada, as also to other countries. If these conditions had not existed in Britain, 
the increase in the imports would probably have been as great as in 1926. From 
1926 to 1927 the imports of agricultural and vegetable products increased from 
$34,613,364 to $38,254,029, or $3,640,665; the increase of $4,108,357 in the imports 
of alcoholic beverages was responsible. The main group of animal products de- 
creased from $5,960,932 to $5,407,837; decreases in the imports of butter and cheese 
were largely responsible for the decrease. Fibres and textiles increased from $70,- 
163,647 to $72,752,164; the increased imports of raw wool, noils and tops, yarns, 
carpets and woollen tissues were mainly responsible. The wood and paper imports 
increased from $3,473,664 to $3,918,098, or $444,434, distributed as follows:—paper 
$223,436; books $129,343; and wood $91,655. The iron and its products imports 
decreased from $17,907,204 to $15,008,951, or $2,898,253, accounted for by the 
falling off in the imports of rolling mill products ($3,257,734), vehicles ($168,265) 
and tubes and pipes ($106,555). The imports of non-ferrous metals increased 
from $5,302,581 to $5,642,570, or $339,989, while the non-metallic minerals de- 
creased from $14,226,799 to $9,253,721, or $4,973,078. The decrease in the non- 
metallic mineral group was principally due to a decrease in the imports of coal 
($4,651,860). The chemical products group increased from $4,282,489 to $4,906,- 
256, or $623,767 and the miscellaneous group from $7,800,530 to $8,797,426, or 
$996,896 


The exports of domestic produce from Canada to the United Kingdom from 
1926 to 1927 show a decrease of $61,361,459. Six of the main groups show decreases 
and three show increases. The agricultural and vegetable products group decreased 
from $357,051,044 to $330,073,479, or $26,977,565. In this group wheat decreased 
$18,915,625; refined sugar $7,495,163; oats $7,139,914; barley $2,914,654; and fresh 
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apples $1,551,364; while the exports of wheat flour increased $5,694,630; rye $2,824,- 
441; rubber goods $1,799,925; and raw tobacco $1,532,668. Animal products 
decreased from $98,879,095 to $67,819,473, or $31,059,622; the principal commodities 
to show decreases were:—meats $10,129,493; cheese $9,446,529; cattle $6,092,559; 
and butter $4,541,089. The fibres and textiles group decreased from $1,237,763 
to $860,030, or $377,733, while the wood and paper group decreased from $19,147,838 
to $15,835,904, or $3,311,934, due to the falling off in the exports of unmanufactured 
wood ($3,532,188). The exports of iron and its products decreased from $8,307,441 
to $8,129,365, or $178,076; while the exports of non-ferrous metals decreased from 
$15,605,732 to $14,174,289, or $1,431,448. The decrease in the exports of aluminium 
in blocks, ete., and silver ore and bullion, amounting to $1,056,133 and $529,160 
respectively, accounted for the decrease in the non-ferrous metals group. The 
non-metallic minerals group, however, increased from $1,220,494 to $2,394,119, 
or $1,103,625; the chemical products group increased from $3,318,614 to $3,567,256, 
or $248,642; and the miscellaneous group from $3,469,539 to $4,092,186, or $622,647. 
The increase in the exports of coal ($821,059) and of crude petroleum ($344,342) 
was largely responsible for the increase in the exports of non-metallic minerals to 
the United Kingdom, while the increase in the exports of cameras ($396,270) and 
films ($293,276) accounted mainly for the increase in the exports under the mis- 
cellaneous group. For details see Tables 12 and 13 of this section. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference to goods the produce and manufacture 
of the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and_ possessions. 
This preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other 
portions of the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British 
Dominion and possession, except Newfoundland. In the case of Newfoundland, 
however, Canada grants free admission to fish and fish products. 


The preference has stimulated imports from the United Kingdom and British 
Dominions and possessions since its inception in 1897. In 1896 imports from the 
United Kingdom amounted to only $32,824,505 and from other portions of the 
Empire to $2,388,647. A decade later the imports from the United Kingdom 
had increased to $69,183,915 and from other portions of the Empire to $14,605,519. 
In 1927 the imports from the United Kingdom (including Irish Free State) were 
$163,988,192 and from other portions of the Empire $49,405,252. In 1896 the 
proportion of Canada’s imports from the British Empire as a whole was 33-3 p.c. 
and in 1927 only 20-7 p.c. The proportion of the Dominion’s imports from 
portions of the Empire other than the United Kingdom in 1896 was 2-2 p.c. and in 
1927 4-7 p.c. 


The exports of Canadian produce to the United Kingdom in 1896 were valued 
at $62,717,941 and to other portions of the Empire at $4,048,198. In 1906 the 
exports to the United Kingdom had increased to $127,456,465 and to other portions 
of the Empire to $10,964,757. In the fiscal year 1927 the exports to the United 
Kingdom (including Irish Free State) were $452,933,105 and to other portions 
of the Empire $87,507,906. The proportion of Canada’s domestic exports to 
the Empire as a whole shrank from 60-8 p.c. in 1896 to 43-2 p.c. in 1927. This 
shrinkage occurred in the exports to the United Kingdom, as the proportion of 
exports to other portions of the Empire rose from 3-7 p.c. in 1896 to 7-0 p.c. in 
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1927. The trade of Canada with the British Empire for the fiscal years 1896, 
1906, 1914, and 1927 was as under:— 
TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


Nore.—For comparative purposes the trade of Canada with the Irish Free State in 1927 is included 
with the United Kingdom. : 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total. 
Items and years. . Other Total ‘ Other Total 
Kunited | British | British [United | British | British 
& * | Empire. Empire. & >| Empire. | Empire. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Imports. 
YO Gents Sep ARSE at eee ee ae 82,824,505} 2,388,647) 35,213,152 31-1 2-2 33°3 
FOS ee Bs tse E Os Mle aS 69,183,915} 14,605,519] 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
Et es Oe ae ee eee ees 132,070,406] 22,456,440] 154,526,846 21-3 3°6 24-9 
Pooper pee ah cr Nile Gaara kine 88 163,988,192) 49,405,252) 213,393,444 16-0 4-7 20-7 
Exports (Canadian), 
TPP arbre gn iste n sich 0, sspears 62,717,941] 4,048,198] 66,766,139 57-1 3-7 60-8 
RO rates era hid Oieys Sole’ Wicks wicrvavie wile 127,456,465] 10,964,757) 138,421,222 54-1 4-6 58-7 
MD Rie etc cee So an as Bins unc ealoas dae ore 215,253,969) 23,388,548] 238,642,517 49-8 5-4 55 +2 
LOE ee eee Seek one foe ae 452,933,105} 87,507,906] 540,441,011 36-2 7-0 43-2 


Regarding the relation between the trade in raw and that in manufactured 
products with the British Empire, an analysis will show that the bulk of the imports 
into Canada from the United Kingdom consists of manufactured products, whereas 
the imports from other portions of the British Empire are made up chiefly of raw 
materials and products’ in a semi-manufactured condition. The exports to the 
United Kingdom are composed principally of raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products, while the exports to other portions of the British Empire consist chiefly 
of manufactured products. During the fiscal year ended 1926 the relation between 
the trade in raw and manufactured products with the United Kingdom was:— 


Imports. Exports. 


p.c. p.c. 
RAW TAL OMIGISE trees tae siecle uiciotaece a ier eee elsiaa Stora tale oa shelerslleteneld 8-2 66°8 
IDArhkyeINAnUraC EOE: cece cee ible coco ele ee ene e cucsebienais os opntaes sims s) als 5-2 5-1 
Fully manufactured...... SSS SEL SS DEE EO Gaede Resins ances 86°6 28-1 


The character of Canadian trade with other parts of the Empire bears out 
the claim that Canada is the second most important manufacturing country within 
the British Empire. In the fiscal year ended 1926 our principal imports of raw 
and semi-manufactured products from “Other Empire’ countries were 70-6 p.c. 
of the total, while the principal exports of manufactured products to ‘Other Empire” 
countries were 78-1 p.c. of the total of our exports to those countries. 


4.—Trade with and via the United States. 


Trade with the United States.—The trade of Canada with the United States 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, amounted to $1,167,039,699, as compared 
with trade in 1926 of $1,095,671,872, an increase of $71,367,827 or 6-5 p.c. In 
1927 the imports amounted to $687,707,719, as compared with $609,719,637 in 1926, 
being an increase of $77,988,082 or 12-8 p.c., while exports to the United States in 
1927 totalled $479,331,980, as compared with $485,952,235 in 1926, a decrease of 
$6,620,255 or 1-3 p.c. In 1927 the domestic exports were $466,419,539 and in 1926 
$474,987,367, while the foreign exports in 1927 amounted to $12,912,441 and in 
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1926 to $10,964,868. The domestic exports show a decrease of $8,567,828 and 
foreign exports an increase of $1,947,573. The increase in the imports from 1926 
to 1927, amounting to $77,988,082, was principally due to increased imports of iron 
and steel ($48,600,000), non-metallic minerals ($21,300,000), miscellaneous commo- 
dities ($6,900,000), wood and paper ($6,400,000). Fibres and textiles decreased 
$12,100,000. The agricultural and vegetable products group decreased from 
$98,495,849 to $97,104,543, or $1,391,306. Under this group fruits show an increase 
of $2,770,665, corn $1,965,903, and vegetables $595,675, while raw rubber shows 
a decrease of $5,654,886 and raw sugar $447,705. The imports under the animal 
products group increased from $32,954,470 to $35,439,469, or $2,484,999. Furs 
under this group increased $1,407,362, unmanufactured leather $945,124, manu- 
factured leather $423,119, and eggs $419,292, while meats decreased $814,298 
and lard $341,277. Fibres and textiles decreased from $79,105,295 to $66,925,517, 
or $12,179,778. Raw cotton under this group decreased $8,661,567, binder twine 
$2,793,847, flax, hemp and jute $1,759,752, hats and caps $312,558, and raw wool 
$280,082, while manila and sisal grass increased $720,522, and raw silk $455,674, 
The imports under wood and paper increased from $34,714,964 to $41,122,392, or 
$6,407,428. The increases under this group were -—unmanufactured wood $2,592,724, 
paper $1,478,278, books $1,336,528, and manufactured wood $999,898. The iron 
and its products group increased from $158,027,944 to $206,655,021, or $48,627,077. 
The principal commodities responsible for the increase in iron and its products 
were:—automobiles $11,158,992, machinery $8,533,037, rolling mill products $8,088,- 
278, automobile parts $7,184,372, farm implements $5,442,354, engines and boilers 
$1,964,419, iron ore $634,469, and tubes and pipes $415,387. The imports under 
non-ferrous metals increased from $38,911,300 to $42,872,108, or $3,960,808. Under 
this group electric apparatus increased $1,851,659, aluminium and products $1,483,- 
366, tin in blocks, etc., $800,688, and brass $609,035, while copper decreased $385,871. 
The imports under the group of non-metallic minerals increased from $110,678,814 
to $131,984,446, or $21,305,632. Coal imports accounted for $10,356,866 of the 
increase under this group, crude petroleum for $6,235,771, refined petroleum for 
$1,706,807, sulphur for $979,006, clay and its products for $784,557 and glass for 
$648,336. The chemical products group increased from $18,746,266 to $20,630,534, 
or. $1,884,268, while the imports under the miscellaneous group increased from 
$38,084,735 to $44,973,689, or $6,888,954. 


The decrease in the exports of Canadian produce to the United States from 
1926 to 1927 amounted to $8,567,828. Five of the main groups show increases 
and four decreases. ‘The exports under the main group of agricultural and vegetable 
products decreased from $65,964,214 to $59,953,683, or $6,010,531. Under this 
group flaxseed decreased $7,511,203, bran and shorts $1,957,383, and all grains 
$1,730,555, while the exports of alcoholic beverages increased $4,166,612 and 
potatoes $1,508,717. The animal products group increased from $63,464,732 
to $75,320,135, or $11,855,403. Under this group the following commodities 
show increases:—meats $2,909,431, cheese $2,351,549, raw furs $2,188,986, animals 
$1,813,834, fish $1,031,308, milk and cream $896,167, and unmanufactured leather 
$732,943. The exports under the fibres and textiles group decreased from $4,628,071 
to $3,451,081, or $1,176,990. The falling off in the exports of raw wool, amounting 
to $909,970, was mainly responsible for the decrease in the fibres and textiles group. 
The wood and paper group increased from $237,906,110 to $242,019,601, or $4,113,- 
491. Under this group paper, chiefly newsprint, increased $11,778,876, while 
unmanufactured wood, principally planks and boards, decreased $6,145,697, and 
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manufactured wood, chiefly wood pulp, decreased $1,656,036. The iron and its 
products group increased from $7,582,833 to $10,680,762, or $3,097,929. The 
exports of farm implements accounted for $1,668,589 of the increase under this 
group, and pigs, blooms and ingots for $1,257,116. The non-ferrous metals group 
decreased from $58,740,061 to $39,007,020, or $19,733,041. The decrease in the 
exports of raw gold, amounting to $19,120,373, was largely responsible for the 
decrease in the non-ferrous metals group. The non-metallic minerals group in- 
creased from $17,244,986 to $17,251,325, or $6,339, while the chemical products 
group decreased from $9,197,929 to $8,092,371, or $1,105,558, and the miscellaneous 
group increased from $10,258,431 to $10,643,561, or $385,130. For further details 
see Tables 12 and 13 of this section. 

Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports, and (2) additional concessions to goods imported 
under the Preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. There was a decrease in imports via the United States of 
$1,458,065 in 1927 compared with 1926, the decrease in the imports from the British 
Empire amounting to $3,552,714, while such imports from foreign countries show 
an increase of $2,094,649, as follows:— 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA VIA THE UNITED STATES. 


Years ended March 31— 
Imports from— 


1924, 1925, 1926. 1927. 

United Kingdom via United States................ $ 932,224 554, Ae 1,853, Se 728,001 

Per cent Total Imports from United Kingdom.. 0:6 0-41 

- Other British Empire via United States............ $ 4,925,615] 3,779, 361 6,260, ise 3,832,540 
Per cent of Total Imports from Other British 

TEES) (5 sts gohan he se 11-8 8-6 14-2 7°71 

Foreign Countries via United States............... $ 8, 032, 644 7,281, 781 6,106,030} 8,200,679 

Per cent of Total Imports from Foreign Countries 8-3 7-9 5-5 6-3 

Total Imports via United States........... $ | 18,890,483} 11,615,674] 14,219,285] 12,761,220 

Per cent of Total Imports from Overseas Countries 4-7 4-2 4-5 3:7 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries via the United 
States continues to remain about stationary, the percentages for the past three 
fiscal years being: 1925, 39-3 ; 1926, 39-2; 1927, 39-5. The total value of commo- 
dities exported to overseas countries in 1927 was $19,667,108 less than in 1926, 
wheat accounting for $13,655,313 or about 70 p.c. of this decrease. The decrease 
in wheat also accounted for 66 p.c. of the total decrease to the United Kingdom. 
Comparisons for four years are as follows:— 


EXPORTS FROM CANADA VIA THE UNITED STATES. 


Years ended March 31— 
Exports to > ae eee 


1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
United Kingdom via United States............... $ | 152, aa a 173,556,264] 237,327,986) 216,313, = 
Per cent Total Exports to United Kingdom... 43- 46-6 48-4 
Other British Empire via United States........... ae 20, a5, sit 18,350,573] 22, ah va 23,549, she 
Per cent of Total Exports to Other BritishEmpire 6-9 23-1 4-3 25+1 
Foreign Countries via United States.............. $| 50, 586, 707} 65, eke 70, ie pe 70,422,646 
Per cent of Total Exports to Foreign Countries.... 28-3 36 29-1 28-7 
Total Exports via United States........... $ | 223, Ore 390} 257,359,567) 329,951,986) 310,284,878 
Per cent of Total Exports to Overseas Countries. . 6°2 39°3 39- 2 39- 5 
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5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents and 
Countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—It will 
be noted in the following table that in 1927 Europe and North America took 88-6 
p.c. of the Dominion’s exports, as compared with 88-5 p.c. in 1926 and 90-7 p.c. 
in 1925. The proportion shipped to Europe in 1927 was 48-2 p.c., compared 
with 49-3 p.c. in 1926 and 47-9 p.c. in 1925; while the proportion sent to North 
America in 1927 was 40-4 p.c., compared with 39-2 p.c. in 1926 and 42-8 p.c. in 
1925. From 1925 to 1927 the proportion of Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom 
decreased from 37.0 p.c. to 35-7 p.c. whereas the proportion to the United States 
decreased from 39.1 p.c. to 37.2 p.c. Europe and North America furnished Canada 
in 1927 with 93-6 p.c. of her imports as compared with 93-6 p.c. in 1926 and 93-3 
p.c. in 1925. The proportion furnished by Europe in 1927 was 23-5 p.c., as com- 
pared with 24-1 p.c. in 1926 and 25-4 p.c. in 1925, while the proportion furnished 
by North America in 1927 was 70-1 p.c., compared with 69-5 p.c. in 1926 and 
67-9 p.c. in 1925. From 1925 to 1927 the proportion of Canada’s imports from 
the United Kingdom decreased from 19-0 p.c. to 15-9 p.c., while the proportion 
from the United States increased from 64-0 p.c. to 66-7 p.c. The imports from every 
continent in 1927 show an increase over 1925 and 1926, except in the case of South 
America in 1925 and Asia in 1926, while Canada sold more goods to every continent 
in 1927 than in 1925, but less than in 1926 to Europe, North America and Asia. 
Imports from the continents of South America, Asia, Oceania and Africa increased 
from $59,300,000 to $66,500,000 from 1926 to 1927, while Canadian exports to 
the same continents from 1926 to 1927 decreased from $150,500,000 to $148 ,200,000. 


TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1925, 1926 AND 1927. 
(With proportion of Trade with each Continent. ) 


See ee 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
ae ee eee aes 
Value. Per cent of Value, Per cent of 
Continents. (Million $) Total. (Million $) Total, 
1925. | 1926. | 1927..| 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 
Europe— 
United Kingdom.| 151-1] 163-7) 163-9] 19-0 17-6] 15°9 395-9 508-2 446-9| 387-0] 88-6] 35-7 
Other Europe....| 51-4) 59-7] 78-1 6-4 6-5 7°6 116-1 140-3 155-9} 10-9} 10-7} 12-5 
North America— 
United States....| 509-8] 609-8] 687-7| 64-0 65-7| 66-7 417-4 474-9 466-4] 39-1) 36-1) 37-2 
Other North 
America....... 31-1] 34-9] 34-7 3°9 3-8 3-4 39-7 41:3 39°8 3-7 3-1 3+2 
South America....| 20-1] 17-1) 20-0 2:5 1-9 1-9) 20°6 27-4 33-0 1-9 2-1 2°6 
BIAs sa eyeractearet res 27-5| 32-7] 32-0 34 8:5 3-1 39-5 77-2 63-5 3-7 5-9 5-1 
Oceaniaencec: aces 4-6 8-7| 12-5 0-6 0-9 1-2 27-7 32°6 33-2 2°6 2-5 2-6 
PASI Ctl ete )aretacnie cis 1-3 0:8 2-0 0-2 0-1 0:2 12-2 13-3 13-5 1-1 1-0 1-1 
otaleserecis 796-9] 927-411,030-9| 100-0} 100-0) 100-0|| 1,069-1 1,315-2| 1,252-2} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—Increases occurred in imports from 
26 of the 35 principal countries in 1927, whereas only nine show decreases. Of 
the total increase in Canada’s imports in 1927, amounting to $103,563,773, the 
imports from the United States show an increase of $77,988,082; from Germany 
$5,037,654; from France $4,838,782; from Australia $3,254,148; from Belgium 
$2,710,135; and from China $2,493,597; while imports from the following principal 
countries decreased, viz.:—Cuba $2,986,709; British Straits Settlements $1,917,571; 
British India $1,596,539; Fiji $1,336,662 and Mexico $1,311,488. The statistics 
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in the following table, “Canada’s Imports from Thirty-Five Leading Countries, 
1927”, indicate that the United States and the United Kingdom furnished the 
Dominion with 82-6 p.c. of its imports. Since 1882 the United States has occupied 
first place in imports, the United Kingdom being in second position. With reference 
to the imports from other chief markets, France occupied third place as in 1926. 
Germany has moved from fifth place to fourth place, while Japan has moved into 
fifth place, being in sixth place last year. Belgium has moved from ninth position 
to sixth, Switzerland from eighth to seventh, while Cuba dropped from fourth 
to ninth position. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1927. 


Norrs.—(1) Countries arranged in order of importance, 1927. ; eee 
(2) The figures in parentheses after each.country indicate the order of importance in 1926. 


Increase (++) or Per cent of 


Rank. Country. Value of Decrease (—) } total imports. 
Imports. 1927 compared |——_____ 

with 1926. 1926. 1927. 

$ $ 

Pea United States (i)iay, rt. akers See eos coe. Bee 687,707,719] (+) 77,988,082 65-7 66-7 

PaeIMIred Lime dom a() sa come acincesvee et Cian eee es 163,941,052] (+) 209, 842 17-6 15-9 
EME ARCOM Ge oem teas Re etn. ance ecae tee 23,990,481] (+) 4,838, 782 2-03 2-34 
Crean Vas TU Moen oe ectts eddie an 15,024,417| (+) 5,037,654 1-02 1-44 

DL EST OX UIE tee: Se ee, gees a ae a oe 11,170,373] (+) 1,606,299 1:03 1-1 
Gian | Exetonermn( as orth piace. es ARERR Oa. cit eect 9,663,308] (+) 2,-710, 135 0-732 0-93 
Ram TNT LC ON LAIN (CSREES A core co usrerevoresayoteast octet Save 9,491,779] (+) 2,029,171 0:8 0:93 

"SHadis B21 0) 56 © Osea ean We eine Sea eae Re ae 8,076,575] (—) 2,986,709 1-2 0-8 
Oem veiuin el Malia (1): os.k rider a tdee beim oan Reale 7,880,914] (—) 1,596,539 1-0} 0-72 
HG un PN color tancoy (10) a acncatc tr tee meee ves voit 7,691,045] (+) 826, 482 0-73 0-73 

REO PAUSEL AIAN) Sei ceere eS Lick chime elecmteate eines 6,296,197] (+) 3,254,148 0-34 0-6 
12 |San Domingo (11)........ PRS Fata ERR cic tarer a ansnsraks 6,015,541) (—) 775, 798 0:73 0-52 
PoC REON CLA ee Renate were tote. Rade tiecls. CeIn a wiskova miaretancis 5,893,106] (+) 192,997 0-6 0-52 
tren APOONTINIAA LS enemas. kt inen hoe naatelto eran» 5,657,074) (+) 2,202,966 0:33 0-53 

TL SL Re De aM | a eae ae Pees See ne 5,041,592) (+) 2,493,597 0-23 0-5 
Pe OTI ACS LG) ce eeeee.. et eve Motor ratotel ts oueltis clsatal olan 4,759,563] (+) 976, 082 0-4 0-43 
We Ce Nady tel ameSarbten ers (CE) ee Ne erres) nea ne a ne 4,592,106] (+) 88, 903 0:5 0-43 
ISS Now Lealancd(QW)e Sys 8 ak etek cae aa stetoies « one 4,576,842] (+) 1,851,607 0-3 0-43 
19s TRAY Dados. (ld) eh 2 ehh eae niecm es donde neue 3,791,394] (—) 339, 428 0-43 0-32 
ANN NO et RCP i hal ae ee en 3,444,069} (+) 846,310 0-22 0-34 
Pit hamidacaiend: PObaArO: (82) ls. kaccsnie.cieduee eas ces 2,821,485) (+) 1,759,971 0-1 0-23 
22 |British Straits Settlements (18)...............:.- 2,756,817) (—) 1,917,571 0-5 0-22 
Da avin (A) eee eee. tthe meme tare om se ch ob oc owks 2,612,831] (—) 134, 611 0-3 0-23 
24 |Other British West Indies (83)................06- 2,486,091} (+) 1,489,756 0-1 0-23 
2b lWMexscor Gj Vet e Ae: + oa ok ckielberes ee 2,372,972] (—) 1,311,488 0-4 0-24 

26° {Spam (25). ee ak ; Aan Ae 2,220,823) (+) 134, 973 0-24 0:2 
By flak W252 NOLS areth orks Seek ate ee 1. Wa ee ae Ayana 1,969,621} (+) 120, 863 0-2 0-12 
28 |Newfoundland (28)............. nee getites sopchtoas orc 2 Oh 1,839,713] (++) 224,581) -* 0-14 0-12 
ZO. WRCAPCHOBIOVAKIAT(GO).accg citeaineeeith soicaciae dense 1,726,922] (+) 454,877 0-13 0-13 
BO IS rOCdens (Si kaeee Ee hey SP tener es oh 1,648,973} (+) 509, 329 0-1} 0-15 
Silas [LOO MECOMO AU erent ohn hI Ne Fn WR ce iar cinio.aaae 1,422,207] (—) 123,959 0-13 0-14 
Ce PEE oe) keen: Seen Pe et A ele as 1,230,542] (—) 1,336,662 0-22 0-11 

Soe SOlOmM Die (34 eh eu he ohh cratic de comrcsshars oi keeon 1,117,046] (+) 423, 988 0-03 0-1 

64 IBribish SouthvAsricd (2) 2. .er svensk ae aeds season 1,001,592] (+) 872,013 - 0-1 
Che Norway (poke ek Na ys Suess: 911,357) (+) 280,576 0-03 0-02 

Total above 35 Countries................ 1,022,889, 139] (+-) 102,901, 214 99-1 99-2 

SRG Gal Herbie os eos enc dae teat ernie tapas, avo avayavasese 1,030, 892,505] (+)103,563,773| 100-0} 100-0 

British eripires ees se tte ecto bh tacietes evita 213,393,444) (+) 5,674,411) 22-4 20-7 

Horgon Countried:. «kana voltae tate scncacd veceas 817,499,061} (+) 97,889,362 77°6 79-3 


Exports to Principal Countries.—During the year 1927 the exports of 
domestic produce show a decrease of $63;198,285. Decreases occurred in the 
case of 19 of the 40 principal countries, whereas 21 show increases. The principal 
countries to show decreases were:—the United Kingdom $61,361,459; China $10,956,- 
507; United States $8,567,828; Japan $4,765,831; New Zealand $3,023,494; Norway 
$1,739,783; Cuba $1,698,011 and Belgium $1,461,625. The following countries 
show increases:—Italy $10,026,430; Germany $3,676,984; Australia $3,554,135; 
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Netherlands $2,897,771; British India $2,574,678; Brazil $2,459,088; Greece $2,3138,- 
363; Irish Free State $1,328,997 and France $1,267,970. It will be noted by reference 
to the statistics in the following table giving ‘‘Canada’s Domestic Exports to Forty 
Leading Countries, 1927”, that the United States and the United Kingdom took 
72-9 p.c. of the exports. The United States has moved into first position once 
more, the United Kingdom being second. Of the other leading markets for Canadian 
products, Germany in 1927 occupied third place, moving up from fourth, and Japan 
fourth place, moving down from third. The Netherlands has moved from sixth 
to fifth place, and Italy has moved from eleventh to sixth place. Belgium occupied 
seventh place as last year. Australia has moved to eighth from ninth place, France 
from tenth to ninth place, while New Zealand has moved down to tenth place from 
eighth, and China to eleventh from fifth place. Argentina and Newfoundland 
occupied the same positions in 1927 as in 1926, viz., twelfth and thirteenth, while 
British India has moved to fourteenth place from sixteenth, and British South 
Africa from fourteenth to fifteenth place. 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1927. 


Nores.—(1) Countries arranged in order of importance, 1927 eee ; : 
(2) The figures in parentheses opposite each country indicate the order of importance in 1926. 


Increase (++) or 
Decrease (—) 
1927 compared 


Percent of _ 
Value of total exports. 


Rank. Country. 
' exports. 


with 1926. 1926 1927 
$ $ 
1 United States’(2)).. 2. a5 ccc sere oe wen eel ine 466,419,539] (—) 8,567,828 36-1 37-2 
2 |United Kingdom (1) 446,876,101} (—) 61,361, 45¢ 38-62 35-7 
3 |Germany \(4)i2. e222. sce deere eciee 34,411,021] (+) 3,676,984 2°33 2-74 
Ay \Senpain (8). cape deere stoke tet chet mrt ease 29,929,031] (—) 4,765,831 2-65 2-4 
5 \Netherlands (6). 02... 2.0m. oct + tee sien 26,374,378} (+) 2,897,771 1-84 2-0 
Biel eaatys CLD ete eae ewe arctic sictetetee alee lenny: tanemterescnena 22,815,083] (+) 10,026,430 0-94 1:8 
7a NOL oar. (7) estes cocterre lee ein ate cona ell etatecteseneetmteneoveierare 21,341,116] (—) 1,461,625 1-73 1-7 
Bi | Argstraliian CO) .diecaren cele rcteteier wtel=tnicde le =m laietamnaniels 18,965,881] (+) 3,554,135 1-12 1:5 
Qi) | Hrance (LO) neice ercttin = wietersste te retereretetrrnieies oes iarar" 15, 220,232] (+) 1,267,970 1-03 1-2 
10 |New Zealand (8).......--2cce cence eres e esc eceee 13,558,513] (—) 3,023,494 1-23 1-02 
41) | China (5) sees ee es cost cle teite te = cryin rar: 13,516,939] (—) 10,956,507 1-83/- 1-03 
12) Aaroembinay (LZ) ira ae-pstepetavete. ote te) 0 lore evan oimi= eternal cieiee= 13,101,846! (+) 462,140 0-93 1-03 
13 |Newfoundland (13). ........22-+-- eee ee reer eet 11,169,991] (—) 107,191 0-83 0-9 
14 British India (6). 05 kites. . os jemi viet rriecchorei 9,995,386) (+) 2,574,678 0-53 0-8 
15 |British South Africa (14)........-.-+-2eeseer sree: 8,388,731) (—) 689, 731 0-62 0-62 
Nae dd ahival dK oonohoonabodaroosono 105 ae CoO SO 7,291,478) (+) 2,459,088 0-34 0-52 
Tefen (Glee WG led evens eoeraanoe opo.des Ganpomoor pacrtier 6,827,572] (—) 1,698,011 0-63 0-54 
18 |Irish Free State (20)........--++-eeeeereeeeeee se: 6,057,004) (+) 1,328,997 0-33 0-5 
Rive KG eee OCA eo oat como eno pocusOoUDodGo ump C COUCK bet 6,023,161] (+) 2,313,363 0-23 0-42 
90 | Denmark (18) ee. 2. etna eee aie ne ene 5, 666, 387| (—) 548, 839 0-43 0-43 
Df \iNorway (LZ) ..nccc cas tetera p ise ire rane consent 5,028,104 (—) 1,739,783 0-53 0-4 
D9. \Jaamaican (21)cast sates ele ste ere) ohetoli te: telai-l beanie eter 4,307,751) (++) 331,541 0-3 0-34 
23 |Trinidad and Tobago (28).........+.+-+++02 8250: 3 840,984] (—) 34,348 0:3 0-3 
24 |Other British West Indies (24).........-.---+--- 3,748,716) (—) 102,532 0-23 0-3 
95 |Dutch Hast Indies (22).........-----++ee2s eters 8651, 511) (=) 230,446 0-3 0-3 
DG Sweden (28) beeen cure scl miei tleeleletatnielstel- siete rsa siassies 3,415,805) (—) 126,904 0-22 0-22 
27 eqn COD) E eee Ot ae ty oe cae dacs She 2' 734,301) (+) 874,122} 0-13] 0-24 
@8~ \Mexico (29) suis. ste cue oo asin mire sR iatede nie wrelelekases es 5 atts a ; raat Hee ae 
itish Straits Settlements (27).....-------++-++5 , 460, = , 108, -23 ; 

Oleic ae 2'408,677| (+) 152,121] 0-13, 0-2 
31 2,407,206] (—) 1,381,060 0-23 0-2 
39 2,293,876) (+) 810,543 0-1 0-12 
33 1'882'874| (+) 304,320] 0-13] (0-13 
34 1,624,403] (+) 31, 833 0-15 0-14 
35 1,517,901] (+) 108, 114 0-1 0-14 
36 1,485,823} (+) 145, 803 0-1 0-14 
37 1,460,274] (—) 425,564] 0-13/ 0-18 
38 1,406,958] (+) 180,603] O-1] O-1k 
39 1,349,315] (+) 665, 615 0-03 0-1 
40 1,286,770} (+) 185,967) 0-07} Ol 
Total above 40 Countries.......---+++++: 1, 235,051,846] (—) 64,257,170] 98-6 98-5 

Total Iixports (Canadian).......--++++++- 1, 252,157,506) (—) 63,198,285 100-0 100-0 

540,441,011] (—) 58,126,984 45-5 43-2 

PUM SU At er, Sitcom oto rete ieee eds 711,716,495 (—) 5,071,301 54-5 56-8 
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Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course 
of import and export trade during the last five fiscal years by countries with which 
Canada carries on trade will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 (exports). 
In Table 21 will be found statistics showing imports, exports and total trade by 
countries for the latest fiscal year ended March, 1927. Table 22 shows by countries 
the values of goods imported into and exported from Canada via the United States 
for the last two fiscal years. 


Finally, the trade of Canada with the leading countries with which she trades 
(other than the United Kingdom and the United States, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in Tables 12 and 13), is analysed by countries and by leading commo- 
dities in Tables 23-34, for the last two fiscal years. Historical tables showing 
our trade with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will 
be found on pp. xiii-xix of the annual report of the Trade of Canada for 1927, pub- 
lished by and obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


6.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—It will be observed by reference to the following 
table giving “One Hundred Leading Commodities Imported into Canada, 1927”, 
that the total value of these commodities represents 82-6 p.c. of Canada’s total 
imports. Of these, 76 show increases in value and 24 show decreases, while 41 
of the commodities for which there are quantity statistics show increases and 11 
show decreases. While nine of these show decreases in values, the quantities 
show increases, notably raw cotton, which increased from 128,560,963 lb. to 
135,796,625 lb.; raw hides from 53,408,984 Ib. to 57,908,605 lb.; raw rubber from 
46,813,120 Ib. to 50,224,614 Ib.; grey and white cotton from 29,977,869 yards to 
31,428,798 yards; raw wool from 13,449,506 Ib. to 16,423,421 lb.; canned vegetables 
from 13,756,578 lb. to 13,977,167 lb.; molasses from 6,058,389 gal. to 6,695,372 gal.; 
cotton yarn from 3,130,064 lb. to 3,439,650 lb.; and artificial silk yarn from 1,958,455 
Ib. to 2,059,217 lb. 


In the case of a large number of commodities that show increases in both 
quantities and values the price per unit in 1927 was less than in 1926, notably in the 
following commodities:—crude petroleum, automobiles, plates and sheets, worsteds 
and serges, vegetable oils, coloured cottons, corn, raw tobacco, green coffee, band 
and hoop iron, manila and sisal grass, noils and tops (wool), nuts, woollen yarn, 
raw silk, tweeds, fertilizers, sulphur, canned fruits and wool dress goods to be dyed. 
The importer therefore, obtained these products, both raw and manufactured, 
in the markets of the world at a lower price per unit than in 1926. Twenty commo- 
dities account for about 47 p.c. of imports. These commodities in order of import- 
ance were:—coal, 6 p.c. of the total imports; machinery 4 p.c.; crude petroleum 
3-54 p.c.; raw sugar 3-4 p.c.; automobile parts 2-94 p.c.; spirits and wines, 2-8 p.c.; 
automobiles, 2-61 p.c.; iron plates and sheets, 2-3} p.c.; raw rubber, 2-13 p.c.; 
silk fabrics and velvets, 2-02 p.c.; green fruits, 2-03 p.c.; raw cotton, irGe DsCns 
farm implements, 1-83 p.c.; electric apparatus, 1-64 p.c.; engines and boilers, 
1-43 p.c.; worsteds and serges, 1-32 p.c.; books and printed matter, 1-33 p.c¢.; 
raw furs, 1-3 p.c.; gasolene, 1-2 p.c.; and tea, 1-1% p.c. 
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ONE HUNDRED LEADING COMMODITIES IMPORTED INTO CANADA, BY VALUES, 1927. 


Commodity. Value. Commodity. Value. 
$ $ 

CORI, Ce eile rales 62,118,635 || Goods returned within 5 years...... 4,234,642 
Machinery.c.cteccmaecte mesceier ancien 41,081, 674:| Woollen yarns.....060.00.s0c06sse ers 4,118,119 
Crude petroleumis;..c ccs eee cee sor 36,489,986 || Leather manufactures............... 4,101,893 
RAWiSULAl ac. te ca aleeeene ene ies ees 34,947,666 || Scientific and educational equipment 4,076,410 
Automobile partse. sess. cee sees 80,886,461 llesind en GwilG ss. cession since 4,076,338 
Spiritsiand witless )-to sccm cone ees D8, 0785050) Il aw Bille enter cocete eerie oe creverse seas 4,065,514 
Automobiles:.2-.ss.ove raccoons 27083080 ME weedsh. dcmeunatecsiaauen cs sven 4,029, 996 
Plates and sheets (iron).............- 24,085,439 || Hardware and cutlery............... 3,874, 736 
RawWoPUD DELS he oe ete be nae cloiaies ores 22,313,346 || Tubes and pipe (iron).............-- 3,841,908 
Silk fabrics and velvets............-. DI SAT, 7RiallSilic clothing: .miotasce era ee 3,837,017 
Greentiruitss:.. soseees's cece certo: 21,288, 234 || Dyeing and tanning materials....... 3,738,952 
RAW COUCOM Mien tetas se ole o obo aleteraaiale 20; 17On7 2S Alumina a, see aes seme trea soe 3,634, 939 
Harm TMplomMeNnts nce tess sees = elec 1859469288) Wertilizers. ncssceessiges «cache seer 3,492,448 
WICCtLIC APPATAtLUS., cesses eeivlc Caw eee- 1659325193" I Seedstecn: ccsiece cece eee « soeetaeere ss 3,492,183 
Engines and boilers..............+.+- 14, 922,187 || Containers (outside coverings)....... 3,465, 696 
Worsteds and serges...........2+0+00- 14,140, 784 || Cocoa and chocolate...............- 3,420,950 
Books and printed matter ...| 13,741,022 || Grey and white cottons............. 3,329,863 
Raw furs 135235-100)||(sakin in, blocks asa memes ete cect 3,258,515 
Gasolene 12,473,364 || Post office parcels..............2+2-- 3,184,530 

OR teen one 125936, 714 || Eratsiand eapseeensee oe ceneste cence 3,169,085 
Vegetable oils 11,648,382 || Soda and soda compounds... ae 3,163,121 
Coloured or printed cottons 115533, 079) WAWWik@r earns ae cieetinies ere 3,160,849 
Papetss.ncsi ack erate en Bee area 11,359,582 || Clocks and watches.... 3,141,254 
COLI A. oaleoss isl ale fe alo ied citer iotoretns 10,910,611 || Medicinal preparations... ae 3,108,199 
Planks and boards..: <n. sess cies oe 10; 028-882: (Sulphuric. .acoe. cesteckcenoe ciate 3,004,540 
Wood manufactures........2..0+0e005 9) 757g 5So RON Ole maton ea men dee 2,835,159 
Raw: hidesisisciessen stewictac tee sree 9,057,183 || Diamonds, unset..............- Boe 2,799,520 
Glass and glassware..........s.+2e++- SA638309: ll bish escttee noe rckc corm acermece 2,626,227 
Clayiand itsiproductses e+. lee ees « SRO90; OD Onn COCLON I VALDS yee cea. toe tele thie acters 2,576,595 
Barsiangrods (ron) accede eset 8,309,723 || Musical instruments................. 2,535,951 
Settlers” eflects... cess senecs cient Vt0TO1Sa||) Canneditriitesr ceria s optics dese tere: 2,484,033 
Structural iron and steel.............. 7;671,800) || Cotton clothing, ©. oc. cc seine <ieisis15 2,465,072 
Copper and its products.............- 7,071,553 |; Cotton lace and embroidery......... 2,423,193 
Jutelclothvorcanvasac..es.0c- soe csc 63890, 604 "Animals, living 260. . cla). cece = bee ore 2,334,311 
RawitODaCCOis-fcimte etteirisioc cieie piste sia 6; 47385167 || Molasses sous owirctod ccacte elton eteiats 2,298,097 
Woollen clothings: -ecsssee sp eciecen 6,427,140 || Dress goods to be dyed............. 2,225,133 
Driedtiruits sits assche wieshecnh bo oe 6; 071,6945/\Carpets: (wool) iss.emeae-e secieao dee 2,181,174 
Stone and its products.............--- BOGS. 893i) RiCeretcrscice cee cereale cor ete ees 2,115, 787 
Green Coficeyn akc totes oeeiioeraaes 5676; 709) ||PSUknyarn, ARUMICIAL: err ses, reeae 2,046, 703 
Raw: wO0)] fine gens anus ses seine §,.650;-760sl| Moysrand dOlIs eich <j ccroissate.cleiatarisrees 1,940, 842 
Coker ete aerate en seh nee 5edo7s O04 | MRetned Sugamcesee. ceca sbi eee ieee 1,680,039 
Bandionhooparon wesehee eee 5,216,868 || Pigs and ingots (iron)............... 1,634,048 
Leather, unmanufactured............. 5,134,475: || Pil, Movine Pictures ..c. nie -wiels 1,594,443 
Rubber manufactures............+--+ 5060; 364: I deweliry:. Ae seaeuitere sslccte tee ceceoree 1,475,461 
Sisal and manila grass..........0.+++- 'vO30; O00") Elemmp see cee nee ae ene cae eee 1,458, 768 
Brass and its products.............: 4,995,981 || Canned vegetables...............-.: 1,219,379 
Fresh vegetables.c. ssc. 2.%- 0s ac'eeeises AT TO; DCO. Nh SOADIs venta, testa catels aitersieoies aici eee 1,204, 622 
Castings and forgings (iron) 4,764, 733 —_——_—_— 
Noils, tops and waste wool........... 4,656,047 || Total value of above commodities. . 851,516, 208 
Paintsand Varnishest oc. deealesee seo 4,607,411 || Total value of imports.............- 1, 030, 892,505 
IMGAtEy crete aaaeedes 4,561,648 
Nuts (except cocoanuts) 4,357,239 || Percentage represented by above 
Ships stores whe ceswasweecessevoeieh so 4,238,499 COMMO AIC ieee ccivteisisle gaetasiersiele 82-6 


Canada’s Principal Exports—By reference to the following table showing 
“Seventy Leading Canadian Commodities Exported from Canada, 1927”, it will 
be noted that they represent 94-8 p.c. of Canada’s total domestic exports. Of 
these 70 leading commodities, 35 show decreases and a similar number increases, 
but the decreases exceeded the increases in value by $60,577,561. Thirty 
of these leading commodities for which there are quantity statistics show increases 
and twenty-four show decreases. The principal commodities to show increases 
were, in order of importance:—printing paper, rubber tires, farm implements, raw 
furs, coal, whiskey, barley, zinc, pulpwood, raw tobacco, rubber footwear. These 
increases ranged from $14,292,000 in the case of printing paper to $1,511,000 in 
rubber footwear. 

The most notable decrease occurred in raw gold, which was not due to de- 
creased output but to other causes, and other large decreases were in oats and wheat. 
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There were no abnormal changes in the average export values in 1927, although in 
the case of wheat, there was a little lower price in the world’s markets. Exports 
of sugar, cattle, meats, dairy products and oats show pronounced decreases, very 
largely due to a partially restricted market in Britain (which is Canada’s chief 
market), owing to the coal strike. Ten commodities exported in 1927 accounted 
for over 63 p.c. of the Dominion’s total export. These commodities were:—wheat, 
28-2 p.c.; printing paper, 9-3 p.c.; wheat flour, 5-5 p.c.; planks and boards, 4-8 p.c.; 
wood pulp, 4 p.c.; fish, 2-74 p.c.; automobiles, 2-53 p.c.; meats, 2-33 p.c.; barley, 
2-02 p.c.; and cheese, 2 p.c. 

SEVENTY LEADING COMMODITIES EXPORTED FROM CANADA, BY VALUES, 1927. 


a 
See eee 


Commodity. Value. Commodity. Value. 
$ $ 

WO tee ccs ec 3 0c ERG SOR OME R NAT BOS OOS A OA OME LUTIONS aciieietes sin siecisieiaole. renew eia/sieieere 5,104,042 
rime DADOLaoe st yee cece cece Seen 116509872064 It Machineryn-t- vaacialcciem ae coos ea+s 4,755,925 
Wheat flour......... Opie Laer ORG CS LO SSL MOSSI WOO) incense ecwraneee cecase oe 4, 747,431 
PIANKS ANG WOALUS. 0 os else ele sicinistee ote 59,795,171 || Apples, green..........seseseeeseess 4,670,091 
VRC ITIL © 7c says. c Sask cine, be eieicve.s sieve 56 ls 49,887,739 || Automobile parts.............22+0 4,665,369 
REE ects croc egies cis se clei meie eee opine SARAORN 7 O2u I HORbizersen dc. Ger seisisiicceiecise sce 4,613,059 
AMEOLHODUOS. cewnccscw aisle tecte eters 0s 31,751,252 || Milk, condensed.......:.......e000- 4,537,369 
MEIGS cn os ere arc Sie baie srase'e le alejsinie-caisia’s 995408705" Ni Clove@r SOOG scr acsies seine esc siensnec 3, 760, 936 
I SRIO Ve eats sion de chic atare cle sissiaecemes 25,875,024 || Soda and soda compounds........... 3,601,048 
WHOCSO Sra t scc Roce oe voto doheatap aeons 24,956,179 || Hardware and cutlery..............- 3,380, 762 
PER tany PUL Sete ata, eiviese cte.ciieisleieyieinte de vio OX) ORIEN ||| HBL ga askce Beticiee deen onodanADa sooo 3,351,589 
Wa SIO noe eee sae st aden ties dundee vates 18,712,574 || Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon.... 3,351,423 
[RMD DGD MITOS 4 re. nethccsoce es cae ces 189564. 229) Poles) WOO) .ccn.a-22acecciessies snc 3,323,415 
Farm implements......00-.seesccesss PATIO Tall Pleryarice seis soins vg sicis ticles aielstais/« isierste 3,246,170 
POTD OOM ose. eee note nee he ctaes 1554005843) Paper boarding. seceat lee ase scissors 2,733, 747 
SHE a Gh ila Law Panama S NerOC nee Dee 15,116,239 || Abrasives, artificial, crude.......... 2,677,657 
Copper ore and blister.........:.+++: 13 S405 7 AW Sauare tim Der....decsserece set eine 2,660, 282 
ele, Apes lies plocelereieinveseqateveinierciars TRO ARE || UNGIGEE  onnonoocacdacebuonoo hondcucns 2,639, 601 
Silver ore and bullion................ TOKOTGLOS 4a Raw: PODACOO ssc. «2 -telcites s'als else cles ers 2,569,300 
MIGK Clk Sethe ca cginccircae ve.ch’sietiseteen.« 12,921,190 || Rolling mill products.............-- 2,331,169 
Oia 7.2 2A Ae EE TOROOC Ee 11,579,057 || Tubes and pipes.............-ceeeee- 2,064,401 
ASDOSEOSs LAW: .ceeseice.oRiaesine «acievens 10, 614, 694 || Wrapping paper............see+eeeee 2,051,390 
PPLALOOSES ores ol ninccie tae etie eee aisels O.71 75425 || Branand ShOrtsi...00es\s/0>< => = 2,017,558 
ARNE GOOG) bees ae etc otinclecidetace «cee 8,997,095 || Cereal foods............cceeeseeees- 1,895,259 
Milk and cream, fresh.......... Raber 8, 740,979 || Electric apparatus..............+.-- 1,698,411 
Oyu ee nea th aaraicic aot ecient ne aivieels sttre-e einai 8,598, 755 || Musical instruments.............-.-- 1,647,925 
DANG megan tate coterie conc nevateenvers 8,444,560 || Binder twine..........sceeccessseees 1,626,399 
Bhinclosiwood)j.ccies doses ocieeeactt 8415 "9'70) I Oatmeal areca olsisisissls oe'o stveisiniee viel-e = 1,624,029 
Leather, unmanufactured............. SUSG4 OS Dee a WavOO les occ). eeiclsic sini ores vale =v ints 1,538,660 
Colter mene cor eek Ne a hot tee: 7,187,000 || Aluminium manufactures............ 1,150,025 
TRAV OR e. ceeee ae tn ce ce No eigia os viele 7,058, 766 || Crude petroleum............-.2++-+- 1,135,422 
Settlers’ eects rcsees sees. weeete ress GROGAN S77a lish OtlSate seerieiidsaec seen selec 1,058,126 
ECAR Cler Vcciess ceric es oe seine see oe nists 6, 854, 342 : re 
Rubber boots and shoes............+. 6,374,621 || Total value of above commodities. .| 1,186, 183,497 
UV Ors detainee ee eee ea etigs cecet 6,050, 140 || Total value of exports (Canadian)...| 1,252, 157,506 
MAIS I GU OLS ar ter niorscis nie semis ce eats 5,554, 092 

TW ERISOEE cenit ee cee tia ccaltic da ciere sate 5,371,830 || Percentage represented by above 

ATRIUM ITY DALE: J. se oe ast pieie sce s 5,347,969 COMAMOGIEIES a cev sine esis comes eitcie 94-8 
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7.—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The 
industrial development of a country is indicated by the character of the goods 
it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s development the imports 
were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw and semi- 
manufactured products. Since the opening of the twentieth century, this is almost 
reversed, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and semi-manufactured 
products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, and the exports consisting 
to a considerable degree of products which have undergone some process of manu- 
facture. Thus, the imports of partly and fully manufactured goods from 1900 
to 1926 increased from $129,693,000 to $676,463,000, while exports of such goods 
increased during the same period from $98,906,000 to $695,325,000. Since the 
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opening of the present century Canada has passed through much the same stages 
of development in her economic life as did the United States during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. While Canada has not come so far as the United 
States in increasing exports of manufactured goods but curtailing imports, while 
curtailing exports of raw materials but increasing imports, she has made considerable 
progress in this regard since 1914 (the last pre-war fiscal year), though the tendency 
in the year 1926 was in the opposite direction, as the following table shows:— 

STATEMENT SHOWING PROPORTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 


MANUFACTURED GOODS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1914 AND 1920-1927. 


Partly manufactured Fully manufactured 


Raw materials. goods. goods. 


Years. 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


21-8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 39-9 | 9-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 | 68-9 | 36-6 | 26-7 | 44-0 
27-5 | 52-8 | 35-7 | 32-6 | 18-2 | 15-3 | 15-1 | 12-5 | 59-3 | 31-9 | 49-2 | 54-9 
24-9 | 41-1 | 44-2 | 35-5 | 11-7 | 14-8 | 16-6 | 10-3 | 63-4 | 44-1 | 39-2 | 54-2 
28-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1 | 9-6 | 15-6 | 14-5 | 11-1 | 61-5 | 38-0 | 41-0 | 49-8 
28-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 86-3 | 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 | 61-9 | 32-9 | 39-1 | 51-2 
28-4 | 44-6 | 43-4 | 35-7 | 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 | 60-4 | 36-9 | 39-8] 50-2 
27-7 | 49-8 | 44-7 | 39-4 | 10-8 | 18-4 | 15-1 | 18-5 | 61-5 | 31-8 | 40-2 | 47-1 
27-6 | 54-5 | 47-1 | 33-4 | 10-0 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 13-6 | 62-4) 27-7 | 38-5 | 53-0 
25-6 | 51-1 | 46-2 | 35-0 | 10-1 


17-8 | 14-6 | 14-1 | 64-3 | 31-1 | 39-2 | 50-9 


With reference to the relation between the trade in raw and manufactured 
products with the British Empire and foreign countries, analysis shows that the 
bulk of the imports into Canada from the United Kingdom and the United States 
consists of manufactured products, while the exports are made up very largely of 
raw and semi-manufactured products. During the fiscal year 1926 the relation 
between the trade in raw and manufactured products with the United Kingdom 
and the United States was:— 


Imports from Exports to 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
: p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
IAW EEO A terials § vac bein ci. yarns tae see Rea ee 8-2 34-3 66-8 83-9 
Bartlyamanufactured.. 14... 2 nivsrecee. ae eee eee 5-2 7-4 5-1 28-2 
Bullyemianulactured gees es eas ica ae 86-6 58-3 28-1 37-9 


With regard to the relation between the trade in raw and manufactured products 
with countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States, it will be 
found on analysis that Canada’s imports from countries with highly developed 
manufacturing industries consist of manufactured products, and her exports to 
those countries are made up very largely of raw and semi-manufactured products, 
but on the other hand Canada’s trade with countries whose industries are not 
highly developed consists, in the case of imports, chiefly of raw and semi-manu- 
factured products, and in the case of exports, very largely of manufactured products. 
No statistics have been compiled showing the relation between trade in raw and 
semi-manufactured products with foreign countries, except the United States, but a 
partial compilation has been made for the British Empire, for the year 1926. This 
analysis clearly demonstrates that the imports into Canada from the British Empire, 
except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and semi-manufactured products, 
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while the exports are made up mainly of manufactured products. The statistics 
in the following table demonstrate this:— 


Principal imports of raw 


An Cisemionanutaeticad Principal exports of manu- 


products, 1926. factured products, 1926._ 
Trade with British Empire. (a SS 
Per cent Per cent 
Amount of Amount fe) 
total. total 
$ p.c. $ D.c. 
vellict EE Lda eee Ae coal prem ae pach Na ei rae Be ena 1,954,310 64-2 13,335,799 86°5 
Britishceatanaererne eal as dees stk elect oak fateh: 4,415, 622 98-1 1,749,337 77-5 
IEE SUN San aS Se oe a eS Se one ek eee ee 4,018, 062 42-3 5,809, 803 78°3 
British East and West Africa................seceeeee- 509, 005 99-9 1,500, 240 94-8 
Brattain SOU GheAIGAs dz. 1 Sieve sa cei car tatnwce « doraisiens 112,211 86-6 7,839,591 86-4 
British West Indies.......... Positct Ne alates Gia -ea's iskeateTsrctsta, © 7,228,174 72-5 11,456, 695 86:2 
Ceylon and Straits Settlements.................00008- 6, 902,310 93-0 4,120,328 98-4 
TROVE Brey etrn Walon’ oss sie catalan ate deiele seman 721, 648 46-7 1,670,917 88-6 
RISO EPO E ATOM Meat cicada Acticin cic othe ecb ce Nouns. - ~ 1,880, 839 39-9 
UNere LONG) Lannie tearts s5 aaccrc outs eG Moet oh + Raceeeee 555,319 34-4 5,812,053 51-5 
POW AOGUADC fetes Pech aoe icra caren ae eck wa nares 1,729,739 63-4 18,729,577 82-9 
MYGheSwsThish HANPING sahihhks Poet se ee vende oe Alans 2,915, 229 96-1 1, 685, 688 63-0 
Total British Empire except United Kingdom. .| 31,061,629 70-6 | 70,590,862 78-1 


8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar Years 1913 
and 1926. 


Canada continues to improve her position among the leading trading nations 
of the world. The following table shows that Canada in 19138 occupied eighth 
place in imports among the chief trading countries of the world, being exceeded 
by the United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Italy, but in 1926 she had advanced to seventh place, the Netherlands 
moving from fifth down to eighth place, Belgium from sixth to eleventh, and Italy 
from seventh up to sixth place, while Japan moved from thirteenth place up to 
fifth place. In exports, Canada in 1913 was in tenth position, being exceeded by 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France, the Netherlands, British 
India, Belgium, Italy and Argentina, but in 1926 she had moved up to fifth position, 
the Netherlands moving from fifth down to tenth position, and British India being 
still in sixth position, as in 1913; Belgium moving from seventh down to eleventh 
position, Italy from eighth down to ninth position, and Argentina moving from 
ninth up to eighth position, while Japan moved from thirteenth position in 1913 
up to seventh position in 1926. With respect to total trade, Canada occupied 
ninth position in 1913 among the principal trading countries of the world, but in 
1926 she occupied fifth position, being exceeded only by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France, each of which countries has from four to. 
twelve times our population. 

Canada has also made a creditable showing in increase of trade, both in amount 
and percentage, from 1913 to 1926.. In the amount of her increase in imports 
she occupied sixth place, being exceeded by the United States, United Kingdom, 
Japan, Argentina and Australia, in exports, second place, being exceeded only by 
the United States, and in total trade fourth place, being exceeded by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Japan, while in percentage of increase in trade 
from 1913 to 1926, Canada occupied eleventh position in imports, second position 
in exports, Japan being in first position, and fourth position in total trade, being 
exceeded by Japan, New Zealand and the United States. 

With regard to trade per capita Canada has made remarkable progress since 
1913. In the year 1913 with respect to imports per capita Canada occupied fifth 
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place, and in 1926 she was in seventh place. In exports, in 1913 she occupied seventh 
place, but in 1926 she had advanced to second place, being exceeded only by New 
Zealand. In total trade per capita Canada in 1913 occupied sixth place, and in 
1926 she had advanced to second position, New Zealand being in first place. 

In the year 1913 Canada occupied seventeenth position with reference to 
visible trade balance among the leading commercial nations of the world, but in 
1926 she was in third position, with a favourable trade balance of $275,600,000. 
In 1913 as in 1926, the United States occupied first place and British India second 
place. Although Canada’s favourable trade balance in 1926 was $117,200,000 
less than in 1925, she still leads the world in favourable trade balance per capita, 
it amounting in 1926 to $29-34 per head. From 1913 to 1926 the improvement 
in Canada’s visible trade balance amounted to $498,500,000 or $58-95 per head. 
Canada, therefore, has a trade record that probably has not been surpassed by any 
other country. 


COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 
(Calendar Years 1913 and 1926.) 


Norzs.—(1) Countries arranged in order of importance of trade in 1926. ; 
(2) The figures in parentheses opposite each country indicate the order of importance of trade 
in 1913. 


eee 


Increase (-++) or Trade 
per Capita. 


Decrease (—) 1926 


Foreign Trade. 
compared with 1913. 


Rank. Country. 


1918. 1926. Amount. | Per cent. 


Million $ | Million $| Million $ p.c. 


Net Imports for Consumption. 


J) Wnited! Kanedon (1) 2 seamen 3,207-9} 5,437-5| + 2,229-6) + 69-5 
Pe Umited Statesu(o)pacaedteiens -ereisier 1,756-9| 4,333-9] + 2,577-0] + 146-7 
3 9 | Germeanya (2) ctee cs eeicrie'ss «Gua veor 2,563-3]  2,868-3] — 195-0} — 7-6 
As bi rancer (4 i iiisece ccsiecispitioe a selec 1,625-3 1,928-8) + 803-5] + 18-6 
5 el Tapann(13) i eaaccacs ta sess sce sinlete are 363-3] 1,085-7) + 722-4] + 198-8 
Gib Tbalya (Zeta cya: checetie cease er 703°6| 1,015-2) + 311-6} + 44:3 
Wie Cannan (8)ioscitie ce selene omar 659-1 993-0) -++ 333-9] + 50-7 
§ |Netherlands (5). ../). tesec. 0+. eee 1,575-0 978-7) — 596-3} — 38-5 
9) )|"British India (Q)< ceeceseeies leis 594-1 864-6) + 270-5} + 45-5 
TO! Argentinian) pace amets ieee 406-6 793-7) + 387-1] + 95-1 
| Belovum'(G)eeteenic ccs sete vescetststels 894-9 774-2) — 120-7] — 13-5 
[Owe Avistralia: (Wl) en omerer eceivaaccnins 370-6 753-4| + 382-8) + 108-3 
Ne Switzerland: (12) teen sacs nicole ster 370-5 466-0} + 95-5] + 25-7 
14a 'Swecdent (6) seerestentecas spleens corr 226-9 399-5| + 172-6] + 76-1 
15 WM enm ark (Li) ip aceseccmeene coer 208-3 395-8} -+- 187-5} + 90-0 
169 |} Brazil\ (la). ctee cates etree s aes overs 326-0 387-6] + 61-6} + 18-9 
17. | Union of South Africa (18).......... 196-5 339-3] + 142-8) + 72-7 
PS | Sparms(l5) ven cocaw alee csteteec otelereyaeerersl 252-1 319-6) + 67-5} + 26-8 
19,7 (Norway (19) tances eeeaoebineneee 148-0 241-3) + 93-3} + 63-0 
Om New Zealand (Oo cce cee ein 104-1 237-9) + 133-8] + 128-5 
Exports (Domestic). 
Jen United States (2) oemecarieienis ices! 2,448-3] 4,711-5| + 2,263-2) + 92-4 
Oy Niirenercol atyerelorany (i) yssagancoouenos 2,556-2| . 3,172-5| + 616-3} + 24-1 
Sat Germany (3) scones «etl caterstoeeviore: 2,402-9} 2,336-7) — 66-2| — 2-7 
Apa rence) parmncmant sister a iiaie eleven sss) > 1,327-9| 1,929-5) + 601-6] + 45:3 
nl (GEE LG  iasdecetnoocbecto cucnods 436-2] 1,268-6] + 832-4] + 190-8 
6) British) Tndia (6) Gece cies ieiseisie eel 781-9 1,188-5) ++ 406-6] + 52-0 
be MR he (UG nee ego Obdococds aenooodes 313-5 930-7) + 617-2} + 196-8 
SF WArpentinal(O)ieccseleemee mies sieleeier 465-6 764-5) + 298-9] + 64-2 
CP Paley (NGOs dg aero o oo rosoddoc}aau. 484-7 732-6} + 247-9] + 51-2 
10 liNetherlands(O) acct ie stele rreiate eel 1, 239-4 701-1) — 538-3] — 43-4 
Tie lBeloiama(7) ey. eeclseeie lela sree ree 701-5 655-8] — 45-7) — 6-5 
12) al Australia) (12) icecca ci cee icici sence 354-0 627-4) + 273-4 + 77-2 
43)" Brazill(12)etieecneaceek ose heoner 314-7 460-4) + 145-7) + 46:3 
An Sweden (Lb, gave cette crcieiele lieve ob eer 219-0 379-2) + 160-2} + 73-3 
a1 5a | Denmark (lia) saecmene cs cleleettitacrers 170-8 367-9) + 197-1] + 115-4 
JG" | Switzerlancl(14) oe. se ceri cctemererrss 265-6 354-4) + 88-8) + 33-4 
17. | Union of South Africa (18).......... 133-9 340-4) + 206-5) + 154-2 
18 |Spain(16) see ee cee cite eilciternierte tes 204-1 240-3) + 36-2) + 17-7 
10Pel New Zealong (10) ices cteleiciareretrersie 102-1 213-0} + 110-9} + 108-6 
20) UNO WAY: (20) secre ciecieis centile e'eislesieler~ 102-1 178-3 + 76-21 + 74:6 
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COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE eee COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
—concluded. 


Oooo 
Increase (++) or 
Decrease (—) 


Foreign Trade. Trade per Capita. 
1926 compared 
Rank, Country. with 1913. 
1913. 1926. Amount. | Percent.| 1913. 1926. 
Aggregate Trade. Million $| Million $| Million $ p.c. $ $ 
Tee Uirted States. (8). oc... deh tesatecarste-ers 4, 205-2 9,045-4) + 4,840-2} + 115-1 43-33 77-22 
2 |United Kingdom (1)............... 5,764-1 8,610-0} + 2,845-9} + 49-4] 125-20] 190-38 
Ren CROEMIAN Va) 5 Myre y8 dae ee ac 4,966-2 4,705:0} — 261-2) — 5-2 74-84 74-42 
Pe PENANCE Sia. c cee accor reece od 2,953-2 8,858-3} + 905-1) + 30-7 74-57 96-76 
DP CARA EO Sccc0Ue ©. aod suite oe oe he 1,095-3 2,261-6] + 1,166-3) + 106-5} 145-50] 240-84 
pe rehishy Radia (7) cm « sreuetaeduroes hes 1,376-0 2,053-1) + 677-1] + 49-2 4-36 6-45 
MEHTA DAN OME cot fava cvnreecvecart odeiaevere ie 676:8 2,016-4) + 1,339-6] + 197-9 12-93 34-08 
cl UWI hs cal Che ee Ee ee 1, 188-3 1,747-8] + 559-5) + 47-1 34-25 43-32 
Ge Netherlands (5) .o.2.ovc Goce ohenies cas 2,814-4 1,679-8} — 1,134:6) — 40-3] 458-06] 224-84 
PD Ampentin as (LO) Sacro oar aatiate sevorcoe- mec 872-2 1,558-2} + 686-0] + 78-6] 100-35} 150-57 
Pee OLO NUT 1G). Sect reereteown hetenena oS 1,596-4 1, 4380-0) — 166-4) — 10-4) 210-62} 183-03 
Pose Oa tr Ala (CLT achat setc ral Alas oaks 724-6 1,380-8} + 656-2} + 90-6] 153-08] 228-46 
PERE eAAG(IS on Reet ce ten. Aveo At 640-7 848-0} + 207-3) + 32-4 26-35 22-99 
ieee powiezorland: (12) 5. cass. 5 cedcaa owes 636-1 820-4) + 184-3] + 29-0} 168-24) 208-44 
TEMS WEED HC1G): eke Maed coe het clare 445-9 778-7) + 332-8] + 74-6 79°49} 128-80 
Tore Oenmark. (U7) on x wedes te was oes 379-1 763-7) + 384-6] + 101-4} 136-63] 223-98 
17 |Union of South Africa (18).......... 330-4 679-7) + 3849-3] + 105-7 48-30 90-32 
PORAIODAIT: (95) i2255.°55 ea. sas 456-2 559-9} + 103-7} + 22-7 22-87 25-49 
toa | New Zealand: (20) ss. .tcs.cs sbeocess 206-2 450-9) + 244-7} + 118-6} 195-90] 320-67 
et INOL WS Yuh) olen. eter wcll 250-1 419-6) + 169-5} + 67-8} 101-57] 151-87 
a ee ee ee) Se ee ee ee Ee ee 


VISIBLE BALANCES OF TRADE OF rs eee COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 1918 
1926. 


(Countries arranged in order of Trade Balances.) 
Norre.—Credit balance marked (+). Debit balance marked (—). 


Calendar Year, 1913. Calendar Year, 1926. 
Rank. Country. Amount. |Per capita||Rank. Country. Amount. |Per capita 
Million $ $ Million $ $ 
I> United) States: .sce0. 6 : + 7-13 1 | United States......... + 377-6] + 3-22 
2 |British India.. : + 0:60; 2 |'British India.......... + 323-91' + 1-01 
SMATIONtMA, 220... e : SOc Sil) on g| Canad 4. ctn. ane ox + 275-6] + 29-34 
4 |New Zealand........... ae Ol OO Raw | rami sce ee ates ok + 72-8) + 1-97 
Be MS IROUOM ss eye cacocy Kk — 7-9) — 1-41 5 |Union of South Africa.) + 1-1} + 0-14 
ie Ne LAE a ee 2 eee — 11-3] — 0-46 Grithirancove ete ce sees: =- 0-6] + 0-02 
Wa PAUREPAN ATs tN 1 sci oh: — 16-6) — 3-51 ie SV OGGO ed co pat oe - 20:3} — 3-36 
SaiiDenmaricn =s eet 225) — 37-5) — 13-51 8 |New Zealand......... = 24-8] — 17-65 
DIN OPW RY esc. aches a. oreo — 45-9} — 18-60) 9 |Denmark............. _ 27-8) — 8-16 
ELA) eS osttih Pod vtec ae. 5 AN — 48-0) — 2-41!) 10 |Argentina............. -- 29-3} — 2-83 
a A hig) LEY A! Cae ee ee a iS |e — tn) Doli Le | Gorin an yee. secre - 31:6) — 0-50 
12 | Union of South Africa. — 62-6 — 9-00) 12 |Norway:............- _ 62-9] — 22-77 
13 |Switzerland............ Oost ee 27 OO||, Lemus PAI ts o.che ccystuie oli ter - 79:4) — 3-61 
Ja Germany $7522. ieee os — 160-44 — 2-42! 14 |Switzerland........... — iil: — 28-34 
P5e elon. ioe 2 ck loc — 193-4) — 25-50] 15 |Belgium.............. — 118-4) — 15-15 
LOT taly enka tae ee — 218-9] — 6-31|| 16 |Australia............. — 126-1) — 20-86 
ie CADAGA sp ee. dm eee — 222-9] — 29-61] Le WWapans... ces cnceses o> — 155-1] — 2-62 
ME TaNCG stone oe — 297-44 — 7-51) 18 |Netherlands.......... — 277-6] — 37-16 
19 |Netherlands............ —800'6| — 64:62) 19 |Italy.............006- — 282-5} — 7-00 
20 -|United Kingdom....... — 651-7| — 14-16) 20 |United Kingdom..... — 2,264-9| — 50-08 


Imports and Exports of Electrical Energy.—One important Canadian 
export—electrical energy—has up to the present not been included in our export 
statistics, because of the difficulty of determining its value at the point of export. 
This difficulty has now been surmounted and we know that the value of the elec- 
tricity exported in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, was $4,590,817, as compared 
with imports of $88,012. The amounts exported in the last six fiscal years ended 
1922 to 1927 were, in thousands of kilowatt hours, as follows:—861,575, 1,055,974, 
1,396,522, 1,239,071, 1,336,844, 1,570,404. The imports in the years from 1923 to 1927, 
in thousands of kilowatt hours, were as follows:—2,384, 2,378, 2,591, 3,009, 5,236. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE Or Canada 1903-I927 
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Nore—The figures at the side of the chart are in millions of dollars. Each verticallinerepresents two years 
from 1903 to 1927, and each horizontal line represents 100 million dollars from zero to 2,600 millions. 
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1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, 1868-1927. 
I M E ‘ Nae of 
MPORTS OF MERCHANDISE ENTERED . mports 
ror Home Consumption. Exrorts or MprcHanviset, for Home 
Fiscal : Consumption 
ears. haan Pon | ane eg 
. anadian Yoreign ercnan- 
Dutiable. Free. Total. Produced Reade Total. dine). 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868..... 43,655,696] 23,484,463 67,090, 159 48,504,899 4,196,821 52,701,720} 119,791,879 
1869..... 41,069,342 22,085,599 63,154,941 52,400, 772 3,855,801 56,256,573} 119,411,514 
1870.05 50 45,127,422 21,774, 652 66,902,074 59,043,590 6,527,622 65,571,212] 132,473,286 
1Siide-. 60,094, 562 24,120,026 84,214, 388 57,680,024 9,853,244 67,483,268] 151,697,656 
oy a 68,276,157 36,679,210} 104,955,367 65, 831, 083 12,798, 182 78,629,265) 183,584,632 
ASTER... ox 71,198,176 53,310,953} 124,509,129 76,538, 025 9,405,910 85,943,935] 210,453,064 
chy 76, 232,530 46,948,357) 123,180,887 76,741, 997 10, 614,096 87,356,093] 210,536,980 
T8725: . 22s 78, 188,511 39,270,057] 117,408,568 69, 709, 823 7,187,319 76,847,142} 194,255,710 
1S76E 0.8 60, 238, 297 82,274, 810 92,513,107 72,491, 437 7,284,961 79,726,398} 172,239,505 
OST ies. 60,916, 770 83, 209, 624 94, 126, 394 68, 030,546 7,111, 108 75,141,654) 169,268,048 
VOW <5 59,773,059 30, 622, 812 90,395, 851 67, 989, 800 11, 164,878 79,154,678] 169,550,529 
EEC eee 55,426, 836 23,275, 683 78, 702,519) 62,431,025 8,355, 644 70,786,669} 149,489,888 | 
1880..... 54,182, 967 15,717,575 69, 900,542 72,899, 697 13, 240, 006 86,189,703] 156,040,245 
irs Loe 71, 620, 725 18, 867, 604 90, 488, 329 83,944, 701 13,375, 117 97,319,818] 187,808, 147 
1882..... 85, 757, 433 25,387,751) 111,145, 184 94,137,657 7,628,453} 101,766,110] 212,911,294 
1883..... 91,588,339 30,273,157} 121,861,496 87,702,431 9,751,773 97,454,204} 219,315,700 
1884..... 80,010, 498 25,962,480) 105,972,978 79, 833, 098 9,389, 106 89,222,204} 195,195,182 
1885..... 73,269, 618 26,486, 157 99,755,775 79,131, 735 8,079, 646 87,211,381} 186,967,156 
1886..... 70,658,819 25,333, 318 95, 992, 137 77, 756, 704 7,488,079 85,194,783] 181,186,920 
1887:.... 78,120,679 26,986,531} 105,107,210) 80, 960, 909 8,549,333 89,510,242} 194,617,452 
1888..... 69, 645, 824 31,025,804} 100,671,628 81,382,072 8,803,394 90,185,466] 190,857,094 
1889..... 74,475,139 34,623,057) 109,098, 196 80, 272, 456 6, 938, 455 87,210,911] 196,309, 107 
1890..... 77,106, 286 34,576,287) 111,682,573 85, 257,586 9,051, 781 94,300,567} 205,991,940 
74,536,036] 36,997,918] 111,533,954]/ 88,671,738] 8,798,631] 97,470,369] 209,004,323 
69, 160, 737 45,999,676} 115,160,413 99,032,466 13,121,791] 112,154,257) 227,314,670 
69,873,571 45,297,259] 115,170,830)| 105,488,798 8,941,856] 114,430,654] 229,601,484 
62,779,182]  46,291,7291 109,070,911] 103,851,764] 11,833,805] 115,685,569| 224,756,480 
1895..... 58,557,655 42,118,286] 100,675,891)! 102,828,441 6,485,043} 109,313,484] 209,989,375 
1896..... 67, 239, 759 38,121,402} 105,361,161|| 109,707,805 6,606,738} 116,314,543] 221,675,704 
1897..... 66, 220, 765 40,397,062] - 106,617,827||, 128,632,540 10,825,163] 134,457,703} 241,075,530 
1898..... 74,625, 088 51,682,074] 126,307,162)) 144,548, 662 14,980,883} 159,529,545) 285,836,707 
1899..... 89, 433,172 59,989,244] 149,422,416)) 137,360,792 17,520,088} 154,880,880] 304,303,296 
1900)...:; 104,346, 795 68,304,881] 172,651,676) 168,972,301 14,265,254] 183,237,555) 355,889,231 
TOONS ocx 105, 969, 756 71,961,163} 177,930,919] 177,431,386 17,077,757| 194,509,143) 372,440,062 
1902..... 118, 657, 496 78,080,308} 196,737,804|| 196,019, 763 13,951,101] 209,970,864] 406,708, 668 
1908..... 136, 796,065 88,298,744] 225,094,809|| 214,401,674 10,828,087] 225,229,761] 450,324,570 
1904..... 148, 909,576 94,999,839] 243,909,415|| 198,414,439 12,641,239} 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
1905..... 150,928,787} 101,035,427) 251,964,214) 190,854,946 10,617,115) 201,472,061) 453,436,275 
1906..... 173,046,109] 110,694,171] 283,740,280|) 235,483,956 11,173,846] 246,657,802} 530,398,082 
19072 152,065,529] 98,160,306] 250,225,835|| 180,545,306] 11,541,927] 192,087,233] 442,313,068 
1908..... 218,160,047] 134,380,832} 352,540,879] 246,960,968 16,407,984] 263,368,952! 615,909,831 
#008 S=.... 175,014,160} 113,580,036) 288,594,196|| 242,603,584 17,318,782] 259,922,366] 548,516,562 
19103. 5... 227,264,346) 143,053,853} 370,318,199]| 279,247,551 19,516,442] 298,763,993] 669,082,192 
TOURS... 282,723,812} 170,000,791} 452,724,603|| 274,316,553 15,683,657} 290,000,210} 742,724,813 
1912 335,304,060} 187,100,615] 522,404,675)! 290,223,857 17,492,294] 307,716,151] 850,120,826 
TOIAES. 2 441,606,885} 229,600,349] 671,207,234]} 355,754, 600 21,313,755) 377,068,355]1,048, 275, 589 
1ot4e..... 410,258,744} 208,935,254) 619,193,998)| 431,588,439 23,848,785) 455,437, 224]1,074, 631,222 
1910... 279,792,195) 176,163,718) 455,955,908|| 409,418,836) 52,023,673) 461,442,509] 917,398,417 
191622... 289,366,527} 218,834,607] 508,201,134)! 741,610,638 37,689,432) 779,300, 070]1, 287,501,204 
iW Ga 461,733,609] 384,717,269] 846,450, 878)/|1, 151,375, 768 27,835 ,332/1,179, 211, 100|2,025, 661, 978 
1 5b. See 542,341,522)| 421,191,056] 963,532,578/|1,540, 027, 788 46, 142, 004)1, 586, 169, 792}2,549, 702,370 
1919... 526,494,658] 393,217,047) 919,711, 705//1, 216,443, 806 52,321, 479]1, 268, 765, 285|2, 188,476, 990 
1920..... 693,655,165) 570,872, 958)1,064, 528, 123)/1, 239, 492, 098 47,166, 611]1, 286, 658, 709|2, 351, 186, 832 
ctrl ie ae 847,561,406} 392,597, 476]1, 240, 158, 882/11, 189, 163, 701 21, 264, 418}1, 210, 428, 119]2, 450, 587, 001 
192225... 495,626,323} 252,178,009] 747,804,332! 740,240, 680 13,686,329] 753,927,009]1,501, 731, 341 
1923..... 537,258,732] 265,320,462} 802,579,244|| 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945,295, 837]1, 747,875,081 
1924..... 591,299,094] 302,067,778] 893,366, 867)/1,045, 351,056 18,412, 241]1, 058, 763, 297/1, 952, 130, 164 
1025¢. 3 516,014.455} 280,918,082] 796,932, 537/|1,069, 067,353 12, 294, 290]1, 081, 361, 643]1, 878, 294, 180 
1926.2... 583,051,670] 344,277,062] 927,328, 732||1, 315,355, 791 13,344, 346]1,328, 700, 1387/2, 256, 028, 869 
TOOT. nae 659,897,013} 370,995, 492]1,030, 892, 505)|1, 252, 157,506 15,415, 636]1, 267,578, 142|2, 298, 465, 647 


1Including exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. *Nine months. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 


Trade, 1868-1927. 
OOOO 
Excess of | Excess of P sa so Val ita ob 
imports total mgorrete ue per capita o 
entered exports exports 
Fiscal years. for : Byte rae ree 
consump- imports : population. 
tion over entered pa ay Fenian Total Total 
total for con- toe eGR: produce imports. | trade.? 
exports. sumption. sumption. ; 
$ $ p.c. No. $ $ $ 
i CUTURSB BARS OS Oochacoacs 14,388 ,439 - 78-55 | 3,372,000 14-38 19-90 34-28: 
SCOPE ac lanes se 6,898,368 - 89-07 | 3,413,000 15-35 18-50 33-85. 
ASTOSSE Tees ennlocele se 1,330,862 - 98-01 | 3,454,000 17-09 19-37 36-46 
DSTA rca s acto eeesct 16,731,120 - 3,518,000 16-38 40-32 
TO CARRE Rs Cig KORE OOSAOS 26,326,102 - 74-92 | 3,611,000 18-23 29-06 47-29 
AST Sree cere atom ctassle siete 38 565, 194 - 69-03 | 3,668,000 20-87 33-94 54-81 
DRC Ape denbodoaonnon 35,824,794 - 70:92 | 3,825,000 20-06 32-20 52-26 
ANSTO Mer cercie's clelere« siete csr 40,561,426 - 65-45 3,887,000 17-93 30-21 48-14 
EST Oooo se deiele sicicroe niece ns 12,786,709 - 86-18 3,949,000 18-36 23-43 41-79: 
US TZSeee chic eis teres osicterorers 18,984,740 - 79-83 4,013,000 16-97 23-45 40-42" 
TROT RHE aes catee ele om tees 11,241,173 - 87-56 4,079,000 16-67 22-16 38-83. 
CVAD A Gaara tO eCHeat 7,915,850 - 89-94 4,146,000 15-06 18-98 34-04 
USSOF actos ccitictec new mine - | 16,239,161 123-23 4,215,000 17-29 16-58 33-87 
ASSIS aS. aces a create orttecterehe - 6,831,489 107-05 | 4,337,000 19-36 20-86 40-22 
ASSO eek cole ereaierersere 9,379,074 - 91-57 4,384,000 21-47 25-35 46-82: 
ciaeresienivic clerersis eleteverers 24,407,292 - 79-97 4,433,000 19-78 27-49 47-27 
16,750,774 - 84-19 4,485,000 17-80 23-63 41-43. 
12,544,394 - 87-42 4,539,000 17-43 21-98 39-41 
10,797,354 - 88-75 4,589,000 16-94 20-92 37-86. 
15,596,968 - 85-16 4,638,000 17-46 22-66 40-12: 
10,486,162 - 89-58 4,688,000 17-36 21-47 38-83. 
21,187,285 - 79-93 4,740,000 16-94 23-02 39-96 
17,373,206 - 84-44 4,793,000 17-79 23-30 41-09: 
14,063,585 - . 4,844,000 18-31 41-33. 
3,006,156 - 97-39 4,889,000 20-26 23-55 43-81 
740,176 - 99-36 4,936,000 21-37 23-33 44-70 
- 6,614,658 106-06 4,984,000 20-84 21-88 42-72 
- 8,637,593 108-58 5,034,000 20-43 20-00 40-43 
- | 10,453,382 110-40 5,086,000 21-57 20-72 42-29: 
- | 27,839,876 126-11 5,142,000 24-04 20-73 44-77 
- | 33,222,383 126-30 5,199,000 27-80 24-29 52-09 
-| 5,458,464 103-65 5,259,000 26-12 28-41 54-53 
- | 10,585,879 106-13 | 5,322,000 31-75 32-44 64-19 
- | 16,578,224 : 5,403,000 32-84 65-97 
— | 13,233,060 106-73 5,532,000 85-48 35-56 70-99 
- 134,952 100-06 5,673,000 37-79 39-68 77-47 
32,853,737 - 86-53 5,825,000 84-06 41-87 75-93 
50,492,153 - 79-96 5,992,000 31-85 42-05 73-90 
37,082,478 - 86-93 6,171,000 38-16 45-98 84-14 
58,138,602 - 76:77 6,302,000 28-65 39-70 68-35 
89,171,927 ~ 74-71 6,491,000 38-05 54-31 92-36 
28,671,830 - 90-06 6,695,000 86-24 43-10 79-34 
71,554,200 - 80-68 6,917,000 40-37 63-54 93-91 
OT eee se aveie:sstyoista eee iereiels 162,724,393 = 7,206,643 100-88 
Oe cocci tialeioteiels 214,688 ,524 - 110-33 
LOTS ence et tise cles ats 294,138,879 - 136-43 
BS test aeoe cols sts 163,756,774 - 136-59 
-| 5,486,601 110-06 
- {271,098,986 155-53 
- |332,760,222 244-23 
~ |622,637,214 : 300-60 
— |349 053,580 137-95 8,478 ,546 143-47 108-48 251-95 
- |222,130,586 120-87 | 8,631,475 148-60 123-33 266-93 
LOD ets cinterete sie ieletsieteiereiele 29,730,763 - 97-60 8,788 ,483 135-31 141-11 276-42 
LODO Reena cioetse aces - 6,122,677 100-82 8,908 ,550 83-09 83-94 167-03 
TODS Ee aie. 5 stverereeierine - {142,716,593 117-78 9,028 ,240 103-17 88-90 192-07 
ODA Rite. ct cee otemate - |165,396,430 118-51 9,150,940 114-23 97-63 211-86 
ODD Wert ae wep oateitcseicts —- |284,429,106 135-69 9,268,700 115-34 85-98 201-32 
IG26 Fee ee tae siateiee elec - |401,371,405 143-28 9,389,693 140-09 98-75 238-84 
Aedesitea cele cee or . — {236,680,637 122-92 9,519,220 131-54 108-29 239-83 


1Nine months. ? Not including exports of foreign produce. 
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3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, 1868-1927. 


Nore.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured’’, was 
included in ‘‘coin and bullion’, but since that time it has been nogarcelt as ‘“‘merchandise’’. The 
figures from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


Exports. Total im- 

: ports and 

Fiscal years. . Total exports of 

imports. : coin and 

Canadian. Foreign. Total. bullion. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

4,895,147 4,866,168 - 4,866,168 9,761,315 
4,247,229 4,218,208 - 4,218,208 8,465,437 
4,335,529 8,002,278 - 8,002,278 12,337,807 
2,733,094 6,690,350 - 6,690,350 9,423 444 
2,753,749 | ~ 4,010,398 - 4,010,398 6,764,147 
3,005,465 3,845 , 987 - 3,845,987 6,851,452 
4,223 ,282 1,995,835 - 1,995,835 6,219,117 
2,210,089 1,039,837 - 1,039,837 3,249,926 
2,220,111 1,240,037 = 1,240,037 3,460,148 
2,174,089 - 733,739 733,739 2,907,828 
803,726 - 168,989 168,989 972,715 
1,639,089 - 704,586 704,586 2,348 ,675 
1,881,807 - 1,771, 755 1,771,755 3,653,562 
1,128,275 - 971,005 971,005 2,094,280 
1,508,743 - 371,093 371,093 1,874,836 
1,275,523 - 631,600 631,600 1,907,123 
2,207, 666 = 2,184,292 2,184,292 4,391,958 
2,954,244 - 2,026,980 2,026,980 4,981,224 
3,610,557 - 56,531 56,531 3, 667,088 
532,218 - 5,569 5,569 537,787 
2,175,472 - 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
575,251 - 1,978 ,256 1,978,256 2,553,507 
1,083,011 - 2,439,782 2,489,782 8,522,793 
1,811,170 129,328 817,599 946,927 2,758,097 
1,818,530 306,447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627,648 
6,534,200 309,459 3,824,239 4,133,698 10,667,898 
4,023,072 310,006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5,862,452 
4,576,620 256,571 4,068,748 4,235,319 8,901,939 
5,226,319 207 ,532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925,628 
4,676,194 327 , 298 3,165,252 3,492,550 8,168,744 
4,390,844 1,045,723 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013,982 
4,629,177 1,101,245 2,914,780 4,016,025 8,645,202 
8,152,640 1,670,068 6,987,100 8,657,168 16,809,808 
3,307,069 - 1,978,489 1,978 ,489 5,285,558 
6,053,791 - 1,669,422 1,669,422 20,210 
8,695,707 - 619,963 619,963 9,315,670 
7,554,917 - 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
9,961,340 - 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
6,670,527 ~ 9,928 ,828 9,928,828 16,549,355 
PORIAG TOOKE) | acess sete cist ectas viere 7,029,047 - 13,189,964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
TOUS nod teas Sen dad othe es 5,887,737 - 16,687,654 16,637,654 22,525,391 
9,611,761 2 1,589,791 1,589,793 11,201,554 
5,514,817 - 2,594,536 2,594,536 8,109,353 
9,226,715 - 7,196,155 7,196,155 16,422,870 
25,077,515 - 7,601,099 7,601,099 32,678,614 
4,309,811 - 16,163,702 16,163,702 20,473,513 
14,498,451 1,219 23,559,485 23,560,704 38,059,155 
131,483 ,396 667 29,365,701 29 366,368 160,849,764 
33,876,227 315 103,572,117 103 572,432 137,448, 659 
26,986,548 86,087 196,460,961 196,547,048 223 ,533 ,596 
11,290,341 290,281 3,201,122 3,491,403 14,781,744 
50,463,494 - - 50,045,396 100,508,890 
7,218,775 c - 34,184,673 41,403,448 
4,788,246 - - 23,337,331 28,125,577 
26,455,231 27,548 ,866 54,004,097 


3,496,705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25,445,830 28,942,535 
4,142,292 2,948,353 1,971,620 4,919,973 9,062,265 
51,437,859 45,880,408 25 , 242,303 71,122,711 122,560,570 
46,086,458 2,011,391 43,040,819 45,052,210 91,138,668 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 
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4.—Duties collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1927, with Percentage of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, 1868-1927. ° 


Nors.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
ficures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
ees commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
factured state, is considerably smaller. For statistics of net customs revenue see Table 4 of the Finance 
section. 


ee ———— eee nnn TED 


Duties Duties a ieee Duties Duties a pees 
eee care etecse oqleoteg of Ka ae) iment Voures ipeed ac eollectod of Mies asteog 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. 
os $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
NOOSE seis ce 17,986 8,801,446 5-99 || 1882......... 8,141 18,492,645 3-87 
1860 Gece ee oo = 14,403 8, 284,507 WeOG A" 1882.3 cess sic 8,810 21,700,028 3°33 
S87 Oteee cn ee 37,912 9,425 ,028 Oa 4ial) 18Sop ee mociae 9,756 23,162,553 3-26 
TEVA. fopeeonc 36,066 11,807,590 Ae QW ASB4 | Lccpprcters 8,515 20,156,448 3:96 
RS U2 icine = 24,809 13,020,684 4-04 || 1885......... 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
AS Zo ieee ess = 20,152 12,997,578 4-35 || 1886......... 20,726 19,427,398 4-10 
1S 7(4 sce boces 14,565 14,407,318 4-55 || 1887........- 31,397 22,438 ,309 3-64 
Mie seq qoes 7,243 15,354,139 4-44 |) 1888......... 21,772 22,187,869 3-81 
ES8102805<- 103s 4,500 12,828,614 5615} 1889155 ses me 42,207 23,742,317 3-62 
nV iV/SS Saegetocs 4,103 12,544,348 5°78 ||P 1890 sae saree 93,674 23,921,234 3-63 
IS78y na-ccnee 4,161 12,791,532 GDS WeSC aerate: 64,803 23,416, 266 3-83 
S10 beeches 4,272 12,935 , 269 5-56 || 1892......... 108 20,550,474 4-39 
BSB 0 sie. faiaerere 8,896 14,129,953 5-04 
DS eee an 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Eiocal collec fot Jel ae) eet |i eee Wome | vena.” cmc orem 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
1893..... 21,161,711 4-26 || 1905...| 42,024,340 3-49 || 1917 147,631,455! 2-54 
1894..... 19,379,822 4-75 || 1906...| 46,671,101 3-31 || 1918...) 161,595,6291 2-51 
1895..... 17,887 , 269 5-13 || 1907...) 40,290,172 3-04 || 1919 158,046 ,3341 3-13 
(9 mos.) 
1896..... 20, 219,037 4-43 || 1908...| 58,331,074 3:30 || 1920...] 187,524, 182} 2-49 
1897..... 19,891,997 4-73 || 1909...| 48,059,792 4-15 || 1921 179,667 ,6831 3-36 
1898..." 22,157,788 4-37 || 1910...| 61,024,239 3-31 |] 1922. 121,487,394! 3-22 
1899..... 25,734,229 4-02 || 1911 73,312,368 2-98 || 1923...) 183,803,3701 2-58 
1900..... 28 ,889, 110 3-71 || 1912 87,576,037 2-78 || 1924 135,122,345 2-49 
1900 Fo 29,106,980 3-86 || 1913...]115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1925...) 120,222,454 3-09 
1902..... 32,425,532 3-62 || 1914...|107, 180,578 3-59 || 1926...) 143,933,111 2-83 
1903..... 37,110,355 3-81 || 1915...) 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1927. 158,966,367 2-66 
1904..... 40,954,349 3-31 || 1916...]103,940, 101! 3-55 


EE 


1Includes war tax. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries 
of Merchandise, the Produce of Canada, 1868-1927. 


Per cent Can. 


Exports to 
United 
States. 


Per cent Can. 
Exports to 
U.S. to total 


Can. Exports. 


(mdse.) 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


Total 
Exports of 
Canadian 

Produce. 


Exports to Exports to 

Fiscal Years. United U.K. to total 
Kingdom. | Can. Exports. 

(mdse.) 
$ p.c. 

5 Maas eee 17,905,808 36-9 
Aen oo 20,486,389 39-1 
eee te 22,512,991 38-1 
ee nes chad 21,733,556 37-7 
Ree aesiaw in 08% 25 , 223,785 38:3 
ER ar she 0, cos 931,402,234 41-0 
Reieais eae s 35,769,190 46-6 
Le te Eee 34,199,134 49-1 
Ree ah ae 34,379,005 47-4 
Ree Oe 35,491,671 52-2 
Behe is oiaihes 35,861,110 52-7 
ER REI 29,393 ,424 47-1 
Moe Nes sess 35,208,031 48-3 
42,637,219 50:8 

39,816,813 42-3 

39,538,067 45-1 

37,410,870 46-9 

36,479,051 46-1 

36,694, 263 47-2 

38,714,331 47-8 

33,648 , 284 41-3 

33,504,281 41-7 

41,499,149 48-7 

43 ,243 ,784 48-8 

54,949,055 55-5 

58,409 , 606 55-4 

60,878,056 58-6 

57,903,564 56-3 

62,717,941 57-2 

69 ,533 ,852 56-2 

93,065,019 64-4 

85,113,681 62-0 

96,562,875 57-1 

92,857 ,525 52-3 

staan ae ais pee 100,347,345 55-8 
Bt ia sab, ¢ 125,199,980 58-4 
phe yc ea 110,120,892 55-5 
rare eee asta 97,114,867 50-9 
Pe See 127,456,465 54-1 
CER, (Tere 98,691,186 54-7 
pois Meee te.s Win 126,194,124 51-1 
IIR anatase 126,384,724 52-1 
Serres oie a 139,482,945 50-0 
RB dalte eiererd.e on 132,156,924 48-2 
bce t iee MOE 147,240,413 50-7 
Roce coe 170,161,903 47-8 
sinleNetais otc ace 215 , 253,969 49-9 
ee edie eles 186,668 ,554 45-6 
Reset aices erases 451,852,399 60-9 
me Ape Cera 742,147,537 64-5 
Me aera vse 845,480,069 54-9 
eR ee cain ci 540,750,977 44-5 
Rory ee 489,152,637 39-5 
312,844,871 26°3 

299,361,675 40-4 

379,067 ,445 40-7 

360,057,782 84-4 

395 , 848 ,433 37-0 

508, 237,560 38-6 

446,872,851 35-7 


1Nine months, 


48773 —32 


25,349 ,568 
26,717,656 
30,361,328 


29,164,358 
32,871,496 
36,714, 144 
33,195,805 
27,902,748 
30,080,738 
24,326,332 
24,381,009 
25,491,356 
29,566,211 


34,038,431 
45,782,584 
39,513,295 
34,332,641 
35,566,810 
34,284,490 
35,269,922 
40,407,483 
39,519,940 
36,213,279 


37,743,430 
34,666,070 
37,296,110 
32,562,509 
35, 603 , 863 
37,789,481 
43,664,187 
38,989 ,525 
39,326,485 
57,996,488 


67,983,673 
66,567,784 
67,766,367 
66,856,885 
70,426,765 
83 546,306 
62,180,439 
90,814,871 
85,334,806 
104,199,675 


104,115,823 
102,041,222 
139,725,953 
163,372,825 
173 320.216 
201,106,488 
280,616,330 
417 , 233,287 
454,873,170 
464,028,183 


542,322,967 
292,588 , 643 
369,080,218 
430,707,544 
417,417,144 
474,987,367 
466,422,789 


PPP Por Cro 
oOwDmee eS) 


5,249 523 
5,196,727 
6,169,271 


6,732,110 
7,735,802 
8,421,647 
7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031,694 
8,212,543 
7,747,681 
7,546, 245 
8,125,455 


7,269,051 
8,538,260 
8.661, 139 
8,089 ,587 
7,085,874 
6,777,951 
6,976,656 
7,326,305 
7, 248, 235 
7,545,158 


7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9,783 ,082 
10,411,199 
9,321,014 
9,200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12,920,626 
14,412,938 


16,590,188 
20,104,634 
21,435,327 
21,436,662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19,673,681 
29,951,973 
30,884,054 
35,564,931 


38 ,043 ,806 
40,942,222 
45,866,744 
52,961,645 
49,430,066 
88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277 314,432 
220,819,659 
286,311,278 


333,995 ,863 
148 , 290,362 
183 ,303 ,780 
254,585,730 
255,806,766 
332,130,864 
338,861,866 


48,504,899 
52,400,772 
59,043,590 


57,630,024 
65,831,083 
76,538 ,025 
76,741,997 
69,709 ,823 
72,491,437 
68,030,546 
67,989 , 800 
62,431,025 
72,899,697 


83,944,701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79 ,833 ,098 
79,131,735 - 
77,756,704 
80,960,909 
81,382,072 
80,272,456 
85,257,586 


88,671,738 

99,032,466 
105,488,798 
103,851,764 
102,828,441 
109,707,805 
123,632,540 
144,548,662 
137,360,792 
168,972,301 


177,431,386 
196,019,763 
214,401,674 
198 414,439 
190,854,946 
235,483 ,956 
180,545,306 
246,960,968 
242,603,584 
279,247,551 


274,316,553 
290, 223 ,857 
355,754,600 
431,588 ,439 
409 ,418 ,836 
741,610,638 
1,151,375,768 
1,540,027,788 
1,216,443 ,806 
1,239 492,098 


1,189,163,701 

740, 240,680 

931,451,443 
1,045, 351,056 
1,069, 067,353 
1,315,355,791 
1,252, 157,506 
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6._Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries of Merchandise entered for Home Consumption, 1868-1927. 


Per cent Per cent Total 
Imports from | Imporis from | Imports from | Imports from manners from Imports for 
Fiscal Years. United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total C ed Home 
Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. CUD LIES : Consumption. 
(mdse.) (mdse.) 
$ pics $ pics $ $ 
37,617,325 56:1 22,660,132 33-8 6,812,702 67,090,159 
35,496,764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160,797 63,154,941 
37,537,095 56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667,742 66,902,074 
48 ,498 , 202 57-6 27,185,586 32-3 8,530,600 84,214,388 
62,209 , 254 59-7 33,741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104,955,367 
67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323 ,074 124,509,129 
61,424,407 49-9 51,706,906 42-0 10,049,574 123,180,887 
60,009 , 084 51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8,469,126 117,408,568 
40,479,253 43°83 44,099,880 47-7 7,933 ,974 92,513,107 
39,331,621 41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418,765 94,126,394 
37,252,769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140,207 90,395,851 
30,967,778 89°3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564,435 78,702,519 
33,764,439 48-3 28,193,783 40-3 7,942,320 69,900,542 
42,885,142 47-4 36,338,701 40-6 11,264,486 90,488 ,329 
50,356,268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13,735,981 111,145,184 
51,679,762 42-4 55,147,243 45-3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
41,925,121 39°6 49,785,888 47-0 14,261,969 105,972,978 
40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14,147,817 99,755,775 
39,033 ,006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14,140,480 95,992,137 
44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569,952 105,107,210 
39,167,644 38-9 46,440,296 46-1 15,063 , 688 100,671,628 
42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16,817,588 109 ,098, 196 
43,277,009 38-8 51,365,661 46-0 17,039 , 903 111,682,573 
42,018,943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111,533,954 
41,063,711 35:7 51,742,132 44-9 22,354,570 115,160,413 
42,529,340 36-9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301,694 115,170,830 
37,035,963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21, 288 ,857 109,070,911 
31,059,332 30°9 50,179,004 49-8 19,487,555 100,675,891 
32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19,007,266 105,361,161 
29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,193,297 106,617,827 
32,043,461 25-4 74,824,923 59-2 19,438,778 126,307,162 
36,966,552 24-7 88,506,881 59-2 23,948 , 983 149,422,416 
44,280,041 25-7 102,224,917 59-2 26,146,718 172,651,676 
42,820,334 24-1 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
49,022,726 25-0 115,001,533 58-4 32,713,545 196,737,804 
58,793,038 26-2 129,071,197 57:3 37,230,574 225,094,809 
61,724,893 25-3 143 ,329 697 58-7 38,854,825 243,909,415 
60,342,704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 88 , 842,934 251,964,214 
69,183,915 24-4 169, 256,452 59-6 45,299,913 283 , 740,280 
64,415,756 25-8 149 085,577 59-5 36,724,502 250, 225,835 
94,417,320 26-8 205 ,309 ,803 58-2 52,813,756 352,540,879 
70,682,600 24-5 170,432,360 59-0 47,479 , 236 288 ,594, 196 
95,337,058 25-8 218,004, 556 58-9 56,976,5.5 370,318,199 
109 , 934,753 24-3 275,824,265 60-8 66,965,585 452,724,603 
116,906,360 22-4 331,384,657 63°4 74,113,658 522,404,675 
138 , 742,464 20-7 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671,207 , 234 
132,070,406 21-4 396,302,138 64-0 90,821,454 619,193,998 
90,157,204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68 , 656,645 455,955,908 
77,404,361 15-2 370,880,549 73-0 59,916,224 508,201, 134 
107,096,735 12-7 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846,450,878 
81,324,283 8-4 792 ,894 ,957 82-3 89 313 ,338 963,532,578 
73,035,118 8-0 750, 203 ,024 81-6 96,473 ,563 919,711,705 
126,362,631 11-9 801,097,318 75-3 137,068,174 | 1,064,528,123 
213,973,562 17-3 856,176,820 69-0 170,008,500 | 1,240, 158,882 
117,135,343 15-7 515,958,196 69-0 114,710,793 747,804,332 
141,330,143 17-6 540,989, 738 67-4 120, 259,363 802,579,244 
153,586,690 17-2 601, 256,447 67-3 138,523,730 893,366, 867 
151,083 ,946 19-0 509,780,009 64-0 136,038,582 796,932,537 
163,731,210 17-6 609,719, 637 65-7 153,877,885 927,328,732 
163,939,065 15-9 687,670,042 66-7 179,283,398 | 1,030,892,505 


iNine months. 


DUTIABLE AND FREE IMPORTS FROM U.K. AND U.S. 499 


7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States 
respectively, to totals of dutiable and free in the 60 fiscal years 1868-1927. 


Unitep Kinepom. Unirep Srates. 


7 Dutiable : Dutiable 
5 Dutiable Free Dutiable’} Free 
Fiscal years. to total | to total | 224 free | to total | to total | 22d free 


U to all 5 to all 
dutiable.} free. imports. dutiable.| free. imports. 


48773—32$ 
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8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty collected on Imports from United Kingdom, 


United States and all Countries in the 60 fiscal years 1868-1927. 


Years. 


United 
Kingdom, 


United 
States. 


All 


Countries. 


Average ad valorem rate of duty on 


Duti- 
able 
im- 

ports. 


p.c. 


Duti- 
able 
im- 

ports. 


Duti- 
able 
im- 

ports. 


bo 
for) 
_ 


iS) 
i 
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United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


All 
Countries. 


Average ad valorem rate of duty on 


Years: | |= 
Duti- 
able 

im- 

ports. 

p.c 
1 SOS) eicet 29-5 
1399. sas 26-6 
GOON Sse es 25-6 
UC eer ey: 24-7 
1902 speci 24-0 
1903i2%,.04<% 23-3 
UY epnear 24-1 
NOs nqaed- 24-8 
LOOT crererere's 24-6 
1907 (9 m.)} 24-3 
LOOB rice cies 24-2 
OOO eeraters/ts 25-8 
kU) (OR eect 25-1 
IE I papi 24-6 
LOY Ziacare cies 25:0 
OVO reretesters 25:1 
OLA eveteretels 25+2 
Sh See cece 27-1 
iM ogoue 28-4 
LOW iaetele stars 24-9 
I Saapaue 24-3 
TNO aonen 22-3 
1920 Sonesiels 22-1 
OD geste sale 20-9 
NOD setater sie ¢ 24-8 
L923 sure. sieic 24-5 
I ec Boao 22-3 
VG eoone 22-1 
1926 cere. 6: 21-6 
LO DT cretelsintel> 23-9 


i- Total 


Duti- 


a ble Tota 


i1m- 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS 
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9.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials used in Canadian 
Manufactures, 1911-1927. 


Norre.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 468. 


Fiscal 
years. 


1 Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 
% Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Crude Rags, Tin in Hides 
petroleum |wastepaper| blocks, and 
Iron ore. for and other | _ ingots, skins, 
refining.! waste. ete. raw.? 
ton gal. ewt. cwt. $ 
- | 54,310,597 536, 604 35,706] 8,105,330 
- | 72,231,006 564, 296 41,740] 8,903,727 
2,116, 933|143, 338,070 750, 003 51,319] 13,486,459 
1,972, 207|177, 879, 835 716, 882 46,076| 8,831,010 
1,055, 724|196, 203, 287 540, 922 29,402) 12,842,558 
1,595, 995/186, 753, 081 510,472 32,756| 12,441, 731 
2,318, 547/135, 533, 089 780, 062 35,726] 12,273,970 
2,203, 506/191,376, 057 505, 643 38,683) 8,796,966 
2,227, 919/260, 819,944 570,211 28,044| 5,427,544 
1, 632,011/298, 540, 725 826,593 44,010| 22,654,661 
1,950, 291|311,719,057| 1,142,850 42,727| 10,652,787 
656, 902/391, 292, 960 686, 483 27,242| 5,898,087 
1,044, 999/397, 603, 716 870,542 39,258! 7,947,410 
1,807, 223/418, 791,375} 1,123,282 39,837| 7,297,750 
911,586/440, 671,846] 1,232,567 43,535| 8,279,873 
1,053,593/470, 616,511} 1,307,473 44,409] 9,329,543 
1,445, 504/605, 224,341) 1,364,897 50,858] 9,057,183 
Noils and] ilk, ey pg: aes 
worsted | raw, etc. and (including or 
tops. sisal. linters). | undressed. 
$ lb. cwt. ewt. ewt. 
778,320 121,748 272,638 812, 622 81,017 
689, 304 112,581 290, 362 727, 939 82,661 
980, 432 75,776 343, 644 774, 578 64,990 
1,072,066 101, 669 189,010 769, 930 55,572 
1,312, 885 94,458 283, 660 730,325 55,370 
2,587,949 80, 745 382,238 969, 679 50,914 
2,988,177 138, 765 323,441 877, 634 15,846 
4,418,854 158, 648 491,739 880,374 45,177 
5,314,793 213,441 314,150} 1,117,235 72,887 
5, 847, 787 298, 985 453, 853 G64, 715 46,553 
5,533, 1084 272,508 453.754 986,315 47,090 
7,225, 3814 371,570 187,521 G53, 860 77, 833 
9,110, 3104 368, 026 216,818] 1,252,615 203, 844 
8, 606, 1794 335,495 268, 722 955 , 966 340, 402 
5,823, 1124 361, 403 255,317] 1,008,793 249, 032 
6, 142, 0814 529.446 439,699} 1,355,738 281, 639 
7,887, 4874 679, 923 519,807| 1,497,438 125, 426 


‘ 


ee i eee an a 


Sugar, |-Tobacco, | Oil for 
raw raw. , S0ap 
> industry. 
ton. lb. gal. 
271,532] 17,204,271 297,338 
281,402] 17,203,513 407, 825 
310,101} 22,153,588 893, 239 
347,168] 17,598,449 398 , 862 
335, 820) 18,595,957 411,797 
298,433] 20,834, 672 615, 933 
365, 772| 17,702,637) 1,267,174 
382,807] 17,824,947] 2,081,672 
359,470} 25,103,080) 2,390, 107 
540,787] 24,345,295 861, 462 
347,594! 20,007,411} 1,103,672 
432,212} 20,870,509} 1,342,390 
571,728) 14,548,694} 1,928,336 
419,710] 15,941,339} 1,886, 162 
419,371] 13,712,885} 1,692,744 
579,272| 14,943,864] 2,591,232 
564,779| 17,446,774| 3,177,800 
Gutta per-| Crude 
Wool, cha, India-} cotton 
raw. rubber, etc. seed 
crude. oil. 
cwt. ewt. ewt. 
64, 224 28,035 - 
71,954 44,313 80,916 
92,092 56,655 243,872 
72,521 44,504 265,789 
131,940 65,045 293,849 
211,407 99,132 430,013 
145, 812 107, 580 315, 621 
115,380 130, 956 408, 850: 
158,767 192,272 459, 685 
117,717 244, 335 578, 986 
92,772 228, 062 417,301 
125,867 189,525 488, 683 
182,556 253,913 258,381 
193,217 288,772 216, 082 
148, 629 343, 869 213.201 
134, 344 468, 131 335,755 
164, 234 502, 246 297,706 


| SS 


2 Value only; the trade returns do not give quantities. 


4 Pounds. 
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504 TRADE AND OE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No Items 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Mainuy Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Apples: sheninkt saw an each hoe oe brl. 1,537,996] 1,271,922 1,290,050 944,152 
$ 6,739,347] 5,667,291 5,743,009] 4,191,645 
2 WSOETIOS is Sats ak are ee atan Abts eae $ 30 - Se = cs 
3 Otlion 3086) Pe ec Mer aan an ee ae $ 20,488 11,720 64,072 53,758 
EW WB yar bean te cad aaah toc on Sat pe came dues Ib. 494,495 458,343 743,135 294,570 
$ 48, 266 48,643 Jayout 26,953 
§./_ Canned or preserved... ete. orion sae ee lb. -| 10,408,825 6,007,719 4,168,820 
$ 786, 130 778,712 514, 889 326,605 
Go| h.Ciderrs ceca artes a cet een oe eee gal. 82,327 157,524 44,173 207 
$ 11,765 18, 694 27,118 158 
2 | Juices and syrups; 0:0.pew oe veben onsen gal. - - 336, 626 325,159 
- - 339, 893 268,001 
TotalHruitsenies Sas. see eer ee $ 7,605,976} 6,525,060} 6,764,302} 4,867,120 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
8 B@tss SUSBAT agai ac,etatewalseercnels a sme erect ton = = ct = 
$ 3 = = = 
9 MW OUCSLOES Sect ner oie eo Paro USE 240 367,533 - 2,650 
$ 195 180, 860 - 3,250 
10 LUPNIPS easel eee ete ee ee eee bush. - - 586 - 
$ - - 440 - 
JO) Canned), .:.s5e sere ale Naceoeeeprr th tos Cee eae lb. 10,629,278] 11,124,962} 6,459,053} 8,479,009 
$ 867,916 798,978 475,019 618, 862 
We) AR IOkles ics ote scttoe che oe Mee aoe $ - 535,433 786,631 549,117 
43. gObher 55 aes coo Ree hte eee aie ok eee $ 424 334 193 207 
Total’ Vesetables.: o. «ase8 alee ae $ 868,535 1,515,605 1, 262,283 1,171,436 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Grains— 
14 Barley cane tt. de cetera eros cay a ceteeon bush.| 13,456,126] 20,108,364] 28,423,811] 26,262,336 
$ 8,134,592] 16,636,960] 19,052,771] 16,138,117 
15 BO ans yc ceaisegke ere ete eet koe ee bush. 170 40 - 666 
$ 850 240 ~ 2,772 
16 Buckwheat ssapaisae: cee oie, Poorer bush. 176,158 338,912 201, 282 92,765 
$ 172,935 315,277 146,477 74,088 
17 ORGS ee eer ne ord ee bush.| 19,169,092} 21,205,638} 21,916,404) 6,757,348 
$ 8,937,399] 10,071,613] 10,813,929] 3,674,015 
18 east seinen te eee. Ieee bush. 21,382 16,540 47,220 29,061 
$ 72,809 58,104 108,712 106,270 
19 RICCI. EE Sob RS ORS et ka ae lb. 1,120,077 965, 806 616,540 562,000 
$ 50, 853 61,477 27,078 27,025 
20 TRV Ae Sees tos hee aee ae seem bush. 5,301,524] 4,670,708} 2,623,547) 5,512,811 
$ 3,305, 105 4,416,956 2,167,140 4,991,581 
21 Wiheaty Serene mses craty Seon erty ae bush.| 173,221,251] 142,975,859] 186,383,041! 179,985,704 
$ | 177,742,273] 189,126,826] 270,822,763] 251,907,138 
22 Otheri(corn)iqa wnt aa nee eee $ 1,072 a = 1,796 
Total Grains werata cheese. cae $ | 198,417,888] 220,687,453) 303,138,870} 276,922, 802 
Milled Products— 
23 Bran, shorts and middlings............. ewt. 3,620 184,081 17,472 1,020 
$ 6,458 268, 204 27, 884 1,965 
24 Os tine@all & rece. a take pore Ee rae ewt. 515, 924 627,034 451,971 809,074 
$ 1,656,470} 2,341,981 1,823,516} 1,403,289 
25 Wiles Gull OUT. .caiae ae dtrseeierenteeice © et eee brl. 4, 234,084 3,274,976 2,791,646 3,589,007 
; $ 22,188,665] 20,123,850) 18,920,338} 24,614,968 
26 Ovhorime ie ce se Maes Coe ee $ 60, 737 115,104 99, 846 47,289 
otal Milled: Productsa.,6cn- 2.1 $ 23,912,330] 22,849,139] 20,871,584] 26,067,511 
Prepared Foods and Bakery Products— 
27 Cereal foods, prepared i... c2.<420e.-20 $ 733, 821 1,172,269 1,670,073 1, 843, 104 
28 Oper Ser ea ene cmt Le nie es he $ 4,414 3,401 4,882 10, 433 
Other Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
29 Malt ag3% cork ele oe ed Bootes bush. - E = = 
$ a - - — 
30 Other |(Gereenings) wiv. cane set ae ae $ - = z = 


Total Grains and Farinaceous Products $ | 223,068,453] 244,712,262] 325,685,409] 304, 843, 850 


1 Subject to revision 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927. 


United States. 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
54,042 42,959 29,362 32,827 1,653, 206 1,406, 237 1,388,493 1,038,768 
244, 879 229,980 144, 653 167,172 7,271,683 6,316,020 6, 250, 186 4,670,091 
371, 896 383,304 496,680 466,061 372,116 384,424 497,472 466,425 
76,510 43,519 39,309 71,478 100, 862 61,037 109, 258 129,503 
36,600 = 9,900 43 2,137,699 1,467,789 4,410,026 1,779,220 
4,232 - 2,361 3 220, 296 164,529 458, 890 163, 493 
=- 793,587 871,265 1,325,644 - 11,577,736 7,618,172 5,974,479 
36,591 58, 204 73, 233 113, 806 861,313 876,557 658,097 486,468 
= ~ - - 82,630 161, 223 46,566 437 
- - - - 11,904 20, 744 28,337 255 
- - 20,403 43,469 - - 381,376 413,741 
- - 14,797 85,996 - = 383, 260 398, 982 
734, 108 715,007 771,033 904,516) 8,838,174 7, 828,311 8,385,500 6,315,217 
10,762 22,032 45,097 63,580) 10,762 22,032 45,097 63,580 
61, 965 132,855 270,782 395, 966 61,965 132, 855 270,782 395,966 
563,975 413,729 3,714,485 6, 218, 249) 3,030,328 3,957,657 7,083,149 8,319,080 
536, 762 260,662 5,161, 253 6,669, 970 2,856, 742 2,922,290 9,327,274 9,717,425 
2,742,785 2,995,426 2,427,707 2,038,770 2,761,885 3,019, 864 2,449,535 2,049, 849 
626,624 563,332 621,256 661,161 634, 837 569, 752 629,316 665,272 
4,327,717 1,888,172 2,317,118 34,290) 16,606,115) 14,217,665} 10,341,023 9,667,014 
204, 681 68, 841 86,380 2,459 1,193,450 953,659 668, 434 704,391 
- 23,551 30, 831 18,926 - 572,102 834, 548 592,317 
109,987 118,075 140,323 113,963 159,831 255, 845 289, 245 265,563 
1,540,019 1,167,316 6,310, 825 7,862,445 4,906, 825 5,406,503} 12,019,599) 12,340,934 
102,117 9,881 4,790 5,629]| 15,001,492] 22,820,434! 33,142,470] 38,943,642 
54,601 8,565 2,799 3,069 9,143,397) 18,120,571] 23,182,111] 25,875,024 
29,930 14,521 56,445 20,770; 30,679 18,686 58, 202 22,251 
90, 208 52,632 147, 949 62,434 93,093 64,548 153,257 67,387 
392,811 528, 831 164,310 61,372 589,471 1,294, 827 628,446 319,383 
326,478 491,387 138,458 48,343 517,402 1,206,015 499,618 253,710 
1,001,365 4,488, 246 583,733 536,792|| 23,348,698] 32,775,761] 438,058,283) 15,438,329 
489,198 1,987,922 264,748 255,984]] 11,146,408] 16,044,436] 24,237,693 8,598, 755 
143,416 196, 824 193,307 106, 714 235, 687 258,191 249,468 146, 887 
388,401 561,420 453,575 257,587 660, 556 749,920 588,815 395,551 
2,200 18, 800 42,493 2,400 1,382,634 1,094, 233 781,683 1,001,990 
39 463 2,121 211 56, 803 65,506 33,679 45,012 
916 3,784 17,805 4,960 6,823,416 7,524, 895 5,363,137 6,495,384 
611 5,161 21,381 4,088 4,434, 286 6,979,414 4,971,794 6,050,140 
21,228,507 5,418,516 9,196,903 8,212,019!) 256,870,237) 191,764,537) 249,679,470] 248,497,482 
20,379,924 6,395,847| 12,510,257) 11,177,835]| 267,758,559] 251,665, 844 364,364,388] 353,094, 940 
15,066 10, 453 6,651 7, 833 20,268 14,176 63,046 43,317 
21,744,526 9,513,850) 13,547,939} 11,817,384] 293,830,772] 294,910,430 418,094,401] 394,423, 836 
2,304,520 3,366, 222 3,065,053 1,524,410 2,383,652 3,667,038 3,146,345 1,598, 806 
2,954,561 4,066, 862 3,863,159 1,905,776 3,069,065 4,507, 254 3,988,506 2,017,558 
2,503 612 Ui 4, 888 645,012 830,046 590,015 367,448 
6, 866 2,095 32 17,325 2,081,540 3,008, 053 2,297,320 1,624,029 
221,641 57,215 13,417 11,639|| 11,714,929} 11,029,227) 10,084,974 10,147,705 
1,335, 795 299,385 94,797 83,576] 62,783,118] 70,638,692] 69,687,598 68,720,334 
1,042 1,319 1,833 2,000 132,581 164,753 158,150 102,260 
4,298, 264 4,369,661 3,959, 821 2,008,677|) 68,066,304) 78,318,752 76,131,574| 72,464,181 
5,941 7,614 4,871 5,738 773, 833 1,217,396 1,712,652 1,895,259 
12,457 11,964 17,299 10,274 123,772 142,028 169, 796 205,068 
ae = - - 243,151 156, 288 117,518 154,078 
ry = - - 284,174 221,351 167,534 205,699 
529,762 958, 890 756, 713 589,461 529,762 958, 890 756,741 589,461 
26,590,950] 14,861,9791 18,286,643! 14,431,534|| 363,608,617 375,768, 8421 497,032, 698] 469,783,504 
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All Countries. 
No 
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506 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


a 
a 


United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.3 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products.—con. 
A. Marnty Foop—concluded. 
Sugar and its Products— 
Ai Gontectionenyan sateen ee eee eee $ 40,319 38,270 70,957 269, 934 
2 | Maple sugar and syrup.............-...+++ $ 6,321 7,900 14, 394 7,991 
3 Sagar an; Opetane sc « poe ae ois terete cwt. 833, 792 871, 845 2,622,642 1,729,435 
$ 8, 744, 604 6,584,561] 16,257,487 8,762,324 
At nO thers: nt ee eee te eae ee $ 126 - 55,488 30 
Total sugar and its products............. $ 8,791,370 6,630,731] 16,398,326 9,040,279 
Tea and Coffee— 
5 ME COMCE: nM erica tt eee eteaerre. oo acai lb. 600 1,400 - = 
$ 159 419 = oa 
Gi TERODS soccer Wemeiok parsretee Ct oialcras ers lb. 897,643 731,497 257,421 257,057 
$ 352,663 235, 213 94,407 8pyo25 
7 |Other agric. and veg. products for food...... $ 12,405 452,946 10,980 7,415 
Votal agricultural and vegetable products 
=A IMIATINIi Nee OOD Hn ntetelen Heats cae teawce: § | 240,699,561] 260,072,236] 350,215,707) 320,015,423 
B. OrHer THAN Foon. 
Beverages— 
8 Brewed (qo ibeer): ase eelee oe gal. - - = - 
Distilled— E: 
9 Wihiskeyo iat. 85... icisevehinen ec centers gal. 170,133 34,171 §,537 31,623 
$ 799, 839 123,322 27,044 148, 239 
10 OPENS: Peet Ne AAP en Ree eh bse aca gal. 5,082 20 4,423 13,934 
; 10, 200 54 11,066 34, 883 
li Bermented Gwanes) ce cmeriantecc eel meas © gal 215 260 128 128 
452 483 237 224 
Motalipevorsces paneer eee ae $ 810,491 123, 859 38,347 183,363 
12; |Oikeakevandsmesl ste tts ebeeei mene opine ewt. 46, 815 33,736 97,619 15,440 
$ 91,227 76,163 214,133 29,771 
13° | Oilstivecetablesty: a Gerneee eaten nner gal. 20 = = = 
$ 29 - = ee 
Rubber— 
14° |\SiRawandi wastes: sc kedeeee ee eee $ 1,182 - 4,658 = 
15 Peeing Ay Ae. RAIS io oe Ce ny Ooo ee lb. 18,002 51,279 285,999 124,547 
$ 9,144 33, 849 130,506 59,168 
16 Boots ang ShOostt. wuss nae ce eerie § 362,365 987,079 1,963,583 2,463,777 
17 LOge&, 25, See eas Se ree fy ek coor es $ 6,050 5,399 15, 247 33. 886 
1S eines ewe kt ie ae Ee hon Shee aed $ 1,509,998] 1,516,020] 2,243,367) 3,553,882 
19 Other manvilactures: -apeeeer os ao. iaeeee $ 43,268 74, 806 113,627 160, 200 
Total muh berwe ey 9.8 ee eee ee ee ae $ 1,932,007} 2,617,153] 4,470,988) 6,270,913 
Seeds— i 
DOME Clomerte: tA) de Rees teat eye Lee eke bush. 59, 77¢ 38, 788 28, 296 36,150 
‘ $ 386,480 293, 296 273,399 498, 820 
20 lt *Blaxseed aoe aetessGr EME ca Sees CER bush. 71,536 68, 850 - 3 
$ 139, 850 174,182 - 18 
SUN UAETY Sey ict et eA ee PRD ee ae $ 18,618 24,386 26,443 38, 799 
Ota lisee dst te aaceec tote Ace Pe oce eae eee $ 544, 948 491, 864 299, 842 537,637 
Tobacco— 
23 Unmanuiactured an. .cs nee aolroce a5 eens lb. 1,164,061 2,219,109 2,722,897 6,308, 093 
$ 295,116 645, 730 1,030, 250 2,562,918 
PAS MCI LAT OLtOS reece: diode et ae eee lb. 270 150 1,895 496 
$ 56 97 670 216 
25. | Other manulactuned.:.. sccgacos oe ts late $ 6, 248 6,721 15,979 1,379 
Other agricultural and vegetable products, 
not food— 
26) ap oddonswitoty at aenneee eee) oer ee $ 65,651 212,379 243,781 132,023 
Talla meme meee atiartd fre navi ats, ett otek ton 23,757 21,837 36,317 20,110 
$ 335,214 304,576 451,965 241,213 
OR" ‘Sonera root wees asi okion eee reno salen lb. 54,718 71,605 58,367 77,304 
$ 33, 168 88,054 31,660 53,574 
29) | 2S tra wisest ee Cet ROMER tree ioe titnaierecss ton 248 453 807 499 
$ 2,681 4,849 9,173 5,532 
30) | aO boon. o.. Sah ein eR eee try csncr: ieee See $ 22,194 36,229 28,549 39,517 
Total agricultural and vegetable products 
—B. OrHer THAN FooD................. $ 4,139,030} 4,557,674] 6,835,337) 10,058,056 
Total agricultural and vegetable pro- 
GUCiS Sic oa ee eee ete ¢ | 244,838, 5911 264,269, 9101 357,051, 0441 330,073,479 


1 Subject to revision. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 507 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
628 1,456 9,715 7,225 494,725 463,275 622,631 846,461] 1 
551,358 568, 743 636, 756 704,444 559,552 577,665 653,318 716,941] 2 
299 - 505 17,786]| 1,157,206} 1,045,347] 3,261,806] 2,941,100] 3 
3,344 - 1,600 105,824]} 11,913,063] 7,939,504] 19,980,927] 15,116,239 
48,075 79,972 130, 807 88,515 51,703 80, 630 187,072 89,087] 4 
603,405 650,171 . 778, 878 906,008] 13,019,043} 9,061,074] 21,443,948] 16,768,728 
4,849 23,774 32,258 26,950 31,330 54,236 46,542 47,638] 5 
1,685 6,415 10, 689 9,765 9,844 17,493 16,277 17, 882 
- - 1,600 - 898, 857 741,571 261,466 257,897] 6 
= - 1,155 - 353, 006 236,176 95,647 85,365 
61,174 46,697 67,954 52,348 264,701 667, 825 226,722 190,071] 7 
29,531,341) 17,447,585} 26,227,177] 24, 166, 616)| 391,000,210] 398,981,224] 539,220,391) 505,501,701 
2,852,877} 2,970,702] 3,749,741]  4,223,987]| 3,192,491] 3,142,048! 3,786,164] 4,252,583] 8 
4,902,077) 4,634,751) 5,114,860} 5,524,704] 5,335,668] 4,860,984] 5,156,103) 5,554,092 
244,576 415, 282 794,624) 1,000,165} 1,229,947] 1,227,348] 1,330,647] 1,526,842] 9 
3,776,211) 6,777,099} 12,572,011} 16,148,701)/ 9,462,428) 11,129,118] 15,712,222} 18.712,574 
2,288 11,626 15,647 26,752 9,507 33,381 28,794 56,523} 10 
30, 900 176,875 220,191 371,983 48,446 208, 541 248,946 452,190 
938 4,363 20,043 33,179 1,949 6,277 20, 896 34,179] 114 
5,521 21,444 88, 696 116,982 7,633 26, 890) 90, 506 119,197 
8,714,709} 11,610,169) 17,995,758} 22,162,370] 14,854,175] 16,225,533] 21,207,777] 24,888,053 
98,110 44,298 86,312 185,794 413,195 328, 036 488,762 382,418} 12 
186, 986 82,513 165, 986 389,558 835, 546 728,705} 1,088,816 826, 907 
106,834 135,022 183,330 296, 627 383, 964 434,750 227,147 341,022] 13 
49,677 56, 238 83, 694 107,727 140, 254 166,182 139, 965 160,971 
65,731 112,001 428,753 294, 256 66,913 113,544 435,097 296,787] 14 
315 140 976 1,450 465,091 858,468} 1,251,776} 1,067,573) 15 
225 170 690 896 269, 243 443, 894 657, 121 547,031 
4,366 1,843 7,257 1,943]/ 1,939,589] 2,833,037] 4,862,943] 6,374,621] 16 
62,197 61,831 82,157 71,843 139,073 161,079 235,214 279,489] 17 
20,050 24,753 17,278 98,394] 6,505,647] 7,409,608! 14,003,701] 18,564,229] 18 
23,215 30,338 30,212 40,537 290,778 397, 294 532,783 633,346] 19 
175,784 230,936 566,347 507, 869}| 9,211,238) 11,358,456] 20,726,859} 26,695,503 
330,780 337, 892 420,640 332,069 437,781 417,907 460, 822 383,347] 20 
2,168,254) 2,564,166] 3,330,414) 3,041,947] 2,847,837] 3,162,343]  3,700,077| 3,760,936 
2,483,505) 2,962,137) 5,378,435} 2,664,070) 2,555,041] 3,031,165] 5,378,435] 2,664,073] 21 
5,384,095) 6,590,781] 12,883,015} 5,371,812) 5,523,945] 6,765,767| 12,883,015} 5,371,830 
140, 882 235,081 127,136 173,779 175, 960 283,387 127,136 250,473} 22 
7,693,231} 9,390,028} 16,340,565)  8,587,538| 8,547,742) 10,211,497] 16,340,565} 9,383,239 
13,775 10, 868 38,376 8,648] 2,055,337) 3,531,422] 2,860,413] 6,330,972] 23 
6,569 3,842 7,788 2,909 375,582 733,166] 1,045,673} 2,569,300 
395 72 281 21 96,094 92, 848 54,258 53,482] 24 
217 94 410 10 72,667 48,649 26,109 18,243) 
32,901 60, 202 67,489 97,851 77,592 97,554 108, 758 138,804] 25 
941,829] 1,149,591 968,021 585,473|| 1,055,072/ 1,466,477] 1,335,736 843,534] 26 
291,027 185,812 314,295 283,402 332, 293 225,403 368, 787 321,733] 27 
3,120,821] 2,000,511) 3,050,269} 2,775,177] 3,725,282] 2,544,582] 3,711,840) 3,246,170 
236,373 320,210 155,109 34, 690 383,505 508,099 294,110 212,850} 28 
139,320 162,104 89, 851 20, 902 229, 275 266,547 166, 262 140,873 
22,051 25, 812 24,334 31,321 22,633 26,449 25,290 32,004] 29 
129,797 147,575 134,089 171, 602 136,970 154,186 144,638 179, 226 
614,551 245,741 266,770 378,081 670, 545 316,119 343,743 451,638! 30 
21,806,392) 25,139,544] 39,737,037) 35,787,067] 39,931,940] 44,317,653] 66,838,281] 69,492,461 
51,337,733] 42,587,129] 65,964,214| 59,953,683! 430,932,150! 443,298,877| 606,058,672| 574,994,162 


508 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
perk NAD RE MN cm Ree, SL ya ATES EIEN ESA aN es 2a Wes Ne 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items, 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
Ii. Animals and Anima! Products. 
Animals, Living— ' 
1 Por exhibitions: ecu srce reece soe $ 5,575 - - 
2 | For improvement of stock................ $ 348 1,337 5, 204 
Other— 
3 Cattle iyearior lessaimaracthesseu sure No. - - - 
$ - - = 
4 Cattle more than 1 year old............. No. 59,486 86, 245 117,819 61,671 
$ 6, 287,815 9,125,667| 12,432,954 6,338,395 
5 IOLSOS=., hoe paren chara teacs err erie No. 8 , 58 2 
$ 1,175 1,415 13,500 18,775 
6 Poultry es eee eee atin No. = - = 
$ - - - 
7 Sheap tanh aeeitee oan Memeo e set No. = - - 
$ - - - 
8 POKES hele aa et oer anee See ees No. 113 12 31 
$ 80, 700 6,000 18,600 
9 Swi eee erie er cee clock No. - 1,412 - 
$ = 56,480 - 
10 Or eet a roca aioe eau $ 2,190 1,065 1,540 1) 127 
Motal animals. livanown seein kee ee ye. 6, 291,938 9,214,770| 12,511,811 6,382,101 
11 |Bones, horns and hoofs......:..:...6s....5-- $ 147 696 - 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
Fish— 
Fresh— 
12 Hialibubeke occas sates er nota cma aes ieee ewt - 502 - 
$ - 5,134 - 
13 Herries ccna secure one ees oe er OU = - = 
$ = =- - 
14 TL ODSESRS fac hae clernle ete ened omoniaetn ewt. = = = 
g < — = 
15 Salmon: or lake trout..32...-.-.5.5 506 cewt. - 5 - 
$ - 102 - 
16 Mackerelcs cscahas nec eetayarew ts eautas ewt. - 101 - 
$ - 8li - 
17 Salmon! seen fos ates eee ee ewt 13 18,702 15,063 14,303 
$ 224,593 353, 827 312,466 334, 881 
18 Sinelits Meek. tee ane tree Mane cat or ta ewt = ee re 
$ = = = 
19 Pullibeetaiceteteeerce te cnet cee oe ree cwt - = - 
p g !) = a 
20 Wihitehishitsvasts wee tare as ee eaten neo pCNMe = = = 
$ — -_ a 
21 Otherireshinerrc cass e hecce ae $ 1,189 400 26, 856 21,339 
Mogalineshiishy seve camnet cate ae $ 225,782 354, 227 345,369 856, 220 
Canned— 
22 G@lainipiesc vere taste eters arses tees ewt. = 37 = 
$ - 661 4 
23 Codfien, bovelesssag= wm elie ear cwt = i = 
$ -~ - - 
24 PLOrringse Soa ne teat cece eerie ewt. 46 289 23 
$ 2,075 447 3,570 208 
25 MODStOT Se et ake ke ee Lee ewt. 30,773 24,194 36, 160 28,218 
$ 2,002,168 1,451,105 2,418,945 1,922,019 
26 Salonen war as: chee eee nee ate ewt. 152,631 265,761 165, 887 127,751 
$ 3,430, 153 4,737,824 4,319, 260 3,232,756 
27 Other ea chek een een caesarean $ 82,085 1,148 1,055 1,586 
TotalicannedsMshents natok cee ee $ 5,467,455 6,190,524 6, 743,491 5,156,573 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled — 
28 Codfish} dried. .........2: 3. ewt 314 2,932 862 
$ 6, 748 2,434 32,027 8,226 
29 Codfishmpickled= seen die ne se ener oe ewt - = 2 
$ - - 10 
30 Codfishtsmoked:tsrcc ess. oo- knees ewt = = ae 
$ = - - 
31 PIAd dockerin teeter eas eee ewt. 20 18 8 
$ 152 216 37 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
[$$ No, 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
420,870 411,650 326, 822 357,598 421,538 417,225 328, 022 357,598) 1 
219,569 191,140 333, 900 486,991 279,091 226,087 377,387 520,914) 2 
25,175 42,319 65,507 64, 608) 25,322 42,506 66,002 64,905} 3 
264,431 577,519 929,178) 1,083,290 265,471 578, 886 932,619} 1,086,154 
98,322 82,231 105, 231 89, 003) 164,063 175,578 228,107 153,977) 4 
8,683,836} 8,053,973) 4,177,090} 3,543,005] 10,398,367) 12,636,515) 16,880,390} 10,080,373 
1,945 1,061 991 2,447 1,429 1,413 2,017) 5 
317,361 142,021 186,708 391,382 191,615 241, 237 275,536 
588,131 831,428 974, 282 589, 707 835, 048 976,459 850,901) 6 
495,479 659, 609 808,556 496,719 662,540 810, 253 752,593 
27,579 25,146 30,957 29,343 27,103 32,642 18,780} 7 
195, 218 221,675}  —-:245, 866 207, 696 234, 939 257,478 138,336 
- 5,615 4,329 = 5, 802 5,590 3,908] 8 
= 1,260,444 953,346 = 1,388,459} 1,434,686 880, 767 
324 66, 845 48,382 1,494 68,612 51,493 174,670) 9 
4,460} 1,260,416) 1,175,334 14,600} 1,273,279) 1,248,019) 3,890,413 
810,768 100, 221 96,360 816,513 104,182 101,030 100,148) 10 
6,411,992] 7,878,668} 9,233,160] 11,046,994)) 13,291,377) 17,713,727] 22,611,121] 18,082,832 
98,029 83,640 _ 17,822 84,677 106,125 91,466 87,701 86,248] 11 
33,382 40, 902 33,069 31, 883 33,536 41,113 33, 746 32,140] 12 
517,821 589, 744 423, 812 465,619 520,171 592, 810 430, 884 469, 219 
264, 100 414,050 245,370 308, 954. 264, 400 414,060 245,536 309,250) 13 
723, 817, 912, 208 488, 844 618, 883 726,327 912, 268 489,999 620, 838 
50,525 46,236 46,660 49,444 50,525 46, 236 46,662 49,446] 14 
1,320,652} 1,269,666) 1,255,822) 1,392,270) 1,320,652) 1,269,666) 1,255,876) 1,392,310 
34,344 36,950 89,752 39, 084 34,344 36,950 39,757 39,084) 15 
337,974 386, 113 417,463 445,278 337,974 386,113 417,565 445,278 
60,750 63,379 43,933 24,175) 60,750 63,379 44,042 24,175) 16 
433, 300 504,561 289, 880 151, 206 433,300 504,561 290,763 151, 206 
83, 602 87,001 68,607 56, 302 98,207 108, 945 89,463 75,800} 17 
817, 964 884,538 725, 234 640,416) 1,060,146] 1,282,256] 1,116,519) 1,053,739 
84,168 57,645 78,441 82,338 84,170 57,648 78,441 82,343] 18 
1,209,079 759,757] 1,050,420} 1,115,709) 1,209,103 759,795) 1,050,420} 1,115,778 
26,145 35, 693 53,610 76,963 26,145 35,693 53,610 76,963} 19 


132,685 118,375 323, 860 459, 245 132,685 118,375 
106, 233 105,375 117,456 124, 480) 106, 233 105,380 
1,147,356} 1,170,392 1,374,946] 1,406,006) 1,147,356] 1,170,456 
2,553,732) 2,710,428} 3,043,074] 3,424,796)/ 2,560,015) 2,740,625 


9,194,380) 9,305,782) 9,393,355} 10,119,428) 9,447,729) 9,736,925 


323, 860 459, 245 

117,456 124,480} 20 
1,374,946] 1,406,006 
3,138,188) 3,498,164) 21 


9,889,020) 10,611,783 


6,090 9,078 8,416 8,714 6,091 9,080 8,454 8,742] 22 
96,939 166,188 141,276 149,500 96,952 166, 220 141,962 149,819 
16,901 14,990 18,731 19,004) 17,026 15,061 18,889 19,124) 23 

179,730 154,627 189,591 189, 662 181,465 155,566 191,165 190,911 
218 3 3 - 14,990 25,055 31,057 47,487} 24 
11,528 16 30 3 160,300 246,727 294,536 439 , 294 
22,003 12,967 13,602 16,464 65,593 45, 987 59,680 53,047} 25 
1,490,367 719,455 871,066] 1,081,104) 4,467,629) 2,820,339] 4,037,259) 3,668,954 
7,093 14,480 2,110 21,669) 540,635 777, 264 670, 885 601,539] 26) 
145, 871 246, 895 23,651 311,443] 7,721,075} 10,425,325) 10,467,680) 9,717,353 
12,770 26,543 29,073 20,918 131,096 118,781 139,325 103, 896} 27 


1,937,205} 1,313,724) 1,254,687] 1,752,630] 12,758,517) 13,932,958) 15,271,927) 14,270,227 


. 


116, 241 116, 224 141,176 140, 706 520,473 493,341 


594,378 638, 266] 28 
857,930) 1,014,570} 1,243,333) 1,043,147] 38,777,183) 4,547,247 


5,246,462} 4,769,436 


57,986 88,503 73,053 66, 930) 57,968 89,965 77,495 67,095] 29 
284,593 400,489 345,159 299, 288) 284,618 404,790 364, 926 300, 263 

1,665 2,636 17,070 22,981 1,721 2,667 17,136 23,078} 30 
18,567 31,189 203,775 281,737 19,337 31,593 204,718 282,611 

21,293 23,995 21,487 29,695 45,279 55,737 51,570 58,158) 31 


161,091 218,459 209,084 240,086 307,941 453,038 432,577 414,057 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom, 
No. Items 
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i. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 


Fishery products, n.o.p.—concluded. 
Fish—concluded. 
Dried, salted, ete.—concluded. 


Herring, sea— 


DOryssalteds. sf. setae ee ane cre ewt. 
Pickled: tye... seereer acs © tanec ae ee 
Smoked Aae.c ces eek Seats seein cM 
Mackerel; picked = sanceet sleet per 
Polloek, hake and cusk............... na 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........... cewt. 
Salmons picked: bree Menicisc eetee ae one 
OthorGhte.cces ean ahs he tain eet CN ; 
Total dried, salted, smoked or pickled $ 
Other fishery products:.<ss.0-. 420.6 vate $ 
Total fishery products, n.o.p.2....... $ 


Furs, hides and leather— 


Furs— 
Undressed— 
BOR Verh anedes nc ures fo caren ee No 
$ 
Hox, black and silvers¢ ees. ee a 
Pox; other gees... oer No. 
$ 
Martonissiecatavieecswe ten. 6 ombosn No. 
$ 
Minks Sh iy. See ties oe vy 
Muskaraitistendins as.cstettsiemie cscs tiadeboas ae 
Other seers nose a ee ace $ 
regsed wees Neer once teidcas Oh: sete ae $ 
Manufactures tx. ceantie occas 6 reno $ 
ota litursc.ntacheneeeeennee terres $ 
Hides and skins, raw— 
Cal. Ux taate Gare Se See ewe a oe es ewt. 


Total leather, unmanufactured...... $ 
2Exclusive of fish, whale, etc., oils. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

z 110 40 20 

= 720 380 140 

= 657 = < 

- 3,522 Z = 
e 972 628 628 

2 22,043 15,187 16, 059 
5 5 25 66 
6,840 28, 871 47,835 24,538 
188 137 35,792 40,047 
5,700,265] 6,573,759] 7,172,487| 5,577,378 
52,468 64,728 46,523 52,252 
815,733] 1,181,808] 1,017,154] 1,191,242 
3,850 3,409 4,387 9, 805 
424,453 331,659] 320,750 783,629 
49, 828 40,615 68,597 74,526 
1,620, 432 983,100] 1,721,706] 1,764,940 
16,943 31,118 34,685 40,595 
376,041 792, 863 714,778 801,290 
64,474 75,222 68, 768 53,978 
634,047 871,473 780,131 751,660 
979,037 729,616 550, 256 446, 009 
1,261,185] 1,024'643 623,702 631, 102 
940,787| 1,112,999] 1,188,522] 1,308,874 
30,902 10,196 43,120 27,937 
32,374 28,612 21,694 14,997 
6,135,954] 6,337,353] 6,431,557] 7,275,671 
lke . - 317 

~ - - 4,365 

6,582 23,560 2,878 2,173 
58,444 271, 386 46,373 29, 845 

- : = 9 
- 2 > 180 

1,414 2,546 1,714 416 
59,858] 273,932 48,087 34, 806 
410 366 441 361 
1,782,888} 2,052,217} 1,431,368} 1,130,076 
499, 957 497,355] 456,462] 395,196 
588,554| 1,153,039 644,997] 1,032,584 
16, 329 7,397 374 1,967 
1,105,250] 1,658,157] 1,102,274} 1,430,108 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. ‘All Countries. 
== No. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
13 3,512 4,609 10, 284 1, 030,57. 994, 801 1,281,214 803,849] 1 
99 7,393 10, 232 26,460 1,935,049 1,642,016 2,405,279 1,524,410 
27,357 25,374 27,566 20,423 72,441 60,533 72,228 57,798] 2 
100,735 101,278 102,426 78,173 201, 824 221,899 256,442 199,016 
36,915 32.002, 37,805 35, 214 48,123 58,635 100,985 90,418] 3 
172,106 151,570 170,301 141,466 224,229 277, 734 413,453 303, 358 
17, 945 45,592 18,285 5,485 54, 847 79,156 70,219 50,315) 4 
134, 826 353, 692 110,901 49,581 297, 908 SP ME 375,478 367, 246 
9,457 11,560 10, 237 14, 798 70,938 56,097 45,169 62,157) 5 
38,303 60, 297 36,831 48, 835) 382,039 375,163 284,041 322,084 
5,716 51 247 2 132,075 178,012 180,098 149,718) 6 
18,400 425 251 47 424,382 498.404 694,632 552, 896 
12,326 16,311 17,053 13,821 19,117 23,948 30,511 19,551} 7 
205,649 279,403 260, 547 293, 720) 284, 872 389,107 526, 867 407,772 
19,609 39,517 45,385 51,770 51,726 77,556 112,046 126,313] 8 
2,011,908 2,658, 282 2, Wo8y 22D 2,554,310 8,191,108 9,491,274] 11,316,916 9,569,462 
134, 727 133,990 130, 243 eal 150,021 161, 802 314, 800 801,948} 9 
18,278,220] 13,411,778) 13,516,510] 14,612,369|) 30,547,375] 33,322,959] 36,792,663] 35,253,42 
151,818 126,679 110,369 109,721 205, 278 192,084 157,307 162,148} 10 
2,605,517 2,566,913 2,626, 659 2,609,967|| 3,436,048 8,762,715 3,652,998 3, 804, 836 
2,318 527 4,156 4,901 7,287 4,593 10,710 17,236} 11 
219,327 54,874 239,141 371,687 787,662 459,417 710,442 1,368, 272 
86,544 67,078 84,379 69,434 137,184 109,047 155,056 145,456} 12 
1,600,975 1,257,044 1,478, 884 1,481,155 3,237,676 2,265,108 3,245,130 3, 228, 348 
33,134 20,578 19,319 20,926 50,155 51,801 54,055 61,650) 13 
751,117 473,310 383,793 406,927 1,128,960 1,271,222 1,099,656 1,212,340 
157, 234 125,789 141,828 103,789 226,385 205,494 211,839 158,332) 14 
1,515,345 1,383,320 1,727,265 1,576, 610) 2,198,383 2,305,723 2,520,505 2,339, 88 
2,036,139 1, 834,323 1,105,084 1,152; 161 3,113,756 2,571,083 1,676,736 1,600,151] 15 
2,816,639 2,151,744 1,368,663 1,936,977 4,215,481] 3,188,241 2,016, 862 2,570, 852 
2,222,050 2,567,129 2,787,012 4,417,380 3,189,558 3,708, 249 3,952,073} 5,760,470) 16 
7,748 10,071 45,514 124,718 76, 861 48,446 132,311 209,423] 17 
23,644 29,161 34, 808 67,594 134, 094 110, 860 102,463 114, 259} 18 
11,762,362) 10,493,566} 10,642,039] 12,943,010!) 18,404,723] 17,119,981] 17,432,440] 20,608,687 
69,627 73,648 73, 876 91,085 69,627 73,649 73,878 91,402) 19 
1,216,677 1,458,692 1,441,987 1,589, 242) 1,216,677 1,458, 709 1,442,025 1,593, 607 
360, 192 371, 892 384,950 407, 256 389, 634 431,907 410,666 428,228) 20 
3,598,582 4,180, 887 4,670,277 4,570, 412 3,918,986 4,884, 201 5,027,113 4, 836,380 
7,991 15,041 16,495 16,458) 7,991 15,041 16,495 16,458} 21 
59,370 121,286 132,224 118,663 59,370 121,286 132,224 118,663 
24,885 25,293 18,705 26, 932, 25,092 25,294 18,705 26,955] 22 
412,44? 637,133 456,518 452,983 417,434 637,141 456,518 453,785 
39, 207 60,011 52,141 55,740 41,686 62,557 53,855 56,331) 23 
5,326,279 6,458,009 6,753,147 6,787,040 5,654, 153 7,163,894 7,111, 735 7,058, 766 
515, 257 378,188 477,175 244, 225) 525,033 385,568 487,465 250,133] 24 
3,912,046 4,796,123 5,396,414 6,696, 974 6, 229,227 7,280,169 7,274,198 8,433,389! 25 
1,453,411 1,640,517 1,812,643 2,098,178 2,165,559 2,324,961 2,465,836 2,751,380 
2,094, 201 3,210,642 3,483,544 4,189, 865) 2,825,374 4,580, 892 4,238,311 5,316,936] 26 
100, 409 81,837 65,119 39, 156) 117,615 92,467 68,649 46,183] 27 
4,163,278 5,311,184 5, 838,481 6,571,424 5,633,581 7,383, 888 7,260, 261 8,364, 632 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada te United 


No. Items. 


U. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Furs, hides and leather—concluded. 
Leather, manufactured— 


1 Bootsiand shoes... .c.ej..0 sense sehen ee $ 
2 OU, saonneoosaso os veo naAdaemmcceaoe $ 
Total leather and manufactures of..... $ 

SUIS Bibel Anan aounon do deoapgoncabaccemadouss cole $ 

Meats— 
Fresh— 

4 IBIS GAGA Gon ae LH OAUSC opD ORDOUSHOU GIO ewt. 

5 GaInie sae eaecis aa neice ro seen an 3 

6 INRiAROMabndocodtorse dons acoogmobACnaeS cwt. 

7 PPOUks eercty ce tuletolayo eieicie sisieke tetera einstcsclaels ae 

8 AMON Nga re ner GHInE ORO ODL DOORCUM OO IES ; 

Cured, canned or prepared— 

9 IBAconaniGl Wann. jsarets'< elo srereis eine oleae ewt. 
10 Beek piclsledinne cnet ctsrsiere atekerir er nan 
11 Cannedimoatsqummscce renee 1b. 
12 ; Pork, cd rycsalted's saute ace eieierremetet nies aes 
13 POLI PIGLIGC J warsjeerc efarore salad orriaieondorae sor on 
14 Soups, a llicinds crekumten cia yr wer ; 
155|| Other maeatsin se. ven eialele tier ielatts $ 

MotaliwMeats a.) Bie een eels $ 
Milk and its products— 
16} Cream, fresho. i245... .. sae. Bae eisia sinetaten gal. 
17 Mille freshs i aae sane esahioes rt da tircsetoee at 
A (| ITN) apr aonGEOD ROD LS Sroson oraromonsaqCr ib. 
TYME KEERCieen At conde cece geno aacoop anmhooy acac 1». 
DO il ln CHOOSE He ciateniva. ste cleiein wal sieicieiytereraeiste stocker ute ot 
PA) esac pOWELeEsincaele csi slalstsretianieecis anise ata 
3901) Malice CONGEHSEC amas a ethane os viele nis oe 
a3] Milk, evaporated .....0..05 ceenac< seus rnees ont 
Total milk and its products......... $ 
Oils, fats, greases and wax— 
Pe An i a Ollie ecules orale sine Male tacle te oine aisha gal. 
95 || Pish, whaleyete., O11S....70.c.s~ 0+ owes oF 
96) |) Grease alGSCrapse ccc. tanec cinie.cio sisie sfentaress Ce 
PTH MlUGins beinadadesaod 2700b0One sop oUnbpuDe Goan fo 
98) | Lard compound) ...<s-jelcs esses no ae 
DO AT aL LOW siaye:storersl«icletote ois oP aioe <ibipiale <is.1s sccielelels ae 
SOU mW ax, amit alien, dereiycteyoreistrialslonia prs atele = <leaate okt 3 


Total oils, fats, greases and wax..... $ 


iSubject to revision. 


United Kingdom. 


1927.1 


43,686 
8,189 


1,481,983 


17,674 


23,737 
209, 893 


19,951 
418, 253 
93,449 


755,621 
18,057,904 


225,928 
85, 838 
57,156 

1,189,424 
448 

11, 296 
216,347 
343, 801 


20,626, 205 


120 
210 


68,554 
2,206, 026 
1,680 

234 
1,190,000 
21,668,564 
26,640 
233,972 
23,053 
224,775 
84, 396 
764,025 


25,097, 806 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
99,072] 111,125 59,536 
14’ 844 1,929 18,751 

1,149,166} 1,771,211] 1,180,561 
1,479 2, 399 1,543 
40,014 89,035 80, 881 
273/603|  646,338| 617,304 
295 8,564 1,279 
5,890] 168,403 26, 442 

453 16,750 17,734 
7,681| 2387920] 354,934 
113°606] 175,563] 385,418 
985,601] 1,193,186] 1,232,926 
17,876,255| 22'0347323| 27,944,472 
a; 10 os 

az 211 E 
93,268) 458,488] 268,580 
31,027} 168,834 94,816 
31/023 63,192 43,079 
239'086| 916.511, 893,272 
ss 2'040 27431 

a 33° 815 43"030 

s : 108, 130 
167,717, 230,123] 289,830 
18,764,865| 24,613,041] 30,755,698 
4,371,197| 15,802,953] 181,104 
1°592'145| 51592/625| 6,747,115 
= 26, 400 100 

J 17584 

1,103,816} 1,2047544| 1,388,366 
22’ 153,209] 22'658,418| 31,115,093 
3735 23,728 20/989 
98°587| 1957258] 222/323 
127,349| 1251143 99,492 
1,241°221] 1,285/443} 898,717 
24,945,162| 29,733,328| 38,983, 256 
6,118 177 3,183 
8,346 3,638 12'012 
154,246] 2521943 34,553 
45,412} 110,028 19,962 
984 2 e 

8, 441 Z Bs 
17'542 42,071 32,508 
245,450] 670,301) 587,766 

8 ae He, 

792 447 48 

4,954 3,202 330 

210 4 
312,821 787,169| 620,070 


30 

124 
40,701 
14,511 


30,927 
487, 206 
103 

823 


502, 664 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


121,352 110,660 124,147 
387,118 327,329 434,065 


4,671,748} 5,749,173) 6,396,693 
277,169} 372,466 511,583 


304, 913 329, 348 303 , 480 322,439] 1 
426,495 353,366 470,199 403,716} 2 


6,364,989] 8,066,602] 8,033,940) 9,090,787 
279, 250 385,583 523,096 460,830} 3 


137,571 86,028 120,388 203, 594 262,309 330, 664 235,555] 4 
1,780,528 938,494) 1,401,177 2,307,903] 2,292,024) 2,996,622] 2,638,227 
34,947 32,608 44,306 34,981 32,912 44,365 49,080) 5 
15,547 1,487 21,247 17,161 11,672 24, 806 12,866} 6 
374,778 36,190 523,130 403, 860 233,646 593,475 292,240 
8,111 66, 084 66,445 12,410 96,068 86,691 153,906] 7 
220,994) 1,160,817} 1,332,788 277,877) 1,574,118) 1,737,307} 3,350,832 
173,165 137, 682 311,110 332, 086 381,815 786,515 492,444) 8 
3,529 9,525 12,362 996,245) 1,208,721} 1,253,760 787,447| 9 
89,103 230,640 412,787 18,113,755} 22,392,223] 28,590,301) 19,117,097 
878 315 8 2,180 3,097 7,111 36,180) 10 
8,487 2,938 14,751 19,281 26,216 72,599 360,757 
539 8,334 1,237 130,983 512,679 334, 638 288,913} 11 
191 1,990 305 39,540 180,667 110,302 101,726 
= 369 98 22,361 65,192 43,995 60,244) 12 
= 3,540 1,800 315, 798 939, 813 913,514) 1,242,488 
rad 508 = 4,300 19,619 19,205 27,235) 18 
= 7,356 = 39,128 241,459 275,670 477,020 


= = 64 6 - = 106,574 217,768} 14 
235,338 249,212 291,915 450,308 620,153 738,085 884,689} 1,069,026) 15 


2,917,531 2,801,467} 4,334,133] 7,248,564|| 22,504,357) 29,032,978) 37,111,933] 29,408, 705 


2,783,866] 3,384,186; 4,120,181] 4,495,917]) 2,783,866) 3,384,186] 4,120,181] 4,496,528) 16 

4,632,030) 5,520,853] 6,989,295] 7,749,341!) 4,632,030) 5,520,853] 6,989,295} 7,750,233 

2,191,395) 3,088,212} 4,598,199] 4,886,445)/ 2,191,395] 3,088,212] 4,598,199} 4,886,445) 17 
443, 546 558,315 854,625 990, 746 443,546 558,315 854, 625 990, 746 


6,394,927) 3,437,690 17,774 3,486] 13,648,968} 24,501,981 233,039 98,784) 18 
2,418,375} 1,181,898 594, 308 106,718}} 5,070,691) 8,715,962} 8,773,125) 3,351,589 
30,476 94,105 185, 682 238,421 30,476 120,505 187,950 276,501} 19 
3,048 7,152 15,117 24,841 3,048 8,736 15,331 29,901 
33,479 7,588 1,958 140,620] 1,167,770] 1,269,632} 1,483,335) 1,366,654) 20 
589,098 161,951 62,035) 2,413,584] 23,426,282) 24,112,475] 38,718,587] 24,956,179 
17,458 15,122 53,347 46,090 48,266 72,057 80, 885 74,406) 21 
192,755 174,344 552,769 611,195 465,901 703,039 863,151 869,412 
91,156 74, 253 46,543 29, 803 441, 284 400,526 375, 341 231,017| 22 
1,298,303 870,638 439,386 275,041] 5,111,364] 4,487,792) 3,993,814] 2,695,945 
= 3 = 16,173 = - = 109,038] 23 
5 = = 132,959 = = = 972,012 


a 12,982 22,419 4,019 96,173 132, 243 178,011 79,716} 24 

= 17, 204 30,221 4,723 110,988 197,820 226,131 93,574 
556, 898 920,829} 1,109,647) 1,997,730 718,650} 1,183,256} 1,152,110) 2,381,902) 25 
270, 829 484,531 586, 048 901, 894 319,543 599,373 609,391 1,058, 126 


7,957 11,302 12,644 16,129 14,157 29,700 28,942 29,387) 26 
18, 889 26,068 40,603 44,432 70,065 202, 894 240, 243 174,024 
12 10 3 280 53,342 105,974 64,474 58,021] 27 
214| . 144 50 3,674 745,705 1,681,462} 1,153,445 904,787 
= 8 19 19 29,454 18,492 19,473 13,820] 28 
4 93 269 289 392,309 238,787 252, 891 179,700 
10,597 18,380 13,601 16,694 12,405 22,100 15,621 20,704) 29 
76,153 152,067 120,487 131,635 89,127 180,439 137,755 164,748 
982 825 2,097 4, 820 1,304 924 2,184 4,873] 30 


367,071 680, 932 779,775 idade 1,729,041] 3,101,699] 2,622,040) 2,579,832 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 
No Items. 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.4 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Other animal products— 
1 OSs HI Se Sie etal eaters cron te elelaticaes ste cissavers doz. 2,543,510 2,330, 830 2,173,090 1,470,610 
$ 902,576 858, 098 867,545 564,012 
2 Honey..... (DP Mavahstereleveip aisle ea Ores aie Seie bie ete el lb. 295,641 875,410 482,899 408,441 
$ 34,473 42,000 58,705 48,090 
3 Sausage casinesits. Steen ee een 113,792 178,678 205, 819 161,051 
4.) MPankaget twas neus ccs meee be Gan ruion ewt. - - - = 
$ = = => = 
5 0) d ols aR SAMENESS ya Ad TIGNES cia An $ 9,459 15, 866 41,260 50,032 


Total Animals and Animal Products.. $ 64, 421,808] 80,402,251) 98,879,095) 67,819,473 
Ii. Fibres and Textiles. 


Cotton— 
Gi[PWaste |... ishtae annie os mec sete con aero ewt. 62 530 441 - 
$ 1,442 12,584 4,241 - 
7 Dek acs ee een Oe as ees csi eee yd. 15; 135 92,081 45,312 25,140 
$ 11,987 Clg d ll 80,995 48,781 
8: | Mc Other fabrics. tes. so iyatt eae oes eae eee yd. 2,912 141,194 83,178 22,869 
$ 1,413 35,233 20,090 7,133 
9 Wuderweans sen vor cecwnrc eck s coca seein $ 91,888 85,385 53,1385 68,614 
10 Other. Se area eee $ 24,866 19,084 27,098 18, 834 
Flax, hemp and jute— 2 
ii lax fibre ond tow ccde mesa cece arate cwt. 3,558 9,210 287 - 
$ 64,955 118,150 7,185 - 
12 $ 5,372 6, 262 3, 840 2,132 
13 $ 264,484 217,468 94,100 4,259 
14 RRWs Royse ae tee co ae eRe soln eee lb. 706,028 1,045, 292 25,221 383,689 
$ 259,593 534, 984 7,908 100,722 
4b pW abries.2.15 9.259.555 oat ere eco yd. 61 447 3,318 1,253 
$ 60 693 5,154 2,187 
16: i" Wndorweartse 450g. cates tas ce eee $ 3,292 22,259 518 133 
17 Other-clothing .e52.4. hee eee $ 1,973 41,535 3,295 1,130 
18 | Other manufactures..............c0.c00008 $ 11,144 14,105 10,835 5,810 
Miscellaneous— 
19); MOAT if cial/siln eens 2 tee es. ee ceee ee cee $ - ~ = 726 
20 BW CAC PHA SE AR AG Erin URE a a ete ewt. 29,314 25,611 12,540, 13,571 
$ 291,259 281,988 169, 596 160, 243 
21 Binder Wane Fascias My ee oe ae cewt. 10, 646 986 12,812 8,253 
$ 93,184 11, 200 144,144 90, 836 
22 Bags, textile Seca acon: teers teeik $ 33,147 65,294 80,503 16,983 
23 Belt, mirsittsc5 cee eee too $ 47,257 95,281 89,761 84,237 
24 | Corsets and brassieres............2ssse0-- No. 146,758 205, 650 180,547 144, 246 
$ 313,141 476, 856 288,934 213,149 
25: Gloves, eteintextile--.eeeatonat cote $ 20 90 - 1,127 
26] Socks and stockings..........¢.ceccecceee $ - - - 10,754 
22 | Other fibrés/and textiles:po.n....+..scce oe $ 76,453 29,606 146,431 22,240 
Total Fibres and Textiles.......... $ 1,596,930] 2,145,762} 1,237,763 860,030 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured— 
Logs and round timber— 
28 BOgs (Cad arinycain canis scales eetacdien Sere M ft. - = = = 
$ = - = = 
29 WMoges other’ .padeeatoeedeees caine ook M ft. 1,983 2,689 1,982 3,045 
$ 86, 647 99,018 71,005 113,980 
30 Poles;telegraph 3. 7030% soe sede noe ee No. - = = i 
$ = z = os 
31 Railwayatlessees jcosttee lees eee tae ese No. - 327, 860 368,061 240,610 
$ = 231,242 267,592 174,560 
32 Other round timber..............+..... $ - ~ = 221 
Total logs and round timber...... $ 86,647 330, 260 338,597 288, 761 
Saw and planing mill products— 
Planks and boards— 
3 Cedar iii de sasne scene eeseie sa eee M ft. - - ~ 63 
$ = s - 4,450 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


119,435 
48,187 
47,631 

6,594 

603, 827 

362,279 

540, 246 

229,386 


57,833,090 


3,799 
59,771 
154 
222 
9,821 
2,991 
2,283 
21,318 


14,468 
171,073 
16,402 
13,085 


4,553,166 
1,887,791 
3,775 
5,713 
2,753 
11,412 
141,199 


191,299 
1,021,450 
114,214 
1,347,916 
81,040 
36,099 
6,040 
8,934 

6 


62,957 
4,894,415 


40,007 
776,324 
146, 865 

2,450, 464 
634, 734 
2,965,351 
795,436 
598, 494 
310,181 


7,100, 814 


isan S| lees | 
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United States. 


56,020 om 
2,451,401 = 


9,253,496 


All Countries. 
1925. 1926. 


62, 865 47,827 2,690,959] 2,501,191 
25,127 20,457) 1,000, 804 995,349 
57, 204 65, 812 513,038 918,997] 1,645,618 
7,855 9,118 54,561 101, 895 167,211 
787, 745 678,215 607,970} 1,000,320} 1,306,344 
318,688 306,305 300, 625 362, 871 318, 688 
531,701 596, 704 475,427 541, 840 531,701 
359, 912 361,630) 223,903 280,495 440,215 
63,464,732) 75,320,135) 140,423,284) 163,031,415) 190,975,417 
7, 202 3,189 12,968 9,933 8,962 
114,074 31,575 124, 83 101,703 126,715 
1,072 - 393,120 693,728 917,022 
343 ‘= 252,373 441,211 712,720 
12,358 15,212 135, 306 283,783 468, 229 
5,497 5,770 47,05 65,131 101,950 
3,959] - 5,956 285,951 224,601 213,081 
11,558 16,523 128, 818 157,625 136,546 
8,955 5,384 24,513 29,934 10,176 
78,485 28,356 185,522 400,046 109,870 
23,711 71,396 28,140 29, 858 33,996 
20,679 6,512 655,556 392,981 247, 200 
6,468,804) 4,790,683]! 6,009,079] 5,625,265] 6,514,767 
2,325,754) 1,415,784)/ 1,947,234) 2,484,524) 2,342,887 
2,404 4,288 21,836 14,405 16,359 
3,021 5,267 32,576 21,701 28,307 
2,977 2,662 60,198 93, 802 71,292 
12,712 12,257, 149,353 237,797 250,150 
130,353 33,1138 165, 406 194,775 163, 209 

= 367 se = = 
213,780 237, 904 223,693 228, 893 234,663 
1,034,303} 1,230,888] 1,157,914] 1,429,054] 1,308,801 
56, 663 32,023 139,193 133, 838 95,144 
761,720 430,631 1,446,453} 1,562,942) 1,192,058 
1,083 4,240 112,027 276,392 154, 857 
18,992 47,566 260,157 386, 281 454, 824 

80 5 348,436 388,667 323,425 

290 29 617, 812 728,141 497,620 

20 a 31,596 166,933 112,162 

a 319 2 = 2 

78,540 101,632 366, 108 366,222 681, 801 
4,628,071]  3,451,081)/ 8,055,083} 9,711,720] 8,940,046 
61,127 33,136 140, 637 122,709 139,022 
1,220,517 578,946] 2,799,485) 2,103,205) 2,220,260 
151,875 133,161 188,545 165,675 165, 265 
2,481,387} 2,061,875} 3,291,473} 2,752,093] 2,635,262 
663,386 764, 262) 548, 382 637,151 666, 928 
2,877,467; 3,293,128] 2,454,218) 2,977,957) 2,911,350 
890,196} 1,029,219) 1,102,809} 1,527,493} 1,573,998 
726,959 896, 763 851,234) 1,067,341 1,239, 888 
328, 810 296,372 338, 694 352,900 409, 882 
7,585,140} 7,127,084]! 9,735,104 9,416, 642 


167,291,589 


9,581,355 


1,730, 849 
669, 609 
1,568,712 
147,555 
1,180,791 
306,305 
596, 704 
450, 806 


ao Pw 2 = 


3,572] 6 
35,493 
408,418) 7 
247,221 
317,985] 8 
65,519 
167,830} 9 
115,278] 10 


5,384 
28,356 
79,768 
81,166 


5,233,981 
1,538, 660 
12,204 
17, 844 
41,597 
172,892 
51,175 


34,777 
257,016 
1,467,728 
136,033 
1,626,399 
58, 842 
425,288 
282,063 
425,098 
233,461 
173,726 
577,445 


7,665,563 


166, 831 
2,290,154 
159,023 
2,457,277 
771,123 
3,318,575 
1,333,926 
1,125,642 
389, 707 


60,598} 33 
2,639,997 
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26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
3l 


32 
33 


34 
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12.—Principa) Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Neen ee 


Hemlock..... 


Wood pulp— 
Sulphate (kraft) 


Total wood, 


Paper, n.o.p.— 


1Subject to revision. 


Saw and planing mi 
ee and boards—concluded. 
eae AO ONT IG 


Shookswecceeer 
Other saw and planing mill products.... 
Pulpwood......... 


Spoolwood........ 
Other unmanufactured wood.........-.---- 


Total wood, 


Mechanical...... 


Paper board....... 
Book paper....... ¢ 


Newsprint......... 


Wrapping paper.... 


Wall paper......... 


Roofing paper..... 
Waste paper....... 


Total paper, n. 


Items. 


Timber, square— 
Douglas fir.... 


unmanufactured........ 


Wood, manufactured— 
Cooperage ies. sas 


Sulphite, bleached...........-.2--+.-2- 
Sulphite, unbleached..........-.-...+++- 


Oval WOO: pulp )mijwiere ss olelele blereteran 


Doors, sastes, Dundas. accesses anes 
BarniGune fer casas 
Match splints...... 
Other manutactundsssesee. ea ee oer 


manufactured.......... 


Total wood and wood products...... 


Bond and writing paper............++++++ 


Other paper and manufactures of.......... 


PO NRA AR Ga cei serie 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 
Wood, unmanufactured—concluded. 
ll products—coneluded. 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.) 
8,500 13,766 12,009 21,791 
328, 898 404,112 406, 947 592, 883 
184 158 522 145 
5,667 5,022 12, 208 3,662 
49,409 49,558 43,931 36,575 
3,587,123] 3,766,491] 3,212,305 2,654,903 
200, 984 134,635 145,957 77,557 
5,819,069) 3,615,954) 3,980,905 2,159, 218 
25, 296 37,131 36,917 28,614 
1,050,345} 1,432,787) 1,497,511 1,158,306 
11,505 20,352 11,829 5,472 
352, 288 519,918 269, 873 135, 840 
6,022 4,621 7,731 2,952 
545,601 264,167 688, 209 263,954 
94,970 79,494 208,759 92,671 
1,059 - 169 36 
7,260 = 763 96 
276 278 696 10 
7,479 6,634 10,772 400 
21)° 293 249 293 
74 1,656 1,258 1,120 
6,887 78, 748 52,542 58,853 
169,573 33, 233 100, 709 70,524 
370,111 566,549 816,589 580,118 
= 120 = = 
12,431,992) 11,105,145] 11,597,947 8,065,759 
12,504 5,324 1,576 8,536 
224 6,759 9,137 34,074 
974 32,656 45,928 160, 860 
679,459 5,111 52,342 16, 828 
1,813,458 13, 825 122,039 43,331 
1,784,734 853,150] 1,664,975 1,918,266 
9'966,424| 1,244,396] 2,829,921) 3,222,346 
2,464,417 865,020] 1,726,454] 1,969,168 
4,780,856] 1,290,877] 2,997,888 3,426,537 
55,651 32,396 22,127 19, 859 
31,196 94,501 94,459 88,617 
515,638 434,456 483,687 372,360 
466, 640 393,217 507,136 571,912 
5,862,485] 2,250,771) 4,106,873 4,487,821 
18,294,477| 13,355,916] 15,704,820 12,553,580 
835,479 788,148 936,551 920,768 
115 915 2,893 6,662 
1,223 9,984 28,895 49,152 
689 177,335 335,072 405,697 
3,072 540,709} 1,195,915} 1,314,642 
136, $34 160,547 129,487 79,472 
1,094,668] 1,269,617 917, 747 462,071 
2,348 1,412 11 23 
21,644 16,00: 122 557 
733, 292 776,521 919,894) 1,539,785 
85,466 105,436 142,613 236,569 
= 71 3,638 79,151 
69,126 77,21 67,001 99,633 
2,110,678] 2,807,180} 3,292,482 3,162,543 


—_$$<$ __—_—_<__— 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924~1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
285,364 327,757 382,881 373,924 439,564 412,545 490,300 532,913) £ 
6, 847,845 6,515,977 7,879,955 7,127,338] 11,450,476 8,738,197] 10,483,625] 10,731,770 
68,158 82,781 69, 740 80,171 94, 890 93,141 82,697 98,242) 2 
1,672, 935 1,699,780 1,504, 281 1,503, 876 2,445, 430 1,955,975 1, 814,785 1,891,820 
431,648 352,048 409, 000 394, 423 492,073 414,405 464, 831 442,318) 3 
15,028,782] 12,436,005] 13,495,644} 12,723,862]) 19,179,617} 16,826,112] 17,242,899 15, 857,685 
882,644 736, 987 807,599 737,791 1,122,629 908, 236 984,462 843,498) 4 
25,741,659] 20,819,294] 22,391,209] 19,976,413 32, 848,640) 25,550,888) 27,303,950] 22,953,865 
168, 942 133,478 164, 787 83,299 200, 697 173,920 207,578 112,920] 4 
8, 813, 238 6,669,551 8,186,566 4,469, 144 10,119,333 8, 284, 837 9,979,087 5,720,084, 
17,530 15,981 12,671 13,001 118,084 84,348 79,522 113,600; 6 
418,351 327,217 257,140 246,181 3,314, 923 1,940, 262 1,681,465 2,335, 683 
46,410 8,965 2,295 1, 295 61,903 16,661 10,4388 5,002] 7 
953, 794 201,153 86,639 42,308) 1,759, 708 536,329 794,471 324,599 
178, 606 96,566 68, 232 141,190 333,473 218,227 374,182 263,052} 8 
1,592,170 1,657,962 1,991,556 1,722,729 1,611,923 1,668,423 2,009,539 1,738,263] 9 
9,716,066 9,584,832] 10,512,968 8,919, 746 9, 836, 960 9,637,240} 10,586,131 8,997,095 
50, 765 46,554 65,971 51,402 51,346 47,491 67,021] 51,797] 10 
501,651 453,134 621,586 502,054 518,032 471,513 640, 340 510,919 
2,484,757 2,557, 898 2,403,657 2,434, 242 2,519, 734 2,595, 504 2,427,132 2,470,453) 11 
9,104,345 9,322,854 9,466, 849 8,324, 387 9, 206, 873 9,423,184 9,540, 674 8,415,970 
8,330 14, 946 26, 807 41,174 677,433 726,306 783,749 729,413] 12 
228,557 178,471 222,354 92,053) 580, 250 370,105 478, 236 257,299) 13 
1,444, 693 1,398, 237 1,310,760 1,536,485 1,444, 693 1,398, 237 1,310,760 1,536,485] 14 
14,322,714] 14,137,774] 13,056,057] 15,400,343 14, 322,714) 14,137,774] 13,056,057} 15,400,343 
40,150 8,580 13,379 13,990 "410, 261 575,129 829, 968 594,108] 15 
206,148 444,069 520, 660 647, 225) 206, 835 448,376 524. 061 650,423] 16 
100,723,441} 90,011,017} 95,895,466] 89,749,769) 126,946,062} 109,093,950) 115,530,322] 107,855,430 
30.367 27,738 81,472 51,947 90, 636 116, 903 165, 203 153,418} 17 
3,023, 204 2,748, 554 3,111,567 o, oll ato 3,023, 204 2,748,554 8,112, 762 3,311,473] 18 
9,521, 234 8, 274, 645 9,533,887] 10,249,691 9,521, 234 8,274, 645 9,536,898] 10,249,691 
2,971,103 3,042,171 3,161,639 Bo, o1grSlo 3,224, 350 3,410,407 3,769, 876 4,918,175 19 
12,263,572] 11,531,111] 12,241,204] 12,777,333])) 18,119,317] 12,608,449] 14,564,915 16,474, 469 
3°311;540 4'181,717 4,927,000 4,100,046 4,550, 227 4,739,768 5,502,677 4,566,432] 20 
9,015,616} 10,804,378} 13,283,909) 11,453,526)/ 12,401,068] 12,417,376] 14,902,166 12, 826,530 
4,238,495 4,588,120 5,611,083 4,673, 109 6,509, 200 5,506, 484 7,461,066 6,863,271} 24 
7,397, 834 6,918,111 7,795,431 6,660,371)| 11,132,177 8,264,771] 10,905,891] 10,337,049 
13,544,342] 14,560,562] 16,811,389) 15,403,943]) 17,306,981] 16,405,213] 19,846,381 18,959,351 
38,198,256] 37,528,245) 42,854,431] 41,140,921|| 46,173,796] 41,565,241] 49,909,870 49, 887,739 
716 191 956 4,508 249,761 198,417 184, 082 147,936} 22 
24,356 34,359 25,550 40,939) 211,408 360, 906 405,270 405,361] 23 
192 - - 180 520,074 519,709 558, 288 466, 248] 24 
586,596 195,561 158,789 176,667 1,306,158 782,058 850, 536 954,066] 25 
38, 840,483] 37,786,094] 43,071,198] 41,415,162] 48,551,833] 43,543,234! 52,073,249] 52,014,768 
139,563,924] 127,797,111] 138,966,664] 131,164, 931]| 175,497, 895] 152,637,184] 167,603,571! 159,870,198 
2,288,965 2,173,310 1,941,576 1,453,362 3,389,186 3,327,966 3,273,681 2,733,747) 26 
197 - 549 61 42,523 22,604 50, 951 63,465] 27 
1,066 - 2,605 451 310,608 199, 264 462,374 541,098 
23,221,367| 24,305,341] 27,826,169] 33,115,742|| 23,564,808} 25,027,889} 29,537,336] 35,437,629) 28 
87,346,473] 89,121,407] 96,072,497] 108,364,290]) 88,711,451} 91,808,330] 102,238,568] 116,452,158 
28, 506 4,916 1,506 2,676 422,013 442/304 431, 745 351,472| 29 
147,745 16,510 6,956 13,471 3,153,515 8, 234,560 2,877,770 2,051,390 
if - - ‘20, 694 19,541 12,447 18,850} 30 
75 - - - 217,650 198,635 98,197 142,553 
90,971 92,689 87,065 116, 949 2,765,137 2,909,139 2,854, 269 3,460,771] 3L 
20,251 18,729 18,345 29, 852 361,950 385,161 406, 802 509,335 
2,455 5,460 658 2,724 176,145 160, 607 147, 259 198,219] 32 
327,614 395,312 294, 863 314, 257 327,646 395,312 294, 863 818, 804| 33. 
373,750 3738, 732 290,036 289,738 373,798 378,732 290,036 290, 267 
22,792 16, 845 77,564 35, 225) 263,659 253,655 310, 242 303,967) 34 


98,410,237] 110,189,113|| 96,957,962) 99,941,910] 110,104,929} 123,222,734 


90,203,772) 91,725,993 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 
1926. 1927.1 


No. Items. 
1924. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
concluded. 


Books and printed matter— 


1 Books SEALS ENYA oad $a la a ei ionsrstels Ghee ool $ 60,106 16,496 22,118 
2 INewspaperswoters od. .acurnsinanesimiiet ans $ 132,270 132,933 93,932 
Silimsenotographsnqei oem tmee eee eee $ 963 1,107 3,731 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers cscs cc ores eee le ae asiene 20,598,494 19,147,838] 15,835,904 
V. Iron and its Products. 
4 Ore, including Chromite: .....26¢-.-<>eveeeisir ton - - 158 
ie $ m = 1,580 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
5 EASTON aed WO Meters sete clare esta Rie oh sreive isis ton = o - 
3 = fe 
Billets, ingots and blooms...........++++ ton = - 
$ — - 
Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ton - - 
$ S ae 
Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. $ - - 
@ ISCrApMNOM « statselrak tele eis /atersrs aisvelateis)-texe cls feteretens ton - 760 
$ = 16,475 
Ql Castings sancitecusentinsert retina cvsis sietacl ts sieserete $ 9,990 2,815 
10) |Poreingayioeur cae ele niiae eitectie ee eee $ 208 45,103 
Rolling mill products— 
AdieBarctand TOUS asec cele eles eeieivisinis alors eteleie.s ton 2,050 5,657 
$ 79,657 207,262 
19 Wi RU Sac cece sieisisle cise ste sieisl aie alerts otsrerati oie) ae ton - - 
49 Plates and Sheets... .c/cleelerierrsciels +e rele te - - 
TA eS onucturalieteel ar. cass ete cle cee tice scieleta eres ree - - 
Total rolling mill products............. $ 79,657 207,262 
AF Pape and stung sk ieicie.slelectere ceteieiere e's -\elraleels $ 180,994 315,173 
Wire— 
16's Barbed... tack -- oD stb Suc.clatemate caeiete otoie ee idle ies ee - - 
17 $ 152, 854 68,342 
18 $ 175,157 157,031 
Engines and boilers— 
19 | Locomotives and parts............20+ee00 ee - - 
20 ENOL oe aresreotiets liste evel ciets =) mtn sleLeiel a eualeloieusrele $ 17,937 1,127 
Farm implements and machinery— 
D1 @ream Separators cece leloeis sroei¢<inielelersiy~ $ 5,683 5,591 
CoM) lalbingssiG) eaten dccaee soonioUDODC obec dno No. 1,265 1,580 
$ 221, 288 259,619 
Sul MEMO WeISees cnr s saleeale sei aecleivig reise eieketaseis'« No. 1,031 1,319 
$ 63,779 83,178 
Od ROA DOLE seetssreaiua’s cles sora) olelsieieie vieleie/talelsiw eltrs No. 5 10 
§ 528 973 
OF Mm OUlELVALOLSciastclslclavsists o\c/s/eleleiecsinie cine lelelatslelsls No. 145 
$ 120 6,968 
DG wD Sic sfotstetetale!s ts vcsusleieminate\cis ssiaieiele rite No. 13 268 
$ 1,451 27,903 
Fl EL ATT OWS pisteleislete siaielsierelarcletsateieie wistelettielets siete $ 13,279 24,463 
28 ls Ploughsy.ceem spn anopuaeupEdonGsandoode $ 26,495 47,207 
99 le Threshing MaGhiNessiss.<..sveis-ee!eis sei (esol $ 528 - 
30 | Spades and shovels...........+0.-sseeeees $ 21 140 
Ue Other. oceans cabier ie cle desisinctailolce > eeten cleiers $ 121,795 86,973 
32 PATS: i ines A TOORODE LOCO DODUN DOO aac $ 204, 712 130, 930 
Totalfarm implements and machinery $ 659,679 673,945 


iSubject to revision. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 519 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


121,192 124,399 134,410 227, 283 174, 636 194, 879 199,481] 1 
281,621 398, 949 889, 211 661,966 843,774 763,365 817,632) 2 
7,324 10,536 5,588 9,672 12,520 8, 216 10,222} 3 
230,177,833] 220,056,988} 237,906,110) 242,019,601) 273,354,778] 253,610,024) 278,674,960] 284,120, 267 
10,986 5, 834 3,562 10,986 5,836 3,562 734) 4 
84,616 26,174 16,622 84, 616 26,191 16,622 7,061 
45,000 12,536 4,163 45,084 12,817 4,274 2,197) 5 
1,008, 453 243, 802 80,352 1,010, 265 248, 768 82, 269 45,264 
- - = 621 1,622 960 1,254] 6 
- - - 22,016 54, 208 26,053 31,092 
28,695 26,449 30, 603 28,776 26,449 30,820 59,437] 7 


1,027,285) 1,015,382) 2,042,397 1,033,685] 1,015,382) 2,058,850} 3,351,423 


2,035,738) 1,259,184] 2,122,749 2,065,966] 1,318,358) 2,167,172] 3,427,779 
88,439 63,951 61,018 89, 269 65,320 66,313 68,395] 8 
1,221,699 741,578 668, 694 1, 237, 224 763,455 743,653 667,583 
250,774 157,175 125, 860 259, 524 191,345 146, 668 144,119) 9 


309,339 13, 694 8,108 319,367 14, 831 143, 286 64,646] 10 
3,448 1,547 1,720 34,367 8,140 16,526 28,053) 11 

187,274 75, 885 81,619 1,503,101 416,350 703,154) 1,054,980 
12,145 3,724 2,819 22,198 6,814 4,583 13,712) 12 

326,442 91, 888 67,516 568,305 188,637 114,076 513, 434 
37 19 7 115 129 103 214) 13 

3,708 3,185 321 11,475 12,790 8, 891 17,205 
130 42 408 4,057 2,069 10,931 9,743) 14 

10, 231 3,056 33,934 442,419 206, 032 799, 699 745,550 

527,655 174,014 183,390 2,525,300 823,809] 1,625,820} 2,331,169 
12,339 12,010 141, 693 1,992,156] 1,208,061) 1,482,333] 2,064,401] 15 
S 28 - 70,400 35,391 25,365 24,774) 16 

- 134 a 278, 608 132,067 94,000 83, 299 
1,017 282 3,860 204,187 172,619 169,329 162,754) 17 
22,823 3,289 2,275 1,520,300 850, 060 675, 892 648,544) 18 
1 1 = 3 1 = 19 

930,747 13,483 4,365 1,023,307 21,021 13,633 66,041 
20,560 10, 853 88, 896 121,092 81,713 287,938 238,297] 20 
43,052 60,765 63,494 82,185 108, 698 101,685 100,092) 21 
3 19 41 11,066 6,617 12,305 17,285] 22 

2,955 2,689 6,348 2,066,038} 1,220,186] 2,043,445} 2,939,985 
115 204 235 18, 889 14, 864 27,307 26,763} 23 

6,774 11,854 12,926 1,263,483 957,695} 1,704,969] 1,566,584 
- - - 1,709 1,161 505 1,488} 24 

s - - 150, 120 105, 893 241,526 143, 705 
935], 1,152 2,647 4,077 9,213 10,128 13,963] 25 

82,232 112,968 258,696 251,715 579,085 449,737 823,7. 

3 Ht 334 3,355 4,903 6,413 6,423] 26 

175 706 51,156 482,398 749, 938 968,391} 1,019,701 
67,600 59,013 101,789 190,187 285,757 366,326 313, 283] 27 


110,236 184,532 267,669 
215,668 340, 506 654, 740 

2,594 3,722 1,635 
50,938 108,013 80, 241 
230,066 480,407} 1,037,298 


812,290] 1,365,175} 2,535,992 


874,000} 1,074,720 831, 863 774,293) 31 
1,281,313] 1,793,059] 2,277,594) 2,988,927) 32 


9,339,519] 11,342,712) 13,628,341] 17,412,947 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


No. Items. 


V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 


Hardware and cutlery— 


1 RAZOLE safe eee etre nie aial teres os ow aie eevaiels ats $ 
2 INGLIS, Wire ee dakinu cs ramon tence kemines ewt 
$ 
3 Nails; GtheR ses canta sete ee cre («215 lo re ewt. 
$ 
4 Needles‘and! pins), xa. cee cesta weit wistste $ 
5 | =Bolts:and nutes: 8. sac onan eorasee: eee ur eye 
Gl), Other bardwaresno. ceeuncwes iacic ns $ 
Machinery— 
% | Electric vacuum cleaners..............---- No. 
$ 
8 Sewine MachMess Jase se saclecee er wa $ 
§ Adding MACHMOS.... acgeeereassaes wes eee oN 
163 eel vnewETblerSeag lw lales temic sss Seer No 
li Metal wor eine:s-o nes ccc pete nies nole aetna ise $ 
12: le Wood-workine ge... sonatas sane $ 
13:1" Other machinery,.oe eeenrace eee secre $ 
Otel FAREHINET yes crrnyseraverecee eerste $ 
44'|\'"Loolss hand orsmachine:. .Meac.5-.s-<- tee =e $ 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight— 
15 Onebon-Orilesey + 2- cae came ee eee No.}) 
$ 
16 Over ONeGON fin ots ais ese ws ookte er No 
$ 
Automobiles, passenger— hy 
17 $500 Or lesstitec sss HORNE anes eee oe 
48 |i, 6 $500 to. SL 000535. 22. 205. ges. ws ee No. 
$ 
19 Over $1. 0005. 647 seh sae tee. .7..: eats No. | 
$ 
OH. 1. Automobile parts... ssee.as acm eet a= c= sere $ 
21 Railway Carsiand partes. «..s2- -s~ alesse No. 
g 
22 LractOrs ANGWpAares, .<c- se sess <<< cae No. 
$ 
951. Other vehicles of Iron: AashseEwi-oes © He aee- $ 
"Rotslsvebicles. 28%. <p ce0s aocehe ook $ 
SANG WSING 2s... Meson Seems ce ns obs oes c.e site $ 
DF NS LOVOS atari By oto cheats ie oeieabeine cet ie ecole cha $ 
26: |Otherzron and.steek, ..... ican.eed<- 25. lee Soe $ 
Total Iron and its Products......... $ 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
27 Oey eager 3 Gn CAP ORORY 20 SOL SOU DRED sare cwt 
BS) 
OSiil| Bars, DlOCKs  OtCse.cr se domes sess 25 Seen ewt 
$ 
99.11) Manutactunesanc nny. nc deci celsiaeds «a teie's oe $ 
Brass— 
$0) |e Old.and: scrap: rat.cs oc seein te eco seers He 
31 Waves a cateereus uc. cuareioeestote rel aiseinernar aaca Caterers $ 
32 Other eno steps skess hee ee ee eee $ 
-_ 


1Subject to revision. 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
90,938} 332,752} 422,082] —« 169,163 
51,007 11987 11546 1/185 

197,585 9'062 6,009 4°305 
1201 674 633 
121562 9,380 8,194 7,613 
75,368} 133217] —-183,043| —-197'183 
14,862 5,005 6.921 6,955 
106, 615 32) 498 40,319 36,959 
6, 862 60.397 89,366] 112/930 

- 93,318 22,959 20,700 

a 835,613] 867,281] 910,406 

8, 286 2 290 2'197 
370 1 301 

46,126 6,125 240 21, 850 
2 20 2 

563 97,149 2,145 75 

400 21,040 249 3,766 

708 2'100 = 5,630 
407,485}  253,643|  198,921| 162/331 
463,568] 1,218,406] 1,069,056} 1,106,185 
48, 989 30,858 21,103 22,144 
: 2,501 96 

2,446|}  349'045| 413.369 27,120 

1,057,541 4 5 
16, 841 24,616 8, 894 

7 1,298 

620, 260 5,510] 424703 

8,086 2’ 430 2' 378 
5,575,140|) 933/578} 2,193,800] 2, 193/054 
939] 28 11073 

1,102,926] 1,296,955] 1,320°408 

663,338|, 350,738) 419,220, 426.758 
Z 1,725 E 
1,240 5,540 1,997 
7,297,259] 3,379,270] 4,360,735| 4,332,934 

8, 655 43,996 38, 620 57,988 
8,908 11/123 11,985 29, 864 
278,251] 598,788] 635,220 «557,144 

9,872,536} 6,689,169] 8,307,441 8,129,365 

16,497 45,572 45,949 3,748 

361,336] 1,030,616| 1,147,825 91.692 
11,637 36,216 45,996 80,361 
564 3,255 1,959 
5,156 72) 824 34.813 21” 686 
106264] 124950 287036] 110/303 
16,738 22'739| 117/69 $6,241 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


All Countries. 
1926. 


United States. 
1926. 


1927.3 


= - 88 1,122,489} 1,267,676} 1,704,529} 2,326,610) 1 
12, 844 1,693 1,278 240,057 61,217 75,914] 2 
55,971 6, 902 4,968 963,006 246, 803 267,485 
1,114 413 701 32, 234 26,948 24,723| 3 
6, 686 2,830 6,226 216,672 156,188 156,400 
309 126 57 142,433 174,301 273,059] 4 
496 148 4,236 23,033 12,480 15,442) 5 
4,533 1,210 27,039 172,618 80,387 92,252 
106,927 96,581 95, 822 194,543 225,120 264,956] 6 
1 = = 27,916 28,892) 7 
~ 13 = = 1,014,429 1,228,326 
16,474 6,493 9,691 1,515,051} 2,149,436 1,997,011) 8 
3 82 5 1,299 1,369 1,981] & 
590 9,904 1,080 280,960 
27 37 9 380} 10 
2,355 1,978 2,281 15,008 
7,157 27,609 59,771 235,513} 11 
6,154 11,322 6,605 3,475 93,952) 12 
922,615 360,597 427,635 415,067}} 1,791,347] 1,259,318 905,155) 13 
955,345 417,916 507,063 456,322) 3,755,916) 5,043,587 4,755,925 
39,304 20,989 21,046 17,062 296,418 303,588 264,467| 14 
5 14 8 | 11,760 19,210 20.405] 15 
18 1,175 5,525 2,094 15,396]} 3,981,840) 6,258,464) 6,870,927 
12,826 4 = 1 5,496,272 13 14 6] 16 
16.390 = 5, 892 36,579 24,616 14,786 
{ 114 111 154 32,184 38,019) 17 
22,834 21,195 32,527 11,212,913 13, 283, 406 
150 11 11 13 54,522 8,865 9,963) 18 
60,368 8,275 7,650 9,609)|{ 27,246,025]\ 6,665,314 7,475,481 
4 9 8 3,268 3,322) 19 
10,594 16,675 12,636 | 4,133,743 4,106,652 
435,225 119,339 632, 848 293,741} 4,162,787) 4,911,736 4,665,369) 20 
350 31 9 = 356 40 2) 24 
910, 208 91,305 11,371 38,371 950,397 161,311 82,333 
ef 10 7 7 = 10 7| 22 
- 182,873 85,479 122,418 = 182,915 122,678 
18,440 3,065 12,126 6,729 177,928 115,488 194,813} 23 
1,437,067 455, 850 792, 869 524,017|| 38,033,406] 31,401,839 25) 36,816,445 
3,900 2,921 1,390 1,139) 83,272 120,402 151,842) 24 
42,165 44,780 43,174 42,930 106,738 128,775 125,089 141,619} 25 
210,167 235,998 180,587 286,471 916,894] 1,311,032} 1,392,137) 1,455,124) 26 
9,991,971) 5,063,148} 7,582,833) 10,680,762) 66,975,571] 57,405,940) 74,735,077) 74,284,824 
~ - - 6,082 = = 6,082] 27 
- - ~ 85, 225 = = 85, 225 
80,999 71,190 141,017 191,860 155, 915 226,530 238,068) 28 
1,639,483] 1,582,973} 3,382,964) 4,207,101 3,225,479} 5,135,366 5,347,969 
58,710 73,528 101,308 564,418 996,133 775,181 1,150,025) 29 
56,563 66,227 63,359 43,714 57,127 83,132 61,436} 30 
457,359 491,684 501,992 351, 978) 462,515 650, 609 a 540,505 
1,269 1,061 11,169 3,655 182,575 198,366 128,912 203,348) 31 
13,083 10,686 12,903 10,560 47,427 58,174 162,728 124, 840} 32 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 


1927.1 


—— | — | |K | | | _______ 


or © 2 


ow] 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Copper— 


Fine, in ore, matte, regulus............-+6+ ks 
Blisterves deny see news ce ned et ae oe eee ewt. 
$ 
Oldiand Scrap yaue. sexe acenmrecatewalseecrits ewt. 
$ 
Wire; insula ted-s.c%. cece qnerciec’scee eee eee $ 
TROL eee eine side en eta nee ae eee $ 
otal coppertinccnos tee eee eee cee cae 
Lead— 
InVOreseeecmnce asic oens vieacitaesinerek wacker ewt 
$ 
PUG rerstenleccs tra datas ee lee @ sce ee aO esis oes ewt 
$ 
Nickel— 
INOPO vccce.s aes eiseels elses acs coes dae ee cewt 
$ 
TANG iars.c.a ae breteses oe eterno ree bis aera Bae ewt. 
$ 
Precious metals— 
Gold-bearing quartz, dust, ete............ $ 
Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............. OZ. 
$ 
Silveribullionvenceonsaceccmemermen cee eete OZ. 
$ 
EWEN eo rtist le cles ete aero ete ee tele ict ionie $ 
Total Precious Metals..............00. $ 
Zinc— 
ORG schetenc aie gue Ossian Bisltasn ng tee eees ewe ton 
$ 
SPE lbEr Maine sarees oi hoate ra tetase oe aeonae lets ee 
Scrap, dross and ashes..............eseees ewt. 
$ 
Miscellaneous— 
Hleetric Apparatus:...ic. cee ceeseewe ciesieere $ 
Cobaltioreees acts ets, a cpa ewe fees gtsonn ton 
$ 
Wobaltmetallioyssessacss sc cece eet tae lb. 
$ 
Ores SNiO. De sencn ce ieee eee ee eae ton 
$ 
Other non-ferrous metals..............000: $ 
Total Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 
Vii. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
LSD OREO Mis cia’ s/siniciele are velaiesateve etela'e uinievavelacatorole ame ton 
$ 
Asbestos sand sou sae ste Meoeeasnaes eiceaie seals ton 
Asbestos iMlrsy. snaacas sodee vale see neice jeaies $ 
Porcelaintinsulatorsaa sentence ocoee $ 
Other clay and products................000. $ 
CoalliGnelslignite)isas sarc sctertacis vision seices crite ton 
$ 
Coal products— 
INGOLBS Avec cee aees Seine cance ieee onl $ 
Coke. Pris screenees cee seine Sau iniceee deere ton 
$ 
MD ar ey tisre aches sictorerola tees cla wiacsibidtevslelercitte caiste gal. 
$ 
Glassiand glasswares..<% scence reese ote One $ 
Graphite <.: aransteeeeas oae Coen ces leanne $ 
Mica splittings: .ceecscecwescesictiesincse sees cwt. 
$ 
Othermiog. J ccraceces eacire meee eee: $ 
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117, 854 
883, 702 
240 
2,311 
6,548 


892,561 


186, 784 
1,048, 217 


197,567 
3,102, 208 
2,878 
61,164 


1,000 
4,050,117 


2,624,199 
3,365 


2,628,564 


35 

374 
107,312 
710,631 


942,589 


87,154 
203,626 


155,170 


10, 246, 235 


3,761 
260, 791 
1,497 
25,605 
1,389 


7,079 
52,006 
374,235 


139,363 
1,046,513 


863 
11,028 
36,376 
60, 898 


1,154, 815 


195,320 
1,482,754 
677,079 
4,703,392 


217,388 
3,405,564 
4,430 
103, 993 


60,651 
293,592 
190,005 

4,887,811 
3,266,560 
3,483 


3,520, 699 


110, 902 
680,407 


215, 200 


46,959 
102,781 


16,868,927 


. 7,403 
453,790 
3,352 
59,140 
1,007 
2,253 
2,493 
31,308 
230,336 


150, 230 
1,129,985 


292 
3,565 
51,931 
24,965 


1,210,446 


868,958 
6,017,178 


237,564 
3,920,449 
2,962 
98,168 


11,360 
707 

496 
1,236,827 
826, 892 
6,958 


845,706 


203,591 
1,528,063 


109, 282 
96,568 
234, sy 


328 
266,567 


15,605,732 


950,335 


600 
285,961 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 523 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
331,798 394,377 460,676 507, 848 449,652 538, 740 610, 906 668,607] 1 
3,870,711] 4,801,335] 5,907,221] 6,627,916] 4,754,413] 5,847,848] 7,037,206] 7,835,143 
441,252 436,616 515,500 468, 606 441,252 436,616 515,500 468,606] 2 
5,999,858] 5,621,645] 6,908,431] 6,018,914] 5,999,858} 5,621,645] 6,908,431] 6,018,914 
12,186 41,447 42,187 52,580 12, 813 42,755 45,045} ~ 54,460) 3 
136, 875 474,482 471,417 517,403 143,348 492,186 506,702 540,515 
2,374 2,159 3,691 1,954 443, 650 584, 033 380,346 387,573] 4 
462,076 83,001 4,890 1,823 558, 776 176,965 110,368 135,311] 5 
10,471,894} 10,982,622] 13,295,650} 13,168,010] 11,900,045] 12,722,677] 14,943,053] 14,917,456 
83, 843 183,452 58,599 86,271 83, 843 378,772 122,417 136,458] 6 
563,560 973,676 387,422 491,994 563,560] 2,456,430 635, 852 796,524 
10,001 12,067 330 4,120 614,679] 1,148,329) 1,856,175] 2,115,627] 7 
66,306 105,589 1,097 25,578] 3,397,649] 7,911,700} 13,292,720] 12,667,959 
94, 873 104,459 117,474 94,223 324, 880 385,443 403,528 365,689] 8 
880, 995 947,923) 1,049,086] 1,011,746]/ 4,567,228] 5,670,848] 6,553,113] 6,037,990 
216,063 196, 909 293,554 205, 874 244,512 230,054 307, 286 258,758] 9 
4,228,596] 3,724,791] 5,792,265) 4,985,027] 4,821,283]  4,503,397| 6,276,131| 6,883,200 
17,383,028] 28,732,682} 25,956,734)  6,836,361]) 17,384,090] 28,793,333] 25,968,094] 6,854,342] 10 
4,890,032] 4,584,335] 4,222,485! 5,923,677|| 4,897,611] 4,909,072] 4,261,289] 6,034,514] 11 
3,057,126} 2,902,528] 2,648,644) 3,469,224] 3,062,001) 3,112,591] 2,674,483] 3,528 065 
4,472,852) 6,230,974 6,060,237| 3, 826,875|| 13,050,655] 13,675,661] 14,121,133) 15,778,443] 12 
2,909,825] 4,227,154] 4,173,538]  2,319,039]/ 8,477,782) 9,234,991] 9,691,093) 9,448,269 
377,699 392,338 463,791 351,629 381,064 395, 821 470,749 380,494] 18 
23,727,678} 36,254,702] 33,242,707| 12,976, 253]] 29,304,937) 41,536,736] 38,804,419] 20,211,170 
- 28,447 126 8, $39 880 80,930 30,992 41,920] 14 
-| 1,257,852 5, 836 225,971 8,824] 2,444,056 956,480] 1,393,368 
- - - - 396, 698 439,674 627,595 984, 827| 15 
- - - - || 2,544,909] 2,900,004] 4,876,525] 6,896,054 
- - - 35,997 - - - 43,576] 16 
- - - 123,347 - ~ - 155,138 
101,309 65,350 106,445 107,975) 1,883,710) 1,581,511] 1,405,490} 1,698,411] 17 
- - - 97 - - - 479] 18 
- - - 9,713 - - - 261,699 
148,374 100,759 167,421 174, 814! 257,363 154,508 290,738 202,320) 19 
362, 847 224, 835 361,353 298,307 599, 103 342,966 660, 958 363,570 
603 497 280 321 1,074 2,385 868 371} 20 
341,751 216,695 7,957 7,044 665, 222 735, 978 361,639 10,784 
517,097 420,435 479,907 353,118 739,947 746,789] 1,063,470 893,962) 21 
43,431,937| 57,334,402] 58,740,061] 39,007,020] 65,911,171) 90,370,788] 97,476,270] 80,639,197 
112,355 70,566 96, 759 88,638 141,188 108, 245 139,123 138,732] 22 
5,546,769] 3,852,209} 5,165,997) 5,184,119] 7,640,923) 6,413,405] 8,180,988] 8,692,037 
81,737 98, 699 125,632 121,232 84,298 104,693 130,529 127,214} 28 
994,500] 1,221,511] 1,653,258] 1,794,343]! 1,037,241] 1,329,334] 1,739,912| 1,922,657 
52,645 32,922 32,102 19,702 64,462 47,349 56, 504 59,431] 24 
- 183 585 2,059 ~ 347,051 89,197 109,081] 25 
184,636 111,154 75, 800 85,727 554,739 177,471 117,006 106,437] 26 
632, 250 273,055 450, 285 449,358]| 1,217,835 719,502 753,842} 1,288,511] 27 
3,673,123] 1,565,651] 2,136,975] 2,146,404!) 7,842,259] 4,388,766} 4,088,713] 7,187,000 
4,963 11,750 14,703 24,418 4,963 11,750 14,703 24,418) 28 
36,709 25,483 43,879 88, 165 36, 729 25,967 44,540 88,336] 29 
493,332 434,360 625, 649 990, 645 493, 520 438,433 630, 264 992, 233 
529,969 455,430 460, 235 531,633] 4,864,474] 2,993,029] 1,730,647] 4,316,758] 30 
51,088 47,544 50,776 45,590 643, 242 243,465 119,491 378, 874 
320, 425 51,091 57,727 23,781 679,561 292, 066 309, 897 206,180} 31 
49,074 69, 812 150,444 152,268 50,144 72, 606 157,134 152,598] 32 
9,305 4,609 5,650 5,152 9,638 4,952 5,755 5,389] 33 
571,434 337,033 395,522 346,973 595,758 364, 860 403,157 362,271 
133,056 78,075 68,483 77, 8511 142,093 89,432 79, 245 79,1431 34 
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ia la oe ee eB a eae, a AS 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
———————————————————————————————————— Ee ? 


United Kingdom. 


No. 


Cl 


mara 


o 


Items. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Petroleum and its products— 
Petroleum, crude@s wasce cee celeste ciao ss gal. 
Kerosene srenned. ...c.ceeagasels sincrcos eet eal. 
Gasolene andenap lta, jaye aelsis aes eelecetsetere gal. 
$ 
Obermaier cae cece e cei eke eras ieavene eine gal. 
$ 
SW aierc aerene assis rama topeie thie crate ieee ates ewt. 
: $ 
Stone and its products— 
AIDEaSiVes HALTLITCIAL ce ciecrcisls sis «x sietehers ole $ 
Grindstoneses ster ts ace cletsie is ici atebetaas $ 
Cement mbortland mes. seer clits tec cleanin AE 
GV PSUUNy \CWUGC Cire» talc clerebete aietets ol incisional a ton 
$ 
Lyi eae, Sas emma Sc cept on Date cwt. 
$ 
eld spariteate cesctecisesewricratiscties teasers ton 
$ 
Sandi and oraiviclic... «etre cee tebe sitet ane os ton 
$ 
Wale: renned,sjeccup.ts <aitele oleltiaccis a orotate ee ewt. 
$ 
Oats Peer ee te Pre NOAM aan BS. $ 
Other non-metallic minerals...........-..5+5 $ 
Total Non-Metallic Mimerals........... $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
INcidmsul platintc serge taeete ieee retain teeter tetera cwt. 
$ 
Weidatothernascccmr oeitccerme i scsta clon nirnre cwt. 
$ 
Wood aleoholinns ssa ome eee celee wee + aceite gal. 
$ 
Oshorangustriaispir Los teeteasaiecle eile ae 
Bruges medicinalaes aq enee es iy eee: $ 
Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 
Exp lOSsiV eS ceearnrte neo tie tear ei eee $ 
Fertilizers— 
Armamontl mst p Bate. scterictencetetere =e sreccletee le ewt. 
$ 
@yamatinl diemn cae: teeter s oreid vie-alalegpiste ewt. 
$ 
@ther midh, n\0.Desse =. pete aces eee Ge ae 
Paints, pigments and varnishes...........-.. $ 
Sleciays Wer tig anonoe cAbemED sono non cmartor come lb. 
' $ 
SN SOR Use concn oospamondgod dogmccensS a4 lb. 
$ 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
PATAONIGs Te Ope tase a\clor ne tik. sigieisis o's ee ineterats oe 
INGE HICK OVS (DURE A ANSON AGTInS COMBE Ne OC o ewt. 
$ 
(Calor CAR DUG ecye ns ctaee Sis oe sialessualotetepetoret ewt. 
$ 
Soda and sodium compounds.,............. cwt. 
$ 
Cobalt oxide andssal ts. rer nica csiecmedstae te 
OPher ss oe saeiae Saptese ee eeteiy date ois eeeeeer toes $ 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p....... $ 
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1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
283,342 1,132,885] 2,003,225] . 7,472,715: 
14)427 55,026}  '104'021| 4487363 
A : 1,296 E 
is = 233 . 
915 3,030 1,316 4,321 
270 11272 1926 6,456 
1,107 2 . 2 
31596 z: = e 
208,190} 306,905] «142,347 55,024 
4 oa a 
3 pa = —. 
3 6 1 20 
18 167 35 565 
4, 833 9,955 17,232 15,945 
2" 860 6.383 10,169 10,003 
480 400 17,750 16,857 
93,960 27,361] 160.724 82) 304 
1,184,312] 1,276,405] 1,220,494] 2,324,119 
5 S a = 
31 A z z 
108,533] 158,225] 135,204] «154, 836 
1,074°785} 1,734,330} 1,5397198| 1,755,890 
118,276} "111,223 19” 806 5,496 
109,909 91,780 16,512 4’ 266 
= é ms 176 
274,176} 263,182| 264,837| 355,046 
11580 2 E - 
= 63 = Aa 
= 5 = Fs 
aah 15 = = 
175,237/ 186,623] 133,980] «134,001 
3,474,029] 3,454,514] 3,102'093| 3,677,414 
491.175| 488.312 460,841] 663/990 
254 5, 58h : : 
31 262 y ig 
22, 868 11,594 2 1,032 
72'336 24,951 : 2° 309 
11,648 467 “9 a 
84’ 186 1,402 16 2 
161,992] 230966] 201,777| —«-114, 228 
251/186] 391,915] 3137189] «1587324 
2"162 1120 1) 400 3" 200 
409,870| 418,688 314,598] 163, 833 . 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


1924. 


i a , | | [ne ood 


336,561 
23,425 


109, 866 
25,091 
1, 030, 446 
180, 955 
38, 042 
122,031 


2,820, 664 
37,550 
1,027,624 
561,917 
404,110 
591,393 
565, 733 
473,535 
30, 225 
206, 656 
763,514 
182,195 
124,469 
84,946 
316,011 
81,569 


17,782,983 


223,526 


3,218,065 


272,633 
68, 041 
685 
128 


31, 292 
334,392 
7,902 
26,160 
107,388 
403 , 999 
280,984 
1,916,167 
210,662 
404,711 
3,135 


3,088,564 


United States. 


1925. 1926. 
20,517,197] 4,604,173 
587,160]. 205,430 
2; 703 49,534 
579 5,122 
72,344] 1,014,523 
21,204 242) 953 
549,890] 1,400,676 
89,288 234,213 
30,447 9.417 
148, 818 55,505 
2,248,815] 2,803, 862 
53,498 60,476 
193.537| 2,643,985 
84,361] 1,180, 841 
461,016 547,491 
737,338 882,341 
344,922 319,309 
336,525 306,528 
35,432 31,872 
253,832 237,337 
1,035,079 868,624 
209,028 202,079 
162,327 196,422 
97,724 115,212 
213,525 214) 103 
53, 849 70,963 
12,943,809} 17,244,986 
137,178 486, 226 
116, 232 300, 203 
25,286 52, 628 
217, 882 292) 804 
285 200,000 
11,913 11,135 

84 = 

483 1,206 
66,525 48,986 
160, 147 137,310 
1,461,301] 1,825,731 
3,389,404] 4,374,717 
3,645 45,419 
172) 847 97,320 
39,501 43,244 
365 1,799 

46 291 

= 43,128 

= 6,908 

26,431 17,640 
206,378 72,367 
40,929 45,381 
102/115 107,573 
161,333 185,392 
619,058 718,511 
246, 746 279,737 
1,716,745] 1,815,643 
246, 156 273,147 
475,406 516,129 
= 31595 


3,119,702 


3,233, 818 


All Countries. 

1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
18, 044, 939 1,239,889] 21,836,577 6,651,098} 25,674,282 
673,817 80, 693 663,072 314, 864 1,185,422 
255, 823 1,516,511 1,569, 932 1,481,708 1,518,820 
22,070 146, 270 164, 649 157, 247 191, 744 
1,549,575 1,217,725 1,438, 786 2,383,082 3, 278,689 
285, 332) 263, 220 263,158 520,505 629, 751 
584, 068 1,178, 805 717,123 1,550, 337 725,197 
95,711 237,757 163, 584 299,970 156,714 
11,301 46,777 80,479 10, 280 11,481 
66,657 148,922 149,045 59, 839 67, 871 
2,644,342 3,083,166 2,645, 140 2,986,376 2,720,872 
68,339 37,566 53,620 60,637 84, 990 
273,595 1,563,685 519,328 3,491,875 1,022,819 
102,018 790, 249 200, 859 1,498,353] ~ 370,935 
6638, 747| 404,110 461,016 547,491 663, 747 
1,064, 205 591,393 737,338 882,341 1,064, 205 
364,575) 571,695 358,391 336,036 378,529 
381,115 479, 258 346,717 322,659 341,660 
30, 835 30, 264 35,479 31,906 30, 885 
231,385 207,303 255,079 238,197 232, 860 
906, 928 763,514 1,035,079 868,639 907,084 
276,651 182,185 209, 028 202,094 276, 864 
190, 432) 130, 508 175,436 216,157 212,632 
110,185 88,517 106,005 126,984 124,650 
252,148 380, 100 261, 213 290,176 329,541 
133,470) 310, 816 294,491) . - 627,392 509, 399 
17,251,325] 26,776,330) 20,728,986) 24,568,845} 28,509,838 
475,784 223,540 137,277 486,485 475, 856 
267,117 186, 182 116,608 300, 926 267,338 
93,466 134,057 184, 969 192,519 252,449 
571,271 1, 268, 145 1,969,517 1,887,546 2,372, 263 
- 125,395 171,585 101, 213 34,197 
- 118,661 150, 456 91,499 32,488 
14,526 9,220 437 200,720 15,502 
12,594 513,362 526,024 501, 923 627,061 
- 2,910 1,213 2,457 1,342 
692 218,198 280,547 155,688 121,250 
19, 208 371,780 216,941 838, 844 326,958 
41, 876 1,071,758 548, 891 877,691 766, 688 
1,621,597 1, 217, 846 1,488,309 1, 842,543 1,709,638 
3,621,415 3, 236, 298 3,460, 845 4,419,110 3,821,507 
19,818 - - 48,272 22,982 
19,730) 274, 860 186,465 102,287 24, 864 
53,973} 547,043 473,159 491,184 499, 691 
4,708 4,160,020 3,875,095 3,711,640 4,087,906 
1,070) 605,074 557,354 572,589 750,953 
30, 260) 342,122 440,665 355,668 479,965 
4,583 29,378 36, 705 33,066 41,375 
38,091 31,492 26,431 17,640 38,091 
127, 241 337,092 206,378 72,367 127,241 
58, 744 47,182 60, 233 50,323 59,776 
179,216 155,593 143, 460 117,871 181,525 
175, 048 199, 824 310,682 403, 336 408, 833 
691,010 762, 860 1,199, 248 1,566,407 1,507,963 
309,130 585,470 533,689 567,714 608, 323 
1,671, 268) 4,021,682 3,641,659 3,682,103 3,601,048 
107,500 444, 854. 600, 509 554, 844 261,073 
205, 464 802,325 1,119,109 991,921 447,228 
2,716 104, 832 119,654 105,022 110,521 
2,876,915 6,184,384 6,429,508 6,535,691 5,975,526 
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526 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products— 
concluded. 

Li Greosoteol given. eux sean orl ne tecem nae ae ae - - - - 

2 GAY COPING. ocaetrueye decree asthe Nereis sockets ewt. - - - - 

$ = = = s 
3 |Other drugs, dyes and chemicals............ $ 651,393 622,373 588, 648 490,054 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 3,188,187) 3,805,628) 3,318,614) 3,567,256 

IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
4 |Amusement and sporting goods.............. $ 8,068 21,641 17, 243 15, 645: 
5 |Containers....,. EARS, Kit PRA PREMIO Stes $ PRA PANGS 29, 247 20,486 9,119 
6 |Household and personal equipment.......... $ 45,997 89,064 46,034 83,175: 
ue Mineral watenay..nacwonc oat whee <e leinealee $ 703 566 141 175. 
Musical instruments— 

OVS PANS ea fas taas AMO Mvore Brae ob No. 58 111 129 123° 

$ 5,740 10, 864 13, 242 11,395 
Oil eb arO Sct akrtan praia. oars icbeleers Ratko inset eee No. 20 45 i11 32 
$ 8, 645 16,197 82,418 12,251 
10 Othors..2. Eb cttaes separ deh 5 Son nee $ 19,702 32,354 63,231 26,632 

Scientific and educational equipment— 

Vi ATNLOT AS MAB, 2 tessa coerce tia cea petuiaiel tones $ 724, 986 850,194 810,842] 1,207,112 
AQP -PVEINS sci stots taaeatuc es ey Nee rein coset: $ 2,313,364] 1,999,294) 1,852,250} 2,145,526 
Be | BAO eer Re nS a eaters A mera ARIE EGER $ 26, 288 45,417 32,594 42,738 
14°| Shipsind vesselsteuneee nee ceener ce caneer $ 4,031 4,212 2,498 5,181 
iD) NViehieles;n.6'p-So4e. ace adore ces ane $ 279 - 50 178 
16: Worksiot art sien cipmsocanitttostorn ss cea toe $ 127,485 18,514 7,009 23,133 
Ay) | Cartridges si t34 0) coe. echt tations oes anion $ 507 4,677 9,838 438 
18 |Contractorsoutfitssy.mcnaenemec co tinnees $ - = - 7, 200: 

AG: [Stee Rao. ec ige ee. eahl. Sae NG ee tate ste ee ewt. - - - - 

$ = = = = 
20 Settlers’ effleatsisanor..00tetrsecn cin ceo oniteteees $ 614,074 511,111 487,095 405,160: 
Zit All otherarbiclos piece date aoa ce ain ce $ 188, 605 82,032 74,568 97,128 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities... $ 4,110,689} 3,665,384) 3,469,539) 4,092,186 
Total Exports, Canadian Produce... $ | 360,057,782| 395,843,433] 508,237,560] 446,876,101 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—concluded. 


=:°:2002020>0>0>0?0?0é0E0E0é0é0#)?o?O?oo?>?o OOOO 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
779,457 992,728 722,223 779,457 993,758 839,995 2,234,125) 1 
121,952 146, 160 116,110 121,952 146, 460 148, 739 370,993 
6,118 9,393 8,395 6,141 9,393 8,395 7,218] 2 
66, 297 112,574 109,674 66,951 112,574 109,674 127,807 
234, 870 336,374 273,189 1,105, 580 1, 213, 057 1,072,338 758,105] 3 
7,598,432 7,826,076 9,197,929 15,559,956) 16,209,820) 17,498,128} 16,574,753 
29,588 27,405 28,603 37,798 54, 409 64, 849 77,184 95,210) 4 
313, 896 394,278 611,148 377, 293 477,001 610,517 952,444 683,734) 5 
87,478 58,752 65,421 63,400 276, 884 258,456 336,029 424,598! 6 
214, 300 55, 644 698 36,317 219,515 65, 956 13,479 49,995} 7 
16 16 32 29 228 404 481 468] 8 
156,272 159,334 249,151 269, 009 189, 646 192,717 299, 643 326,597 
142 70 81 2 533 554 645 82 9 
50,275 26, 294 27,983 25,580 164, 420 175, 436 187,343 211, 896 
103, 827 70, 794 25,784 27,919 341,614 319,783 400,651 1,109,432] 10 
5,847 551 1,467 2,982 764, 206 933,056 877,504 1,276,461) 11 
200, 730 363,582 1,726,789 2,271,170 2,578,674 2,473, 247 4,048,624 5,104,042] 12 
18, 876 16,157 39, 249 26,073 65,188 90,281 102, 206 87,751| 13 
43,396 204, 713 112,046 313,108 88,549 676,336 257,384 410,183] 14 
907 781 3,310 2,654 14, 468 61,271 66, 214 47,216] 15 
88,028 56,453 142, 402 77,979 216,188 76,429 151,413 102,427} 16 
686 131 169 8,609 9,537 17,425 16,212) 17 
39,718 69,534 113,472 237,716 332,511 126,052 196, 258 269,679] 18 
80, 636 72,256 69,220 88, 250) 80,636 72,256 69,220 88,250] 19 
197,032 201, 899 253, 805 239,922 197,032 201, 899 253, 805 239,922 
9, 846, 503 6,878, 990 6,474, 064 6,237,821] 10,795,941 7,862,105 7,545,351 6,994,877) 20 
140,787 292,795 382, 870 396, 816 577, 878 501, 856 645,419 627,081} 21 
11,538,146 8,878,087) 10,258,431] 10,643,561] 17,362,733 14,699,783} 16,428,376] 18,077,313 
430,707,544) 417,417,144] 474,987,367] 466,419,539 1,045,351,056) 1,069,067,353) 1,315,355, 791|1,252,157,506 


Se 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


eee ETE 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1924. 1925. 1927.1 
ne Pe ee eee Te Bee ees 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marnty Foon. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Apples smepae sen. as cone er re hacer ete brl = = = 
2 Bananas: concerns ars ee eae bunch - - - 
$ - - - 
3 Cranberriess nance ncn acta brl - - = 
4 Grane trultaansrceen secre irises lb = = = 
5 GYADOS sate ote se ne tot nae ee aE lb 588,165 367,491 288, 264 
$ 80, 200 42,297 44,396 
6 Lemons deseene haere acetic Saba box - = 491 
$ 14, 961 12,241 1,489 
7 Melons saat sania cee einic,Ao sano ie No. - - = 
$ - - - 
8 Oranges eee Soe ae eae ease ters box - - 8,629 
$ 18,876 11,723 25,736 
9 Peaches saymscch sesae cio niete nic sie ee sake lb. - - = 
$ a -_ - 
10 Pearse smear aee eters oe eee Heaters lb. = = = 
$ - - - 
abl Pinespolesse eee crue ee eee $ = 5 
R Plums. Persea, Sone cee ee eae eas bush. - = = 
$ = os, - 
13 Straw berriesse says: e-2ee ste he ook eee lb. - = = 
$ = on = 
14 QEDOL I ede eu ae age re $ 4,14 8 8,158 
Dried— 
15 Currantsre Bee susaiec cee ae eeteeee lb. 88,629 10,488 123, 847 
7,993 1,164 8,169 
16 AD YS ye a en eet ae cern Io eRe ORES kel ON O'd lb 504, 811 2,925,181 3,416,191 
$ 27,080 136, 014 183,034 
17 1 ON CZ gg DIRE Aro aeID pic Or at COR OEE TED Are lb. 37, 168 43,567 174, 966 
$ 3,449 4,046 5 11,498 
18 Poaches te. sear oo1s eee een ear en ator lb - - = 
$ os aa - 
19 Prines andipluimsis... eee re erence eer lb. 1,892) 1 - 14 
$ 265 - 3 
20 IRV AISING. ale grist inc acest nueto cue ole et ean lb. 210,949 154,121 999, 407 
$ 15,760 14,431 79,013 
21 Others soc css cl neat: eater end $ 1,416 11 1,220 
Otherwise prepared— 
22 Cannode wonton eer re lb. 91,821 85,143 217,606 
: $ 9,726 8,323 13,671 
23 Vollresandyalns sc etcise eee eee lb 1,369,444] 1,979,629 1,568, 196 
$ 207,059 278, 207 203, 663 
24 (Oi Ase Gh oy FREE OA PRE R ait Re Gram tins $ 23, 240 8,118 ‘ 6,742 
25 | Fruit juices and syrups...............--.-- gal. 4,061 23, 243 12,500 
$ 7,832 27,197 23,977 
Te ball fr Ud GS toteectvajstersdererecib tes exeovsiasbaess $ 422,511 543,856 610,769 
Nuts— 
26 || *Cocoanutsc.cn ere one ares eee No. - 5,000 1,100 
$ = 160 33 
ol Cocoanut preparavions si. )-enaeeeeees $ 12,233 27,999 10,606 
28 Other; not shelled’ aig ertansctee ass are lb. 189,154 360,98 184,535 
$ 16, 882 23,435 19,935 
99.1! (Other shelled isaace reeset ics tele eee a lb. 365, 834 226, 221 386, 822 
$ 70,106 64,401 107,758 
Total: nuts snscetieorse cer eka ee $ 99,221 115,974 > 138,332 


1Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927. 


United States. All Countries. 
$$ ___—_—_—_———————__Y—__|No 
1924. 1925. 1928. 1927.1 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


195, 685 172,101 150,539 201,581 195, 693 172,119 150, 840 201,589) 1 
878,333 867, 826 796,851 857,435 878,415 868,031 800,059 857,583 
2,143,368] 2,439,489] 2,768,670] 2,825,150) 2,169,602] 2,463,925) 2,803,432} 2,869,947) 2 
4,789,907] 4,140,867] 4,235,747) 4,933,605|/ 4,859,460) 4,194,017) 4,277,828) 4,987,899 
25,727 19,966 20,758 29,023 25,727 19,966 20,758 29,024] 3 
220,013 194, 262 205, 204 216,176 220,013 194, 263 205, 204 216,183 
17,984,862] 20,196,829} 17,651,928) 16,892,136]) 19,001,799] 20,908,244] 18,655,220) 17,817,020) 4 
686, 308 716,566 878,166 823,611 728,641 742,330 924,558 863,471 
10,469,102] 9,479,571] 11,549,342] 16,345,376]/ 11,202,740] 10,965,517) 12,565,121} 16,806,808} 5 
773,348 683, 603 703,178 866, 144 874, 941 862, 298 826,531 939, 164 
- = 211,208 316, 926 = zs 345, 677 385,889} 6 
724,726 732,375 928,852] 1,012,134) 1,156,564) 1,058,569] 1,345,575) 1,216,222 
3,356,442} 3,550,956] 3,774,596] 3,520,987] 3,356,682) 3,552,771} 3,774,596} 3,520,987) 7 
379,452 320, 885 412,600 382, 644 379,467 321, 285 412,600 382,644 
= = 1,617,018} 2,144,191 = = 1,729,555} 2,263,369) 8 
5,529,647] 6,196,434] 7,086,905} 8,060,048] 5,871,752) 6,409,805] 7,406,484] 8,421,635 
13,405,866] 14,708,042] 14,896,421] 13,508, 888]| 13,405,896] 14,708,042} 14,898,566} 13,508,888} 9 
510, 707 609,318 642, 867 501,576 510,710 609,318 643,001 501,576 
17,804,789] 18,561,087} 20,878,477] 22,422,846]) 17,804,789] 18,566,117) 20,905,150) 22,430,147) 10 
782,464 807,768 924, 256 854, 961 782,464. 807,959 926,398 855, 274 
515,739 472,351 511,720 526, 298 530, 304 478,989 520, 169 538,737] 11 
140, 208 102,314 190, 690 172,018 140, 208 102,314 190, 754 172,013} 12 
374,450 358, 212 494,753 425, 226 374,450 358, 212 495,035 425, 226 
5,014,267) 5,186,110] 3,168,975) 3,939,207) 5,014,267] 5,186,110} 3,168,975} 3,944,707] 13 
740, 699 764,593 607,345 667,917 740, 699 764,593 607,345 668,417 
279,059 223,968 255, 420 271,941 345,567 258,103 312,491 414,203] 14 


503,880) 1,137,418 805, 208 128,080)| 5,598,777] 5,883,464) 4,889,109} 4,609,481) 15 


55,224 109,667 26,775 9,653 554,310 404,500 334, 263 318,716 
6,963,248]  6,476,5541 6,061,209] 6,142,417]] 7,538,801] 9,772,011) 11,727,978) 9,994,020) 16 
584,716 593,129 526, 856 542,475) 618,679 748,404 792, 204 761,908 
2,186,092] 2,042,583} 2,454,427] 2,893,788] 3,965,443] 3,939,473) 4,694,301) 4,546,958) 17 
212,634 181,567 220,583 265,792 355, 124 317,712 418,504 374,194 
1,819,162] 2,235,506] 1,621,878] 1,630,022] 1,819,162] 2,235,656] 1,621,878) 1,630,022) 18 
152,791 195,974 171, 216 220,349 152,791 196, 001 171, 216 220,349 


13,274,311] 15,742,327] 14,759,262] 17,324,868] 13,370,621] 15,779,427] 14,776,062) 17,367,119} 19 
965,329} 1,047,739} 1,105,976) 1,159,118 971,290) 1,051,148} 1,109,827} 1,165,501 
35,690,194] 41,232,094] 31,006,435] 35,768,110] 38,792,039] 44,421,632) 33,811,732) 389,497,420) 20 

2,899,499| 2,845,649] 2,048,729] 2,502,657) 3,222,162) 3,157,677) 2,325,285) 2,912,748 
322,919 284,979 244, 280 298, 875 349,019 311,701 270,469 318, 283} 21 


9,288,614] 10,268,376] 11,651,350} 14,891,158l| 14,731,445) 15,253,675] 18,133,917) 26,047,533] 22 
991,055] . 1,030,786] 1,116,068] 1,445,431|| 1,427,157| 1,375,322) 1,526,488) 2,156,261 


72,830 62, 209 67,983 56,805] 1,688,797| 2,350,078} 2,283,599} 2,151,818} 23 
21,309 15,799 15, 893 13,028 285,532 361,160 332,615 327,772 
83,326 38,510 37,990 56,421 224,249 183,275 222,331 300,650) 24 
41,193 21,029 31, 284 47, 804 75,799 79,583 66, 816 76,528) 25 
101, 467 45,720 62,905 118, 285 121, 242 86,142 106, 690 152,138 


23,575,121| 23,478,547| 24,261,135] 27,031,800] 26,535,002] 26,210,814) 27,313,170 30,296, 744 


245, 222 333,058 257,795 190,062]) 5,339,705} 4,735,199] 6,780,580} 8,463,347) 26 


10,335 13,789 9,770 7,330 120,419 124,751 185,715 177,091 
3,053 8,663 5,605 1,559 255,222 265,504 169, 688 168,737| 27 
6,172,298] 4,193,729] 3,061,244] 8,808,844)! 12,777,579] 11,164,924 11,393,556| 13,478,212) 28 

674,355 464, 832 410,198 416,226) 1,065,441 915,174| 1,080,475) 1,074,893 


2,786,131] 4,409,042} 7,709,966] 9,234,404] 19,199,798) 17,382,446 19,212,665) 21,939,810} 29 
524,549 931,473] 1,067,737] 1,212,604] 2,443,128) 2,886,048 3,086,611] 3,282,346 


1,212,292! 1,418,757! 1,493,310! 1,637,719 3,884,448 4,191,477| 4,522,4891 4,703,067 
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1?.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


SF OOF WD Wet 


Items. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Mainty Foop—continued. 
Vegetables— 
Onions A vat sane Cee ae che aes $ 
Potatoes (except sweet)............c0eceee lb. 
$ 
Momatocs:Mroshacn. ctaade. re caer bush. 
$ 
Other freshigy iirc Ne hn one wees $ 
Dried” Soe ye kee, Oo tee $ 
Canned’, oP ame. dea ee 2 ae lb. 
$ 
Sauces andipreklest4.. Jyeezeeen ae o dene gal. 
g 
o 
Total Megetables. jaassesan ocean 3 
Grains and farinaceous products— 
rains— 
TBS GANS syst Pata sPnrd oteie ais PYRO Gisele « ne bush 
$ 
Corn eh Hee ik. ees cole aah ween bush 
$ 
ORGS sic AR SOR oticie ALA oe fos ee bush 
$ 
RICO Fs Sree ie tials Fae DR EAU ad OES lb. 
$ 
Other tea wens Merete: + ae $ 
Milled products— 
Cornancal anes. pee aera erences brl. 
§ 
Wiheat fl ouriees. ciate cette ce ce does brl. 
$ 
OENSr seen eit inte eee eh ele ee $ 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
Biscuitsie7e sein Js ete ee lb. 
$ 
Macaroni and vermicelli................ Ib. 
$ 
Cereal foods, prepared.................- $ 
Other SRA ARe es Cee Fe ee $ 
Other grains and farinaceous products— 
Meaiitietath cc cecoe ie Pent eee Be crce lb. 
$ 
Sagoiandstaniocas.. «pees oko eee lb. 
$ 
Qeber.., PASS See. on SOR ieee stato ate $ 
Total grains and farinaceous products.. $ 
Oils, vegetable, for food— 
Coecanutiorlintorp ite scstee atlases nena gal. 
$ 
Cotton-seed oil for canning fish............ gal, 
$ 
Cotton-sedd cil} niowpick ea... ccescesdeccc> gal. 
$ 
Olive oll SMorp ieee .wos ese ee as eee gal. 
$ 
Palm oil, bleached, and shea butter....... lb. 
$ 
Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.o.p............ gal. 
$ 
Total Oils, vegetable, for food........ $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
79,641 57,496 89,134 
1,249 929 
176 18 
925 18,911 1,759 
166 3" 628 
176,584] 195.466] 157,768 
319-172] 348°573| 2887307 
400,404] 410,644 378,050 
31,354 5, 931 11,633 
70,495 21,700 38, 330 
96 39 36 
271 103 113 
3 is 1,138 
9 f 1/096 
2,083,944] 3,632,084 3,0587322 
82,020] -'154'58s| 110/266 
4/246 6,169 3'470 
220 29 40 
1,459 63 597 
34/050 23, 385 20,647 
603,557| 740,983] 982,161 
85,107),  103,165| ~ 129682 
2" 800 3 246 
231 E 30 
25,031 19,902 22,977 
98,394 65,826} 117/010 
5,280 98,592 29,952 
300 5-503 1,679 
299,334, 1365653] 217/825 
16,651 8,384 7,710 
9'333 14/109 12° 993 
427,597} 422,813) 465,760 
38,744 28, 602 30,552 
47, 464 33° 403 37,302 
ie 280 2 
a 420 3 
2,171 2, 525 7,573 
5003 5,854 15/830 
296 1,164 474 
274 1055 452 
52, 741 40,732 53,584 


319, 897 
374, 088 


996, 232 
134, 887 
972 

116 
18,447 
150,911 


59,952 
2,942 
19,996 
1,154 
16,346 


532,632 


29.335 
35,113 
46,725 
56,415 
102 

92 
5,489 
6,846 


2,353 
2" 164 


100, 630 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


1924. 


211,946 
24,856,528 
575, 642 


137,193 
4,434,909 


43,587 
135, 268 
9,027,037 
7,819, 974 
185,120 
91,143 
29,668,076 
1,194,332 
189,782 


38, 436 
180,929 
87,144 
464,358 
167,857 


586,991 
92, 682 
1,255,616 
109, 269 
115, 1038 
318,375 


13,071,917 
335,941 


122,171], 


9,158 
124, 830 


11,349,011 


554, 225 


United States. All Countries. 

1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 
214, 632 155,620 228, 764 393,578 401, 814 423,546 
62,060,171} 26,109,191] 28,181,089]) 24,867,896} 62,091,945) 26,129,680 
834, 634 481, 236 646, 821 576,064 835, 497 481,933 
331,278 297,564 395, 945 313,591 345, 712 329,781 
875,716 1,009, 938 1,068, 750) 1,033, 154 917, 859 1,110,587 
1,965, 232 2,168,365 2,450, 438) 1,960,784 2,063,182 2,250,582 
2,496 5, 786 11, 290 1,905 2,678 6,176 
9,612,344 8,679,995 8, 952, 204 9,270,126] 13,608,542] 13,756,578 
802,319 735, 751 720, 824 965,449 1, 240,616 1, 235,560 
89,675 98,631 99,533 410,600 429,642 395, 134 
144,342 158,978 184, 462 548,766 569,156 529, 805 
4, 839,371 4,715,674 5,311,349) 5,479, 700 6,030, 797 6,038,189 
14,128 16,746 60,719 298, 647 150,524 146, 405 
64,499 83, 954 190.906 754, 090 350,369 362,064 
5,464, 694 7,379,343} 11,450,512 9,226,416 8,192,881 8,321,434 
5,973,448 6,675,421 8,641,324 7,993,099 8,655, 225 7,801,697 
933,323 1,870, 803 1, 833,358 185,362 933, 323 1, 872, 242 
513,602 860, 967 794,721 91,400 513,602 862,276 
10, 943, 669 4,082, 247 6,283,776] 72,822,839] 54,179,376] 60,364,543 
570,309 204,070 266, 605 2,553, 392 2,293, 245 2,534, 034 
344,176 686,786 283,987 225,771 405,275 737,463 
38, 873 39,771 41,414 38,436 38,873 39,771 
220, 814 205,063 177, 849) 180,929 220,814 205, 063 
76, 036 46,342 57,178 87,378 76, 100 46,426 
526, 102 403,721 448,933 465,977 526,592 404,778 
232,606 173,154 165,194 220,459 274, 212 232,684 
960, 239 1,781,321 1,631,557 1,237,951 1,790, 262 2,837,390 
136, 853 214,321 211,760 186,495 255,970 355,536 
1,191,361 1, 239, 251 1,568, 864 1,626,014 1,632,276 1,664, 802 
112,477 120,584 152,465 133,418 159,396 166,159 
154, 879 204,110 305,457 142,345 177,637 229,335 
323,182 296,678 282,368 418,076 390, 285 415,641 
15,354,395| 22,445,655] 21,136,794)) 13,077,197} 15,528,937) 22,497,763 
434, 829 659,519 551, 283 336, 241 444,270 662,578 
88, 249 270,726 155,358) 4,082,731 4,457,018 4, 233,323 
5,721 13,274 12,533 227,785 191,629 151,510 
109, 861 109, 897 96, 659) 159,973 160, 964 154,503 
9,723,358] 10,911,519] . 12,582,044]/ 14,089,450] 15,019,485) 15,275,321 
27,127 15,488 7,638 82,958 55,729 46,040 
33,673 23,918 9,397 98, 144 67,076 61, 220; 
78,658 84, 647 24,761 57,985 78,658 84, 647 
88,007 97,215 28,339) 69,720 88,007 97,215 
12,583 11,433 21,861 16, 788 12, 863 11,433 
17,386 18,330 27, 856 21,404 17,806 18,330 
12,908 8,427 9,489 217,067 215,425 249,374 
22,831 16, 863 20,751 360,471 863, 994 417,378 
- 1,505 - 2,595 - 1,505 
- 147 - 258 - 147 
7,226 52,149 43,308 200,790 58, 243 128, 263 
8,524 54,571 41,500 178,020 61, 830 143,329 
170,421 211,044 127, 843 728,017 598, 713 737,619 


245, 208 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 


ao me OD 


1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Martnuy Foop—concluded. 
Sugar and its products— 
Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported under 
iPreferentiahtariiie: Je. an et eee gal. - - 100 2,368 
$ - - 24 936 
Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. lb. os - = 
Sugarnabove INOw lGnbasiaceeusns « cliteree lb. 1,367,983} 12,163,551 950 2,592 
$ 94,020 718, 643 3,972 9,799 
Candy Xinelehocotate ise saieean. «eee Ib. 1,588,536 1,961,440 3,000,352 3,791, 853 
$ 374, 998 463,722 771,685 960,973 
Ope hes a eee eels 0.8. §. eet eee he cn $ 140, 249 193,010 150, 674 142,787 
Total. suviretems . en eal ieee $ 609,318 1,375, 426 926,355 1,114, 495 
Tea, coffee, cocoa and spices— 
Cocoa— 
Cocoa beans, not roasted, crushed, or 
STOUNGI wee a ners a eet: ewt 28,307 33,695 50,121 39,109 
$ 217,313 294,095 502,781 526,357 
Gocoaibutvercnte. cn eee ee lb 107,895 314,586 194,112 493,798 
$ 24,023 59,585 52,638 160,535 
OPhEer Fo eh ei: ee eer cy ee ee $ 24, 824 18,634 45,508 49, 004 
Coffee and chicory— 
CORCE Sencar pein. pay eats ee ee lb 620,459 583, 146 432,898} 1,163,117 
$ 121,556 138,447 125,021 314,574 
3 Other coffee and chicory................ $ 13,657 14,414 19, 888 23,302 
Spices— 
Ginver sincroun Ginn teeter eae te lb. 108,181 30,914 46,512 115,145 
$ 12,136 5, 898 6,577 11, 295 
Mustangs oround..2. eee done eee lb. 740,558 705, 240 682,926 640,948 
$ 406, 662 352,104 378, 641 346, 111 
Wantlla) beans) crude.ian. qin. cede ens Ib. 2,054 914 3,190 2,005 
$ 8, 267 7,481 9,148 4,439 
Othemspicessrncanc ieee aoe es eae BN 80,199 80, 216 100,572 119,987 
Total Sprcesivad..i; aetna eee BY 507, 264] 445,699 494,938 481,832 
ARGT ee SPR Ie ER | Cite UE an eg lb. 10,304,072! 12,472,095) 14,968,563} 15,888,123 
$ 3,671,459 4,556,379 5,311,634 5, 848, 530 
GAS hey sree Ones sor hee ee kaa ee lb. 1,152 665 - 580 
$ 248 167 - 247 
Other vegetable products, mainly food— 
ODS) fea eee hee Urs Wee ey mr ‘ lb. 78, 649 50,531 102,749 208, 899 
; $ 43,456 26,610 54,009 53,910 
liquoriceipastere aas-eave ree nie lb. ~ 150 100 3,367 
3 - 27 24 424 
Malt extracthyawt.cs: eeek tanec ae lb. 180, 629 151,115 168,929 206,546 
A $ 19,161 15,477 13,980 18,646 
All other agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts ymeainly food... aio. a.) tee § 55,168 77,289) 68,781 69,379 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products— 
ACS MAINGY-“WOOD. sance ean aerate. $ 6,709,921) 8,556,218} 9,311,788] 10,417,686 
B. OrHerR THAN Foon. 
Beverages, alcoholic— 
Broewed(beers cbc) otras oo eee gal, 94,875 86,362 117,457 114,136 
$ 212,428 171,591 240, 580 239,145 
Distilled sprriteeess ace. pea es see gal. 869, 241 796, 548 1,034, 241 1,217,514 
$ 17,529,772} 15,519,367] 21,062,256} 25,158,924 
Wines— 
INOn-sparklinowassn eee ae eee gal. 11,959 13,032 10,055 13, 868 
$ 63,393 60, 262 44,412 59,780 
Spar lings bts ace eee aoe te $ 19, 647 19,587 12,432 10,188 
Total beverages, alcoholic............ $ 17,825, 235| 15,770,807| 21,359,680] 25,468,037 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. - 
OF 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924, 1925 1926. 1927.1 
- - - - 4,394,072] 4,221,812) 5,159,578] 4,768,283) 1 
= = = - 2,694,415] 2,644,296] 2,200,743] 1,761,071 
132,884,776] 69,644,057 608, 582 407,106) 839,420,000] 8,387,427] 11,585,441] 11,295,589] 2 
7,099,263] 3,147,296] 1,547,444) 1,099,739]| 47,278,635] 35,805,791] 32,121,839] 34,947,666 
14,536,350] 22,403,409 88,611 49,906|| 20,730,157 435, 868 158, 992 444,077| 3 
1,117,326] 1,425,251 375,969 231,385] 1,501,824) 2,611,091 618,811] 1,680,039 
867,419 705,857} 1,108, 855 864,084|| 2,620,870} 2,991,655} 4,665,199} 5,096,531] 4 
183,720 146, 054 164, 238 167, 259 595, 168 681,582} 1,068,089) 1,224,526 
537, 262 380, 032 401,162 628,538) 737, 509 624, 744 584,471 873,014] 5 
8,937,571] 5,098,633] 2,488,813]  2,126,921]] 52,807,551] 42,367,504] 36,593,953] 40,486,316 
52,292 27,569 38,513 36,001 174,949 101,790 165,996 137,667) 6 
490, 099 317,445 474,425 535,650) 1,482,565 984,075] 1,754,972) 1,786,435 
829,130] 1,276,203] 2,204,659 524,065]/ 4,812,116] 5,163,726] 5,148,026) 5,195,296) 7 
217,563 320,974 615,445 182,950} 1,107,571] 1,083,026] 1,404,880) 1,444,354 
79,970 81,813 105, 147 103,325 117,165 120,578 184, 550 190,161] 8 
327,235 112,208 121,229 118,968] 21,436,969] 21,412,011] 21,166,108} 24,907,691] 9 
55, 889 28,477 31,725 28,290) 3,367,417] 4,622,196] 5,103,592] 5,676,759 
348,469 285,018 361,993 423,442 363,305 305, 629 387,109 453,242) 10 
185,116 133, 810 82, 826 36,001 779,545 596,717 760,699 1,147,497) 14 
27, 899 22,004 5,024 8,492 122, 268 96,967 137, 748 150,516 
305,635 324, 213 315,371 280, 856]/ 1,046,493] 1,029,553 998,431 922,245] 12 
33,940 31,769 33,024 33,335 440,635 383, 882 411,679 379,518 
45,407 33,138 85,885 34,598 47,894 36, 849 54, 603 54, 833] 13 
‘176,515 289, 226 219,117 116, 228 185,625 315,709 256, 280 174, 180 
168, 946 193,525 167,523 105, 824 444,901 574,126 626,179 650,519] 14 
407,300 536,524 424, 688 258, 879) 1,193,429 1,370, 684 1,431, 886 1,354, 733 
269,910 135, 805 67, 893 164,718|| 39,725,559} 36,255,149] 37,378,910} 37,091,340) 15 
57,527 29,506 23,525 34,981]] 12,504,104] 11,727,343] 12,188,046] 12,236,714 
1,750,298} 2,029,692} 2,455,994] 2,315,130] 1,751,500] 2,030,477] 2,456,046] 2,322,887] 16 
530,124 572,056 666, 862 696, 273 530,396 572,264 666, 868 697, 244 
2,625,667] 2,569,282} 2,302,981] 1,699,615] 2,831,828] 2,873,791] 2,713,205] 2,251,097) 17 
867,877 725,358 756, 806 587,007 930, 723 826, 690 883, 929 749, 604 
1,330,451] 1,697,875] 1,697,875} 1,680,406] 1,189,777) 1,414,459} 1,707,047} 1,686,388) 18 
216,385], 236,650 236, 650 229,301 213,255 227, 848 238,053 230,067 
2,941,580} 3,721,350] 3,053,159] 3,624,341] 3,122,259] 3,872,793] 3,222,416] 3,831,502) 19 
186,311 234,703 231,174 278,792] 205,487 250,211 245,193 297, 502 
56, 865 61,613 65,774 127,631 131,445 146,540 143,214 205,208} 20 
53,230,908} 48,138,959] 48,075,709) 52,304,197]| 125,671,060] 116,655,869] 115,113,033] 126,355,107 
400 108 103 65) 96, 647 91,928 152,255 153,105} 21 
959 201 147 147 214, 992 181, 891 316, 446 333,383 
10,582 3,623 2,633 2,168] 1,291,847] 1,194,500] 1,449,361] 1,633,254) 22 
111, 641 14,755 10, 845 7,862\| 20,188,247] 17,814,620} 28,546,330] 27,342,743 
1,493 614 280 1,864 515, 847 604, 655 560,945 684,132} 23 
2178 1,276 627 1,718 808, 109 838, 297 842,154 958, 894 
6, 900) 1,256 - - 275,091 288, 821 549,143 677,295] 24 
121,673 17,488 11,619 9,727 21,486,439 19,123,6291 25,254,073k 29,312,315 
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13.—Principaj Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


No. Items. 


I. Agricultural 2nd Vegetable Products—con. 
B. OrHerR THAN Foop—con. 


Gums and Resins— 


LHe Chicie cum serudewms aasamens veces eee i - - - 
Oi) sae reru des. cance tesa te te as eee lb. 1,630 1,134 1,542 
$ 420 85 731 
3:1] EVSSINIOM LOSI aeoe tees mine eles ete ewt. 839 139 65 
$ 2,487 1,185 746 
4 Other ye Pee ee Ma otresis tee $ 51,621 37,564 24,050 
Total gums and resins...............+- $ 54,528 38, 834 25,527 
5 | @ilcakerand amnies loamy teen vee es aero ewt. 304 - - 
$ 510 - s 
Oils, vegetable, not food— 
China wooden ae ee ete lb. 39,992 2.245 = 
$ 7,367 430 a 
7 | Cocoanut, palm, etc., not edible, peanut, 
etc., for manufacture of soap............- gal. 46,453 43,086 43, 836 
42,703 41,577 38,729 
8 | Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ lb. 190, 243 - 1,159,347 
$ 16,789 - 107, 825 
9 | Essential (except peppermint)............. lb. 66, 856 71,564 113,549 
$ 84,196 83,408 116,948 
10) |) Plaxseedorilinscedses: tor ance nese lb. 1,699,811 707,321 519,111 
$ 162, 220 60,532 39, 894 
il Peanut for refining for food................ lb. 674, 758 - 346, 783 
$ 72,235 - 31,947 
12 Other ben ee ec. eco ees eee $ 129,998 145,115 118,644 
Total oils, vegetable, not food........ $ 515,508 331,062 2 453,987 
13 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 24,149 26,342 30,930 
Rubber— 
14 Raw Gnel.jbalatayi. .2 iesenienn roeeereers lb. 4,473,268 5,587,604 141,178 
$ 1,385,797 1,605,597 54,573 
AG Ve Reco veredycacca cool. ceen estes tole eter eiore ie - - - 
16 Threads... Meese roan HOO ee oe Mesa e eee lb. 40,552 38, 600 5,236 
$ 44, 268 37,311 8,735 
17] Pneumatie'tire casings 4.2. 2. <.02. ees oem No. 2,514 1,418 124 
$ 12,093 4,497 1,289 
18" Inner tubes; 1.0. psaves. shoe ae eon cee ele No. 12,429 3, 831 58 
$ 4,232 1,443 123 
19 Other finest Meese cs cote ote oe eee $ 2,922 2,353 5,778 10, 840 
20 Other rubberameesot eee cee elo $ 588, 927 550,388 606,131 603,471 
Totalizabberk.-as.n eee tetris eee $ 2,037, 839 2,201,589 2,053, 787 679,031 
Seeds— 
a (OE aes Hoa ae eas Raven Salo ro Aes lb. 1,709,037 833,006 201, 309 281,484 
324, 738 282,995 79, 800 81, 209 
Bz Niele keratin aces ste navaler sss cite Sei aoe oath ere bush - - 16 1,036 
$ = - 57 4,148 
See DATO OUNY: Aa pre h Pecire cptics sien aoa eal tie ee lb. - - - 500 
$ = = - 54 
24 (O}HIT etan Woitty4 OSC GUTS tao me oaocee $ 159,082 203,753 206, 593 173,549 
otaliseeds ens: acteercam en ac keene $ 483, 820 486, 748 286,450 258,960 
Tobacco— 
25.) Unmanulactured ica. ccsee stots hes ob cli lb. 4,879 98,432 12,819 115, 232 
$ 1, 783 27,940 3,198 51,072 
26 Cutt onc Se teen Pe lb. 206,193 159,173 162,731 143,210 
$ 644, 298 487,602 539, 240 473,318 
24. |, "Other manufactured: ...28 wees «iene ate $ 257, 042 267,492 314, 842 275,078 
Total tobacto.ee.. seccgeae hs coerieee $ 901,473 783,034 857, 280 799,468 


4 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927.1 


412,558 610, 299 664, 846 748, 242 751,100 776,806} 1,050,935] 1,125,547) 1 
161,672 257,609 279, 884 380, 439) 329,371 338,577 474, 087 558, 276 
1,065, 734 916,209} 1,107,921 1,554,525) 1,099, 838 925,933] 1,111,829) 1,573,199] 2 
680, 231 576,140 578,185 637,411 703,098 581,599 579, 243 642,984 
311,719 271,879 319,103 316,371 313,389 272,346 321,145 317,849) 3 
595,013 588,743] 1,241,277] 1,343,918 599, 707 591,172} 1,251,719) 1,356,997 
534, 764 494,777 574, 825 599, 508 635,359 605, 464 674, 690 712,066) 4 


1,971,680) 1,917,269) 2,674,171] 2,961,276) 2,267,535) 2,116,812] 2,979,739) 3,270,323 
34, 460: 78, 202 87,839 247,425 36,787 84, 602 95,174 255,921 
73,566 171,069 171,735 377, 283 78, 298 180,645 185,169 393, 183 


or 


3,927,257} 3,305,691) 3,193,714) 4,244,736 4,049,830) 3,323,935] 3,261,812) 4,494,136] 6 
844, 669 456, 749 397,340 531,573 870,187 459,114 405, 658 562,366 


1,650,465) 1,636,549} 2,387,731 2,749,763)/ 1,886,162} 1,692,744) 2,591,232} 3,177,800} 7 
1,297,397 1 368,138} 2,076,104) 2,228,777] 1,446,353) 1,420,149) 2,278,984] 2,602,346 
21,417,968} 21,320 146) 33,335,919] 26,591,404] 21,608,211] 21,320,146) 33,575,532) 29,770,577] 8 
2,115,738} 1,970,605) 3,054,176) 2,141,712] 2,132,527| 1,970,605) 3,074,673] 2,421,260 
246, 843 199,275 233,716 260, 847 392,097 356, 206 450, 280 523,490} 9 
404, 636 334, 602 426,507 391,677 626, 108 577,586 726,048 790,354 
103,613 98,755 188, 086 352,680} 1,848,259 855,454) 513, 878 885,718] 10 
14,676 13, 682 24, 829 44,775 181,791 79,499 57,495 86, 247 
9,616,855) 15,639,284) 6,161,590) 9,264,102!) 20,745,229] 26,180,820) 14,687,842} 37,446,039] 11 
1,000,942} 1,485,102 556,534 915,523] 2,004,077] 2,347,059] 1,312,412] 3,490,799 
468, 434 453,169 699, 283 759, 810 §23,376 628, 860 942, 686 959,127) 12 


6,146,492] 6,082,047) 7,234,773) 7,013,847]/ 7,884,419} 7,482,872! 8,797,956] 10,912,499 
403, 856 388, 483 378,381 409,537], 1,094,937) 1,161,927) 1,289,909} 1,365,757} 13 


19,835,969} 26,290,494) 37,226,955] 45,444,648] 28,884,737) 34,450,863} 46,989,251) 50,231,202) 14 

5,360,073; 7,535,175) 26,012,464) 20,357,953)) 8,053,921] 9,820,256) 32,109,245) 22,317,583 

2,762,444] 3,165,182) 7,932,509]  8,692,535)) 2,762,444] 3,165,182) 7,955,020] 8,692,535] 15 
264,771 336,918 965,417} 1,061,909 264,771 336,918 981,763) 1,061,909 


43,049 68,498 99,211 145,994 83,601 107,098 160,461 151,230} 16 
48,016 75, 954 123, 838 217,500 92, 284 113, 265 190, 924 226, 235 
69,611 45,959 22,740 20,276} 82,124 49,418 33, 880 20,497] 17 
779,454 538, 273 438,726 280, 858 848, 246 550, 146 449, 602 283,385 
20,745 19,484 16,214 23,287 42,194 27,648 22,391 23,393] 18 
50,547 61,640 56, 082 52,106 60,21] 64,670 58,356 52,295 
102,319 63,024 37,776 36,329 104, 841 65,383 43,554 53,583} 19 


2,369,399 2,430,719 2,669, 810 2,651,086) , 2,996,699} 3,027,295) 3,349,414) 3,382,957) 20 


8,974,579) 11,041,703) 30,304,113] 24,657,741)) 12,420,973) 13,977,933] 37,182,858] 27,377,947 


546,090) 1,478,549 919,613) 1,303,763) 2,465,137| 2,667,239] 1,852,947) 2,370,034) 21 


112,970 329,013 210, 096 323, 153 467,706 707, 848 432,025 586,468 
42,801 374 18,581 39,953 761,479 394,977 19,032 831,675] 22 
105,571 1,179 37,177 80,417) 1,716,580 786, 050 38,280] 1,564,839 


10,734,349] 10,114,291 7,398,329] 6,569,674)! 10,734,349} 10,114,291 7,398,329} 6,570,174) 23 
920,500 787,398 604,540 440, 438 920,500 787,398 604, 540 440, 492 
527,762 527,091 525, 253 493,373 862, 860 940,931 1,010,122 900,384) 24 


1,666,803} 1,644,681 1,377,066} 1,337,381 3,967,646] 3,222,227) 2,084,967) 3,492,183 


x 


14,421,145) 12,335,687] 14,000,926) 15,933,267] 15,941,339] 13,712,885) 14,943,864) 17,446,774) 25 
5,595,874) 4,592,936) 5,361,251) 5,170,848]! 7,166,989) 5,944,699} 6,311,782] 6,473,167 


147,503 126,790 141,162 166, 689 389,385 322,366 332,948 343,513) 26 
168,955 139,199 156,119 184,336 830, 658 644, 221 711, 603 674,515 
41,006 42,661 59,312 57,026 407,124 425,619 502,091 454,331] 27 


5,805,835] 4,774,796] 5,576,682( 5,412,210 8,404,771 7,014,5391 7,525,476] 7,602,013 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


See ee ee eee 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


B. Orner THAN Foop—concluded. 


Other agricultural and vegetable products, 


not food— 
Broomicomneaade oe eee oo Ree $ 
2 1 Rohe ARR tii, hy Fay ARO cnc El chm Raat o. Ure t ton 
3 | Starch, including farina, cornstarch, potato 
Starch ,Cucle eink. vane Baath cc teen lb. 
4 ig Tartpine, Cnud Oe ctastavcccctin sect. fele. oko gal. 
$ 
5 lwoLurpentine ispirits/ofss.ts ce alee «serene cree gal. 
$ 
6 | Other agricultural and vegetanle products, 
NOWLOOG Five un eyldceis ceainls HG ee eaten $ 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products--B. OrHER THAN Foop... $ 
Yotal Agricultural and Vegetahle 
Products se Sess seee eae: one eot $ 
ii. Animals and Animai Products. 
Animals— 
7 Horiexhibition tas crete ete $ 
8 For improvement of stock................ $ 
Qi Other cass a ctee seeks ne eRe Ieee re $ 
10 |Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 


Mo Heathersiand quills eessctitacse ane oo ete $ 


Fishery products, n.o.p.2 


Fresh— 
12 HG En SU Ree ont 3s OR ee De cae ttc on eh ee tee vs 
13 Oysters shelled’. 1. een ne ote gal. 
$ 
14 Oysters, othenth.snconseces ks. ee $ 
15 @ther ireshifreh 515... wees. ae oe oe $ 
: Dried, salted, smoked or pickled, n.o.p.— 
16 Codi2.2. eee et een pan: eee oe lb. 
$ 
17 Herrings...... lb. 
$ 
18 ODOT Beet ine aeesieatc cel tel erickar eevee ohio $ 
Canned— 
19 Sardines; 8.07..0r lessvs.i\.cces acs «ces oe box 
$ 
20 Sardines other. -./.1..co eine. ts eee $ 
21 @thericanned fish... .ceee. nice. cic eee $ 
22 @ther fishery products sen. .4 as.i4)- sees $ 
Total fishery products, n.o.p.2......... $ 
Furs and fur skins— 
Unmanufactured— 
23 Undressed (including marine)........... $ 
24 Othor PN. 5 as ge nee eran oe $ 
25 |) Manufactured: trscnasnlar ee hier Rete $ 
Total furs and fur skins...............- $ 


1924. 1925 1926. 1927.1 
87,722| 196,416] 180,842) 109,779 
5.216 12'365 12° 466 7/631 
266 7'336 3/393 3" 654 
136 3'033 610 U51L 
343 57 5 816 
261 130 35 845 
43,929 55,818 97,758| 110,416 
21,892,604] 19,709,762] 25,301,576 27,836,343 
28,602,525] 28,265,980} 34,613,364] 38,254,029 
xf : 3 1,000 
196,839| 104,753| 117,258| —-144’408 
aie 95" 552 12'204| 357459 
110/118 98.386 57,164 75,907 
34, 480 49,729 41812 53,283 
3,049 3,263 3,664 3,221 
36,000 212, 863 25,500 200 
4534 217699 3.714 r 
780/823] 1,064,465] 677,509! «886,782 
39,416 59,762 52. 485 66,382 
4'392 24" 882 1029 3,780 
103,420 73,514 60,519 34,612 
6,926 5, 868 4° 634 2' 819 
1070 340 1,261 535 
54,206 68,356 75.697| 104, 948 
5, 406 4° 162 4659 4'568 
118,999 18,3421 147,143] 186,250 
604,893] 575,982] 800, 912/ 1,050. 162 
113/358)  113'440/ 1747939] + 293'939 
34.439 25) 456 38, 899 38, 460 
752,690 714,878| 1,014,050| 1,312,561 


1 Subject to revision. * Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
a No. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


760,158 523,197 483,425 380, 844 764,180 523,197 483,425 382,214) 1 


13,855 10,281 8,493 5,464 13,870 10,282 8,510 5,464} 2 
219,368 156,515 141,669 92,016 219,940 156, 556 142, 249 92,016 
2,485,929) 2,285,372) 2,081,284] 2,450,594 3,550,845) 4,465,246) 3,989,183] 4,693,145] 3 
116,443 115,199 122,194 138,063 151,951 201, 231 205, 167 217,829 
295, 256 222, 202 338,553 332,671 295,522 229,538 341,876 849,329) 4 
70,661 53,624 83,618 100, 035 70,797 56,657 84,228 106,325 


961, 290 946,112 897,236 970,397 962,360 946, 206 897,732 971,739] 5 
1,043,103 819,322 879,417 851,496) 1,043,682 819,482 879, 882 852, 749 


763,378 717,497 981,277} 1,058,890) 942,057 892,263] 1,259,300] 1,365,661] 6 


28,137,595) 28,422,890} 50,420,140) 44,800,346) 60,797,625] 56,929,970) 88,304,398} 86,743,014 


81,368,503) 76,561,849) 98,495,849) 97,104,543] 186,468,685) 173,585,839] 203,417,431) 213,098,121 


1,752,888] 1,748,331] 1,632,906) 1,441,967) 1,752,888) 1,743,406] 1,685,491] 1,470,967 
231,012 264,356 277, 654 309,542 428,151 382, 895 396, 959 460, 294 
264,359 231,027 321,340 351,753 271,685 261,518 344, 841 403,050 
165,171 250,947 302,274 302,156 326,715 376, 888 412,532 441,489] 1 
195,969 182,402 135, 826 108, 251 288,117 298,697 268,370 225,584) 1 


mS ews 


459,066 600, 736 466,024 418,712 656,629 986,470} 1,469,907) 1,247,872) 12 
49,037 56,759 39,504 47,428) 71, 749 102,496 141,595 142,040 
114, 855 107,291 110,135 118,034 114, 855 107, 291 110,135 118,034} 18 
301,149 269,757 287, 924 300, 448 301, 149 269,757 287,924 300, 448 
23,697 20,251 20,711 23, 853) 23,697 20,251 20,711 23,863} 14 
132,766 156,617 134,347 153,652 245, 204 360,954 254, 279 275,225) 15 


83,646 42,590 34, 662 45,232) 5,307,178} 5,406,178] 2,767,751) 5,301,602) 16 
4,268 5,482 4,351 4,271 262,255 357, 664 159,346 272,230 
431,948 502,360 915,129 719,856); 4,308,902} 5,886,794) 7,594,119] 7,499,525) 17 
39, 664 53,449 78,651 74,034 183,342 269, 282 307,596 337,968 
34,747 32,528 30,274 29,591 176,183 216,501 201, 956 223,632) 18 
141,981 43,027 40, 626 52,809)) 5,429,633) 6,829,115) 5,127,164) 6,446,976] 19 
13,607 5, 800 4,113 5,954 444,214 529,484 390, 887 498, 694 
5,934 2,618 2,572 4, 825 23,087 17,083 23,237 24,265) 20 
175,002 160, 289 162,470 250, 682 452,185 373,188 365, 786 527,862] 21 
110, 225 91, 886 99, 853 91, 209 159,496 130,163 140,558 164,228} 22 


890, 096 855,436 864,770 985,947] 2,342,561] 2,646,823 2,293,875] 2,790,455 


6,106,063} 5,673,156] 7,181,964)  8,218,433]/ 7,553,373] 6,542,337] 8,284,549} 9,953,730] 23 
443,335 820,181 967,537] 1,332,033)| 1,177,323} 1,670,980} 2,263,686] 3,281,370) 24 
61, 266 85,975 67,042 73,439 102, 863 120, 254 112,273 130,024] 25 


6,610,664] 6,579,312) 8,216,543} 9,623,905) 8,833,559] 8,333,571] 10,660,508) 138,365,124 


538 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom, 


No. Items. [ah Pie ee ae 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


WW. Animals and Animal Products—con. 


Hides and skins— 


Bl Celt ce ae ae eee Cree yieen ores Ips - - - - 
pan ie OF a (Page ae ae eta Ged A TaN Este tee lb. 719,695 231,138 230,495 192,748 
$ 103,676 26,308 33,450 23,926 
S|) (Sheep. snactadtitenca ce teebeda enc eeatie lb. 181,017 273,990 56,502 107,866 
$ 43,745 64, 807 18,565 31,425 
A We iOCheL ... tees 5 sede d viel roe aie reais seta $ 49,495 7,667 30,090 38,996 
Total hidesiand skins;.22..5 1... +21 += 3 196,916 98,782 82,105 94,347 
Leather— 
SuieUnmanitacturede.ns.cc seenitle ccs Meee $ 775, 895 603, 873 617,177 728, 223 
Manufactured— 
6 Boots and shoes, pegged, etc............ $ 5,514 6,353 2,781 2,481 
Boots and shoes, n.o.p.— 
7 MGIB -Peprcis a telerosts © dress SOdiore spors hietety pair 168,168 241, 887 202,347 186,722 
$ 540,110 744, 695 602, 992 579,455 
8 Wortenita ei sands dithaw nanccioeie stele pair 61,967 107,611 78,548 94,072 
$ 138,100 192,630 119,519 144,015 
9 Children! saan eveane coe ice enur par 35, 645 99,009 92,102 (ARB 
$ 29,139 107,368 79, 208 57,465 
10 GOVOSs neRE RCA An i Ren hen oe cee $ 114,422 132,273 157,147 185,783 
11 Otherrs au chiaceiene melee teense irene $ 269, 793 282,307 357,194 334, 946 
‘Lotaldeatheriincsecceccsce se oreee $ 1,872,973] 2,069,499] 1,936,018} 2,032,368 
12 | Bristles jantimalyes sucess tee aecatiatycieterns erste ies lb. 49,444 22,504 10,363 9,646 
$° 57,100 47,990 19,711 14,314 
13: || Hainand:mirsnof .0-pi aseeecren se. cee $ 25,549 16,774 12,369 11,360 
Meats— 
14) eBook ineshivawet ste. scteseers tiem eet lb. - - 240 445 
$ - - 13 112 
15 |e Matton iresks weeteces ee ocseeeec one : - - 26,320 43,154 
§ - - 2,802 4,249 
AGH pe Orig iresh yc cates oar wer eee s - - - - 
17 | Other fresh meats ‘ 1,325 1,133 2,997 6,422 
18 | Bacon and hams...... CE f 1,193 2,058 didn 1, 893 
496 746 472 2,897 
19 Canned Mests jasc. | ames teae cere eee lb. 1,154,082 711,651 918,167 1,632,347 
$ 175,196 130,512 185,367 281,070 
20%), Pork, barrellediin brine¥..c ..6 5.4. oe lb. - ~ ~ as 
- - - 3 
21) | SRork dry isaltedia...5ccse laste tee al elastics lb - - - - 
g = ae * a3 
ial LP SAUSALO aa cty ters sci herein stair oo tea ee prateT ior lb. - - - 67 
$ = - - 13 
28 eesoups, all kinds: Ave nnce eee ce eaee oe $ 1,969 1,045 1, 289 1,280 
24a Other meats. alec, see ene os ee $ 172,150 56, 243 109,575 140, 258 
Total Mmestsse. csp pean! anette $ 351,136 189,679 302,515 436,334 
Milk and its products— 
QU MDULEEL sts cece secure sacle has Riekeorc owes lb. 94, 228 11,245) 2,062,893} 1,418,444 
$ 42,062 3,998 759,162 504,679 
26 GQNGOSE Rs teiiacs Sele ccs Anse remehere ties eek lb. 648, 403 3,092,192 5,189,360 46,923 
$ 136, 856 661,754 1,044, 214 16,488 
27 © there eee ate a sia« hein s hee vac eee $ 32,099 9,400 9,409 9,946 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
28) 1 -Codiliver oil n.ay. 5-22 SES SET eas gal. 1,126 1,181 1,104 1,474 
1,107 1,278 1,445 1,324 
29 | Grease, rough, for manufacture of soaps and 
Ol haste AoA GUC Toe Se eee Ae lb. 46,909 25,918 62,427 44,522 
$ L53c0 1,634 4,876 3,247 
30 Tir Ct Mk erate oe bottles a crercienetactrelsieare lb. 1,434 2 2,300 4,493 
$ 179 1 284 919 
31 Hard: compound eras. ences ech sae lb. 102,780 56 27,279 20,194 
$ 12,461 7 4,185 2,467 
SP) (Others. c.ccmmesmauwiak eecteuteepiceacecesnais $ 18,494 28,463 46,785 18,626 
Totalioils; tatasetCuecacsasene dncceroon ce 33,616 31,383 57,575 26,583 


1 Subject to revision, 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 539 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.2 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
4,127,181] 5,055,323] 5,879,513} 7,097,136] 4,671,856} 5,282,358] 6,127,914] 8,168,711] 1 
1,041,929) 1,412,967] 1,671,275] 1,658,287] 1,189,535] 1,474,798] 1,741,9581 1,947,738 

15,350,862} 18,141,003] 28,173,464] 35,839,214), 35,213,900] 39,779,880] 42,386,423] 45,268,035] 2 
1,960,668} 2,393,895} 3,866,592] 4,523,993]] 4,711,284) 5,342,085] 6,013,894] 5,833,279 
1,741,511] 2,956,467] 2,734,902] 2,638,972l) 3,436,713] 3,519,105] 3,205,099] 3,117,524] 3 

356, 668 894,090 889,181 731,133 722,551] 1,038,908} 1,065,052 885,574 

371, 856 368, 962 369, 838 oe 674,380 424,082 508, 639 390,592] 4 
3,731,121] 5,069,914] 6,796,886] 7,092,223 7,297,750} 8,279,873] 9,329,543] 9,057,183 
3,342,616) 3,294,551) 3,408,885] 4,354,009] 4,170,628] 3,954,482) 4,070,949) 5,134,475| 5 

11,515 9,415 8,421 65,379 17,029 15,823 11, 202 67,873] 6 

111,536 91,919 86,392 131,343 289, 100 335,007 293,311 322,697] 7 

274,454 220,962 240,488 308, 200 818, 440 967,390 848,714 891,531 

173,952 160,947 158,420 249,661 239,527 278,221 245,328 359,956] 8 

488, 700 442,573 545, 188 855,073 642,474 665, 865 700,324] 1,052,151 

19,182 36,046 20,441 27,029 79,596 143, 827 117, 747 105,207] 9 
19,273 24,557 17,459 26,077 68, 273 139,831 101,037 86, 103 
49,006 40,729 23,753 15, 742 352,219 519,093 562,611 806,073] 10 

861,196 767, 249 846, 998 834,955] 1,138,066} 1,061,604] 1,223,160] 1,198,162] 11 
5,042,760] 4,800,036] 5,091,192]  6,459,435]/ 7,207,129) 7,324,088] 7,517,997] 9,236,368 

178, 197 182,753 192,789 197, 844 230,929 209,199 211,729 259,820] 12 

305, 289 356, 843 308, 414 313, 798 370,375 422,974 344,121 384,458 

239,317 174, 850 190,618 239, 263 283,442 216,426 217,617 281,229] 13 

160, 858 128,043 133, 248 126,466 165, 858 129, 400 133,488 176,333] 14 

38,776 39,569 35,910 48,307 39,276 39,638 35,923 52,672 
1,376,403} 1,039,039] 1,072,134 770,246) 1,561,528) 1,301,637] 1,382,657| 1,721,453] 15 
252,425 193,426 229,361 179, 249 271,100 221,596 269,145 298, 813 
22,039,955} 7,860,831! 5,701,418]  1,864,866]] 22,040,155] 7,860,831] 5,701,418] 1,864,866] 16 
2,764,474] 1,095,778] 1,042,403 392,468] 2,764,489] 1,095,778] 1,042,403 392,468 
77,083 47,012 109, 646 115,958 78, 872 54, 882 119, 280 126,821] 17 
6,162,996] 2,674,040] 1,185,959 832,049] 6,167,951] 2,680,574] 1,190,626 834,003] 18 
754,539 293,463 205,578 159,697 756, 337 295,727 207,424 162,624 
337, 609 180,668 241,338 309,483]/ 3,341,733] 1,774,497] 2,670,589) 3,955,012) 19 
60, 643 38, 092 50,117 62,148 403,614 271,797 433, 865 606,011 
9,067,483] 5,435,930] 7,771,161] 7,705,176] 9,067,583) 5,436,730| 7,771,761) 7,710,576] 20 

948,556 651,271] 1,174,478 980, 837 948, 613 651,375] 1,174,568 981,627 
3,154, 24 2,090,150} 1,970,047] 1,220,307] 3,155,391] 2,090,150} 1,970,097} 1,220,307] 21 

339, 862 244,763 304, 091 181,113 340, 402 244,763 304, 100 181,113 

384,411 308, 088 309,742 411,124 440,338 361,967 310, 704 412,638] 22 

116,091 96,165 108,080 152,431 148,753 128, 245 108,517 153, 203 
1,122,079] 1,141,271] 1,236,793] 1,400,264) 1,125,505] 1,142,804] 1,241,172] 1,402,113] 23 
78,376 45,932 45,568 55, 255 253,008 117,471 181,490 204,183] 24 
6,552,904) 3,886,742] 4,542,025]  3,727,727]1 7,129,969] 4,264,076] 5,117,887] 4,561,648 
165, 801 23, 853 73,930 59,057] 1,558,102 198,341] 7,029,084] 7,190,267] 25 
57,564 10,567 29,118 24,945 613,041 74,289] 2,649,108] 2,548, 856 
592, 196 909,597 877, 036 506,749] 1,688,296] 4,544,485]  6,678,757| 1,340,017] 26 
181,931 237,302 256,712 180,462 541,279] 1,125,118) 1,541,546 459, 929 
55,013 44,757 29,111 51,87 129, 831 104, 292 71,871 109,987] 27 
8,001 3,890 15,565 20,919 100,622 118,901 134, 244 262,256) 28 
5,439 4,778 14,074 21,991 78,378 87,731 123,951 199,183 
13,754,584] 12,108,168] 10,542,804] 14,413,564] 13,943,815] 12,136,791] 10,837,926] 15,938,800] 29 
1,136,273] 1,011,645} 1,000,488] 1,194,109] 1,147,297) 1,013,414) 1,025,267] 1,312,738 
10,401,725} 4,974,916] 3,398,201] 1,532,820) 10,403,159] 4,975,028] 3,400,501] 1,537,314] 30 
1,193, 85 638,128 493, 889 196,717] 1,194,032 638,151 494,173 197,636 
1,602,559] 1,163,474 891,327 582,531l] 1,705,339] 1,163,530 920, 886 947,216] 31 

165,958 129,628 105, 286 61,181 178,419 129,635 109, 808 97,475 

447, 266 260,013 297, 688 299,635 525,704 462,048 403, 699 442,518] 32 
2,948,789] 2,044,1921 1,911,425!  1,733,633ll 3,123,830]  2,330,979| 2,156,898! 2,249,550 


540 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
Il. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Other animal products— 
af) | i¢essin shell 6 iat etek ee eecceaee ae doz. 250 10 48 333 
$ 686 52 20 177 
BAH SES MO. Deraemtyeaee isis sateen aioe reenter lb. = 198,011 109, 964 417 
$ = 35, 201 17,047 191 
&  (Gelating... enka hostesses oo ene seeette lb. 485, 152 328, 264 355, 546 355, 384 
$ 112,060 67, 147 79,680 74,508 
4 Glue, powdered or sheet...........0+e000: Ib. 1,535, 803 1,453, 629 1,378, 290 1,562,026 
$ 137,095 1238, 249 126,128 149,751 
5 Gilueother Ameo coe ene nee $ 21, 267 20,210 8,954 9,846 
6 PAUSALS CABINS: smsrs.cite eo ieee oe tne ae $ 3,820 32,168 41,342 148,705 
ia AO) ther’? sis Skee vara hac cig mcrae trance woe ares $ 45, 838 64,993 75, 052 74,379 
Total Animals and Animal Products $ 4,287,455| 4,653,919} 5,960,932] 5,407,837 
Wi. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
8. | Ria we d aniceeaeesirruc win enettamatletn eters es lb. 178,245 25, 469 34,335 1,059 
$ 39,715 2,582 4,591 311 
Yarns, thread and cordage— 
9 Cordagejand itwine-soe Reese dete on lb. 369, 868 215,948 219,890 213,963 
$ 127, 139 80,998 73,607 56,121 
10 Crochetiandcnittinesvac-i ease irate lb. 30,044 8,984 5,655 6, 285 
$ 49,306 16, 733 12, 694 11,555 
it Sewing in bankss:. isseaoet ess os eles ns lb. 651, 839 388, 099 534,711 435,271 
$ 603, 564 387,406 548, 290 357,955 
12 Other thread and warps. .i..c0...2:0.0- $ 141, 220 126, 184 183 , 555 187, 253 
13 Warn No.4 Orandotinor:s aa scmsteicctene Ib. 1, 246,773 827,901 789, 393 854, 864 
$ 1,076,607 793 , 264 775, 190 662,113 
14 Other yarns ete. com eos ees as eeeeee $ 92, 760]. 46,451 50, 581 51,093 
Fabrics— 
15 Canton flannel} ote) aa..ecc case ocean ete yd. 1,589,650] 1,077,391] 1,227,862 731,330 
$ 305, 602 200, 968 197,772 116,137 
16 Damask of cotton, table cloths, etc..... $ 356, 736 242,751 219,139 218, 860 
17 Duck over'8 oz. per/sq. yd.c.....<-se5es yd. 257,330 191,434 104,561 87,588 
$ 247,237 190, 462 93,561 60,486 
18 Dyed fabrics ejaceese: se eee scene yd. | 25,686,877] 28,036,521) 21,803,705) 23,145,648 
$ 6, 762, 942 7, 848, 937 5, 894, 685 5,374, 105 
19 Printed; miospireaasoe cexh teen cen eee yd. 7, 296, 228 5, 280,617 4,788,546 4,619, 602 
$ 1,507,035} 1,193,998] 1,131,837] 1,008,418 
20 Grey, unbleached) «.8-secer css cee come yd. 5,399,880! 5,404,667} 7,192,716} 7,717,028 
$ 602, 025 632, 854 743, 024 623,139 
21 Jeans, 6te> lomCorsetsaesn access scence yd. 207,792 95,577 2,861 4,976 
. $ 47,024 25,961 1,300 1,514 
22 Plainsebirtin gs, ete: sates teen eet ee yd. 1,330,362} 1,191,476] 1,268,949 579,946 
$ 222,438 199,272 214,398 104, 020 
23 Towellinovin*the:webicseansse rece see yd. 2,465,605} 2,094,937) 2,073,239] 2,281,942 
$ 312,904 261, 293 257, 226 255,449 
24 Welvéetecns etek eect can ee sa ees yd. 884, 220 737, 145 744, 398 839, 227 
$ 643, 846 519, 298 468, 299 561,466 
25 Woes ssc eoecire ia see ee eawiae ee eeee yd. 934,917 743,474 540,563] 1,090,103 
$ 174, 083 125, 830 80, 393 169,094 
26 White or! bleached... 24-8) 6+ cns sean ees yd. 5, 293, 028 4,839,706] 3,903,977} 4,014,138 
$ 978,371} 1,052,688 772, 860 721, 853 
ryt Bed quiltsitud.s. snc caaetee sets saan etteae $ 456, 723 399, 238 389,031 347, 243 
28 idandikenchietses.1.t asec: cern $ 784, 292 821,421 870, 698 988 , 252 
29 Mowels't three do vette aisteteo oe ticlene soa $ 533, 827 521,937 515,398 573,100 
30 Other{abricsr naaciccs ee cne tanec enon $ 638, 515 554,707 559, 252 603, 292 
31) Eekimbr oideniesieen aoctcat nent wee cone $ 36,713 53,418 27,995 21,847 
32 | Lace, net and manufactures of............. $ 1,594,776 1,498, 242 1,343, 107 1,278, 892 
Wearing apparel— 
33 Socks andistockings.ne-seaienees ee doz. pr. 30,536 36,879 18,776 19, 806 
$ 96, 250 113,442 60, 245 53, 281 
34 Undershirts and drawers...............+ $ 16,528 12,109 22,730 12,756 
35 Other. :2 A ee pe ee CC ne nee $ 479, 648 492,522 366,013 352,778 
36 | Other manufactures of cotton.............. $ 280,446 282,161 251, 228 361,095 
Total: Cottoniassasires eee ace ae $ 19,208,272] 18,697,122! 16,128,699] 15,133,478 


1 Subject to revision. : 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 541 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
6,454,313] 2,564,551] 3,266,508]  3,070,762|) 6,512,812] 2,695,047] 3,341,591] 3,120,940] 1 
1,961,477 917, 100 952,608} 1,301,410) 1,975,707 945,819 977,127] 1,317,484 

= 413, 383 54,707 372, 651 - 1,171,951] 1,370,468} 1,691,359] 2 
- 90, 729 15,940 86, 430 ~ 215,480 242,470 329, 119 

196, 180 253,911 355, 697 227, 298 963,419 952,372] 1,164,857] 1,180,306) 3 

136, 845 181,011 267, 298 171,071 354, 654 364,075 480,576 413,549 

316, 162 626, 309 697, 489 473,949]| 2,093,601] 2,397,041) 2,229,772/ 2,310,742] 4 

49,219 * 72,218 80, 966 64,399) 216, 266 226, 709 225,467 248,475 
53, 228 51, 82% 73,178 63,136 79,274 72,326 82, 898 73,358] 5 
290,398 135, 139 108, 275 215, 407, 564,324 841,510} 1,309,731] 1,955,148] 6 
641, 859 408,176 549,391 550, 739 896, 187 640, 137 858, 125 830,831) 7 

32,357,873] 28,588,214) 32,954,470} 35,439,469]| 45,026,734) 41,491,969) 49,185,558) 53,214,135 
95,155,757| 100,700,362) 135,426,812} 149,666,430)| 95,596,606] 100,879,251] 135,573,803] 149,743,841} 8 

28,332,723] 24,903,707] 29,425,426] 20,925,417] 28,391,278] 24,938,251] 29,461,717] 20,934,964 
126, 832 78,497 194, 094 379, 555 501, 884 298, 463 422, 081 602,185} 9 

69,371 39,344 93,044 168, 460 197,404 122, 239 170,054 227,055 
49,779 21,274 14, 094 13,059 148, 693 137,547 88,963 132,924] 10 

45, 106 19,918 20,077 21,171 211,529 202, 270 228, 245 320,933 

321,059 244,347 302,331 298,016 972,964 632, 446 837, 202 733,287| 11 

343,057 259, 365 307, 642 268, 673 946, 700 646, 771 856,437 626, 628 

361,539 227,006 143, 658 175, 227 509, 464 358, 098 332, 288 374,913] 12 
1,454,767| 1,508,090] 1,942,456] 1,927,598] 2,708,290) 2,335,991] 2,732,069] 2,782,507] 13 
1,478,015}  1,376,447| 1,804,495]  1,573,735|| 2,565,639} 2,169,711) 2,580,014] 2,235,919 

231, 649 212, 933 178, 257 284,716 324, 661 260, 504 231,292 340,676] 14 
1, 235, 826 342,009 686,118} 1,176,618] 2,834,283] 1,420,624; 1,914,304) 1,919,069} 15 

146, 861 59, 507 93, 843 124, 038 454,409 260, 871 291,735 241,968 

85, 251 51, 802 44, 404 37, 252 574, 856 431,508 426, 406 420,181] 16 
767,012 551,020 693, 636 892,136] 1,024,342 742,554 798, 197 979,724] 17 
723,393 550, 615 442,913 501, 894 970, 630 741, 124 536,474 562,380 

12,957,589] 11,784,117] 12,426,388] 16,582,070) 40,313,617] 41,578,118] 35,992,827] 42,348,297] 18 
3,130,634] 2,480,200] 2,896,125] 3,371,284|| 10,517,150) 10,955,951) 9,315,132) 9,636,932 

4,073,912) 2,931,401] 3,416,892] 4,961,038] 11,541,290] 8,400,223] 8,389,887] 9,822,617] 19 
941,403 594, 002 693, 331 829,958] 2,508,498] 1,839,313] 1,871,806] 1,896,147 

10,533,423] 9,856,544] 13,166,071) 13,449,321]] 15,937,804] 15,265,790] 20,361,632] 21,181,037) 20 
1,515,722} 1,072,698) 1,337,908] 1,194,215] 2,119,944 1,707,241] 2,081,364) 1,823,372 

377, 558 418,572 454, 923 387, 604 588,048 515,572 459, 280 393,482] 21 

155, 694 148, 956 142, 234 104,327 204, 250 176, 224 144, 723 106, 630 

270,547 342,532 458, 166 835, 742]| 1,667,927) 1,574,145] 1,734,386] 1,454,517] 22 

45,466 56,530 66,937 120, 904 281, 752 266, 833 283,917 231, 806 
257, 062 175, 261 245,342 295,633|| 2,726,522) 2,274,726] 2,326,382] 2,589,564] 238 

35,455 24,319 38, 051 35, 618 349, 565 286, 379 296, 789 292, 868 

242,277 113,567 106, 391 123,410) 1,504,507] 1,034,426} 1,013,695} 1,149,052} 24 

205, 792 75,745 76, 009 82,311] 1,148,887 776, 725 626, 043 812, 988 

460,030 468, 681 406, 848 312,871]| 1,490,632) 1,271,493 959,145] 1,419,738} 25 

71, 685 51, 602 34, 338 39, 782 264, 612 188,389 117,665 213,040 

4,481,760] 5,513,614] 5,515,637] 6,054,279]| 10,079,893} 10,589,008) 9,616,237] 10,247,761| 26 

795, 939 866, 759 833, 180 747,978] 1,859,915) 1,975,393} 1,649,035] 1,506,491 

119, 493 98, 602 136, 505 178, 463 584,330 511,918 544, 897 552,850] 27 

27,341 16,574 11,482 15,937|| 1,068,351] 1,233,683) 1,232,725) 1,392,295) 28 

840,955 249,746 237, 897 232,001 879, 216 777, 235 764, 560 824,150] 29 
1,086,786 907,100} 1,258,264) 1,009,155]) 1,736,511] 1,477,456] 1,848,434] 1,691,114] 30 

45, 881 56, 424 45,470 24, 120 468, 536 389, 081 243,115 188,473] 31 

500, 761 391,454 415, 487 407,286|| 2,613,592} 2,520,280] 2,328,128) 2,234,720) 32 

471, 295 381,751 477, 102 543,089 515,217 430,594 512,261 599,927] 33 

806, 382 671, 804 783, 226 893,943 916, 074 804, 663 876,336] 1,004,727 

299,446 140, 468 101, 698 77, 866 333, 800 176,347 164,345 169,738] 34 
1,031, 129 760, 026 657, 494 666,507] 1,846,127/ 1,645,249] 1,222,455) 1,290,607] 35 
1,198,759} 1,080,480] 1,280,041 Su 1,580,619] 1,504,653} 1,683,743] 1,994,444] 36 

44,171,688| 37,444,133! 43,599,436] 35,525,792! 66,428,299! 59,344,360! 62,474,874| 54,149,009 
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13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Items. 


Iii. Fibres and Textiles—con. 


Flax, hemp and jute— 


Hemp, dressed or undressed............+. ewt. 
; Jute or hemp yarn, for weaving, etc....... lb. 

Yarn, linen for towels, etc................. Ib. 

hread: linen ns0.pts.saeeae tee eee lb. 


Uncoloured damask or linen in the piece, 
tableclothstiete!. 15 see een cc acne 

Linen, hemp, etc., fabrics, n.o.p........... $ 

Jute cloth or canvas, from the loom,..... yd. 


Jute cloth or canvas, cropped, calendered, 
ClCH armieci siete See ova erateteclerrins yd. 


Tailors’ hollands and towelling in the web. yd. 
$ 


Other flax, hemp and jute................. $ 
Total flax, hemp and jute............. $ 
Silk— 
Raw or as reeled from cocoon...........-- lb 
$ 
In the gum or spun for underwear.......... 7 
Other unmanufactured.......... RBA acione $ 
Fabrics— 
Mor neCkKticstss } araeere aay Matecetretn $ 
IRIDbOnge eat cet. eee ec cee eee $ 
WVoly.cte:t.eet ok eee teats eet ee Sen yd 
> 
Other... Sea seh cn oc ee et de pee $ 
Socks and stockings............... . doz. pr. 
Otherapparcluseean. so eee eee $ 
Other silk and manufactures of............ $ 
Totaliculksee..ccsckerun a sea $ 
Wool— 
RA Witta cee eerste 4,6 aoe oe eee ae eee lb 
Worsteditopsyinosp! so. rete sles oslateeete lb 
IN Oils Srey ooro ask ate aaa iiss oe Ib 
g 
Waster gamnetied sam... teecce ck «ose eins lb. 
Yarn, 30c.:]b. or over fer'mirs............. lb. 
$ 
Warn, OLherveeeita. cc heen ise lb. 
$ 
Carpets; Imrollime,t caterer cnet yd. 
$ 
Carpets other yore aye eee $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


1924. 


3,119, 205 
295, 309 
250, 561 
114,786 
208, 942 
318, 680 


818,898 
1,447, 166 
3,212,391 

275, 055 


9,095, 450 
1,063, 127 
2; 786,395 
408, 367 
291, 604 


5,032, 839 


10 
91 
12,509 
50, 636 


33,470 
156, 074 
552,020 

1,032; 326 

1, 167, 420 

5, 619 
57, 850 
219, 859 
162,344 


2,910,081 


9,215, 522 
3, 382, 525 
6, 925, 808 
3,349, 322 
700,967 
323, 968 
97, 560 
38, 082 
2,686, 385 
3,150,131 
379, 060 
543,665 
225,068 
279, 601 
970,506 


United Kingdom. 


1925. 


2,674,035 
262,191 
269,777 
132, 836 
253,946 
368,445 


943,757 
1,773,732 
3,831, 687 

366, 044 


9,567,493 
1, 120, 655 
3,001, 085 
407,891 
138, 943 


5,513, 286 


27,121 
81, 236 


26, 157 
121,648 
498, 248 
624,121 

1,016, 533 
4,961 

42.155 
257, 244 
149, 964 


2,330,791 


6, 681, 245 
3,425, 004 
4,316, 738 
2, 678, 881 
600, 175 
413,794 
138,813 
44,009 
2,455,933 
3,057,075 
276, 232 
398,454 
198,032 
930,522 
913,111 


1926. 


62 
51l 
3,229,091 
427,584 
226,543 
105, 284 
230,247 
343,115 


918, 532 
1,584,381 
4) 629, 209 

464, 666 


11, 153, 213 
1,479,196 
3,321,851 

450,716 
251,103 


6,025, 088 


250 
1,103 
36,463 
110, 142 
1,095 


25,564 
87,115 
652, 192 
873, 936 
896, 256 
4,178 
36,114 
286, 582 
187,545 


2,506, 452 


5,066, 442 
2/354, 810 
5,085, 179 
3, 182,045 
470,941 
300, 078 
348, 295 
94, 125 
2,436, 202 
3,198,294 
292, 880 
422) 253 
139,511 
207,246 
814,610 


1927.1 


2,760,448 
338, 107 
215, 662 

91,105 
278, 665 
391, 898 


1,061, 271 
1,730, 674 
4,524,505 

400,577 


9,491,290 
1,150,019 
4,197, 729 

511,782 


330,359 


6,005, 792 


550 
2,645 
25, 938 
87, 862 
1,937 


28,811 
71,034 
701,951 
923,082 
744, 866 

4,735 
36,477 
356, 625 
192,743 


2,446, 082 


6, 145, 684 
2 430, 064 
6, 656, 246 
3,704,051 
369, 618 
157, 064 
333, 096 
75,225 
3,003,125 
3,351,615 
372, 897 
486,774 
212,564 
299,699 
952, 768 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 543 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
331,173 245,176 274,591 340, 402 249,032 281, 639 123,426] 1 
2,547,685] 2,139,423} 3,222, 650 2,613,314] 2,173,280} 3,293,472] 1,458,768 
749,095 830, 621 579, 594 4,498,793] 3,632,392) 4,044,659] 3,603,468] 2 
128,039 116,271 113, 438 532, 638 405,733 608, 927 513,191 
22,455 26,393 57, 886 310,425 320, 784 317,519 371,777| 3 
9,224 11,631 25,698 143,526 158, 894 146,813 155,866 
6, 187 4,319 4,509 220, 430 261, 384 250,242 300,966] 4 
6,857 5,476 6, 542 332,055 376,421 367,078 418,716 
11,992 8, 846 8,956 882,919] 1,034,973] 1,000,369) 1,172,535] 5 
355, 930 251,328 345, 627 338,478]| 2,067,540) 2,245,725] 2,140,201] 2,420,387] 6 
104, 152 17, 240 390, 563 312,676]/ 3,992,933]  4,646,249| 6,178,007] 6,846,398] 7 
7,526 1,438 35,227 26,513 315, 126 384,914 534,907 525, 647 
6,360,437) 11,198,271) 10,963,163] 15,186,938] 78,436,161} 81,018,495] 86,906,704] 82,510,494] 8 
437,076 979,175] 1,087,526] 1,188,767] 5,289,550] 6,270,141] 7,825,439] 6,364,957 
5,001 6, 153 3,921 2,801,683] 3,030,800] 3,343,887) 4,228,285 
762 826 92 411,029 413, 787 454,909 518, 136 
200, 337 270,218 229,534 507, 102 428 , 992 515,078 707,555) 10 
3,705,176] 3,784,630} 5,075,790 13,092,420} 18,892,860]. 16,887,193] 14,255,758 
332, 143 276, 362 470, 416 589, 964 335,495 361, 403 529,446 679,923] 14 
2,719,236] 1,698,441) 3,076,427] 3,532,101)! 2,745,482} 2,189,013] 3,448,502] 4,065,514 
16, 838 8,707 11, 095 8,025) 33,206 37,037 51,462 43,276| 12 
93,511 46, 058 67,568 46,911 156,361 132,706 194,247 177,958 
- - 20, 141 23,976 - 60, 064 24,716 27,887] 18 
346, 934 376,963 641,442 671, 800 607,023 684,573] 1,028,334] 1,140,228] 14 
516,044 334, 629 272,347 255,105) 1,529,179] 1,340,721] 1,112,772) 1,373,312] 15 
75, 234 21,737 37,909 36,276]| 1,161,714 996,230] 1,177,406] 1,312,029] 16 
196, 218 49, 064 56,449 45,453|| 1,968,342] 1,216,362) 1,462,957] 1,627,795 
1,594,869} 1,058,095} 2,032,793]  1,812,066]) 12,091,866] 11,306,820) 14,758,707| 17,200,446] 17 
33,564 44,037 71,456 68, 537, 39,673 50,479 77, 266 79,241| 18 
388, 833 437,396 636, 756 616, 816 451,374 491,898 691,761 706,340 
1,076,342 914,810) 1,048,685}  1,056,523]/ 1,882,300] 2,090,791] 2,331,794] 3,130,677] 19 
152,750 139, 085 172,615 236, 909 358,531 362,318 487,573 627,319] 20 
7,104,797} 5,100,616) 8,025,223] 8,297,660] 21,841,422] 19,875,266] 25,541,363] 30,077,476 
5,071,086] 5,581,043] 5,212,137] 5,473,300] 19,321,730] 14,362,890] 13,434,426] 16,423,421] 2 
1,790,157; 2,500,779} 2,061,251] 1,781,169) 6,837,781] 6,867,497] 5,658,413] 5,655,760 
267,791 253, 203 144, 736 262,331] 7,752,674) 5,164,151] 5,572,309] 7,479,675] 22 
239,366 321, 151 87,899 137,768] 4,047,256] 3,553,352} 3,631,719] 4,386,558 
152,538 57,321 42,046 38, 194 853, 505 658,961 569,772 407,812] 28 
87,334 33, 842 21,179 22,449 411,302 449, 260 362, 700 179,513 
19,952 106, 168 85,983 105,379 117,512 244,981 434,278 440,795] 24 
6, 258 33,369 19, 785 14,357] 44,340 77,378 113,910 89,976 
45,879 11,035 534 6, 7821 2,871,063] 2,567,859) 2,508,914] 3,188,375) 25 
29,745 19,942 1,114 18,391) 3,359,843] 3,227,000) 3,293,093) 3,614,888 
19, 062 11,435 39,391 16, 055 412,637 311,598 338, 480 392,962) 26 
25,210 13,079 30, 237 10, 152 590, 650 443, 827 460,369 503, 231 
38, 729 21,172 10,790 6, 888 267,926 225, 230 159,524 235,022) 27 
25,931 12,974 12,274 7, 722 311, 092 252,521 233,454 329, 036 
105,783 166, 703 131, 203 147,565) 1,477,166] 1,633,458] 1,559,637] 1,852,138} 28 


544 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Items 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
Ii. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded. 
Fabrics— 
ik Plannels, plain soso t ce esee eer yd. 1,411,499 870,123 666,347 652,451 
$ 667,811 388,019 249, 249 285, 831 
2 Lustres, mohairs, alpacas, etc........... yd. 2,115,383 1,945, 205 1,945,410 1,853,489 
$ 1,120,891 1,045, 794 1,089,624 985,000 
3 Overcoatingsiss x... ecto ee ates yd. 285, 249 322,538 241,580 249,470 
$ 414, 146 407,027 363,985 348, 172 
4 MWeeOSs tia bet on sok dete tial cetoas yd. 4,269,602] 3,269,625) 3,261,378] 4,025,983 
$ 3, 893,632 2,945,970 3,108,563 3,757, 034 
5 Women’s dress goods, undyed......... sq.yd.| 4,444,700} 5,505,973) 3,341,812) 3,171,858 
$ 1,949,069 2,323,011 1,479, 286 1,288,769 
§ Worsteds, serges, coatings, etc........... yd. 6,710, 684 8,464,631 8,162, 807 8, 867,665 
3 9,304,703] 11,158,395] 11,184,906] 11,755,726 
7 Blane tonken emetic setae cidtaaieticss-+ sehen pair 146,598 136, 893 109, 306 127,238 
$ 508, 037 549, 656 548,714 578,157 
8 Otheriiabricsieiiy mentsseente ie eae ea ae $ 86,197 69,950 69,563 76,086 
Wearing apparel— 
9 Knigiedigoodsamio:pisasaaenuhe vehi oe $ 546,000 603,357 690,761 792,583 
10 Socks andkstoekines. a. its ons eee doz. pr. 631,478 518,762 526,373 561,157 
$ 2,728,422 2, 230, 284 2,485,562 2,487, 868 
11 Women’s and children’s outside garments $ 259,067 219, 247 220,625 260,660 
12 Other wearine apparel’,.cs.sh see ene. $ 1,972,626] 1,817,010} 2,060,076] 1,936,540 
13 HS LPR OSH Use: nda dia ou erent eas 2 ules 101,013 82,565 112,218 297,584 
$ 63,328 56, 404 75,076 202,690 
14 | Other wool fabrics and manufactures...... $ 2,193,367] 2,000,372) 2,105,283) 2,927,925 
Total Gvools.) piavarskitatvertoetce teenie $ 37,745,096} 36,978,156] 36,304,734] 39,140,301 
Artificial sitk (rayon)— 
15 SANG hoe eeichaas Aisa aemsranti a ae cea lb. 934, 805 1,318,411 920, 261 156, 630 
$ 1,653, 706 1, 895,022 1,486,124 259,124 
16 Mops'and \wasteas a... 7 pete eee ast detinaen lb. 10,983 3,287 26, 889 76, 289 
$ 8, 251 2,999 16,799 29,160 
17 Fabrics and manufactures................. $ 254, 506 667,039 1,439,752 2,425, 944 
Other fibres and their products— 
18 Manilaand: sisall'erassie. nse cuiesss «cece ewt 26,160 23, 963 26,133 7,730 
$ 220,179 202,901 262,281 79,285 
19 BS INGOE GWIRC en lh eee ee eee, ts ae ewt. 22,135 10, 200 65 2,060 
$ 252,028 230, 166 946 29,768 
20 | Other fibres and their products, n.o.p..... § 52,748 56,071 65, 259 80,639 
Total other fibres and their products.. $ 524,955 489,138 328,486 189, 692 
; Mixed textile products— 
21 TRA DSi cai, meee See eet RE reo ewt. 138,418 110, 700 123,336 165, 746 
$ 220,080 370, 445 363, 804 341, 846 
22 ish lines, andinets sss aacdees deh cee $ 801,935 912, 236 1,036,615 1,329, 897 
23 Cordage, n.o.p., and manufactures of...... $ 246,545 282,363 295,799 351,109 
24 Oilelotumetes mere nie ee eee eee sq. yd. 523,287 538, 853 582,787 659, 562 
$ 469, 362 443, 404 442,125 530,710 
25 | Oiled silk, tape, rubbered, ete............. $ 185,426 189,831 231,585 308, 898 
PONG @urrainsiandssharig, 0... aidecd. evden $ 232,023 308, 841 387,701 482,272 
27 Plishen OMe eek cot he ie ee ee yd. - 319,083] . 276,745 445,639 
$ = 506,416 426,871 682,030 
Wearing apparel— 
28 Braids of straw, ete., for hats....1...... § 17,196 21,088 10,927 27,091 
29 WOrse CS ite dete Beale cand ote. .o ee ae No. 5,354 1,490 2,150 1,201 
; $ 9, 848 2,701 3,507 3,718 
30 Hat marertasn od). O:D ata tess. feck $ 48,358 69, 023 132,945 197,558 
31 latsefelinee saates sontan fovea ce ski ramen g 363, 340 401,150 515,531 630,927 
32 EL ats iS BAG erben ss ots Rpyueee aides seth $ 306, 224 294, 606 257,879 280,425 
33 FLAS Cane aueOlp steam hike cae on ieee $ 191,370 198,715 299, 720 478,374 
34 Gloves: (textile). cere doen oes ania ee $ 710,150 465, 841 DBO OTL 549, 812 
35 Knitted goods, n.o.p.. Tae 512,312 561,563 455,235 490,929 
36 | Al other mixed textile products. . $ 632,491 524,716 531, 692 436,995 
Total mixed textile products.......... $ 4,946, 660 5,552,939 5,927,513 7,122,591 
Total Fibres and Textiles............ $ 72,284,366) 72,126,492) 70,163,647) 72,752,164 


1 Subject to revision, 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 545 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
6,341 4,072 eae 7,819 1,443,297 919, 051 686, 322 774,917) 1 
4,008 1, 294 2,473 5,403 682,261 413,973 261,911 341, 553 
2,733 2,182 27,781 10, 248) 2,120,139 1,948, 369 1,976,024 1,885,359] 2 
4,966 1,996 22,259 9,990 1, 127, 193 1,048,999 1,113,949 1,005,499 
3,068 5,995 1,281 170 290,009 331,175 247,191 266,184] 3 
10, 553 13,820 3,649 218) 427,960 427,812 377,536 395,464 
27,452 13, 68% 7,860 8,424 4,315,435 3,327, 760 3,321, 069 4,218,552) 4 
64, 836 22,528 16, 829 15,519 3,978, 384 3,029, 582 8,194, 626 4,029, 996 
- 65 - - 5, 788, 875 7,604,577 5, 254, 415 5,231,485] 5 
= 20 - - 2,683,949 3,572,176 2,434, 628 2,225, 1338 
153,108 146,481 109, 110 84,912 7,522,959 9,757,954 9,461,372! 10,797,625] 6 
350, 888 194,798 129, 436 142,362! 10,308,252] 12,684,360] 12,806,128] 14, 140, 784 
11, 802 11, 262 11,302 11,401 159, 045 148,727 125,429 143,359} 7 
41,654 48, 335 45,456 39,099 550, 772 599, 206 601, 110 631, 154 
25,476 15, 463 19,960 48,991 1238, 313 107, 960 112,771 157,508] 8 
41,271 18,571 82,394 41, 250! 625, 900 655, 556 769, 394 967,995) 9 
7, 246 7,860 17,301 18, 734 640, 880 527, 384 544, 665 584,796) 10 
29,534 24,419 63,934 75,996) 2,767,395 2,261,060 2,558, 446 2,598, 324 
743,316 459, 023 391,971 240, 909 1,061,050 727, 369 688, 337 626,645) 11 
273,643 284,877 216,605 206, 196 2,272,294 2,146, 186 2,339, 232 2,234,173) 12 
147, 720 156, 527 173, 004 220,065 414,444 413, 943 507, 166 816,278] 13 
112,328 88, 487 95, 259 97, 425) 290, 820 247,957 311,076 461,018 
496, 549 424,403 442,428 326,618 8,338, 885 3, 187,814 3, 153, 743 4,149,404] 14 
4,509,316 4,699, 873 8, 847,595 3,389,549] 47,318,368] 47,614,903]. 46,036, 182 50,575, 753 
118,973 137, 826 43,159 108, 028 1, 239, 986 1, 684,811 1, 689, 730 1,516,448] 15 
229,401 241, 252 68, 640 222,067 2,264, 734 2,490, 867 2,553,403 1, 850, 385 
61,420 70,928 99, 554 449, 646 91,357 85,495 268, 725 542,769} 16 
45,411 40,014 58, 604 158, 771 67, 857 51,533 186, 943 196,318 
104, 956 149, 950 373,038 565, 396 477, 754 1,180, 500 2,418,901 4,255,283] 17 
237,678 215,956 349,113 440,105 268, 722 255,317 439, 699 519,807) 18 
1,798,931 1,841,427 8,505, 346 4, 225, 868 2,049,972). 2,183,277 4,347,116 5, 030,900 
521,595 247,357 391, 845 180, 610 544,272 265, 766 476, 299 282,814) 19 
5,541,454 2,901,827 5,448, 706 2,654, 859 5,799, 586 3, 227,847 6,710,477 4,076,338 
163, 841 201,928 181, 114 235,436 395,302 385, 289 401, 685 611,530} 20 
7,504, 226 4,945, 182 9,135, 166 7,116, 163 8, 244, 860 5,796,413] 11,459,278 9,718, 768 
194,448 238,939 200, 157 211, 687 336, 413. 371, 828 845, 098 398,445} 21 
766,460 960, 334 1,091, 781 877, 156 992,188 1,390, 657 1,580,321 1,365,070 
961, 827 1,207,377 1, 254, 238 1, 348, 096 1,816,127 2,189,483 2,405, 002 2,860,406} 22 
157,942 208, 341 178, 098 150, 057) 424,261 505, 572 494, 106 515, 108} 28 
417,170 572,851 507,301 729,672 941,591 1,111,878 1,091,213 1,389,943} 24 
296, 539 255, 562 273,359 248, 638 766, 327 699, 069 716,325 779, 848 
810, 320 623,795 909,757 928,957 1,000,485 884, 153 1,151,298 1,247,717) 25 
144, 698 132,429 86,576 89, 747; 459, 034 548,304 560, 560 678,829] 26 
- 95, 858 162,996 237,741 ~ 526, 863 520,948 808,989] 27 
- 164,175 275,031 402,276 - 816, 821 811,354 1, 263, 851 
264, 330 229, 258 234, 784 228, 849 512,002 490,981 504,440 584,079] 28 
83,788 83, 694 82,300 89, 566) 90,020 86, 200 85, 887 93,383] 29 
198, 546 203, 386 201,573 232,282 211,046 208,573 208, 248 240,401 
553, 005 591,968 576,998 634, 348 659, 654 759, 635 801, 781 990, 225] 390 
362,898 $12, 127 312, 254 323, 922 985, 489 1, 000, 885 1, 228, 103 1,389,024) 31 
563, 813 469,936 406,173 241, 781 915, 873 823,615 749,943 644, 860} 32 
725,179 650,775 696, 506 536, 672 971,059 917, 832 1,094, 640 1,135,201] 33 
86,012 66,475 144, 399 83, 830) 1,296,149 1,034,378 1,279, 584 1,401,375] 34 
318,385 229,189 200,772 163,429 979, 920 949, 184 824, 954 932,404] 35 
1,178,911 1,231,818 2,079, 504 1,844,041 2,070, 332 1,979,913 2,798,040 2,476, 783] 36 
7,388, 865 7,596,945 8,921,803 8,334,081] 14,059,946) 15,194,055} 17,203,694] 18,505,181 
74,763,836) 64,002,595] 79,105,295) 66,925,517) 173,795,660) 165,440,757| 184,761,831] 183,583,931 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
————— LITE 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manufactured- 
i Ravlroad ties 2esre. rete teams 6..ci errors a - - - 
Saw-mill products— 
Lumber, dressed on one side— 
2 Cherry, chestnut, and hickory........ a = = = = 
3 Gum WOO dings teeter aero cette Mft. - - - 2 
$ - - - 208 
4 Oatley Sie taseh ace risieets wee als. ert Gres M ft. = = = = 
g 2 = = 
5 Pitch pimoncs. ..csnassiciesios- oscar M ft. - - 16 - 
$ - - 434 - 
6 Whitewood.............. Mays aos eackonateys Mit. - = = = 
g 2 = = = 
q OTRO hans ican Apion 4 ic aCe eis aa ee $ 9,024 3,572 11,522 10,786 
8 Lumber, dressed on one side and edges .M ft. - il - 12 
$ 59 87 - 850 
9 Werteersitrcncmns acco ieee nin =. siete este meysts $ 734 2,860 3, 676 1,484 
10 Other saw-mill products.............-.. $ 900 25 13 30 
11 Other unmanufactured or partially manu- 
{ACEUTEMUWOOUsE Acc seve Bee es deere $ 11,213 8, 800 5, 281 3, 259 
Total wood, unmanufactured or partially 
TOAMUMACHUPEA: oh ce cr one cake tutes $ 21,930 15,344 20, 926 16, 617 
Wood, manufactured— 
12 Barrels, Gini pty.is aac camels eiacrsetacierte ste No. 2,633 2,312 2,156 2,799 
$ 10,406 19, 162 20, 606 24, 813 
43: Stawes OffOalkesyacaic ster saeco wea teteteteue te xs = = - - 
44: (Other cooperavess. «... pasateicles cl lek itetestare $ 80 136 122 194 
AGT] B' Corlcst ce tte erin ote eet es eee RT lb. 24,556 48, 274 47,252 65, 842 
$ 25, 693 55,935 52,560 69,513 
16'| “Other conkmirse castes eens ace $ 2,786 4,859 4,776 6, 142 
17 Turned and carved wood...........-..-++- $ 11,755 11,953 16, 754 21,026 
1S ViheeWoodapulp ies hour en cake era aicion eles cwt. - 8 13 - 
$ - 51 68 - 
19 1D [01 sree Rec crcorey Gi cae OMe neo sonal $ = = - ~ 
20 | Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 2,155 2,104 1,112 1,258 
947 Murtitire: ones os eee teas oe aeline eee $ 158,719 153, 781 168, 04 250,485 
22 Other wood manufactures.............-05+ $ 168, 828 157, 743 188,772 175, 400 
Total wood, manufactured............ $ 380,422 405,724 452,812 548,776 
Total wood and wood products........ $ 402,352 421,068 473,738 565,393 
Paper— 
Do uliee NewSHOArG ss ostien cet recite aac ies erent lb. 78, 804 74,914 86, 966 82,178 
$ 9,342 7,975 6, 843 6,041 
PHM Stra WHOARC.. a8 macs coleman ise acs steleret staan Ib. 1,881 6, 601 10,184 73,673 
$ 74 211 320 1,560 
25 @therpapemboards. cee csreieveiae $ 19,316 18,126 24,732 35,731 
OGL) rb raN ins MAVCTan 7. cacldistet eee ck tei $ 165, 916 185, 420 164, 128 182,577 
O71 MEWTADDINS DADCTsmase oo eee ae cs cote teens lb. 411,373 324, 623 180,05 313,801 
$ 44,431 36,371 16, 226 26,918 
28 | Writing paper and stationery, n.O.p........ $ 73,565 78.984 95, 024 133, 609 
OO HME nic ODOR eet ln satiate cicis slacslerereeaatere M 12,570 11,749 11,542 9, 223 
27,195 34, 567 31,186 27,759 
30 Wall paper nc siriete. cies /cbe clelee etetare!sinie bietesertots roll 129, 636 336, 244 375,429 525,780 
$ 46,895 82, 437 85,487 101,801 
Ot lie Other Paper y. seca vce cme ciecte s wialeintoltestere $ 268, 324 375, 800 380, 681 433,444 
32 Paper boxes and containers..............0 $ 14, 246 15, 214 19, 674 20,916 
33 | Other manufactures of paper....... mtctiaae $ 300,459 329, 252 312, 807 390,188 
MotalpAperin ces «<eictoete tive <clec closest $ 969,763|' 1,164,357}. 1,137,108} 1,360,544 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


—OOOooooNoeeoaeooas$S<S< S—SSSSSSSS—e 


United States. All Countries. 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
803,777 581,097 614, 228 435,706 815,560 581,097 614, 228 435,706} 1 
1,072, 760 755, 877 749, 250 453,122 1,080, 094 755, 877 749, 250 453, 122 
8, 800 7,407 8, 766 6, 691 8, 800 7,407 8, 766 6,691] 2 
729,583 522,186 620,117 404, 556 729, 583 522,186 620, 117 404, 556 
13,348 10, 459 16,382 20,319 13, 432 10,480 16,550 20,372) 3 
672, 330 456, 809 855, 114 1, 047, 827 679, 215 458, 654 875, 027 1,052,767 
36, 965 33,574 35,575 42,593; 36,993 33,591 35, 667 42,596] 4 
2,678, 983 2,287, 77 2,404,979 2,903,181 2,683, 431 2,243, 870 2,412,876 2,903,563 
42,711 25, 004 21,600 33, 245) 42,718 25, 004 21,616 33,245) 5 
1, 665, 873 957,587 819, 723 1, 266,419 1, 665, 970 957,587 820, 157 1, 266, 441 
4,616 3,811 5,978 7,718 4,616 3,811 5,978 7,718] 6 
368,116 269, 619 345, 344 420, 694 368, 116 269, 619 345,344 420, 694 
2, 835,332 2,393,478 2,553,517 8,478, 125 2,863,944 2,436, 861 2,630, 757 3,541,068} 7 
4,384 3, 697 4,562 7,176 4,398 3, 707 4,641 7,216] 8 
228, 236 168, 986 223,715 345, 147 228, 875 169, 299 228,724 346, 680 
464,443 460, 034 639, 748 768, 105 465,177 462, 894 643, 424 769,713] 9 
432,769 479,970 424, 604 883, 540 457,483 497,811 424,715 883,635] 10 
801, 860 474, 964 628, 485 881, 604 941,525 566, 859 723,301 1,061,870) 11 
11,950, 285 9,177,287] 10,259,596 12, 852,320)| 12,163,413 9,341,517} 10,473, 692 13,104, 109 
136, 522 126, 608 195,176 214,731 142,384 132,090 199, 764 221,763) 12 
197,041 223,422 393, 368 368, 056 217,492 250, 729 421,968 404, 522 
5,907 5, 883 6, 049 5,929 5,907 5, 883 6, 049 5,929] 13 
371,426 350, 248 309, 509 395, 998) 371,426 350, 248 309, 509 395, 998 
110, 743 130,135 230, 258 220, 536) 110, 823 130,343 231,293 220,844] 14 
109,312 36, 685 54, 278 62, 166 364,177 315, 759 324,416 423,516] 15 
78,454 30, 364 40,037 52, 205 211,538 174,578 186, 690 263, 033 
226,075 224, 221 318, 434 276, 768 313,460 323, 631 434, 306 519,843] 16 
944,926 744, 327 884, 881 898,774 957, 767 761, 865 905, 716 924,394] 17 
338, 950 466, 737 426, 287 464, 433 390, 126 497, 857 429,962 464,455} 18 
941,464 1, 366, 367 1,150,509 1, 257,578 1,035, 433 1,422,372 1,157,362 1,257, 635 
431, 625 314, 338 358, 135 391,354 431, 649 314,338 358, 135 391,354] 19 
356, 873 334, 520 320, 254 370,750 359, 426 339, 892 328,365 374,502] 20 
946, 400 972,776 941,914 1,476,208 1, 234,465 1,313, 723 1,291,183 1,957,739] 24 
2,201,076 2,208, 817 2,386, 738 2,625, 708 2,505, 996 2,572, 042 2,757,334 3,047,721] 22 
6, 806, 103 6, 899, 535 7,334, 037 8,333, 935) 7,749,475 7,953, 761 8,376, 861 9,757,585 
18,756,388] 16,076,822) 17,593,633 21,186, 255)| 19,912,888 17,295,278! 18,850,553 22,861, 694 
7,980,591 8, 845, 614 9,691,919 7,394, 849) 8, 067, 088 8,928, 897 9,821, 859 7,484, 656] 23 
393,791 873,418 388, 088 356, 398 404, 284 381,796 396,090 362,911 
6,148,299] 11,552,440] 11,899,366 19, 026, 112 6,171,964] 11,604,191 12,016,435} 19,209,496] 24 
171,576 258, 093 304,015 499, 156 172,051 289,009 306, 273 502, 695 
275,131 261,216 385, 651 708,731 296,597 283,525 414, 533 747,904] 25 
461, 766 408, 658 310, 732 429, 285 636, 796 603, 292 489,121 632, 867| 26 
6, 824, 872 6, 756, 429 6, 769,516 6, 681,919 8,729,956 8, 609, 663 8,153,071 9,641,227] 27 
428,574 318, 139 287,973 825,429 564, 890 437,790 373,153 491, 834 
132,536 115,126 144,215 230,774 213, 244 212,948 270, 690 419,576] 28 
60, 794 54,490 54,066 51,289 74, 297 69,489 67,719 63,748] 29 
128,218 112,811 103,470 107, 844 157,147 149, 394 142,779 145, 527 
2,519, 263 2,462, 299 1,993, 654 2,338, 853 2,678, 665 2,846, 266 2,443, 203 2,919,378] 30 
429,404 376,510 334, 679 358,195 491,349 478, 653 447,219 481,035 
2,171, 822 1, 824, 887 1, 840,479 2,369,178 2,930,441 2,663, 801 2,757, 887 3,422,249] 31 
963,948 932,445 1,079, 438 1,101,045 992, 809 967,492 1,123, 620 1,145,757} 32 
2,140, 681 2,121,750 2,164,910 2,335, 893 2,522,712 2,627,366 2,682,373 3,007,227] 33 
7,697,447, 7,183,058 7,343, 650 8, 821,928 9,382, 620 9, 095, 066 9,403,738} 11,359,582 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


AOTt- Wwe 


Items. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
--concluded. 


Books and printed matter— 


Newspapers and magazines..............-- $ 
Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 


Advertising pamphlets, cards, etc......... lb. 
$ 
Ihabelsstacs tickets, ete ais.) =1.eeeo der $ 
Bibles, hbyiansbooks) 6t@ aera sei $ 
Text DOOKBaec cn cadre ar yeercaedei esos Mreteneoners $ 
Other books and printed matter........... $ 
Total books and printed matter......... $ 


Total Wood, Wood Productsand Paper $ 


V. Iron and Its Products. 


$ 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
PT DV NOW ey eins ee onsale rae incace ole cela eine, ton 
$ 
Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... cewt. 
$ 
Other pigs, ingots, blooms and billets..... $ 


Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets... $ 


Scrapiron Oy steel... ..wiee ames clara tele ee a $ 
Castings and forgings— 
Axles; partsand blanks. annem... cence $ 
Locomotive and car wheel tires........... cewt. 
$ 
Other castings and forgings...............- $ 
Total castings and forgings............- $ 
Rolling mill products— 
Bandcands HOOD san. samira cists oie tavalaheier tats cwt. 
$ 
Bars and rails— 
Ra thwalyar ail saeenyclteersrate elcsal-talelorieleiee=atere ton 
$ 
Other barsand railigaemeerias. nie ae $ 
Plates and sheets— 
Bolen plate wce wants ieee omratels Wereteve anette ioe cwt. 
Canadariplatesscncnosoeh cect aiken oe 
AP IHNSGMDIA COS =e nn een eree leis ioe atace ol eleleter oho cwt. 
$ 


Plates not less than 30 in. by } in. n.o.p.. ewt. 
$ 


Sheets, No. 14 gauge and thinner, n.o.p.. cwt. 


Gallvanrzedvecces canter serine sors ites iene cwt. 
$ 
Slkelp fOr Pipe seer <icteverraers formu s stereo sharia rotete cewt. 
$ 
Other plates and sheets..............5++ cwt. 
$ 
124i EP nanan Soe meae Stipice COE AO OMInEEAS To OU cewt. 
$ 
Mlatieye-DAr DIADKS. «estes siseresistecis cists ctl $ 
IBTICGOS tanec Ake Aekaacteincs ores ars racine $ 
Othen'structuralirOMs cee aerye ct ee ielele’ eke cwt. 
$ 
Total rolling mill products............ $ 


1 Subject to revision. 


United Kingdom. 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
11,357 9, 280 7,986 9,942 
96, 594 110, 148 122,355 141,276 

398, 053 500, 006 473, 836 321,321 
163, 743 200, 442 193,451 145,393 
49,146 52,001 62, 622 61,0386 
170, 665 143, 251 158, 198 189, 834 
404, 272 493,123 447,466 473,528 
793,327 844,436 870, 740 971,152 
1, 689, 104 1, 852, 676 1, 862,818 1,992,161 
3,061,219 3,438,101 3,473, 664 3,918,098 
314 - - 
4,851 - - 
11,212 6, 706 4,077 5,275 
281,378 133, 847 0, 125) 89, 560 
135,029 133, 904 68, 263 42,857 
523,796 448,107 267,132 135,454 
50,328 27,951 18,614 15, 238 
855, 502 609,905 362, 871 240, 252 
2,000 4,825 bi - 
10,579 BEEPS: 14, 520 8,528 
108,973 118, 953 64,526 63, 698 
530, 992 542,09 804,175 297,400 
48,741 27,670 57, 698 27,304 
590,312 585,085 376, 393 333, 232 
191, 698 135, 364 202,082 141,586 
1,308, 049 551,006 658, 833 451,716 
580 151 35 6 
17,451 5,366 2,518 272 
376, 724 821,446 668, 651 825, 243 
1,313 1,746 - 587 
3,807 4,201 - 1,077 
111,427 92,945 90,786 66, 886 
445,709 390,939 338,320 255,491 
591,480 695,918 865,596 367,456 

3, 238,525 38, 682,006 4,266,014 1,850, 503 

64,451 78,767 11, 260 6, 674 
132, 863 146, 459 19, 266 10, 652 
128, 812 138,911 99,214 77,168 
469, 202 489, 900 337,816 251,673 
137, 763 264,771 197,814 153, 189 
668, 882 1,270,569 876, 835 650, 507 

43, 857 71,212 56, 296 4,373 
113, 064 184,057 156, 594 15,324 

91,156 61,015 29,904 14, 036 
237,110 146, 221 74,550 31,464 

526 69, 750 36, 264 - 
2,305 94,148 47,772 - 
- 5,616 - - 

69, 335 194, 034 57,525 - 
377,072 219, 096 79,743 21,886 
795,974 451, 290 141,324 44,368 

7,879,000 8,487,258 7,646, 018 4,388, 284 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. = 
TL — [e) 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 


CN ee ey Sey 


2,719,626] 2,758,566} 2,980,896}  3,252,607|| 2,733,039} 2,775,883] 2,991,993] 3,266,974 
765, 825 748, 220 826,988) 1,297,058 897,173 917,280} 1,012,797) 1,542,937 
3,793,995} 3,835,899] 4,494,009]  5,034,802]) 4,240,083} 4,395,428} 5,045,113] 5,409,408 
1,645,393 1,694,270} 1,863,260) 2,094,444] 1,821,473 1,913,751 2,081,563} 2,259,953 
338, 973 300, 136 323,376 300, 214 407, 220 365, 198 404, 832 381,497 
148,995 132,971 151, 208 174, 880 400, 784 417,007 437,107 511, 468 
510, 628 466,530 478, 967 560, 152 978,480} 1,023,191 985,436} 1,100,308 
3,479,494) 3,343,023} 3,152,986] 3,434,854) 4,443,156] 4,382,729} 4,235,077| 4,677,885 


9,608,984) 9,443,716] 9,777,681) 11,114, 209)). 11,681,325] 11,795,039] 12,148,805} 18,741,022 
36,062,769) 32,653,591) 34,715,233) 41,122,392] 40,976,833} 38,185,383] 40,403,096] 47,962,298 


SIA Wwe 


1,296, 253 685, 990 692, 030 984,173|| 1,807,223 911,586) 1,053,593 1,445,504} 8 
4,360, 298 1,798,719 1,607,739) 2,242,208) 5,437,004) 2,333,107} 2,020,285} 2,835,159 


28, 213 19, 685 21,984 26,324 39, 564 27,509 27,779 34,569] 9 
679, 952 385,070 410,509 486, 458 964, 560 539,538 516, 238 623, 182 

51, 806 19,832 7,796 6,089 187, 087 158, 427 83,559 58,217) 10 
326, 325 98, 165 114, 737 139, 674 851,340 567,970 413, 824 333,440 


486, 215 475,397 366, 001 455, 614 646,319 649, 818 638, 050 677,426) 11 
1,492, 492 958, 632 891, 247 1,081,746), 2,462,219] 1,757,326] 1,568,112 1, 634, 048 
689, 121 466, 356 554,135 906, 180 729,301 496, 862 671,435 926,361} 12 
2,406,649) 2,057,925} 3,499,370} 2,629,340] 2,417,228] 2,073,248} 3,513,890] 2,638,166] 13 
177,731 103,061 79, 988 122, 604 287,275 222,034 144,700 186,598] 14 
788, 284 440,214 352,411 523,705]} 1,321,225 982,391 657, 639 822,394 
1,151,875 806, 532 862,082 1,264, 895} 1,200,829 834,511 920,215) 1,304,173) 15 


4,346,808} 3,304,671 4,713,863) 4,417,940) 4,939,282} 3,890,150) 5,091,744) 4,764,733 


1,635,989 907,873] 1,020,968} 1,310,541 1, 839, 961 1,051,059} 1,236,716} 1,508,072) 16 
7,487,007} 3,639,255] 3,656,943) 4,604,861) 8,901,349} 4,339,135} 4,408,557] 5,216,868 


57, 084 10,718 18,782 26, 024 57, 867 13,165 21,197 27,875) 17 
2,093, 164 433, 988 616,402 840, 141 2,116,057 505, 045 674, 704 890, 692 
3,978,918} 3,359,282) 4,989,151 5,729,580)| 4,387,617) 4,396,413 6,079,273] 7,419,031) 18 


168, 181 136,540 89, 022 179, 733 171,377 138,353 89, 176 189,538) 19 
512,321 354, 565 195, 095 431,987 520, 686 359, 616 195,369 451,407 
170,328 68, 327 128, 883 122,012 281, 890 161,272 220,080 188,990} 20 


817,331 327,142 547,380 514,992|/| 1,263,615 718, 081 887, 225 770, 871 
704,910 509,075 740,408 1,065,092) 1,296,390) 1,204,993 1,602,038) 1,432,558} 21 
3,860,437} 2,812,833) 3,934,732} 5,781,061 7,098,962} 6,494,839} 8,200,879} 7,631,628 
739, 093 471,578 747,337 964, 303; 818, 929 565, 821 799,273} 1,088,996} 22 
1,970, 083 977,845} 1,403,059} 1,931,217] 2,134,690 1,152,628) 1,485,454; 2,100,039 
765,371 575, 700 921,400) 1,112,163 894,583 715,502) 1,026,687) 1,284,433) 23 
3,742,319} 2,475,866} 3,501,906} 4,129,581]) 4,213,300} 2,969,630} 3,852,778} 4,479,610 
455,703 316, 067 397,958 388, 102 593, 466 580, 838 595, 841 546,759} 24 
2,236,923} 1,505,754) 1,721,217) 1,693,655)) 2,905,805} 2,776,323) 2,598,562) 2,358,816 
1,915,285) 1,736,580} 1,887,717) 2,205,717) 1,959,142) 1,807,792} 1,944,013) 2,232,369] 25 
4,672,309} 3,525,186] 3,723,586)  4,468,373]| 4,785,373} 3,709,243) 3,880,180} 4,515,179 


428,969 372,058 588,464 683, 651 527,001 436,441 642,491 792,280) 26 
1,302, 623 974, 706 1,427,240) 1,601,316)) 1,554,545 1,126,920} 1,540,250) 1,777,889 

303,428 240, 163 241,419 201, 820 304, 505 450, 094 800,518 955, 824] 27 
747, 842 548, 605 499, 296 428, 641 751, 709 846,940) 1,243, 823 1,409, 732 

7,322 79, 948 19,528 131, 856 7,322 85,559 19,523 131,856) 28 

55, 255 27,473 20, 967 72,723 124, 590 232,048 78,492 72,723) 29 

2,906,726] 2,050,973] 2,616,753] 3,510,683)! 3,318,805} 2,326,417] 2,819,649] 3,738,540) 30 
7,586,904) 4,417,721 5,127,920) 7,112,711 8,449,598] 4,944,138) 5,436,428 7,466, 721 


41,070,758) 25,454,164) 31,384,417 39,472, 695 49,215,218] 34,656,558) 40,581,492] 46,693,062 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


i |Boiler tubesiee cee mn. een va. ener $ 
2. |P Castaron pipes eet. seer es aoe ewt 
$ 
3 | Seamless tubing not less than 33c. per lb.. cwt. 
4) sOther tubes) pipes: ete.4s.c- jas. 15s ee ore $ 
Wire— 
oA Barbed fencing seh ... akin anit een cwt. 
$ 
6 Galvanized, No. 9, 12 and 13 gauge, not 
telegraph or telephone................0% cwt. 
$ 
Ti heasteel.wite [Or rope ssc. decene eins nose ates cwt. 
$ 
8 | Wire rope, twisted wire, clothes lines, wire 
Cable! ClO PDO Spice eee eee 
91 IO thernt as oie ee ete aioe ke tle $ 
10) | @iaingy ie ae tee SAI ag 3 Ral $ 
Engines and boilers— 
if) SEngines, automobrles. eens. |. eee No. 
$ 
12.| Engines, internal combustion, other....... No. 
$ 
13 | Locomotives and parts...................- No. 
14 Other boilers, engines, etc................. $ 
Total engines and boilers.............. $ 
Farm implements and machinery— 
15 Creamseparatorss:... Se ee eee No. 
$ 
16 Other dairy machinery. ..q- acc. .s.-sobok $ 
Vi tpblarvesterswen:-aricta.t yee es op cesne Meteo No. 
18 | Other harvesting implements and mach- 
; TOT CS Cretan sc hemi Gee rene EP ere ee 
Planting and tillage— 
19 Drillsandspants, <0 see. Aenea NOS 
g 
20 Ploughstandipartsy. seer eee $ 
a1 Other planting. 2p haeewuL. eee $ 
Seed separation— 
22 Threshing machine separators........... No. 
$ 
23 Threshing machine separator parts...... $ 
24 Banning millatys 90. eae ae Cone cd $ 
25 Traction engines for farm purposes, not 
over.$1 400 cashs 2s ener. | eens No 
26 Other farm tractors, parts and repairs.. $ 
27 Other farm implements:................ $ 
Total farm implementsand machinery $ 
Hardware and cutlery— 
Per i@utlery a se eae ee nee rnc eee $ 
Hardware— 
29 Nats S witGan:. esate Miche ae eee ewt. 
$ 
30 Other nails, spikes, tacks..............- $ 
31 INeedles‘andi pins a... cee sees $ 
32 Nutsiandsboltse sc, ties eae cwt. 
$ 
33 Screws....... ees obo cor ee oat. $ 
34 Other hardware - eerie eee $ 
Total hardware and cutlery........... $ 


V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 


Tubes, pipes and fittings— 


i Subiect to revision. 


1924 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
85,028 42, $41 21,703 18,093 
50, 840 26, 463 30,746 26,951 
104.029 65,833 63,589 59,540 
4.259 2’ 811 17,922 10,753 
49950 31,369 146,557 98, 895 
369,037 144’ 356 81,143; 243,019 
2 14 2 366 

a 109 8 869 
2 20 808 108 

fi 96 2,357 389 
87, 253 50,177 59,613 79, 402 
684) 901 356,867| 411.2701 483,078 
800,538} 244, 191 198,130| 235, 836 
199,906} 312,617 308,826] «279/583 
235,746, 209,704, 201,933) 221.570 
8 7 15 s 

6,213 5,386 7,764 iS 
115 188 217 408 
54,057| 234,708] 443,751 192,861 
es 227,170 15,050 301, 926 
248,722| 255,994) - 262,381 279,994 
308,992| 723,258] 728,946, 774, 781 
313 130 943 235 
10,973 1,748 25, 984 7,218 
3° 105 3,300 339 11530 
7,868 6.205 7,397 9, 663 

1 2 2 1 
88 152 e 444 

193 153 170 708 

681 2,611 2,957 3,265 

2 2 . e 

2, 425 148 ‘ z 
= ss 15 1,814 

= 293 109 E 

50 e = = 
31,030 = = 3 
‘ 534 158 1,178 

48, 156 51,363 59,246 108” 638 
104,519 66,437 96, 375 134, 458 
686,790| 672,083 713, 753 714,914 
202 80 1,003 3,429 
1,301 514 3’ 485 9, 448 
11569 6, 124 8,828 5,861 
2921532 163,192 180/304 2127714 
3° 203 4/218 778 1'180 
11,945 18,126 5, 821 7,413 
385 1.438 2) 811 11520 
138, 924 130,812 152° 041 116/222 
1,063,446] 992,289] 1,067,043] 1,068,091 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


1924. 


1,070,739 
10, 435 
49,634 
38, 233 

277,108 

1,954,530 


133,466 
568, 715 


206,117 
664, 645 
1,592 
16, 643 


113,382 
1,027,117 
466,513 


33,736 
5,050, 089 
6,53 
985,301 
96 


636, 145 
1,681,948 


8,353,483 


8, 757 
420, 865 
63, 762 
3,332 
539, 924 


210, 289 


1, 623 
57,551 
849,210 
234,771 


3,074 
2,778,743 
715, 630 
71,012 


5,035 
3,338, 194 
1,346, 495 

943,568 


1927.1 


1,998, 063 


106,571 
386, 456) 


198, 960 
530, 853 
13, 124 
93, 832) 


75, 056) 
771, 698 
728,518 


90, 050) 

10, 609, 398) 
13,995 
1,339, 646 
44 

304, 172 


1,819, 973 
nee 


14,073, 189 


703,919 


1924. 


1, 163, 818 
116, 205 
256, 245 

42,492 
319,358 
2,314, 439 


133, 466 
568,715 


206,117 
664, 645 

88, 845 
681,544 


921,796 
1,229,728 
704,810 


33, 744 
5,056,302 
6, 650 
1,045, 614 
96 


636, 145 
1,950, 839 


8, 688, 900 


12,030 
509,973 
67,214 
3,332 
539, 924 


220,321 


1,624 
57,639 
849,403 
235,476 


3,076 
2,781,168 
715, 630 
71,012 


5,085 
3,369, 224 
1,346, 609 
1,002, 692 


All Countries. 


1925. 


684, 725 
146,055 
305, 996 
39, 679 
279, 182 
1,154,472 


104,916 
369,121 


133, 556 
389, 831 
55,553 
399, 223 


328,506 
1,065, 642 
633,778 


30, 722 
4,313,598 
5, 802 


957,298 
48 

651, 166 
1,419,279 


7,341,341 


10,998 
408, 787 
37,606 
1,091 
216,427 


123,465 


1,286 
93,415 
613,998 
136,000 


1,236 
1,008, 837 
472,380, 
45, 866 


2,078 
1,324, 347 
915,005 
1,098, 853 


1926. 


893, 993 
243,819 
491,335 
70, 064 
488, 459 
1, 608,319 


76,035 
253, 617 


220,153 
577,275 

74,778 
548,360 


257, 848 
1,152,931 
725,593 


76, 639 


6 
587,711 
1,488,348 


12,861,592 


18,055 
742,794 
67,557 
2,161 
389, 998 


176, 162 


3,769 
346, 004 
1, 123, 687 
384,571 


2,281 
1,930, 539 
514,776 
51,448 


6,762 
4,991,673 
1,280, 297 
1,337, 144 


1927.1 


11,570,014 


393, 236 


9,169 

50, 240 
70,569 
189, 141 
24, 898 
344,370 
138, 892 
1,058, 364 


2, 244, 812 


United States. 

1925. 1926. 
613, 502 799,364 
24,959 32, 163 
72, 667 106, 883 
36,306 50,538 
244,457 335, 258 
1,003,459) 1,521,874 
104, 322 57, 879 
367,387 202, 286 
133,524 188, 974 
389, 688 504, 034 
5,376 15,165 
42,356 137,090 
81,727 52,982 
732, 182 727,917 
421,660 515, 873 
30,725 76, 624 
4,308,212). 9,237,454 
5, 606 9,278 
720,232} 1,084,494 
48 65 
423,996 572, 661 
1,156,472} 1,210,343 
6,608,912} 12,108,770 
5,581 10, 614 
263, 621 545,111 
32,876 65, 240 
1,091 2,161 
216,427 389,998 
116,197 166, 967 
1,285 3,769 
93,348 346, 004 
613,756] 1, 123,324 
133, 128 373, 594 
1,234 2,281 
1,008,689} 1,930,539 
472,380 514, 761 
44,962 51,051 
2,078 6,762 
1,324,347) 4,991,673 
914,459] 1,280,139 
1,035,951 1,273,102 
6,270,141} 13,051,503 
319,519 313,719 
4,359 16,947 
26,498 61,055 
39, 132 38,917 
149,305 159, 894 
18, 270 28,459 
232,949 315, 828 
116, 853 108,041 
843,356 916,352 
1,727,612} 1,913,806 


2,118, 253) 


11,766, 285 


1,584, 556 


9,372 
51,549 
76, 189 

419,379 
28,105 
356, 322 
139,356 
1, 220, 704 


3, 848, 055 


6,494, 986 


1,351,547 


6,095 
31,171 
46, 462 

325,417 
22,493 
251,329 
118,579 
1,000, 809 


3,125,314 


13,336, 650 


1,428,084 


31,228 
98,719 
48,593 
353,901 
29,705 
324, 191 
114, 041 
1,114, 227 


3,481,756 


ao - BO we 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. Items. 


United Kingdom. 


| | 


V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 


Machinery (except agricultural)— 


i | “Sewing machines... see aes eee No. 
2| Sewing machine parts and attachments.... $ 
3 | Washing machines, domestic.............. No. 
$ 
4 | Other household machinery............... $ 
5 Rocks drall suayes macys oe aeierior ein os corer No. 
$ 
6 | Other mining and metallurgical........... $ 
Office or business— 
7 NO Gye Wy sor cles ecvevssace te aera ane Save No. 
$ 
8 My O writing: ja7..ces icc » eyens cesta coe artnet No. 
$ 
9 O00) Oi ce) RAT oes CANS OO oe $ 
Printing and bookbinding— 
10 PEINbING DECSSCAIe eT eee tones $ 
11 Typesetting machines.................2. $ 
12 Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 
13 | Coke and gas machinery.................. $ 
4s Cranesjandidermeks* tinct ae No. 
$ 
15.) Soe one eq mpnIeNntan..ermeaacc emcees $ 
167| poMetal-workane: MiOspe- seu cee ote cers $ 
17 Papenand pulpit. 0: seni chccks ¢ on eee $ 
18" | Peumps, power, and parted one tee dees No. 
$ 
19) Rolling onl imachines tee eee ee $ 
20 Shovels, steam and electric..............- No. 
$ 
OL (EAL OxUlen. 7.5 asda ces tei eee nas aictan $ 


Total machinery (except agricultural). $ 


POLURS ONAN RE, iit AMEN athe Sain clo Bc AAEIO OO an $ 
Stamped and coated products— 
otal EVE NCER OREN Seana aR Ans 6 4 ee Am aAOACRa Or Ean $ 
20 OUT i o,. pear aero aoe creer ee ce een $ 
26 |Tools and hand implements...............-+ $ 
Vehicles— 
Aa |) AtcOMmO mes ireiy tiene ernmiecie seat ete No. 
$ 
eo | Automobiles, passenger... ..2-a.s-0e-5- No. 
$ 
29a) MeALLOIMO DLIGIDATUSwentniceacine er ctaese $ 
30 Raithway cars, allakindse vases cscs ee No. 
$ 
31 Railway cats, pants Olmert: csi ceecer $ 
S24 Other vehiclesOLirons nse. itotcmet os $ 
Total webiclesier. st cramaekecuce ee $ 
$3. | Drums, tanks, cylinders. 14.0.0 ese acee ee $ 
Sea MUNIN Gs er) 2 oe ae cc ae ee oi ee nee $ 


38 | Valves 
$9 |Articles for ship-building.................... $ 
40 |Other iron and steel 


! Subject to revision, 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 

648 1,103 960 5,964 

22, 663 33,176 24,523 115,283 
68, 502 250,177 306, 355 243,779 
52 1 z 1 
4,585 315 = 398 
1,261 467 354 370 

= 3 14 11 

= 18, 639 20, 224 7,746 
142,042 218, 811 251,952 372, 424 
S 9 = a 

= 11,367 = 12 

13 13 5 9 

856 581 361 363 

489 1,451 4,285 7,825 
48,773 44,056 41,150 65, 182 
816 98 75 37 
13,276 8,263 22,950 39, 883 
= 281, 165 150, 601 68,017 

23 11 20 10 
100,794 41,991 57,056 11,376 
= 253, 865 291,769 361,414 

129, 641 83,614 50,491 119,736 
647, 849 252,522) 1,312,044 820, 836 
63 124 60 71 

35, 859 61,756 36, 861 70,377 
= 2,831 326 1,012 

= = 1 Ss 

= . 10,480 * 
1,291,730 705, 526 870, 168 641,419 
817,811 963,947 839,048] 1,387,696 
3,326,940] 3,234,618] 4,291,073] 4,335,185 
2,012 2,118 1,733 1,760 
10,299 93,452 28, 095 33,092 
117, 664 126,337 146, 090 146, 100 
234, 902 208, 706 240,410 266, 131 
18 37 30 78 
52,227 80, 155 75, 760 186,014 
30 30 7 lil 
150,382 111,399 166,909 175,468 
41,910 53,573 56,313 69,476 
45 68 30 24 

5, 852 4,118 4,709 1,098 
11,279 47,504 106,586 110,990 
73, 789 70, 825 77,906 113,402 
335,439 367,574 488, 183 656,448 
12, 692 22, 402 32, 508 34,913 
3,821 3,781 7,601 19,437 
a 440 = 153 

z 1,461 S 355 

442 629 315 429 
2,525 2,974 1,523 2,512 
2,412 4,774 1, 669 2,254 
33,229 37, 658 52, 838 31,470 
65,518 134,762 140, 856 131,546 
784, 356 796,771 759, 420 267,778 
18,241,866] 17,794,428] 17,907,204] 15,008,951 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927.1 
a a 

4,942 5,553 7,549 11,110 5,601 6,558 8,517 17,121 
191,794 219,541 307,999 436,319 215,189 252,901 332, 752 555, 052 
425,231 333, 047 416,017 186, 245 493,733 584,469 722, 642 430,176 
9,126 10,909 13, 295 15,491 9,181 10,910 13,297 15,492 
560, 859 642, 735 792,071} 1,069,795 565, 723 643,050 792,131] 1,070,193 
133,018 162, 653 127,035 144,477 134,394 163, 264 131,310 146, 724 
~ 680 1,168 1,467 - 683 1,182 1,478 
- 540,913 421,585 483,525 = 559,592 441,809 491,271 
1,746, 074 785,754) 1,559,933) 2,528,079|| 1,888,789} 1,004,565) 1,811,888} 2,900,654 
3.308 3,568 3,752 4,181 3,312 3,607 3,796 4,191 
606, 066 498,751 510, 626 668,171 607, 296 518,010 520,044 670,770 
12, 205 8,451 11,390 14, 088 12,219 8,753 11,411 14, 103 
661,363 486, 192 685,273 806, 462 662, 234 487, 687 686, 030 807,063 
429, 243 438,175 512,003 591,297 429,725 439, 626 516, 288 599, 122 
912,334} 1,382,906] 1,211,163] 1,488,097 978,895] 1,462,758] 1,307,922) 1,596,174 
795, 234 660, 690 487,923 671, 761 796, 050 660, 788 487,998 672,041 
489, 858 458, 222 577, 088 563, 692 505, 351 470, 828 608, 295 626, 281 
- 228,979 110,727 174,416 = 510, 144 261,328 242, 433 
124 120 170 166 147 131 190 176 
511,194 539, 704 548,530 583, 582) 611, 988 581, 695 605, 586 594,958 
~ 550, 344 676,470 741,976 _ 813,489 980,291] 1,112,988 
2,068,976} 1,002,534) 1,946,339] 2,122,060] 2,364,652) 1,154,075} 2,021,897) 2,279,377 
493, 253 669,733] 1,192,726] 3,530,648] 1,150,692 922,255| 2,534,693) 4,466,465 
4,861 4, 222 6,143 7,380 4,928 4,348 6, 206 7,468 
850, 700 594,507 948,579 881, 810 887,437 656, 482 987,999 967,553 
201,587 150,531 159, 208 238,495 201,587 153,362 159,534 239,507 
Q7 28 54 51 27 28 55 51 
242,150 300, 833 469,714 562, 005) 242,150 300, 833 480, 194 562, 005 
2,103,671) 2,117,290] 2,434,880] 2,844,413] 3,412,840] 2,865,276] 3,383,649] 3,855,639 
11,218,830] 9,447,311] 11,081,177] 14,392,778] 12,120,202] 10,617,066] 12,257,389] 16,195,228 
24,636,435) 22,211,345) 27,177,066] 35,710,103] 28,268,927] 25,822,215) 32,031,669] 41,081,674 
291,363 164, 202 194,775 187,860 293,541 166, 787 196,527 190,009 
544, 691 555, 588 643, 500 644, 662 558, 582 579, 786 673,910 679, 371 
793, 343 817,351 964,563] 1,206,586 935,896] 1,016,158] 1,157,614] 1,413,612 
1,651,996] 1,325,072] 1,580,225} 1,781,953/| 1,964,791] 1,645,117) 2,053,815) 2,409,152 
1,308 890 1,153 2,470 1,340 934 1,189 2,548 
1,841,485} 1,277,662} 1,692,920] 3,014,612]| 1,910,808] 1,364,664] 1,772,414] 3,200,626 
9,517 8,797 14, 844 29,082) 9,549 8,835 14,935 29,022 
9,378,494] 8,602,104] 13,850,260] 23,687,560]) 9,532,350] 8,726,714] 14,022,814] 23,882,455 
16,747,228) 14,114,959} 23,010,491] 30,194, 863|| 16,808,323] 14,188,715] 23,111,109] 30,336,461 
1,121 790 393 599 1,166 858 462 637 
596, 859 390, 693 330, 813 741,428 602,711 394,811 336, 813 743, 093 
1,272,973 616,511 519, 674 897,016} 1,284,252 664,015 626,508] 1,008,006 
480,457 357,479 379,006 585, 742) 555,013 430, 642 460,710 703,550 
30,317,496] 25,359,408] 39,783,164] 59,121,221!) 30,693,457} 25,769,561) 40,330,368] 59,874,191 
662,004 410, 749 517,598 679, 538 753, 752 525,512 684,312 876,508 
395,177 427,483 496, 532 569,557 400, 008 432,793 507,999 592,188 
46,320 21,808 79, 752 61,379 46,320 22,248 79, 752 61,532 
276, 986 115,279 410, 343 314,534 276, 986 116, 740 410,343 314, 889 
21,194 15,081 24,124 33, 679 22,729 17,185 27,554 37, 162 
244, 850 231,459 571,773 595,314 251,560 240,521 583, 703 607,452 
318, 831 318, 837 370,427 488, 044, 324,211 328, 236 376, 652 497,401 
663, 215 433,989 579,919 682, 028 696, 444 472,082 637,465 714,437 
356, 532 694,434) 1,237,342] 1,220,523 449, 707 902,043) 1,440,020] 1,456,093 
10,687,018] 9,918,436) 12,378,714] 14,881,851|| 11,684,339] 10,960,770} 13,501,607} 16,136,437 
152,176,749) 113,541,924] 158,027,944) 206,655,021) 173,473,503] 134,684,441] 181,196,800) 229,429, 485 
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re 


13.—Principal Lmports into Canada for Consumption from United 


i 
————— 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1925. 1926. 1927.1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
1 {Alumina ‘and eryolites. 2.9 e.ees scene ste < ae 
2 |Aluminium ingots, sheets............-.s-06: 372,567 484, 605 874,093 
96, 227 148, 636 229,029 
3 | Ogher alumni ayers cece stere-cte steteeanere 94, 232 121,593 120,521 
rass— 
4 SOLA. aeh eo eblaerce aici settee ee meee els llaueere = 
3,597 - 
Sl @Barstandl rods yes sere ine eer teterete: sso etetolane 2,859 2,205 3,472 
40,197 34, 789 51, 671 
Gi} | Stripss sheetes plates: gasp cerca asi ecteees oe 1,15 689 
24,974 10,670 14,373 
7 MUST UWS ae asterere chomte clove o pialel= efetetst«)ene terepangsn i> 403,461 336, 144 462,373 
85, 865 80, 601 106, 890 
Sol MWarewplain wean syee vaste sorters eteios scajetnereane 2,258 56,241 22,395 
17,306 7,066 
Ooi. Wire Clothieectaceenic rene pave sow cetelsian 63,675 61,987 17,252 
ROM POEHCTAE te eee han ore coitiee eescieioe.s 236, 408 303,121 318,337 
Rot al DEASS Iaseeare AoE ee en eaten a 455,053 508,474 515,589 
‘Copper— 
100) SB Blocks) pigs; NNZOUS 1. ..c cress cise el-tectete = 
12 SOLD otis clei aleve eral ois’ ale's are lotolais swsselayeverorere = 
13°} tBareiand rodstnees mo. ceck eenioeoscainee 120 
10, 274 2,193 2,123 
14 Strips, sheetssplates-ios: seis csc. «0+ -acieeeis 3,190 368 
66, 968 12,188 9, 204 
15 EP ATIDUDS dilaleseistahets ste veieisis's Siete a tntelere okeisie,siateiotest 91,132 108, 420 217,460 
21,655 25, 660 50,528 
16;} F: Others: nateeta act te rarcven ae tentiersatepenrerer rare 57,858 141,489 129,446 
ROCA COPPOL-pieireateie ermarctoresin ware eerie 156, 755 181,530 191,301 
Lead— 
g(a We 48 tion anes OR ono Sucre tsetse DAC TRIG hoor 87,686 47,305 427,195 
6, 147 3,615 29,651 
AS Ne Obert. obeys aris t-sslemimetteeciorstelelne ctereteeere 127,330 122,168 157,798 
Nickel— 
19:| biBarssrods; sheets ete... -tts..tsicterelecoslstaresss 24,350 1 = 
4,459 g - 
20-| Nickel-plated Ware... ..c.s%ics ees vee sie 139,523 132, 155, 738 
Sie: Others er Sage. Was en sseeie me sntas emer: 31,145 37,930 29,027 
Precious metals— 
22 |}; Wlectro-plated ware... ...021 essence cee ene 440,539 560, 153 629,397 
23 | Silver in bars, blocks, etc..............-.. 2,363 12,459 
24 porn RL rt nn Re Tee CRO ELT ee 182,085 266, 646 272, 130 
Dt Ce 
Zr] wBlOcksmOAaNs; DISae-c a. sselee sine ete «eles 15,171 18,646 16,435 
770,260] 1,069,540} 1,057,174 
26 I N01 Ae BASE acini OUR OOo OSCAR SOE 15,577 2,448 , 023 
8,139 1,729 7,545 
27 Pease (collapsible tubes)iirscnea scene 3,058 12,101 24, 835 
Zine-— 
ASO SDELLOI ee macnn sus ct ereGei ce out biecnientss 11,200 22,410 11,200 
1,856 949 
2901 Sheets: and platOsin ns. cele sti ss cisteielere 188,901 157, 655 184,495 
14, 222 13, 810 17,765 
30 Other. 27; nae aersciisithe ame eii sere 5,460 1,431 
$1 |Phosphor tin and bronze.............-.0++.- 219,537 261,345 196,490 
77,19 105, 604 72,962 
32 |Other'alloys; n-O0:Darescn as see ckiae chats 8,296 12,298 22,352 
$3) |@locksiandawatchessc. aceon men noite ett. 49, 684 62, 65,997 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 


1,266, 752 
2,343, 267 
139, 920 
51,939 
1,022,117 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1924, 1925. 
oer 
1,646,564|| 1,236,799] 1,358, 148 1 
4'107,631|| 27344463] 2°568°617 
210,085 700,269] 587.687 2 
64, 439 189/286 171,612 
930,734] 1,190,762] 1,015,459 3 
29, 105 18,097 32, 889 4 
284) 464 1831489] 299,017 
6,430 11,933 6.431 5 
122816] 2177726 103,221 
13.033 12/339 7,176 6 
239.461 264. 004 142 631 
2,452,279] 1,816,1941 1, 644'259 7 
589/144, 483" 984 388, 937 
439,021 517,180] 362.089 8 
113,560 135,128 84. 153 
40,291 2287724 127) 568 9 
2,798,760] 2,867,913} 2, 389/388 10 
4,188,496] 4,380,968| 3,534,915 
8,039,758] 12,214,651] 8,716,301 rl 
1,137,701 1,703.83] 1/1857 658 
47/088 25,784 21/084 R 
622679] 364/447| —- 289" 159 
194/660) 269/475 201,033 13 
2,968,032] 4,2217259| 2, 857614 
19,993 21/283 22’ 978 14 
420,665|| 494°319 441,593 
2,348. 072|] 1,666,522| 1,496/049 15 
523,888 437/346 355,242 
940,922] 1, 148'001 861,605 841,023 16 
7,206,837] 6,820,966] 8,082,259} 5,963,289 
324,186] 1,719,459 508, 706 17 
35,540 100,229 44512 
100,027) 264’090/ 283" 669 18 
1,110, 429 648, 584 575, 983 19 
250,763 148'870 113/452 
1,339,750] 1,277/478| 1,271,398 20 
226,607} 259/052] 305,826], 289° 906 258,871 21 
169,514 122, 161 178,242) 519,053 635, 784 22 
740,936|  1,078/483 959,947 724271 741,097 23 
403,627} 490,516} 384080 712,946 624,277 24 
14,916 14,672 26,312 39, 837 43,535 25 
738,022 877,143] 1,677,831] 1,745,915] 2,200,779 
1,004/314 523,946, 288713] 1372/1041 1021, 686 26 
336,767 229'731 140,747 383,328 345,539 
12/081 237 155 24/259 25,345 15,298 27 
847,122] 1,371,065] 1,287,499 1,014,618 860,586 28 
56, 939 110, 138 93,209 77,327 57, 825 
1,434,103] 3,056,935] 3,740,932] 3,156,2211 2,957’ 024 29 
144077| "311/121 374.554 273,856] 263.457 
203514 210,635 202, 838 175,307 204/310 30 
169,419 353.274 402,743] 465,835 339,046 31 
72, y98 159,737 168,890] 206/887 149,949 
27,559 30,486 38,470) 62,963 36,589 32 
850,229| 1,008,036] 1,190,773. 2,387,788|  2,451'495 33 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


DS — eee 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Electric apparatus— 
1 || “Batteries, storaze. sc. st cewenesc ss :emarmite No. 1,238 4,379 2,344 895 
$ 221,062 334, 138 463, 845 327,444 
2 Dynamos, Cenerators...\)<. +60 cence. $ 148,777 73, 792 176,300 268,353 
Incandescent lamps— 
3 Garbonstilament essence cts ati No. - 8, 766 515 
$ - 324 220 
4 Metaluflamilente. in. meteacs ons ests No. - 58, 835 9,124 10,407 
$ - 5,981 3,207 2,713 
5.) Blectrie lightrfixturesi cress tec ec soe $ 5,945 9,998 7, 874 9,427 
6 VEST OTS ater eitotirce os-s ew tetetitielovaxnyovelanone seanecarele $ 49,141 28,426 29,494 63,473 
PA CaN Rorarncte patie ett Nahai tS o in ees GcoMIDe onion $ 108, 130 2038, 781 344, 353 467, 860 
8 SparlepesniG Uren anuentiterdetao rca claire $ 5, 832 3,465 4,364 5,504 
9 SWIECHESs CLOT eee ailment eicieerelee atee ata $ 42,733 37, 664 133, 349 71,889 
10 Telegraph mstruments. oso cei. ae ane sein vale $ 108,418 10,977 10, 673 29,841 
11 elephoneanguniments. nen ee scrote eee $ 59,727 27,345 74,056 187,033 
APU Wirelessapparatuse. «chee eters aeaea te $ - 127,439 193, 2 118,459 
TSR] PROC ery ee eee tesa ters cutrsten teers ocdtes stave $ 172,988 225,329 216, 654 254,410 
Total electric apparatus, N.O.p......... $ 944, 706 1,088, 659 1, 657,79 1,806, 626 
145) Gagiapparatuscsse. ee ec rcbciieerein eaiaiorreioleles $ 4,860 4,517 7,207 10,173 
Printing materials (except machinery)— 
Lsn |W Stereo types serene ss sscestrsactiyte oats sq. in. 15,618 17,566 16,341 41,118 
$ 1,489 2,107 1,962 3,207 
16 OCHS Save eset alaiate ctor ah lomeletaeteerve $ 23,481 17,596 21,320 14, 886 
19)| Manganese oxideye. .. naseaeniacate sees ewt 146 98 115, 200 
$ VAL 487 71,644 
ASM Oressnionpie sees hetoe Oe ssa lake Se eee seers $ - 235 8,312 3,774 
197 | ‘Antimony, noberOunG ..ce eres eee tercaite Ib. 193,566 170,306 315, 218 44, 800 
$ 11,829 17, 504 48,407 7,049 
D0) Mov eurveen cone rec coors ors eee tose rates lb. 4,234 47,040 8,773 14,802 
$ 2,556 28,932 7,558 14,944 
S41" | Bamps, sidelights etc. . .-eeedeteccscmsaes $ 12, 852 23,494 27,241 34,193 
22 |Other non-ferrous metals...............++-- $ 134, 287 160,977 150,397 61,916 
Total Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 4,209,506] 4,010,443) 5,302,581; 5,642,570 
VIE. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
23 |Asbestos, other than crude.................- $ 72, 663 55, 938 80, 816 96,519 
. |Clay and clay products— , 
Pal he (Olen: ical | hia eas ieee ORC COCCI BOOT ewt. 145, 677 182,117 219,401 201, 812 
$ 85,392 91,370 98, 753 96,681 
25 ene Leavers eeacararcit ave ie: arevectettsisyatest ele ePeteusenne ewt 64,559 43,493 48,187 27,716 
$ 17, 164 12,134 13,796 11,286 
2Gi le Othenclayssaae cer acces cs asccoeee $ 10, 150 4,075 6,464 7,775 
OUP DTiCks: MTree ale titack eos nee ee 3 214, 483 168,442 196, 855 133,066 
Si MDriCks: DUUGINGE. jena eacmecnrrcc tanec M 385 5 19 7 
$ 10,877 1,741 566 200 
29 Brick:and stile, NOsps... cack asec aasaeee $ 263,941 228, 184 247,797 259, 064 
30 Pottery and-chinaware....+........s2+.-+. $ 2,844, 568 2,766, 338 2,889, 266 2,655,125 
Si PeAntrihicialiteethiey:,.c..-eetcaesncue scene $ 7,118 1,902 2,615 5, 860 
S27 eBath: tubsHeleneenct acs t edt carse eee $ 299,436 300, 632 320,372 317, 236 
SBi cO thers ek che creat aa ole ccass cceutiote atapctintonatets $ 44,159 16,056 29,539 21,004 
Total clay and clay products.......... $ 3,797,288] 3,590,874] 3,806,023) 3,507,297 
Coa] and coal products— \ 
34 Coal anthracite feos wastisc cases: cents ton 205, 848 299,061 654,553 178,360 
$ 2,070,865} 2,705,775| 6,112,668) 1,693,979 
$5)'| @iGoall bituminousa.c.0. erasers eee ton 269, 871 13,417 55, 628 4,470 
3 1,127,406 46,374 254, 086 20,915 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
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United States. All Countries. 
ASS SS) No. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
19,512 18, 167 24,362 39,392 20,750 22,546 26,811 40,287; 1 
543, 792 589, 529 576, 530 389, 003 764, 854 923,701 1,042,152 716,55 
1,063, 610 809, 760 827,320 834, 665 1,214, 221 978,170 1,055, 050 1,178,380] 2 
- 184, 102 212,561 156, 806 - 1,072,355 911,427 1,496,694} 3 
- 12,691 17,090 9,907 - 85, 897 66,385 77,462 
- 452,438 502, 618 452,088 - 2,253,321 3,553, 966 2,881,548) 4 
- 80, 282 84,485 88, 156 - 301, 009 418,521 270,719 
520, 444 504, 991 548,777 679, 364 546, 487 546, 357 585, 758 709,417 
220,546 181,354 251,005 334, 495 269, 892 209, 795 280,580 898, 283 
1,811,321 1,535, 685 1,843, 617 1, 917, 870) 1,928, 600 1,815,710 2, 239,020 2,403,668 
561,813 437,320 676, 233 653, 716 567, 645 440,785 680, 657 659, 226 
999,038 908,544 1,009, 295 1,157,773 1,059, 296 948, 740 1,145,370 1, 274,710 
931, 744 143, 744 93, 864 200, 420 1,043,547 154, 804 104, 537 230,261] 10 
422,391 275,936 427,593 685, 301 483, 282 303,281 501, 699 872,334] 11 
- 2,354, 721 3,247,449 201,203 - 2,499, 687 3,463,501 2,712,614! 12 
5,108,321 4,693,464 4,141,507 5,078,501 5,409,404 5,080, 935 4,432,773 5,428,566] 13 
12,289,850] 12,528,021} 13,744,765) 14,596,424]| 13,976,635 14,288,871] 16,016,003] 16,932,193 
211, 751 163, 627 164, 167 157,300 217,421 171, 639 i137 172,500} 14 
4,239,505 4,017,106 4, 306, 090 5, 280, 189 3, 256, 567 4,039,819 4,325, 646 2,323,438] 15 
210, 360 196,317 226, 829 296, 617 211,971 198, 882 229,153 300, 024 
73,949 70,517 76,717 102, 694 99,309 90, 002 100, 299 120,473] 16 
29, 984 290, 906 1,146,325 652, 339 30, 130, 442,586 1,146,489 767,539) 17 
64,577 290, 751 1,170,760 704, 935 65, 290 427, 695 1,171,433 776,579 
519, 895 324,026 294, 988 480,463 519, 895 830, 261 303,300 484,659) 18 
33,132 522,588 774, 661 1, 124, 604) 762, 390 768, 894 1,089, 879 1,268,712) 19 
33,522 41,931 133,479 144, 487) 52,585 74, 624 181, 886 162,530 
71,029 48,461 101,802 35, 688 105, 265 95, 504 155,575 114,450} 20 
53,812 38, 608 86, 804 37, 134) 76,336 67,543 130,401 105,138 
821,022 669, 452 700, 695 871, 268) 850, 546 720,445 . 151,447 956,763] 21 
1,604,480 1,513,948 1,464,436 1,902,781 1,799,339 1,789,535 1,721,394 2,111,478} 22 
36,204,118} 33,297,222] 38,911,300) 42,872,108] 43,432,617 41,111,550] 47,692,985] 52,747,842 
704,117 406, 610 372, 678 511,708 781,162 465,400 468, 362 622,793] 23 
189,241 233, 139 134, 952 185, 490) 334,919 416,495 854, 410 387,676) 24 
154,337 170,181 79,349 126, 817 239, 730 261,958 178, 139 223, 802 
1, 066, 563 774, 291 828,135 980, 725 ites Coyle Be 817,784 876, 324 958,441) 25 
235,056 151,040 164, 708 184, 708 252,220 163,174 178, 524 195,994 
74,083 56, 605 62,933 77,998 84,273 60, 846 69, 974 86, 604) 26 
1, 679, 654 1,196,391 1,279,753 1,413,563 1,895,028 1,366,799 1,481,315 1,547,617] 27 
5, 208 4,865 5,465 4, 286) 5,593 4,915 5,484 4,293] 28 
136, 333 108,379 120,005 100,385 147, 227 110, 120 120,571 100,585 
278,546 241,374 229,797 312,307 558, 830 503, 830 520,992 650,043] 29 
363, 686 198,594 234,497 322,586 4,051, 722 3,847,793 4,218,973 4,508,513] 30 
325, 777 308, 122 373, 812 372, 832 332, 895 310, 154 376,427 878,742] 31 
75,210) 49,114 44,630 92,412) 374, 747 351,166 365, 060 409, 723] 32 
150, 726 97,082 54, 847 425, 280) 195,518 114,569 85,775 488, 433] 33 
3,473,408 2,576, 882 2,644,331 3,428, 888 8,132,190 7,090,409 7,595, 750 8,590, 056 
4,643,524 3, 834, 054 2,584, 678 4,133, 646 4,849, 372 4,133, 675 3, 262,631 4,376,126] 34 
41,934,241] 34,129,530] 20,852,269} 32,800, 889]/ 44,005,106 36, 838,730] 27,256,806] 35,091,257 
15,367,937} 11,494,846} 13,321,097] 13,074,698] 15,637,812] 11,510,053 13,377,204] 13,079,418} 35 
43,254,520] 24,695,530} 28,525,651] 26,958,685l| 44,382,011 25,750,817| 28,781,771] 26,980,950 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1924 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Coal and coal products—concluded. 
14) -Coalitar, crudes ce. peincecliees oe mene gal. 1,120 15, 735 3,741 11,419 
$ 379 1,739 1,174 1,729 
2 Carbolie oil............. ia are te ae aietee apts gal. 2,162,897 2,983, 220 2,389,435 2,358,413 
$ 379,361 527,460 318,427 351, 822 
Oi COKOs 7. wish tera aeiceeuhe atone aac ine slater ton 820 1.701 11, 200 997 
$ 9,661 11,913 83, 186 5,641 
4 | Lignite and coal products, n.o.p........... $ ~ = = = 
Total coal and coal products.......... $ 3,587,672} 3,293,261 6,769, 541 2,074, 086 
Glass and glassware— 
Carboys, bottles, jars, etc. (including milk 
bottles) et pee i. ees ue cs etedoae $ 36,793 47,206 58, 641 105, 523 
Gul b-ableware rr. See. scotia cee ae $ 45,594 43, 884 39,462 44,174 
7 | Common windowlelassa.te..cm.o.. . cu sees sq. ft. 4,017,147} 2,295,244 7,173, 154 2,760,122 
$ 215,324 120,789 276,909 104, 423 
Plate glass— 
8 INOHOVERTASGRi tenes carer ctabis vie si errs sq. ft. 601, 067 582,316 786, 439 1,368, 251 
$ 263,515 260, 162 353,319 611,104 
9 TEEO 20. SQ ett actotantelers hesiehte evsie eee Gated sq. ft. 182, 107 216,281 191,020 247,620 
$ 107, 287 118, 207 108, 767 131,231 
10 Other, notipevelledc-te wise sists «ie Seareye sq. ft. 341, 986 351, 814 403, 893 434,917 
$ 228,539 209, 826 229,976 239, 613 
11 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for.. $ 4,301 7,670 - 416 
12 | Other glass and glassware................. $ 320, 504 262, 726 296, 993 265, 611 
Total glass and glassware............. $ 1,220,857} 1,070,470) 1,364,067} 1,502,094 
13 |Graphite and its products................... $ 44,243 36,388 36, 800 42,521 
Petroleum, asphalt and their products— 
14" Aaphalt; solideee seas eee | sc eee cwt. 299 53 170 1,116 
$ 3,648 641 2,242 1,758 
15.| Otherasphalt.and oil... 2. 222...<..cac.4- $ 12 97 224 138 
Crude petroleum— 
16 ROP POUNING saerasetcn sis eles ewe csteiaranieteee gal. - - - - 
17 Other -8235 and heavier................ el. - - - - 
18 | Coal and kerosene oil, refined............. gal. - - - - 
Gasolene— 
19 Underi:720isp ser ceremonies eee es - - - - 
20 Otheres se eiicscec cs ctine soceeae eee ae gal - 1,021 - - 
$ - 432 = a 
21) Mlubricating Ollsqcon.weseccoureeree anes gal. 11,818 27,564 21,426 115,392 
$ 7,445 16, 465 12, 667 97, 632 
22 OtherOilshockenc senses. ores cower $ 2,342 9,939 1,494 16, 800 
23 | Other petroleum products................. 14, 809 16,952 37, 933 37,273 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their ee SS ee 
products. cnn eenvaeecons «cee ate 28, 256 44,526 54,560 153,601 
Stone and its products— | |] 
24 A DTASIVIOB i. esac dro a hae se abidastneekon ene $ 193,544 156, 365 217, 942 193,135 
25 | Building and paving stone................. $ 102, 676 129, 202 115,055 102,321 
26, | wWement’.< weet ebebons so kee etencd ss oeeuae cewt. 16,965 15, 496 6,195 - 
$ 10,999 10,473 2,721 - 
24: MUDILICAISANG jared cece cree sen sew ee ee eee ewt 2,045 4,844 22 358 
$ 106 1,317 56 223 
28 Wilt Ging: nas We oh Bam A Ate ete tec aioe he ewt. 197,339 205, 928 247,721 221, 898 
$ 118,190 115, 970 138, 136 135, 183 
29 Marble, slate and other...............200 $ 107,012 69,159 80, 222 92,282 
Total stone and its products........... $ 532,527 482,486 554, 132 524,144 
Miscellaneous— : 
80" Carbons,,Glectric: ccc aveesictec cise nsicecintesiclee 3,397 2,790 2,332 2,738 
31 Diamond spamseterssunssmsieeee semen: 797,445 696,914 1,196, 825 1,042,672 
32 | Insulators, electric a 4,331 2,127 7,329 1, 889 
SS: (Salts. castes Meeemsiaceeheepimcestenears 512,916 780, 950 563, 006 393, 297 
276, 408 332, 661 304, 290 240, 156 
34 Sulpburis oss soa don Sane cee ewe ceeseiacee 104 a 123 6 - 
323 55 18 - 
35 | Other non-metallic minerals..............- $ 86,306 40, 239 50,066 66,004 
Total Non-Metallic Minerals......... $ 10,451,716) 9,648,724) 14,226,799] 9,253,721 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
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63, 803, 229 


330,825, 705 
13,990,554 
107,588, 498 


135,701,384 


111,970,906) 110,678,814 


United States. 
1925. 


1,069,521 909,679} 1,108, 257, 
439,725 467,459 583, 077 
92,183 79, 298 249, 505 
10,051 11,740 38, 986 


3,417 28,521 
3,092 11, 854 

3, 638 24,491 
4,007 9,417 
237, 870 398, 047 
1,093,873) 1,242,211 


363,300, 243 


16,166,950] 19,132,857) 26,023,773 
95,946,059) 89,823,164 82,725,576 
4,306,854) 3,894,164] 3,333,473 
5,473,953} 4,632,707} 4,991,364 

447,078 390, 923 557, 695 
58,291,880] 58,606,255] 63, 833, 449 
7,386,396] 8,409,686} 9,135,629 
19,346,894) 24,393,860] 23,715,877 
2,381,773) 3,224,501) 3,337,413 
7,900,346} 8,758,660} 10,707,116 
2,306,776] 2,542,556) 3,052,091 

266, 494 260, 699 169,545 

698, 454 789,100} 1,083,330 


158, 161 267,031 
830,472) 1,128,640 
163,531 196,331 
577, 142 928,046 
3,494,804] 6,421,886 
161, 673 123, 861 


356, 148, 699 


65, 696, 277 


407, 656 


80, 686 
435,717 
447, 157 

42,265 


505, 394,417 


47, 182,371 


36, 831, 720 
12,096, 705 


32,344, 725 


347,341 


4, 932,370 


1,576,729 
8,819, 388 
2, 472, 870 
148, 922 
800, 046 


67, 108, 863 


6, 661, 148 


All Countries. 
1925. 


2,304,998 


3,751, 867 


- © BD = 


123, 861 


63, 654, 190 


1,212,585 
644, 537 
23,559, 813 
1,030, 803 


2,052, 604 
919,091 
537,479 
288, 790 
800, 881 
471,748 
343,670 

1,749,924 


MEST 


1,334,068 


90,573 


418,791,375) 440,671,846) 470,616,511 16 
17,440,768] 19,834,683] 25,675,071 
111,021,631} 96,919,195] 98,023,025 17 
4,345,248} 4,401,779] 4,311,824 
4,398,821} 5,474,153] 5,019,355 18 


58,291,880} 58,606,255 19 
7,386,396) 8,409, 686 
19,352,161] 24,405,812 20 
2,383,149] 3,226,750 
7,929,463] 8, 782, 802 a1 
2,323,998) 2,556,960 


276, 756 
718, 296 


38, 105,478 


38,117 50, 851 
40,731 52,517 
2,074,872} 2,048,340 
258,560 262,549 


564, 684 459, 502 
2,141,393) 2,335,564 
675, 874 612, 656 
2,812,647; 2,912,124 
1,849,243] 2,019,365 
865,377} 1,063,590 


2,691,572 
314,522 
61,332 
80,379 

2, 630, 234 
324, 455) 
74,705 
53,923 
1,530, 866 


4,995, 717| 


1,261, 423 
25, 087 
232,549 
2,076, 958 
582, 766 
3,724, 254 
2,998,371 
1, 233,784 


4,758, 628 


131, 984, 446 


1, 683,525 
515, 997 
61,466 
75, 758 
3,411,285 
305, 920 
265,451 
168, 431 
2,008,597 


1,562,934 


155,899,393) 131,013,294) 139,033,940) 156,784,707 
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United Kingdom. 


No. & Items. 
VIM. Chemicals and Allied Products. 

MA CLaicitricy maine connie crenisieas meiteostr: * 

DWACIGHATCATIONeemiet sere crs aeieieeieiere siecle s ereters niet a 

S Other acidsusaw-asiesac cecal Gress age scararialoiate $ 

4 PAlcoholss industrials caste ce iss easiest gal. 
$ 

K N@e lulose produetss asc ccc apiece solstice ace $ 

6 | Drugs and medicinal preparations........... $ 

Dyeing and tanning materials— 

Wal (Coal tar Gy CSiccc crises cis cre sieies sselstarins ercle lb. 
$ 

8 | Logwood, oak, quebracho extracts........ lb. 

9 | Other dyeing and tanning articles......... $ 


Total dyeing and tanning materials.. $ 


ADEE PLOSIVES cae stieie oats = tel sie oreehetoreete $ 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 
TP botach. MuriaheiOlacn. core aeiesienses eeeieeere oe 
DAG, Week iain it caee gasomeuadoocemdodepacdas cwt. 
$ 
139|0 Superphosphatesanc.. «con essere o2/ciheeieinrie cwt. 
$ 
PAN, Others. st eso ance cae reales see tete $ 
TOtAaliertilizers, DLOWD sent. eects ete $ 
Paints, pigments and varnishes— 
15) feBlacls carbon tien os. win doncisw nes + eet rere lb. 
AGH ext MOpONO entrees Saetsieiners i eietaorertseiniete lb 
AP CORI es encaeeiatcete stare ceiees ate cities eee Sete lb 
ABT ie Zan oe wiat Gener cc tate pevcrccstteta p trerel cities seterereeen lb 
$ 
AO Tie liquid fillers,tete., «semesters seit oe Ib. 
$ 
20'| Varnish; lacquers, ObC: ssc <<.c%.o aa octets = ls gal. 
$ 
a1 | Other paints, Cb0:.-/eiceoe ccc ae «eles. cieis wecee 8 
Motalipaints,CtO-cweeaccen «ere ereele sere $ 
Perfumery, cosmetics— 
DO lis Perfumes Ver 402. .<csccace ce sce seiceaee gal. 
yA Y le MOA BragNB At Ghia Ado erunor sinc GACH GOCC 4dn0S $ 
Soaps— . 
94 |) Common laundry:.c..<secesaceaiecnac dele ste Ib. 
$ 
D5 RODNEL. «x, einkclceticn a sce auiceloiels stars eho ioters $ 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
26 |) Sulphate ofalumina, . «24 0...s)0- >. oe cect Ib. 
$ 
27 He CAMMONIgyMItrAabe OL eaeilc sale erarcle o eiatereiste lb. 
$ 
OS lame Conper SUlbUAte cacciici et seein sie + sissies lb. 
$ 
S9i mC hlorinelrquidinnia. scenes e es ssicicicisvelers Ib. 
$ 
SOC hlorideOflime.x. 7. deen weed «ccs oes wines lb. 
$ 
1 lm Potash/compounds?nnceeeciedascs © tells oo Ib. 
$ 
$2] SOs COMPOUNASs. aac. tetiae coeecie:= « eieitieelers lb. 
$ 
83 leAcid phosphateraccdsccane vase cma csi cise lb. 
$ 
B44) eOthor: x7 ct ieweitedasiaate esac diene ce ecco $ 


Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p....... $ 


1 Subject to revision, 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 

= 154,959 231, 647 112,106 

= 47,981 68,517 32,080 

50 4,475 60,172 53,760 

9 700 8,092 6,891 

103, 891 50,072 39, 700 72,659 
2 23 i 5 

33 482 41 109 

91, 697 91,323 79,270 81,105 
1,060,342 993,281) 1,119,116) 1,107,817 
275,320 337,340 151,209 139,137 
134, 265 115,964 87,496 87,530 
440,414 522, 256 194,312 410, 425 
18,411 21,716 12, 204 19,275 
19,782 31,477 51,014 50,776 
172,458 169, 157 150, 614 157,581 
63,446 31,025 35,094 101, 968 
565 = = = 

970 = = = 

435 709 196 17,870 
1,699 2,531 765 36,994 

= 60 2,506 = 

= 75 2, 844 = 

36, 137 33,632 9, 723 9,885 
38, 806 36, 238 13,332 46, 879 
= 10 210 = 

- 2 25 = 
= 778,967| 2,829,810} 1,155,960 

= 32,501 113, 246 45, 852 
1,456,254} 1,140,289} 1,104,032) 1,177,304 
114, 637 102, 620 109, 611 126, 686 
4,097,143] 1,553,647 531,118 122, 648 
222,770 89, 660 41,320 9,472 
721,428 770,108] 1,028,768 942,981 
164, 161 166, 249 224,214 156,409 
10,550 15, 202 17,348 14,363 
26,178 35,445 36,459 24,760 
169,175 208, 712 249,916 361, 248 
696, 921 635, 189 774,791 724,427 
363 229 368 289 

17, 663 13, 879 25,308 20,029 
137,457 197,912 198,913 235,547 
90, 954 173, 669 110, 445 98,583 
G99 13, 906 9, 687 8,757 
92, 868 106, 643 110, 815 128, 430 
675,528] 1,138,043) 1,409,519) 1,676,682 
6, 164 11,381 14,066 16, 227 
13,065 6, 750 = 1,184 
1,036 307 = 96 
1,739, 695 833,001]; 1,075,349} 1,301,023 
87,315 38,438 51,977 59, 693 
674, 872 693,549 683, 488 704, 506 
15,707 14,798 13,549 13,700 
273,319 198,301 223,111 265, 608 
54, 248 33,998 29,047 35, 268 
15,607,470) 31,230,603) 25,963,367) 44, 184, 422 
296, 459 396, 846 613, 665 769, 125 
44,707 19, 152 32,480 94,396 
2,194 984 1,851 4,013 
206, 058 167,526 145, 339 151, 697 
669, 181 664, 288) 869,494) 1,050,819 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 561 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—continued. 
United States. All Countries. Ni 
oO. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.3 
- 6,584 4,173 15,741 - 250,023 350, 060 245,955] 1 
= 3,107 1, 946 5,019 = 78, 684 102,191 71,493 
332, 225 385,408 672,323 869, 505 335, 168 425, 500 790,228) 1,032,396] 2 
45,017 48,249 97,601 98, 130 45,380 53,593 113, 882 121,170 
229,783 219,065 249,997 239, 883 466,500 349, 605 394,479 425,814] 3 
2,759 9, 689 6, 540 3, 808 4,634 13,581 8,035 5,719] 4 
3,426 35, 762 24,092 12,988 10, 250 47,988 29,310 19,631 
963, 858 948,605] 1,704,364] 2,011,001} 1,118,068] 1,158,595} 1,939,280) 2,335,385) 5 
1,196,850] 1,161,859] 1,400,780] 1,416,748] 2,655,544) 2,617,241] 2,992,150) 3,108,199] 6 
2,094,226] 1,528,765} 1,813,987) 2,055,224) 3,686,679} 2,629,090) 2,919,794) 3,547,620) 7 
1,169,547 876,473 888, 080 992,523]/ 2,209,906] 1,548,015] 1,632,348] 1,954, 852 
30,020,748] 41,429,745] 26,169,281} 25,640, 032|| 32,604,441] 47,198,719] 36,368,992] 37,527,470} 8 
1,213,663] 1,422,497 964, 829 901,782) 1,311,745] 1,621,708} 1,310,744) 1,387,735 
227,706 283, 734 264, 610 265, 157 265, 307 351,304 393, 841 396,365) 9 
2,610,916} 2,582,704; 2,117,519] 2,159,462) 3,786,958} 3,521,027) 3,336,933) 3,738,952 
550, 811 254, 322 293, 900 272,365 753, 457 336,510 364, 071 469, 893) 10 
10, 034 21,949 28,489 86,342 118, 622 194,741 277,791 314,866] 11 
19,014 41,586 48,568 143, 877 183, 604 289, 268 402, 774 472,071 
271, 654 237,070 283, 606 200,531 278,591 428,115 584, 469 454,264! 12 
708, 062 608, 165 753, 612 527,030 727,198) 1,051,697] 1,462,424) 1,115,608 
576,519 914,276] 1,384,540} 1,483,570 576, 5A1 914,736] 1,387,069} 1,529,810} 13 
315, 368 464, 163 816, 942 900, 006 315,388 464,372 819, 792 927,176 
485,751 487,190 624, 282 844, 546 612, 663 582, 633 734, 634 977,593} 14 
| 1,528,195] 1,601,104} 2,243,404)  2,415,459|) 1,838,853] 2,387,970) . 3,419,624) 3,492,448 
= 8, 783,745] 5,932,323) 6,860,589 = 3,783,755} 5,964,211) 6,885,744} 15 
- 248, 861 383, 708 494, 757 - 248, 863 386, 958 497, 225 
-| 1,026,227} 2,120,677| 3,620, 126 -| 8,010,959} 10,743,020} 13,768,543] 16 
- 56,814 110,991 188, 191 - 333,919 454,309 572, 283 
5,274,452| 3,519,022! 4,187,224] 4,982,404) 6,820,219} 4,809,099] 5,385,315} 6,357, 798| 17 
332, 620 274,322 353, 423 445,544 462, 262 394, 000 478,174 598,177 
9,007,859}  7,860,677| 9,896,535] 10,322,473|| 19,915,136] 18,802,512} 12,942,562) 14,011,246) 18 
643, 799 550, 347 691,074 710,426), 1,264,951 927,702 909, 169} 982, 119 
2,278,796] 1,996,425} 2,240,340] 2,062,026) 3,019,025] 2,820,620] 3,338,700] 3,065,069) 19 
, 336, 707 305,598 357, 651 342, 860 507,378 486, 047 600, 289 511, 686 
f 68,578 82,959 98, 296 117,080) 79,178 98, 265 116, 660 131,953} 20 
150, 971 165, 968 215, 967 255, 615 177,563 201,792 256,581 281,479 
1,035,568 458, 158 606, 311 678,160)| 1,254,283 708, 188 912,132) 1,164,442) 21 
' 2,499,665) 2,060,068] 2,719,125] 3,115,553] 3,666,437) 3,300,511] 3,997,612) 4,607,411 
284 259 244 397 5,616 4,270 4,432 4,493] 22 
14,788 8,321 5,369 8, 450 97,877 91,706 96, 761 103,231 
442,973 483, 083 499, 927 509, 672 766,519 919, 638 932,417} 1,000,422) 23 
10,920,047) 10,003,358] 8,501,554] 9,652,551|| 11,066,250) 10,281,099} 8,685,751} 9,812,480 24 
836, 073 724, 880 612, 146 680, 875 848, 290 747,410 627, 813 695,013 
296, 161 221,079 216, 364 239,776 475,328 425,711 440, 254 509, 609} 25 
25,993,346] 28,824,435} 33,160,565} 40,512,612|| 26,668,874] 29,962,478] 34,615,069) 42,802, 608 26 
351,441 343, 109 402,977 466, 224 357, 605 354,490 417,565 488, 935 
296, 996 7,237 11,577 340,137|| 1,392,695} 2,939,608] 3,948,301] 4,848,747] 27 
19,976 1,107 1,008 15,093 96, 216 149, 853 213,813 210, 600 
785,648] 1,099,467} 1,861,541 966,530) 3,542,788) 3,277,716] 3,120,575) 3,610,585) 28 
47,030 58,082 90, 908 49,780 184,343 161,440 151, 610 170, 648 
7,335,416| 7,276,067| 6,547,067| 12,645,170) 7,335,416] 7,276,067| 6,547,067) 12,645,170 29 
298,075 261,007 230, 203 394, 191 298,075 261,007 230, 203 394,191 
15,786,606] 15,106,764] 12,655,120] 16,546,176] 16,461,478] 16,030,574] 13,620,570} 17,714,397) 30 
269,171 253,510 238, 202 273, 613 284, 878 272, 183 256, 303 294, 084 
2,674,151 1,535,586] 1,535,043] 2,405,709] 4,416,911] 4,200,964] 4,583,610) 5, 760,298 31 
225,949 173,052 187,374 220,594 438,789] = 408, 942 439, 664 529, 882 
195,783,669] 157,280,312] 180,601,565] 165,587, 875|| 218,170,484] 193,776, 648] 211,388,390] 215,575,523) 3& 
2,515,933| 1,997,497| 2,159,989] 2,218,946] 2,936,987; 2,496,114) 2,891,714) 3, 163, 121 
3,046,959] 3,666,765| 3,475,438] 3.909.327 3,091,666, 3,685,917) 3,507,918) 4,003, 723| 38 
198,313 223,333 210, 167 256, 509 200, 507 224,317 212,018 261,522 
664, 212 460,070 613, 861 554, 143 902, 939 685, 859 855, 811 860,516] 34 
4,590,100] 3,770,767} 4,134,689] 4,449,093) 5,700,339} 5,014,205) 5,668,701 6,373,499 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


so = 


SAO Co 


Items. 
1924. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products— 
concluded. 
Other drugs, dyes and chemicals— 

(Clvicerine ference eae ae ee lb. 256, 680 

$ 30, 603 
Other chemicals and allied products....... $ 1,020, 152 


Total Chemicals and Allied Products 3. | 4,203,326 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and sporting goods— 


Films for motion pictures................. iL 924,495 
$ 72, 293 
Toyarnnd Golistentenn: stokes eee eee $ 210, 991 
OER OR RRS Sorte ote ea ne heen $ 64,446 
IBTUSRES a7 etre ena: a vice oe a eaten $ 131, 388 
@ontainers Sorte st prs siiasee cect le occ ene $ 1,282,793 
Household and personal equipment— 
Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers...... pr. 11,527 
$ 13,965 
Boots and shoes, with felt uppers.......... pr. 125, 559 
$ 82, 920 
IBUtLONS TS Reet cee eee eee Le $ 63,016 
Combaxk (et se eee eee ee eee $ 84,118 
JOWOIEY Meee eee eee Eee $ 148, 431 
Pocketbooks eter. in setae. Pe tee $ 221,690 
‘TODACCO PIPES. e+ Alga Re eee hoe ions $ 481,949 
Opn er 55 He. 95. see ee ThA $ 400, 870 
Total household, etc.................. $ 1,496, 959 
Mineral and aerated waters................. $ 15, 634 
Musical instruments— 
Phonographs'and parts sence ee Le eee $ 12,742 
Others. eee tes. cs eee een ee Ree $ 97,054 
Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 230, 148 
Ships and materials for, n.o.p............... $ 110, 144 
Vehicles: nospe. onan eae ae eee $ 187,916 
Worksiof art; niotp ees See ee. ee eee $ 190, 282 
Miscellaneous imports under special conditions— 
HOTALMYy7aNGsMAV ye ate case ne $ 79,601 
RET POL ted Settee: te Ne Seley ee $ 742,005 
Hoviexhibitiods ee. sce cen ee teh eee $ 338, 992 
Ex-warehoused for ships’ stores........... $ 343, 066 
(Oia Ose Aaa 5 Senne Se et fleey Rag SE $ 244, 356 
Total miscellaneous imports under 
specialiconditionseanccweree oon eee $ 1, 748, 020 
Incubators‘and brooders........+«0+.se000.. No. He 
$ 1 
Rencile leader. ates tac ese cete ices cote $ 64, 660 
(IPTECIOUS BLONOSs teas, tee ee, oe ee $ 67,118 
Settlorsellectsecrtc. cs.) eae eeee ck ee $ 1,168, 213 
Waste DADE LECCdtinn...ccee een accom. cwt 61, 675 
172, 233 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p........... ve 7, ee 
All other articles imported.................. $ 920, 846 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities....... $ 8,244,711 


United Kingdom. 


1925. 


1,934,363 
329, 959 
764,026 


4,146, 061 


309, 150 
23,870 
169, 258 
65,950 
109,332 
1, 251,480 


20,949 
15, 840 
195,077 
110,834 
55, 897 
67,752 
177, 288 
257, 059 
408, 974 
413,099 


1,506, 738 


13,768 


26, 807 
59, 291 
250, 361 
97,065 
38, 189 
139,070 


23,745 
394, 986 
301,924 
197,377 


159, 540 


1,077,572 


4 
225 


891,691 


6,999,798 


1926. 


1,777,070 
288, 818 
694, 626 


4, 282, 489 


286, 153 
23,089 
189, 826 
77,306 
128, 204 
1, 283, 575 


12, 299 

9, 237 
375,531 
216, 594 
43, 644 
84,550 
123,716 
280,369 
425, 872 
411,380 


1,595,362 


16, 380 


24,522 
86,994 
274,426 
172,099 
58,479 
231,345 


13, 293 
699, 062 
124, 358 
209, 463 
160, 651 


1,206, 827 


951,555 


7,800,530 


1927.1 


2,987,815 
642, 190 
488, 968 


4,906, 256 


366, 008 
29,040 
215, 535 
88, 002 
139, 965 
1,366, 864 


8,420 
8, 166 
355, 162 
195,470 
33,313 
63, 844 
108,590 
274,791 
388, 073 
543,171 


1,615,418 


9,676 


27,013 
95, 896 
220, 287 
188, 054 
39, 927 
239, 048 


24,599 
1,210, 123 
151, 847 
211,409 
312, 885 


1,910, 863 


8,797, 426 


Grand Total Imports for Consumption §$ | 153,586,690] 151,083,946] 163,731,210] 163,941,052 
ee re | FR ee ee eee ae ee 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1924-1927—concluded. 

United States. All Countries. 

— oO. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.1 
1,982, 690 812, 160 654, 152 167,103|} 2,239,395) 3,483,655) 4,505,978] 4,041,102] 1 
313,213 127,725 110,385 41,709 343, 824 560,765 719, 661 866,361 
2,287,983) 2,118,572) 2,319,190 2,954,345) 3,514,417/ 3,149,078] 3,437,408) 3,906,184) 2 

18,409,812] 16,366,165} 18,746,266] 20,630,534] 26,088,041) 24,760,237] 28,404,276] 31,844,715 

19,848,022] 22,291,820} 23,593,221] 19,504,247] 20,817,776] 22,675,050] 238,904,034) 19,955,919) 3 
1,626,644} 1,797,689} 1,898,698} 1,559,825] 1,702,661) 1,827,487| 1,928,615) 1,594,448 
935, 669 787,190 668, 113 755, 871]| 1,856,594| 1,771,758) 1,647,554) 1,940,842] 4 
215, 653 617,085 451,151 788, 803 290,961 695,574 538,458 895,696] 5 
301, 833 259,797 227,724 240,070 794,997 565,055 594, 273 640,469] 6 
938, 820 664, 060 881,793! 1,230,657} 2,703,605] 2,452,926] 2,823,319] 3,465,696) 7 
119, 144 43, 688 51,011 64,051 130, 851 66, 112 63,360 73,303} 8 
137,906 37,796 35, 938 56, 755 152, 133 54,222 45,207 65,579 

24,347 23, 681 33, 132 38, 161 150, 869 Dott 410, 757 396,668] 9 
21,843 13,906 20, 782 22, 232 105, 160 125,717 238,550 219,345 
372, 237 326, 955 335, 690 299,473 633, 154 679, 555 686, 863 645,117| 10 
135,789 125,567 61,993 65, 008 296, 380 314, 759 233, 380 266,923] 11 
941,170 813, 581 856,861! 1,027,366) 1,405,036) 1,364,817) 1,255,176] 1,475,461) 12 
378, 380 317, 656 361,752 366, 941 753, 129 759,941 776, 658 859, 714| 13 
66,878] - 25,765 23,176 28, 898 872,215 788, 806 799, 388 880,121] 14 
1,633,417] 1,563,490] 1,681,696] 2,270,271]/ 2,342,013] 2,312,511] 2,432,857) 3,294,242) 15 
3,687,620} 3,224,716} 3,377,888] 4,136,944] 6,559,220] 6,400,329} 6,467,579] 7,706,502 
56,216 58,676 53,076 61,923 166, 366 183,873 188, 566 189,427) 16 
1,041,465 667, 636 329,179 948,607|| 1,057,480 708, 367 367,841] 1,004,120) 17 
990,470 892,399] 1,143,761]  1,086,679|| 1,265,371] 1,168,628] 1,498,256] 1,531,831] 18 
2,640,851] 2,626,347} 2,832,507) 3,491,237|) 3,126,247) 3,173,451] 3,400,240] 4,076,410) 19 
383,445 369, 798 696,620! 2,347,921 892,417 489,241 879,092} 2,680,313] 20 
615, 144 486, 833 680, 769 871,585 803, 186 527,209 746, 210 919,927] 24 
156,061 161,679 211,548 381, 128 446,951 410,671 574, 883 859, 267| 22 
1,940 2,055 845 394 90, 219 43,430 42,259 46, 233| 23 
2,099,014} 1,824,979] 2,310,244] 2,421,304|| 3,046,035] 2,675,687] 3,530,806] 4,234,642) 24 
1,396,315} 1,242,378] 2,916,155] © 5,116,666} 1,747,849] 1,639,410} 3,059,739] 5,280,007] 25 
3,670,918] 2,653,423! 3,806,230] 3,108,553]/ 4,629,222} 3,947,653] 5,397,081] 4,238,499] 26 
1,064,943] 2,036,597| 2,098,847/  1,596,683]] 1,483,210) 2,482,161] 2,716,812]  2,269,754| 27 
8,233,130] 7,759,432) 11,132,321] 12,243,600!) 10,996,535) 10,788,341] 14,746,697| 16,069,135 
6, 861 6, 869 10,710 16,613 6, 864 6,873 10,736 16,616] 28 
148, 538 132,152 194, 872 371,214 148, 736 132,377 195,398 371,386 
518,306 434, 686 495,937 500, 251 641,116 623, 413 739, 632 803, 874| 29 
107, 122 89,079 80, 239 70, 695 390, 046 400, 859 503,903 473,938] 30 
4,788,583} 5,202,903] 5,132,184)  6,334,403|/ 6,114,702} 6,342,517/ 6,271,891) 7,797,518] 31 
692, 786 804, 643 892, 292 888, 658 786, 869 860,739 962,375 966, 452| 32 
1,361,302} 1,146,709] 1,411,247| 1,117,254]/ 1,586,889] 1,287,493] 1,635,584) 1,306,080 
504,738 442,475 482,999 443,114 513,417 444,439 488, 292 613, 758] 33 
68,516 69,078 98,978 111, 132 69,407 69, 404 100,365 122,297 
5,395,915] 5,349,599) 6,086,130)  6,323,890)/ 6,591,914} 6,640,094) 7,389,459) 7,778,100] 34 

34,211,403) 32,797,543] 38,084,735] 44,973,689|) 48,205,401) 46,659,067) 53,232,815) 62,227,271 

601,256,447| 509,780,009) 609,719,637] 687,707, 719| 893,366,867] 796,932,537) 927,328, 732) 1,030,892,505 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Classes. 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 

Dutiable 
Free 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dutieible- Fe imce. ce ar ee 
IRGC anes iets. n co re ee. ce 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Dutiable 
Free 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Dutiable 
F 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals) . 
Dutiable 
Free 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dutiable 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Dutiable.... 
Free 


Total Imports. 
Dutiable 
Tree 


Total Imports 
Duty collected 


lIncludes war tax. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
115,146,037)  132,547,496| 120,036,907} 128,051,487) 133,362,597 
46,523,747 53,921, 189 53, 548, 932 80,365, 944 79,735,524 
161,669,784} 186,468,685] 173,585,839} 203,417,431] 213,098,121 
27,529,688 24,649, 153 20,287,546 24, 698, 634 26,091,583 
19,207,086 20,377,581 21,204, 423 24,486,924 27,122,552 
46,736, 774 45,026, 734 41,491, 968 49,185,558 58,214,135 
110,237,810) 111,763,032) 110,803,970) 117,444,241) 127,110,568 
59,909, 148 62,032,628 54, 636, 787 67,317,590 56,473,363 
170,146,958] 173,795,668} 165,440,757} 184,761,831] 183,583,931 
22,291,718 24,008, 063 23,887, 672 24,916,363 29,387,075 
13,553,826 16,968,770 14,297,711 15,486, 733 18, 575,223 
35,845,544 4), 976, 833 38, 185, 383 49,403,096]. 47,962,298 
123,542,391) 151,704,435} 119,558,332] 158,705,624) 196,131,342 
15, 182, 064 21,769, 068 15, 126, 109 22,491,176 33,298, 148 
138,724,455) 173,473,5'3] 134,684,441] 181,196,800] 229,429,485 
25,858,276 31,075,329 29,062,665 32,429,812 36,795,977 
11,634, 328 12,357, 288 12, 048, 885 15,263,173 15,951,865 
37,452, 604 43,432, 617 41,111,550 47,692,985 52, 747, 842 
71,455,000 74,108, 597 53,790,421 59,444,477 61,589,364 
68, 534,012 81,790,796 77,222,873 79,589, 463 95,195,343 
139,989,012} 155,899,393) 131,013,294) 139,033,946] 156,784,707 
14,693,505 15,112,471 13,782,902 15,391,094 17,425,263 
11,099, 596 10,975,570 10,977,335 13,013, 182 14,419, 452 
25,793,101 26,088, 041 24, 760, 237 28,404, 276 31,844,715 
26,504,357 26,330,518 24,804, 040 26,969, 938 32,003,244 
19, 676, 655 21,874,883 21,855,027 26, 262,877 30,224,027 
46,181,012 48, 205,401 46,659, 067 53,232,815 62,227,271 
537,258,782) 591,299,094 516,014,455} 583,051,670} 659,897,013 
265,320,462} 302,067,773] 280,918,082} 344,277,062] 370,995,492 
802,579,244] 893,366,867)  796,932,537| 927,328,732] 1, 139,852,505 
133, 803, 3701 135,122,345} 120,222,454) 143,933,110} 158,966,367 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927—concluded. 


Classes. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 

Canadian Produce 

Foreign Produce 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Canadian Produce 


Foreign Produce 


Tron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 

Canadian Produce 

Foreign Produce 


Non-metallic Mineralsand their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce 


i ay 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce 
Foreign Produce 


ey 


Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce 


Total Exports 

Total Trade. 
Imports merchandise 
Exports merchandise 


Total Trade 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
407,760,092) 480,932,150) 443,298,877} 606,058,672) 574,994,162 
3,180, 058 2,026,788 1,603, 678 1,811,768 4,347,294 
410,940,150) 432,958,938) 444,902,555) 607,870,440) 579,341,456 
135,841,642} 140,423,284) 163,031,415) 190,975,417) 167,291,589 
1,654,518 1,684,513 1,790,095 1,498, 160 1,354, 666 
137,496,160) 142,167,797) 164,821,510; 192,473,577) 168, 646, 25: 
7,850, 843 8,055,083 9,711,720 8,940,046 7,665, 563 
1,421,780 1,555,639 2,217,273 1,320,099 1,375,778 
9,272, 623 9,610, 722 11, 928,993 10, 260, 145 9,041,341 
228,756,205) 273,354,778) 253,610,024; 278,674,960} 284,120,267 
409,011 498,111 419,992 391,619 414,301 
229,165,216] 273,852,888! 254,030,016] 279,066,579) 284,534,568 
51, 137,912) 66,975,571 57, 405, 940 74,735,077 74, 284, 824 
3,235,261 3,345,889 2,713,317 2,893,093 2,629,176 
54,373,173 70,321, 466 60,119, 257 77,628,176 76,914, 000 
44,358,037 65,911,171 90,370,788 97,476,270 80,639,197 
617,461 72,580 484,726 626,856 688, 835 
44,975,498 66, 483,731 90,855,514 98,103,126 81,328, 032 
27, 646, 704 26,776,330 20, 728, 986 24, 568, 845 28,509, 8388 
670,930 731,566 780,468 1,197,070 1,020,665 
28,317,634 27,507,896 21,509,454 25,765,915 29, 530,503 
14, 046, 940 15,559, 956 16, 209, 820 17,498, 128 16,574, 753 
196, 864 173,012 349,012 690, 867 709, 965 
14, 243, 804 15, 732, 968 16,558, 832 18,188,995 17,284,718 
14, 053,068 17,362,733 14, 699, 783 16,428,376 18,077,313 
2,458,511 2,824,163 1,935,729 2,914, 814 2,874, 956 
16,511,579 20,186,896 16, 635,512 19, 343,190 20,952,269 
931,451,443) 1,045,351,056) 1,069,067, 353) 1,315,355,791) 1,252, 157,506 
13, 844, 394 13,412, 241 12, 294, 290 13,344, 346 15,415, 636 
945,295,837] 1,058,763, 297| 1,081,361, 643) 1,328, 700,137) 1, 267,573,142 


802,579, 244 
945, 295, 837 


893, 366, 867 


796, 932,537 


927,328,732 


1,058, 763,297} 1,081,361, 643} 1,328,700, 137 


1,030, 892, 505 
1, 267,573, 142 


2,298, 465, 647 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


Origins. 


Farm Origin— 

1—Canadian farm pro- 
ducts1— 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials, .. 15. .sm.». 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


Total Canadian field crops. . 


Animal husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


All Canadian 
ducts— 
Raw materials 
Partly manufactured 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured 


farm  pro- 


ducts 


2.—_Foreign farm pro- 
ducts1— 
Field crops— 
Raw materials 
Partly manufactured..... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


{otal foreign field crops 


Animal husbandry— 


Partly manufactured 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured 
Total foreign animal hus- 
_bandry 


All foreign farm products— 
Raw materials............. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 

factured 

Total foreign farm pro- 

ducts 


3.—All farm products— 
All field crops— 
Raw materials 
Partly manufactured 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured 


‘otal all field crops......... 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
States. 


$ 


311,119,927); 42,028,356 


85, 137 


25,128,340) 23,186, 262 
336, 255, 607| 65,299,755 


15, 406, 236] 30,672,093 


59,845,369! 160,510,318} 302,243,352 


6,502, 684 
3,093,044 


85,275,779} 40,267,821 


72,700,449 
6, 587, 821 


93,895,609} 26,279,306 
421,531,386) 105,567,576 


2,121 
542,827 


1, 067,747 


1,612, 695 


20,679 
20, 679 


v 


2,121 
542,827 


1,088,426 
1, 633,374 


702,826,290 


Total. 


$ 


459,903, 280 
285, 962 


105, 050,360 


565, 239, 602 


48, 824,396 
8,124, 104 


80, 638, 188 


137,586, 688 


508, 727,676 
8,410,066 


185, 688,548 


83,679 
561,812 


43,130, 756 


43,726, 247 


247,200 


"247,200 


33,679 
561,812 


43,377,956 


43,973,447 


311,147,005} 42,030,477) 459,936,959 


United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ 
661,974| 26,105,373] 31,056, 153 
9,489} 2,016,308} 2,039,517 7,340 
25,303,077; 8,795,374] 37,913,276 
25,974,540) 36,917,055) 71,008,946 
2,652,828] 14,133,327) 21,329,121 
4, 276, 253 5,192,852] 11,249,095 1, 102, 274 
34,793,569] 8,812,247) 51,689,344|| 68,767,269 
41,722,650) 28,138,426] 84, 267,560 
3,314,802} 40,238,700) 52,385, 274|| 326,526, 163 
4,285,742) 7,209,160} 13,288,612)| 1,109,614 
60,096,646} 17,607,621] 89,602,620 
67,697,190) 65,055,481) 155,276, 506 
2,544,387| 75,560,037] 93,790, 607 27,078 
294,586] 12,592,115) 44,596,428 8,899 
31,031,856) 35,441,111] 92,847,371)| 21,203,049 
33,870, 829] 123,593,263] 231,234,406) 21,239,026 
29,176) 38,214,475) 3,649,594 - 
172,313 127,233] 2,693,063 
2,551,353] 4,891,591) 19,695,799 94,100 
2,752,842) 8,233,299] 26,038, 456 94,100 
2,573,563] 78,774,512) 97,440,201 27,078 
466,899} 12,719,348) 47,289,491 8,899 
33,583,209) 40,332,702) 112,543,170) 21,297,149 
36, 623,671) 131,826,562) 257,272,862) 21,333, 126 
3,206,361] 101,665,410} 124,846,760 
304,075} 14,608,423) 46,635,945 16,239 
56,334,933] 44,236,485] 130, 760,647)| 46,331,389 


627,964 
24, 254,009 


357,494,633} 66,912,450 


847,774 
148, 181,116 


608,965, 849 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘Foreign Farm 
Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original form, e.g.—cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.— External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, year ended Mar. 31, 1926—concluded. 


Origins. 


Farm Origin—concluded. 

All animal husbandry— 
Raw materials.......... 
Partly manufactured.... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured 


Total all animal husbandry. 


All farm products— 
Raw materials.......... 
Partly manufactured.... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
PACUUTEGS oe irae:ccierele'sie 


Total farm origin.......... 


Wild life origin— 
Raw materials...........: 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Marine origin— 
Raw materials 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GATE. oe eis wislecleig sere oe 


Forest origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


Mineral origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Mixed origin— 
Raw materials—.......... 
Partly manufactured 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


ee 


Recapitulation 
Raw Materials... 06c06 0% 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


44,475, 492 


104,320,861 


152, 812 


3,489, 610 


Imports for Consumption. 


2,682,004 
4,448,566 


37,344, 922 


5,888,365 
4,752,641 


93,679,855 


797,463 
78,507 


131,962 


1,007,932 


12,483 


140,329 


5,281 
16,650 


3,467,679 


6,635,814 
1,765,300 


30, 661,002 


39, 062,116 


1,899,028 
13,798,851 


15,697,879 


13,339, 406 
8,512,126 


141,879,678 


163, 731, 210 


1,024, 408 


17,347,802 
5,320,085 


13,703,838 


36,371,725 


119,013,212 
19,928,508 


57,940,323 


196,882, 043 


7,174,496 
639,157 


176,691 


7,990,344 


610, 708 


413,700 


623,485 
10,763,933 


24,329,303 


35,716,721 


81,685, 697 
12,746,728 


222,723,038 


317,155, 463 


1,383,952 
49,566,706 


50,950, 658 


209,107,598 
45,462,278 


355,149,761 


609, 719, 637 


United 
Total. Kingdom. 
$ $ 

24,978,715|| 15,406,236 
13,942,158] 1,102,274 
71,385,143] 68,861,369 
110,306,016|} 85,369,879 
149, 825, 475]| 326,553,241 
60,578,103) 1,118,513 
202,145,790) 115,192, 758 
412,549,368) 442,864,512 
8,271,819] 6,301,696 
1,448) 431 43,120 
373, 120 21,694 
10,093,370) 6,366,510 
i tie LO A al 
883, 125 453,228 
1,713,025] 6,811,288 
2,596,150| 7,264,516 
723,301 71,005 
10,881,754] 14,728;820 
30,185,464] 4,365,925 
41,790,519 19,165,750 
96,162,072] 6,001,404 
15,691,729] 10,168,745 
-270,326,101)| 9,284,565 
382,179,902) 25,454,714 
4,527,627 169,596 
73,591,796) 6,951,962 
78,119, 4 7,121,558 
ee a) | 
255,865,792) 339,380,574 
93,127,644 26,228,794 
578,335, 296)| 142, 628, 192 
927,328,732) 508,237,560 


United 
States. 


$ 


30,672,093 
6,502, 684 


3,113,723 


40, 288, 500 


72,702,570 
7,130, 648 


27,367,732 


107,200,950 


11,585,484 
45,514 


34,808 


11, 665, 806 


9,576,256 


4,593, 834 


14,170,090 


20,434,898 
97,008,251 


120,582, 666 


238, 025, 815 


46,732,943 
28,625,085 


16, 439, 563 


91,797,591 


1,034,303 
11,092,812 


12,127,115 


161,032, 151 
133,843,801 


180,111,415 


474,987,367 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Total. 


$ 


48, 824,396 
8,124, 104 


80,885,388 
137, 833, 888 


508,761,355 
8,971,878 


229,066,504 


746,799,737 


18,631,957 
132,311 


102,463 
18,866,731 


10,343,516 


27,213,127 
37,556, 643 


21,756, 872 
122,347,271 


134,813,507 
278,917,650 


60,536, 846 
56,415,435 


92,107,580 
209,059,861 


1,308,801 
22, 846,368 
24,155,169 


620,030,546 
189,175,696 


506, 149, 549 
1,315,355,791 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of ‘Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Groups. 
Tinited 
Kingdom. 

Foods, Beverages and $ 

Smokers’ Supplies. 

Roods¢ teeece eevee. ae 6,632,006 
Animals for food.......... = 
Breadstufisesnsesete nae es 327,062 

Grains Meee. wane 153,275 

Flour and other milled 

PLOGUCTSM Aen tee eee 21,098 

Flour and meal......... 16,745 

Other milled products... 4,353 
Bakery products and pre- 

pared! foods) #.0..5...0-5 152,689 
Other [arinaceous substan- 

COS er ne ee ae 138, 622 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 555,550 
ECTS Fie ibe te Se ene ee me SUPE A es 142, 484. 

Fresh or frozen.......... 3,664 

Dried, salted,smoked or 

pickled zeae on Fer 57,228 

Canned or otherwise pre- 

SODVEG sen AineAcwn. mete 81,592 
Ne aloe BOSSES ree orn: 685, 220 

Brecher heacecnincstocctack 108, 850 

ried keira ae 344,774 

Canned or otherwise pre- 

SCnveGsvese ese. 231,596 
Mostar ee oe 302,515 
Lard, lard compound and 

Substigutes:. eee sake. 4,469 
Milk and its products..... 1,812, 777 

Milk and cream, fresh. . - 

Milk preparations and 

DLOCUCGES Ee eee 1,812,777 
INwts sche teks ce 92,905 
OUR eee ewe a nr 186,748 
Daltveyet. 5 owe cpa Cae 3604, 290 
Spices eee 494,938 
Sugar and sugar products.. 926,355 
Merete oles tee ere tia 378,050 
Wine Parti. Gate ee ooo 47,791 
WiGAS teers eee he cane = 
Other articles of food..... 232, 230 

Beverages and infusions..... 26,898, 692 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 21,359, 680 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 37,092 
_ Lime and other fruit 

TLLCOS: Cee sl erg eens 20, 712 

Mineral waters.........- 16,380 
AMTUSIONS hoes ee ee ee 5,501,920 

Cocoa and chocolate.... 45,377 

Coffee and chicory...... 144, 909 

EROB win sex eR Se 2 5,311, 634 

Smokers’ supplies........... 1,466,317 
Tobacco, manufactured... 854, 082 
Other smokers’ supplies... 612,235 

Personal and Household 

tilities. 

Books, printed matter, sta- 

tionery and educational 

Supplies:2 ane cee 2,546,118 
Books, pamphlets, printed 

matter and maps...... 1,582,984 

BOOKSt at aes. eae 1,266,415 

Charts and maps....... 15,348 

Newspapers............. 7,986 

Printed matter, n.o.p... 293 , 235 
Stationery wae -s- sence 504, 708 
Educational equipment 

(except text books)..... 96,027 
Works ofartyctsccn ne 362,399 


United 
States. 


55,588,199 
119,911 
9,357,865 
7,930,382 


774,965 
676,038 
98,927 


652,518 


964,073 
1,127,0 7 
749, 207 
466,776 


113,276 


169, 155 
24,198, 230 
18, 683, 864 

4,344,415 


1,169,951 
4,542,025 


599,175 
305,913 
10,990 


294, 923 
1,493,310 
767,578 
612,656 
424,688 
2,488,813 
4,715,674 
44,297 
666, 862 
2,410, 845 
612,783 
11,619 
115,981 


62,905 
53,076 
485,183 
67,940 
393,718 
23,525 
268, 643 
215,431 
53,212 


11,249, 239 


8,437, 109 
2,549,973 

46,952 
2,987, 849 
2,852,335 
1,103,869 


658,958 
1,049,303 


Total. 


114, 008, 234 

119,911 
13,357,634 
11,657, 676 


835,425 
732,119 
103, 306 


864,533 


1,268, 937, 
3,204,117 
2,105, 602 

656, 794 


668,898 


779,910 
27,206, 480 
19, 703,278 

5,421,768 


2,081,434 
5,117,887 


603, 981 
4,230,314 
12,320 


43, 368,361 
25, 254,073 
295, 256 


106, 690 
188,566 
17,819,032 
140,285 
5,490,701 
12,188, 046) 
2,481,174 
1,213, 694 
1,267,480 


14,861,394 


10,448, 164 
4,186,485 

63,651 
2,998, 946 
3,199,082 
1,939,017 


865, 103) 
1,609, 110 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 


Kingdom, 


440,905, 722 

12,489, 434 
325, 657,525 
303, 188,870 


20,843, 700 
20, 843,700 


1,674,955 


7,136, 695 
345,369 


47,835 
6,743,491 
6,397,291 
5,807, 081 

75,321 


514,889 
30,755,698 


587,766 
38,983,248 
38, 983,248 


16,398,326 
1,262,283 


1,237,456 
405, 499 
38,347 
367, 152 


367,011 
141 


222,132 


149, 429 
16,496 


132,933 
31,993 


82,594 
8,116 


United 
States, 


56,982,216 
7,336,024 
13, 666, 741 
13,547,939 


96,662 
96, 662 


22,140 


13,401,141 
9,393,355 


2,738,225 


1,269,561 
756, 236 
680, 642 

2,361 


73,233 
4,334,133 


319 
9,492,413 
7,843,920 


1, 648, 493 
2~,848 


15,640 
778,878 
6,310, 825 
19,260 
845, 758 
18,021, 942 
17,995,758 
15, 495 
14,797 

698 

10, 689 
10,689 


61,247 
61,247 


727, 452 


523,621 
134,410 


389,211 
16,592 


39,249 
147,990 


Total. 


686,967,586 

20,128,759 
492,077,460 
418,094,401 


72,143,068 
72,143,068 
1,839,991 
167,534 


36,492, 756 
9,889,020 


11,316,916 


15,286,820 
7,973,903 
6,856,916 

458,890 


658,097 
37,111,933 


1,406,336 
55,192,597 
7,843,920 


47,348,677 
25,222 


27,364 
21,443,948 
12,019,599 

19,514 

2,880,661 
21, 649,130 
21,207,777 

425,076 
411,597 

13,479 

16,277 

16,277 


126,309 
126,309 


1,501,101 


958,244 
194,879 


763,365 
281,022 


102,206 
159, 629 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
wet United | United United — d a 
Jnite nite nite Unite 
Kingdom. | States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 

Personal and Household $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Utilities—concluded. 

Clothe ees foe tsoed tess 11,073,272] 7,567,090} 22,740,123)) 2,531,607 193,347] 6,939,821 
Blouses and shirtwaists. . . 5,429 39,794 72,191 - - - 
Boots and shoes.........- 1,088,682} 1,117,626} 2,298,303) 2,023,119 131,404] 5,166,423 
Gloves and mitts..... see §93,520 184, 803 1,859, 711 14, 950 216 132,802 
Handkerchiefs............ 1,278 702 14,440] 1,917,467 - - - 
Hats and Caps? ...sc...- 1,073,599] 1,415,256] 38,073,545 6,018 1,794 93,539 
EROSIOI Y= SOE Cee sss sata 2,607,587) 1,538,860} 4,223,402 - - - 
SIC fg Se fe eee oor 75,597 6,491 101,169 - - - 
DUETS Gee Oke s vee neo cee 74,226 37,952 121, 108 - - - 
Wnderwear.....-s62- - : 396,935 113,280 571,564 53,653 6,936 284,373 
Miscellaneous clothing....| 3,783,965] 3,098,588} 8,506,663 433,867 52,997) 1,262,684 

Household utilities.......... 11,478,200] 9,213,631) 24,075,460] 1,683,387 151,921} 6,056,742 
Bedditigieesssiivtccsecee: 1,194,026 344,986] 1,589,004 23 768 24,419 
Guiloryes 2s eee t tases: 391,149 152,050 672,377 - - - 
Floor coverings........... 1, 445, 480 220,593 2,376,343 6, 624 6,712 81,010 

Wool ecarpets............ 1,021,856 143,477| 1,793,091 6, 624 6,712 15,268 
Other floor covering.... 423, 624 77,116 583, 252) = - 65,742 
iter tune. coer oss sos cca: 175,643} 1,438,446] 1,799,182) 116,467 27,181 495,723 
Glassware, chinaware and 
POUCEL YS eves oes ieles 2,925,441 701,956} 4,922,440 1,316 5,951 17,786 
(GIGSBWATB 6 bay cae sc ais% 39,462 467,459 706, 754 - - - 
Chinaware and pottery.. 2,885,979 234,497) 4,215,686 1,316 5,951 17,786 
Household linen. ......... 3,089, 144 431,110} 38,902,935) - - - 
Household machinery.... 331,232} 1,643,122) 1,978,835 903 , 629 9,851} 4,069,824 
Kitchen equipment....... 144,180] 1,620,509] 1,841,792 12,231 48,316 136,476 
SDC! ae goers ike Cece ee 120,025 827,660] 1,066,740 460, 841 7,199 605, 655 
Window curtains and fix- 
MIEOR Ua econ cee eae 458,795 155,109 702,485 - - - 
Miscellaneous household 
inindScatsce 6a Aree Ear 1,203,085} 1,678,090) 3,223,327 182,256 45,943 625, 849 
Jewelry, personal ornaments 
and timepieces.......... 1,671,961] 2,085,172) 7,476,484 2,701 1,107 16, 267 
Jewelry and personal orn- 
Git Ents en Sec an ees 1,609,359] 1,027,136). 5,131,713 2,701 1,107 16,267 
WEMODIOCEB. ce woo sere sieens 62,602} 1,008,036] 2,344,721 - ~ - 

Personal utilities............ 927,524| 1,423,823) 3,385,099 422,082 88) 1,704,529 
Poulet articles 2s... 0.5 {0% 420,059 826,913] 1,926,746 422,082 88} 1,704,529 
Other personal utilities.... 507,465 596,910) 1,458,353) - - - 

Recreation equipment and 

Supplied sa. eee eee 668,866] 4,725,638] 6,445,813) 1,978,469} 2,146,992) 5,113,598 
Musical instruments and 

accessories.............. 139,696] 1,556,348} 1,938,025 108, 891 302,918 887,637 
Picture machines and ac- 

CESSOLIOS HEY Sw A Bee cs 93,524] 1,966,987) 1,997,888] 1,852,250} 1,726,789} 4,048,624 
Equipment for indoor 

PRINCE OPT S oe oat cao eee 46,155 28,754 82,789 - - - 
Miscellaneous articles for 

AMUSOEMEONE: shee. fess. 459,491| 1,178,549] 2,427,111 17,328 117,285 177,337 
Electrical Equipment. 

BALLOVICH Ss 2S tats ae Bole ees 464,792 619,562] 1,086,570 7,092 35,068 390, 732 

Dynamos and motors....... 520,653] 2,670,937] 3,294,070 16,380 33,587 58,032 

Lighting equipment......... 24,337 1,009,327} 1,460,886 - x - 

Transmission equipment.... 123, 893 687,628 815, 637) 51,931 2,881,158] 3,291,696 

Other electric apparatus..... 657,671| 10,779,748} 11,546,470 98,896 44,441! 1,198,313 
Producers’ Equipment. 

APTASIVER: 33 Feast ee oes ees 221,521] 2,132,265) 2,375,704 142,347| 2,864,802) 3,047,477 

Containers, wrapping and 

packing materials....... 2,048,801] 6,492,274] 9,867,173) 1,048,502 645,372] 4,229,610 
Bags and sacks........... 94,923} 967,140] 1,098, 885 87, 113 15,336] 226,488 
EERPNOIS, op yds tains ss cee es 20,606 393,368 421,968 878 9,858 50,824 
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Groups. 


Producers’ Equipment 
—concluded. 


Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials—conc. 
Cordage (except binder 
LWIDe)). sahyct ee noe eee 
Wrapping paper........... 
Miscellaneous containers, 
CLC H Nake Wee ac ne hace soe 
Farm equipment............ 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery.......... 
Dairying equipment.... 
Enginesforfarm purposes 
Planting and tillage im- 
plements \ja%).2.3 soe 
Harvesting equipment... 
Seed separation machin- 
OLyZth Ga et shed 
Other agricultural ime 
plements and machin- 
ery and parts of....... 
Animals (except animals 
forsfood) eae ee. se eee 
Animals for improve- 
ment of stock 
Other animals.......... 
Fencing materials......... 
Harness and horse equip- 
MONG 35 fect. ee mates 
Plants, trees and shrubs... 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
TRONS. oe ecinieerirnemewrebys.< 


ete esecoee 


Industrial equipment....... 
Tisheries equipment...... 
Industrial and trade mach- 

inery (except mining, 
electrical and printing 
machinery, boilers and 
GNGINGS) Mee eee 


inery. Roa UR ee 


Pulp and paper-making 
MACHINEL Ye sss oohrs a hee 
Textile and cordage ma- 
ehineryaew. hee vo. eee 
Other endnateial machin- 
OLY oe FA Fe 
Mining and metallurgical 
equipmicntyeiaceween st 
Printing equipment....... 
Photographic equipment.. 
MOols; 0:0 .Diseeeiccdcics stats 
Transmission equipment 
(except electrical)....... 
Miscellaneous industrial 
equipmentsa 2s, ...1 otek 
Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplies (except 
electrical and transpor- 
TAtION)|.4 ve ctdniteeieen cane 
Boilers and engines (except 
farting): case een caer 


Coal Secreprarceiets sisieein tetas 


Other light, heat and 
power equipment....... 
Lubricating oils and greases, 


Imports for Consumption. 


United United 


Kingdom. States. Total. 

$ $ $ 
335, 787 260,909 620,011 
83,228 523,472 764,576 
1,514,257 4,347,385 6,961, 733 
463,962} 14,497,063] 16,048,732 
109,443} 13,112,489] 13,410,977 
39,391 671,296 884, 637) 
158 6,271,847 6,272,005 
3,127| 1,842,922) 1,854,262 
7,897 557,006 566,201 
124} 2,496,351] 2,496,763 
59,246] 1,273,067; 1,337,109 
129,139 474, 256 616,439 
117, 258 237, 747 357,052) 
11,881 236,509 259,387 
4,992 264, 002 320,559) 
191,228 202,429 395,946 
28,706 249,015] 1,109,413 
454 194,872 195,398 
6,199,479] 31,686,737] 38,946,660 
1,043, 484 1,275, 288 2,478,039 
8,576,712] 20,641,145) 24,702,608 
5,854) 1,749,675) 1,766,144 
69,255} 2,404,564] 2,502,480 
1,312,044 1,192,726} 2,534,693) 
870,168} 2,424,880} 3,383,649) 
1,319,391] 12,859,300} 14,515,642 
337,905 2,146,202 2,484,110 
87,457 2,587, 862 2,741,809 
56,150 241,568 346, 632 
240, 410 1,580,225 2,053, 815) 
233,044 669,436 907,233 
624,317] 2,545,011) 3,232,414 
7,215,747] 75,650,987) 83,784,718 
684, 857 1,989,186 2,693,950 
6,450,080} 71,813,289] 79,040,022 
6,366,754] 49,449,136] 56,109,793 
= 15,646,598} 16,129,119 
83,326 6, 717,555 6,801, 110 
2,108 518,501 528, 637 
78,702} 1,330,011) 1,522,109 
15,4621 2,772,2931 2,789,511 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United 


Kingdom, States. Total. 

$ $ $ 
22,278 2,074 122,084 
917, 747 6,956] 2,877,770 
20,486 611,148 952,444 
794, 209 5,036,224} 17,000,977 
679,955) 2,621,471) 13,713,970 
12,371 63,494 101,685 
- 85,479 85,629 
92,052 679,310 4,666, 679 
326, 890 27,880 4,124,198 
876 654, 740 1,572,477 
247,766] 1,110,568) 3,163,302 
22,377 1,570,314 2,154,340 
7,337) 1,287,246] 1,812,073 
15,040 283,068 342,267 
90,303 754, 781 1,033,004 
28 23, 876 28,149 
1,546 65, 782 71,514 
1,198,348 810,040} 4,232,803 
- 38, 238 38,244 
151,982 496,332] 1,563,682 
2,385 3,401 207,262 
249 59,771 310,721 
149,348 433,160 1,045, 699 
1,785 82,940 37,007 
810, 842 1,467 877, 504 
21,103 21,046 299,438 
130,506 995 661,569 
82,180 219,022 755,359 
162,521) 3,941,106] 7,499,691 
22,663 88,896 287,938 
96,619} 3,126,770] 5,358,730 
96,619} 2,136,975 4,083,713 
- 242,953 520,505 
= 746, 842 754,512 
233 723,633] 1,725,170 
43,006 1,807 127,853 
1,926 234,213 299,970 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, compiled on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926—continued. 


ra Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
roups. 
United United United United 
Kingdom. | States. Total. Kingdom. | Statés. Total. 
Producers’ Materials. $ $ $ $ $ $ 


AHO TIAIS ere oles ne ees 


3,092,719] 20,817,493] 27,471,501) 11,952,388) 79,039,915} 100,765,154 
Asphalt and its products. . - - 


2,466 312,834 316, 647 


Briek and-tile....20. 0.0005. 457,654| 1,674,283] 2,181,389 - 67,967 91,914 
Cement, lime and plaster. 5,076 177,062 198,737 - 1,563,363} 1,953,170 
Glass for building......... 1,111,291 139,507} 3,389,026 - - - 
Structuraliron........... 118,313} 5,008,393] 5,293,885 - 33,934 799,699 
PROU PIM LZ veel vs ees = 142,588} 1,551,325} 2,020,078 294,674 141,693] 1,482,333 
Naa er COS. kde. tise 12,313 86,540 133,723 14, 203 11,194 474,041 
Lumber and timber....... 1,330} 6,333,094] 6,380,418] 10,301,421) 74,073,443) 90,290,514 
Paints and painters’ 

RNALCPIGIS.. soc cictecseern 772,048! 2,680,806] 3,955,200 133,980 43,244 491,184 
Paints and varnishes.... 262,394 656,022 941,459 126,272 8,953 414,171 
Painters’ materials...... 509,654| 2,024,784) 3,013,741 7,708 34,291 77,018 

Stone, marble and slate.. 119,959 588, 842 825, 268) - 133, 200 135,359 


12,225} 1,669,655} 1,740,995 267,592 794,475) 1,353,964 
337,456 595,152} 1,036,135 940,518} 2,177,402) 3,692,976 
368,348} 9,893,170} 13,117,857) 1,391,568] 17,770,634} 21,530,939 


Railway materials. . 
Miscellaneous construction 
MNACOLIAIGI 5. blac viciveen 


Farm materials............. 


Harislizerssos ons ccss wee 14,443 2,551,685 3,731,891 646 4,613,030 5,403,417 
HMM ErN Me ab conta cls iselenes 2,221 415,649 423 , 684 946,936] 8,938,237] 11,026,277 
SEE Ek ee ee es 286,346 1,369,885} 2,077,682 299,842 3,457,647 3,909,187 
Miscellaneous farm mater 

TES a groke Seca noe eee Rae 65,338 5,555,951 6,884, 600 144, 144 761,720 1,192,058 


Manufacturers’ materials....| 69,718,447| 228,863,475] 351,994,225] 32,940,468) 273,178,243) 347,001,736 


For explosives and am- 


PUAREGIOD sence e ses oS se 305, 267 239,320 872,806 - - - 
For textiles, clothing and 
ROLASLONs tite urtce eee 51,288,601} 59,955,658] 140, 989,282 809,033] 2,476,505) 4,032,072 


Fibres for spinning or 


cordage manufacture. . 6,300,635} 41,784,578] 50,942,089 15,093} 2,404,289] 2,452,757 
Yarn for weaving or 

Meee SSF pe wee 6,740,096 2,407,150] 10,602,123 - = - 
Piece goods for clothing.| 33,129,224} 9,870,990) 60,238,899 99,254 23,700 275, 507 
Thread for sewing...... 1,039,888 407,288 1,471,013 - - - - 
ae and materials 

OD 2 RR neo h ER 


42,014 306, 450 690,390 = 23 318 
6,764 248,142 256, 484 = - - 
211,346] 1,357,600] 2,529,301 - - - 


3,818,634] 3,578,460) 14,258,983 194, 686 48,543) 1,303,490 
150,718) 2,181,465) 3,403,618 = 15,978 18,435 
1,667,482] 18,624,393] 23,846,806]) 7,560,224| 23,220,513] 31,723,627 


Corset materials........ 
Hat materials.......... 
Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials 
For dyeing and tanning... 
For fur and leather goods. 


GUTS. oe oe ose cies em aes 938,453] 7,876,459} 9,853,182] 6,409,863] 10,607,231) 17,329,977 

Pde peek con siete creas 82,062] 6,796,315} 9,328,919 48,087] 6,774,801] 7,133,389 

Leathers secs e eso ssacwe 617,177} 3,408,885} 4,070,949|) 1,102,274) 5,838,481] 7,260,261 
Other materials........... 29,790 542,734 593,756 - - = 
For smelters and metal 

TOMREPICS. 605 vase casas eo 311,241] 4,652,927] 5,377,849|| 5,069,576] 43,362,519) 51,593,444 


For foundries............. 352,841] 3,248,624] 3,805,785|) 7,613,518) 3,766,075} 22,264,338 
For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cut- 
TSPY Pee soc sie tee ds Saas 
For electrical goods....... 
For furniture and wood 
WOLCS. oe. cea isso ee 
Cabinet woods.......... 


142,933] 6,363,311) 6,546,498 29,259 36,034 83,175 
18,513 776, 057 850, 714 = - - 


20,786) 3,948,176] 4,045,268 970,528 255,019} 2,170,077 
15,141} 2,690,699] 2,763,088 100, 709 193,019 443,464 


Other materials......... 5,645} 1,257,477) 1,282,180 869,819 62,000} 1,726,613 
For musical instruments. . 75,593 379,061 501,299 - = - 
For wood pulp...........- 149,916} 2,331,351] 2,499,261 -— | 138,056,057} 13,056,057 


366,615] 2,314,148 2,813, 634|| 3,167,484) 44,178,770) 51,508,707 
319,313] 1,933,243] 2,281,053] 1,224,810) 96,075,102] 102,700,942 


For paper-making......... 

For paper eae printing 
and book binding Beek OSA, 

For rubber-working indus- 


BIDET eee pene c kee ae eee 1,393,187] 28,691,888] 34,849,957 4,658 428,753 435,097 
For vehicles (not including : 

complete parts)......... 319,898] 4,521,401) 4,842,352 - - - 
POF VORSEISy acc -oc is eecaes 394,028] 1,583,656] 2,040,882 - 24,189 30,769 


Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries..... 490,532! 4,124,360| 5,412,368! 1,870,308! 3,540,893] 7,618,516 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, complied on a classification 
according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1926—concluded. 


Groups. 


Producers’ Materiais—con- 
cluded. J 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
concluded. 


Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 

Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 

Other manufacturers’ 
moaterials teres 


Transportation. 


Welticlessmeloeeraystec ico 
Automobiles and parts.... 
Other motor vehicles, not 

for railwa@ys.......... 
Bicycles and tricycles. ... 
Railway rolling stock..... 
LOcOmOtiVves: «6. seco. 


Rub ber lines ane tania: 


Vessels: Fh nea ieee n, vo sine: 
Ships and boats........... 
Equipment for ships...... 


Medical Supplies. 


Alkaloids and their salts... 
Biological medicines........ 
Drugs; crudez wise a eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations....... 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use........... 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials 


Arms, Explosives and War 
: Stores. 
Arms} scatter SER EAA 


Military equipment... arr 
Ammunition for explosives. . 


Goods for Exhibition. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ Pe 


10,003,629) 34,683,173] 47,304,747] 2,399,245 


34 97,980 177,926 


1,947,520} 48,213,283) 59,532,120] 2,167,133 


584,448} 50,806,632! 51,461,019] 6,604,142 
306,746] 47,791,125) 48,151,555) 4,353,460 


6,013 195,587 201,962) 
71,893 49,791 125,120 
126,345} 1,556,776} 1,684,660 
15,050 572,661 587,711 
= 133, 628 133, 628 

111, 295 850,487 963,321 
58,479 680, 769 746, 210 


14,972 532,584 551,512|| 2,248,367 


70, 003 794,618 879, 480 
2,139 515,750 529, 262) 
67,864 277,868 350, 218 


89,881 79,986 223,132 
2,153} « 271,175 387, 224 
5,301 166, 620) 217,885) 

1,037,246} 1,617,139} 3,101,314 
166,759 220,381 541,363 


221,540) 2,213,402} 2,527,679 


85,096 259, 288 435,086) 
13, 293 845 42,259 
46,311 746, 642 822,720 


= 1,632,906) 1,685,491 
124,358) 2,916,155) 3,059,739) 


' Kingdom, 


United 
States. 


13,991,396 
4,058,365 
24,692,075 


732,343 
683, 893 


1,505 
844 
15,736 
4,365 
11,371 


13, 087 
17,278 


112,046 
112,046 


175,730 
11,135 
175, 043 


17 
1,375 


326, 822 


Exports of Canadian Produce, 


Total. 


23,700,471 
5,805, 892 
30,260,117 


57,177,944 
42,839,185 


3,855 
54,017 
122,898 
13, 633 
109, 265 


154, 288 
14,003,701 


257,384 
257, 384 


274,154 
501,923 
181,116 


523 
173,118 


328, 022 


SUE NEEEEEEEEEEEEEE Es 
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17.— Value of Total Exports, Imports entered for Consumption, and Duty collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1926 and 1927. 


Nors.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards or passed outwards at the ports 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


Ports. 


P. E. Island. 


SRR fea bot cirorcleristasertiore 


New Brunswick. 


MeAd air Sets sscase.ciacesyarecbiare 
Beecerickon Asie.n5 sane shine 


St. Johns 
Sutton 


Ontario. 


Belleville. scene aces o aera 
PAN Gielen syioacyessiaeee 
Bridgeburg 
Chatham 
Cobourg 


SCR Sto casatososaidie accion dcerd 
MEAT OSU OI GAS heals = cintaceieaaes 
FSSLOCDOUGT eae seine so arouspleaions 
TONGOR: eo uigeatin ts cigecne 
Niagara I’alls 
North Bay 
Oshawa 
CORP a cio sheie ofor vials oy-iowsiers 
Parry Sound..... 
Peterborough.. 
Port Arthur ies <te.<<a Sos 
PYOSCOGE 2S. idlales sae aldewsielae 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 
1, 228,828 


37, 487,283 
2,250,317 
2,198,667 


50, 496,594 


14, 680,578 


286,736 
76, 853, 203 


99, 054, 259 


29,104,938 
9,902,577 


22,111,752 


240,010,515 
17,958,019 
12,465, 132 

251 
73,492,473 
1,342,010 
11,793, 623 
2,801,784 


423, 234,599 


179,513 
2,229 
70,123,995 
37,756 
1,585,707 
8,237,023 
15,151,835 
102,568, 694 


2,692,211 
196, 852 


105,512, 925 
460,817 
2/399 


122,295 


111,679,444 
9/ 827/815 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 


1926. 
Imports for 
Duty 
Consump- | Coliected. 
p34 Cae] 
$ $ 
1,061,274 143, 302 
14,437,382} 2,415,282 
2,004, 437 170, 269 
1,495,930 63,820 
21,367,022| 3,027,639 
223, 845 23,871 
1,643,403 298,372 
1,785, 987 326,173 
20,151,989; 5,136,039 
26,906,574, 6,614,361 
1,959,934 188, 886 
1,830,437 98, 808 
453,161 20,215 
1,765,216 168,874 
192,662,298} 32,920,210 
16,318,255) 2,327,846 
304,786 20,973 
5,102,259 444,085 
7,104, 167 663,390 
7,025,855 640, 162 
432,686 32,912 
7,626,756 882,561 
253,428,130) 38,839, 102 
2,785,208 372,155 
7,234,502 416,688 
3,585,400 591, 623 
4,250,929 714,208 
1,563,463 266, 233) 
3,983, 627 177, 169 
1,288,819 254,843; 
7,146,601 714,961 
5,196,101 373,457 
4,218,616 337,345) 
38,149,816] 3,522,142 
2,160,229 154,520 
13, 699, 368 774,191 
9,458,160} 1,231,965 
8,209,256] 1,156,474 
2,934, 726 413,013 
19,349,983) 5,421,748 
11,004,027) 1,532,268 
775,026 207,725 
5,862,504 738,526 
2,753,828 217,520 
2,892, 664 358,203 


‘ 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 
1,349, 067 


36,040, 816 
6,031, 546 
2,538,940 


53, 226, 985 


14,960,051 


180,995 
79,149,671 


100,973, 185 


33,307,192 
9,603,371 
2,819,893 

17,079,272 


216,947,753 
17,877,730 
15,949,896 

784 
62,015,787 
615,075 
14,778,374 
3,342,425 


396,907,416 


297, 523 
13,727 
72,594, 132 
13,040 
1,858,280 
3,351, 619 
15,640, 522 
82, 047,529 


4,476, 135 
216,469 


97,985,211 
498" 725 
1) 448 


111, 685 


105, 828,148 
9,089,928 


1927. 


Imports for 
Consum p- 
tion. 


$ 
1,180,953 


16,303,493 
1,741,527 
1,283,601 


23,479, 462 


302,731 
1,200,118 
1,977,316 

21,338,672 


28,279, 707 


4,023,007 
1,358, 489 
5,518, 692 
412,854 
2,979, 645 
212,901,307 
15,509,185 
227, 987, 
5,409,350 
9,168,509 
8,001,055 


397,431) 


5,542,589 


282,195, 062 


2,835,658 
7,323,562 
4,559,927 
5,749,793 
1,650,660 
2,844,410 
2,144,936 
6,689,815 
5,777,430 
4,307,293 
42,212,891 


2,445,349 
13,028, 139 
11,585,767 

8,429,512 

3,740, 642 
24,877,254 
13,396,531 

1,106,153 

7,066,561 

2,760,979 

2,995, 982 


3,311, 671 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 
162, 678 


2,646,714 
129,022 
55,338 


33,192 
322,630 
357,325 

4,805, 104 


54824, 484 


208, 847 
123, 654 
744,947 
26, 787 
392,093 
35,536, 904 
2,350,997 
24,228 
562,745 
770,513 
853,262 
40,407 
495,448 


42,700,537 


439,240 
490,074 
666, 148 
922, 845 
273,156 
183,467 
438,095 
994,365 
430,720 
359,563 
4,402,061 
185,560 
903,596 
1,589, 760 
1,113,044 
528, 699 
6,188,438 
1,902,310 
273,298 
999, 902 
406,577 
402, 103 
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17.—Value of Total Exports, Imports entered for Consumption, and Duty collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1926 and 1927—concluded. 


Ports. Total 
Exports. 
Ontario—concluded. $ 
St. Catharinesy..seeeetess oe 567, 048 
St-TLhomas tee. = 
Sarnigc sas Peaesanaccns 36,516, 556 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 13,273,999 
Strationdssn eee ane. = 
‘ROTOnto Ni casasene eee noe 1,808, 806 
Wallaceburg................ 1,540,092 
Welland eneray, wesc eins 1,938,464 
Windsor hctitscncsccn ron re: 51,656, 725 
Wotali ye. Sheet seat wee 537,825, 280 
Manitoba. 
Brand onwraeraceniaccisaceween : 64,034 
| DET Sys(0y Baran Goad mondoere ae 12,067,921 
Winnipeg 2. denne sank cees 57,361 
Totaly. oo. hes eons no tit 12,414,741 
Saskatchewan. 
Moose dawn .eesererctes. 239, 858 
North’ Portal... cee connie. 9,936,129 
REGINA «7, fois Secreted aot 66,010 
Saskatoon sie. lee = 
otal. seats seaderietee 10,241,997 
Alberta, 
Calvary. pat mera ente - 
Hdmonton,. sere encs ee = 
Methbridge. oes peedaesseh 669, 954 
MediemesHaten.conate. cen = 
Mota. 3s. Bees ee hettcs ee 669, 954 
British Columbia 
Abbotsiord oan csr aoe 5,512,907 
Cranbrook... gee asteeesn oee 1,570, 486 
Hernio® a. aekioot owe i oe 1,370,578 
Nanaimo’. nated ce ae 5,890, 600 
New Westminster........... 14, 155,275 
PrincedRupertiee eecoe. cee 15,418, 146 
Wancouver., ceo. cone 144, 634, 857 
WACTORIA Min) Beet iene s tee 3,299,485 
otal su. Hea Soaaeree 192,457, 737 
Yukon Territory. 
otal Nc. 0donredeiates oo 1,076, 648 
Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
received through : 
Departments.s....5 06 = 
Grand Total........... 1,328,700,137 


1926. 


Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


$ 


5,116,191 
2,095,014 
15, 840,458 
4,166,202 
2,421,776 
209,261,820 
2,016,282 
12,413,712 
39, 699, 108 


435,536,493 


1,044,511 
542, 680 
40,760,958 


42,877,647 


1,612,034 

499 , 256 
9,116,396 
3,439, 138 


14,896,870 


8,305,337 
5,174,483 
3,448, 104 

286, 836 


17,214, 760 


318,192 
490, 856 
406,668 
531,114 
1,784,412 
1,367,819 
59,843,051 
7,202,060 


73,510,348 


459,507 


79,107 


Duty 


Collected, 


$ 


693, 108 
339,051 
884,898 
558,907 
304, 507) 
31, 697, 628 
643, 352) 
813, 544 
9,290,751 


67, 260, 402 


117,860 
32,902 
7,600,037 


7, 794, 026 


266,933; 
33,091 
1,744,871 
471,675 


2,553, 221 


1,594,817 
1,144,469 
210, 406 


38,056) 


2,987, 748 


38,010 
70,856 
148,951 
86,444 
267,707 
316,504 
12,213,001 
1,802,089 


15,192, 001 


102,775 


18,531 
= eS 


927,328, 732] 143,933, 110 


1927. 
Imports for 
Total 
Exports. Coe Ds 
$ $ 

970,904 5,946,940 
- 2,240,510 
43,753,048] 16,673,576 
13,954,128] 5,446,337 
- 2,830,141 


1,921,776) 228,015,957 
2,362,493} 1,977,425 
1,042,219} 10,918,112 
52,856,367) 43,878,552 


514,395,535} 518,815,245 


68,079} 1,366,813 
15,276,142 614,057 
62,684) 46,746,111 


15,496,501) 49,332,083 


2,267,372 


85,494 
9,719, 185 713,611 
44,595| 11,060,133 

-| 5,237,701 
9,849,274; 20,700,339 
-| 9,741,058 

-| 6,612,963 
1,153,353] 4,900,621 
= 339, 262 
1,153,353] 21,593,904 
5,992, 213 326, 120 
2,350,573 552,710 
1,432,331 434’ 965 
5,674, 031 394,517 
14,512,819] 2,467,611 
20,617,981] 1,478,461 
116,920,027] 69,390,839 
3,854,562} 8,013,065 
172,075,161) 84,936,551 
2,146, 671 343,174 
= 36,025 


1,267,573,142) 1,030,892,505 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 


757, 573 
350,414 
900, 886 
767,796 
343, 584 
35, 687,329 
434,812 
697, 187 
9,178,248 


75, 201,221 


151,673 
46,139 
8,827,078 


9,096,993 


347,044 
42,440 
1,973,356 
674,981 


3, 088, 802 


1,916,661 


1,357, 682 
220,875 
41,283 


3,536,500 


42,915 
78,868 
146,566 
60,542 
403,217 
292,398 

- 12,606,353 
1,943,460 


~ 45,943, 964 


$0,914 


8,603 
158, 966, 367 


—_—_——eeeeeee—e—e——ee_uQee ee ee" 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 
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18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada by values entered for consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


Countries. 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom........... 
Africa—British East........ 
British South....... 
British West........ 
Austral ei cere cee 
British East Indies— 
Brit India: 4.5 ov ee <aeive 
Cevloneen sy tts ec ccion 
Straits Settlements....... 
OH eR Meet lek selene aloes 
Britash Guiana. ......256 600. 
British West Indies— 
IBErDBOOS nctde ees cas ncttes 
PARA CH erence ie ae sealer. 


New wealdnd *. fies . cade 
Other British Countries..... 


Totals, British Empire.. 


Foreign Countries. 


United States............... 


Other Foreign Countries.... 


1926. 

Pref- 

General * 
: erential 

Penis 1) Pari 

$ $ 

24,822,690] 106,578, 857 
1,838 24,322 
2,766 8,751 
12,375 4,852 
491,629} 1,273,707 
30, 238 8,801,556 
11,792 2,540,910 
19,882 446,492 
27,256 - 
3,172 4,436,238 
3,298 2,055,435 
68,701 3,527,071 
77,158 753,389 
32,581 639,765 
- 2,566,333 
1,122,738 - 
60, 226 = 
286, 868 698, 463 
100, 807 27,085 
27,176,015| 134,383, 226 
240,762 - 
1,238,526 - 
22,890 - 
1,201,716 < 
7,345, 446 - 
474,092 - 
966,337 - 
2,180,037 = 
50,821 ~ 
1,135,141 - 
296,597 - 
1,031,726 - 
337,972,326 - 
27,125,020 = 


Totals, Foreign Countries.| 381,281, 437 


Total Dutiable Imports 
ined for Consump- 
1 bet SES AAA a 


408,457,452] 134,383, 226 
pees eeenere ere ee ee TS = 


1,870,840 


65, 892 
7,244 


1,652 


36,033 
3,441,966 
35,966 
16,716,918 
1,501,931 
7,384,394 
1,342,369 
512, 253) 
640, 124 
613, 823 
6,087,017 


27,358 


38,340,152 


40, 210, 992) 


1927. 
Pref- 
General . Treaty 
arith. peti! | Parish, 
$ $ $ 

27,610,451) 105,787,958] 1,572,518 
- 425,055 - 
7,802 809,291 40 
106,269 - - 
206,758} 4,811,178 13,585 
101,576} 7,892,125 - 
11,782} 2,288,237 - 
28,085 414,130 3,303 
22,674 - ~ 
4,756) 4,551,709 17 
28,279) 2,090,820 - 
26,603} 2,847,433 18 
50,144] 2,568,137 14 
75,724) 1,877,802 483 
495 1,226, 122 - 
958,322 - 83,567 
76,735 - 479 
253,977) 1,590,964 214 
57,588 36,755 1,072 
29,628,020) 138,717 716) 1,675,310 
1,670,326 - 56,055 
2,006, 032 - 4,547,138 
27,125 - 34,532 
1,568,995 -| 20,912,395 
11,228,514 - - 
570, 384 - 2,377,656 
981,046 - 8,785,496 
2,289,251 - 1,786,287 
64,415 - 701,638 
1,152,821 - 769,496 
382, 206 - 782,891 
1,391,784 - 7,585,016 
392,665,317 - = 
25,356, 811 - 187,340 
441,350, 027 - | 48,525,940 


470,978,047) 138,717,716) 50,201,250 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1923-1927. 


Countries. 1923. 
$ 

British Empire—total.................. 179, 638,805 
Wnited Kangdom<.caescmjaes sents seme: 141,330,143 
AUStraliane. celiac cere eae ent 1,457,946 
New Ziealandis ton, so che eee a ente 1,962,541 
Bermuda sun, thes doe etic oe eee 94,799 
British Atmica eee: oavmees aac See eee 402,396 
British: Guisnagee once cose eee 5,669,471 
British HOudUras:...c-eee one cin eee 67,213 
British Indias: ¢ $832... oben eee oe eee 8,140,221 
Straits Settlements... «Fonseca 1,294,743 
Hast Indies, allkother® a. scsi eeisiccete 2,990,333 
British: Westinaiess Tce oc bien s.ceete 12,424,296 
Piyiilslandis: hepato ones noecoe 489,794 
ELON eS USONG a teerare eee ares at 1,879,567 
Newfoundland: frna.tcm ami iene oss oertce 1,398,726 
HEyptandoudaneiec set aen enone ee 23,520 
Jrish<l ree Sta tes.c cc cmeeeec corse - 
All other 528. ceers as 5 nr oe ees nae, 13,096 
Foreign countries—total............... 622, 940, 439 
Alaska 197,834 
Argentina 8,075,934 
Austria 167,820 
Belgium 4,994,787 
Brazil 1,391,136 
Central American States! 392,812 
(Chitlen eevee stieteeiensree ns eerie a ote 230, 066 
China 1,460,696 
Denmark 113,133 
Dutch Nast Indies 1,734,990 
Dutch Guiana 493 
Egypt = 
WMPANCE arc heh meio Oe ee: 12,264,921 
BrenchvA trica ccc 63 Lae etc aerate 137,110 
GOrmMany eaccirctactenw eet werecn comes 2,568, 409 
GRO CO:., «Bete acodtarecns Roe Oe aoe ee 467,765 
PAWEL ao taicee serous svete tere Steicnes oe 143,524 
Netherlandsa..: 25. . aoe ee ee ee: 4,970,668 
GAS Faso At crcrersyatelera ot Soe ee eT 1,601, 225 
USE Balgornoro nonmnsenae.cé oc cane soendoT 7,211,015 
MEXICO Joehaty diene seeker oe aae ne 3,850, 721 
DNOT WAY on befitcratels silo aria decree eee eae 487, 084 
Ber. Muatebokcls clelevexete ava nictoferoate cent ects 4,711,644 
PAW DPLACS ns aes tenee ee eiesaeh ee 128, 183 
ROLbUSAL. Mek adios eae cides a eer 124,028 
OURS Les Meret ta acd noice A De Ee 850 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 21,050 
DAUM ote t Awe vo eran cce Sete Re ea eee 1,696,910 
WEGENER matte tists ote cone ee 496,463 
Switverland is se. cats coe et oe ee 7,726, 656 
Mlumkeiyi. ears ihv niece nae es ieee eee cee 178, 286 
Winited States sc... ce eee ee 540, 989,738 
Wntmuay nts feos dcnce: 310,160 
Venezuela,............. 352,895 
Westundies—Cubash. tus -ssciema toate. 11,209,920 
American Virgin Islands?............ 106 
IPortouico st me cact ak a eee ee 758 
Santo Womingo.cs 5, see eee eee 5,956, 643 
All otherx ahi tieaacaesicaace yearn 1,574,006 


195,390,701 


153,586,690 
1,037,451 
2,181, 028 

51,534 
400, 148 
6,221, 841 
170,461 
9,274, 852 
2,010,082 
3,106,548 
13,832,439 
23,918 
1,971,350 
1,474,920 
—4 


47,439 


697,976,166 


266, 995 
4,191,774 
168,776 
5,344,773 
1,439,497 
521,580 
97,959 
2,720,372 
94,793 
4,820,024 


34,241 
15,767,851 
404,162 
5,382,506 
507,916 
153, 136 
5,359, 980 
1,849,844 
6, 298,201 
2,647,184 
698 , 547 
4,038,668 
108, 760 
260,401 
344,770 
30,169 
1,666,569 
1,056,551 
8,420, 673 
331,307 
601, 256,447 
174,878 
170,539 
10,781,047 
52 


927 
8,800,060 
1,764,187 


194,988,155 


151,083,946 
2,634,713 
1,191,299 

74,839 
1,074,098 
6,938,760 

119,870 
8,435, 082 
1,693,462 
2,813,054 
14, 882,713 
509, 605 
1,829,869 
1,643, 162 


3,969 
59,714 


601, 944, 382 


102,008 
6, 262,738 
231,280 
5,067,866 
1,818,213 
1,112,877 
393, 694 
2,529,880 
86,857 
2,951,820 


60,621 
18, 460, 625 
184, 701 
6,787,611 
433, 442 
160,788 
5,082,842 
1,930,492 
6,985, 056 
2,676,815 
741,153 
3,532,608 
126, 001 
327, 788 
2,807 
17,450 
1,768,222 
1,242,735 
7,801,575 
298,788 
509,780, 009 
228,427 
175,494 
7,798, 128 


1,764 
2,686,000 
2,155,828 


1926. 


207, 719, 033 


163; 731,210 
3,042,054 
2,725,235 

77,097 
638,984 
4,503, 203 
271,293 
9,477,453 
4,674,388 
2,775,261 
9,972,152 
2,567, 204 
1,546, 166 
1,615, 182 
=A 


19,318 
82,883 


715, 609, 699 


191,715 
3,454, 108 
196,033 
6, 953, 173 
1,48, 758 
1,049, 029 
670, 145 
2,547,995 
137,466 
1,729,283 
7,442 
77,858 
19,151,699 
8,501 
9,986,763 
334,909 
251,253 
6, 864,563 
2,597,759 
9,564,074 
3,684,460 
630,781 
5,700,109 
74,253 
348,817 
7,207 

36, 442 
2,085,850 
1,134, 644 
7, 462, 608 
344,268 
609,719,637 
69,558 
183,761 
11,063,284 


2,372 
6,791,339 
2,642,783 


1927.8 


213,393, 444 


163, 941,052 
6,296,197 
4,576,842 

112,185 
1,861,167 
4,592,106 

262,262 
7,880,914 
2,756,817 
2,652, 847 

13,858,533 
1,230, 542 
1,422,207 
1,839,713 

-4 


47,140 
62,920 


817,499, 061 


173,574 
5,657,074 
482,232 
9,663,308 
1,969,621 
1,303, 130 
471,424 
5, 041,592 
175,215 
857,439 


113,052 
23,990,481 
10,971 
15,024,528 
329,031 
255,576 
7,691,045 
3,444,069 
11,170,378 
2,372,972 
911,357 
5,893, 106 
178,764 
471,026 
20,336 
73,054 
2,229,823 
1,643,973 
9,491,779 
406,114 
687,707,719 
55,280 
190,778 
8,076,575 


15,696 
6,015,541 
3,930, 433 


iGuatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


2iormerly Danish West Indies. 

3Unrevised figures. 

4Kgypt now included with foreign countries. 
'Kgypt formerly in the British Empire. 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and_ 
to Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Countries. 1923. 
$ 
British Empire—total........... Seer 439, 625, 892 
WIMP TING UO yackicn = vnaetee sae esis s 379,067,445 
BA TIS CRIT A societies ewisloiass' crm etentns Cals eee 18,783,766] 
New Zipaland Eocctuneis cies doa ue Rane ss 8,286,262 
HOVIMA, (05. Scie aes oak cee waite s 1,078,372 
MS TIGI ASTIN So dite cciecmaetioe oe aare bie 5, 883, 862 
British GUwianas civics, dc cae cavacwacaese 2,082, 684 
British ONdUrAS. 2 sa dssss da stveldees cs 254, 623 
PSTIGISH MANGIA: Weer eee cases gene te ates. 2,027,317 
Deyptand Sudan. tidicn.scccectscces ds 756, 934 
Straits Settlements.............se0e00- 574, 273 
Bast Indies, all other... ....ccccceeens 262,568 
British West Indiesss.<5...5 iesetecss 9,532,845 
PTs SANAG Ay Baek ceive s os Sat eeed veces 214,471 
CUDLALEATS 7s CeWice tiadie s sad oeeSoeteen 46,8538 
EONS COME ee taice nate. te seSc oemitia ttve ree 1,943,808 
INewioundlangee:.OieSi..0ceskke cues 8,523,264 
Trish free State.. - 
PAOD NON «cic: BSR Siids nace nace iauwe beet 306,545 
Foreign countries—total................ 491,825,551 
PATRIA R a coe Setae sats els os doe keaton 332, 756 
IAS BONGITA «cies cetera eickeers-evio's Here alaen tie 4,445,041 
LAT GVW: OCG Be SEC Se SOo OA AAO OCR AA IDOG 7,478 
Lei habits) Bepsg One or Ca Coen tCCICR RIOR TOCIIen 5 ae 12,527,524 
13}e27 1 BRR ARE aoc omels Sonne pets oenee 1,929,067 
Central American States}.............. 390, 732 
Giles eeiin vase wwsiunieseeiy 321,715 
GDN oe San Seas Gate otaanaee 5,125,967 
PCW ALES yecewraisrerec sures wisrevsvale 'sBEverole soe 2,498,342 
WAG HAS + INGIES (sn are aol nataetoiare lovers 654, 859 
BUSY DG ie lo ro wae epi isi soe cleieiebavecaterslocsterayess —5 
EST SRE CON. ciptesaiete ielo/a loa love sielarsietapeia wtelalateyess 14,118,577 
rene MeAITICA Nas Mo ed eieisin'a Pete one We pier 95,529 
GANT ANY ni5 croht Taseeerate 00107 stove rare ie cerevs eis 9,950,877 
GT OOCE M8 aslo, Se tisiciate Sinise cst eisiale tare ave:s 6,595,589 
IEDEGUV ENE ss revarertiatet ene oo sts sal eis avers olayetaxore ars 51,549 
Notherlands:atcscataads uc cekites odele rss 10,540,085 
RSG Stace aate eins vishe eas ' One Miva ta Reravacate 12,073,332 
PAPA sews cease sak ae hsie he Tele Rg ins 14,510, 133 
MORI CO RE cio aratersiaic, w alsistel eiclelovsiuvelaia stale trate’ 3,291,096 
IN GEW AY oie 6 od Cr actd oe neice ee vic 4 Fe e%ens 2,197,784 
POU Ae ke iA rake cals tat ddo chine velots ediarelamrers 415,917 
PUM PIBes's. occa aersard Aa cere ee Mela areeaye 346,156 
POPEUZAL: Nic. cote retest wraresrednaicts atee a tase 384, 848 
PUI ATIN 10% NaS cag Peale eo elreMee che eias 16,161 
SSI Sis cane cee cane € o wvece cates wre: 1,256, 640 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 599, 270 
SDAIN. Foc wivccidsbecealeaisles sages eaaees' 977,061 
PIWOUCI Rar dence So ache sult eave oie: wesc 2,574, 262 
Switzerland. Se ‘ 519,196 
UE Y ono sce : 1,446,184 
United States .--| 369,080, 218 
Uruguay 286,616 
Weneilelins <oeacanaaccs is aaece cme sasss 747,071 
West Indies—Cnbas.d2..0.$ stead sae: 5,069,166 
American Virgin Islands?............ 2,713 
Porto, Ricovie ce dsstaaujsiss serene dic.sisis.5 1,078,982 
Santo TOMUung Oy Sees s. 2g Peete coco s 168,222 
PAMCOEHEr Mart. acco sc crcinos eiraisiere vega oes 5,198,776 


1924. 


$ 
436,596,369 


360,057,782 
19,923,997 
12,735,620 

1,424,596 
8,653,410 
2,528,960 
349,471 
3,120,578 
A 


1,280,543 
446,742 
11,051,712 
269,545 
37,197 
3,809,977 
10,507,963 


398, 276 


608, 754, 687 


306, 294 
7,305, 866 
52,458 
17,452,442 
2,624,310 
611, 063 
621,208 
12,998, 248 
3,749,799 
1,104,074 
953,329 
18,879,097 
77,491 
16,153,650 
6,095,301 
183, 188 
9,488,881 
18,501,578 
26,991,860 
3,510,397 
5, 252,239 
568,295 
300,832 
1,015,496 
12,860 
115,980 
1,781,385 
794,720 
3,716, 603 
1,289,581 
169, 804 
430,707,544 
460,365 
872,799 
6,776,605 
2,145 

692, 663 
298 , 252 
7,119,370 


1925. 


$ 


1926. 


475,132,713] 598,567,995 
395,843,433} 508,237,560 


12,035,086 
15,079,451 
1,733, 606 
10,291,475 
2,422,524 
427,838 
4,056,351 
4 


1,645, 682 
453,489 
10,848, 437 
197,426 
597,081 
1,709,739 
12,701, 428 
4,616,375 
473,292 


593,934, 640 


226, 202 
10,322,373 
106, 952 
16,639, 869 
3,417,249 
894,095 
776,367 
7,838, 187 
4,278,962 
1,473,951 
1,063, 181 
10,290,063 
148, 669 
24,234, 685 


12, 644, 245 
14,142,975 
22,046, 486 
2,856,409 
2,091, 195 
928,796 
318, 668 
9,413 
32,882 

11, 669,352 
1,104,386 
178,096 
3,906,572 
745,174 
35,252 
417,417,144 
859, 206 
1,065, 253 
7,142,406 
4,508 

683, 915 
362,849 
6,584, 789 


15,411,746 
16,562,007 
1,150, 803 
10,660,567 
2,256,556 
504,411 
7,420, 708 
-4 


3,568,498 
606, 927 
13, 295,360 
271,004 
61, 269 
1,885, 838 
11,277,182 
4,708,689 
688,870 


716,787, 796 


270,250 
12,639,706 
21,536 
22,802,741 
4,832,391 
707,513 
1,409,787 
24,473,446 
6,215,226 
3,881,957 
1,340,020 
13, 952, 262 
210, 603 
30, 734, 037 
3,709, 798 
11,785 
23,476,607 
12,788, 653 
34,694, 862 
2,990,773 
6, 767,887 
1,226,355 
172,630 
121,773 
305, 169 
3,788,266 
487,895 
832,547 
3,542, 709 
1,218,616 
110,597 
474,987,367 
1,910,269 
1,483,333 
8,525,583 


866, 688 
350,256 
8, 925,903 


1927.8 


$ 
540, 441, 011 


446,876, 101 
18,965,881 
13,538,513 

1,286,770 
9,922, 484 
2,408, 677 
2484, 712 
9,995,386 

-4 


2,460,430 
709, 306 
13,521,854 
317,367 
405,064 
1,460,274 
11,169,991 
6,057,004 
861,197 


711, 716, 495 


249,214 
13,101,846 
191,152 
21,341,116 
7,291,479 
730,495 
1,517,901 
13,516,939 
5,666,387 
3,651,511 
1,485,823 
15, 220, 232 
+ $520, 249 
34,411,021 
6,023,161 
38,027 
26,374,378 
22,815,083 
29,929,031 
2,760,686 
§,.028, 104 
1,406,958 
230, 647 
1,278,457 
465,840 
2,407, 206 
582,006 
543, 022 
3,415,805 
594,179 
39,187 
466,419,539 
2,784,391 
2,293,876 
6,827,572 


914,957 
461,120 
9,192,948 


1Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


2Formerly Danish West Indies. 

3’Unrevised figures. 

4Egypt now included with foreign countries. 
‘Egypt formerly in the British Empire. 
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21._Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1927.1 
Imports Exports of |. 
Countries. for Canadian |Total Trade. 
Consumption.| Produce 
British Empire— $ $ $ 
Wnited kine domi tence ose eee ee ees aber 163,941,052 | 446,876,101 610, 817, 153 
Trish Pree: State vo.tawcnce: ste aes naw aden en ere amine oe sak 47,140 6,057, 004 6,104, 144 
enh ee TR Sa ees fear ea horas 28,994 38,638 67,632 
Africa=—British Hasty. .ce hue sactach eoclee heererd raes gee eete eater 476,974 649, 885 1,126,859 
BritishiSouth: seas eee. cee ete roars rae 1,001,592 8,388, 731 9,390,323 
British Wests =z titer oe wastes oeierere aoe ae 382,601 883,868 1,266,469 
SOT an ie corse oer ee Sean Ce icicle eae creer 112,185 1,286,770 1,398,955 
British East Indies—British India.................2e0e08- 7,880,914 9,995,386 17,876,300 
Céylonies 3... eee ele Ree ones 2,612,831 708,096 3,320,927 
Straits Settlements.................. 2,756,817 2,460, 430 5,217,247 
BG rt Pee adios tan cetera Sere EMS 40,016 1,210 41,226 
British: Guranawyr ac. eyo wee «cv ccs eto eee ele erates 4,592,106 2,408,677 7,000, 783 
British VE OnGurasiees.< «wh «tour leein xeatrne tect aoe etalon oe 262, 262 484,712 746,974 
British Sudan Atenas. Nari ce ew so eee a een eee 21,437 20,661 42,098 
British West Indies—Barbados............0seceecccccceses 3,791,394 1,624, 403 5,415,797 
JAINAICHSS hs Sree ee eee 4,759,563 4,307,751 9,067,314 
Trinidadand RobagOsns-. seers eens 2,821,485 3,840,984 6,662,469 
Other. 30.2 Fie or eaeorctacn See 2,486,091 3,748,716 6, 234, 807 
Gibraltar ssi. eliesick see crete wa tos Meo oa e oie a eee 957 405, 064 406,021 
Elon eo Kon gee cee cee oo aaa oe oe tin neces ete ears 1,422,207 1,460,274 2,882,481 
HrAdWMESGpOtAINIG iG ..ot eee weleis Aamuerso caaie erate meets citi 2,644 163,153 165,797 
Malta, (\Gozotand Cy prustern smite eee ea crse(tietncttters oa eer ere oe 967 454,872 455,839 
INewioundland's.: mse cotten aren oes tee sear ome oet esate 1,839, 713 11,169,991 13,009, 704 
Ocbahia—Atstralias ts ih. decn sis nico Creer ened a thas 6,296,197 18,965,881 25,262,078 
IRV GIUGs, Sah Rate «ern te Gio ra bleachers 1,230,542 317,367 1,547,909 
Now:-7 Galland Jaco aient aataqoceiies sche eeeireenalane © 4,576, 842 13,538,513 18,115,355 
- 78,521 78,521 
7,921 105,352 113,273 
Total; British Empire... -o.cccen tose eee ee 213,393,444) 540,441,011) 753,834,455 
Foreign Countries— 
BA TORU EE 5 cater crte ois lve atevele tote le 4, ial olcl tayeter oh folevoy'acora Sete arora 5,657,074 13,101,846 18,758,920 
PAIS CELE TS WS sraioher ic a Pier ac csotat ote ot totecctate a sisverdslavsreinittiote. othe meter aia 482,232 191,152 673,384 
(Bele tann' svt otesa tees ate lee sree meee ee eee ines 9,663,308 21,341,116 31,004, 424 
30) Dip C Red REI tC ASS, Ae Pn wee Ae i - 66,670 66,670 
gE 170 1 | ne oe me LR eee Reso OMS A etn che Sen 1,969,621 7,291,479 9,261,100 
(CTH OW See GER DOTS GEESE AAP SE OS REE 6 eta teh A Oi CRRA 471,424 1,517,901 1,989,325 
Ca PRA achive shee seine na.5 ce ee ene emanate tare 5,041,592 13,516,939 18,558,531 
Colom bia. Aas S35 esos bier eebeniateokaee ee ee eye ise heeee 1,117,046 1,349,315 2,466,361 
Wosta RiICa ey os icici sree al eieitrucarara ote rena ote thee eevee aie rae 44,488 198, 946 243,434 
Oa nso ol co rae san gee a Sane ta renee Toe ere eee ee aie 8,076,575 6,827,572 14,904, 147 
CZOChOsloOValkiarae <c,.- tea cloce mean <httoree ees cee eee anaes 1,726,922 476,632 2,203,554 
PI GN UAT IC £ FsrrPiartic< ste to eis o/s é wieiera Sisiwetoere pia e at dee emctel ens 175,215 5,666, 387 5,841, 602 
SORTING (oy Marin aly pohince Sete Ae pe OMe aE OTnea.04 Ar ae wacinina HOE 563 54,444 55,007 
LOR TD Evotn tooo Ae Coen ete Eo pein aos cma oo miacen 113,052 1,485, 823 1,598,875 
ESE IAss he alte eae Sot oe bee Bre taltoe cic ee  ee a ,310 212,164 215,474 
RTL AN GE Secret cetera alseteinc ain os sina cioe Line coeisacs ree aes 82,636 1,882,874 1,965,510 
irSnCeg a. | oer foieaithe cna boles telecon teks iele 23,990,481 15, 220, 232 39,210,713 
mB rence WuAlIICD. sonycae Phe ee oe arene a ioiuients 10,971 520, 249 531,220 
French West Indies 2,534 234,298 236, 832 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 73,054 582,006 655, 060 
COTTA Va rarevctes wits va ayaneraiclo Picts alate lelover ele creteieraisbeiecnaim a1e che 15,024,528 34,411,021 49,435,549 
UTESUS Sarena s ae OMe ae cine Coo eine «cision cis cue ek 329,031 6,023, 161 6,352,192 
Guatemala. .2 eeite estes ssccioetietelotstrs lates seeteetotieiee S disfele areiet 182,860 218,383 401, 243 
13 i A OR aa eee SOR pe S donee COORA OSHA ADO TeCos Gaoemerompe 373,479 393,799 767,278 
ETON GUPAGS. See toes sone cee eee tae tba aoe ene os gle 927,108 117,893 1,045,001 
IGA ass corche oye ofa siete varetoeegetecacs setarele e/a ariote catehate enrarerevaains sis aloes 3,444, 069 22,815,088 26, 259, 152 
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21.—Aggregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 19271—concluded. 
Imports Exports of 
Countries. for Canadian |Total Trade. 
Consumption.| Produce. 

Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ 
RATES SS ee CER I Sa a a es Se pee ee 11,170,373 29,929,031 41,099,404 
IRI: 3ae Joo Ge Se On See eae ere ee. Re = 68,019 68,019 
LEDY STOR GS. |. ae 9 UU Bip One ernst ea 3- 2 e e e 2,372,972 2,760,686 5,133, 658 
lia RECN 4 5 A Sl I ee Me Ree er ali tee ee ae 13,215 425,550 438,765 
INCL RGSTIENATG IEE, Sos i ae Ae ot 7,691,045 26,374,378 34, 065, 423 

1G rrga sl ang SHESe ng Bre DS ean ne > a OR eo BO) ea a 857,439 3,651,511 4,508,950 
CEH. GWE Se 13 Se oy ARR EEE kek: - 107,270 107,270 
BNECAL RUSS OO AM ces Wer aia 5 TIN ow ANCE Monn ae sea kx 70,035 53,976 124,011 
BN OEY AV tees hee ee 2s are, CN Mave: Ssa ark ON a bret a 911,357 5, 028,104 5,939,461 
SP PANRAT DD Barret ase eee ra oe saree Saori one eee 3 240 504,030 504,270 
LUA Yoh Pata a owe 21a Neca My bse LSE REE iene es 14, 047 58,956 73,003 
HO BSB terres cIaterece etetc Si ate Siske ORG SR Soe HSS ST EGET 115, 483 38, 203 153, 686 
LEGIT ioe oR eae geben eee 2) Me SD en at PRR ea nee ee rs 5,893,106 1,406,958 7,300, 064 
olan dtand Nannie secre a eek ota y eee ns Ce Ow eee eee 43,875 154,814 198, 689 
Tei sel STEEN OE Ba ges vie Se rare ap ee mE ERY On GSR Aca 471,026 1,273,457 1,744, 483 
Azores and Madeira 91,841 180,678 272,519 
PLOLUUL OSC PATELOLOLE,. aris dante suai Moen atkiaierer eS ex 544 - 876,114 876,114 
“ULES TONIE BSC OS) 30 Op Ga EECA GOT NCIC a REI Ee ree ar 35, 666 465, 840 501,506 
TRUPEES OU eee 5, SRS ts RAEI 7 Uae a RERD Oe per ae Oe 20,336 2,407, 206 2,427,542 
EVEINV DCO IG) DE Spe ery, cy nS Sn CR a 78,639 141,297 219,936 
OAR LORLD OV INS O, eee ey 1c I rari chee arenas 6,015,541 461,120 6,476,661 
Serp-Oroat-Slovenc State. 9iio. ion cece oss lee hoe ick cee ve 6, 854 116,325 123,179 
JOVI een ola A ane SLM Cnpn on 7 Cone ia en Se an Pee 16,988 317, 828 334,816 
SOLIS PAUSE on Geo GL AMEN © cer, REE a «Sao. 6s a ae 2,220,823 543, 022 2,763, 845 
Canary ISlandsen coke partes easiest Ana ee 326 185,840 186, 166 
oh CG DURES 3 7g Se eed aM Ot eR Oe ris a toi ana a 1, 643,973 3,415, 805 5,059,778 
SMAUZCLIANG 9 eee ists Sica. he ote ees Le ees 9,491,779 594,179 10,085,958 
SAVES cepa aed orca tec IS Con CS Sn ce ee a ee 13,268 113,134 126,402 
CRIT ZEN cid VCs AiR Rens Ot Pl ot REE are ote oO 406,114 39, 137 445,251 
Unive SEAtostsseecrcice ac ametnes. scclee sis beh hoe che 687,707,719 466,419,539] 1,154, 127,258 
LALENS Re Sc A UO 22 a ek Oe Oe a ee 173,574 249,214 422,788 
MANUALLY EE nei oie gee ea teva eee Oe as ed. 255,576 38,027 293, 603 
EDU PINES eRe ok Mericeretn ie sickest Ree. Maes eke 178, 764 230, 647 409,411 
POrGO TI COM eee ec init Been Goer eee ee ee ee 15,696 914,957 930, 653 
LERATT STEN eg A ed rear Ue. CeO 2 8a nen 55, 280 2,784,391 2,839,671 
AV CTROAUCL AR: WU See PANG tata a aicthe Meat « siae atesisin Yee siete oeieteradie 190,778 2,293,876 2,484, 654 
AEE OrOlPCOUNEFICS eae cis yes decorate rere lsss Arcto s 272,140 1,375,991 1,648,131 
Total, Foreign Countries...................... 817,499, 061 711, 716, 495] 1,529, 215,556 

Grand Rotaliina. tease orca cic Pn re eke 1, 030,892,505} 1, 252,157,506) 2,283,050, 011 

Continents— 

Europe— United Kingdom................ 200 ccceeeeceeeee= 163,941,052} 446,876,101] 610,817,153 

COCDEPIENILODC y.teoe te tochsc mee oP ike Seale & 78, 080,334 155,929,919 234,010,253 
North Ag Orie aigrerncrse mares warrants eRe aie sean sme Ss 722,365,384] 506,188,571) 1,228,553,955 
STEN wa CeT ye tthe Bet OEE ee Ee eS econ aot ner ence aee 19,961,401 32,948,780 52,910, 181 
RESIN, lanciaeG\ sina ie eke orohe eoane's o SaYota a aL EN OT ido a picks SION oars 31,971,526 63,481,649 95,453,175 
"OIE Taha co Mean nar IEPA BEE OE Ere Cee 12,539,771 33,199,782 45,739,553 
PN Eg CR MAES Se A PCE BA ee Tish Soll Nyce Beta eae 2,033,037 13,532,704 15,565,741 


1Subject to revision. 
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22. Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


Merchandise exported 


Merchandise imported 
through United States. 


through United States. 
Countries whence imported and to which 


exported. —- — —— 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 

$ $ $ 3 
United Wane domeeran erie ite cteleisistetarelsleror ate 1,853,066 728,001] 237,797,510] 216,318,069 
INISELALIAL cots noes oe cate eleines sera eel eletecletefeleleve 188,198 - 3,373,191 4,589,369 
TB reUbIS LAUT C Ate rates over ieinvores coota ated oLoraieliele sicinatnees 222,414 138, 187 2,896,340 3,046,024 
Iigtstsud AiGbe We yenanonopboonasauoLopeIICodsoc’ 1,751,308 934,877 5,712,898 6,868,595 
British Hast lndiess er ceme esse mcices eels a 2,265, 933 1,851,219 8,924,520 2,711,917 
British Guanacaste cst mes ccc ects ctelatal sete etsrate - - 257,139 345,086 
Brivis h PlLONGduragertececs co cies eaerscieielee oles sis 163,491 9,012 3,371 54,611 
British: Westmdlessnen cesses sarc ecisiare 776,619 418,048 2,462,668 2,654,595 
GaDEDILAT yee ree ree aan clavicle rate witlelciove: arsiezs - - 43,898 21,031 
MOE IONE ese ere aici s ayoleie ots oi eke ee) oisievarsc=i=ist9 35,569 3,210 64,913 31,849 
IN GyeZiea lan Cl serisreleeectseee set tet for elelevers fare) ois olelale'- 823,330 421,765 2,091,087 1,731,055 
Total, British Empire!.......... 8,113, 255 4,560,541) 259,485,387} 239,862,232 
PAM ON bin chances eieeteraiecrneielelretaictaielsleleietedeteseisiiersiel= 327,228 861,599 10,198, 608 10,840,301 
POTS TAIN eee cocarcieteters (ole fatetorerstolela\ sie elaice sivie\otntal arajenelers 10,490 93,831 1,506,018 686,099 
JET aEV il eee A eee SER oa Roce an ED USS OOO 926,085 1,074, 158 4,564,149 5,975,657 
38,260 38,879 463, 226 550,913 
1,060 11,044 1,372,699 1,467,466 
412,186 486,428 2,671,569 861,472 
603, 750 1,374,530 2,698,761 2,811,775 
12,300 16,401 2,272,853 3,326,177 
751,526 356, 655 3,840, 922 3,594, 028 
- - 21,744 34,359 
76,385 22,937 1,083,542 1,342,993 
- - 68,892 102,393 
PANGS A teks telat aT te ere ona alatereraes 91,690 270,312 3,177,169 2,953,524 
Miron hv AiriGs.ncricte cree <ictsiaisale siete clots 2.10 - - 153,303 184,723 
Gorman yaeaierereneierc cies rer cities science 612,295 331,655 7, 225,333 6,451,620 
GreOCesa ic Tiere oe eae ceo eiaee ere 77,867 111,175 3, 253,550 3,080,423 
RR VEU Sieco sci re ee cats CRN ea aie clare pelea sietols - - 582,876 372,862 
Netherlands: : pannasst peels ceisler: 265, 647 579,412 8,894, 350 3,541,918 
DE hyhaengaunceoaod se bBercc > -SaRumeandubnacdnc 430,437 342,273 1,373,111 1,356, 114 
dios pas amarond ob sas seo ee LOnsonosnmbeTcus 42,901 56,286 1,935,791 2,264,227 
MGRICOD Stee eae Naeem een eis ere 333,511 308,370 2,597,379 2,634,222 
Infor f7\ MRED NS SOE RE BODOG ONDE IoC CHO UODAOGe ane 2,559 7,103 2,505,729 1,734,347 
SPAWAR re aise eee elexelg se iat siatctuaveioler sisi - - 410,534 475,103 
POPUL ae nee R era etettteere sneer imatelanseacs ts 110 621 742,261 806, 691 
Philo pine MslAna sg erecerweceseteisatkovsiesieiefeierelateleselate/- 17,655 - 11,944 6,336 
POrLOMRCO es so teeo te odes ae en ee iealslelainsyoie 2,347 9,144 571,082 478,059 
Por tire al ees tastore otraateievoeseeiaiotsr oar aeietere alerts 14,958 32,512 37,361 28,097 
RUMANIA LS os eee eieteretave:» Stele wistcre’ are ctersiates - 22,398 301,779 455,698 
RAIS SNe ie epele chee oi cee leis ie evecare toe ckova aver efeletoraleaelerene/s/ - - 2,349,625 1,479,535 
SantomDoniingOncncjecscsety ce stsonte sarmelesice seers 30 295, 408 339,782 450,581 
eurth eee ee ear lateral tea oraistorme are acai ners 3ye/6. - - 288,624 314,227 
SHOE lanemnobobied COehe an nOdogo FanApopoooradscs 398,976 504,528 741,016 465,501 
SwWOd ener kee etn iatoctersints ctaletsiaven levarpvalio sig’ 9,146 57,511 1,135,207 1,133,066 
Switzerland 18,035 46,240 175,715 275 , 643 
AMA KGN Acetone tOOU CR ORBLE ReTIG CORON HDODE Sane 144,031 227,612 105,981 37,705 
Colombia. . 253,887 302,786 582,681 1,069,700 
Uruguay 25,663 172 1,073, 166 871,269 
Wien Zilel ss were arte ie tennessee ie nsicets alesis 99,060 196, 762 1,446,006 2,227,747 
Total Foreign Countries!....... 6,106, 030 8,200,679 70,466,599 70,422,646 
GrandeQTotaly. cece cece sacs 14, 219, 285 12,761,220} 329,951,986} 310,284,878 


‘Includes other countries not specified. 
2Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Bermuda, Mexico and Newfoundland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.1 


Bermuda. Mexico Newfoundland, 
Articles. — 
1926. 1927 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Frits, freshicc.. sel... $ 6,112 - 233 2,482 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 94,023 97,558 5 
Rice, uncleaned........ Ib. 4,481,472) 7,100,071 - - 
182, 832 271,829 - = 
Coffee, green........... lb. 1,116,681 875,283 - - 
307, 852 244, 804 - - 
Fishery ees aa (ex- 
cept oils).. - - 461, 232 620, 285 
Furs, undressed ‘(inel. 
BIRR TLIC). «:< detroriccrs cs «as = - 43,073 66, 052 
Fish, seal and whale oil gal. - - 124, 745 254,443 
$ = ca 99,733 166,539 
TAS Ses Rca iietacs e010 ewt. 40, 941 - - - 
$ 360, 277 - - - 
PPORIOT OR osissaticies 5 v5.2 ton - 346,378 422,777 
$ - - 349,171 422, 806 
Iron drums, _ tanks, 
cylinders, etc........ = = 48,010 50,454 
Petroleum, crude....... gal. 42,838,231] 25,824,400 - - 
$ 1,422,925 883, 467 - - 
Refuse stone..........- $ - - 3,805 72,416 
Articles re-imported... $ 1,175 1,385 350,506 301,597 
Sans iseOLesec.jch = ase $ 1, 261, 953 732, 646 1,449 87 
All other articles....... $ 47,311 141, 283 257,915 136, 986 
Total Imports $§ 3,684,460] 2,372,972] 1,615,132 1,839,713 
Exports (Canadian). 
Naples, tnestine sca e-a Els - 454 14, 648 11,797 
$ - 1,500 53, 284 45, 287 
WOtATOOR aie Bowe es ois, 0: bush. - - 164,314 47,550 
$ = - 89,440 36,014 
SES ers em eer ers a haeoys bush - - 553,517 626,979 
$ - = 303, 530 360, 650 
Wines tats: doer Sanmiceie bush. 210, 068 1,338 8,108 43 
$ 303,136 1,386 10, 196 75 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 2,925 5,903 334,489 318,532 
$ 21,732 38,479 2,665, 126 2,478,470 
Sugar and its products. § - 84 648,999 ce 061,784 
Whiskey 20-6 sn 20 ss gal. 2,585 4,127 2,518 76 
12, 73: 19,899 40,151 642 
Rubber manufactures.. $ 108, 052 169,560 382, 295 Detanly(i 
LEDS or eet Sao - - 6,497 8,439 
- 75,929 106,131 
CAaGGLOvetnn ohecnerersataies. aie No - - 3, 868 2,790 
- - 174,167 173,103 
WE OA UG vactoniniae atorweve ns = - 593, 673 561,172 
Butter - ~ 5,006 4,635 
- - 200, 927 168, 080 
MNO CBC aay axe thie cies ewt - - 5,924 4,698 
- - 134,745 88,895 
pMiihaa vel Way Ee eee eee - - 62,371 25, 386 
= - 73,077 28,718 
1 D2 = Saar en anne ae doz - - 247,944 195, 671 
= - 95, 809 78,556 
Cotton manufactures... $ 4,93 3,281 182,306 95, 808 
Wool clothing.......... 17 8 253,394 166,344 
Wood, unmanufactured 
(incl. lumber)........ 14, 892 32,534 195, 184 114,046 
Paper and manufactu- 
NSS Obes etch cata Ginn 112,035 64, 926 197,034 175,029 
Ferro-silicon and ferro- 
manganese.. Ae 16,119 13, 632 - = 
Iron pipe and tubing. Roget) 6, 785 4,292 34,091 39,276 
Hardware and cutlery. $ 1,391 392 54,128 54,077 
Machinery :4. 0.552. <<). $ 41,079 23,116 207, 630 222,426 
Automobiles........... No. 107 95 68 85 
$ 115, 830 76, 187 32,065 28,903 
MPAA stad oc Bde 3 $ 22,172 121,949 566 2,654 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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23—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Bermuda, Mexico and Newfoundland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


EE  — ——————————————————— 


Bermuda. Mexico. Newfoundland. 
Articles. ace Oe eee ee a 
1926. 1927, 1926. 1927, 1926. 1927. 
Exports Canadian—conc. 
Electric apparatus...... $ 1,179 976 57,455 76,116 63, 043 89,594 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ - - 10,148 29,031 45 - 
Goaliicects ete ee ton 499 618 5,900 8,429 172,185 296,576 
$ 3,618 5,023 48,110 69,960} 1,002,212) 1,584,763 
Petroleum and products $ = - = 1,034 370,576 442, 673 
NeIdS Ae ee tee $ 35 - 35, 823 27,176 323 470 
Medicinal preparations. $ 4,160 6, 627 434 62 54,070 62,068 
[DiyNAMItO: chennai $ = = - - 128, 627 93, 884 
Paints, varnish, etc.... $ 3,526 3, 829 3, 629 5,149 129, 836 70, 823 
Baking powder......... cwt. 12 15 - - 3,354 3,524 
$ 237 397 = - 88,083 91,427 
Calcium carbide....... cwt. - - 53,569 61, 671 1,120 1,080 
$ - - 207,987 210,105 4,275 4,050 
Soda and compounds... ewt. - - 199, 509 208,468 201 402 
$ ~ - 1,287,288] 1,343,778 1,132 1,855 
All other articles....... $ 321,586 343,117 558, 839 427,050 2,737,214 2,407,067 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)..... $ 1,150,803] 1,286,770] 2,990,773] 2,760,686) 11,277,182 11,169,991 


Nee eee ee ee eee 


24.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Barbados, Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.! 


Se 
————————————————————— 


Barbados. Cuba. Santo Domingo. 
Articles. —_ 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for consumption. 
Grapefruit. cada senice es lb. - - 23,400 - - - 
$ - ~ 1,530 - - - 
Pineapples, fresh....... $ - - 5,755 10,378 - - 
Sugar not above No. 16, 
US ie iid, ete ewt. 600, 889 667,120] 4,127,426] 2,437,052) 2,635,935) 2,377,945 
2,037,365| 2,082,923] 9,966,526) 6,182,413) 6,790,508) 6,015,078 
Sugar above No. 16, 
1D ion nase asecaitonac cwt. 5,141 2,169 4,775 180, 473 - - 
$ 17,510 7,577 16, 655 685, 645 - - 
MOlaSSOS%:scciens cee «2 gal. 4,768,536 4,466, 891 4,048 238, 602 - - 
: 3 2,070,706) 1,658,826 486 20,931 - - 
RUNS eos epielesise ses gal 6 - 2,315 3,786 - - 
168 - 21,133 32,973 - - 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 
LUTOC? «2s cee eas - - 831,783] 1,110,238 - 6,532 170 
= - 823,246 946, 864 831 93 
CUEALBirasctileces cr alele's's Ib - - 15,990 15,301 - - 
$ - - 116, 926 115,074 : - - 
Iron drums, tanks, ete. $ 2,415 27,990 - - - - 
Articles for |manu- 
facture in bond....... $ 955 - 74,426 55,573 - - 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 100 5,410 2,100 300 - - 
All other articles....... $ 1,603 8, 668 34, 501 26,424 - 375 


mf 


Total Imports... $ 4,130,822} 3,791,394] 11,063,284) 8,076,575) 6,791,339) 6,015,541 


Exports (Canadian). 


Potatoes snc cmeenceee bush. 8,616 1,919} 3,044,447) 1,915,817 - - 
$ 6, 736 1,745] 38,915,513) 2,855,253 - - 
Other vegetables....... $ 949 1,123 31,463 1,390 - - 
Osta Mncmacuranecrinc eae bush. 147,951 160, 790 18, 738 7,412 - - 
$ 84, 588 83, 650 10, 689 4,304 - - 
Wheat flourscerescies bri. 56, 783 57,856 147,998 107,176 14,167 12,553 
$ 420,457 402,059} 1,118,198 773,428 114, 658 96,300 


‘Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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24._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Barbados, Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927:—concluded. 


Barbados. Cuba. Santo Domingo. 
Articles. — 
1926. 1927 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Exports (Canadian)-conc, 
Sugar and its products. $ 58,044 66, 434 1,130 1,598 805 716 
Ale, beer and porter.... gal. 1,620 819 2,160 ~ - = 
$3 900 405 3,060 = - ~ 
WERISC OS cy cide e Fosse gal. = 112 139, 490 57,167 - 167 
$ - 536 855, 786 286, 062 - 805 
ONGARR: CVn Sc sas ewt. 59,064 60, 167 - - - ~ 
$ 143, 832 139, 649 - - - - 
Oils, vegetable, not food $ 421 - - - 22,908 37,715 
Rubber and manufac- 
RUTESIOL. «4 leaks war 58, 233 73, 894 15, 254 23,368 27,628 92,601 
Stee nee or Seer ton 450 524 7,435 5, 159 - - 
3 6,447 7,434 74,398 54,990 - - 
Fish, dried, smoked, 
DICKIOG Keates ses eis 71,315 55,128 959, 574 867,323 89,099 95,916 
Salmon, canned........ ewt. 953 EO 326 2,487 408 196 
11,391 27,159 3,044 24, 304 3,535 1,967 
Other canned fish...... $ 3,998 5,196 9,319 81,423 9, 252 15, 622 
WSOC E Raat chee # See. i ates $ 74, 797 69, 233 122 - 21 18 
Bntiers swe 's seve ete ewt. 549 667 51 - 219 126 
$ 25, 166 28,121 2,472 = 9,881 4,998 
MOD EBEC Ca ase Leu ceen Sere cwt. 758 778 ~ 339 74 28 
$ 19,817 18, 826 = 5,088} . 1,977 614 
Milk, condensed........ ewt. 1,566 1,163 31, 268 26, 653 274 1,010 
20,980 15, 158 375, 185 306, 274 2,751 10,195 
‘Cotton mirs 25. roe Sat) 11, 657 9,099 800 1,799 75 139 
Planks and boards..... M ft. 3,638 5, 620 4,173 5,556 - 47 
$ 106, 960 160, 678 154, 16: 154, 384 - 1,621 
Sing lese | dance wesc M 9,484 21,875 - - - - 
$ 23,436 42,963 - - - - 
Shook A-wkeles hs fs. $ 13, 928 TAg2eu - - - - 
Staves and headings... §$ 86, 827 30,940 ~ 100 - - 
Newsprint paper....... ewt. 358 387 57,306 177, 225 424 3,022 
$ 1,608 1, 691 179, 464 572, 146 1,378 9,828 
Books and printed mat- 

TT patos ee Eee ae ERS 2,901 3,oLl 45,294 25,334 805 1,742 
Rolling mill products... $ 2,727 2,151 - - - - 
Wireimnils.. 32 ee se ewt. 2,032 2,684 - - - - 

$ 9,900 12,023 - - - - 
Automobiles........... No. 91 112 103 99 18 59 
$ 41,034 56, 212 117, 148 110, 860 20, 236 47,586 
Copper wire and cable. $ = - 69, 108 183,359 - 19 
Electric apparatus...... 2,708 3,437 73,815 42,879 it - 
, Gert hr Een 0 oe ton - ~ 372 369 - - 
= - 3,069 3,072 - - 
Ammonium sulphate... ewt. 47,317 32,409 5, 683 7,690 - - 
$ 123,047 85,901 14, 986 18, 670 = = 
Paints, varnish, etc.... $ 5,430 4,208 6, 926 1,530 - - 
Calcium carbide....... ewt. 10 100 91, 235 83,931 3,741 3,408 
$ Bye 875 359, 384 273, 633 14, 669 12,659 
Stationery, n.o.p....... $ 2,137 4,071 25,110 36, 339 4,553 6, 202 
All other articles....... $ 150, 167 140, 356 101, 109 118, 662 26,018 23, 857 
Total Exports ‘ 
(Canadian)... $ 1,592,570) 1,624,403) 8,525,583) 6,827,572 350, 256 461,120 


ee eee ee 


25._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and 
other British West Indies, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.1 


Jamaica. Trinidad and Other 
Articles. Tobago. British West Indies. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Grape friiteieesse ne... a. lb. 844, 185 746,599 - 630 19,545 13,799 
$ 37,465 30,907 - 18 586 570 
Baunnasiir, se testaae bunch 23,697 38,597 - - 163 1 
$ 17,047 40,091 - - 100 6 
OcOAnUtEES eben ss..8 No. 2,744,649] 3,452,180) 1,537,998 1,097, 705 211,798 473,550 
$ 74, 789 76, 367 41, 052 21,570 5,275 8,346 


1Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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25.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and 
other British West Indies, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


Deen ee ee ee es 
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: Trinidad and Other 
Jamaica. Tobago. British West Indies. 
Articles. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 

—concluded. 

MOJASSESscctaterrtc anna gal. = = 18,542 34, 920 298, 559 487,185 
- = 5,556 9,211 108, 226 103,614 
Sugar not apove No. 16, cwt. 599, 993 817,906 205, 879 821,179 154,342 557,042 

DS 1,974,647) 2,676,366 702,399) 2,564,746 538,780) 1,903,867 
Sugar above No. 16, ewt. 6,901 ,054 7,916 5 225 

D.S. $ 26, 594 5, 780 35, 647 1,858 990 28 
Cocoa beans, not roast- ewt. 2,133 6,760 15, 684 10,549 8,444 4,800 

ed. ( 18,958 71,331 198, 223 141, 835 83, 157 67,495 
Coffee, greens: ......... lb. 5,537,992| 7,654,155 67,970 228, 900 30, 687 37,587 

$ 1,236, 352 1,589,564 14,077 44,95 7,281 7,679 

SDICESH Wh eee crs $ 137, 574 56, 480 9 54,762 151, 226 

VU se cael ner werent ers ote gal 41, 288 37, 942 - 192 146 

$ 172,879 143, 087 - 2,496 654 

Salt rcraeccmc bat ae ewt. = = - 556, 447 514,515 

$ = 2 - 73,197 78, 730 

Articles re-imported... $ 12,588 13,036 3,334 3,407 29,765 16,001 

All other articles....... $ 74,588 56,554 61, 147 33, 887 91,720 147, 875 

Total Imports $ 3,783,481] 4,759,563) 1,061,514] 2,821,485 996,335, 2,486,091 

Exports (Canadian). 

I Otatoes tae eee bush. 19,100 18,577 20, 210 12,685 5,181 2 ald 

$ 25,631 28,482 14, 285 13,587 6,582 Snubs 

Oats cu.-s: sertie eee bush. 36,005 55, 599 124,411 120,780 22,822 35,177 

$ 19,644 33, 170 71,493 67,778 14, 682 23,960 

Wiheater coat een eee: bush. 2,300 1,908 - - 34 

$ 4,569 3,590 - - 52 

Flour of wheat......... brl. 228, 603 251,430 251,626 279,545 145, 624 151,199 

$ 1, 631, 163 1,712, 665 1,822,054 1,925, 943 1,095, 638 1,058,534 

Biscuits and bread..... ewt. 1,589 2,299 828 1,039 1,045 1,364 

$ 13,3382 22, 634 11,217 14,597 15,361 20,490 

Sugar, all kinds, n.o.p.. ewt. 12,971 15, 669 19, 623 24,556 10,435 17,405 

$ 83, 213 86,524 126, 621 137, 489 60,677 107,582 

Ale, beer and porter.... gal. 566 1,179 501 4,338 1,440 

$ 673 1,385 mai 5, 748 1,842 

Wihiskeyaras asc eeeee 2ole 564 1,430 186 317,551 326, 204 

$ 3,520 8,455 814 L785 1,783,976 1,617,519 

Oileakew ten ee ewt. 2,500 192 40,148 46,325 11,752 11, 881 

g 6,279 390 97,190 103, 702 27, 800 27,944 

Rubber manufactures... § 254, 808 338, 592 152, 148 208, 027 69,393 105,724 
Fish, dried, salted, pic- 

SOM toe ae $ 793,148 766, 303 479,916 365, 970 131,730 123,197 
Bish mcannedns.., sac ee 57,218 85, 270 54, 964 58,043 21, 855 18,975 
MGA SA Gaerne $ 11,016 7,907 94, 825 97,529 39, 741 37,139 
Bier nent ee cesar ewt. 3,549 3,105 ed Aye 1,467 1,345 1,322 
j $ 154, 812 137,776 74,671 60; 923 60, 761 56, 644 
Cheese........ Phan iiwate ewt. 527 12232) 1,543 1,795 1,072 1,007 

$ 13, 697 31,175 37, 206 43,082 28,023 24, 255 

Milk, condensed....... ewt. 24,378 25,098 12,610 6,170 2,210 2,865 

334, 195 340, 005 164, 247 79,775 22,946 29,025 

Lard and lard compound ewt. 1,912 2,328 12,457 6, 660 2, 285 1,512 

$ 26,955 29,485 155, 707 84, 879 32, 675 20, 869 

Planks and boards..... M ft. 1,280 ales 2,216 2,877 2,957 4,093 

32,059 45,324 65, 845 80,327 99,441 131,348 

Sooke sas. nc ceeee ce. 9,066 4,70§ 16,369 27,617 3,780 4, 664 
Paper and manufactures 

CLEARER ie Pe Pee Leak Ss 48, 866 69, 523 8,863 8, 295 4, 894 6, 709 
Books and printed mat- 

Liane act nek ee err, aes $ 11,579 9,796 4,952 3,54 4,733 16,328 
Nails, all kinds........ ewt. 3,461 5,590 1,974 6,422 3,901 4,090 

$ 16, 881 22,027 7,857 17,394 17,454 17, 899 

Automobiles........... No. 190 361 288 : 62 107 

$ 99,173 176, 582 122,378 163, 336 381,374 48,465 

Glass and glassware.... $ 18, 741 12, 245 2,474 3, 269 941 668 

Petroleum and products $ 19,792 19, 239 21,089 135 THA 

Contentiipent cee ewt. 2,820 50, 760 17,528 58,468 22. Da 32,222 

$ 896 15,373 5,563 18,369 6,813 10,594 

Medicinal preparations. $ 21, 238 225013 20, 847 18, 215 10,542 10,090 

Paints and varnish..... § 11,468 15,617 7,480 10, 247 11,415 9, 634 

SORD Gants eas lb. 32,429 36, 384 195, 936 322,926 61, 844 59, 737 

$ 10,010 10,176 16, 982 26,544 6, 332 7,625 

StAbONOLynateacletere $ 9,453 12,086 5 lee 7,048 3,121 5,597 

All other articles....... $ 233, 128 238, 824 211,420 193, 247 232, 685 201, 556 
Total Exports (Cana- —- 

Gian) iectee eee eee $ 3,976,210] 4,307,751] 3,875,332] 3,840,984| 3,851,248! 3,748,716 


lt a A 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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26.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Argentina, Brazil and British 
Guiana, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.1 


Argentina. Brazil. British Guiana. 
Articles. S| 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
(GLO AT Seats iy eR bush 688,998] 2,720,417 - - = = 
835,854] 2,268, 894 - - - 
Sugar, not above No. 
LOAD cae eee ke ewt. - = - - 1,376, 729 1,299,475 
= = - - 4,385,708} 4,506,569 
Coffee, green........... lb. - - 8,103,741] 9,329,227 - ~ 
$ - = 1,846,024; 1,964,875 - = 
REYES ARG, gal. - - - - 8,734 9,772 
$ - - - 23, 624 25,356 
i SAL Coy RET Pe a a bush. - 789, 215 = = é a 
$ ~ 1,477,836 - = = 
Hides and skins, raw... $ 1,914, 204 1,101, 654 - - - - 
Meat sr eh sh nero. $ 172, 153 166, 612 - - - - 
GENCE yee ea lb. 261, 756 273,363 - - - - 
$ 21,064 33,042 - - - - 
MROOMFIA Ws cose os eet lb. 554,918 580,544 - = - - 
$ 206, 296 124, 287 - - - - 
Oak, quebracho and Ib. 8,629,017] 11,045,407 - 11, 200 - - 
similar extracts. $ 274, 850 443, 323 - 3 500 - - 
All other articles....... $ 29, 687 41,426 2,734 4,246 93, 871 60, 181 
Total Imports........ $ 3,454,108) 5,657,074) 1,848,758] 1,969,621] 4,503,203] 4,592,106 
Exports (Canadian). 
POUtOeS eee see ee. bush. - - - - 46, 989 15,272 
- = - - 39,196 17, 629 
(OL 1a pce ae Samer ee bush - - - - 104,312 95,357 
- = = = 64, 831 56, 083 
eA a ae bush - - - - 11,078 4.319 
- - = = 23, 564 9, 838 
WIRES secede fo. bush 1,838 - 89, 600 413, 258 - - 
$ 3,446 - 137, 984 671,908 ~ = 
Flour of wheat......... brl. - - 62,156 309, 928 134,513 163,314 
$ - = 422,181 2, 204, 030 991, 640 1,127,512 
1 ES hs eee 2 bush. 80, 688 80, 965 2, 688 23,097 = = 
$ 114, 200 106, 693 anole 29,146 = = 
Sugar and its products. §$ 921 124 - - 47,132 57,925 
Alcoholic oeverages.... § 9,300 7,750 4,561 1,593 29,291 618 
Rubber manufactures.. $ 2,056, 497 2,367,581 622,945 1,256,548 82,144 115, 269 
Fish, dried, salted, 

PICK OC), yeaeeetea : $ 87,530 - 492,038 382, 239 96,772 119,383 
Fish, canned........... $ 600 3,144 606 190 40,940 44,319 

MDOT ae aod arias cewt. - - - - 1, 848 1,414 

= = - 77,092 62,946 
MDOCSGs Wi. wince veoh a cwt 293 273 - - 1,888 1, 658 
$ 9,055 7,330 - - 46,591 39,091 
Milk, condensed....... cwt. - = - - 6, 036 6,049 
$ = = = - 86, 052 86,370 
Binder twine........... ewt. ~ 20, 602 - - - - 
- 267, 225 - - - = 
Wood, unmanufactured 

(inel. lumber)........ $ 401,998 226, 854 8,488 1,077 92,542 85,769 
Wood, manufactured... §$ 8,494 12,305 177 618 38,961 35,422 
Paper and mirs, of......  $ 1, 671, 126 1,584, 969 2,247 817 8, 677 7, 663 
Tron pipe and tubing....  $ 119, 224 140,175 32, 639 26,635 105 268 
Structural steel........ ~ - 39,319 317 - = 
Wire, Aron ects $ - - 3,038 ~ 1,084 4,968 
Farm implements and 

machinery........... $ 2,376,711 8, 893,399 13,158 12,050 214 91 
Nails, spikes, tacks, 

etc., all kinds........ $ 6,728 6, 725 4,046 6, 823 10, 934 8, 682 
Adding and calculating 

TOACHINGS ec. Gece ns No. 69 235 39 16 - = 

$ 15, 642 33,555 9,309 1, 290 - 
Metal-working machin- 

RA Retin RIE $ - - 13,305 13,078 43 - 
Sewing machines....... $ 2,057, 106 1,129,791 886, 025 795,538 = - 
Automobiles........... No 3,156 3,601 1,537 1,208 208 181 

$ 1,656, 617 2,112,570 983,996 985, 027 82,414 78,976 
Automobile parts...... $ 1,589, 858 862,726 880, 237 270,321 1,229 1,806 
Other vehicles of iron.. $ 5, 824 7,197 2,152 64, 215 1,278 975 
LOWER 2h fal a 204 85 - 16, 863 = > 
Aluminium..,......... $ 475 1,530 49,723 60,447 420 55 


1Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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Argentina. Brazil. British Guiana. 
Articles. = 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 

Exports (Canadian).—conc. 
Copper wire and cable.. $ = - 52,216 78,579 456 96 
Lead and mfrs. of...... $ 4,540 2,491 - 66, 724 - = 
Panespeluetseda. tae ewt. 35, 858 9,522 - - 

$ 272, 992 75,945 = = = = 
Electric apparatus...... $ 7, 639 12,782 54, 649 83, 080 1,103 1,825 
GOTO Gente WI eR Serene oo ae ton - 4,725 - 1,210 - - 

$ = 39,217 = 6, 050 > = 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 13, 566 - 2,824 12,201 - - 
(Cementennesie crimes cwt 160, 846 22,120 - 84, 600 39, 660 30, 080 

$ 45,594 5,813 - 25,009 16, 763 15, 182 
Petroleum and products $ = - = - 51,797 55,711 
Wood alcohol.......... gal 47,016 = = = = = 

$ 42,315 = = - = = 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- ; ‘ 

ASCs) Came ante 45,599 3,530 - 13,517 56,472 79,788 
Ibglonisesotee cect sets $ 18, 265 14, 102 5,101 1,967 - = 
All other articles....... $ 97, 640 176, 233 105, 855 203, 582 266, 818 294,417 

Total Exports (Can- 

@dIaM)). hess .o- aces 12,639,706) 13,101,846 4,832,391, 7,291,479 2,256,556] 2,408,677 


27._Import and Export 


ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.! 


Trade of Canada with Chile, Peru and Uruguay, years 


Chile. Peru. Uruguay. 
Articles. 
1926. 1927 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
iSeansa lO. Dasearehies bush. 1,705 815 = = = 
g 8, 169 3, 987 - - - - 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
DES ee iss toca a cwt.. - = 65, 293 79,297 - - 
$ = = 141,017 173, 104 - = 
Meats, canned.........- lb.. ~ - - ~ 219,677 479,164 
$ - - - - 26, 180 54, 600 
Wool, wa wart teriaioe ce iY sew = = = - 84,665 - 
$ - - - - 38, 222 - 
Petroleum, crude, for 
RofiNIMN Sy ocesoe rae el ga = —~ | 71,629,581} 69,066,974 = - 
- - 5,119,289} 5,617,076 - 
Petroleum, n.o.p.,°8235 
sp. gr. or heavier... gal. = 7,814,187) 2,562,425 - 
é 376, 994 102,497 - - 
Kerosene—‘‘exgine dis- 
tillatewincmeewace se gal - - 386, 460 = = = 
$ - - 62,612 - - - 
Soda, nitrates. 212-11 ewt 285, 198 203,914 = = = = 
$ 661,976 466,729 = = = _ 
Oak, quebracho, etc., 
CXUTACUS eel we eaves ss lb. = = = - 198,460 - 
$ = - - - 5,138 - 
All other articles....... $ - 708 197 429 18 680 
Votalimports.... $ 670, 145 471,424| 5,700,109 5,893,106 69,555 55,280 
Exports (Canadian). 
Wiheat teen aeeietcs bush. 296 - 297, 692 383,591 FS = 
$ 65S - 456,308 574, 197 - - 
Flour of wheat...... brl. 2,994 1,369 670 13 - ~ 
$ 21,594 8, 700 5,375 90 - - 
Sugar, all kinds, n.o.p..ewt. - = = = 132, 660 349, 960 
: - - - - 806,385 1,838, 758 
Wihiskey q.5.epie een gal. 104 509 424 518 1,188 1,241 
$ 490 2,412 2, 263 2,586 4,900 4,990 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 29, 500 84, 264 223 577 117, 254 180, 700 
19, 330 55,437 180 753 81, 892 126, 163 


1Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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Peru and Uruguay, years 


27.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Chile, 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian)—conc. 


Rubber tires........... $ 
Salmon, canned........ ewt. 
$ 
Upper leather.......... $ 
Milk, condensed....... cwt. 
$ 
hE ee oe cewt. 
$ 
Cotton and mfrs. of...... $ 
Wool and mfrs. of...... $ 
Wood, unmfd. (incl. 
litretoy-vy ae © re $ 
Wood, manufactured... $ 
IOAVET DOT Ce...) ie, <2 $ 
Book paper............ ewt. 
$ 
Newsprint paper....... ewt. 
$ 
Wallpaper”. £865. 265 555. roll 
3 
Roofing paper.......... $ 


Books and printed 
PARE bOT oad Pe ke <x. $ 


Pipe and tubing, iron... 
Farm implements and 


Other machinery...... $ 
Automobiles........... No. 
$ 
Automobile parts...... $ 
SITS: tory MN AO os 
Aluminium and mirs.of $ 
Wernent.... pet, is... ewt. 
$ 
Calcium carbide....... ewt. 
$ 
Creosote ollie ccc: << gal. 
$ 
BIMISheS) cadens! 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 
uc) en fe ee a 
All other articles. ..... $ 


Total Exports 


ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 
Chile. Peru. Uruguay. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
100, 677 178,094 46,121 122,527 226, 294 229,137 
20, 845 17,419 2,304 LOny, - 48 
185, 505 160,402 21,782 18,775 - 475 
= = 6, 006 - - - 
- - 17,355: 8,197 ~ - 
- = 232,758 107,484 - - 
- = 5,178 Unele - - 
= = 95, 848 121,441 - - 
815 728 4,184 4,112 659 = 
- = 6, 053 1, 983 - - 
2,821 1,314 9,509 10,778 2,118 - 
90 656 2,230 2,614 - - 
7,120 11,626 7,622 11,403 - 3,345 
324 461 336 277 - - 
3,874 5,702 4,124 3,306 = = 
- - - - 3,029 6, 906 
- - - - 10,374 22,773 
297,215 142,003 64,416 115,348 4,700 5,680 
25, 883 12,578 6,559 10, 623 532 575 
- - 11, 158 3,510 - - 
1, 686 1,998 3,249 3,524 - 336 
9, 266 7,427 420 285 - = 
639, 214 514, 873 39,425 22,649 - = 
13,571 37,856 8,109 4.333 6,528 3,048 
51,311 105,525 1,369 1,468 124,121 137,352 
1,840 768 419 370 - 126 
- - - - 5,520 20,382 
9, 739 8, 952 11,931 14, 506 1,074 671 
162 392 134 220 1,264 532 
130, 939 223,310 97, 260 118,615 620, 275 323, 246 
612 2, 689 133 238 49 2,101 
7,659 3,407 60 408 6, 036 2,530 
64,979 10,421 1,028 1,015 104 = 
- - 53, 964 78,958 = > 
- = 17,069 30,799 = = 
16, 254 15,546 3,214 15, 634 753 $01 
62, 240 58, 969 12,231 59, 902 2,965 3,359 
aber ey, - - 42 = = 
27,609 = - 10 - = 
- - 4,199 7,278 - = 
ad - 8, 200 9,648 - 50 
29,530 116, 484 103, 593 136,013 10,448 64,974 
1,409, 787 1,517, 901 1, 226,355 1, 406,958 1,910, 269 2, 784, 391 


(Canadian)....... $ 


FS a a ae ae a al ee 


28._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 


Articles. 


years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.1 


Imports for Consumption. 


Jellies, jams, mince 
MICHEL eet es eens lb. 
$ 

Fruits, prepared, n.o.p. 

(except dried)........ 
Walnuts, shelled or not. lb. 


‘Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927 
4,729 12,615 297,391 340, 657 729 
792 2,564 72,762 80, 854 123 - 
1,029 3,056 12,157 10,741 75 - 
- 1,925 3,416,436 1,707, 672 - = 
- 482 836, 947 483,591 - = 
20 313 106, 248 50,370 = = 
1,637,597 2,158,105 792,528 676, 286 874 - 
134, 250 149,055 114, 983 112,744 86 = 
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28._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927—continued. 


France. 


Belgium. Germany. 
Articles. 
1926. ; 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 

—continued. 

Beano ween ese bush. 49,357 1,064 7,359 

$ 93,741 2,179 12,309 

Olive oil, edible........ 5 98, 023 - 

Gocoaybubtetmen.cs.. +e Ib. - 10, 634 

$ - 2,898 

EX OD Ssetree pirates Ib. 250, 205 ~ 38, 004 

$ 31, 604 - 28,352 

Brandyacemeeeeesiccises: gal. 3 191,969 § 

$ 229,351 41 

Cordials, liqueurs, etc.. gal. 13,789 3 

81,489 16 

Wibiske@yancsseteeictistee! gal 3, 666 329 635 

$ 83,531 2,268 7,788 

Wife satan neces ere $ 773, 835 4,012 
Essential oils (except 

peppermint).......... b. 30,553 23,503 

$ 80,044 31,662 

Plants, trees, etc....... $ 37,621 54, 990 40,706 

Rabber and mfrs. of.... $ 54, 875 90,365 

SOG oS Paneer Ree 170,977 48,767 
Furs, undressed (incl. 

MATING) \s-ecG certs 12,706 21,738 
Furs, dressed.........- $ 677,022 56, 618 
Matters? 1ursers oe phe es $ 291,786 1,395 147,909 
Hides and skins, raw... $ 55,519 148, 666 
Gloves of leather...... $ 22,614 330, 879 36,729 
@heese.n ss rere: lb. 214,424 - 

$ 77,047 - 
Golatine ss teeetaaae Ib. 35, 523 90, 850 34,511 
21, 654 24,020 
Cotton, crochet and 
kemitting.a/y oss. os lb 68, 949 - 
$ 195,005 - 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. 124, 955 343, 652 111, 200 
$ 72, 480 172,426 56, 702 
Velveteens (cottons)... yd. 146, 206 21,116 
131, 250 18,100 
Clothing of cotton...... $ 30, 841 ) 129, 833 35, 867 
Lace, net and mirs. of 

(GOON Aanaorcongscos q 3 225,276 81,444 
Flax, hemp, jute, mirs. $ 27,531 414 79,783 53,743 
Ribbons of allkinds.... $ y 371,909 92,778 
WelvietsSte noone cee yd. 436,489 28,850 

$ 434,171 71,901 
Silk cloth, unfinished, 

to berdyedst q-scrie se $ 100, 886 299 
Other silk piece goods.. $ 327,015 184, 734 
Sillkeclothing een os $ 865,556 60, 301 
Wool ta wines; ass ssea- lb. 17,832 4,847 

$ 9, 866 1,930 
Worsted tops.........- lb. 171, 857 14,466 
$ 179, 842 13, 064 
Woollen yarns.......... lb. 71,749 776 
$ 94, 33: 879 
TVSMO Oleisescdsen canoes yd. 45 = 
$ 189 ¥ 
“Tar G OCS anedaemeriniaioteae eres yd. 28, 134 34,115 
40, 402 24, 843 
Dress goods, etc., to be 
dyed (wool).......- sq.yd 1,906,329 
$ 952,333 - 
Worsteds, serges, coat- 
TINGS: seers sere eave y 930, 838 228,218 
1,111,112 283,399 
Women’s and children’s 

outer garments....... 70,322 17,583 

Felt, pressed........... lb. 1,289 126,354 
$ 1,615 82,952 
Artificial silk yarns.... lb. 2,921 198, 024 
$ 4,935 212,467 

Artificial silk tops, fa- 
brics and mfrs....... 173,703 206,570 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927:—continued. 


Belgium. France, Germany. 
Articles. | KS |] 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
—continued. 
Se PTABS oe aco scdisa,5-- cwt. 13,270 61,791 - - 970 - 
$ 132,047 630, 324 - - 8,977 - 
150 CRS ayes a aR aE cwt. 3,352 1,530 2,709 3,977 11, 258 10,612 
$ 9,175 4,934 26,388 24,821 65,471 84, 946 
Hat sweats, tips, sides. $ 18,052 8,225 2,593 5,381 2,872 6,974. 
Gloves of textile fa- 

LICH eRe teen. $ 3,701 6,323 153,554 160,469 365,610 558, 276 
Furniture, wood........ $ 10,410 9,364 50,012 61,535 10, 253 20, 883 
Cigarette paper........ $ - - 206, 874 266, 952 74 - 
Vegetable parchment 

BB SIne hott cre cn oiern.c lb. 194,318 142,170 258,075 372,566 5,071 2,308 

$ 20,670 15,401 30,146 45,982 533 237 
Bibles, prayer Mie : 

COS Rane. (cee ent ar $ 63, 691 73,588 41,522 46, 872 7,465 8,181 
PROXtEDOOKGE cots saree 6s $ 1,082 1,360 46, 242 44,537 6,547 8,905 
Books and printed mat- 

COEMO. Doreen ce ss 25,319 51,071 177, 266 204, 118 72, 874 110,599 
Iron in pigs, ingots, 

blooms, billets....... $ 193,567 110, 628 60,396 108,517 8,960 9,760 
Tron, rolled, in bars, 

N09 18 9 pall ee or eee OPI a ewt. 190, 402 468,197 12,978 5,972 896 10,739 

$ 248,590 643, 997 16, 102 8,956 2,061 16,855 
WHILE TOG aoe ere Coat ewt. 159, 940 321,729 150, 523 76, 780) 164, 368 336, 838 

$ 210,303 425,446 205,595 107,065 217,965 425,785 
Rolling mill products, 

Oiee eter are $ 238, 108 605, 700 56,436 174, 016 14,514 169,048 

Cast iron pipe.......... ewt. 6,504 20, 805 174,406 36,594 - - 

$ 10,920 36,117 309, 943 72,355 - - 
Guns, rifles, etc........ $ 47, 583 55, 619 3,207 2,178 38,811 8,935 
Pen knives, jack-knives, 

BUC wee Mia eee $ = 1,393 6,326 4,337 161,875 226, 873 
Scissors and shears..... $ 2,098 767 8,331 5, 746 92,379 126,029 
Machinery............. $ 6, 028 34,439 49,712 58,833 174,555 576, 872 
Agate,enamel ware.... $ 553 99 1,230 2,526 26, 240 31,149 
Tools and hand imple- 

WLOUES este casters Ae. $ 189 474 24, 645 18,156 143, 699 241,067 
Aluminium and mfrs.of §$ 336 1,325 15,493 18,342 101,333 72,438 
Brass and mfrs. of...... $ Qiile 4,872 65, 957 94,173 126,412 93,219 
Zine sheets and plates. lb. 1,530, 288 Ie 772,055 - - - 6, 750 

$ 132,531 171,341 - - sal ts 612 
Clocks and watches.... $ 1,178 213 59,408 53,679 214,387 894,125 
Electric apparatus...... $ 10, 605 2,923 23, 628 20,493 52,436 59,139 
Tablewareofchina,etc. $ 1-315 848 171,382 176,625 337,049 436,153 
Coal, anthracite....... ton - - - - 23,400 26,318 
- - - - 291, 869 296, 831 

Glass carboys, bottles, 

BLOta te Min heens oc $ 20 204 19,390 21,186 86, 208 117,719 
Glass tableware.. $ 75,574 93, 357 20,075 12,781 34,025 40,375 
Common window glass. sq.ft | 30,524,091] 36,800,146 301, 269 9,997 100, 032 97,653 

$ 974, 397 991, 949 13,374 2,244 6, 087 10,294 

Plate glass not over 7 
‘Se MVR ees tie eR a sq. ft. 1,438,123} 1,426,821 41,096 61,499 142, 874 457,781 
558, 891 537, 854 12,736 22, 833 57,522 183,098 

tate glass, 7 to 25 sq. 
SE ASE OTITIS SA sq. ft 236,194 808, 765 16,381 19,878 34, 689 54,731 
$ 118, 672 146, 597 7, 705 9, 288 18,318 28,536 

Plate glass, n.o.p. not 
bevelled or bent... .sq. ft. 409,797 458, 366 5,018 28, 243 45,970 55,482 
$ 211,555 238,914 2,483 13,737 25,490 27,898 
Band siies: i icecievs ewt 638,978 547,936 95,568 - - 112 
$ 63, 878 55, 664 23,806 - - 66 
Diamonds, unset....... $ 1,123,575 1,016, 761 46, 741 8,602 8, 621 2,100 

Celluloid, sheets, 

DIOCKHUOUG. oe oe eur $ - - F 6, 234 27, 864 118, 219 170,470 
Drugs and medicinal 

preparations.......... $ 2,738 8, 893 315, 795 327,196 61, 150 118,772 
DI VOSs NUM a ca wwt 7.5 lb. 3,425 3,145 72,675 163, 251 523, 192 873,023 

3,175 2,337 27,238 38,745 376, 937 601, 632 

Potash, muriate of, 
WENO west eee ec eons cwt. 7,200 5,710 6, 200 2,300 235, 902 220,514 
$ 11,185 12,540 10,041 4,064 332,980 311,590 


1F igures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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28._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany 


years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


ee 055858 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
Basic slag, ground...... ewt. 107,041 49,350 - 36,325 - - 
63,671 36, 899 - 17, 883 = = 
Lathopones .saeesce.2 es lb. 118, 860 85, 120 - - 1,273,302 3,098, 605 
$ 4,512 3,794 = - 47,984 115, 129 
Tine ewibibe sas wiser lb. 372, 686 653, 761 10,766 16, 068 22,046 149, 246 
‘ $ 26,713 55,374 1,084 1,729 2,044 11,286 
PerfumMery:.nsewseunsks $ = 270,175 301, 307 22,258 21,477 
Soapeenes seer ee = 107, 151 136, 848 7,155 5,036 
Ammonia, nitrate of... lb. - - - 3,936, 724 2,536,339 
$ - - - 212,805 114, 596 
Copper sulphate........ Ib. 150, 546 537,317 - - 33, 139 805, 705 
$ 7,199 24, 960 = - 1,526 36,215 
Cream of tartar........ lb. - 3,058 570, 759 610,475 2,240 64,452 
= 76, 675 93, 284 342 10,027 
Glycerine for explosives lb. 21,498 100, 831 - 1,071,978 793,955 
3, o16)2. 9,846 - 166,422 165, 869 
Dollswien sc aconeiaccet? $ 123 4,379 5,799 135, 259 165,391 
ROWS cranes casement $ 2,077 2,343 25,724 36, 890 532,069 647,009 
Brushes eto eens 194 29,980] . 24,486 27,466 38,074 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 
3 tnice ystems 19,418 23, 206 135,782 171,720 149, 271 219,368 
Laces, boot, shoe, shirt, 

(LCS Br Gorsricatas Pace Sno 20,121 15,990 752 1,534 182 3,158 
Braids, cords, fringes, 

BEG. Ws OsDaeniencero ne es 430 63, 984 81,990 36, 664 46,097 
Combs: iiicaresneen $ 11 15,029 215005 45, 867 92,474 
VEWRIT Veeco comet a cna $ 1, 802 1,036 80,677 80, 536 92,914 117, 726 
Pocketbooks, etc...... $ 5, 827 6,305 59, 222 116,470 40, 8038 60,215 
Tobacco pipes.......... $ 203 256, 541 319,471 22,156 32,514 
Mineral waters......... $ 988 112,398 111,527 5,029 5, 606 
Musical instruments.... $ 2,449 1,529 33,974 48,484 183, 156 244, 694 
Scientific apparatus, ete $ 3, 787 95, 953 118, 893 142,748 206, 109 
Feathers, etc., artificial, 

LON MaUsaccteme eee 76 54, 855 83,116 130, 281 104, 287 
Boxes, fancy, orna- 

mental cases, etc..... $ 665 31,876 49,172 83,788 131,976 
Pencils lead tees ncn. = 7,267 12,309 120,592 161,840 
Precious stones, n.o.p... $ = 64, 328 43,792 21,425 29,740 
All other articles....... $ 827,478 1,199,726] 2,756,935] 3,685,163) 2,647,857} 4,440,022 

Total imports.... $ 6,953,173} 9,663,308) 19,151,699} 23,990,481) 9,986,763) 15,024,528 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples, fresh............ bri. 626 4 - 5,905 4 
$ 2,488 1,808 27 - 33,525 24 
Apples, dried.......... lb. = 8, 250 10,000} 1,150,595 1,006,550 
= 900 1,000 122,770 92,947 
Barley: csoeaassier ass bush 1,530,327 957,416 86, 526 36,560] 1,648,764] 8,227,376 
1, 296,078 775, 028 74, 235 27,421 1,482,370 6,276, 976 
CALS ite Ney tayse orentes. sce bush 5, 623, 037 1,613,311 180, 953 18, 823 6,465,476 1,874,081 
$ 3, 664, 788 913,718 107, 737 11, 294 4, 233,530 1,096, 020 
Reese rarer artis cates bush. 65, 350 30, 840 7,042 - 736, 643 452,960 
$ 66, 081 33,924 7,042 = 771, 618 505, 530 
Wibeat ais cnianene cel bush. 7, 888,402 9,473,437 2, 883, 420 4,155, 867 4,325,904 6,524, 304 
$ 12,031,768) 14,717,519 4,324, 865 6, 074, 916 6,833,574] 10,035,976 
Wheat flour-eee-..5 sr bri. 11,020 ; - 550 1,538, 516 1,544,003 
56,151 4,888 - 3,984] 10,282,225} 10,371,669 
Sugar of all kinds, n.o.p. ewt. 27,518 10,75 151, 831 262, 682 - - 
141, 805 37,417 900, 393 1,156,915 - - 
Rubbertines*:csee shear $ 270,597 298, 143 590, 069 382,216 88, 940 412,199 
Other rubber mfrs..... $ 44,933 21,992 54,153 38, 933 68,577 98, 907 
Seed sicd.we eevee = 1,798 11,153 32,750 93,423 
Cattle over 1 yearold.. No 340 - - 347 - 
32,980 - = 34, 290 - 
BOXGS2esorwnier awe estes No 10 374 119 140 101 
7,500 24, 200 151,100 52,900 59, 620 26, 600 
Fish, dried, salted, 

Dick ec tee ee errs 80 2,393 - 221 138, 839 37,786 

Lobsters, canned....... cewt. 1,117 3,080 752 155 295 
$ 82,055 61, 262 245, 103 65, 254 9,405 23,001 
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28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


Belgium. France Germany. 
Articles. = a 
1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Exports (Canadian)—conc. 
Salmon, canned........ ewt. 20,031 173, 698 93, 102 1,499 774 
$ 231,672 1,912,015 1,126, 482 19, 884 9,028 
Furs and mfrs. of...... $ 1,425 213,736 183,528 54, 934 97,361 
NMOS) ets heer: eis ce $ 10, 805 - 218, 137 89, 946 
MOMUDETA Gon tek cee ene ewt - - 8,377 448 
$ 36 - = 359, 847 14,320 
Ot SA ee ewt. 3, 286 946 347 30,032 9,509 
$ 79,272 26, 263 7,731 855, 807 244,415 
Milk powder........... ewt. - 13 594 5, 805 - 
$ - 150 4, 256 74,560 - 
Milk, condensed....... cwt. 21 - - 59, 002 210 
$ 250 - - 591,715 2,500 
tipi lie Coen Se ewt. 1, 280 660 551 9,316 9,085 
$ 18, 600 11,875 8,000 166, 721 134, 393 
Sausage casings...... $ 560 957 - 230, 279 246, 382 
Wood, unmanufactured 
(incl. lumber).. 49, 898 63,446 70,937 34, 269 49,003 
Woot pulps. 22n7 oc 2c~ ewt. 107,677 289,712 462, 881 - 2-dal 
$ 547, 783 813,613 1,422,101 - 13,336 
Paper and mirs. of..... $ 9, 080 109, 836 31,568 - BBs: 
Harvesters and binders No. 469 6,515 7,084 285 1,469 
$ 77,103 1,057, 144 1,153, 634 47,798 243,583 
AAAS: be 35055. No. - 978 37 20 
$ - 51,318 2, 260 157 1, 250 
Mowing machines...... No. 1,039 18,448 16, 563 71 66 
$ 55,232} 1,162,963 937, 034 4,197 3,876 
FREBD OLS) inc. es Gosnonk No. - 571 404 251 
: = 54, 708 38,542 97 24,420 
RIGZOTS 5 ye ct ces ere - 167, 250 - = - 
Adding and calculating No. 170 - ~ 207 260 
MACHINES J 2.. cw- cx $ 12, 750 - - 90,111 82,945 
Automobiles, passenger No. 114 61 36 234 266 
95,406 52,005 29, 962 292,326 34,419 
Automobile parts...... $ 57,138 - 22,239 30,313 
Aluminium in bars, ete. ewt. - - - 21,840 - 
$ - - - 542,779 - 
Brass and mfrs. of..... $ 4,500 9,052 9,433 105, 980 143,491 
Lead in pigs, ete....... ewt. 49,378 47,528 64,397 85, 689 75,039 
$ 291,798 308, 165 381, 087 611, 080 449, 661 
INIGKCT note. cena s- ewt. - 88 - 1,802 1, 823 
$ - O20 - 50,020 65, 086 
PADCIOLO ase esiv tp erene ton 33,081 - - - - 
$ 1,167,397 - = = 
Zine, spelter........... cewt. 52,435 19,049 33, 600 50, 123 162, 297 
361,165 153, 590 237,361 378,372 IPS. 97.7, 
Ores, n.o.p. (incl. cobalt 
OLE hae tte ton - 91 89 483 293 
$ - 92,720 134, 300 257, 604 117, 686 
ASDOSLOSI A. eee ee $ 626, 746 433, 215 432,592 732, 657 931,565 
BORIS ani Moe ces oe ton 13,340 616 24,485 1,508 8, 260 
$ 95,575 3,464 160, 609 9,048 64, 205 
Coal tar and pitch..... gal. 253,003 - 3,032,550 - - 
$ 34,774 237,978 - - 
Paints, varnish, etc.... $ - 33,454 32,500 - 8,212 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 22, 850 34,192 40,697 5,378 5, 582 
All other articles....... $ 596, 834 726,472 711,432 786,008 1,115,775 
Total Exports (Can- 
RGA) ee chee $ 21,341,116] 13,952,262) 15,220.232] 30,734,037| 34,411,021 


29._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927.1 


Italy. _ Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles, 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927, 
Imports for Consumption. 
TeeMONA: 5 eee hee oe $ 394,973 202,584 - = = = 
Other fruits, fresh...... $ 61,966 144, 456 - 2,450 - 
Lis 1 Baa ena. Cetera $ 106,411 233,078 - 2,297 - 164 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 577 511 7,268 9, 233 - - 


1F igures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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29.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


Netherlands. 
1927. 1926. 1927. 


Switzerland. 


1926. 1927. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


—continued. 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 922, 734 228,023 360,531 - 
Be $ 73,122 26, 625 41,483 = 
Rice, cleaned.........- lb. 265,306] 2,259,080] 2,503,723 - 
$ 12,178 108, 488 123, 284 - 
Macaroni, etc.........- lb. 182,763 - - - 
$ 16,557 - - - 
Olive oil, edible........ gal. 205, 358 - - 133 
$ 313,745 - - 363 
Confectionery, choco- lb. 183,715 113,786 66, 483 64,453 
late. 43,995 28,543 26,738 22,222 
Cocoa buttenis...6....:- lb. 2,608,022 4,166, 744 = 
$ 698,493] 1,097,954 - 
Cocoa, powdered....... lb. 106, 283 137, 640 17,567 18,724 
3 21,833 21,114 1,817 
AC lis OBER A One CON gal. 74,167 46, 154 - 
$ 610, 855 375, 362 - 
Vermouth... f. tettscom si gal. 23,148 - - - 
$ 31,101 - ~ - 
Essential oils (except lb. 19, 825 4,375 7,178 5,924 

peppermint). $ 45, 12, 606 18,898 12,954 15, 648 
Plants, shrubs, trees, 

WANES serie eeelemisisie ste 670,449 729,791 - 
Seeds eect meee 77,077 75,574 1,269 
Tobacco, unmanufact- lb 57,022 121,75 - 

ured. $ 82,988 170,977 - 
Sindee sqaaoocenoond soe lb. 1,681,560} 1,977,991 - 

$ 67, 762 65,136 - 
Fish, dried, salted, lb. 809, 683 751,355 - 
pickled. $ 53, 867 53, 627 - 
GHECEE sae ctees testers lb. 308, 568 33,179 30,7 78, 225 171,025 
$ 100, 903 8,378 6, 839 38,770 72,138 
Milk, condensed....... lb. 50,355 68,449 - 
$ 8,346 10, 241 - 
Gelatine: o.. fees tes ae lb. 47,739 35,195 14,048 
$ 7,297 6,199 3,952 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. 206, 265 19, 696 80, 294 153,047 187,172 
$ 95,578 10,961 28,810 71,613 95,889 
Velveteens (cotton).... yd. - 6,372 - 
$ - 4, 57: - 
Cotton fabrics, white.. yd. - 255 58,077 52, 838 
$ - 58 10,795 
Cotton handkerchiefs... $ - - 300, 763 321, 232 
Embroideries, cotton.. $ 469 - 117,570 99,575 
Cotton lace, net and 
TMT S ON. cn eter etek sre 4 10,450 13,064 121,309 64, 635 
_ Jute or hemp yarn..... lb. 200, 403 1, 887 197 2,237 
$ 2 754 28 369 
Jute cloth or canvas.... yd. 267, 000 1,016, 968 801, 852 - 
fs 27,985 21,475 - 
Linen doilies, sheets, 

pillow cases.........- } 101 44 135 
IR iolO MC roseanonesseas $ - - 345, 837 460.780 
Silk cloth, unfinished, 

Goupe Cyd! since = $ - 517,241 411,771 
Silk fabrics for neckties $ ‘ = 236,498 216, 308 
Silk fabrics, n.o.p...... 184, 323 3,390,860} 4,286,717 
Welw uSercciacmin slehlers a yd. 2 8,610 1, 887 5,6 10,385 

$ 16, 006 4,636 14,565 
"DP WiGCGSsnonienpolens fsiacc « yd. 12, 662 18,325 2, 034 
$ 15,910 26, 050 4,175 
Dress goods, wool, sq. yd. 8,363 

to be dyed. ‘ 3,738 
Worsteds, serges, coat- yd. 126,526 18,917 38,55 35,069 

ings. $ 102, 848 29, 850 60,331 49,596 
Felt, pressed........-.- lb. 5,966 - 

$ 4,280 - 
Artificial silk yarns lb. 339, 181 784, 842 71,504 

(rayon). $ 440, 930 810, 658 70, 887 
Artificial silk fabrics... $ 314 3, 886 330, 855 573, 230 
Binder twine.. owt. 83, 825 95,980 - 

$ 1,252,841 1,340, 637 i 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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29._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927!—continued. 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption, 
—continued. 
PRE ct eRe mane ewt. = 2,969 3, 684 - ~ 
$ = = 21,7438 28,716 - - 
Curtains and shams.... $ - 422 - 72 56, 484 84,549 
Plush fabrics, n.o.p..... yd. - - 6,320 4,774 2,547 = 
, $ = = 10, 704 6, 164 2,837 - 
Collars, all kinds....... doz. - 4 - - 8,192 1,228 
pe 5 ee - 12,086 2,070 
Gloves of textile....... $ - 2,164 - - 70,929 36,622 
ee hy) (rat $ 318, 760 303, 153 - - 2,702 730 
Pinay Sera Wes kk eek oe $ 26,398 71,944 - 284 14,721 9,508 
Braids of grass, ete., for 
: hE oe Oa eae 19,779 16,065 4,044 - 139,670 160, 789 
Wood, manufactured... $ 10, 982 30,301 21,932 12, 623 1,935 2,341 
Paper and mirs. of..... $ 171 4,941 13, 221 12,369 33, 783 64, 106 
Books and printed mat- 
COT RES. Secale ears 5,951 6,172 3,344 1,522 9,553 19,061 
Railway rails.......... ton - - 609 278 - - 
- = 14,021 8,208 - ~ 
Rolled round wire rods.cwt. - - 44,629 11,047 - - 
$ - = 56, 294 12, 863 - = 
Engines, steam........ No. - = 1 - 1 
= = 14, 600 14, 722 - 21,828 
Hardware and cutlery. $ 1,809 1,031 77 14,211 143 835 
Machinery (except for 
TUTTE) ome ie clone cc 6, 635 5, 622 5,502 1,852 16,134 20, 338 
Automobiles and parts. $ 43, 854 31,020 - 105 - - 
Aluminium and mfrs.of $ 293 191 21,365 18,3138 5, 892 7,217 
Brass and mfrs. of..... $ 2,785 3,120 6,593 4,943 1,072 2,833 
Lead and mfrs.......... $ 8, 275 = = 7,748 210 = 
COCKS Ai. oo tae Soe cs: $ 21,927 38, 741 236 101 6, 960 6,450 
Watches.<..ersol8 e025 $ = 394 - 476 191, 280 250, 294 
Watch cases........... $ = = = = 72,304 98, 865 
Watch actions and parts $ - = - - 703, 633 1,035, 611 
Dynamos, electric..... $ 759 581 - 225 52 - 
Lamps, electric, incan- 
descent, carbon...... No. - - 119,361 19, 750 - - 
$ - - 22,111 1,756 - - 
Lamps, electric, incan- 
descent, metal....... No. - - 1,057; 970 78,940 16, 753 900 
ak - 212,534 15,124 1, 858 140 
Tableware of china.... $ 1, 234 2,069 4, 656}. 6,320 241 761 
Coal, anthracite....... ton - - - 37, 802 - - 
$ - - - 299, 558 - - 
Warpotic! Olvera: o<. <5 gal. - - 1, 299, 168 332,927 - - 
- - 203, 670 51,000 - - 
Incandescent lamp bulbs 
SL EU I ee seo - - 28,031 28,714 - - 
Plate glass not over 
TiSGis kool sero as wit sq. ft. - ~ 17, 809 46,381 = - 
$ - - 6,038 16,231 - - 
Plate glass, n.o.p., not 
bevelled or bent... .sq. ft. - = 2,211 47,414 = - 
$ - - 1,042 24, 872 = = 
Marble and mfrs. of.... $ 42,174 119, 630 - - = - 
Diamonds, unset....... 3 - - 806, 391 688,948 1,373 849 
Gitrie acid atic k:.. si: lb. 108, 640 95, 760 5, 600 11,165 - 
$ 30,147 28,087 1,581 3,148 - - 
Tartaric acid crystals.. lb. 45,315 86, 756 139,595 - = - 
9,366 19,585 28,469 - - - 
OMT ACIAE. ee oes 3 355 11,192 14, 090 2,646 425 
Drugs and medicinal 
preparations......... 2,870 4,938 22,699 51, 648 9,035 4,738 
Aniline -dyest hen snes 2%s lb. 162 - < 111,467 - 213,488 313,700 
$ 125 - 82, 839 - 150, 735 231,961 
dudigo. paste... 066 c.<< lb. - - 56, 000 ms = = 
$ - - 5,768 — = = 
TAtHOPONA, Weak. = <c08 ss lb. - = 4,257,371} 5,620,181 = a 
$ - - 171, 854 211,535 - = 
PING WALCO oo 5 <60 0 «0s = lb. - - 2,109, 355 2,747,050 = - 
$ - - 146, 923 193, 832 - = 


1Fjgures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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29.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles. ——_— 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
Liquid fillers, etc...... lb. - - 50,172 46,055 183 - 
$ = = 13,597 9,580 36 - 
Cream of tartar........ lb. 83,980 217,204 87, 647 - - - 
$ 12,332 35, 087 15, 004 - - = 
Baliipetre:s pth an. snes lb. - - 66, 620 - - - 
$ = - 3,452 - S = 
Soda, sulphate of...... lb. - - 1,120,000 - 5 - 
$ - - 9,375 1 - 
Glycerine for explosives lb. - - 878, 584 92, 229 - - 
$ = = 140, 538 16,593 - - 
EB YOSUE AR Coli won ocean $ 464 2,159 547 - - 
TROY Set se Wa eer ae $ 103 136 1,205 8 810 2,978 
Containers,n.o.p. (pack- 

ALCS): eee eer: $ 16,337 22,565 40,343 32,836 10, 880 19,257 
Braids, cords, fringes 

Cyc Rees ni Jalet, Mee hanes $ 70 71 350 - 16,350 22,746 
Buttons of vegetable : 

TVOLY oy ee hc cen ee gross 81,614 108, 225 - - - - 

$ 50,597 46, 683 - - - - 
Tobacco pipes, cigar ; 

holders) ete: : esac. 8 5,404 5, 302 112 65 - 9 
Musical instruments.... §$ 4,011 6,324 4,922 354 8,027 22, 753 
PEATE Ga yee acs San $ 2,365 9, 534 16, 870 33, 282 1,500 3,478 
Statues and statuettes $ 17,549 29,343 8 596 220 151 
Feathers, etc., artificial, 

HOE 2680). eee. an 5 $ 386 203 - - 302 335 
Settlers’ effeets........ $ 8, 892 12,470 9,553 26,775 10, 140 900 
All other articles....... $ 392,877 715, 810 342,035 665, 347 314, 213 554, 681 

Totalimperts $ 2,597,759| 3,444,069} 6,864,563) 7,691,045) 7,462,608} 9,491,779 
Exports (Canadian). 
Anpless. ss iaees. 20s hie: brl. - - 167 13,315 - - 
$ - - 834 64,330 - - 
Apples, dried.......... Ib. - - 2,182,474 318,916 - - 
$ - - 225, 926 27, 822 - - 
Barley we tensa bush. 63,322 - 1,091,086 3,351,981 = ~ 
$ 57, 240 = 933,349 2,581,235 - - 
Buekwheat........... bush - - 214, 704 165, 246 - - 
$ - - Wer axtrt 131,279 - - 
Oats rr ae eeee bush. 207, ae - 5,574,051 2,952,318 - - 
$ 133,511 - 3,532,328 1,675,398 - - 
ARVO ee ce ie ace) bush. - - 661,373 . 282,513 - ~ 
$ - - 660, 813 297, 824 - 
Wikealteie sc neeent certs bush.. 6,009,287) 12,155,668] 7,246,747; 9,884,239 576, 716 - 
: $ 9,431,349} 18,378.946] 10,935,162] 15,046,776 827, 794 - 
Oatmeal and rolled oats ewt. - = 28,363 9, 625 - - 
= = 90, 793 28,931 - - 
Flour of wheat.. abo br. 22,992 49,951 241, 852 82, 607 - - 
150, 748 337,434 1,726, 800 570, 804 - - 
Sugar of all kinds, n.o.p. idee - - 6,720 224 - - 
$ - = 40, 006 1,277 - - 
Oilcake sap wot «. ewt - - 179, 204 58, 611 - - 
$ - 405, 124 122, 190 = - 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 14, 236 19,345 11,345 29,596 1,626 8,477 
$ 39, 856 48,506 9,713 18, 766 1,365 (alow 
hubber giress.e. a. $ 61,403 133,916 355, 022 547,531 118, 917 PEE 507 
Codfish, dried......... cwt. 80, 058 95, 937 1 - 
$ 727, 241 855, 038 6 - - - 
Haddock, dried........ cewt. 6, 702 4,186 - - = = 
$ 60, 279 29, 242 - - - - 
Salmon, canned........ cewt. 48,775 65, 722 4,573 6,163 324 822 
$ 462,197 694, 735 62,529 85, 409 3,755 4,240 
Sole leather............ Ib. - - - - 143, 358 241,322 
$ = - - = 62, 299 101,332 
MGAtRietmicn ae oe pairs se 8 174, 804 8,057 17,215 3,951 540 - 
Cheese, trees ee es ewt. 112 26 11, 241 2,294 - - 
$ 2,875 474 309, 247 60, 524 - - 
Milk, condensed....... ewt. = = 28,769 33, 852 - - 
$ - - 287, 690 339, 797 - - 


1Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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29.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 
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Italy. Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Articles. |] 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Exports (Canadian)—conc. 
ATAMMAOUS,.. c.f eset gal. - ~ 2,682 227 - - 
$ - - 3, 263 150 - - 
Grease and scraps...... ewt. - - 15,181 12, 858 - - 
$ = - 185, 253 126, 857 - - 
WSS For... Cte esos oes ewt. - - 8, 106 5, 209 - - 
$ - - 132, 873 72,896 - - 
FPONBY So. oercetciee woe os lb. - - 604, 028 604, 566 - - 
$ S = 49,590 42,541 - - 
Sausage casings........ $ 1,452 - 23, 859 43,717 150 - 
Cotton fabrics......... yd. 27,454 36, 718 89,812 79,141 60 - 
$ 8, 839 5, 130 12, 486 12,336 21 - 
Bags of cotton, jute, ete $ 4,726 10, 879 31, 348 5,019 - - 
Wood, unmanufactured 
Gnel lumpber)..:...... $ 11,184 1,241 35, 723 12,979 188 573 
Wood ipullp. ccme os vs. si ewt. 133, 109 208, 905 - - - - 
$ 689,972] 1,033,630 - - - - 
Paper and mfrs. of..... $ 12,725 20, 198 29,601 28,923 24,224 18,488 
Farm implements and 
THACHMOLY. aco Gases $ 185, 743 137,178 25,413 69, 355 8,937 9,278 
Bleetric vacuum 
CIGABOES os nacisinicane ci No. - - 1,206 2,196 876 1,608 
- - 44,533 86, 030 33,463 62, 838 
Adding and calculating ; 
MACHINEH: Hae se. oss No. 59 248 49 60 72 160 
$ 14,974 39, 646 6, 728 4,500 12,108 14,025 
Automobiles, passenger No. 2 19 69 55 13 9 
4 848 11.399 59, 695 34, 347 12,945 5, 849 
Aluminium and mfrs.of $ 83, 094 - = 42 - - 
Brass and mfrs. of..... $ 11,133 - 25, 086 14,511 4,105 6,568 
Copper and mfrs. of.... § - - 8, 885 - - - 
Lead and mirs. of...... $ 85,395 290, 363 595,462 681,999 - - 
INICK Oh. fie tide ners, sichesd ewt. - i121 55,564 75, 558 - - 
$ - 41, 237 1,854,418 2,584, 710 - ~ 
TARE SPelter 0.2. 60005 ewt. 9,521 15, 685 23, 522 49, 289 ~ - 
$ 73, 643 110,112 180, 251 341,923 - - 
Electric apparatus..... $ 1,334 55 2,023 200 200 - 
Asbestos and asbestos 
SAU by Masts daBe ton 3,846 4,694 3,329 2,813 - = 
$ 251,643 314, 392 215, 765 208, 025 - - 
Insulators, porcelain... $ 676 2,425 = 31 334 - 
REGS Soe atte arte ecusiehanaa ton 4,250 26,451 1,081 5,487 - - 
$ 25, 875 174, 875 6,486 35, 083 - - 
DOBDigen etree tei ta eel ne lb. - = 189, 684 160, 080 900 c= 
$ _ - 23,609 20, 244 200 - 
All other articles....... $ 78,944 135, 980 158,328 349,116 107,071 125, 755 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)..... $ 12,788,653] 22,815,083} 23,476,607] 26,374,378] 1,218,616 594,179 
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30._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271. 
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Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Articles. ———— << | 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Seeds: 4c5s. ssc veins see $ 39, 825 21,663 - - 263 - 
BORtNOPS oh cic oo adele $ 14, 625 17,782 - - = = 
Fish—sardines in boxes box - 24| 4,653,542) 6,071,215 16,400 5,260 
- 3 343,439 456,723 1,587 616 
Fish—other preserved : 335 
OF GANNEG, oinqieeks ac ae $ ~ 18 44,210 75,018 86 - 
Cod ifiver'oil....5...... gal. - - 28,490 77,096 = 
$ = - 30,345 67,220 = ~ 
Renu. seni aen cs. $ 15,463 12,919 = = 4,267 2,353 
Fishing lines and nets.. $ 1,600 27,473 46,984 41,044 - = 
MALCHOR. 1 oA cteus,-6 8.500 $ - _ - = 30,740 32,619 
Wrapping paper........ lb. - - 310,863 140, 283 718,252) 1,937,067 
$ = _ 16,947 7,120 36,630 96,746 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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30.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Articles. | | 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption 

—concluded. 

Tissue paper, flat...... - - 9,123 7,094 10, 942 10, 649 
Other paper and mfrs. of ; - - 27,007 23,779 26,518 40,401 
TTOMIOLOs tected cooe ne ee ton - - - - 15,185 38,554 
$ - ¢ - - - 63,375 170,145 
Ferro-manganese....... cewt. = - 2,259 4,408 3,364 2,985 
$ = - 11,989 23,016 16,178 25,121 

Rolled iron bands, etc., 
over 33¢. per lb....... cewt. - - - - 2,660 981 
- - - - 65,533 34,032 

Tron or steel bars, over 
FOUDED Lace ecin clos cwt. - - - - 13,691 16,145 
$ - - - - 124,101 147,726 

Other rolling mill] pro- 

GRO Perris ey el AERIALS $ - = ~ - 9,960 18,510 
Cream separators...... $ 7,592 17,657 - - 97,828 154,166 
Bish hooks: ii. .c<2ces $ = - 11,371 10,577 = = 
Machineryttn..deccsess $ 5,558 3,809 44,085 44,886 243, 968 285,483 
SAWS eck semeae cniecen oe $ - - - 166 25,809 39,717 
OGher'tools he vec iciess. cc's $ 82 33 - - 29,100 51,099 
Articles for mfr. agric. 

implts. (iron)........ $ - - - - 36, 149 67,241 
Articles for building 

Ships! (TON) -.ccas eae $ 7,324 7,336 6,975 4,520 37,976 63,497 
Motors, electric....... Ant - ~ 107 - 48,988 13,158 
Transformers.......... $ > = - - 5,956 369 
Otherelectricapparatus $ 35 382 - - 81,423 106, 928 
Flagstone, building 

stone, rough.......... $ - - 1,000 - 18,100 10,295 
Dyeing and tanning 

Materials: tace.ccer es $ 202 793 - - 11,001 1,800 
Ammonium nitrate.... lb. - - - 1,971,087 = = 

$ - - - 80,815 - = 
Containers ,n.o.p.(pack- 

ALCS) Ae eee ee eee $ 528 289 1,280 1,682 5,180 6,644 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 6, 735 14,375 1,625 6,405 1,079 3,550 
All other articles....... $ 37,897, 50, 733 33, 964 61,292 101,912 260,773 


—— 


Total Imports... $ 137, 466 175,215 630, 781 911,357] 1,134,644; 1,643,973 


e+ | | | | S| — 


A Dploss sta. aede cee es br] 5,670 3,633 2,191 1,241 9,646 3,070 
$ 33,106 19,542 13,398 5,941 54,530 14, 647 
BaRloye on steamer tae cere bush 271,212 - - 59,033 14,054 = 
$ 263,312 - - 41,323 12, 750 = 
Oats on ceectieaecteee bush 372,838 = - - 55,355 oS 
$ 247,689 - - - 36,727 = 
LWA ERRADAOA COC SECONDS bush. 119, 162 21,259 954,976 176,958 5,000 = 
$ 119,774 23,305 955,521 181,130 5,000 = 
WhGAEcceceste eo nines bush, 961,165 399, 864 1,008, 469 670, 054 1,104,978 1,190,569 
$ 1,529,253 573,975 1,519,233 967,332 1,716,013 1,745,193 
Oatmeal and rolled oats cwt. 1,835 - - - 10,476 660 
$ 7,095 - - - 30,816 1,700 
Flour of wheat....... bo lads 252,563 267,136 435,631 275,842 68,105 92,523 
' $ 1,755,355 1,901,966] 3,082,034) 1,739,716 491,689 642,117 
Sugar ofall kinds,n.o.p.ewt. 4,480 - 60,080 207,042 33,600 om 
$ 29,030 - 363,016 1,174,613 214,480 = 
Rubber manufactures.. $ 442,499 989,161 186, 882. 243, 624 228,871 266,004 
Clover seed, alsike... bush. 1,922 2,679 - - - = 
$ 18,942 42,424 - - - S 
IH OXOS: s cocs cs cet tans -- ‘No. - - 644 83 8 58 
$ = - 187,800 28,200 2,000 21,100 
Salmon, pickled........ cwt. - - 2,912 264 360 472 
$ = - 75, 182 9,067 3,653 11,978 
Lobsters, canned....... cwt. 1,415 1,769 336 289 3,535 3,835 
$ 114,359 143,532 27,600 25, 022 248,172 301, 594 
Upper leather.......... $ 25,206 19, 693 - - 501 7,601 
Meats E cieleteroians eanfoue: teatekels $ 395 - 40,302 36,097 18, 292 8,627 
Oils; animal.-es.cene se gal 10, me - - - - = 
11,74 - - - - oA 


—_~— 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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30._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927!—concluded. 


Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Articles. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Exports (Canadian)—conc. 
Felt manufactures...... $ = - 64,536 54,417 65,449 39,776 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 18,164 1,350 5,264 881 48,889 - 
Farm implements and 
machinery........... $ 110,527 86,631 17,740 23, 283 107, 698 166,413 
RABOLS Sse che cet es $ 909,850} 1,323,199 - - - - 
Automobiles...........No 215 195 96 202 325 175 
$ 175,198 197,532 54, 156 134,779 209, 688 109, 662 
Automobile parts...... $ 306,352 87,600 355 1,079 1,063 207 
Aluminium and mirs... $ - - 17,433 116,403 3 - 
Electrodes, carbon,etc. $ - 121,720 159,622 4,553 17,848 
All other articles....... $ 97,375 256,477 35,715 85,575 41,877 61,338 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)... §$ 6,215,226) 5,666,387) 6,767,887) 5,028,104) 3,542,709} 3,415,805 


31._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Greece, Irish Free State and Spain, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271. 


Articles. 


PADOS sale let ew csi a 
ORBAN COS detec seis select $ 
Currants, dried........ A 
B Opt jAte tts Rape ee eee » 
RAINS 5.8 ees onc at lb. 

$ 
Fruits, preserved (ex- 
cept dried)........... 
NGS ae ee ee eee 
Onionseank ht hie ber. $ 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 
Rice, uncleaned........ ay 
Olive oil, edible........ eu 
SD1COS ware ste a atasterne at cle $ 
Spirits, potable........ gal 
Wines,non-sparkling... $ 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 

COLOR ce ciarsiele ctneis.ae a 
FLOPBOR aah leas ohietehionen es No. 

$ 


NOM ie cag ee etes $ 
Wools Tawar seesecte ase out 
Wool carpets........... $ 
Wool mfrs,,n.o.p....... $ 
Cork manufactures..... $ 
Malte tats hae ss. ewt. 
Containers ,n.o.p.(pack- 

BUEOS) ts hds see eee shee 
Tobacco pipes, pipe 

mounts, etc.......... 
All other articles....... $ 


Total Imports.. $ 


1926. 


Trish Free State. 


Tt RS aN Se akies ts Almddetbe® Loot 


COED TS ue oF 


ry 
p> 
for) 


30 
8,224 


COU i ue a 


| (se Yer Sao APL |e trey St Poa | 


STE eis eet al tel 


co 
i) 
=) 


29 
11,436 


38,716 
11,355 


7,325 


Greece. 
1926. 1927. 

3,700,853} 3,384,898 
233/854, 190,994 
105,942 38, 932 
81594 2'341 
11/300 60,496 
936 5,715 
35,790 34,863 
% 395 
3 9,688 
2 755 
1,404 1,475 
8/429 9/559 
es 172 
21,222 29,481 
18/335 32.675 
23,072 38, 947 
1,377 2,267 
4,522 10,348 
334,909] 329,031 


19,318 


47,140 


Spain 

1926. 1927. 
431,697 141,255 
45, 686 20 , 547 
34,410 17,263 
36, 392 39,544 
2,396 2,233 
233,528 152, 888 
15,384 9,560 
1,658,863] 1,035,839 
151,392 110,631 
123,879 180,593 
737, 667 770,572 
104,241 62,801 
211,072 294,003 
19,707 28, 743 
3,804,460} 3,066,341 
180,577 133,214 
19, 862 12,402 
32,293 18,977 
5,442 6,986 
955 1,145 
6,797 8,774 
248,114 294,581 
6,970 9,496 
40 = 
177,698 309, 907 
354, 148 403,988 
49, 895 50,405 
31,256 49,264 
112,006 136,276 
2,085,850] 2,220,823 


——— 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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31._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Greece, Irish Free State and Spain, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


Articles. 
Oats en eae: 
\ASEE Rsocaodboccoadeae bush 
* Oatmeal and rolled oats ae 
Flour of wheat......... be. 
OUGRK On rae ete tee ors ont. 
Gadi, dreleoe tons 
Sutmon, canned........ cwt. 
Wheesena ewer eric Bee 
Oils, animal............ gal. 


Bags, cotton, jute,etc.. $ 
Planks and boards:...M ft. 


$ 
Match splints.......... $ 
Paper board........... 
Farm implements and 
machinery.\..... d+ $ 
Automobiles........... We 
Automobile parts...... $ 
Machinery 2ii2..222,5501+ $ 
Aloe) Ee ants at banndoce $ 
Electric apparatus..... $ 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 
Coals. ts cctemsicinesis rs 
Soap sitiacutes lesemtceaer lb. 
$ 
Soda and sodium com- 
DOURGS escalate deen at we 
All other articles....... $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)... $ 


Greece. 
1926. 1927. 
1,062 E 
770 E 
980,615| 1,778,959 
1,565,808} 2,898" 365 
313,317| 496,386 
1,997,204 3,057,184 
10,619 2,903 
2,511 8, 667 
25,844 86,994 
11 142 
3,026 2,990 
26, 166 a 
30,229 r 
638 1,147 
70 ie 
1,807 es 
6,149 9,341 
82 3 
40,020 1,328 
18 Z 
a 2,995 
: 18,762 
27,666 14,147 
3,709,798] 6,023,161 


Trish Free State. 
1926. 1927. 

168,817 84,701 
101,377 48,939 
1,383,992] 1,201/515 
2'932'867| 1,937,067 
27,539 91735 
102) 451 49° 163 
212°065| 290,407 
1,525°821|  2,0927145 
3/401 is 
7,798 fe 
13°34 53,264 
288 113 
3,725 1,640 
5,097 3/943 
141,674] 100,570 
am 1,309 
11,164 12'170 
310,535] 325,696 
73,151 92,508 
65,188 44° 402 
8,293 9,084 
24,945 20,750 
355 140 
1,988 2,997 

bs 27 

1,306] 210,438 
7°900| 1,157,947 
135,269 63,126 
18;415 7'716 
68,862; 118,640 
4,708,689 6,057,004 


101,000 


143 , 223 
6 


4,000 
27,342 


832,547 


— | | | | | 


543, 022 


a 


32._Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271. 


ee 
ooo OooEoeonDananhnaannaa9BRamRpBRpnD@@m@aQ®Q@®ooaqaaaeaeaaeaeeeeeee—e—eeeeeeeeeeea—— ee — 5 eee 


British India. 


Articles. 


1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Pineapples, canned..... lb. 32,400 - 
$ 1,662 = 
Cocoanut, desiccated... lb. 51,900 - 
$ 3, 892 - 
Peanuts, shelled....... lb. 290,976 175,380 
$ 21,746 14, 730: 
RICO Feb re csr He ens lb 13,308,276] 6,454,382 
3 487,587 192,944 
Sago and tapioca flour.. lb. - - 
Sago and tapioca....... lb. - 36,000 
$ = 988 
Cocoa beans, not roast- cwt. = - 
ed, ete. = - 
Coffee, green........... lb. 34,594 83, 286 
$ 8,559 24,205 
SPICES aes eheieeseraias $ 35, 794 79,587 


1Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


Ceylon. 

1926. 1927. 
pe Le Be 
1,906,316} 2,020,545 
143,347 153,959 
3,210 5, 851 
44,533 72,145 
500 - 
75 - 
346 817 


Straits Settlements. 


1926. 


4,426, 262 
215,395 


240,000 
§, 248 
899, 984 
28,948 
2,727,342 
86,543 


129, 831 


1927. 


7,321,778 
370,134 


164,414 
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32._Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


British India. Ceylon. Straits Settlements. 
Articles. poe 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
PU cards Se Se Sod Wave oc legis lb 10,647,815 9, 755, 836 6,583,337 5, 817, 442 ~ - 
$ 3,401, 405 3,126,347 2,403,814 2,185,135 - - 
Oils, vegetable, not food $ 53 309 58,538 204,978 1,863 ~ 
Rubber, crude......... lb. - 2,240 123, 200 - 5,575,483] 4,005,185 
$ - 1,133 62,131 - 3,553, 860 1,629,318 
Hides and skins, raw... $ 9,023 1,678 - - - = 
Cotton lace, net, etc... $ 18,665 16, 803 - ~ = = 
Jute cloth and canvas. yd.| 64,025,635) 57,975,507 - = - = 
5,175,084 4,020,056 - - - - 
Bags of linen, hemp, 
qGLO Gare SeR 26.3. 22,691 81,069 - ~ - 61 
SOLAR ccte,bee ce els, ar lb. 180,511 9,400 - - - - 
$ 73,535 3,847 - - - - 
Wool carpets........... $ 48,654 86,021 20 = 48 - 
PGT Gnd yarn. occss <x,3 lb. 598,324 609, 840 - - - = 
$ 45,733 42,496 - - = - 
PDH LOCKS. Gow es, ewt. - - - - 11,091 8,111 
3 a > = - 631, 291 523,510 
Dyeing and tanning 

IGTOTIOIN: chee ce =< 9,369 8,180 - - 3,318 1,685 
Mics and mfrs......... $ 29,342 27,595 - - = - 
All other articles....... $ 84,659 152,926 34, 638 46,697 17,043 11,036 

Total Imports.... $ 9,477,453] 7,880,914] 2,747,442) 2,612,831] 4,674,388) 2,756,817 
Exports (Canadian). 
Sugar of all kinds, n.o.p. cwt. 51,520 99, 680 - - - - 
$ 300, 453 444, 825 - - - - 
Rubber belting........ lb. 25,454 79,355 235 6,639 19,946 20, 286 
$ 10, 849 33,531 106 2,988 13,218 8,121 
Rubber boots and shoes pr. 106, 702 285, 240 2305 4,025 4,384 39,288 
$ 84,421 230,597 2,104 3,569 3, 868 29,117 
Rubber tires........... 677,489 1,056,355 114, 872 216,092 517,538 651,391 
Salmon, canned........ ewt. 1,695 1,917 509 652 AD at 10,619 
$ 17,057 20,322 5,041 6,560 105, 839 103, 687 
Railway ties........... No. 60,997 48, 904 - - - - 
$ 53,783 34,559 ~ - - - 
Planks and boards..... M ft 878 1,076 - 148 - 133 
18,475 20,494 - 3,111 - 3,730 
SHGOKS- Eo akisaciee as - - - - - 26,934 
Paper and manufactures 
Hein parcel, See 46,169 15,798 5 46 1,945 3,859 
Books and printed mat- 

"1 a eae pe in. Sen AG $ 17, 882 16,578 594 660 8,914 6,218 
Iron pipe and tubing... $ 2,483 3,953 = 2,208 10,517 16,978 
Wire, iron, woven fenc- 

BR yolk rye ah cv ose so $ 58, 854 67,537 775 1,235 - - 
Farm implements and 

machinery........... $ 11,702 4,157 3,383 4,064 1,104 83 
Hardware and cutlery. $ 3,873 1,313 - - 10,977 7,008 
Machinery (except for 

PANTING) «fee eee R Ane cit $ 17,680 28,640 - - 1,767 1,084 
Automobiles, freight... No. 3,001 4,623 237 315 1,285 999 

$ 1,045,101 1,600, 702 76,641 101,425 434,942 358, 886 
Automobiles, passenger No. 7,616 6,187 734 598 5,416 2,188 
3,072,123 2,770,966 333,590 297,656 2,064,080 829,046 
Automobile parts...... $ 407,793 410,783 54,975 46,653 297,906 264, 296 
Lamps and lanterns.... $ 5,761 10, 634 688 - 3,324 5,412 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 172,044 1,251 - - - 2,972 
Silver bullion.......... OZ. 1,524,063] 4,874,098 - - - = 
$ 1,035,768} 2,859,500 - - ~ = 
Zine Spelter..,Gatae. - «x ewt. 11,763 5, 824 - - - - 
$ 97,256 40,976 = = a = 
Electric apparatus...... $ 32,375 25,329) 5, 694 4,904 23,052 23,216 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ 14, 647 4,377 16 - - - 
Medicinal preparations. $ He fey Pa 35,044 628 698 806 1,035 
Calcium ecarbide....... cwt. 3,630 4,257 36 _ 162 - 220 
$ 13,611 15,945 135 2,858 - 825 
All other articles....... $ 175,338 235,220 7,441 13,369 68,701 116,532 

Total Exports (Can- 

SIAN tte coe - 7,420,7081 9,995,386 606, 688 708,096|  3,568,4981 2,460,430 


um 


1Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271. 


China Hong Kong. Japan. 
Articles. 
1926. 1926. 1927. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Granetruite sete lb. 8,621 30,414 49,967 - 
$ 759 2,824 3,289 = 
@Oranges4.- ee ee $ 338 3, 846 4,211 287,608 
Hruitsncried wee elo: 13,487 116,154 95, 222 10,612 
$ 4,196 19,338 14,556 , 0: 799 
NUS iit: Fae See $ 628, 092 16, 434 11,170 6,909 
Vegetables, fresh....... $ 5,275 39,660 38, 207 24,196 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 77,693 275,272 308,358 , 04s 175,796 
$ 9,091 34, 265 32,643 7 48,466 
Pickles and sauces..... gal. 8,402 45,413 48,061 86,944 
$ 2,088 31,400 27,161 39, 888 
Corniaccern nen ee ii bush. 17,850 - 
*$ 18,789 = 
Beaneetin acct hercas ee bush 124 5,272 4,474 94,126 
$ 293 11,980 8,459 4 147,311 
ROB Sa cece tele bush 1 3 272 
$ 20 11,949 
RUC OM Ree cian ex at rte lb. 646, 112 16,297,701] 15,108,161 5,084, 944 
$ 25,495 615, 648 593, 613 5 304. 867 
Peanut and soya bean vil gal. 44,821 30, 695 34,378 242 
$ 47,538 40,611 37,395 342 
Ginger, preserved...... lb. 57,749 113, 887 243,607 6,310 
$ 6,979 18, 228 29,381 556 
SpICESH oe one emerente 9,667 8,2 7,535 3,201 
pl BS rey ie Aan, eee snare lb 603,652 192,668 178,951 3,687,390 
$ 94,403 55, 640 48,988 7 672,157 
Beverages, alcoholic... $ 53,174 92, 48,051 : 94,900 
Cocoanut, ete., oil for gal. 63,313 - 
soap. $ 61, 854 - 
Peanut oil for refining lb. 7,179,149 - 
$ 622,714 - 
Plants, trees, etc....... $ 1,234 9,593 9,08 18,669 
Drugs; crude sut..525.- $ 2,349 23, 243 21,993 14,972 
Bone, ivory and shell | 
DLOUUCTSeta wate ee $ 19,494 1,210 45,153 
Fish, dried, salted, lb. 456 155,347 145,395 110, 887 
pickled. $ 91 39,900 37,391 51,512 
Fish, canned.,........- $ 446 45,163 28, 825 52,045 
Furs, undressed (incl. 
TMEPING) oe Mee eee $ 32,801 11,144 
Bristles, animal........ lb 7,260 147 
$ 9,422 1,136 
Albumen and egg yolk. $ 107, 206 - 
Eggs in the shell....... doz. 2,157 59,682 47,921 - 
$ 490 17,328 15,303 - 
LOPE TARAS Daa scsce Heo os lb. 1,205, 797 - 
$ 209, 483 - 
GolAatines. ©. anetcn ae lb. 180 2 850 25,794 
$ 18 121 404 20,536 
Cotton fabrics, dyed.. yd. 1,014 213 1,028, 858 
262 93,438 
Cotton lace, net,ete.... § 50, 903 1,075 161 1,490 
Cotton clothing........ $ 11,161 10,074 10,775 94,477 
Silk and manufactures 
OL Shes ode Soest $ 24,193 11,016 7,104 ‘ 6,910, 638 
Wool ¢arpets.,......... $ 84,317 181 - 
Straw carpeting........ $ 347 725 1,152) ; 25,215 
Fishing lines and nets.. $ - 88, 210 
ialeme tent aoe ee ae $ 43,924 val 
Braids and plaitsfor hats $ 19,308 43,540 
Furniture of wood...... $ 4,708 59,567 60,125 9,325 
Paper and mfrs. of..... $ 2,383 16,056 16,565 21,668 
Brass and mfrs......... $ 28,995 2,949 2,130 6,788 
Lamps, electric, incan- 
descent, carbon...... No. - 1,093,793 
$ os 50,982 
Lamps, electric, incan- 
descent, metal....... No. ~ 1,623,986 
= 95,665 
Chinaware and clay 
produetsa, vee oes $ 7,377 7,127 6,998 438,363 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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33.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


China. Hong Kong. Japan 
Articles. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption 

—concluded. 

Glass and glassware... §$ 272 283 380 204 28,372 32,620 
Drugs and medicinal 

preparations......... $ 6, 893 13,780 33, 285 37,770 12,205 13,967 
Hareworlss: «ota se ees $ 5,729 15,935 16,594 13,725 - 946 
IGT nk See oe $ 933 122 118 120 24,826 37,055 
ROSH MO2p sc chee sere < $ 608 1,440 2,551 402 38,776 47,398 
PIR HOR i ee se $ 766 745 1,261 2,079 169,921 186,225 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 

217 a oe Se $ 16,076 22,024 39, 216 36,514 109, 466 140, 858 
Footwear, except lea- 

ther and rubber...... $ 3,503 6, 633 8,642 13,151 12,041 6,954 
POMOC ONS en Aerie Scan $ 28 - - - 162,635 170, 254 
Baskets: 2 .;. uss... <8 6, 887 11,562 5,446 4,890 16,668 14,098 
Boxes, faney, writing 

[ove A ee ee $ 5,121 8,505 136 509 17,385 22,046 
Precious stones......... $ 552 159 318 38 66,929 25,946 
All other articles...... $ 248,950 344,368 202,665 188, 867 547,148 732,690 

Total Imports....... $ 2,547,995! 5,041,592) 1,546,156) 1,422,207). 9,564,074) 11,170,373 

Exports (Canadian). 

WEULES Sopcneror acre Be KER ee $ 21,983 13,410 2,093 793 137 112 
WHA Ge ees. aac orrce bush.| 7,167,109} 3,397,065 - - | 11,527,266} 6,740,058 
$ 10,145,654] 4,336,700 - -— | 16,361,109} 9,139,579 
Wheatdiour:.... 0022.6. brl. 1,087,024 427,357 191,474 104,354 104, 669 95,551 
$ 6,878,938} 2,430,807} 1,211,851 599, 280 657 , 423 521,892 
Sugar and its products. §$ 10,617 17,141 2,249 3,429 606 Pabst 
Alcoholic beverages.... $ 28,331 34,677 35,002 8,114 5,126 12,880 
Rubber boots and shoes pr. 5,475 4,487 144 - 8,713 6, 822 
$ 4,282 3,892 132 - 8,313 5,649 
Rubber tires........... $ 83,808 52,568 10,180 13,275 215,261 350, 233 
Cigarettes tes. J5.220: lb. 9,212 1,310 8,275 18,225 18,004 12,470 
$ 9,449 3,125 1,966 3,700 8,153 5,550 
DSNOTA ROO bcs ae ean os lb. - = - - 24,608 24,014 
- - - - 14,438 14,408 

Fish, dried, salted, 

PICKIOG sey ace ekeis $ 1,303,026 643,573 315,139 394,107] 1,478,753} 1,013,753 
Other fishery products...$ 3,886 8,124 7,622 7,363 149,281 423,484 
Cattle hides. s..-h eo: cewt. - ~ - - 14,843 16,083 

$ - - - ~ 218,498 211,404 
IMIGALS moa. face cicks $ 7,033 3,801 56,073 21,298 240,160 251,612 
Biurtborinase dices ence fo ewt 2,945 2,460 67 132 3,063 5,449 

$ 118,663 90,215 3,088 5,458 126,529 204, 522 
CheGBGr kites aed visere ewt 22 520 378 120 366 562 

$ 6,610 15,307 12,213 3,985 12,010 16,976 
Milk, condensed....... ewt. - 7,618 38 2,895 100 14, 690 

$ - 106,230 375 36,954 1,028 209, 888 
Cotton manufactures... $ 3,892 13, 644 1,916 586 186, 827 2,696 
Wool and manufactures 

Ole crahinno ae ene $ 2,113 2,018 812 864 1,275 302 
Felt manufactures..... $ - - 1,198 1,936 91,328 75,060 
HORS so cteiowaee dataweats M ft. - 1,517 - - 88,081 153,549 

$ - 16,419 - ~ 1,102,915) 1,945,339 

Railway ties.......... No. - - - - 29,141 304 
$ - - - - 23,572 300 

IPHING Messer eeawie es lin. ft. 6, 000 6,963 - - 472,551 640,765 
$ 1,801 2,785 - - 68,565 67,351 

Poles, telegraph........ No. ~ 1,381 - - 3,512 1,045 
$ - 3,920 - - 33, 783 10,152 

Planks and boards..... M ft 7,738 7,289 933 - 44,276 81,841 
157,054 141,399 . 20,249 - 950,433) 1,735,658 

Timber, square........ M ft 969 945 610 425 40,432 77,638 
$ 17,930 24,008 18,211 11,775 817,189} 1,562,213 

BOOKS Etonic. cmgeae acne $ 158,965 38,509 6,135 - = 15,600 
Wood pulp..... Rae ewt. - - - - 828,895 781,032 
be = - - 2,280,688 2,188,714 

Paper and mfrs. of..... $ 46,518 27,126 7,839 1,588 542,397 437,557 
Iron bars and rods..... ton 1,135 609 = - 3,605 2,453 
$ 20,667 11,836 - - 130,014 84,140 


1F igures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Hong and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


China. Hong Kong. Japan. 
Articles. a ef 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Exports (Canadian )—conc. 

Tron pipe and tubing... $ 70,712 63,638 - - = - 
Wireirones\\sceeteece $ 20,169 11,444 6.537 753 8,099 8,505 
Hardware and cutlery. $ 18,985 9,899 6,448 4,201 16,599 17,209 
Machinery: ie0... ones $ 1,332 2,108 1,944 461 49,599 8,435 
Automobiles........... No. 619 626 6 16 771 1,160 
$ 432,769 469,365 4,717 12,968 452,977 777,359 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 637 796 380 - 864,289) 1,044,067 
Lead, pig, refined, etc..cwt. 104,008 96,416 - 2,803 575,070 617,039 
$ 800, 464 610,186 - 17,494| 4,270,276} 3,969,789 
Nickel e223. fee ae ewt = - - - 1,792 2,543 
- - ~ - 61,164 91,871 

Silver bullion.......... OZ. 5,300,006) 6,261,305 - 401,797 - - 

$ 3,654,895) 3,770,772 - 234,671 - - 
Zine spelter..........-- cwt. 18,140 9,404 - - 208, 637 270,567 
$ 151,316 70,220 - - 1,668,026] 2,030,065 
Electric apparatus..... $ 778 2,366 100 1,500 74,931 33,516 
Asbestos...c<eecetarins $ - ~ 2, 649 - 405,741 296,167 
Coal eae oa. eee ton - - - 8,324 11,401 
$ = = - 51,422 81,870 
Glassand glassware... $ 2,099 756 10,673 75 7 115 
Ammonium sulphate...cwt. 16,118 62,588 16,446 3,180 180,466 161,203 
$ 39,528 147,511 40,387 8,596 463,751 375, 102 
Cobalt oxide and salts. lb. 30,000 22,850 - - 48,800 16,500 
$ 62,590 47,415 - - 99,040} _ 36,025 
Musical instruments. . $ 11,356 81,682 420 2,758 6,422 , 19,852 
Eons ie ae On eee ee $ 33,961 65,687 55,261 2,500 246,528 364,924 

Ships and vessels...... $ = = - = 199 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 10,433 5,548 321 52 8,226 5, 185 
All other articles...... $ 130, 202 166,317 41,658 59,790 226,755 260, 840 
Total Exports 

(Canadian)....... $ 24,473,446] 13,516,939) 1,885,838} 1,460,274) 34,694,862) 29,929,031 


34._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271. 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
Articles. SS 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Imports for Consumption. 
Grapess..,4:-45.5 en eer lb 82,824 30,415 - - - - 

g $ 4,825 7,783 - - - - 
Other fresh fruits...... $ 11,063 298 624 - ~ - 
Currants, dried........ lb. 429,591 933,112 - - - - 

$ 42,273 107, 667 - = - - 
Raisins... 55.6 cesta lb. 75,555 824,691 - - 44,370 194,903 
$ 9,404 121,024 - - 3,584 19,082 
Pineapples, canned..... lb. 159,917 - - - 140, 000 493,155 
$ 12,256 - - - 9,172 34,150 
Fruits, canned, other... Ib. 18, 652 611,771 - - - : - 
$ 1,965 50,4382 - - a 
4,750 - 7,081 - - - 
235,181 - - - - - 
271,494 - - - - - 
- - 1,928 205 - - 
- - 3,158 556 - - 
Sugar not above No. 16, 
DiS koars ete ee ewt. 120,000 793,033 - - - 173,693 
$ 677,863 4,451,264 - - = 775,596 
Cocoa beans, not : 
roasted........ factiem cwt. 1,463 699 - - - 336 
d $ 14, 238 7,743 - - - 4,138 
Wihiskey.2.0) cescne as gal. 824 213 - 2 - - 
$ 7,621 1,712 - 16 - - 
Gums, Australian, 
copal, kauri, etc... lb. 3,360 - 152,875 295,721 - - 
$ 774 - 18,180 30,375 - - 


iF igures for 1927 are subject to revision 
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34.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 


Essential oils.......... ae 


BOGUS oncs5 eos see ee es 
Furs, undressed (incl. 

WHBPIC) oe a steals oes. 
Hides and skins, raw, 


Oblkats acts atieesee sas ne 
Hides and skins, raw, 

Wed CR Bes Ae eeaalG Ms 
Hides and skins, raw, 

ROOD wa redann cease - 
Hides and skins, raw, 

OLSEN, tose sce erties lb 

$ 
MIVGCON ss hehe coos e's lb. 
$ 
Canned meats......... lb. 
$ 
Poultry and game...... $ 
Battersedancacets Joe. vy 
Cheesb igi. heteesisees ie 
Grease, rough, for soap 
BUG OVS ke asaatvest lb 
$ 
AGEIAEING hese 5 3h plesitaic ss By 
Sausage casings........ $ 
1 Nc) 3 be ea eee te ie Gg 
Yiarny linen 4.15.00: 22%.5,. a 
Woolly Tawis ise oa cas se a 
WOOL TODS ch aaieartetee ters 
NoOUsR eee ct sees s sees a 
Vegetable fibre, n.o.p..cwt. 
Gumwood lumber..... M ft 
Lumber, dressed one 

Bid@, WOUP. sece ss tes 
Cigarette paper in 

PACKS oneith cle.cis\ orb ace 
Books and printed mat- 

3) CORA a AC ACO 
Diamonds, unset....... $ 
ORD tke deo ore hee 
Articlesre-imported... $ 
Ships’ stores........... $ 
Settlers’ effects........ $ 
All other articles....... $ 


Total Imports.. $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


VAD DICS sare « Aote ek Boats ane 
Fruits, canned......... lb. 
$ 


Australia. 


New Zealand. British South Africa. 


1926. 


1926 1927. , 1926, 1927. 
18,913 = - - 
7,473 = = - 
23,706 55,520 = - 
64,217 10,644 = - 
196,544 459,811 
55,338 101,519 
648,315 701,824) 1,445,188 
99,435 100,324 182,721 
26,426 28,889 
192,200 168, 402 355,740 
56,303 54, 655 111,519 
17,024 
6,150 
215,250 24,300 = - 
29,339 3,178 = ~ 
102,526 176,530 115,934 = - 
12,714 9,033 a - 
6,586 = = = 
2,485,502 2,342,966] 4,904,536 o = 
910,814 928,395} 1,728 OF = - 
219,802 = 113, 646 o = 
18,839 = = - 
161,751 34,216 - - 
35,531 9,676 = - 
75,985 1,024,480) 1,442,617 = - 
4,180 2 = - 
35,348 = - 
3,850 - - 
2,597 = = 
728,030 1,319,481) 3,023,475 179,985 277,110 
384, 533 390,655 806, 500 85,785 108, 805 
155,294 - = - 
168,887 = co - 
55,231 oS = - 
40,644 = - - 
447 = be 
4,010 = = 
19,792 - = - 
18,134 = = = 
3,799 = 5 = 
2,010 1,499 = es 
= 835 13,624 
1,792 a = = 
3,163 11,881 = = 
10,586 5,105 = = 
6,234 3,015 = = 
6, 649 16,503 3,777 17,308 
3,042,054 2,725,235) 4,576,842 129,579) 1,001,592 
13,999 7,778 7,815 
84,976 38,617 43,1238 
459,422 244,313 = - 
39,363 = = 
69, 8038 = = 
90, 245 = > 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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34._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—continued. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian)—con. 


Vegetables, canned..... lb. 

Wiheatreniaca-niecirameees fn 
Flour of wheat......... bel. 
Oa ES irsictess a srateserstaretaisrel ters bush 


Oatmeal and rolled oats ewt. 


Cornstarchs.sces see lb. 


$ 
Confectionery, allkinds $ 
Rubber manufactures.. $ 


pickIEG A cee ee 
Mish, canned. nse. $ 
Furs and mfrs. of....... 
Leather and mfrs. of... $ 
Cheesesaziiet Soninansei CWE 
$ 
Milk, condensed....... cwt. 
$ 
Cotton manufactures $ 


$ 

Braces and suspenders.. $ 
Clothing, other, and 
gloves (textile)...... 
Corsets and brassieres.. ae 


A 


Binder twine........... ewt. 


Wood, unmanufactured. 
(inel. lumber)......... 

Doors, sashes and 
blinds me cscs $ 


Paper board. semes eee. $ 


Paper, printing......... ewt. 
$ 


Paper, wrapping........ cwt. 


Paper, bond and wri- 


Gin Od amen eiae ee eee cewt. 


$ 
Paper, hanging or wall. roll 


Books and printed mat- 
ter.. ; 
Tron pigs, ‘billets, in- 

gots, blooms.. 


Iron bars and rods..... ton 
$ 
Railway rails.......... ton 
$ 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 
Wiresaronsecp er epee 
Farm implements and 
MACHINERY:.ce we wae <.. 
Razors... 
Nails, spikes, ‘tacks of 
all kinds............. ewt. 
$ 
Machinery apameentcctie: $ 
Lools 7.40 facet ees $ 
Automobiles........... No. 
$ 
Automobile parts...... $ 


Bicycles and partsof... $ 
Chains): syst cetera $ 


1 Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


British South Africa. 


Australia. New Zealand. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
47,741 95,517 224, 593 191,990 
3,536 8,661 17,334 5,681 
231,697 324009 
L E 366,594 479,987 
5 2 52,667 64,671 
2 442) 156 499; 260 
29,610 191,988 = 2 
17,780 102 925 a - 
es 26,061 16, 694 
= t 100,299 67,691 
i 480 = é 
53 . . 
18,967 19,387 78,575 107,173 
981,919] 1,455,480 1,345,840] 1,402,325 
6.115 1015 as = 
10,265 7,593 es 
1,656,667] 2,116,906 288, 918 231,975 
693 7, 868 ss » 
3,089 27572 18, 663 8, 845 
aa 1,110 1,308 
: 4 32,652 36,002 
. tu 8,780 11,050 
2 2, 87,600 111/621 
50, 669 9,457 49,997 39,380 
36,646 7,907 18, 883 628 
14/073 20/395 is 
37 1,487 ‘ -. 
92,544 205, 820 S - 
43,568 36,746 x - 
85,712 79, 425 2 
= : 9,619 5,752 
e ts 106,529 64,929 
1,354,218] 1,238,376 176,606 320,021 
900 1,195 100,512 121,640 
1,045 2) 089 : s 
29/335 33,971 130, 199 107,377 
252,529 739,638 214306 202; 824 
1,057,621] 2,760,726 958, 289 914,729 
70, 809 49,772 70,808 88,651 
448/910 289,216 495,667 526,330 
43529 8, 408 
9,653 60,11 
418,374 389,715 26, 880 31,980 
70,619 70,456 
31, 835 18,472 11,271 8,532 
79 22 r 
3,144 1,780 = x 
273, 815 212,697 65,570 111,927 
146,216 100,651 - > 
1,970,711] 1,853,261 1,008,944] 1,027,146 
132,150 761,769 
92,137 1,575 | 34,0322 36, 2442 
23/249 16,591 
252,702 143/706 = 
22,584 18, 822 57,481 48,651 
14.546 17,612 5,837 3,589 
4,648,260 5, 032/000 2,267,552] 1,310,816 
700, 780 794,814 221/019 216,998 
24023 14,712 - : 
6,493 20,618 Z a 
1,580 874 E 5 


2Value of hardware and cutlery. 
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34._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 19271—concluded. 


Australia. New Zealand. British South Africa. 
Articles. ————— oo 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
Exports (Canadian)—conc. 
Copper and mirs. of.... $ 6,722 200 T2325 123,790 37,925 - 
Beadin pigs.:.. ceases. ewt. 677 - 7,840 - - - 
$ 6,654 - 58,851 - - - 
Electric apparatus...... $ 216,229 227,174 417,547 624, 848 56,138 145,582 
ON vac Oe aa $ 102,339 123, 243 924 533 - - 
Ti nae iis pee ge Siete ton 16, 609 19, 819 6,127 1,283 7,429 9,200 
$ 141,888 149, 747 36,762 8,128 43,626 55,890 
Glass and glassware.... $ 942 772 53,027 29,767 AS O22 51,607 
Plaster of paris......... $ 2,182 6,270 43,517 45,698 - - 
Medicinal preparations. §$ 1,435 3,903 41,896 51,642 - - 
Paints and varnishes... $ 19,457 78,931 17,338 16,021 31,869 11,434 
Calcium carbide....... cewt. 9,306 7,722 12,207 12, 803 3,520 8,288 
$ 34,901 28,960 45,701 48,593 13, 200 12,166 
Soda and compounds... ewt. 4,400 6,650 - - - - 
$ 28,028 42,360 = = = = 
Stationery, n.o.p....... $ 1,131 9,333 19,533 21,804 - - 
Musical instruments.... $ 261,428 354, 193 138, 247 168, 665 22,566 18,685 
Gish cts ole See eee eee $ 927 - 57,326 2,645 - - 
Vehicles, n.o.p. (wa- 
gons, carts, buggies). $ - = - - 44,556 27,625 
All other articles....... $ 378, 829 447,413 439, 863 751,301 236,581 184,731 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)... $ 15,411,746] 18,965,881) 16,562,007) 138,538,513] 9,078,462) 8,388,731 


iFjgures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


9.—Comparisons of the Volume of Imports and Exports in Recent Years. 


Norr.—Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses wil! be found 
on p. 622 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiseal year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not until lately been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this section is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external trade 
between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of the last century, and an extremely 
rapid growth thereafter. Yet we know that the stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the 70’s and the middle 90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the last generation is exaggerated by the rise of prices since 1897 and more par- 
ticularly since 1914. Thus the figures as published give us no true measure of the 
volume of our external trade, yet it is the volume rather than the value of the com- 
modities which satisfy human needs with which the masses of the population are 
more intimately concerned. Volume is from many points of view a more important 
consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a record of the fluctuations 
in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from the value thereof. This 
is what is attempted in the following tables. 

The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1914 or 1926—and to re-value the quantities of each commodity 
imported or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of 
that commodity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, 
the values of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the 
same proportions as closely related commodities. The results of this method, as 
applied to the fiscal year ended 1927 as compared with 1926, show that the imports 
for consumption in the later year were 118-2 p.c. of the quantity of those in the 
earlier, while average values in 1927 were 94-1 p.c. of those in 1926, the declared 
value being 111.2 p.c. of that of 1926. On the other hand, exports of Canadian 
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produce in 1927 were only 98-0 p.c. in quantity of those in 1926, while average 
values were 97-1 p.c. or 3 p.c. higher than the average value of imports; the 
declared value in 1927 was 95.2 p.c. of that in 1926. Thus imports were lower in 
average value in 1927 as compared with 1926 than exports were—a phenomenon 
which shows the danger of weighting both figures according to the fluctuation of 
the index number of wholesale prices, and the necessity of having a separate index 
of import and export valuations. A table showing the fluctuations of each im- 
portant group of commodities imported and exported in 1927 as compared with 
1926 is appended (Table 35). For details by commodities see the Bureau’s Annual 
Report on the Trade of Canada, 1927, pp. 708-725. 


35.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Index Numbers, 
1927 1927 compared 
1927 Q nee 2 1926 with 1926. 
Classification, Declared bee 1926 Declared (1926=100). 
values. eS altion values. 
eS ops Average 
Quantities. cralies 
000 000 000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—A. $ $ $ 
Mainly Hood! $s... 253-5 4.cnjes see eee 126,355 128, 296 115,113 111-5 98-5 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. 
Otherthanihood ee see ie ee ee 86, 743 102, 216 88,304 115-8 84-9 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products (A 
Sn) ccpibecs Sai Nee ae ila oe ee 213,098 230,512 203,417 113-3 92-4 
Animals and Animal] Products........... 53, 214 56,629 49,186 115-1 94-0 
Hibres ance Textiles. sie: nat arena 183,584 211, 237 184,762 114-3 86-9 
Wood; Wood Products and Paper......... 47,962 48, 265 40,403 119-5 99-4 
Tron -andits Products tise eee 229,430 239,939 181,197 132-4 95-6 
Non-Ferrous Motals and their Products. . 52,748 52,616 47,693 112-4 98-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 156,785 158,487 139,034 114-0 98-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products.......... 31, 845 Sd bb? 28,404 109-7 102-2 
Miscellaneous Commodities.............. 62,227 66, 213 58,283 124-4 94-0 
Grand!'Totaler--+..: eee 1,030,893} 1,096,050 927,329 118-2 94-1 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Index Numbers, 
1927 compared 


le ae 1927 Ol saan with 1926 
Classification. Declared oe Declared epee cas Ao J 
values. | ‘Values. values. Quan- | Average 
tities. values. 
000 000 000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—A. Mainly $ $ $ 
FE OOO eect A Oe Cee ee en Ce een 505,502| 521,773) 589,220 96-7 96-9 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. Other 
than Hoods oan wie meer seo eet con 69,492 68,676 66, 838 102-7 101-2 
Agricultural and Vegetaple Products—(A and B)... 574,994} 590,449 606,058 97-4 97-4 
Animals and) Animal’ Products js..6.00 oes = che: 167, 292 178,042 190,976 90-6 96-7 
Pibres ‘and! Tbxtiloseas shined te eames sess aoe 7,666 8,593 8,940 96-1 89-2 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper,..............0.-- 284,120) 293,920} 278,675 105-5 96-7 
Tromand its Productsss. dense ones pene seem 74, 285 75.3895 74,735 100-9 98-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products............ 80,639 84, 654 97,476 86-8 95-3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products.......... 28,510 28,199 24,569 114-8 101- 
Chemicals and Allied Products.............00e000- 16,575 17,538 17,498 100-2 94-5 
Miscellaneous Commodities...............00000000- 18,077 17,651 16,429 107-4 102-4 


Grand /Qotalsss27. hee cea eran 1,252,158) 1,289,441) 1,315,356 98-0 97-1 
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Comparison with Pre-war Year.—It is a comparatively easy thing to com- 
pare the volume of the trade in a particular year with that in the preceding year, 
and the margin of error is comparatively small. When, however, a comparison of 
the volume of trade in a particular year with that of another year ten or more 
years before is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. Certain 
new commodities have come into existence in the course of the decade, while the 
qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new items have 
been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible to say just 
what customs items in 1927 correspond with those of 1914. However, in view of the 
great changes in values since before the war, there is a strong public demand for the 
comparison of the volume of trade in post-war years with a pre-war year, and the 
revaluation on the basis of the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, re-states 
the current trade of Canada, with as much accuracy as possible, in terms of pre- 
war values. 

It appears from this re-statement (Table 36) that, while the declared value of 
exports of Canadian produce nearly trebled between 1914 and 1927 (the 1927 
exports being 290-1 p.c. of those of 1914), the volume of exports more than doubled, 
the 1927 exports being 202-9 p.c. of those of 1914. On the other hand, while the 
declared value of 1927 imports was two-thirds greater than in 1914, the actual 
volume of 1927 imports was only 135-7 p.c. of their volume in 1914. For details 
see the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1927, pp. 727-730. 


36.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914 and the post-war fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927. (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


X 
Main Groups. 1914. 1922. 19238. 1924. | 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Values as Declared 000 000 000 000 0900 000 000 
(In thousands of dollars). $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 97,618) 172,666) 161,670) 186,469] 173,586] 203,417] 213,098 
Animals and their Products........ ...| 41,093} 46,646} 46,737) 45,027) 41,492) 49,186} 53,214 
OBS se Ox tiles.te venience ss vismianretec tote 109,154) 139,997] 170,147] 173,796} 165,441] 184,762] 188,584 
Woodinhdeeapers cr...) cesses oeee seh sineisce 37,397| 35,791) 35,846] 40,977| 38,185] 40,403] 47,962 
TrOMANG AiR TOANCKAT: 2 lotic ne 5 Gules ale a4 143,865] 110,211) 188,724] 173,474] 134,684] 181,197] 229,430 
Non-terrous Motels: acces wes oie oer es 35,5741 29,773] 37,493] 43,4383) 41,112) 47,693] 52,748 
NoneMetalie Mineralay .,ccccnrc + anstasivwtersc: 85,289] 137,604] 139,989] 155,899] 131,013] 139,034] 156,785 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 17,073] 24,630] 25,793] 26,088] 24,760} 28,404] 31,845 
IMIR GOLAT COLA. A, ars che Narere ate male Sie, « enuatece ase tesevort 52,131] 50,486] 46,180] 48,204] 46,660) 53,233] 62,227 

otal sntstectas opiate cis creda ontheie sears 619,194] 747,204] 802,579] 893,367] 796,933] 927,329/1,030,892 

On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. 

(In thousands of dollars). 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 97,618| 121,445] 131,257) 128,384) 131,129) 143,725) 163,557 
Animals and their Products................ 41,093] 46,723] 48,819] 53,487) 48,154) 52,772) 63,713 
ADTs ANG LOXGLOSs 5 cc.stcyeous esrecwielaw aise ws 109,154] 82,785] 101,401] 97,358) 93,240} 109,209) 124,916 
WGOd ANG PADOT ect cte coc ocunelas oe taatoet crete’ 37,397| 20,566] 22,059] 23,577) 24,067] 25,076 27,433 
FFOR ANG TES ETORUCIS 5:5. hcied «os s.clicide ciel ore 143,865} 76,805] 122,951] 140,504] 112,405) 168,258} 227,499 
Non-Kerrous Metals. i506 50 snc nacre noe vee 35,574] 28,058] 36,617] 41,960) 41,415] 45,292) 46,741 
Non-Metallic Minerals..................005+ 85,289| 81,882] 78,993] 101,148] 93,926] 99,798) 118,349 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 17,073] 12,766] 16,705} 17,145] 17,954] 20,449} 22,310 
Masosllanoous: stews ccs Cae eae as se Mees wie 28 52,131] 34,098] 34,150] 34,380) 35,008} 40,465 50,719 


cioieisls sisi help? ors, in a loin obsi Baie U 619,194] 505,128) 592,952) 637,893] 597,298) 705,044) 840, 237 
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36.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914 and the post-war fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927—continued. 


(‘*000”’ omitted). 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION—continued. 


Main Groups. 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and their Products...............- 
Pibresandwlex tiles! +h unmet ia | eters 
Woodyand Panerte.tecr eerie cocee Sareea 
IrGnyandits, Productss sent camaro seicnetace 
INop-FerrousiMotale [ict mse egaaete econ ele 
Non-Metallic Minerals...............2200005 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 
Miscellaneousy tai clli tice sicic idee oe Goreme sen 


Index Numbers of Trade as Revalued at 
1914 Average Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and their Products...:............ 
Hibresiand sLextilesadecs, cence cera res 
Woodtands Paper. .cace naa teat 
ATOn And Wis ETOCUC tse Nene ap rer ieee: 


Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and their Products................ 
Pibresiandubextiles...cee ee ee saeree ere 
WoodjandtPaper: i Se) Senet et oe 
iironvan diitsueroductstc ine ome eeriee setae 
Non-Herrous Metals ...5 eee ena 
INou-Metalive Minerals.) sss 29-2 ce 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 
iMiscellaneose ®ve seen ceo ae eae 


On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars). 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 
Animals and thor Products wes ce aeneee 
ibresandMextites sas. amen acer tee 
Wood'andiPaper. 9 seer ene ecm n eee 
Tron and its Products 


1914. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 
100-0] 176-8} 165-6} 191-0} 177-7| 208-3] 218-8 
100-0} 113-5] 113-7] 109-5} 100-9] 119-8] 129-5 
100-0] 128-2} 155-9] 159-2} 151-5] 169-2] 168-2 
100-0} 95-7| 95-9] 109-5} 102-0) 108-0} 128-3 
100-0] 76-7| 96-5] 120-5| 93-7 126-0] 159-5 
100-0] 83-7] 105-4} 122-0] 115-5) 134-1] 148-3 
100-0} 161-5] 164-1] 182-7/ 153-7] 163-1] 183-8 
100-0} 144-3] 151-0] 152-8} 145-0] 166-4] 186-5 
100-0} 96-9] 88-6] 92-5] 89-5] 102-1] 119-4 
100-0] 120-7| 129-6] 144-2} 128-8] 149-8] 166-5 
100-0} 124-4] 135-6} 132-3) 135-0] 147-2} 167-5 
100-0| 113-6] 118-7} 129-9] 117-1] 128-4} 155-0 
100-0| 75-8) 93-0] 89-2) 85-4] 100-1] 114-4 
100-0} 55-0/ 59-0| 63-1)__—««64-4| 67-1] 73-3 
100-0] 53-4] 85-5] 97-8] 78-1] 117-0] 158-1 
100-0| 78-9! 102-9} 117-9} 116-4] 127-2} 131-4 
100-0/ 96-0] 92-6] 118-8} 110-1] 116-9] 132-9 
100-0] 74-8) 97-9} 100-3} 105-1] 119-7] 130-7 
100-0] 65-4) 65-5] 66-0} «67-2! 77-7| 97-3 
100-0| 81-6] 96-0] 103-1) 96-7] 113-9] 135-7 

EXPORTS CF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 

000 | 000 | 000 | 000 | 000 | 000 | 000 

$ $ $ 3 $ 3 $ 
201,190) 317,579] 407,760] 430,932| 443,299) 606,059] 574,994 

76,591| 135,799] 135,841] 140,423] 163,031] 190,976] 167,292 
1,934] 4586] 7,851| 8,055 9,711] 8,940] 7,666 

63,202| 179,926| 228,756] 273,355] 253,610| 278,675] 284, 120 

15,483| 28,312) 51,138| 66,976] 57,406] 74,735] 74,285 

53,304| 27,886] 44,358] 65,911) 90,371] 97,476] 80,639 
9,264] 22,617] 27,647; 26,776| 20,729] 24,569] 28,510 
4/890} 9,506] 14,047| 15,560] 16,210} 17,498] 16,575 
5,731| 14,030] 14,053] 17,363} 14,700] 16,428] 18,077 

431,589| 740,241] 931, 451]1,045 351/1,069,067/1,315,356| 1,252,158 
201,190] 226,892] 328, 635| 371,386] 315,741] 400,257] 395,478 

76,591) 97,149| 100,367| 99,408) 116,877| 122,540] 112,291 
1,934] 3,441] 6,287} 5,911] 5,787 5,445] 5,904 

63,202| 91,257| 134,037| 151,477| 146,049] 163,740] 172,453 

15,483| 24,197| 48,465] 72,153| 59,242) 81,322] 76,661 

53,304| 28,361] 42,096] 63,974] 82,254] 84,505] 68,876 
9,264] 10,777] 13,857| 13,462] 15,300| 14,225] 17,309 
4,890] 6,244) 8,743] 10,357] 11,163] 14,141) 14,353 
5,731| 9,228] 10,384| 13,324] 10,528} 11,041] 12,525 

431,589] 497,546] 692,871] 801,452] 762,941! 897,216] 875,850 
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36.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and the post-war fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927—concluded. (‘‘000" omitted). 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


Main Groups. 1914. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927, 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 100-0} 157-7} 202-4] 214-1) 220-1) 301-2) 285-8 
Animals and their Products...............- 100-0 177-3 177-4 183-4); 213-0} 249-3) 218-4 
APSE ANG, TOXEICS oe cat n.e ala) ole ava. aisrsi abet ar ayue 100-0} 237-1) 450-8} 416-2} 502-0} 462-0} 396-4 
WVOLIPATR I ADOD Sot ae cdeticcales sy estee Saattows 100-0 284-8 362-0 432-6 401-5 441-0 449-5 
TION BRIS ELOAUCEScrecsie bales Sle Ts seere cere 100-0 182-9} 330-2} 432-4) 370-6) 482-6) 479-8 
INGE 8 SLTOUS ALOUAIS fr ood 5) clee Wisc eee aise 100-0 52-3 83-3 123-5 169-4 182-6 151-3 
Non-Metallic Minerals...............00000008 100-0} 244-1 298-3 288-9} 225-0! 265+1) 307-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products..,.......... 100-0} 194-4) 287-2} 318-1] 331-7) 357-9) 339-0 
MEI NONERCONS So 5 sets, oe ec chacs eae oraros oie 100-0} 244-8} 245-1] 303-1) 256-5) 286-7) 315-4 

Pb abe tec cgtaalo fo beaie-a\oraie oie ease ales 100-0 171-4 215-7 242-3 247-8 304-8 290-1 
Index Numbers of Trade as Reyalued at 

1914 Average Values. 
(1914=100). 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........ 100-0} 112-7) 163-3} 184-5) 156-8) 198-9) 196-6 
Animals and their Products................ 100-0} 126-8 131-0 129-7 152-6 160-0 146-6 
Bibmosand) Rextiles i ccns she). 6 ee witless. de 100-0 178-0} 325-1] 305-6) 299-2} 281-5) 305-3 
Wood and Paper....... Rss 100-0] 144-3} 212-1) 239-6} 281-0) 259-1) 272-9 
Jron and its Products........ = 100-0} 156-3) 318-0} 465-7} 382-7) 525-2) 495-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals........... x 100-0 53-2 79-0 119-9 154-3 158-5 129-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals..................0++- 100-0 116-3 149-5 145-3 166-2 153-5 186-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products............. 100-0} 127-6} 178-6} 211-8) 228-4) 289-1] 293-5 
INEISCOMLANCONS:., oie ce yavotelecsteicttie opiate uni ssd siaressje0's 100-0 161-0 181-2 232-6 183-8 192-6 218-5 

BLO fea eats am neles ore esselaisiaretct aye sii eiecs 100-0} 115:2| 160-5} 185-6) 176-8) 207-9} 202-9 


10.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.! 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, mater- 
ially affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely, its picturesque scenery, 
its invigorating climate, its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expendi- 
ture has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attrac- 
tions. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
business has the same effect so far as its influence on the balance of trade is con- 
cerned. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the 
Dominion, our exportable surplus of such commodities is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of recrea- 
tion, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging from 
very small to very large amounts. : 

Various methods have been adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
obtaining a general idea of the amount and value of this trade, assembling the 


1Abridged from a study of ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-1926”, published by the Bureau of 
Statistics and obtainable on application. T« Udy contains a full explanation of the methods used in 
making the estimates. 
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figures derived by each, and in this way arriving at a sum total. By these various 
methods of calculation and estimation, the details of which are further explained 
in the more extended report, the value of the tourist trade from other countries 
to Canada in the years 1922 to 1926 is roughly estimated as follows:—1922, $91,- 
686,000; 1923, $130,977,000; 1924, $148,942,000; 1925, $173,289,000; 1926, 
$190,463,000. 

The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes:—(a) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in automo- 
biles; (c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1926 these 
classes are estimated to have expended in Canada $5,364,200, $105,771,000 and 
$79,328,250 respectively, or a grand total of $190,463,450. In view of the cele- 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation in 1927, drawing large numbers 
of tourists from the United States and other countries, tourist expenditures in 1927 
were certainly not less than in 1926. 

Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sight-seers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go south to avoid the Canadian winter. These tourists may be classified 
in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The first class leaving Canada 
by ocean ports are estimated to have spent $17,302,800 abroad in 1926, while those 
visiting the United States by automobile expended an estimated amount of $41,566,- 
000 and those visiting the United States by rail or steamer an additional $31,174,500, 
or a grand total in 1926 of $90,043,300. 

Summary.—lIn the years 1922 to 1926 the total expenditures of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, as compared with the expenditures of tourists from 
other countries in Canada, are as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 


expenditure | expenditure Pee 
ae i exons oO 
Years. Canadian tourists. §),o2RoAures 


of tourists 


tourists from other 
in other countries pee 
countries. in Canada. eee 
$ 3 $ 

5 (0 eects te eee Pt IL ech a i crete LIER 46,040,000 91,686,000 45, 646,000 
0 ODE in GOTO. COCR EOOG o iOS OU Cd ARO UO Od O40. 0c: AON CO Gan OUT 50,735,000 130,977,000 80,242,000 
5 aed Pt mers Se Oe Ok ie ease 9 ie eee rar AR acho ac anooe 58,884,000 | 148,942,000 90,058,000 
GOB SRE. cn ae, AR A UES Ee a anc ete coneetae ereeterte te 67,395,000 | 173,289,000 105,894,000 
KON eee oe Mans 8 are Ome cad GOCE Dinah RIO ASO OTOS COUR ON 90,043,000 | 190,463,000 100, 420,000 


It will be noticed that whilst there has been a steady increase in the amount 
spent by tourists from other countries in Canada, there has also been an increase 
in the amount spent by Canadians in other countries. The ‘favourable’ balance 
accruing to Canada from tourist trade has continued to increase until 1926, which 
showed a slight decrease from the 1925 figure. Nevertheless, the statistics demon- 
strate how valuable an asset to Canada is her tourist trade, constituting an ‘invisible’ 
export which is surpassed in value by wheat alone among the 70 leading commodities 
exported from Canada in the fiscal year 1926-27. If the ‘invisible’ import of expendi- 
tures of Canadian tourists in other countries is deducted, the balance represents 
an item exceeded in value only by the exports of wheat and newsprint paper. The 
further increase of this item in the trade balance depends not only on additional 
numbers of tourists from other countries, but also on the extent to which Canadians 
“see Canada first”? when they decide to travel. 
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II.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and the gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
words, the Maritime Provinces almost as a whole, the northern part of the province 
of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 

2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
in the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 

3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 

4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 

5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own 
support, for exchange with the fur-trading companies and with individual whalers 
and traders who visit some parts of the region. 

Great differences are apparent between the products of these various regions; 
even the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those 
of British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met 
to a great extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 

Internal trade in Canada had its basis many years before Confederation in 
the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario for the fisheries 
and mineral products of the Maritimes. It was also thought at the time of Con- 
federation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would furnish sufficient fuel for the 
needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, the manufactures of Ontario 
and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion to the other, bringing 
back in exchange the farm, mineral and other products required by large urban 
communities and produced for exchange principally in western and northern regions. 
A further stimulus to the trade between east and west over the barren areas north 
of lake Superior may result from the recently increased production of the Alberta 
coal fields. 

Thus, while many of the smaller communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on over 
the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A comparatively 
new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia via the Panama Canal. 
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A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing, for each province 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
divided into 70 classes of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each 
class that originated and terminated in each province. The reports are of use in 
computing the imports and exports of each province for each of the 70 classes of 
commodities. For example, if the total tonnage terminating in Alberta during 1926, 
as shown in Table 1, is deducted from the tonnage carried, the remainder of 4,938,372 
tons represents the net exports from Alberta for the year 1926. The comparative 
figure for 1925 was 4,684,103 tons. These statistics show rail traffic only, a limita- 
tion which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces fav- 
oured with facilities for water transportation. 

Statements similar to that in Table 1 may thus be compiled for any of the 70 
commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. 


1.—Railway Traffic Movement of Principal Commodities in Canada and its Provinces, 
in tons, for the calendar years 1925 and 1926. 


Originating in Canada | Received from foreign Total freight 
or specified province. connections. carried. 
Provinces. SS SS 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... 138,231 159,073 - - 138,231 159,073 
INOVASCOUIS.. soncirdyeciciteee 4,173,591| 6,756,522 47,631 62,451| 4,221,222} 6,818,978 
New Brunswick............. 2,276,278| 2,362,902 436,785 461,275] 2,718,063) 2,824,177 
Quebec. fp 2os Sock ea eh: 12,043,243) 18,375,297) 4,066,849) 4,877,023} 16,110,092) 18,252,320 
Ontarios ee cece. tee 21,408,268} 21,935,766} 23,792,309] 26,812,034) 45,200,577| 48,747,800 
Manitoba s &.m Secerenei dette 5,528,298] 5,853,115 335,331 339,969] 5,863,629} 6,193,084 
Saskatchewan............... 7,969,973] 7,858,992 223,755 262,673} 8,193,728] 8,121,665 
Alberta seed.cy tec. Gacceis 8,205,474) 8,739,912 206,211 836,070} 8,411,685] 9,075,982 
British Columbia........... 4,970,851) 6,294,858 416,301 515,932} 5,387,152! 6,810,790 
Canada. eon. 66,714,207| 73,336,437] 29,525,172] 33,667,427| 96,239,379] 107,003, 864 
Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign Total freight 
or specified province. connections. terminating. 
Provinces. ——_—__--- 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... 165,457 202, 692 - - 165,457 202,692 
NovaiScotiay ei: sce. cee 3,613,308} 6,078,931 323,681 335,175) 3,936,989] 6,414,106 
New Brunswick............. 1,568,855} 1,721,670} 1,566,708} 1,755,039] 3,185,563] 3,476,709 
WQUCHECI tect teense ce cey 11,898,914] 13,868,234] 6,636,166} 7,646,433) 18,535,080] 21,514,667 
Ontariote Sascsvesteee ane 34,697,600) 35,808,318} 17,227,355) 17,917,152) 51,924,955) 53,725,468 
Manito baincas.ce sich ores saee 4,428,933] 4,785,694 254, 671 259,499] 4,683,604) 5,045,193 
Saskatchewan..............- 3,241,294] 3,911,011 493,390 550,624] 3,734,684) 4,461,635 
Alberta. tics came vie snes 3,727,582] 4,137,610). 31,461 1,218} 3,759,048] 4,138,828 
British Columbia........... 3,961,312} 5,509,513) 1,812,731] 1,934,194) 5,774,043) 7,448,707 
Canadasy guccsisas. sees 67,303, 255| 76,023,671] 28,346,163] 30,399,334| 95,649,418) 106,423,005 


2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


The Canada Year Book 1922-23 contained on pages 581 to 583 a historical 
summary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 
sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act. (See p. 1017 of the 1925 
Year Book, an outline of the new Grain Act.) 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1925-26!.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of the 
western inspection division. The wheat crop of 1925 marketed in the western 
division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1925 to July 31, 1926, amounted to 384-0 


1For further information see the ‘‘Report on the Grain Trade of Canada’’, issued annually by the 
Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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million bushels. Other acquisitions, including a carry-over from the previous 
erop year of 17-9 million bushels, brought the stock of the western division to a 
total for the year of 402-2 million bushels. As for distribution, out of the 335-3 
million bushels which were commercially disposed of, the shipments to the eastern 
division of 128-2 million bushels and the direct export to Great Britain of 151-5 
million bushels were the chief items. The direct exports to the United States 
were 10-1 million bushels and to other countries 27-9 million bushels. The total 
shipments from the western division were thus 317-6 million bushels. The wheat 
used by the milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 
17-7 million bushels, of which 11-9 million bushels were ground into flour for 
domestic consumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the western division, 
including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, 
was 10-7 million bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur 
were 249-1 million bushels, 116-6 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 132-3 
million to United States ports. The shipments to Canadian ports represent an 
increase of over 43 p.c. and to American ports an increase of 80 p.c. from 1924-25. 
The principal Canadian lake ports were Goderich, with receipts of 12-1 million 
bushels by water, Port MecNicoll, with receipts of 23-2 million bushels by water, 
and Port Colborne, with total receipts of 53-3 million bushels, an increase of 7-5 
million bushels from the receipts during the previous crop year. Buffalo was of 
chief importance among the United States lake ports in the handling of Canadian 
wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 122-7 million 
bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 53-0 million bushels, as 
compared with 24-0 million in the previous crop year. 

The seed requirements were estimated at 38-4 million bushels, and the stocks 
at the end of the crop year were 22-3 million bushels. 

The eastern division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 27-3 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
128-2 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
7-6 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the eastern division of 163-2 million bushels. 
The distribution included 12-5 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 58-2 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 11-0 million 
bushels shipped through the winter port of Saint John. In addition, 16-1 million 
bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and other countries via 
the United States Atlantic ports. The chief of these ports concerned with the 
movement of Canadian grain from both divisions were New York, with shipments of 
75-4 million bushels, Philadelphia, with 16-9 million, and Baltimore with 12-5 million. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 10-5 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 198-4 million bushels, to other 
countries 66-7 million bushels; 142-5 million bushels were shipped via Canadian 
ports and 122-6 million bushels were shipped via United States ports. Total exports 
of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 275-6 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows for the license years 1925 to 1927 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and warehouses and their 
total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for the country elevators 
of the West, and by description of elevators for the rest of the country. Tables 4 
and 5 give statistics of the inspection of grain for the crop year 1926 and for 1922-26, 
and Tables 6 and 7 of the shipment of grain by vessel and rail for 1925 and 1926. 

Tables 8 and 9 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at public 
elevators in the east. 
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2.,—_Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1926. 


Items. 


ie 


On hand, Aug. 1, 1925— 

Perarmers: BARC Ie Asc dateclerean 
In public elevators in the East..... 
In country elevators, Western 

DIVISIONS. sas n ccioee 1 as eaee yin. 
In interior terminals, Western 

PD gaBIOI Lata cob enisieissin oo) <0 
In Vancouver elevators............ 
In public and private terminals, 

Western li VaSiOl ge. acess. csw0s0 
In private elevators, Western 

PY EMASTOM. yoyo deter aceel Sedo Morstetarar 
Lark: cfoyrem@e (00d (chee gee Soe ERIS Cis Ca 
DvMreE AST Gores erate: eta ores sis cele ROTO 


MeO Tal O20. Besclen cio Hey avigvincelerges 
. Shipped in— 


From U.S.A. and other countries. . 


. Total annual stock (sum of 1, 2 and 3) 


. Shipped out— 


SAAC TS ies Seek oterene ata allie aaron 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 
SnGvORSeAmPORbs sews. sm ameerae 
To other countries via Canadian 
Snes S.A. POLts in. csasies eevee 


~aMalled consumption... oven «ccs. ceee 


Muillodexpor tad 2 seeds clo cs vere ODI 


. Total disposed of commercially (sum 


LEST 6 AT) ats OFORCE EE DC OCs ODOT 


. Instore, July 31, 1926— 


Infarmers whands; g2ss%, «3.00 dieetes 
In public elevators in the East..... 
In country elevators, Western 
DP AVASTON Se oot... crae ie seordaret «als) ois 
In interior terminals, Western 
VGVASTOM:. ce ESelerts inbeiayst seis piseres 
In Vancouver elevators............ 
In public and private terminals, 
Western Division.............. 
In interior private and manufactur- 
ing elevators, Western Division) 
En flour mallss.cncaneisceank cea 
WGrans Tren yas celts «fence n/a, a tte 


. Total accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9).. 


a lsesean GleaniMe. ./idach. x leids's <euiee 
. Grain not merchantable.............. 
. Balance, merchantable grain fed on 


farms or otherwise consumed in and 
moved out of Canada through other 
PHANNOIGH, tro tek © oa Wee elesins maatars 


i LObaL St 1066/18) sac tions =o asiaes 


Ss AMIOBRE INSDOCLOG ..5, acter cteicsas.r are serelale 
. Per cent of crop inspected............ 
. Percent of commercial grain inspected 


GREG BSCS 16 (1) RE ARRAS rite ticks 


. Commercial grain from season’s crop 


DAM) eee socutis ciereie's sitigie mess p 


. Per cent of crop commercial grain 


(line 18 of line?) i... o.cccc. neo sss ee 


FM EMBMOUDPOD ecg cciectescsienrdaa- pier eeieee 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax Rye. 
bush bush bush bush. bush, 
2,709,000) 238,722,000 1,714, 900 38, 200) 204, 500 
4,820,264 2,519, 756 783,280 57, 643 169,773 
2,719,268 1,952,352 335,651 100,339 53,776 

208,324 131,836 18,729 1,247 235 
1,036, 131 65,041 18,431 563 3,119 
9,150, 824 3,163,709 877,352 1,294,389 744,806 

3,714 10,175 4,190 761 1,055 
3,231,114 922, 680; 34,342 = 5,113 
1,575,996 978,215 263,443 47,272 16,608 
25,454,635] 33,465,764 4,050,318 1,540,414 1,198,985 
411,375,700] 518,384,000] 112,668,300 9,297,100} 138,688,500 
379,194 2,077,621 10,128 624, 262 2,447 
437,209,529) 548,927,385] 116,728,746 11,461,776] 14,889,932 
10,464,041 537,281 6,568 2,953,367 6,428 
198,402,001} 16,596,094) 25,386,440 - 4,244,219 
66,691,036] 16,159,542 8,787,579 - 1,972,314 
275,557,078] 338,292,917) 34,180,587 2,953,367 6,222,961 
42,256,350} 7,775,601 738,067 37,432 
49,034,943, 3,440,337 a } 2,280,215]{ 2 
366,848,371] 44,508,855} 34,918,654 5,233,582 6,260,393 

40,227,334) 31,852,642 7,273,326 366,532 1,125,270 
3,987,300} 34,069,000 3,034, 700 23,000 135,800 
9,329,851 4,483,257 1,366, 835 = 70,131 
1,324, 542 976, 685 357,285 67,383 101,881 

53,820 142,800 33,951 7,884 6,504 

161,061 41,725 9,177 = - 

12,096,614 2,340,972 1,743,495 2,404,105 470,140 
2,485,320 994,023 412,339 29,257 5,339 
3,873,989 1,586,406 41,303 = 4,441 
1,505,260 1,121,100 1,102,622 70,427 180, 432 

34,817,757| 45,755,968 8,101,707 2,602,056 974,668 

441,893,462) 122,117,465} 50,293, 687 8,202,170 8,360,331 
6,294,048 225, 888 811,211 794,902 277,876 
11,212,700) 29,893,000 5,843,300 394, 100 487,500 
—22,190, 681} 396,691,032) 59,780,548 2,070, 604 5, 764,225 
437,209,529) 548,927,385) 116,728,746 11,461,776] 14,889,932 
355,714,596} 56,558,630 42,722,082 5, 865, 200 5,607,824 
86-47 11-01 37°91 63-08 40-96 

80-50 46-32 84-95 71-51 67-08 
375,832,299] 54,721,438 38,959,915 5,670,962 6,033,629 
91-36 10-66 34-58 61-00 44-08 

$459, 149, 200/$201,050, 600} $57,820, 100 $18,462,500) $9,721,800 


weir ee I eS ee 
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3.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 


1925-1927. 


Nore.—The average capacity of railway cars for the carriage of grain is for wheat 1,329, oats 2,072, 
barley 1,448, flaxseed 1,168 and rye 1,306 bushels. Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 
1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 


Year Book, pp. 549, 550. 


License Sta- Ele- 


Grain Elevators. Years. | tions.2 | vators. 

No. No 
Country elevatorsin Manitoba... ... 2... .....2e00cte voce 1925 389 677 
1926 385 665 
1927 380 671 
Country elevators in Saskatchewan..................e0ee000 1925 88392547, 
1926 900 | 2,616 
1927 929 | 2,688 
Country clevatorsineAllbertar a -meceee saceeeen ee nae 1925 406 979 
1926 432 1,011 
1927 460 | 1,078 
Country elevators in British Columbia. ..................-. 1925 4 4 
1926 ul 1 
1927 1 1 
Ontario country and milling elevators..............-...-...- 1925 1 1 
1926 i 1 
1927 u 1 
Total oficountry olevators sts un ate eee eee 1925 1,683 4,208 
. 1926 1,719 4,294 
1927 1,771 | 4,439 
Interior terminal, elevatorshcccs.: oleh pk cee 2 eee ee 1925 2 (6) 6 
1926 1 (5) 5 
1927 2 (6) 6 
Interior private clovatorsince -euiiacee ee cre te cee 1925 1 (10) 26 
1926 2 (11) 29 
j 1927 1 (10) 29 
British Columbia public terminal elevators................- 1925 (1) 2 
1926 1 (2) 4 
1927 (1) 3 
British Columbia private elevators..............--+.+------ 1925 4 8 
é 1926 2 11 
1927 3 11 
Manufacturing elovators.s.-0- eee ee eee ee eee 1925 1 (8) 10 
1926 Toa) 9 
1927 5 (7) 9 
Ontario termmalcleyatorstae' 71ers eet eee 1925 2 39 
1926 2 37 
1927 1 (6) 36 
Publictelew. at Orssacn sco. eee na cake ee Oa one 1925 14 25 
1926 16 27 
1927 15 25 
Grand) Totalioi@anadianielevators: fic. nce einee lacie 1922 1,559 | 3,924 
1923 1,578 4,020 
1924 1,620 | 4,169 
1925 1,704 4,324 
1926 1,745 4,416 
1927 1,798 | 4,558 


Capacity. 


bush. 


20,340,600 
19,938, 800 
20, 603, 800 


81,022, 020 
82,896, 760 
84,997,400 - 


36,840, 000 
38,425, 000 
40, 983, 000 


74,000 
15, 000 
15, 000 


40,000 
40, 000 
40,000 


138,316, 620 
141,315,560 
146, 639, 200 


14,000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
14,000,000 


5, 148,000 
7,197,000 
6,487,000 


3,850,000 
7,100,000 
5,850, 000 


610,000 
1,247,000 
2,430,000 


1,876,000 
2,277,000 
2,277,000 


65,990, 000 
66,500, 000 
65, 825, 000 


40,110,000 
43,110,000 
41,310,000 


231,633,420 
238,107,420 
251,194,620 
269, 900, 620 
281,746,560 
284, 818, 200 


‘1Including private elevators. 2The figures in parentheses are not included in the total. 
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4.—Grain Inspected in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1926. 


Quantity Inspected. 


oa § N etd Per cent 2 ae 
rades. of Cars per Western actor otal. 
Inspected. | Grade. | nivision. | Division. 

Wheat Spring— p.c. bush. bush. bush. 
Men ATG NOOB oscloce: teeta scans 147 0-06 196, 980 - 196,980 
Northern— 

Novi-Nonthern: «cps cach ee cmek of 58, 860} - 22-37) 78,872,400 = 78,872,400 
No. 2 s 70,963 26-97] 95,090,420 - 95,090,420 
No. 3 36,213 13-77] 48,525,420 - 48,525,420 
No. 4 Rott 3-16] 11,136,740 - | 11,136,740 
No.5 2,520 0-96 3,376, 800 = 3,376, 800 
No. 6 519 0-20 695,460 = 695,460 
Rejected 2,617 1-00 3,506, 780 - 3,506, 780 
Smutty Fae 0:27 967,480 = 967,480 
DS ESTES: 28 2 SS ee ieee Se 75,402 28-66} 101,038, 680 — | 101,038, 680 
RRONACINNE, Gh... ge. ERs een cee 8 10,720 - 10,720 
No established grade................ 53 0-07 71,020 - 71,020 
MGOGE MANN oa eas Cote ck aha 116 155,440 = 155, 440 
INCI EE RORY cence See cn ae 1}} 1,340 - 1,340 
LS OE Rg SGC 2 i er red 126 0-05 168, 840 - 168, 840 
Be eee Sie acerca: erecta Pe ror oy 424 0-16 568,160 - 568, 160 
GO ge Pa 5 Sos Ee cE ee 144 0-05 192,960 - 192,960 
Ser iin oerretare irr: mae Snel soy 7 9,380 - 9,380 
MOTEC Led WOta eke ee cece 53 71,020 — 71,020 
PHMMB UN MNOS 8 an ce Ane ores 7s 0-14 9,380 - 9,380 
Gratien IOLA on ate eee ews sce 2881 385,920 - 385,920 
Other Kota mixed); 0 ctee eck bok 3 | 4,020 - 4,020 
Other wheat mixed with foreign grain 9 12,060 - 12,060 
INGe Do OPEN eccic «6 ee Fee oe os tone = - - 4,850 4,850 
IR GICOLOU Aes = condi. nz eee enlace - - - 2,200 2,200 
Commercial Grades— 
= Nanni he) ae an de ee - - - 843,454 843,454 
ING ROS Mate oe eee eee eae - - - 26,680 26,680 
Amber Durum— 
No. 1 C.W 189 0-07 253, 260 - 253,260 
Now2ie** 1,515 0-58 2,030, 100 = 2,030, 100 
INjO..37 1,037 0-39 1,389,580 - 1,389,580 
No. 4 “ 89 119, 260 - 119, 260 
Nowe.“ 3) 0-20 4,020 - 4,020 
Rejected 445] | 596, 300 - 596, 300 
No grade Durum 1,570 0-60] 2,103. 800 - 2,103, 800 
Smutty 111 = 148,740 - 148,740 
Red Durum 72 0-07 96, 480 - 96,480 
OE ET PMT Sts SF he PA es sak os 523 0-20 700, 820 - 700, 820 
Total Spring Wheat.............. 263,067 100-00) 352,509,780 877,184| 353,386, 964 

Winter Wheat, Alberta Red, Total...... 19 - 25,460 - 25,460 

Maxediwrnter. hotalie: te joethoce tot chon - - - 1,496, 767 1,496,767 

Wiite winters Local... sees. cet = - - 101,379 101,379 

ERG MVNIbOr nL Otale ato ore mer as fin ben core - = - 704,026 704,026 

Total Winter Wheat.............. 19 - 26,460| -2,802:172) 2,327,632 
263,086 — | 352,535, 240 3,179,356) 355,714,596 
8 256 16,120 = 16,120 
2,202 4,437,030 - 4,437,030 
3,779 14-18 7,614,685 = 7,614,685 
213 0-80 429,195 - 429,195 
3,326 12-48 6,701, 890 - 6, 701,890 
2,684 10-07 5,408, 260 = 5,408, 260 
509 1-91 1,025,635 - 1,025,635 
13,888 52-12] 27,984,320 - 27,984,320 
- 38 ‘ 0-14 76,570 - 76,570 

= - - 1,800 1,800 

- 588, 723 588,723 

- ~ - 1, 225, 264 1,225, 264 

- - - 622,007 622,007 

~ - - 193,458 193,458 

~ ~ - 214, 850 214,850 

= - - 18, 823 18, 823 
26,647 100-00) 53,693,705 2,864,925| 56,558,630 


29 = 29,009 301,290 330, 290 
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4.—Grain Inspected in Canada during the crop year ended July 31, 1926—concluded. 


Quantity 
Number Per cent Inspected. 
Grades. of Cars per Total. 
Inspected. Grade. Western Eastern 
Division. | Division. 
p.c. bush. bush. bush. 
Barley— 
Oss ei orars bye aie Mae oe - - = - - 
ING. S2ORbra ocean ne eo ae 4l\ 22-69 6, 000 - 6, 000 
INO Hoh ag cee aa sloie marche mate setae SP 6, 348] { a 9,522,000 - 9,522,000 
IN OAs hoeen cis soleil erence ete tax eee 3,591 12-83] 5,386,500 - 5,386,500 
Icy -\6 eee PCL oh ta kris eee 2,653 9-48) 3,979,500 - 3,979,500 
Rejected \..4. codes. stee eo ener 3,179 11-35 4,768,500 - 4,768,500 
INOUGTAdes.ccisc8 cass Se oe ee eee L222 40-09} 16,833,000 - 16, 833, 000 
Opher. visas co coz eee ertens. cee 997 3-56] 1,495,500 ~ 1,495,500 
INO: ADE ba ceoicavoeel Seta tetas eee = - - 22,992 22,992 
IN ONS ORES sadhyesvqand <M eR Meco u..ctien - - - 65, 361 65,361 
CCB Gh oma oid SeenON Oe - - - 349,771 349,771 
ING in 4.5, Nera ct prcietercl o/c eS: ower - - - 250,776 250,776 
INO“ Gradlesaiian teeter deetias. ce dess - = = = == 
RRGIECEE creas on cco RE On ose DE - - - 42,182 42,182 
Total Barley: oo:c-eere ech 27,994 100-00] 41,991,000 731,082] 42,722,082 
Rye— 
INO CW eo ceatc ae et aee ker 30 0-70 38,550 - 38,550 
INO? 220 Wiese ears Mee ek eee 1,541 36°20) 1,980,185 - 1,980,185 
ING 33°C Wea ce coh cin Mee eee Re 783 18-39 1,906,155 - 1,006,155 
Rejected ae simase eee 550 12-91 706, 750 - 706,750 
No Gradere we Saetee eet cee 1,345]\ 31-80 1,728, 325 = 1,728,325 
Otter, WeDie ages sashes lf 11,565 - 11,565 
IN ic Besse ete rel cas ne ees teen = = - 110, 248 110, 248 
SY RE oo eds pe Senetee MG EGR Ara ct OB = - - 21,721 21,721 
RVAjOCLCAORS Min dead eke tener dere - - - 4,325 4,325 
ING Grader eirentia st ener eeete ry - = - - = 
Total Revers. o.c:..se eee ae ee 4,258 100-00 5,471, 530 136, 294 5, 607,824 
Flaxseed— 
ING LUNS WHC) tae ese cna Nee 3,045 55-81 So, 2a Ou - 3,278,370 
INO 2) CAWiehy, aaa een eee, 111 2-03 119,325 - 119,325 
INO CW rceaiscs oe eae 44 0-81 47,300 - 47,300 
No Grader. 47.) co. ie Pee cockos 2,229 40-85 2,396,175 - 2,396,175 
TVe|eCted en sine ciaac GE eae 251\ 0-50 26,875 - 26,875 
@ondemned:....c)se ee ons soe 1 f 2,150 - 2,150 
Total Flaxseed.................... 5,456 109-00) 5,885, 209 - 5, 865, 200 
WAGES he eae ya rice es et - - - 92,283 92,283 
Cormier an nah oe test Rares tees 5 - 5,000 5,387 10,387 
SpOlb Zama. ntact pte Mie eee 6 - 6,000 = 6,000 
DOKeONINESi aso evacuts HE ea IIe 89) - 89,000 - 89,000 
Mixed Graansan. eae: aaa aa eee 1,068 = 1,068,000 - 1,068,000 
Grand Total, All Grains......... 328, 638 — | 469,753,675) 7,310,617) 468,064, 292 
UNITED STATES GRAIN INSPECTED. 
Kinds. Bushels. 
WWI Gar az sites AR pera te vee le Serer leverovc fe: VMS RR Leceetoin seve al musics osnstahe a se Pagstngatabers caley orevereters tote lelehe petty tears 24,756,509 
Sse ee AAS aan Ree eee price init 8 SOLS eRe Aaa SOILD onde ata e cate 624, 651 
E337) (2 ae ite he oy A tS eS et Re En ad Sa aoe eee, Akh el me ae AS A eae 14, 261,655 
FRIST US ite a yocaten ore sa ie osbtow ude tenie ENR s re oo TRS NTS Rao acs Harel ta ual did spvastane has tegen Nene Rage erate Caer le goa 7,811, 818 
(OE: tes eet fat ne eee Ge aD Nok t ee By, eee es, Ghee o Sa een th SOR toa Oe 11,402,063 


Wb ad ee cera cde etter alata esate er stnssy otal eole A) o eicis ecatov sleet se olay aie srateta erate aia Sie ere 58,856, 696 
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5.—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1922 and 1923 
and July 31, 1924-1926. 


Nore.—1924—11 months ended July 31. 1925—crop year ended July 31. In 1924 the crop year was 
changed from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31 to Aug. 1 to July 31. ~- 


Eastern Division. 
Grains. a  — ———} Western Grand 


Division. Total. 
Toronto. Montreal. Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Wheaten. oe eas: 1922 851,420 28,898, 752 29,750,172 | 231,606,300 261,356,472 
1923 1,412,437 aL OT,.009 382,490,220 297, 256, 700 329,746, 920 
1924 260, 899 16,464,401 16, 725,300 889,058, 988 405, 784, 288 


1925 1,691,488 46,053,762 47,745,250 | 214,389,710 262,134,960 
1926 3,142,537 24,793,328 27,935,865 | 352,535,240 380,471,105 


Conlipren ths tetadescsswsaos 1922 15, 982 50,538, 265 50,554,247 5,000 50,559, 247 
19238 15,491 13,758,161 13,773,652 16,000 13, 789, 652 
1924 42,035 $60,323 902,358 7,000 909,358 
1925 40,283 517,705 557,988 2,000 559, 988 
1926 32,753 597, 285 630,038 5,000 635, 038 
Ont xc awritscceesneqomeets 1922 69,823 877,897 947,720 62,412,000 63,359, 720 
1923 464,440 1,503,477 1,967,917 48,944,000 50,911,917 
1924 116,338 355, 257 471,595 82, 987,326 83,458,921 
1925 819,724 7,537,397 8,357, 121 49,952,025 58,309, 146 
1926 580, 634 13, 686,354 14, 266, 988 53, 693, 705 67, 960, 693 
Buckwheat... decals. 1922 236,335 65, 763 302,098 = 302,098 
1923 359, 008 151,160 510, 168 12,000 522,168 
1924 89,954 11, 680 101,634 9,000 110,634 
1925 769,451 323,670 1,093,121 50,000 1,143,121 
1926 284, 665 16,625 301, 290 29,000 330,290 
EB REIGY ereheree Sais nists weft /ajaiats 1922 119,980 217,178 337,158 14,000,000 14,337, 158 
1928 75, 880 210, 280 286, 160 18, 804,775 19,090,935 
1924 27,886 84,200 112,086 19,781,480 19,893,566 
1925 193,047 1,291,972 1,485,019 31,899,420 33,384,439 
1926 189,364 14, 803,373 14,992,737 41,991,000 56, 983, 737 
FRVO i icie, delclele siete s ws. «ayes 1922 39,400 9,107, 187 9, 146, 587 5,754,075 14, 900, 662 
1923 75, 846 12,264,047 12,339,893 12,051,450 24,391,343 
1924 15,594 8,943,252 8,958, 846 7,010,966 15, 969,812 
1925 162,997 30,018,390 30, 181,387 5,565,440 35, 746,827 
1926 109, 694 7,838,418 7,948, 112 5,471,530 13,419,642 
BUAXSECC eee os siscecte a sfosiel- « 1922 - - - 2,784, 100 2,784,100 
1923 = - = 3,631,500 3,631,500 
1924 - - - 5,363,482 5,363,482 
1925 - - - 8,347,925 8,347,925 
1926 = = = 5,865,200 5,865,200 
PAS Br aisinibiss ag asics = 1922 9,781 - 9,781 - 9,781 
1923 15,063 - 15,063 = 15,063 
1924 29,839 = 29,839 - 29,839 
1925 24,328 = 24,328 - 24,328 
1926 58,338 33,945 92,283 = 92,283 
PICLOCMINGS, W's se 5/5: 010:0,0\0\0-»:= 1922 = = - 224,000 224,000 
1923 = - = 198,000 198,000 
1924 - - - 342,000 342,000 
1925 - = = 213,000 213,000 
1926 = = = 89,000 89,000 
otal nrcceucdise nes re 1922 1,342,721 89, 705, 042 91,047,763 | 316,786,475 407,834, 238 
1923 2, 418, 165 58, 964, 908 61,383,073 | 380,918, 425 442,301, 498 
1924 582,545 26,719, 113 27,301,658 | 504,562,242 531,863, 900 


1925 3,701,318 85,742,896 89,444,214 | 310,859,520 400,303,734 


1926 4,397,985 61, 769, 328 66,167,313 | 460,753,675 526, 920, 988 
a a a a I ea te tl ht el = 
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6.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1925 and 1926. 


Kinds of Grain. 


Barley gt oct aoc cee 


Mixed grains............ 
Screenings 


1925. 

To To 

Canadian | American ee aye 
ports. ports. P 4 

- bush, bush bush. 

96,948,333] 127,443,569) 224,586,638} 
31,974,676 7,982,485} 39,957,161 
10,724,316} 19,804,302] 30,528,618 
1,433,504 5,229,371 6,662,875 
1,789,331 1,897,952 8, 687, 283 
142,870,160) 162,357,679) 305,422,575) 
37,324,493] 82,348,510} 119,673,003 
25, 643 83,059 108, 702 


1926. 
To To 
Canadian | American 
ports. ports. 
bush. bush, 
108,430,663] 119,225,278 
21,981,584 859,231 
16,425,834] 17,428,466 
934,332 2,924,513 
1,395,462} 5,475,367 
149, 167,875} 145,912,855 
56,625 64,282 


Total 
shipments. 


bush. 


227,905,6912 
22,840,815 
33,854,300 

3, 858, 845 
6,870, 829 


295,330,480? 


120,907 


1Includes 194,736 bush. to Europe direct. 
2Includes 249,750 bush. to Europe direct. 


7._Shipments of Grain by Vessels and All-rail route from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1925 and 1926. 


Kinds of Grain. 


Wheat— 
No. 1 Hard 
No. 1 Northern 
No. 2 Northern 
No. 3 Northern 
Other grades 


Total Wheat 


Barley 
Rye 


1925. 1926. 
Lake. Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. 
bush. bush, bush. bush, bush. 
38,374 - 38,374 60, 709 - 
36, 273, 229 183,514] 36,456, 743]| 74,983,517 1,209,813 
29,707,349 536,930] 30,244,279]| 74,325,586 488,805 
34,594,111 1,060,661] 35,654,772) 48,078,361 714,946 
54,925, 483 5,514,571} 60,440,054)| 51,389,208 4,766, 640 
155,538, 546 7,295,676) 162,834, 222)| 248,837,381 7,180, 204 
37,969,185 1,786,989} 39,756,174) 33,231,199 2,227,507 
27,433, 634 1,058,166] 28,491,800) 34,685,086 1,198,323 
6,442,868 267,991 6,710, 859 3,831,486 97,510 
6,421,069 15,429 6,436, 498 5,322,700 22,271 
233,805,302) 10,424,251) 244, 229,553) 325,907,852| 10,725,815 
Ib. lb. Toe ot) hab lb. 
12,501,876 2,939,290} 15,441,166)) 43,288,895 


Total. 


bush. 


60, 709 
76,193,330 
74,814,391 
48,793,307 
56, 155, 848 


256, 017,585 


35,458, 706 
35,883,409 
3,928,996 
5,344,971 


336, 633, 667 


lb. 


5,704,143} 48,993,038 


8.—Canadian Grain handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1921-1923 and July 31, 1924-1926. 


- 
Years. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. phic es 
bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush, bush. 
Receipts— ¢ 
1920-1921....... 99,222,288) 56,920,476} 15,122,141 933,160 1,322,315] 173,520,380} 445,796 
1921-1922....... 120,870,258} 50,187,467] 16,365,929 1,170,635 2,270,964] 190,865, 253 = 
1922-1923....... 195,912,085) 32,097,720} 14,790,852 501,979 3,418,010] 246,720, 646 = 
1923-1924....... 223,719,604} 49,154,956) 15,562,501 653, 807 3,377, 790| 292,468, 658 = 
1924-1925....... 153,399,076] 54,899,163] 15,991,065 1,506,975 6,229,093] 232,025,372 = 
1925-1926....... 215,549,103) 62,779,106) 32,688,079 1,287,532| 2,541,379} 314,845,199 = 
Shipments— 
1920-1921....... 98,073,242} 52,455,177) 14,707,981 870,279 1,298,940) 167,405,619 = 
1921-1922....... 119,186,498] 49,098,234] 16,273,586] 1,156,145) 2,262,807) 187,977,270 = 
1922-1923....... 194,426,412] 30,625,863) 13,832,147 489,529 2,191,775] 241,565,726 = 
1923-1924....... 216,711,059} 44,512,029} 15,297,057 604, 501 3,237,745| 280,352,391 - 
1924-1925....... 148,380,135] 52,213,123) 15,333,397 1,449,328 6,059,319] 223,435,302 = 
1925-1926....... 205,741,857} 57,670,028) 31,083,209 1,257,545 2,491,492] 298,244, 131 - 
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9.—Canadian Grain handled in Public Elevators in the East, by classes of ports, 
during the crop year ended July 31, 1926. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed, Rye. Total. 
bush, bush, bush, bush, bush, bush, 
Georgian Bay Ports— 
On eiande (kee aod. cocci as 656, 204 49,413 25,767 - - 731,384 
Receipts—Water.......... 57,332,757| 10,415,389 4,253,722 530,396 64,996] 72,597,260 
AGUA P< Sitar tana hate inks 57,988,961} 10,464,802 4,279,489 530,396 64,996] 73,328,644 
Shipments—Rail.......... 53,791, 168 9,874,941 4,018,300 530,394 64,996] 68,279,799 
PRUOLE A cone eioe fare whet ese 4,197,780 589, 855 261, 189 - - 5,048,824 
Lower Lake Ports— 
OMRELANG. Gino. k ce croarenes 2,006,553 1,272,979 302,591 57, 643 32,280 3,672,046 
Receipts—Rail............ 1,403,372 27,846 - - - 1,431,218 
Water ten re: 51,991,844] 17,875,990] 10,529,451 87,918 959,267} 81,444,470 
PP OUR Pee a ee tale vee ae S58 55,401,769] 19,176,815) 10,832,042 145,561 991,547) 86,547,734 
Shipments—Rail.......... 12,345,525 936,979 23,886 1,946 - 13,308,336 
Water fei ena 32 42,285,587| 17,565,097} 10,509,929 143,615 989,877| 71,494,105 
TNOLOS, Siete asd cecet cs 836, 086 1,133, 456 o22,112 - 1,670 2,293,324 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
Orebland 29 ooo case sont 2,179,690 1,363, 623 329,300 - 137,493 4,010,106 
Receipts—Rail............ 20,270,289 4,982,366 2,887,156 - 72,774) 28,212,585 
Water tac. ai... 67,973,240} 24,032,997} 13,674,201 590,872 1,234,635) 107,505,945 
REOLAL S.A. oan ete bee 90,423,219| 30,378,986] 16,890,657 590,872 1,444,902] 139,728,636 
Shipments—Rail.......... 7,185,944 5,356, 862 675,572 560, 887 48,734] 13,827,999 
Waterers os5<n 78,463,906} 21,636,364] 15,193,516 - 1,347,951| 116,641,737 
TNS COTO Es en te eect: 4,773,369 3,385,760 1,021,566 29,984 48,215 9,258,894 
Seaboard Ports— 
On Tandon ee nsrcte copra: 63,564 - - - - 63,564 
Receipts—Rail............ 11,530,055 2,758,503 649,773 20,703 39,934| 14,998,968 
Water.. 141,535 - 36,118 - = 177, 653 
ERR et eres revs oie ..| 11,735,154 2,758,503 685,891 20,703 39,934] 15,240,185 
Shipments—Water. . ..| 11,734, 683 2,756, 984 684,056 20,703 39,934] 15,236,360 
1] eee ey 473 1,518 1,836 - - 


3,827 
TR STOO Act iaiar as Meals = = = 


Flour-milling in 1925.—The operating flour and grist mills industry in Canada 
in 1925 numbered 1,310 establishments, with a capital investment of $60,104,258 
and a total daily capacity of 120,751 barrels of flour. They were distributed by 
provinces as shown in Table 10. Statistics of their employees, value of products, 
etc., will be found in the Manufactures section on pages 420 and 421 of this volume. 


10.— Flour Mills of Canada, with their Equipment and Capacity, 1925. 


Capacity 
No. of of 
Flour No. of Total Rolls, Stones, Flour 
Provinces. and Chopping No. of pairs. pairs. Mills in 
Grist Mills. Mills. Barrels 
Mills. per day. 
Prince Edward Island....... 18 6 24 77 25 654 
Nova Scotia..... s..% 42-0. - 18 10 : 28 55 30 577 
New Brunswick............. 13 22 35 94 4 702 
COFCO OAR 8 Wu i IG CIIOG GEIL cack 101 291 392 773 228 22,264 
(OREATIO Sees ocala ce ci oe chee 197 467 664 2,442 59 63,068 
MARHILODA Fo ci Soi sreids hasan, 28 8 36 555 6 12,600 
Saskatchewan.............. 39 22 61 406 9 8,468 
Aiberigy snore dese e aire 36 29 65 507 2 11,665 
British Columbia........... 5 - 5 38 5 753 


Canada: 2.02 nee 455 855 1,310 4,947 368 120,751 


ce 
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3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1926 was 
about $775,000,000, or two-thirds of the value of field crops grown during the year. 
In gross value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is 
dependent chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years 
been one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a historical 
description of the development and present position of the live stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals from the decennial censuses, 1871 to 
1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 11. 


11. Animals on Farms and Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by 
census years, 1871-1921. 


Pe Animals on Farms. Animals killed or sold and wool sold. 
ears. 7 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine, Cattle. Sheep. Swine, Wool. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Ib. 
TS (Aten epics hate 2,484,655 3,155,509 1,366,083 507,725 1,557,430 1,216,097 11,103,480 
LOS) eeamretete 3,382,396 3,048,678 1,207,619 657, 681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
L800 ise erie oeeal) so 9007s 02d 2,563,781 1,733,850 957, 737 1,464,172 1,791,104 10,031,970 
1901. ...| 5,446,944 2,510,568 2,332,902 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497,636 10,550,769 
1911! 6, 649, 982 2,227,916 3,691, 235 1,752, 7922 949,0392) 2,771,7552 6,933,955 
1921! 8,391,424 3,196,078 3,324, 291 1,616,6262] 1,027,9752| 1,779,3392| 11,338,268 


1 Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken earlier in the year, so that a greater 
num ber of young animals are included in 1911 and 1921. 
2 Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. Following figures are comparable with data given 
for the previous years (the 1911 amounts are partly estimated) :— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
DAA aes OES RE A (chs OCkt na aoe oF 1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
TODD ee oe cok weiede aa are tn een. Meee ae sesso lett 2,095, 959 1,217,993 2,972,413 


In Table 12 are given statistics showing the index numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1918 to 1926, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


12._Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1918-1926. 
(Average Number for 1911 to 1915=100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Years : 
: Milch Other : 
Horses. @ows: @attle. Sheep. Swine. 
Re OE EOC C SD Oe Tone en cate 128-0 133-2 176-4 145-6 125-8 
ug Savor avstous TONS Tey erate lexctane ave rates ianacerotalteyareleterevaretareraetereverate 130-1 133 177-2 163-2 118°5 
BTpratts Tor SNE ata: Wg EeaU: EP ATE slo OME Fas aes ota USEaTeNS eM olan TVET 120-6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
Sean 135-2 140-7 175-4 175-3 114-5 
Aoaree se Oolee 129-4 141-0 161-9 155-7 114-8 
Aexcah tater 125-2 137-8 151-5 131-4 129-2 
BE SEE Sore aC eA as, Men. citar nan ie 127°3 140:3 155-4 128-1 148-6 
SMO S nD BUD NOE aL ee nononsn pe emcee rads 126-0 144-2 148-5 131-4 129-8 
De Lo PM ot Oak 2 Seen 126-2 148-8 141-2 144-8 131-1 


Live Stock Marketings, 1926.—The number of cattle sold at live stock yards 
showed a small increase and the sales of hogs a slight decrease in 1926 as compared 
with 1925. Cattle sold numbered 980,154 in 1926, 967,712 in 1925, 872,932 in 1924, 
830,898 in 1923, 862,203 in 1922 and 688,104 in 1921. The total numbers of hogs 
sold were 1,138,533 in 1926, 1,286,154 in 1925, 1,311,362 in 1924, 1,031,656 in 1923, 
835,773 in 1922 and 681,427 in 1921. Sales of calves increased from 314,088 in 1925 
to 341,455 in 1926, but sheep sales have fallen from 598,305 head in 1920 to 414,374 
in 1925 and 425,873 in 1926. 

Table 13 shows the receipts for sale at the various stock-yards and the dis- 
position of the live stock sold. 
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13.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1925 and 1926. 


1925. 1926. 
Markets and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and || Cattle. | Calves | Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
Toronto— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Receipre CG COLAN) =. oreh aces cages 341,294] 106,369] 383,202] 185,914}| 351,760] 107,867] 312,100) 189,766 
Shipments (Total)............... 343,754] 108,571) 387,542] 185, 596)| 348,737] 109,064] 313,736] 188,199 
1. Can. Packing Houses..........| 198,884] 59,124] 371,450] 142,972]] 223,780] 59,935] 293,716] 145,973 
Bi ncal Butehers): .... jessie 33,542} 24,695} 11,137] 35,608]| 30,004) 20,507) 12,282) 32,246 
SeCOUMUEY EOMtS: Us ns csees: 55, 814 3,096 4,600 6,165]} 47,845 3,002 6,503 9, 809 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 1,809 178 254 - als, 10 198 - 
Be RS USPONUSa. Gaines aah Defer veleade 101 851 4,240) 25,610 109 wal 
6: Overseas Exports....:.....-.. 47,978 - - - || 41,353 - 928 - 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
FLGCHpESs (LOLA) Peder oes sed 36,670} 64,108) 145,567) 119,283] 43,071] 103,558] 151,847] 142,651 
Mhapmente (Lota... faa ace ae en 5 84,825] 58,686] 140,411] 120,287] 42,565] 102,728] 151,900) 140,746 
1. Can. Packing Housés.......... 22,736] 40,595) 126,747) 93,569]| 33,353] 71,757) 127,650) 105,504 
Be OCR BULCHOrS. (fens: shes. * 7,767| 17,846] 12,114) 18,517]) 7,727] 30,168] 23,126) 27,122 
ov Conntry Pomts. 02. Sic. 1,313 10 1,550 1,688 530 19 585} ~ 2,950 
4. Other Stock-yards............ - 235 - 1,820 80 493 - 4,286 
Fee Se EBOrtes Tete chee - - - 4,693 27 291 539 884 
6. Overseas Exports............. 3,009 - - - 848} - - - - 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts Chotal) ect teens sete ee 27,358| 54,940} 56,127) 35,518) 18,083] 25,622} 34,502) 13,675 
Shapprents (Total)... 0.202.000. 27,071} 54,853) 55,808] 35,629) 17,922) 25,896] 34,461] 14,030 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 13,226] 20,694 9,268) 15,427] 9,272] 6,008 3,457) 5,215 
Pe LocalBuseherssec. ees ss ek woe ee 11,061} 33,347] 46,195] 16,743] 6,981] 19,750) 30,838} 8,595 
DeAVOUNEB VS EOMNUS= = oe sake fens cele 2,702 20 261 453 1,527 28 166 105 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 60 423 84 2,039 142 115 - 115 
RASS ME xpOVES TH ch c.c cae 5 seit = 369 = 967 = = = - 
6. Overseas Exports............. 22 - - - - - - - 
Winnipeg— 
Receipts (Total)... .sccaeho e 336,068] 53,297] 414,316] 29,295|]| 327,313] 58,405) 348,809] 38,475 
Shipments (Total):...622.ccs0b ss 338,885] 49,632} 413,876] 29,318] 329,100] 57,393) 348,890] 38,598 
i. Can. Packing Houses.......... 188,057] 27,838] 318,575} 21,672|) 184,895] 32,531] 268,900] 29,856 
DVocal Bubcherg.s .6s<c)ciss 4 bans 12,976] 13,458 3,441 3,333]} 16,836} 13,951 4,174 3,399 
Sa Countryor OInts 4c.) ee. he 49,911 4,681] 43,889 4,201}| 44,317 4,943} 43,442 4,901 
4, Other Stock-yards............ 40,953 2,429] 45,353 112|| 37,443 3,164} 29,081 442 
DOS EENONUSs nee eee «voici oh a 38, 266 1,226 2,618 - 40,995 2,804 2,458 - 
6. Overseas Exxports............- 8,722 - - - 4,614 - 835 - 
Calgary— 
Receipts (Lota ie eis cones ose 115,832} 19,233] 129,550] 22,744|| 107,796] 22,419) 95,939] 15,063 
Shipments (Total) 3. c50.0 055000 132,682 2,584] 129,650] 22,744) 125,956 4,053} 95,939) 15,063 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 83,021 1,658] 84,738} 12,928) 84,747) 3,474] 74,746] 10,570 
2 slocalibitebersss3 02.08 5. «ane 2, 883 1 204 64] 2,732 255 77 118 
S, OOUUCRY AE OUTS. OEE a7, os ee 31,813 332] 18,051] 9,752)| 238,790 187} 13,603} 4,360 
4, Other Stock-yards............ 3, 884 2 52 - - 2,119 - - - 
Oe Seep OUt Banden cansoteenre inter 9,300 541) 31,657 - || 12,064 137 eols 15 
6. Overseas Exports.) .W.. <0. 08 1,781 - - - 504 - - - 
Edmonton— 
Racewwta (Total) aa... aneese +s 87,482] 13,491} 83,483] 6,708) 94,973} 17,553) 121,769) 11,677 
Shipments (lotal)y.c.c.s cases 96,622} 14,189] 83,971 8,715|| 97,745] 19,077) 122,147] 13,617 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 44,180] 9,124) 55,849] 4,043]) 53,660} 11,993] 62,220) 7,267 
2s Hocal Butchers.2... ccs cee oo 5, 297 2,912 2,119 1,657| 2,552 3,555 1,814 3,081 
ASUCOUNTEY. OMS: Pomc aea cc, eia- 25,482 1,390 7, 262 3,015} 22,534 915} 24,891 38,174 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 7,914 138} 11,612 - 3,296 171 7,188 95 
Fis ders. SEERTION Goins ciclaspiofs easton ebes 6,513 625 7,129 - 11,157 2,443} 25,780 = 
6. Overseas Exxports............- 7,286 - - - 4,546 - 254 - 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts (Total) = -c.c0c.sccsce os 5, 869 889} 15,748 542) 6,593 987} 11,535 636 
Shipments: (Lotalio.. i. 3co0e ctolee 5, 868 891} 15,418 542 6,642 965] 11,073 699 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 2,878 712} 13,848 466) 3,547 653} 10,638 510 
2. Docal Biuteners.s hss 0c. son 77 31 52 11 148 111 23 3 
Se SCOUNTRUPE ONS OER cc cye ace oh 1,763 78} 1,033 65]| 1,326 107 412 36 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 911 67 485 - 945 94 - 150 
G VUES PeiportscA sen. te. Poon 244 3 - - 676 - - - 
Moose Jaw— 
Teco nts LOLA) an6 <2. smverie Se otis 17,139] 1,766} 58,161] 14,370) 30,615} 5,044} 62,032) 13,930 
Shipments (Total)............00% 17,168 1,808} 58,089} 14,597]} 29,406 5,017] 60,961} 13,547 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 6,354 968| 50,428 3,112)| 20,442 4,265) 52,290 6,335 
D. Laced Bugehers: o2 5c sis 6 «is ss 1,001 271 650 222) 236 129 64 4 
Si Coustry Poms: 202). wees. 2,803 385 5,006] 11,242 4,323 337 8,122 6,749 
4. Other Stock-yards............ 6,715 184 1,506 21 3, 839 286 485 459 
By WS seaports ss nwotems n. te 295 - 499 ~ 566 - - = 
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Data concerning the origin and destination of stock handled through live stock 
yards show that, with regard to the interprovincial movement of live stock, Saskat- 
chewan was the largest shipper of cattle in 1926. This province shipped a total of 
194,465 head, 174,559 going to other provinces and 19,906 being for export. Mani- 
toba received 164,289 head from Saskatchewan. Alberta was also a heavy shipper, 
sending 4,107 head for export and 177,254 to other provinces, a total of 181,361. 
Manitoba received 59,515 head of the Alberta shipments. Manitoba shipped 
155,306 head, 41,980 for export and 113,326 to other provinces. Total receipts of 
cattle in Manitoba from other provinces amounted to 223,950, while Ontario received 
161,710 head. . 


The number of live stock originating in five provinces of Canada and marketed 
through stock-yards or by direct shipment to the packers, or for export, is given for 
the calendar year 1926 in Table 14. In Table 15 are given the statistics of the 
grading of animals from five provinces marketed through the stock-yards in 1926. 


14.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stock-yards, 
Packers, ete., calendar year 1926. 


Live Stock. Maritime] Quebec. | Ontario. [Manitoba.| .S8S*9t-| aiberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Total to stock-yards....... 177 21,264) 336,938 117,026 200, 464 257, 711 933,580 
Direct to packers.......... - 2,871 Dood 625 5,454 38,900 53,187 
Direct: to:export.cin.os es oe 1,665 685 45,547 2,386 4,986 10,627 65, 896 
Total: fec.sancde oe 1,842 24,820 387, 822 120, 037 210,904 307,238) 1,052, 663 
Calves— ; 
Total to stock-yards....... 1,995 75, 845 154,729 25, 444 32,331 45,379 335, 723 
Direct to packers.......... 71 10,131 30,321 133 842 10,831 52,329 
Directtoexport_mac.cesees 157 1,764 27,583 131 275 2,772 32,682 
Totalieccnscccneee 2,223 87,740 212,633 25,708 33,448 58, 982 420,734 
Hogs— 
Total to stock-yards....... 4,160 79,356 380, 064 182,562 227,410 233,756) 1,107,308 
Direct to packers.......... 3,190 37, 767| 1,051,275 41,168 50,848 361,864] 1,546,112 
Direct to export.......2..%. 1,249 288 35,781 44 191 8,507 46,060 
Totalsn 02a. sor 8,599 117,411) 1,467,120 223,774 278,449 604,127) 2,699,480 
Sheep— 
Total to stock-yards....... 11,587 136, 589 178, 896 24,762 29,616 33, 785 415,235 
Direct to packers.......... 2,075 10,878 4,612 263 2,871 26,776 47,475 
Direct to export............ 10,073 701 1,103 - 41 263 12,181 
Totalite esse 23,735 148,168 184,611 25,025 32,528 60,824 474,891 
Store cattle purchased........ 328 2,243 105,790 19,486 8, 604 26,002 162,453 
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15.—Grading of Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, marketed at the 
Stock-yards, calendar year 1926. : 


Grades of Live Stock. 


Cattle— 
Steers, 1,200 Ib. and up...good........ 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb...... FO0d: se... 82% 


Steers, 1000 lb. up......... common.... 
Steers, 700-1,000 lb....... POO... oes: 
common.,... 
HGiers: 225d ees es ees POON. 5.7 .<- 
‘ENT setters 
common 
MORN ale eet esse tetera POO hes vai 
common 
Bsc e . eeavaiate cis ci» os GO0ds«... Ses 


CP aniets Gad Gutters. << cduee cade ee ca ona 
Stockers, under 800 lb..... 200d. secare 


fe 
Feeders, 800-1,100 lb...... POON wesc ae 
MITIOIRRSIE CU ele ook amines wes ees 


Calves— 
GoGd Walger gen,. csc hotee- te des.c cs cee 
GDM HIONLVEal! Charan Sekai e 
MOREA SAS neil or Nek is ecto ah comb waver 3/3 Adio 


Hogs— 
SEISCE PACOD dou ccceiasioatetetstotiny eh = cape etelex 
BEIGE SENOS cies o wie spre nore a Bie) = 
ELON VIGOR ne Cetin ot aie screenees 
ce NOMMMORS ran oe che cure Oks an area ND et 
Shop inoran a5 sac ceca oi- scisielele.s sers's%e 
Tnghesand feeders... «ass. eo en bese 


REAES  ee eret icra cto clarelcretmnip egy kos 


Sheep and Lambs— 
Lambs.....:...Good handy weight. . 
Good heavy.......... 
Commoner st cscs 
Buckse ss sraccsoncceee 
BBCCD. =. caco tes Good heavy:..cn.25. 
Good handy weight. . 
Commons oavcscesuck 


Saskat- 


Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ahah 
No. No. No. No. 

9 36,839 3, 262 3,916 
1,093 38,713 5,847 10,010 
1,183 7,635 1,995 4,518 

341 46,768 4,680 7,459 
2,862 12,690 2,978 4,862 
201 42,975 7,656 15,705 
516 12,126 5,950 12,995 
1,173 7,423 5,918 8, 404 
652 27,429 11,022 21,665 
4,401 46,075 14,335 22,764 
94 4,652 2,062 3,473 
4,321 9,418 2,292 2,868 
4,191 20,552 8,440 10,598 
72 6,387 10,633 17,870 

43 2,642 9,524 13,099 

65 11,211 11,192 20,364 

28 2,370 7,744 13,241 

19 1,033 1,496 6,653 
21,264) 336,938} 117,026] 200,464 
210 49,959 12,702 17,578 
20,882 95,528 12,742 14,481 
54,738 9,241 - 6 
15 1 - 271 
75,845} 154,729 25,444 32,331 
4,733 91,998 18,481 13,046 
33,426 217,378 103, 969 128,140 
2,092 14,887 11,753 16,709 
944 2,033 35900 5,857 
22,692 28,300 14, 164 17,189 
4,048 10,040 19,442 28,360 
298 149 256 626 
1,300 1,830 6,116 10,486 
1,398 9,008 4,488 6,000 
1,060 2,697 518 691 
7,365 1,744 - 356 
79,356) 380,064) 182,562) 227,410 
40,407} 126,368 16,772 16,2388 
9,633 4,741 141 1,106 
43,613 13,289 2,718 2,107 
30,343 12,685 767 591 
77 1,631 393 2,049 
5,449 15, 683 2,661 4,519 
7,063 4,496 1,104 664 
3 206 2,342 

136,589} 178,896 24, 762 29, 616 


Alberta. 


233, 756 


20, 124 
1,736 
4°15 

472 
653 
4,203 
1,237 
1,345 


33, 785 


Total.t 


No. 


52,025 
74,104 
23,730 
67,145 
29,514 
89,124 
43,380 
33,631 
91, 102 
112,797 
13, 236 
21,422 
60,569 
56,689 
48,494 
67,773 
34,416 
14,429 


933,580 


111,871 
157,906 
65, 659 

287 


335, 723 


142,424 
640,488 
52,315 
13,525 
91,225 
99,203 

2,584 
25, 662 
25,023 

5,337 

9,522 


1,107,308 


221,207 
17,964 
71,532 
47,264 

4,826 
32,968 
15,574 

3,900 


415,235 


Includes live stock from the Maritime Provinces marketed through stock-yards as follows:—cattle, 
177; calves, 1,995; hogs, 4,160; sheep, 11,587. 


\ 


Slaughtering and Meat-packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in this industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number of 
large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a marked 
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increase’in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures col- 
lected through the Census of Industry for the years 1921 to 1925 are included in 
Table 16, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 
1925 and 1926 is shown in Table 17. 


16.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-packing Industry of Canada, 
by censal years, 1871 to 1925. 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.2 
Establishments....... : ; 193 203 527 57 - 80 
Capital Invested.. 419,325] 1,449,679] 2,173,077) 5,395,162] 15,321,088 
Emiployeesznar anus hee ee: ; 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and Wages................. $ 145,376 209, 483 503,053] -1,020,164| 2,685,518 
Cost of|Materials nets peer ian $ 2,942,786] 3,163,576) 5,554,246] 19,520,058] 40,951,761 
Walle Ol Pom betsierecr capers me 3,799,552} 4,084,183} 7,125,831) 22,217,984] 48,527,076 

Description. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Establishments........ : peti INGE 84 83 76 74 74 
Capital Invested.. aaet ae} 58,459,555) 56,710,481] 53,058,776] 56,675,118} 54,316,048 
Himployeesa sss... meee een ee No. 9,711 9,800 9,914 10,046 10, 709 
Salaries and Wages...............-- $ 13,547,778] 12,366,896} 12,708,253} 13,127,504] 13,549,545 
Costiol Materials.) Mena. .cheee. $ | 118,389,835] 115,154,525} 107,788,344] 106,764,011] 132,329,355 
‘Vialue:ot Prodicts sapeercc. cee eee $ | 153,136,289} 143,414,693] 138,218,909] 133,740,271] 163,816,810 


ee ee eee eee 
1Includes only establishments employing five hands and over. 


17.—Live Stock slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1925 and 1926. 


1925. 1926. 
Months. 
Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PONUAT VA shor omer toa eaynote 60,415 19,310 335,413 64,226 25,666 232,242 
ebrusr yet ooh oc: eee 48, 624 11,172 245,440, 53,402 16, 686 199,978 
Maire h tire tangent eit ncis 73, 934 10,847 240,476) 83,706 22,296 216,917 
JASpr il ERO Py ON ie os ee 87,197 13,341 219, 884 90,630 15,036 208 , 892 
NL ay SRS, ene cco Ny yaa he 86,0038 10,674 210,073) 100, 093 11,391 203,458 
JUNC we Ae a eee ble 75,959 16,851 2251372 100,021 19,037 182,057 
UV Ee RR 8 Se os ae Ee 73,801 31,272 168, 162 87,244 30,373 164,310 
PNUSUST... Aa tn «othe dt 77, 643 43,830 155,310 92,541 51,052 164,518 
Neptemi bers ke... ae 89,973 72,690 173,536) 100, 990 74,702 189,275 
October, See. .ac oak: 118,920 129,283 208,502 110,746 113,389 216,762 
INoveMibortann:.. Reamer, 100, 644 89,578 224,359 124, 499 119,940 263,527 
Weecemibervet koe ed. fee 82,701 41,856 235, 204) 89,320 46,201 254,489 

Dotal ys ae sh 975,814 490,704) 2,641,731) 1,097,418 545,769} 2,491,425 


a a a ee ee Be ee ee 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1926 is estimated at 708,494,927 pounds of beef, 727,143,775 pounds of pork 
and 88,060,396 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef 
on this basis amounts to 75-45 pounds; pork, 77-44 pounds; and mutton and 
lamb, 9-38 pounds, a total of 162-27 pounds of meats per capita per annum. The 
corresponding data for other animal products are as follows:—butter, 267,014,555 
pounds and 28-43 pounds; cheese, 37,902,326 pounds and 4-04 pounds; eggs, 
264,783,655 dozen and 28-20 dozen; and poultry, 90,212,585 pounds and 9-62 
pounds. Details are given in Table 18. 
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18.—Total and per capita Consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
annum, calendar years 1923-1926. 


ee 020COoOoOoOoWworewnwawmwmor_ 


| 1923. | 1924. 


| 1925. | 1926. 


i es SS ES 0 


BN ANE See fe BERS Rae 8 BRIAR pCR EDIE 0 0UU No. 
AGH Ga eR EO <a /s ci tainr< Ghlainins vacestitaleineieaaTes e's sf 
TG ea ie hae verateiedi ners rata artrn eo rove aIerONS Haas fs 

Estimated dressed weight— 

BT Dabs heen Sonnenc Japp] Teno tend nemocaaden lb. 
ESSE epoca ate acs iales veins ave baauarynns shavers (ovate: eC arins s 
irenteulite peices davies siatars ots « veloiede seater i 
Met CXNOLEROL DEEL io circ nine ois operon diem erase! ateioveraretrnrer s 
TPotabeOusWIMptiODs. <2<icit<sielsoid ce s.ciayeels coe see sis «& 
Consumption per Capita.........s.ceeseeeereereees s 


Slaughtered in Canada............esseeeeceeeeees No. 
Estimated dressed weight...........sseeeeeeeeee lb. 
Nes exports Of, DOr. cise oie ov-0 ees vierwi viere sieiaternrerarare’s S 
Pot UCOusUA PU lOMW acta o's saeiclezsicieje, saree a.n.a\s vidlpie e's 'ereys & 
Consumption per Capita.........seseeeeeeesceecees ce 


1,365,767] 1,378,737 


484,324 484, 987 
1,850,091) 1,863,724 
614,595,150) 620,431,650] 684,558,000 
48,432,400] 48,498,700} 51,191,100 
663,027,550] 668,930,350] 735,749, 100 
22,249,592] 22,897,475) 34,246,137 


1,521,240 
511,911 


2,033,151 


1,523,116 
500,014 


et 


2,023,130 


685, 402, 200 
50,001,400 
735, 403, 600 
26,908, 678 


640,777,958) 646,032,875) 701,502,963) 708,494,927 
70-55 70-02 74-91 75 +45 


6,055,957] 6,942,009 


799,386,324] 916,345, 188 
58,997,559] 107,062, 246 
740,388,765] 809,282,942 
81-52 87-71 


6,550,274) 5,782,147 


864,636,168] 821,064,874 
133,677,113} 93,921,099 


730,959,055] 727,143,775 
78-06 77-44 


Nee ee ee ee 


MUTTON AND LAMB. 


i 


Slaughtered in Canada— 


WE StUTS AHPOLANS,, os oo a0 o:a/niaye nie. s)os 2 osnfe oes ovine No. 


HR pea eau eaepeane orate etcreieiin he sine alossiaysvoreTalete's snYeLe she's) ricicrs aS 


Net exports 


FRO taeOnRSUnUpblONs ovis veers iste cele cutee <elelers terme 
Consumption per Capita.....c...ccesvcsecesenetens 


911,171 891,354 


904,335 
303,724 297,118 301,445 
1,214,895] 1,188,472) 1,205,780 
68,337,825] 66,851,550) 67,825,125 
10,550,575 


10,630,340} 10,399,130 
78,968,165| 77,250,680} 78,375,700 
1,319,861] —398,906 


356,963] —495,242 
77,055,839] 88,060,396 
8-23 9-38 


1,011,479 
337,159 


1,348, 638 


75, 860, 925 
11,800,568 


87,661,490 


78,611,202] 77,745,922 
8-65 8-438 


Ce ee 


SUMMARY OF ALL MBATS. 


ERS Rr te ota oso cee ne sears Toaieretarere ios apacajentro/ore eps lb. 
EVR PI atc re Ct eee ae yslonsla te folaseincens war esana cms ee 
Mrntronsane lain Deg. choc eec nce ick le spaerae ke oe 


“ 


Total consumption of meat per capita. 


70-55 70-02 74-91 75-45 
81-52 87-71 78-06 77-44 
8-65 8-43 8-23 9-38 
160-72 166-16 161-20 162-27 


a 


BUTTER. 


Cee es ee Se ee 


Rn ail, GAMUT Lc aviais'oiclere sis aisletet'e/a(s a cris inl sie 9Ze'00 
Production—Creamery ess. ceeds wns e teak eelesy 

ER GTIUOSTTG Ossi te wales ciel ois le cis! s/aletavnvere-s 
TIAPOVIBT ere ct cea dictsts ct olelna ee ace a esc cscteiecten es 


On hand, December 81......4:05.. 0s eccesessssccees cs 


Total consumption... foccccccccccesecssesviccecer 
Consumption per capita.......-.+- eee cece eeeer eens 


48773—403 


14,645,599| 16,627,979] 23,316,255) 10,015,826 
162,834, 608] 178,893,937] 169,494, 967 177,209, 287 
100,000,000) 100,000,000) 100, 000,000} 95,000,000 

2,738,065] 1,173,857 99,748] 9,151,882 
280, 218,272| 296,695,773] 292,910,970 291,376,995 

13,173,711] 22,348,939] 26,646,535 9,814,013 
267,044,561] 274,351,834] 266,264,435] 281,562, 982 

16,627,979| 23,316,255} 10,015,826) 14,548,427 


250,416, 582| 251,035,579} 256,248, 609 267,014,555 
27-571 27-21 27:36 28-43 
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18.—Total and per capita Consumption of Meats and Produce in Canada per 
annum, calendar years 1923-1926—concluded. 


Items | 1923. | 1924, | 1925. | 1926. 
CHEESE. 

Onhand January 1 eae eee 5,178,881} 14,356,254) 14,569,236] 22,410,962 
Production—Factory....... Loe 151,624,376] 149,707,530] 177,139,113 171, 731,681 
Home-made.. 500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 

TIMPOLts Mica. eee ee oe ee 1,899,522 908,920) 10,274,338 1,218, 626 
“ | 159,202,779] 165,472,704 202,482,687] 195,861,219 

FERDOLES Ses Ge sete AER ed Pe ate ae ERD “1 116,201,900} 121,465,600 150,742,900] 134, 656,600 
sf 43,000,879] 44,007,104) 51,739,787 61,204, 619 

Onihand= December si..sss, .7e ee eee ct 14,356,254) 14,569,236] 22,410,962 23,302,293 
Motaliconsumption© <7 .d414 Meee ane ee 28,644,625) 29,437,868] 29,328,825] 37,902,326 
Consumption per capita, oes eee hse ee oe. s 3-15 3-19 3-13 4-04 
ee EE ee ee ee eee 


EGGS. 
a ee ee LE A. Sel 
Production—Barmiy cea an ee doz.} 202,186,508] 212,648,685] 224,778, 867| 237,080,399 

Ola uate hes aL eee ois, Bachan tral rs 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000 25,000,000 
PMN POLES sce ee, eee eee ey se 6,623,251) 5,474,796] 3,726,311] 4,479,815 

“| 233,809,759} 243,123,481) 253,505,178] 266,560,214 
ESRDOLES At eee eee. ae eed ee eee sé 2,900,111] 2,716,604] 2,466,270) 1,776,559 
Rotaliconsiimption teers ee ee eee ee ae ee “ | 230,909, 648] 240,406,877] 251,038,908 264, 783,655 
Consumption per capita, §..6o.4. ses. 6ssneecle au “ 25-42 26-06 26-81 28-20 


a 


POULERY: 

Poultry On farina s eer ie tere ee ate No.| 45,469,289] 47,538,130] 48, 133,969} 49,641,472 
EIS@whOre sos acc eas ci ee ea, a 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 

VOta a oes cece al eae ene “ 52,551,289) 54,620,130) 55,215,969 56, 723,472 

Marketingsye. trict oe cee ee ene fe 13,137,823] 13,655,032} 13,803,991 16,545,714 
Estimated dressed weight.............2.0.ccece0. Ib.| 91,199,702} 96,934,488] 96,718,924] 98,377,994 
IXDOB US, cists eee URNA ee a ee 5,878,846] 4,536,202} 6,131,296} 8,165,409 
otal consumption, «ddan ate. cane ee ee 85,320,856] 92,398,286] 90,587,628] 90,212,585 
Wonsumptionypericapitacen| ea joeee ee ne se 9-39 10-02 9-67 9-62 


a 


Interprovincial Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the largest shipper of meats 
in 1926, moving in all 183,748,414 pounds of meats out of the province. Beef ship- 
ments amounted to 50,204,254 pounds; veal 1,987,646 pounds; mutton and lamb 
1,388,961 pounds; fresh pork 5,034,109 pounds; cured pork 77,613,100 pounds. 
Manitoba shipped 69,393,445 pounds, the principal items being:—beef 26,742,985 
pounds; veal 715,763 pounds; mutton and lamb 329,801 pounds; fresh pork 
2,909,936 pounds; cured pork 11,369,370 pounds. Shipments from Quebec totalled 
36,841,384 pounds, 3,653,276 pounds being beef; 1,833,030 pounds veal; 319,129 
pounds mutton and lamb; 1,341,816 pounds fresh pork and 10,701,303 pounds cured 
pork. Alberta shipments amounted to 22,450,760 pounds, beef shipments com- 
prising 5,762,436 pounds; veal 216,865 pounds; mutton and lamb 60,582 pounds; 
fresh pork 2,564,543 pounds; cured pork 8,305,373 pounds. Total shipments 
from other provinces were as follows:—Prince Edward Island 185,648 pounds; 
Nova Scotia 683,254 pounds; New Brunswick 43,330 pounds; Saskatchewan 
4,731,636 pounds; and British Columbia 1,211,324 pounds. 
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19.—_Summary of Interprovincial and Export Shipments of Meats for the calendar 


year 1926. 
a 
Mutton 
es Pork, Pork, 
Provinces. Beef. Veal. es Fresh Cured 
lb. lb. lb. lb. Ib. 
Prince Epwarp Istanp— 
Shipments to other provinces.........- = = = = - 
SOT ee cence tate Sore ae sho etam s eecigieiee 1,158 1,358 2,399 6, 644 142,884 
Total shipments out of province.. 1,158 1,358 2,399 6, 644 142,884 
Nova Scorra— 
Shipments to other provinces.......... = = = = = 
EX PONGS Staton roe Bode eileen asepe aa ns: 448,307 nara 21,126 27,062 73,009 
Total shipments out of province.. 448 307 nS ial 21,126 27,062 73,009 
New BrounswickK— 
Shipments to other provinces.......... = - 20, 683 - ~ 
(pt nocd a ye NO get RAPA OSE MOO OnEapiaen Coe - - - 12,767 7,484 
Total shipments out of province.. - - 20, 683 12,767 7,484 
QuEBEC— : 
Shipments to other provinces.......... 1,558, 107 252,545 70,008 123,591 1,424, 646 
LOR TCHS 5, GRO OIE SOCIGnIRC Ernie ake 2,095, 169 1, 630, 485 249,121 1,218,225 9,276,657 
Total shipments out of province..| 3,653,276} 1,833,030 319,129] 1,341,816} 10,701,303 
ONTARIO— 
Shipments to other provinces.......... 44,909, 689 245,321 465,338] 2,712,500} 10,273,088 
Hixponbsey sap beteso ode wesc eew.ac 2 eipter sis's 5, 294,565 1, 742,325 923,623 2,321,609] 67,340,062 
Total shipments out of province..| 50,204,254 1, 987, 646 1,388,961 5,034,109) 77,613,100 
MANITrOBA— ; 
Shipments to other provinces.......... 20,137,078 610, 784 305,601] 1,361,022} 1,867,419 
SRIXMOMUS clay asaisn-esafalels sites ep sae eres ete stor 6, 605, 907 104,979 24, 200 1,548,914 9,501,954 
Total shipments out of province..| 26,742,985 715,763 329,801] 2,909,936) 11,369,370 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
Shipments to other provinces.......... 66,594 - 28,155 = 
EXpOEtss ces dads cheese cemaseetrs 718,319 - - 637,096} 3,003,888 
Total shipments out of province.. 784,913 - - 665,251 3,003,888 
ALBERTA— 
Shipments to other provinces.......... 716,937 195,826 42,875 353, 980 436,210 
Eixporignecsect sire tes ee eee ee one ee 5,045, 499 21,039 17,707} 2,210,563} 7,869,163 
Total shipments out of province.. 5, 762,436 216, 865 60,582] 2,564,543) 8,305,373 
Brirish CoLuMBIA— 
Shipments to other provinces.......... - - 20,116 - = 
BURPOris get eae cere esis a eieis ae ceiatto wis fs 758, 823 8,700 1,064 60,575 25,171 
Total shipments out of province.. 758 , 823 8, 700 21,180 60,575 25,101 
Lard : 
: Lard, Miscel- 
Provinces. Pusat aaa PORE Eee Total. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Prince Epwarp Istanp— 
Shipments to other provinceS..........+eeeeeeeeeees = = a4 = 
Mxports tin. waase tet apd aera reais phe rie Fee = : - - 31,205 185, 648 
Total shipments out of province...........-.-- - - 31,205 185, 648 
dai Scorra— * 
Shipments to other provinces............--++000+2+> = = = a 
Piveris Vee areas i eee a enters scr eaiet oe 5, 264 3,080 103, 635 683, 254 
Total shipments out of province.........----- 5,264 3,080 103, 635 683, 254 
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19.—Summary of Interprovincial and Export Shipments of Meats for the calendar 


year 1926—concluded. 
Lard . 
i Lard, Miscel- 
Provinces. Puro cued Tee. Total. 
Ib. Ib. lb. lb. 
New Brunswick— 
Shipments to other provinces............eceeese0ee- - - - 20, 683 
1 F-44009 RS GeO ACU ee Oe SNA Om BALE een ie 3 - 2,393 22,647 


3 - 2,393 43,330 


—____, 


Total shipments out of province.............. 


QuEBEC— 
Shipments to other provinces.............2-e+eece- 921,205 401,243] 16,898,537] 21,649,882 
EDXPOLUS. Cee tease eas coca ee eT. 1,890 58,799 616,156) 15,191,502 


Total shipments out of province.............. 923,095 460,042) 17,559,693) 36,841,384 


ONTARIO— 
Shipments to other provinces.............0.eeceeee- 8,797,850) 13,185,830) 13,188,146]. 93,777,712 
$0109 GLE REICH RSET SI BEC a IE ONE gn es Or Wie 4,540,583 1,227, 286 6,580,649} 89,970,702 

13,338,433) 14,413,116] 19,768,795] 183,748,414 


——_<—____. 


Total shipments out of province.............. 


MANIToBA— 
Shipments to other provinces.................-s--0- 1,668,303 182,291} 22,319,823] 48,452,391 
PIXPOLUS: Gas Bete ee ee eG Le ee en Le 422,849 7,828 2,724,496} 20,941,124 


Total shipments out of province,.............. 2,091, 152 190,119} 25,044,319] 69,393,445 


SAasKATCHEWAN— 
Shipments to other provinces.............0..s000-0- - - 63,792 158,541 
EEXOPUS Ae hee eee Ae ee ee en ee ee - - 213,792} 4,578,095 


—____._____. 


Total shipments out of province.............. - - 277,584) 4,731,636 


ALBERTA— : 
Shipments to other provinces.................-.000- 642,308 4,219) 2,531,814) 4,924,169 
d Ob 9040) os rene carerte More SRO Ren meter cea ich ial: 768, 659 - 1,593,961) 17,526,591 
Total shipments out of province.............. 1,410, 967 4,219} 4,125,775) 22,450,760 
Brirish CoLuMBIA— 
Shipments to other provinces................-.-0:e- - - 2,500 22,616 
EIZpOris ashe ees hee OED ONTO Ce MOOTED 250 - 334, 125 1,188,708 
Total shipments out of province.............. 250 - 336,625] 1,211,324 


International Trade in Animal Products.—Canada ranked eleventh 
amongst the principal cattle-holding countries, according to official returns for 
the latest year for which sufficient data are available for purposes of comparison. 
British India was the largest holder with 143,572,304 head, and the United States 
second with 62,150,000 head. The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in Europe 
had 39,975,000; Argentina 37,064,850; Germany 17,202,336; France 14,372,980; 
Australia 13,305,539; Great Britain and Ireland 12,025,094; the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics in Asia 10,950,200; the Union of South Africa 9,738,337 and 
Canada 9,307,298 head. 


Australia was the largest holder of sheep with 88,979,410 head. Other prin- 
cipal sheep-holding countries had sheep and lambs on farms as follows:—Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in Europe 62,751,000; the United States of America 
39,390,000; Argentina 36,208,981; the Union of South Africa 35,569,712; British 
India 34,602,328; Great Britain and Ireland 26,390,177; New Zealand 24,547,955; 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in Asia 19,106,000 head. Canada had 
2,755,556 head on farms. 
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Principal countries holding swine, and the number reported, were as follows:— 
the United States 55,769,000; Germany 16,199,573; Brazil, 16,168,549; the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics in Europe 14,219,900; the Philippines 7,887,000; 
France 5,792,860; Poland 5,287,408; and Canada 4,426,148 head. 


During the fiscal year 1925-6 exports of Canadian cattle increased to 295,249 
head valued at $18,081,479, as compared with 218,879 head valued at $13,372,861 
during 1924-5. This is the highest level reached since 1920-1, when 297,853 head 
valued at $22,099,553 were shipped. Exports of sheep showed a revival after the 
years 1923-4 and 1924-5, 34,316 animals valued at $312,153 having been shipped 
during the year 1925-6. Exports of swine showed a slight falling off from the 
previous year but the renewed active movement of that year continued. During 
1925-6, 52,025 animals valued at $1,266,676 were handled. Higher prices prevented 
the total value decreasing in the same degree as the number of animals. — 


Pork exports amounted to 146,812,500 pounds valued at $32,670,237 during 
the fiscal year 1925-6, as compared with 149,557,400 pounds valued at $26,829,075 
during 1924-5. While the quantity exported showed a decrease, increased prices 
resulted in the value being higher than in the previous year. Exports of the years 
1920-1 to 1923-4 were exceeded, however, so that the improvement noted last year 
is being maintained. Beef exports amounted to 33,777,500 pounds valued at 
$3,069,221, the largest quantity reported since the year 1920-1, when 53,506,600 
pounds valued at $8,504,589 were handled. Exports of mutton and lamb increased 
from 1,167,200 pounds valued at $233,646 in 1924-5 to 2,480,600 pounds valued 
at $593,475 in 1925-6. The total value of all meats exported during the fiscal 
year 1925-6 was $37,111,933, as compared with $29,032,978 in 1924-5 and $44,501,520 
in 1920-1. 


Butter exports showed a falling off from 24,501,981 pounds in 1924-5 to 23,303,- - 
865 pounds in 1925-6. Values, however, were slightly higher, being $8,773,125 in 
1925-6 as compared with $8,715,962 in the previous year. Cheese exports were 
higher in 1925-6 than in any year since 1918-9. In 1925-6 exports of cheese 
amounted to 148,333,500 pounds valued at $33,718,587, as compared with 126,963,- 
200 pounds valued at $24,112,475 in 1924-5 and 152,207,037 pounds valued at 
$35,223,983 in 1918-9. Exports of eggs amounted to 2,501,191 dozen valued at 
$995,349, a decrease from the previous year. Exports of wool showed an increase 
in volume but a decrease in value, comparative figures being 6,514,767 pounds 
valued at $2,342,887 in 1925-6, against 5,625,265 pounds valued at $2,434,524 in 
the previous year. 


Imports of inspected eggs increased from 88,692 cases in 1925 to 123,115 
cases in 1926. 


4,—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), subsidies have been granted by the Dominion Government towards the 
construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public, the 
Act and regulations made thereunder being administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Table 20 shows for 1927 the number of cold storage warehouses in 
Canada, with the refrigerated space. This amounts to 43,060,331 cubic feet, of 
which 5,582,465 cubic feet apply to warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 
37,477,866 cubic feet apply to non-subsidized warehouses. 
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20.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1927. 


SUBSIDIZED PUBLIC WAREHOUSES. 


Refriger- 
Provinces. Number. ated Cost. Sueniy.. 
ce a ea ee ee a —_ 
Cul iue $ $ 

Prince Edward Fiaad shiieee oteehaetdte ase see eee i: ieee 2 213,107 66,970 20,091 
Nova Scotiaxtersean eee. eee eee lb ake Seatenerserid; SE 4 781, 440 476,157 142,847 
NeweBritis wick, asses: Cea are eee ee ee 2 781,161 192,577 57,773 
Quebecs cei «(sit serene Set REE eee eee 4 295,494 283, 287 81,986 
ONCArIO! sextant fey, eecn tee ee Ce ee ee 17 1,807,944 719,147 215, 744 
Manitoba sestett nc meme co ied ancien ae Sk Meee 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 
Saskatchewan: opps ehs octscsee ek eee 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 
Alberta jy.al Gene reel on Atte, Te ee oe a ace 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 
British'@olumbialtass-tin oe ee ene ee ee 3 887,164 458,000 137, 400 


Dota ahora. cet ea anes ae Oe 39 5,582,465; 2,738,845 821, 653 


me 


SUBSIDIZED AND NON-SUBSIDIZED COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES. ‘ 


Provinces. No. 


Prince Edward Island..... 


Nova Scotia.....::!....0.. 


~ 


Refriger- 
ated Articles Stored. 
space. | 
a EE eee ee eee 
Cutt. 


276,662 |1 bait and fish, 1 butter and meats, 1 eggs and butter, 1 fox 
meat and meats, 1 meats and fish, 1 meats, fish and 
general, 1 meats and general. 


1,442, 1493 bait and fish, 1 butter, 1 butter, cream and fruits, 4 but- 
ter and ice cream, 1 eggs, 3 fish, 4 fish and meats, 1 fish, 
eae and general, 1 general, 1 meats and general pro- 

uce. 


1,083,216]15 bait and fish, 1 butter, 1 butter and ice cream, 1 fish, 
1 general, 1 ice cream and butter, 1 meats, fresh and 
cured, 1 meatsand poultry, 1 packing house products, 1 
yeast. 


9,978,206/7 butter, 1 butter, cheese, eggs and meats, 2 butter and 
cream, 1 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs and meats, 11 
butter and ice cream, 3 butter and milk, 2 butter, milk 
and cream, 3 cheese, 1 cheese, butter, fruit and veget- 
ables, 7 dairy products, 1 dairy products and meats, 1 
eggs, meats and butter, 2 fish, 1 fish and general, 1 fish 
and poultry, 1 furs, 10 general, 2 general produce, 1 ice 
cream, milk and cream, 7 meats, 1 meat and butter, 1 
meats cured, 1 meats fresh, 4 meats, fresh and cured, 
1 meats, fish and butter, 1 meats and general, 3 meats, 
general produce, 2 meats and poultry, 1 meats, poultry 
and fish, 1 meats, poultry and general produce, 2 meats 
products, 1 milk and cream, 1 packing house products, 1 
packing house praducts, and dairy products. 
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20.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1927—concluded. 
SUBSIDIZED AND NON-SUBSIDIZED COLD STORAGE WAREHO USES—concluded. 


Refriger- 
Provinces. No. ated Articles Stored. 
space. 
cu. ft. 
WTEATAO BSS ots rack cscicin.chorsi sore 188} 13,019,629|44 butter, 2 butter and cheese, 2 butter and cream, 1 but- 


ter and dairy products, 2 butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs, 
fruit and ice cream, 1 butter and general, 27 butter and 
ice cream, 1 butter, ice cream and eggs, 2 butter and 
milk, 1 butter and poultry, 1 butter, poultry and eggs, 
2 cream and milk, 1 dairy products, 1 dairy products 
and farm products, 1 dairy products and ice cream, 1 
dairy products, meat and poultry, 1 eggs, leggs and but- 
ter, 1 eggs, butter and general, 1 eggs, butter and meats, 
1 eggs, butter and poultry, 2 eggs, butter, poultry and 
cheese, 3 eggs and general, 1 eggs and general produce, 
11 fish, 1 fish and general, 1 flowers and foliages, 2 fruit, 
1 fruit and fish, 3 fruit and jam, 1 fruit, jams and veget- 
ables, 2 fruit and vegetables, 1 furs and dressed skins, 19 
general, 3 general produce, 1 hog products, 3 ice cream, 8 
meats, 1 meats and butter, 1 meat and cheese, 3 meats 
cured, 2 meats and dairy products, 4 meats, eggs and 
dairy products, 1 meats, fish and general produce, 2 
meats, fresh and cured, 1 meats and fruit, 3 meats and 
general, 1 meat products and meats, 1 nuts shelled, 1 
packing house products, 6 packing house products and 
dairy products, 2 yeast. 


NORTE OS eo etrren tsi acre ee 50} 5,242,37416 butter, 1 butter and eggs, 1 butter eggs and poultry, 7 
butter and ice cream, 1 butter, ice cream and furs, 1 
dairy products, 13 fish, 1 fish and poultry, 5 general, 1 
ice cream, 8 meats, 2 meats and dairy products, 1 
meats and general, 1 meats and general produce, 1 pack- 
ing house products. 


Saskatchewan............ 48] 1,996,417|15 butter, 1 butter and eggs, 14 butter and ice cream, 1 
eggs and general, 5 general, 4 general produce, 3 meats 
fish and general produce, 2 meat and general, 2 meat and 
general produce, 1 packing house products. 


Riberigne. os. n eo ocanite ccna 30| 4,263,418/1 beer, 6 butter, 1 butter and eggs, 4 butter and ice cream, 
1 butter,icecream and eggs, 1 butter, milk and cream, 
1 eggs and cheese, 1 fish, 4 general, 2 meats, 1 meats, 
fish and general produce, 1 meats, fish and poultry, 1 
milk and cream, 4 packing house products and general, 
1 yeast. 


British Columbia......... 74|  5,713,360/5 butter,1 butter and cheese, 1 butter, cream and milk, 1 
butter and eggs, 1 butter, eggs and cider, 1 butter, eggs, 
poultry and cheese, 1 butter and general, 5 butter and ice 
cream, 2 butter and milk, 1 dairy products and ice 
cream, 6 fish, 1 fish and general, 3 fruit, 1 fruit, butter 
and general, 1 fruit and farm produce, 1 fruit and jams, 8 
general, 2 ice cream and milk, 1 malt beverages, 11 
meats, 1 meats and butter, 3 meats, butter and eggs, 1 
meats fresh and cured, 1 meats, fruit and eggs, 5 meats, 
fish and general produce, 2 meats and general, 1 meats 
and produce, 1 milk and cream, 1 milk, cream and ice 
cream, 1 packing house products, 1 packing house pro- 

; ducts and eggs, 1 packing house products and general. 

Nakoneect sl oce eres rose cae 1 44,9001 fish. 


Total ecto. es 529| 43,060,331 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage data 
is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics”, published 
annually. In Table 21 are included statistics by months for 1926 and 1927 of the 
stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various important com- 
modities. 
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21.—Stocks of Food on hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 
Commodities, 1926 and 1927. 


Nors.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 


Beef. 
Months. Eggs Butter. Cheese. In 
Fresh. Cured process 
of cure 
1926. doz lb. lb. Ib. lb. lb. 
J ATUL Vise o/s \atel ot fastesers cis ieksbeus eats 4,373,615} 10,015,826) 22,410,962} 18,719,303 289, 694 300, 384 
IMG DTUALViseeuloiss cleewisiseteiereicts 2,663,065 5,585,495} 18,144,107) 14,089,545 247,346 235, 227 
March ert namin niente cate: 1,490, 725 3,422,728) 15,101,638} 10,885,492 224,477 171,558 
Avon liecsscraspee eo./sceheus &nstcteras 1,556,970 2,302,765) 12,323,798 9, 686, 608 182,577 216, 642 
MAY. co cireciscrerteverelsspeleeiorPrae 4,602,481 2,835,681] 11,897,940 8,189, 605 159, 720 193, 802 
JUNO sja:c;,che cies + caieceel ommaek 10, 903,458 4,280,299) 13,246,887 7,130,488 149,782 227,589 
JUL yes Neress, Peter eveces Pelee aacts 15,021,806) 14,658,459} 18,977,681 7,733,527 211, 841 1,289,158 
August 16,038,310] 28,776,936] 34,480,889 6, 715, 152 376,780 236, 625 
September. 16,121,133] 34,026,198) 41,533,361 8,194, 872 307,119 321,774 
OGbODOr.. aecmmeneninee em aes 14,734,280] 32,670,135) 38,251,790 9,443, 677 264, 676 350, 675 
INOVem DEK ch ctanietccciesieniore 9,312,884] 28,510,667} 34,507,667) 14,122,440 282,188 346, 759 
Wesem bern. aa. seieras cee 4,994,554] 19,949,862} 26,229,549) 24,537,856 251,491 * 289,742 
1927. 
JADUATYs..cr ar device cernaieelea 2,200,475} 14,548,427} 23,302,293} 26,618,199 258, 245 261,576 
MODTUAN Vcr ite fos ice scjasts 1,321,526 9,386,863] 17,940,960} 25,251,950 285, 064 264, 604 
IMiarelis. .tacanic cians ceeteen 1,211,550) 6,928,292) 16,189,589] 21,599,852 310, 054 381, 641 
April ence cncniacmoeae nrc 1,748, 212 1,959,192) 12,883,782) 18,022,678 324, 774 323,075 
May Saven Sclstinentawuis eats cnet 5, 859, 634 1,509,683] 10,357,678] 14,399,040 362,088 246, 223 
JUNG, cicteweclehtocsionseece heute 12,347,950 4,137,866) 11,213,487) 11,547,114 402,068 232,543 
ULV SS Si ciccaiesinsaisoe lees emcee 16,431,373) 15,084,755) 20,087,568 8,758, 603 336, 636 264, 446 
ATES Uc oe ti cee Sclsioderererolecs 17,441,423] 28,060,729] 30,262,857 8,054,720 397, 438 218,057 
September... cnchijoctecn cee 17,171,374) 34,481,169) 35,827,478 9,055, 767 346, 218 260, 227 
October ses. cases sacicees lets 14,524,757! 38,009,502} 35,770,603] 10,607,297 273, 894 187,586 
Niovemberspcaccurtcr ont: 12,377,106) 35,041,892} 29,698,037} 15,269,587 156, 225 243,451 
Decembern., 2 covets vcs 7,444,467| 27,674,726] 22,908,906} 25,108,695 151, 250 165, 940 
Pork. Mutton 
Months. ; Lard. eae Veal. Poultry. 
n process amb. 
Fresh. Cured. aheane. 

1926. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
JANUATY aase eels 6, 364, 532 7,871,409 7,459,314 2,154,756 4,868, 212 1,963,157 6,790, 965 
February...... 9,571, 847 7,596,171 8,923,146 2,705,069 4,466, 299 1,359,556 6, 167, 208 
Marche Seer 11, 955, 720 9,026, 637 8, 844, 399 3,447,469 3, 707, 686 839,876 5,751,137 
Aprils. sonidos oe 14,302,959 9,464, 480 8,044, 925 3,996,364 2,899, 879 615,409 4,745,719 
Mayiaad.aerions 16, 149,483 9, 268, 945 9,403,772 4,491,782 1,900, 047 662,515 3,380, 074 
JUNE shew ances 16,540, 700 9,869,830} 10,955,043 5,053, 359 975,807 660, 440 2,806,426 
Julysee eee 14,407,170} 11,391,571 8; 837, 685 5,173, 647 428, 507 931,951 2,080, 741 
AUgustiosdies cae 12,150,683} 12,078,037 9,977,510 6,002,379 514,370 1,073, 063 1,414,751 
September..... 9,811,678} 10,331,711 9,457,006 5,572,870 398, 836 1,188,123 1,105,230 
October........ 8,546,585 8,938,421 9,840,478 3,969,132 734,428 1,702,057 1,005, 224 
November..... 7,755, 644 7,949,572 9,414, 934 2,280, 794 2,480,919 2,213, 883 1,728,720 
December..... 9,181,206 8,180, 807 9,724, 060 2,410,479 4,918, 661 2,913, 620 3,981,163 

1927. 

January=cneeee 13,193,415 8, 298, 684 8,738, 204 2,798, 123 5,627,914] 2,947,452 7,794,072 
February...... 20,530, 247 7,325,791] 10,435,214 3,597,486 5,241,677 2,019,467 7,599,140 
March etcicne: 24,214,912 8,229,935) 10,292,739 4,496, 386 4,328, 787 1,293,061 7,007,929 
April staces cece 25,344,211} 10,126,247) 10,962,417 4,515,536 3,473,375 1,029,630 6,529,977 
Mayet eeetoer. 26, 893,534 9,418,780} 11,366, 673 5, 041, 263 2,448, 287 987,304 5,391,927 
VUNGS accents 24,292,300] 10,482,962} 11,935,224 5,772,349 1,807,161 1,122,662 4,515,671 
Julie atcteteo sere 21,781,423} 11,091,330 9,459, 030 5,979,494 935, 704 I, 153, 127 3,929, 752 
AUPUSb access 16,654,930} 10,245,194} 10,373,542 5,380, 725 703,050 1,249, 668 2,994, 753 
September..... 12,412, 641 9,101,069] 10,608,068 4,581,070 535,493 1,270,756 2,370, 801 
October........ 9, 243,311 9,050, 300 8,112, 733 2,999,525 1,109,012 1,315,499 2,239,214 
November..... 10,118, 609 8, 232, 117 8, 064, 884 2,354, 170 3,726, 007 1,700,084 2,401,320 
December...... 12,016, 648 8, 724, 259 7,403, 627 2,185,070 6,478, 566 2,144,507 3,950,574 
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5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. 


Bounties.—The only bounties paid by the Dominion Government in 1926-27 
were for the production of crude petroleum and of copper bars and rods. Bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, and on linen yarns 
in 1923. The total paid for lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to $1,979,- 
216 for 1,187,169,878 lb. of lead. For crude petroleum the amount paid in 1926-27 
was $549 on 73,161 imperial gallons, being at the rate of ic. per gallon. The total 
paid from 1905 to 1927 was $3,457,173 on 233,135,217 gallons. The bounty paid 
for copper bars and rods began in 1924-25, and in that year the bounty amounted 
to $14,552, being at the rate of 1jc. per lb. on 1,164,140 lb. copper bars; in 1925-26 
the bounty amounted to $14,822 on 1,482,267 lb. copper bars at 1c. per lb.; in 
1926-27 the bounty amounted to $164,242 on 9,326,360 lb. at 1c. per lb. and on 
9,463,826 pounds at 3c. per lb. Zine bounties were granted under the provisions 
of 8-9 Geo. V, c. 51, not to exceed $400,000 to July 31, 1920. The bounty paid 
equalled the difference between the standard market price of zine and 9c. per lb. 
There was paid in 1918-19 the sum of $108,563 on 10,107,704 lb. of.zine sold; in 
1919-20 there was paid $249,246 on 15,186,694 lb. and in 1920-21 there was paid 
$42,191 on 3,635,199 lb. The total amount paid was $400,000 on 28,929,597 lb. 

The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1927 was $23,201,317; of 
this amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,457,173 for 
crude petroleum (Table 22), $367,962 for manila fibre, $400,000 for zinc, $17,523 
for linen yarns and $193,616 for copper bars and rods. The Year Book of 1915, 
pp. 459-460, gave a description of the bounties that have been payable since 1883, 
as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties 
were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 
inclusive. 


22._Bounties paid in Canada on Crude Petroleum, fiscal years ended 1905-1927. 
ppestlimraascele aac GE ata Wea anes Sees We A a abe OP Ee eS Ee 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. 
gal. $ gal. $ 

T9OD Gad ee Sethe. erlade cies se 23,336,478 SHOSOLTNT IGLG = cssoyiaee tote sok ins ot: 6, 761, 885 101,428 
TQNG. item eineosesnieens 19,410,480 DOT UD (ML OE SE er wis cseuaruiyin</<) »ie/s1e) > 7,566,457 113,497 
BOOS 2 or wlsrnescicis o.ts.sisiniack 17,770, 205 DOO OOS ILO LO pres ise eee area ec oath 10, 812,482 162, 187 
LODE tee Cea coma secrete 2 26,081, 139 SOL OT 7llMOLO retest cca ricta peters 6, 887, 498 103,312 
19D aa cas tas. sve ctetarals seis. cue 17,379, 871 DEO A698 ODL, Sect nsees siewhats wieisieresds 6, 784, 333 101,765 
POLO ete trannessiesestietiiace cree 13,572,587 DOS DSU Gace west seme tie arses electeseue 6, 262,441 93, 987 
VOTE eit acts pare & sieintelnctelein crete 10,706,418 LOO SOG MIO23 cere eimcwtie cites sinveloter’ 5,948, 207 89, 223 
POLST Titec, dais kietie ee siviors ais 9,462,380 TAT OSG O24 ecrgscrrenter scien e sie alexis 5, 320, 636 79,810 
LOLS a eee aigch tecaje x ctevshore’sre 8,616, 767 TOO D5 OQ Accsrcnce ecleietcts em ster s 5,322,507 57,492 
5 A ae Ree eee nid 7, 834,219 DUD LSh O26 se karate oertege seals esis 2,261,487 16,961 
LUD ARAMA SABRE A Ses econ 7,685,127 1S AW Uy Para Pecan ate eI aRIDIC 73,161 549 
EOUG.3 Wisc cnecne ets alates v steraforels:s 7,278,452 109,177 | 

Motal cn. niente ee: 233,135, 217| 3,457,173 


a 


1 Nine months. 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and beyond, are in Canada a purely 
statutory grant and have been so from the first. The earliest Act is one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision is made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who are British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada passed its Act in 1826 and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union, a consolidating Act was passed in 1849, applying 
to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 
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The Patent Act as it now stands (13-14 Geo. V, c. 23), provides in section 7 
that ‘‘Any person who has invented any new and useful art, process, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter....not known or used by any other person 
before his invention thereof, and....not in public use or on sale with the consent 
or allowance of the inventor thereof for more than two years previous to his applica- 
tion for patent therefor in Canada, may... .obtain a patent granting to such person 
an exclusive property in such invention”. ‘The exclusive right in the patent has 
duration for eighteen years. 

The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing of Quebec. 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces of 
Canada, 3,160 patents were granted. The growth of invention is shown by the 
fact that in 1923 alone, 2,021 Canadian patents, a record figure, were issued to 
Canadians by the Patent Office. * 

Applications for patents in Canada from inventors in other countries were 
first received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents 
made to the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and 
the total fees amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually con- 
tinued to expand and the number of applications and total fees increased each year 
without a break from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications were received and the total fees 
amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, there were 11,406 
applications, with fees amounting to $438,690, as compared with 11,133 and $455,211 
respectively in 1926. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, the number of 
patents granted was 10,018, as compared with 11,001 in 1926, a decrease of 983. 
Of the patents of 1927, 6,962 or 69 p.c. were issued to United States inventors, 
1,232 to Canadians and 711 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany 
with 305, France with 194 and Australia with 131, came next in number of patents 
issued. Table 23 shows the distribution of the Canadian patentees for the years 
1917 to 1927 by province of residence. 


23.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1917-1927. 


Provinces. 1917.| 1918.} 1919.) 1920.) 1921.] 1922.) 1923.) 1924.) 1925.| 1926.) 1927. 

No. | No. |-No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |-No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island......... 3 3 - 9 2 4 9 7 2 2 5 
INO val SCOULAE ee neere eerie 29 18 21 29 29 22 35 41 26 30 19 
New Brunswick............... 29 14 22 33 14 21 14 24 24 21 
Qube Cases Neiec siete Meio ercien 287 220 I 072) 5312 1 8310276 | 480) S12) s02n 272 320 
CONTANIO.sncccnsite gobscaie evoke on 465 | 398 | 386 | 636] .708 | 508 | 845 | 673 | 559] 561 499 
ManitODa serv acct eters ont 84 91 66 86 | 118 75, || £68 83 66 68 89 
Saskatchowathace. a een 62 84 76 94 119 101 166 106 101 90 68 
Albortat* 22. Gist see eee 59 61 Tou LG S 127 96 | 155 | 123 95 95 82 
Bmpish@olum bia... ss eeee ce: 72 83 CON ET Sie LOS) 202 sme (45 e cae 129 

Territoriesand Yukon......... 1 1 - - 1 - - - - - - 
Totalit sno seercns Wont: 1,091) 973 | 875 |1,451 |1,645 /1,199 |2,021 |1,533 |1,302 |1,292 | 1,232 


It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of 
the number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 
1927, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. Thus, 
in this province, in 1927, one patent was granted for every 4,455 persons, the other 
provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being placed 
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in order as follows:—Ontario, 6,385, Manitoba, 7,270, Alberta, 7,520, Quebec, 
8,140, Saskatchewan, 12,285, P.E. Island, 17,340, New Brunswick, 19,575, and 
Nova Scotia, 28,580. 


24._Statistics of Patents applied for, granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1923-1927. 
Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Oe Ne SS SS Ee eee 
PA DOLIOR GIONS LOL DA LONbS teeter c.c-oc erelete sid aise sjors No. 10, 806 10,441 14, 834 alates} 11,406 
PRON TS PATO Zo sinnld cisas craobienlecleve es vlad = 12,542 9,000 9,508 11,001 10,018 
Certificates for renewal fees............2.0eeeee es 2,127 1,793 1,485 1,761 2,204 
CONGRATS GTARGCOGSr ast. os ,<1s5.0 cla ie slas Wake aloaraaiate s 452 415 392 396 397 
PRA ERINOMGE nya) tao eich yell ak ats esaiseis's ale: sree banal a 5,143 5,061 7,519 5,948 6,409 
WEGHPOCOLV OU MOG aor k we nerds peeeedslaea $ | 413,238 | 390,934] 474,614 | 455,211 438, 690 


Copyrights.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was passed by the Legislature 
of Lower Canada on Feb. 25, 1832 (2 William IV, c. 53). This Act was repealed 
and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada relating to copyright, passed in 
1841 (4-5 Vict., c. 61), allowing copyright to any resident of the province on depositing 
with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the work and printing in the work a notice 
of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act (5-6 Vict., ¢. 45), gave to a work first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom protection throughout the Empire. As at the time 
the United States had no agreement with the United Kingdom as to copyrights, 
United States publishers reprinted in cheap editions books copyrighted in the United 
Kingdom, and many such books naturally found their way into Canada. By the 
Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., c. 95), the Imperial Government made 
it possible for Canadians to secure these cheap editions on making provisions safe- 
guarding the rights of the British authors. This was done by Canada in 1850 by 
an “Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints of British Copyright Works” (13-14 
Vict., c. 6), and the duty so imposed was continued by the first Dominion Act of 
1868 (31 Vict., cc. 54 and 56), the latter Act authorizing the Governor in Council 
to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad valorem. on such reprints and to distribute 
the proceeds among the owners of the copyrights. 

By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (38 Vict., c. 88), 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claim and complied with 
the usual conditions. 

In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., c. 33), was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, giving to the Crown the right to accede to the Berne 
Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention, with 
the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining in any other country in the union 
the same rights as an author of that country: An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (as amended by the Act of 1923), which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1924, sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright 
and in section 5, its duration. ‘Copyrights shall subsist in Canada.........-. in 
every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was at 
the date of the making of the work a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign 
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country which has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the Additional Protocol 
ite ay or a resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the 
copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, 
be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death.’ Section 13 
provides that if at any time the owner of the copyright fails to print the book in 
Canada and satisfy the reasonable Canadian demand therefor, anyone may apply 
for a license to the Minister administering the Act, who may, if the owner fails to 
print an edition, grant a license to the applicant on fhe latter paying a royalty to 
the owner. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. _ 

This Act, as amended by c. 10 of 1923, restricting the ‘licensing sections” to 
citizens of Canada and subjects or citizens of countries which do not belong to the 
International Copyright Union, came into force on Jan. 1, 1924, and repealed all 
British Copyright Acts as far as operative in Canada and all existing Canadian 
copyright statutes. 


25.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etce., fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Copynightsregistenedsynnuss 4.4 eee eee No. 1,591 1,760 2,795 2,861 3,167 
Certificates of copyright.) ..........c..-.:--.. sf 217 567 2,509 2,600 2,935 
Trade marksreristeredas ss.) o..obenenieleenes Gr 2,521 2,310 2,900 2,203 1,828 
Industrial designs registered................0., re 390 422 478 525 376 
Timber marks registered: a. oe. eee s 17 17 22 12 18 
Assignments registered............cccececcecees ie 413 989 2,489 1,744 1,641 
Heesreceived; net © £70). 1) seen ee en once? 71,241 | 68, 847 75,917 79,927 79,239 


6.—Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas Inspection. 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures administration 
is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of industry and 
commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to the currency. 
Short weight, whether arising from fraud or accident, is identical in effect with short 
change. 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government, but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken 
to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
that passed in the session of 1872-73, the provisions of which closely followed English 
weights and measures law, but the system of weights and measures to be legally 
used in trade was greatly simplified. The Act established as the sole legal standards 
for Canada, the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, 
quarters, hundredweights (112 Ib.) and the long ton (2,240 Ib.), it provided a 
decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 
Ib. The only exception to this was the continued use of the old French land 
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measure, the arpent, in Quebec, and the use of the long ton (2,240 Ibs.) in the coal- 
mining industry. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub-multiples alone 
are the legal weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric 
system is legal for all transactions. ; 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation 
is an Act respecting Weights and Measures (52 R.S.C., 1906) and an Act to amend 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 75, 1919), the principal purpose of the latter being 
to make short weight and measure, for any cause whatever, a statutory offence 
[sec. 61 (a)]2 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada and 
equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the service was trans- 
ferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes 
of administration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of an 
inspector stationed in the larger cities throughout the country. The chief rules of 
administration are:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted 
to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed in use. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal year 1926-27 (Table 26). 


26.—_Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal year 1926-1927. 


Percentage 

Articles. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. _ of 

rejection, 

No. No. No. p.c. 
WWor tae, arc tte cerecisia o's oraialtavelcraiss':0 ale Shoiateraie viata sinister 97> 87,555 84,412 3,143 3-6 
Worehtn, 2 ObLIC.. 2. oc ck + elemiemirs :04 bo wapeyaeiee «were oe 2,530 2,498 32 1-1 
MIGASHYGHOL CODACILY:. «cose cnet oss cei aniw an sac tls 100, 533 100, 293 240 0-2 
Measures Of length. 2. <+.cne SEs cece Selsiesbeliele seine > « 11,193 11,162 31 0:3 
Millocanss tay erate scence eae ee ce wetia oiled eine se 88,613 88,598 15 0-0 
EGO GLOMUN CON GAINETS yeacers casa <taperane stains wars. devate © wiavei evens 24,518 24,502 16 0-0 
Babcock glassware (pipettes)............eeeee cree eee 50,678 50, 060 618 1-2 
MOABININE-COVICES fecal site net sees o clelneteiaisieintwicin =a esis > 31,089 29,406 1,683 5-4 
Weorshing migchinGs: a2. 7 eases «reine aie iseleeielsve rine ieein = 175, 564 164, 698 10, 866 6-1 
Weighing machines, metric........... 6c pee eee eee eet 948 922 26 2°7 
WP OG APE se otceinc ne raeie elacis oie wi slaiacanbcie cite a 573,221 556,551 16,670 2-9 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to $383,292, 
and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $301,438. 

Electricity and Gas Inspection.—The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers three Acts, the Electricity 
Inspection Act (c. 14, 1907), the Gas Inspection Act (c. 31, 1921) and the Electricity 
and Fluid Exportation Act (c. 16, 1907). 


aes These Acts are now consolidated as C. 212 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927. 
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The latest report of the Branch shows 392,493 electricity and gas meters 
tested in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, as compared with 376,774 in the 
preceding year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was 
$257,756, as compared with an expenditure of $174,461. The Branch also collected 
$358,072 as export duty and license fees under the provisions of the Electricity 
and Fluid Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $258. 
Statistics collected as a by-product of the administration of the last named Act 
will be found in the Water Power section of the Year Book. Here, however, may be 
given statistics collected by the Branch in the process of administration and showing 
the phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in the past twelve 
years from 505,597 to 1,314,428 (Table 27), the lesser increase in the gas meters 
in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 553,156 in 1927 (Table 28) and the number of cubic 
feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1927, classified as carburetted water gas, 
coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas and acetylene gas (Table 29). 


27.—Number of Electricity Meters in use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1927. 


Number. 


Years ended March 31. 


Years ended March 31. Number. 


505, 597 
517,629 
594, 737 
661, 403 
717,776 
743,468 
860,379 


28.—Number of Gas Meters in use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1916-1927. 


Manufac- Natural 


Years ended March 31. euredGas. Gas Acetylene.| Totals. 
No. No. No. No. 
EOUG soe ce ccke pana onhe ricci ied een CORSE eee eee 199,514 67,940 - 267,454 
LQG Sacco lo teveten oe aa He ek ee RE ees 314,915 55, 697 - 370, 612 
TODS ors ccelnats tl Mieeet ete eter ee ne ce te ee 325, 244 88,795 - 414,039 
LOO sic cats tre ReMeESI cetera sere eta eee eee ee 336, 388 91,056 - 427,444 
M9207 a leceict te nt enc oie er ae ee ee 350,777 85, 004 513 436,294 
92 Vara icahs Rest ee orate chee shore IE A tes Sets RN 361,479 98,494 577 460,550 
11S Pea erat es Nee ie ells Senapaely sane tla de a de 366, 840 101,785 430 469, 055 
DG 2S See yore cee a as El Po eT nn i atin 379, 459 102, 007 438 481,904 
QO ic donie BRETT he EA rE ee ees ee 390, 548 105, 804 425 496,777 
LCP ae CR Site een Mire. oh ee ee A ee 405,471 106, 861 404 512,786 
SCP etichs Seem tye ah ial! ate Ot gi Aen oe ele 443,067 85, 752 425 529,244 
1927. Susginen oe pe cha ction ae cee eee ee eee 462,496 90, 302 358 553,156 


29.—Number of Cubic Feet of Gas sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-27. 


| 

Years ended | Carburetted ‘ Coke Oven Natural Acetylene 

March 31. Water. Coal Gas. Gas. Gas. Ge Total. 

cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 

1920. ate eee 4,487,511,639| 6,787,370, 045 = 17,117, 100,328 1,669,650! 28,393, 651,662 
OQ Rae See. 5, 331,442,415] 7,096,221, 745 - - - - 
1A He nam ore 4, 668, 391, 857| 8,433, 860, 903 = 11, 289,592,401 1,005,000} 24,392,850, 161 
L928 Fe ae 6, 632,961,609] 7,637, 113,997 132,000] 12,238, 836, 883 1,165,395) 26,510,207, 884 
1924. 8 Vain toe 5, 214, 843, 290] 8,042, 882, 100 3,188,600} 14, 866,618,700 1,194,059] 28,128,726, 149 
ODD ene Fy 5, 254, 802, 700] 7, 824, 192,540 91,628,300] 10,525, 604,563 1,266,109] 23,697,494, 212 
O26: cs lcletecsmcre 4,835, 613,326) 8, 149,894,391] 1,449,794,500) 13,004,469,776 1,210,894] 27,440,982, 887 
LOZ] see 5, 804, 503,468} 8,405, 556,329| 1,049,978,000] 17,863,365, 700 1,247,108) 33,124, 650,905 


VII.-TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 9,519,000! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of the 
country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of 
Jakes Huron and Superior, the latter dividing the industrial region of Ontario and 
Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a 
population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like 
our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, 
cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes 
were the chief avenues of transportation and these were closed by ice for several 
months, the business of the central portions of the country was during the winter in 
a state of stagnation or hibernation. The steam railway was therefore required 
for the adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking 
up with the economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian 
West, and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the 
newer transcontinental railways has helped to give the country breadth—a fact 
which in another decade, as settlement fills the extensive areas thus opened up, 
will be more evident than it is to-day. 

Railway transportation, though in many parts of the country essential, is 
nevertheless expensive, particularly in recent years, and for bulky and weighty 
commodities. Hence new enterprises have either been undertaken or are under 
consideration for improving water communication, such as the new and deeper 
Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between 
Montreal and Quebec, and the utilization of the Hudson Bay route for the trans- 
portation of western grain to the British and continental European markets. 

Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and from the economic 
point of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so 
vast and so thinly peopled. The post office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. That the use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in pro- 
moting social intercourse among the dwellers in rural districts is evidenced by the 
fact that in Ontario alone 99,649 or 29 p.c. of the passenger cars registered in the 
province were owned by farmers in 1926. The press, again, assisted by cheap 
telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through the mails all over the country, 
has been of great use in developing national sentiment. To sum up, it may be said 
that the progress of modern inventions, not least among which is the radiophone, 
has immeasurably improved living conditions in both rural and urban communities 
throughout the Dominion. 


1 Estimated population, 1927, 
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In the introductory section is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of Government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not govern- 
mentally-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and func- 
tions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent subsections deal in 
order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor 
vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the post office. 


I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
have in the past fifty years shown in Canada the same tendency toward consolida- 
tion and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly”, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effi- 
ciently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country.’ The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway Companies. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control, so far as railways within the sphere of action of the 
Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been in recent years extended to 
cover various other means of transportation and communication. A brief summary 
of the history and the functions of this body follows. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there also 
exist in several of the provinces bodies which undertake among their duties the 
supervision and control of local public utilities, operating under the jurisdiction of 
the provinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the 
Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the 
construction, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their 
rates and their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a 
Commission of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintend- 
ence over all Quebec corporations other than municipalities “that own, operate, 
manage or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of 
telegraph or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over 
a railway, street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery 
or furnishing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public’’. 
In Nova Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and in 
Manitoba there is a Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in 
the three other western provinces these same duties are performed by provincial 
Departments of Railways. : 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more con- 
cerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibi- ~ 
tive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with 
railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members consti- 
tute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty question to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a. rate which prevents her good- 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regue 
lation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
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ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommend- 
ations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1926, 90 p.c. of the 
applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 
mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. ‘The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the © BDpUsane 
needs no permission to present his appeal. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but necessarily 
by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision to 
the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind or 
. vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1926, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 8,941 cases. Its decision was appealed in 89 
cases, 49 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 40 to the Governor- 
General in Council. Of the appeals (with 3 still pending), 10 of those carried to the 
Supreme Court were allowed and 3 of those to the Governor-General in Council. 


II.—STEAM RAILWAYS. 
1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns, Quebec, 
and La Prairie, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal and 
New York. A second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847, and 
a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles 
of railway in all Canada. 

Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The result 
was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and Toronto in 
1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére du Loup 
in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, from Portland, Maine, to the 
Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, on the completion of 
the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles) 
and the Midland system (473 miles) were also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 
1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern railway, were taken over by the Grand 
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Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication 
with the railways of the United States. In the 1870’s the gauge had been changed 
from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ 83’. 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830's. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to con- 
struct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with branch 
lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews 
to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, and 
in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. _ 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and pro- 
tection for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to 
complete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain 
it efficiently. As a matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885, the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887, the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick railway, the 
Columbia and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal and 
Lake Maskinongé in 1892. , 

The Second Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
second transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Company, chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
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Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific, and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. By securing 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments it was enabled 
to complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road, opening up in Ontario 
and in the West large undeveloped areas which are now in process of settlement. 


The Third Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—Before the 
continental ambitions of the Canadian Northern were generally understood, the 
question came up of building an additional transcontinental line. About the end 
of the century, the Grand Trunk began to look with envy at the large and increasing 
revenues drawn by the Canadian Pacific Railway from the great Northwest. In 
1902, the Grand Trunk submitted to the Dominion Government a proposition to 
construct a line from North Bay to the Pacific coast, provided that a grant of $6,400 
and 5,000 acres of land per mile should be made. The Government, in 1903, sub- 
mitted a counter-proposition that the line, instead of terminating at North Bay, 
should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the easterly section from 
Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased to the 
Grand Trunk for a 50-year period, the railway paying no rent for the first seven 
years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 43 years. The western 
half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the Grand 
Trunk, the Government guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of 
construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and $30,000 per 
mile on the mountain section. This proposition was accepted and construction 
commenced on the National Transcontinental and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate:— 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the commission to be 
relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New York, 
Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, were 
originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, William 
M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed to take 
his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton 
and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. 
Their recommendation was that the public should take control of the Canadian 
Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk proper, and that 
they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, 
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such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1926 are described in a special article, “The Origin 
and Growth of Government-owned railways in Canada’, appearing on pages 660 
to 667 of this volume, and illustrated by tables dealing with capital expenditure 
physical operations, earnings and expenses, and the growth of the railway debt to 
the public and to the Government. 


2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington railway in England on Sept. 
26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the steam railways of the 
world had increased to an estimated total of 754,992 miles in 1925, of which figure 
289,383 miles were state railways. Of the enormous total, nearly one-third, or 
249,398 miles, was in the United States. Canada was second with 40,352 miles 
and British India third with 38,579 miles. Germany had 35,744 miles, France 
34,361 miles, Russia in Europe, 35,528 miles, Australia 25,368 miles, Great Britain 
24,342 miles, Argentina 23,429 miles, Brazil 18,703 miles, Mexico 16,443 miles.' 
Of all the countries in the world Canada had the smallest population per mile of 
her railway lines, viz., 230. 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single years 
for each year from 1835 to 1926 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 16 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 1890’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1915 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. The mileage in the different provinces is given 
for recent years in Table 2. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1926. 


Number | ee ber a ean 
= of miles 7 of miles of miles 2 of miles 
Years. Fi Years. Be Years ce Years. tn 

operation. operation operation. operation. 
1,863 aoe || LOO waves sree 19,431 

1,994 S460 Tul) LO0bieae, coe 20,487 

2,065 OS Aeal ta 0 Sere aio Sees 21,423 

2,146 TOMO TON I SLOO Toren 71 22,446 

2,189 LOT 73 NOLQ0S oases -c'es « 22,966 

2,189 PART OBT NOOO Mereerern i « 24,104 

2,189 POPU LO 10 eevee cree 24,731 

2,240 PAGS LOleeeen ces 25,400 

2,278 TONG 23h LON 2 Aero 26,840 

2,278 | PST LSE eee ere 29,304 

2,270 HOVS3S) || Ole Neen 30,795 

2,524 14,564 || 1915.00... 34,882 

2,617 15005 LOG Serer 36,985 

2,695 16e 6270) LOI Aerts r= 38,369 

2,899 LBRO T Tall LOLS iirc ener: 38, 252 

3,832 16,270) ||) 1919) eee ei 38,330 

4,331 116-050)" LOO wee ee a = 38,496 

4,804 165.8705] 19200 7.3.8 3.) 38,806 

5,218 17, 260)|) 92M rte cee 39,192 

5, 782 P7565 7a Lote ceteris 39,360 

6,226 195340") L028 eee 39,665 

6,858 AS W714) NODS tera 40,061 

7,194 TS6O88)l|| [O20 ve eee mre = 40,352 

192 06% Soh..4 40,353 


1From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statistics of the United States of America, 1926, pp. 41-43. 
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During the year 1926, 440 miles of new line were opened for operations, but 
owing to the shortening, abandoning and reclassification of lines and the leasing of 
track to electric lines, the net increase was only one mile. In addition, 107 miles were 
under contract at the close of the year, 55 miles of projected line had been surveyed 
and 204 miles of line had been completed but were not yet in operation. Construc- 
tion was most active in the province of Saskatchewan, as will be seen from Table 2. 


2.—Steam Railway Miléage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1919-1926. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 


miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 


Prince Edward Island 279 279 279 278 277 276 276 276 
Nova Scotia. 1,435 1,438 1,452 1,451 1,447 1,427 1,427 1,426 
New Brunswick 1,993 1,816 1,948 1,948 1,947 1,942 1,935 1,935 

uebec 4,877 4,941 4,971 4,920 4,919 4,882 4,797 4,767 
Ontario 10,987 | 11,001 | 10,976 | 10,940 | 10,957 10,947 | 10,908 10,870 
Manitoba 4,193 4,403 4,417 4,527 4,521 4,520 4,540 4,296 
Saskatchewan 6,141 6, 220 6,296 6,438 6,518 6,942 7,056 7,268 
Alberta 4,354 4,474 4,557 4,567 4,784 4,818 4,965 | 5,048 
British Columbia 3,892 3,916 3,968 3,960 3,966 3,976 4,117 4,072 
Yukon 100 69 58 58 58 58 58 8 
In United States. 244 249 270 273 OH 273 273 336 


38,496 | 38,806 | 39,192 | 39,360 | 39,665 | 46,061 | 40,352 46,353 


Capital Liability—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1876 to 1926. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. 
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3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1876-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1926. 


Years. 


Stocks. 


$ 


180,955, 657 
182,578,994 
191,331, 767 
192, 674,553 
189,956, 177 


199,527,981 
214, 468, 465 
269,092,615 
285, 077, 822 
312, 182, 162 


317,141, 948 
324, 128, 738 
327,493, 882 
332,559, 672 
338, 177,386 


339, 769, 786 
344, 400, 282 
371,877, 287 
361,760,508 
361,449,590 


361,075,340 
367,611,048 
378, 151,790 
391,300,360 
410,326,095 
424,414,314 


Debt. 


Funded 


$ 


76,079,531 
79, 676,382 
83,710,938 
81,151, 628 
80, 661,316 


84,891,313 
92,487,932 
102,134, 295 
109,310, 963 
141,370,963 


169, 359, 306 
194, 801,553 
228,617,728 
251,675, 226 
266, 885, 707 


292,291,654 
305, 120, 200 
307, 225, 888 
327,003, 803 
330,785,546 


336, 137, 601 
348, 834, 086 
354,946, 865 
362,053, 495 
373,716, 704 
391, 696, 523 


Total. Years. Stocks. cee Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
257,035, 188) 1902..... 460,401, 863 404, 806, 847 865, 208, 710 
262,255,376] 1903..... 483,770,312 424,100,762 907,871,074 
275,042, 705)| 1904..... 492,752,530 449,114,035 941, 866,565 
273 ,826,181)| 1905..... 526,353,951 465,543,967 991,897,918 
270, 617, 493)| 1906..... 561, 655,395 504, 226,234! 1,065,881, 629 
284,419,294) 1907..... 588,568,591) 583,369,217) 1,171,937, 808 
306,956,397] 1908..... 607,891,349 631,869,664] 1,239, 761,013 
371,226,910) 1909..... 647,534, 647 660,946, 769| 1,308,481, 416 
394, 388, 785)| 1910..... 687,557,387 722,740,300} 1,410,297, 687 
453),55351251] 1911. .... 749 , 207, 687 779,481,514] 1,528,689, 201 
486,501,254] 1912..... 770,459,351] 818,478,175) 1,588,937,526 
518,930,291!) 1913..... 918,573,740 613, 256,952] 1,531,830, 692 
556,111, 610)| 1914..... 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761 
584, 234, 898) 1915..... 1,024, 085, 983 851,724,905) 1,875,810, 888 
605,063,093) 1$16..... 1,024, 264,325 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 774 
632,061,440) 1917..... 1,089, 114,875 896,005,116] 1,985,119, 991 
649,520,482) 1918..... 1,093,885, 495 905,994,999} 1,999,880, 494 
679, 103,175) 1919..... 1,100,301, 195 914,823,515) 2,015,124, 710 
688,764, 311]} 1919..... 1,104,409, 122 931, 756,484] 2,036,165, 606 
692,235,136) 1920..... 1,323,705, 962 846,324,166] 2,170,030,128 
697,212,941) 1921..... 1,372,545, 165 792,142,471] 2,164, 687, 636 
716, 445, 134) 1922..... 1,415, 623,322 743,653,809} 2,159,277,131 
733,098, 655!| 1923..... 1,385,080,426| 1,879,593,6121| 3, 264,674,038) 
753,353, 855)| 1924..... 1,401, 263,285] 2,012,602,3281| 3,413,865,613! 
784,042, 799)| 1925..... 1,378, 706,860} 2,092,374,0491| 3,471,080,909! 
816,110,837] 1926..... 1,381, 762,345] 2,179,186,5871| 3, 560,948,932! 


1Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 
Provincial railways. ; 


4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1926. 


Names of Railways. 


Alberta and Great Waterways............e0.se0eee: 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Algoma Eastern 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western 
Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay 


TTS GON ANT. Peres Senet ot PEA ity besten amen SS 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co. 
Canada and Gulf Terminal.......... 


Cumberland Railway and Coal Co 
Detroit River Tunnel 


DOMINION MANLICE. Sa. Sanaa cies WAscrasameine aa os 


Eastern British Columbia 


Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia........ 
Hesnx POrtainal yas sn eee eke abi caior mamaecittdss oeee 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Fredericton and Grand Lake 


Greater Winnipeg Water District.... 


Her 


International Bridge and Terminal Co 
Kent Northern 
Kettle Valley 


eford 


Lacombe and North Western........ 


1Canadian lines only. 2Including capital of leased lines, 


Single : : 
Sap Capital Gross Operating 
a ae Liability. Farnings. | Expenses. 
Miles. $ $ $ 

285-80 7,450,000 285,427 310,220 
332-44 25,391,5132| 1,897,173 1,740,315 
85-41 5, 226,500 831,803 519, 390 
104-31 6,598, 675 236, 768 251,888 
Nees bee ee 69-45 2,150,000 89, 248 115, 231 
90-32 4,978,879 185,196 120, 708 

= 1,502,500 - - 

38-10 1,740,000 126,530 96,971 
379-73 37,630,000 | 24,345,822 14, 340, 865 
20, 708-0812, 435, 728, 316 2/225, 547, 8521) 190,173,2711 
13,861-501| 731,641,8612)197, 636,215 149, 713,398 
85-31 3,841,724 62,917 143,029 
25-33 } 10,710,465? 312,627 268 , 652 
33°75 4,295,000 133,925 133,319 
32-00 1,311, 268 220,496 169, 224 
3-26 21,000,000 - = 
288 -36 8,481, 500 1, 685, 882 1,577,955 
14-00 |, 420,000 “53,390 68,118 
423-24 14, 930, 887 946,558 857,810 
21-00 1,120,000 326,877 224, 232 
209-70 7,332,000 1,560,315 999, 120 
31-10 605, 000 104, 186 74,814 
92-00 1,807,658 93,569 96,537 

= 1,600, 000 =2 = 

1-06 300,000 - - 
27-00 60,799 33,477 32,458 
346-19 15,960,000 1,887,020 1,468,655 
71-56 2,579, 745 64, 859 67,842 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1926—concluded. 


Single 


F - Capital Gross Operating 
Names of Railways Ses Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. 
Miles. $ $ $ 

Lake Erie and Detroit River.........s..c.-2+-.0e+e - 4,400,000 - - 

Lake Huron and Northern Ontario.................. - 1,190,000 - - 
Maine Central fan .ce 2 aa eee een a am ticae 5-10 88,934 17,884 20,208 
Manitoba Great Northern....2.y50.2065.+0-+-000: 15-78 2,066, 000 35,701 55, 741 
Maritime:Coal ‘andvkly:iCo. cee ae ee 16-40 3,760,600 118,562 84,510 
Massa wippi: Valley. 00s 00 \ueere Se ree el 2 800,000 140,409 145,211 
Midland Railway of Manitoba...................6-- 6-40 4,800,000 471,172 415,877 
Montrealiand Avlanticiae= aya eee 184-60 5,518,0002) 1,808,250 1,665,026 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel....................... 6-15 1,263,000 124,116 97,218 
Napiervilledunction= een coer eee eee 28-45 600,000 696,277 588, 653 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard.........-.2-e0.+i.dsees: 54-84 2,846, 800 100, 898 109,431 
New Brunswick Coal and Rly. Co........0......0.0- 59-20 1,597,041 43,500 92,762 
Nipissing Gentrall sae. > een ihe a een Be es 32-00 - 66,529 96, 767 
Ottawa and Newsy orkaina hse eco gcet ee 56-82 2,100,000 290,296 407,720 
Pacific ' Great: Mastern = aan se geese see een 360-80 53,696,399 473,918 747,420 
PereiMarquettes(ani@anada). ese.) ee ee 199-04 3,000,000 | 5,608,444 3,060,500 
Quebec Centraleet kee on Veg ee ee Ts ee 330-93 11,575,010 3,210,981 2,412,119 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern..................... 190-78 7,000,000 779,181 847,568 
Quebee'Orientalss 2). ee. gue ene Sa ec ys eee 98-15 2,284,702 345,376 320,187 
Quebec Rly., Light and Power Co................... 25-37 5,816,030 569, 228 482,586 
Roberval and Sagionay., nero ane eee ee 37-00 3,330,000 582,716 398, 215 
RutlandeandsNovyantss see ees ee eee 3°36 200,000 4,054 5,103 

St. John’s Bridge and Extension.................... - 433,900 - ~ 

St. Lawrence.and Adirondack...................... 46-14 2,155,567 | 1,214,017 787,521 
Sydney and Iouisbrng 2h sae re ee ee ee, 78-18 4,321,113 | 1,375,809 1,214, 676 
TLSmiscouatay...wvriste wey we eee ee nee «LS pee 113-00 3,856, 336 424,807 316, 904 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario!................ 388-50 30,440,245 | 4,937,400 3,633,516 
AM AVOSHE SVC IM SIN oer ses Sw 5-08 60,000 82,320 60,875 
Foronto; Hamiltoniand Buffalo.’)..2..........2... 99-95 10,695,000 | 3,094,432 201lo a0 

Van Buren Bridgze:Co ieee, nee sa OF alee 0-36 500,000 - - 
Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern................... 230-43 23,500,000 751,373 654, 725 
Wabash lye Govin'Ganadarw es ee ee - - 7,563,972 5,203,016 
Totalee.O3 a: =. ee eee --...| 40,352-81 |3,560, 948,932 | 493,599,754 | 389,503, 452 


5 ones and operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 2Included with Quebec 
entral. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics —A summary of freight and passenger 
traffic statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings will be 
found for the years 1911 to 1926 in Table 5. Especially notable is the decline in 
the number of passengers carried in recent years, the numbers in 1925 and 1926 
being the lowest since 1912, when the population of the country was much less 
than at the present time. This phenomenon is generally attributed to the compe- 
tition of the automobile and motor bus on the improved highways of the country. 
Similarly the figures for the tonnage of freight carried have not risen in proportion 
to the expansion of the volume of production in the country. Tonnage carried 
reached a high point in 1918 and 1920, and although the figure for 1926 is higher 
than for several years previous, it is still below the high level of the peak years. 
This situation is not unconnected with the increase in the use of automobile trucks, 
though the consolidation of the railways is also a factor, since freight is less often 
transferred from one railway to another. For better measures of freight traffic 
see “‘tons of freight carried one mile” in Table 8, also the totals shown in Table 11. 


The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. Before the war it was generally held 
that, on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equip- 
ment, a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. 
of its gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet interest on capital invested, 
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whether in stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improvements. 
The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating ratio, and 
in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70.90 p.c. The new conditions of the 
war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, swelled the operating 
ratio in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 
97-18 p.c., since when there has been a gradual decline, 1926 showing a considerable 
improvement as compared with 1925, with an operating ratio of 78-91 p.c., as 
compared with 81-70 p.c. While gross earnings increased by $38,000,000, due to 
increased traffic in products of the mines, forests and manufactures, operating 
expenses increased by only about $17,000,000, resulting in largely increased net 
operating revenues for 1926 and a reduction of nearly 3 p.c. in the operating ratio. 


In Table 6 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the last four years, the 1926 figures showing only slight 
increases, compared with 1925, in the expenses of operation, in spite of the 
increased volume of traffic, but a considerably increased expenditure on ways and 
structures and equipment. The earnings and operating expenses per mile of line 
and per train mile are analysed in Table 7. 


5.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
Ratio of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1911-1919, and calendar 
years 1919-1926. 


Norr.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 
and for 1901-1910 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


— 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Wiens in iyaite Passergers| Freight Gross Operating | expenses 

se opera- males carried. carried. Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion receipts. 

No. No. No. Tons. $ $ p.c 
+A 0 Ch een REN ACIS 25,400] 89,716,533] 37,097,718] 79,884,282] 188,733,494 131,034,785 69-43 
1 RR aie ones 26,727| 100,930,271] 41,124,181] 89,444,331] 219,403,753 150, 726,540 68-70 
FONG sch sie cuss ea a2 29,304] 113,437,208] 46,185,968] 106,992,710) 256,702,703 182,011,690 70-90 
ROS cts oe tee 30,795| 107,895,272} 46,702,280] 101,393,989) 243,083,539 178,975,259 73°63 
1OLS Ss ety epees ute 35,582) 93,218,479] 46,322,035) 87,204,838] 199,843,072 147,731,099 73-92 
LOLG cebu ne tarts Sas 37,434| 111,075,890] 43,503,459) 100,659,088] 261,888, 654 180,542,259 68-94 
1 (1 Gee cee a 38,604] 115,797,100] 48,106,530} 121,916,272) 310,771,479 222,890,637 71-72 
POTS Rau cease nh Gay 38,484] 109,857,560] 44,948,638) 127,543,687 330,220,150] 273,955,436 82-96 
TOL OA eae. aaah ae 38,501) 103,832,835] 43,754,194] 116,699,572) 382,976,901 341, 866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dec. 31)...... 38,663] 107,053,735} 47,940,45€| 111,487,780 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-22 
19206 inet 5) eee 38,976] 117,384,819] 51,318,422] 127,429,154] 492,101, 104 478,248,154 97-18 
1921 ( oe) ee 39,363] 104,652,167] 46,793,251) 103,131,132) 458,008,891 422,581,205 92-26 
1922. ¢ Veter: 39,360| 107,625,144] 44,383,620} 108,530,518) 440,687, 128 393,927,406 89-39 
1923; Ie eee 39,665] 114,010,698] 44,834,337] 118,289,604) 478,338,047 413, 862,818 86-52 
1924( “ ) 40,061] 110,134,782} 42,921,809} 106,429,355] 445,923,877 382,483,908 85-77 
1925"¢ * * Egat 40,352] 109,388,725} 41,458,084] 109,850,925) 455,297,288 372,149, 656 81-70 
26° ) 40,353] 113,538,876] 42,686,166] 122,476,822] 493,599,754 389,503,452 78-91 


6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways for the calendar years 
1923-1926. 


Items of Expenditure. 1923. 1924, § 1925. 1926. 

$ pace $ p.c: $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Ways and structures....... 83,501,064| 20-18] 78,051,798} 20-41] 74,015,637) 19-89 81,095,525] 20-82 
HWagtinment.. ks cia ese: 92. 255,094| 22-29] 85,107,990] 22-25) 86,120,493) 23-15 91,824,825] 23-58 
Traffic expenses............ 14,160,804] 3-42] 15,219,062} 3-98 15,380,361] 4-13] 16,113,495) 4-14 
Transportation............ 205, 264,233] 49-60| 187,813,639] 49-10] 180,875,593] 48-60 184,027,865) 47-24 
General expenses...........| 18,681,623] 4-51} 16,291,419} 4-26 15,757,572) 4-23} 16,441,742) 4-22 
OCR acct eee = 413,862, 818|100-00) 382,483,908) 100-00 372,149, 656/100-00] 389,503, 452/ 100-00 


a ee 
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7.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per mile of line and per 
train mile, for the years ended June 30, 1914-19, and the calendar years 1919-26. 


Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Years, earnings. expenses. earnings. | earnings. expenses. 
Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
191A SES PR ee ee 7,894 5,812 2,082 2-253 1-659 
A ERs e ee eee CSR SA ee ee RAE 5, 616 4,152 1,465 2-144 1-585 
TOG eee rete sate ere ee eae ee eee oe 6,943 4,823 2,120 | 2-358 1-623 
RONG eetgacite Seer neki Seek Ligh oe aha cca 8,051 5,774 2,277 2-683 1-925 
AOS Soe Sere Me eee ee Pee 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
TOTO aa Grete ee eee ee ope 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3-292 
AGID (Dees) CONF Re ite eo Pe ceed ae 10,568 - 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 
1920 ga ye Mekhi ear se ee 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
BI (ee ON) he a tee ae adie ake enh ak 11,636 10,735 901 | 4-376 4-038 
BDI Sas) saci retin ite Beceem 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3-660 
LODO, wattle Mere Rey ni 2, ee eo ig 12,059 10,434 1,625 | 4-196 3-630 
LO2S Wie STR RS! cal Me. RE aye. 11,131 9,548 1,583 | 4-049 3-473 
pA SE SES Regn tah ieee eee ee plese ah 11,283 9,222 2.061 4-162 3-402 
L9OZG Hera 1) ee Cee 12,232 9,653 2,579 | 4-347 3-431 
i 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 8, showing among other things a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-036 cents in 1921 to 2-71 cents in 1926, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 56 in 
1926. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 0-987 cents in 1923 and 1-043 cents in 
1926, the increase in the latter year being accounted for by the smaller percentage 
of low-rate grain traffic rather than by any increase in freight rates. In this table 
there should also be noted the tendency toward an increase in the average length of 
the freight haul and the increase in the average train load from 353 tons in 1914 to 
508 tons in 1926. As a result, the revenue earned per freight train mile was higher 
in 1926, at $5.30, than in any year since 1921. 


8.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 


1914-1926. 
PASSENGERS. 
. Number of fess 
Number of pees of passengers a is 
Years ended June 30. passengers Pass oe carried one mile e eke 
carried. eae per mile Bee ied 
one mile. aS per mile. 
| No. No. No. cents. 

IOLA eee Foe On te eT ReGen 46,702,280 | 3,089,031,194 100,309 2-027 
LID. re eto nat eet teeny eee dens teat k | 46,322,035 | 2,483,708,745 69, 802 2-021 
1916: rae eS ees eee mY ee 43,503,459 | 2,727,122,648 72,611 1-954 
TOUR aap cc nemeh ne Ae On aoe 48,106,530 | 3,150,127,428 79,829 1-946. 
ANS hn oo oss op EE ee 44,948, 638 3, 161,082,402 82,140 2-122 
I9D1GT Soo a ee eee” 43,754,194 3,074, 664,369 79,859 2-557 
1919 (Dec 3 1) econ ah) ee eee ee 47,940,456 3,658, 492,716 94,625 2-631 
£920" (0 eae eee Re ee eee ee 51,318,422 | 3,522,494,856 90,376 2-916 
LP tal amet nal PSR TA ew vl ade oped 46,793,251 2,960,583, 955 75,219 3-036 
1922 cued tee | BER . SRR alee 44,383,620 | 2,814,113,531 71,497 2-820 
LYE € tal A adhe DG Ee Hades MEA le Fi 44,834,337 | 3,076,341,444 77,558 2-760 
19 24s( 9 AAEE ESS ae, ee eae eee 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 71,699 2-790 
1925 GRE oe lana eer eee 41,458,084 | 2,910,769,047 72,134 2-690 
1920 ATP ds oe ee ee 42,686,166 | 2,998,952,309 74,320 2-710 
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8._Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
1914-1926—concluded. 


PASSENGERS—concluded. 


Average Average Average Passenger 

Tesreenied bine it: receipts passenger number of revenue per 

per journey passengers passenger 

passenger. inmiles. ~ per train. train mile. 

$ miles. No. $ 

Te A aR CRC OC ae EIKO Or rata es Conor 1-328 66 59 1-185 
TUNE Eere occoss Slate eictare oie ewe aes eas Oe Set 1-083 54 50 1-016 
GEE AR 2) abet star attal. ecnepe tie at's 1-083 55 53 1-042 
ROG. te ee ee Scns tase oe Scho wales 1-140 59 59 1-160 
SOT Rite Speers arroaloiee eros cieen vices s 0 ace acne 1-492 70 64 1-709 
RM See op cPetacstararatcya are serra eee toes 1-796 70 63 2-012 
SOIGRCDE OH L.e. sem.s Sie shmis Staei fs * 2-008 76 70 2-259 
TOP cm yh ae OR oe eee 2-002 68 64 2-360 
ROPER ti PE )inaety othe alestars Sai othe ath 1-921 63 57 2-300 
TEDBLY ie Mei eRe ee ener Cael Ime 1-790 68 55 2-100 
CDR Los «Sie daa es a aa oh ar Deen ae 1-900 69 58 2-270 
PODS NS BO) See sene se utates a oe 1-870 67 53 2-130 
Te eae ee EN cca csiaigadew 6 ae Sepia 1-890 70 55 2-120 
ORG Meta e eer tes ee ac moses 1-900 70 56 2-210 


eo 


FREIGHT. 
. Tons : 
Tons of = as *t e carried one Eroeas 
Years ended June 30. freight the aa mile per ot ton 
: carried. one mile. pea per mile. 
tons. tons, tons. tons. 
1 IC gaa Hao ee Ree SOD Saar REED Org 101,393,989 |- 22,063,294, 685 716,359 0-742 
POU e tae eticlaie ce otetarcveve «.cicmicidiaieresletmueys'' 2 87,204,833 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 0-751 
OE seins srescheusts hysteresis eisleys esque oe piaisot ate 109,659,088 | 28,195,364, 264 753,202 0-653 
I fuel 9 aie aay Sekt cre ROHR ATCT PROD ORE Te 121,916,272 | 31,186,707, 851 807,948 0-690 
BOER ea ee cacae ce fensrecie yes wiaievareets o's 127,543,687 | 31,029,072,279 806,285 0-736 
AU RR RP AR et ean e aes oon OO OT hs 116,699,572 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
POLO (TOG L OU) este resin ye esis ol oysters 111,487,780 | 26,950,598,322 697,064 1-003 
4926.(: ~~“ Deere ae oe Se eee see cs 127,429,154 | 31,894,411,479 818,309 1-071 
ADzint ee Wika se cine Wieto tte vrs out 103,131,132 | 26,621,630,554 676, 311 1-200 
een ek Vers tte crear cre steerges aenvedot erste’ = 108,530,518 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1-039 
LO Ame Wen aactes = ete ack ses 118,289,604 | 34,067,658,527 858, 884 0-987 
Gt th Oe SL al eee eg er rae 106,429,355 | 30,513,819, 106 761, 684 1-019 
102%: {> £9 i be eC RES RTA SeT OA TTT 109,850,925 | 31,965,204, 683 792,159 1-012 
1926.¢° —“* Be Seemera a rareron ages epteies hee 122,476,822 | 34,153, 466,033 846,388 1-043 
a 
Recents Average Average Average ee 
Years ended June 30 per ton length of | train load load freight 
% Yenled freight baul in net per loaded piss 
ae: in miles. tons, ear mile. aaail 
ile 
$ miles. tons, tons. $ 
EY: BA See do ROAST nt te eT cr SOT 1-614 217 353 19-18 2-619 
DDG tics eStore re eer rece vesaae easels 1-520 202 344 18-43 2-279 
1 ee Cierny See ee en aoe COO AICO CRTC 1-679 257 411 20-91 2-686 
BOUT. cote cele e rcs etc iee ce ciate siecle eidigst ete 1-766 256 436 22-24 3-006 
TOUS es PA etic ato re cnteiatsias sur ciatelotaas o> 1-789 g 243 457 23-10 8-359 
EA Pi coh nists wate ce testis Sesto te el ereinlalia sto csraers 8ua;'r 0) 2-286 238 442 23-46 4-256 
POLO LCIDOCROL sear cts oer hs cclaiias wen ee 2-427 242 434 22-21 4-358 
MOOD IRE i iris. tcmseta ple astarjars ous e wearer 2-680 250 457 23-05 4-892 
isa ¢ )ROh aan or ib dog eciccnceiec tare 3-100 258 447 22-12 5-370 
1922. Ge” if Jie Ee SINS ere reyerehal esrteaienys 2-910 280 481 23-03 5-000 
“EAL iat ale TN Sap cla ee ee eerie enh ie ice 2-840 288 502 23-42 4-950 
1 Oe ei oe er 2-920 287 483 22-77 4-920 
TOG SE a) ete ere b a clora te, ccaie Gen ai5;41> 2-950 291 507 22-55 5-130 
RN vn clearest eM tc, Sec vox aie re a 2-910 279 508 22-36 5-300 
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Railway Wages and Salaries.—The number of railway employees and the 
amount of their remuneration are naturally affected by the volume of traffic, 
which tends to rise in periods of active business conditions and fall in times of 
depression. The volume of traffic is also very directly affected by the size of the 
grain crops in the West. Thus in Table 9 it may be observed that the number of 
employees reached a maximum in 1920, a year of great business activity, and since 
then has been highest in the year 1923 when the crops were very large. The number 
of employees for 1926, when allowance is made for changes in their classification, 
shows a continuance of the downward tendency of 1924 and 1925, in spite of increas- 
ing traffic, an anomaly no doubt due to increasing efficiency of operation such as 
is secured through larger locomotives and heavier freight trains (see Table 8). 


The amount of salaries and wages also reached a maximum in 1920, but, as 
will be seen from Table %, the wage bill increased from 1914 to 1920 to a much 
greater extent than the number of employees, viz., by 160 p.c., while employees 
increased by only 16 p.c. Since 1920 there has been a slight recession in the wage 
level, for in 1926, when the figures are made comparable with those of previous 
years, there were 11 p.c. fewer employees than in 1920, while the wage, bill had 
dropped 16 p.c. But salaries and wages still absorbed 51-37 cents out of every 
dollar of gross earnings as compared with 45-97 cents in 1914. 


9.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages and Ratios 
of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1914-1919, and for calendar years, 1919-1926. 
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Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years ended June 30. Employees. and gross operating 

wages. earnings. expenses. 

No. $ p.c. p.c. 

159,142 111, 762,972 45-97 62-43 
124,142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09 
144,770 104,300, 647 39-82 57-95 
146,175 129,626,187 41-85 58-34 
148, 493 152,274,953 46-14 55-59 
158,777 208,939,695 54-56 61-12 
173,728 233,323,074 57-10 61-92 
185,177 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
167,627 | 247,756, 138 54-09 58-63 
165, 635 233, 294,040 52-94 59-20 
178,052 253,320,005 52-96 61-21 
169,970 239,864,265 53-79 62-71 
166,027 287, 759, 752 52-25 63-85 
174,2661| 253,412,4241 51-373 65-031 


a ee ee a ee eee 

1 Owing to changes in classification, the figures for 1926 include 8,792 employees with salaries and wages 
of $9,075,602, engaged in outside operations and in classes not included in previous years. The ratio percent- 
ages are also affected by this change. 


Mileage and Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the mileage and the rolling stock 
of the steam railways of Canada are given for the last six years in Table 10. The 
figures given may be supplemented by the statement that between 1920 and 1926 
the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 tons to 36-494 tons, of flat 
cars from 33-459 to 35-511 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 36-812 
tons. The average tractive power of the locomotives in use in 1920 was 31,112 
Ib. and in 1926, 34,473 Ib. Of the locomotives in use in 1926, 29 were electric, 
while motor passenger cars numbered 60. 
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10.—Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1921-1926. 


Mileage and Equipment. 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 1926. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Mileage and Engines. 


Miles in operation (single track)......... 39,192 39,360 39,665 40,061 40,352 40,353 
WO CRAMER ICI TOs gaye ners eran cess ere 3S totes 9,755 9,892 9, 680 10,012 9,579 9,716 
Miles of industrial track..... seesie ooo vise - = - = 1,555 1,591 
Miles of: double track. .6..55. cess eee ee 2,629 2,608 2,591 2,619 2,615 2,620 
ERP IMOGNASGse ne eer Sh cae Mes oe. = «ies 6,027 5,958 5,897 5,857 6, 752 5,679 
Passenger Cars. 
Td Shed oo aoe ee eee ro Tet 2,218 2,057 1,968 1,981 1,960 1,698 
RICE ASSO ORE eee oscseiais Gs ens aie wiavave le «= 552 514 429 419 426 409 
COTES OUI CINE i alee ele ae a ee ae 350 348 424 426 430 398 
Renny rr ari hie ae oie We aise icpee mn > s/o eel 677 697 704 703 704 668 
TOTES aS Se ar Ate aS Bee aCe ce Era 223 209 194 196 198 198 
BT EUTLO Eee OTE tel se eet cans avs wie oh ooh 173 194 223 243 249 255 
PO IGG ToT ee ote tere ccsiiele (fer ieinua tase ei ee aya 645 640 675 819 822 893 
Baggage, express and postal............. 1,807 1,803 1,859 1,855 1,843 1,850 
WUQEOTICAES 1 eyes tare anaunes = aire ans = 28 28 42 57 60 
OUST) Oooh Seance o ter ori Ser Ee ha Sit 122 310 281 165 150 149 
Freight Cars. 
LS re ae cia ae Re ae Ie ap eG rene 161,259 158, 622 159,276 155, 656 154,527 150, 499 
4D Eg re eee ldeneeclooe co Sapa aARERseio rs 24,391 24, 186 23,321 22,748 22,308 21,631 
Sy uf eR eats Sle as im ad epics etree 12,585 11,542 12,204 12,335 12,025 11,746 
(OCALA AS 1) sche te ea aint aoe arn ace Oe 20,079 20,557 22,854 23,486 23,445 23, 663 
AMATI Sed ee a anne, Se TORN a eRe One 413 405 438 453 466 456 
AK Safi ere) deg ee ee Moun aa ae TS 7,012 6,463 6,504 6,329 6, 286 6, 616 
MOURA seca ee eter the eit eaeicce a 2a ofararan 5,824 6, 800 5,017 5, 156 5,170 6, 644 
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Commodities hauled.—Statistics of the commodities hauled in the years 
1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, show that in 1926 there was an increase over 1925 of 
10,597,307 tons in the total hauled (Table 11). In fact, the revenue freight carried 
in 1926 created a record for Canadian railways, being 3,000,000 tons more than in 
1918 or 1923 and 5,000,000 tons more than 1920, the highest previous years. Mine 
products were the chief factor in the increase over 1925, accounting for 6,700,000 
tons, due principally to increases in coal, ores and concentrates, and gravel, sand, 
etc. There were also increases of 1,100,000 tons in forest products and 2,100,000 
tons in manufactures and miscellaneous merchandise. In this last class, refined 
petroleum products, motor vehicles and paper each reached the highest point on 
record. Agricultural and animal products showed little change from the previous 
year. 
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eee 
11.—Commodities hauled as Freight on opin Railways during the calendar years 
1923-1926. 


Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more 
railways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the similar table in 


previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 5 in this section. 


Products. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
Wiheat..csomat  actice teh oo eee oe ee ey 


LOUISE rch aes ee eee ere eatron tte ae 
Otherimilled productsysa tert ae cot ne eee 
ay and Scr a wWisacr eet, Petar a, eee eee 
Cottons; eek eee eh ees ee ee 


FLOTSOS te 5.3 ees Moen, cee eae 


SCE D Eco to ee eens CL UE CE ee ee 
EL OSS vie aarti ro eee ok A ee 


Mine Products— 
ANtNTACITS COal st a aaee eee cna oe 
Bituminous coal 
Lignite coal 
Coke scape seer ce Reh SePRe aoc ae! Sek Me eee 


Crude potroleumiv-peeer to oa eee ey 
Asphaltamitce sceuran herent. eee 
Salty 2ohe weeks a eee eeee Coenen 


Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood...........-....-..... 
SLOSS ETON RIE 0D TEN Pe 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products............... 
Sugars Jerome coe yc eee eee ee een 


Brick and artificial. stones,.) eee ae 
Lime and plaster sew etree oe eee 


1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
12,307,178) 10,093,223} 11,544,921] 11,866,705 
875,156 665, 996 605,108 683, 330 
1,910,011 2,193,245 1,797,319 1,533,970 
611,915 888, 393 1,090, 653 1,089,949 
261,173 424,461 213,526 239,520 
130, 804 206, 588 208, 809 170, 445 
102,510 90,571 103,500 112, 747 
2,523,578] 2,498,955 2,264,128 2,355,056 
1,480, 967 1,695, 207 1, 630, 834 1,836,571 
878,765 934, 639 781,700 953, 387 
142,030 109, 653 165, 244 158, 267 
338,512 300, 444 281, 817 296, 829 
382,648 496, 805 474,587 535,541 
501, 936 522,603 624, 830 674,991 
208, 960 261, 747 282,363 276,100 
579,610 671,443 705,754 765, 508 
23,235,753] 22,053,973] 22,775,093 23,548, 916 
79,430 86, 281 80, 743 89, 224 
714,420 701, 849 708,672 694,373 
53,374 61,169 62,139 64, 850 
270, 222 348,073 368,781 334, 169 
654, 316 613,460 526,991 488,925 
249 , 236 290,124 318,506 324,999 
346,187 342,973 289,739 249,982 
90, 536 86,354 79,114 93,257 
162, 292 152,539 158,618 162,135 
247,799 265,169 288,464 300, 112 
60, 352 60, 212 53,453 56,773 
187,042 166,338 173,523 171,191 
115,383 114,549 106, 307 101, 955 
3,230,589} 3,289,090} 3,215,050) 3,131,945 
7,469,506} 5,566,972} 4,671,262) 5,572,730 
18,235,940] 14,435,856) 13,658,438] 14,525,052 
338, 555 386,277 360,077} 2,746,285 
1,004, 753 755,608 1, 231,360 1,412, 647 
585, 909 145,173 443,316 587,337 
2,130,069 2,150,417 2,400,002 3,249,471 
89,056 116,950 127,388 97,750 
4,368,124] 4,621,754) 5,129,861 6, 454, 541 
898,476 399,111 363, 009 358, 945 
314,186 556,720 431,955 597,774 
123,113 145,682 200, 587 283,511 
341,215 313,661 353, 840 365, 812 
462,177 556, 269 659, 047 494,185 
36,361,079] 30,150,450) 30,030,142 36, 746,040 
3, 067, 687 2,959,938 2,943,927) 3,506,801 
213, 843 201, 293 159,971 170,038 
3,890,395] 4,082,635] 3,773,247 4,111,139 
7,048,467 6,203,228} 6,660,412} 6,864,011 
621, 897 517,808 614, 048 613, 844 
14, 842,289] 13,964,902) 14,151,605 15, 265, 833 
1,574,358} 1,679,068 1,820, 215 1,976,456 
676,592 803,028 744, 562 639, 394 
634, 118 368, 937 350,595 401, 859 
274, 026 212,931 122,902 116,129 
1,655,763 1,018,315 1,333, 646 1,560, 885 
622,243 480,497 566,155 663 , 753 
1,112,944 1,059,479 1,101,135 1,160,063 
942,633 811,945 867,373 935, 649 
436,344 371,317 446,771 412,529 
86, 407 113,105 98,741 103,556 
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11.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1923-1926— concluded. 
Products. 1923. 1924, 1925, 1926. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous—concluded. 
Agricultural implements and vehicles other than 


Stn Pa Sie in ee ok 4 Bree 0 Spe AS 2 Sa ee Se 279,036 220,427 330, 609 423,709 
Automobiles and auto trucks.............0+2.0.-- 1,101,683 1,056,032 1,568,091 1,800,791 
ERGGSONG ID SGOUS ao see cele s oe aiee Se eats eo ers 111, 844 73, 254 80, 818 81,012 
ARREST ORE tence he ae wad areal soles pie ose vs are iojat are wre 81,258 77,478 82,876 95,998 
can ANG DEVCLACGd.. so 2.u so as celedsiadidencdme.ss 177,572 221,932 253,399 268, 700 
mEDAROr Ss TAMING sc. cetactee siesta s Aoere caida e's 273,341 285,181 338, 762 332,614 
Paper, printed matter, books... 0.....6<608s050005 1,771,653 1,764,943 1,932,500) 2,124,925 
PIMA ERIND cee rc ec ere hve oes kone a tibia ntenratac'e 1,417, 265 1,348, 725 1,721,326 1,693,673 
Bash (rash, frozen, ‘Cured, CtC.)..cacevevercnss ses. 110,541 101, 889 99, 208 117,694 
MSPS RTAT SA US Sete Nascar a eaten Sc Kaw ators hea ware xe 7,260 5,947 9,268 6,221 
Canned goods (all canned food products other than 

7 DYN) 0 a ne ee encanta ape e ataeee 337, 231 373,758 376, 023 390,162 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous............ 6,916,833} 6,014,472 6,179, 743 6, 800, 087 
WADROMANGING Joh a cece tat arcts scan te ek ee oe 3,939,775| 3,638,630} 3,975,275] 4,423,313 

TROLAM ee eo ea rasa tutes ete es 24,540,720} 22,101,290) 24,399,993) 26,529,172 
GrandyTotal tes. o..s ook eae ernie 102,258,933} 91,599,6391| 94,624,5991) 105,221,906 


a ee 
iTraffic on the Thousand Islands Ry., 48,503 tons in 1923, 39,934 tons in 1924 and 52,716 tons in 19235, is 
not distributed, but is included in the totals for the respective years. 


Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some form 
of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in 
opening up the country, though it sometimes led to the railways holding large 
tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been 
homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 12 shows 
the areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of 
the Dominion Government. The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1926, amount- 
ed to 47,184,189 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1926, as shown analytically in Table 13, the total value of such aid 
granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government 
railways (I.C.R. and P.E.I.R.), amounted to $225,467,753. Of this sum, $176,- 
693,510 represents aid granted by the Dominion Government, $33,360,615 that 
granted by the Provincial Governments, and $15,413,628 that granted by munici- 
palities. Table 14 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given 
to private railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest there- 
upon. These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, 
generally from British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would 
otherwise have had to be paid. The total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1926, 
was $484,536,819. 
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12.—Areas of Land Subsidies granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and 


Provincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1926. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
Alberta Railway and cal: Cope ssi on ee ne ee 1,096, 218 
Alberta andiiGreat Waterways allway Cod.acke: ses ne cree tn ee ete eee ae 25515 
Canadian Paeme Railway Co. \G@aainiling). en. oe ec eee te ee 18,198,014 
@algaryzand Hdimontonelvatlweay © annie ee cee ae nee eater ie ee 1,818,017 
Great NorthiwWest Central Railway i Gore. ca-cs.. sure Ge ee ene ee eee 320,000 
Manitoba Northwestern Lai wave Gon aaa: eine ceeee tier ame eee ee ne eee 1,501, 244 
ManitobaSouthwestern Col; Railway Gor... <2. . ke oe ru ee ee 1,396, 800 
Saskatchewanand. Western Railway Co gene. asec oto ee cee eareeeeicee eee 98, 880 
CP R= Souris (Branehe etek et beied Shak 8 od Secon ere ee rere tek Na ee ee 1,408, 704 
C¢.P. Ris Pipestone Extensions Souris branchio sesso. ne cee aoe 200,320 
Canadian ‘Northern’ Railway i@os ac ie ne.crs ac cern tren trae ven oe ior see es OL ea 3,315,421 
Manitobatand: Southeastern’ Railway.@or-uce or uncs sone ae ee 679, 294 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co.................. 1,624,113 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Co.l........ 0.00. cece cece ccc ecceeeeee 3,910 
Grand Trunk. Pacihc: Ratlwayec Ove, seri Gino ene nrc eee tack to ee ee 10,162 
Grand trunksPaevfic BranchuliinesiCovlewreenes a rek aoe eee ee eee 1,815 
Loverna Westerly Branch, Canadian National Railway!..............0.-e0ccecccccecceeceee 43 
Total by Dominion Government................... 0.00.0. c cece cece cen eeaees 31,675,470 
160,000 
1,788,392 
2,085,710 
3,241, 207 
British Column wae cere ears bain Lead wire Rekety te tica tras apc ted Son eae 8, 233, 4108 
Total'by: Provincial Government8 9 0sssc9 eas decease ee 15,508,719 
Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments...........................-- 47,184,189 


1For right-of-way purposes. { 
province. %Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia and Western railways. 


2Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of this 


13.— Analysis of the Total Financial Aid given to Steam Railways up to Dee. 31, 1926. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
A $ $ 
@ash subsidies-= 5. aeecr se cis oe oe 11.8,,600;:799|Cash subsidies ..2.0. cc-.oe lean ceteee 33,060,615 
Subscription to shares...............-- 300, 000 
WOans Ase eas. Me. ee 5 ee eee 15, 142, 633 SSS 
: Totalo.-2) 35 dock ee eee 33,360, 615 
Paid to Quebec Government........... 5,160, 053 
By Municipalities. 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R..... 37,790, 025 
Cashisubsidies! We. 2. a0 phlantne eee 12,988,128 
Subscriptions to shares.............. 2,425,500 
Totaly e ac ates teen eee 15, 413, 628 
Total...) he. Ses ce ee 176, 693,510 Grand Total.............. 225,467, 753 


14.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincia! Governments, as at 


Dec. 31, 1926. 


Amount 
Governments. Outstanding, 
Dec. 31, 1926. 
: $ 

New Bruns wicks daccty. o<xagt ath cove dee ion Bo deere agate ae ea eee 8,028,977 
LETT eye Pre escheat ENS a UN SN CO all a |i al ah te atc ea yo Bie ha 14, 000 
OTA TIO APR ys ea a0 SEN Cree he Se EAN Ge ange 2G ied ee eile eee 7,859,998 
Manitoba tga st ehets isin Be cans Peis (aetays fe ek PERS Cea CU oe ee 24,389, 892 . 
Baska tehe wan weemacretats Meets tte Ae we IST ae ier ls eR Retail cD Bc eR ami er 17,904, 062 
ATR ORES, ce, cetera trae gine Saas Sel Shed isc Ah Tek RE Sp in ik aa 35,488,128 
British’ Columbia, ose Asc ee icccrcn cae ce ec canteen eet ene eees 45,186,000 
ie Total Dy Provincial Governments) - oo. eee ne eee ee rae ae eae 138, 871, 057 
Dominion Governinent Saison ctetias sates Mesa era es te Ra oe 345 ,665,7621 
Grand) Total es ee eat heioet oe oO RE eT ee 484,536,819 


1Does not include $216, 207,141 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 


Railway, on which interest and dividends are 
bonds held by the Government. 


guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor guaranteed 
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Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others 
killed and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1914 to 
1926 in Table 15, and in a detailed analysis for 1924 to 1926 in Table 16. Attention 
is directed to the reduction since 1914 in the number killed and to the increase 
in the number injured. It is probable that injuries are much more completely 
reported than in the past, especially in the case of employees, as a result of the 
recent workmen’s compensation legislation of the provinces. 


15.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others killed and injured on Steam Rail- 
ways, years ended June 30, 1914-1919, and calendar years 1919-1926. 


Nore.—For the years 1888 to 1913, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
Years. ——_——— _|———————_— —— 

Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured.) Killed. | Injured. 
TE ASRS Lees Ue ee oe ee 27 415 224 3,161 349 463 600 4,039 
“ita BS eS ete eRe ere eee 17 336 115<\5 02,575 247 362 379 eral 
1a ae, sla lle CONROE Ieee See ees 20 309 174 4,332 274 337 468 4,978 
Pie ey abe OE Spe ste acme 24 438 209 4,596 219 401 452 5,435 
LE a ye Re a 32 344 178 5,352 200 393 410 6, 089 
Pile DRS) ee. Sse eee 36 307 174 5,432 176 412 386 6,151 
TOR eens rar ele Shel ste a= iziarere os1005 34 392 197 6,349 209 476 440 7,217 
TEL ON, Spent 0 Regn a aS 29 421 167 7,719 197 480 393 8,680 
(PASS Me 2 ee ceteris Seas 5 259 156 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
st 77 re Pat ae ec oe oe Ty sece lt 369 122 8,361 208 517 341 9,247 
1G ted Stee. Se ah tov cs oats 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 
EO NAL Se nota & Set A enna 19 432 127 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 
Apap aera slacta ane, ¢ cisgerriera1 oa nin 5 401 105 8,256 199 642 309 9, 299 
ODOR Eat eos MR acta & <reuse 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 11,706 


16.—Number of Persons killed and injured on Steam Railways in the calendar years 
1924-1926. 


(A) In AccmpENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CaRs. 


1924, 1925. 1926. 
Items. aa Pa es eee eae 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. 
Description of Persons— 
PPOSSENSELR. Spe ete a ci ate sw ees Fos Seon 19 401 5 374 20 375 
BTR Y COS. ce wpisisioreioisios ere aiale min/s = = Py 105 2,350 82 2,158 102 2,141 
EE TESDASSOTS, Soi tees oie) aja Soin wicioln 15) 2:0". 104 154 107 131 149 137 
INON=EESPASSETS fnce 5 cicteeae afsielsig o vksia.cieis 105 270 91 419 153 410 
Postal clerks, expressmep, etc......... 1 22 - 13 - 5 
PG GAR rr scree aes moa 334 3,197 285 3,095 424 3,068 
Description of Accident (Employees and 
Passengers )— 
Coupling and uncoupling.............-- 6 186 5 167 9 141 
OATES ee en Oe Se SR a seen as 10 153 5 181 25 122 
PP RETITINOT Gc gp ie asaya ea tpg 14 271 12 173 10 228 
Parting Of GAIBS ss oy let eine = = 47 1 50 2 25 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 2 35 1 18 - 13 
Falling from trains or cars...........-- 19 319 7 272 25 255 
SUDA PINS Ol OF OLE soni wc ow eveininnasein = ms 10 358 12 376 10 319 
SErHCK DY TrAMS, OUC coc ioiie S oo 2 wiciniei nin 45 107 42 100 32 86 
Overhead obstruction.............++-- 2 33 1 is 2 25 
OATES YEAR ey aie eee oe Ree ens 16 1,242 1 1,177 7 1,302 
SOCAL Co oe scan oer IAs in ive ie iealsee 124 2,751 - 87 2,532 122 2,516 
(B) In AcciDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM Movement or TRAINS, LocoMorives oR CaRs. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 
Description of Persons. SS SSS SSS eee ee 
Killed. | Injured: | Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 
Stationmen 14 fot acne esa sane aan 2 507 1 459 1 690 
PSR EMON Lice, sonia eeskvaie oo v.e ee elaa ime s/o) 1 2,471 8 2,344 9 3,621 
Trainmen and Trackmen.............++- 6 2,265 9 2,169 8 2, 684 
(Other eI plOY COR eke sc iote wig sc sae nonees 13 1,269 5 1,126 7 1,486 
IRaRBGN SOLS: sini nae eae aero ala Sas SS 2 - 3 = 27 = 71 
RS Ee aod coe ney ot ene eee Ser eee 6 68 1 79 10 86 
Total 28 6,611 24 6,204 35 8,638 


48773—42} 
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3.— Origin and Growth of Government-owned Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
railway, opened in April, 1875, had since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental railway from 
Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company for a period of 50 years. On the failure of the company to take over 
the operation of the road when completed in 1915, the Government itself undertook 
its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railway, which, by the above default of the G.T.P. Co., was isolated 
from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent 
years, including the New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island railway, which forms 
the mainland connection of the Prince Edward Island car ferry, the International 
railway, the Moncton and Buctouche railway, the Salisbury and Albert railway, 
the St. Martin’s railway, the Elgin and Havelock railway, the York and Carleton 
railway, the Quebec and Saguenay railway, the Caraquet and Gulf Shore railway, 
the Lotbiniére and Mégantic railway and the Cape Breton railway. The Saint 
John and Quebec railway, in New Brunswick, and the Inverness Railway and Coal 
Company’s lines in Cape Breton are operated under lease. The Hudson Bay 
railway, which had 332-5 miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, was declared to be 
comprised in the Canadian Government railways, and until 1926 was operated 
to a limited extent by the board of directors of the Canadian National Railways. 
In that year, as a result of the decision to complete the road, it was returned to 
the Department of Railways and Canals until completed. 

Tables 17 and 18, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the Canadian 
Government Railways and their operating finances to Mar. 31, 1927. In Table 17 the 
cost of the Quebec Bridge ($21,706,664), also $18,000 of miscellaneous expenditure, 
are not included in the total of capital expenditure. In Table 18 they are included. 


17. Cost of Construction, Operation Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Kailways for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 19¢1-1927, and before Confederation. 
Norz.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. 


—————————SSS 
Operating 


Capital Operating surplus (+) 
Years, Expendi- Expenses, Revenue. or 
ture. deficit (—). 
$ $ 3 $ 

Before Confederation..............0..esseecee 13,881,461 - - - 
PS GSS LOO LA eames cicrere eect ora 114,091,210 81,391,472 73,226,382 — 8,165,090 
SEU i oe OC is A Re ee eR aly 3,922,989 5,739,052 5, 218,381 — 525,671 
DOOD saree pete torsfoleisian Stila be eos oe ale Slee a 5,386, 611 5,861,099 5,918,990 + 57,891 
MOOS sre bot terereorer eit case Bess erable 3,083,681 6,474, 134 6,584,599 + 110,465 
foe arses I ae ales eatin, ore ia at irae 2,619,060 7,599, 959 6,627,256 — 972,708 
Baye are SURE Or PROUT CTI ta naan 6,125,482 8,906, 154 7,050, 892 — 1,855,262 
LI0G Seria aete : cee Cae ee. ee 6,102,566 7,893,653 7,950,553 + 56,900 
LOOT MOSS.) ante ES ee eee cn ee 7,174,370 6,328,746 6,509, 186 + 180,440 
UES cnc OME eine eatin ti ae an et eae A 23,684,005 9,595,295 9,534,569 ~ 60, 726 
LOOT sceucccie tare exerts ce tee eR OIOEE 29,414, 227 9,764,587 8,894,420 — 870,167 
1910 Saco ds one ree ee ns Sate ke 21,505,976 9,095,904 9,647,964 + 552,060 
LOTT 3.5 cee ot ene ae etna. crx Oo eee 24,532,466 10,037,879 10,249,394 + 211,515 
1D 12 -dciceis wrevedinniok > tare hoe Sarcasm a 23,108,806 11,074,853 11,034,166 - 40, 687 
LOND iS Sanat secs Soh cit ee eons ote ee 17,375,968 12,499,926 12,442,203 - 57,723 
LOT EG capa le tar. hcanralee Ae ee ete Mates i 21,628,095 13,559,225 13,394,317 — 164,908 
D915 wo: Fact coe Ree eee 22,115, 664 12,474,454 12,149,357 — 325,097 
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17.—Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 1901-1927, and before Confederation—concluded. 


EET DY AOU CT 


Capital pecday od 

apital . surplus (+) 

Years. Expendi- oo Revenue. or 
ture. oP , deficit (—) 


$ $ $ $ 
21,153,255} 19,407,380 | 18,427,909 | — 979,471 
12/003,650 | 25,795,907 | 23,539,759 | — 2,256,148 
34,699,417 | 33,400,460 | 27,240,957 | — 6,159,503 
40,193,181 | 43,889,626 | 38,013,726 | — 5,875,900 
11,593,148 | 48,194,710 | 41,402,061 | — 6,792,649 
5,096,535 | 43,770,971 | 36,814,350 | — 6,956,621 
‘| 4,553,638 6,326, 800 2 | — 6,326,801 
ACr. 1,052,293 5, 695, 669 2 | — 5,695,669 
7 ae eee 315,944 a e ce 
Fe? cet ah RS ee Cr. 37,499 = = z 
Wrest Fh Cah ste M -siNvespieajien Cr. 40,580 20,5873 2 2 20. BS7 
[26 OS OEE REN ee See 2,828,344 13, 8328 Sears acy} 
eR Bie 0% fis A itee oe 477,059,275) 444,812,335 | 391,866,392 | —52,945,943 


1Less $40,000 received from Saint John city for the Carleton Branch railway =$477,019,275. 
2Revenue applied against operating expenses. 
sExpenditure on Port Nelson terminals. 


18.—Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1927. 


eee 


Expen- 
Railways. ditures. 
Canadian Government Railways— $ 

Intercolonial Railway System— 
Canada Bastern Railway.......-.cse-cecseeecce ees renccecscreerecaseseeeseceseses 819,000 
@ape Breton Railway... 2.2.2.2... csc cececse renee esc se re ceceneeetsecsnsresecesces 3,860,679 
Drummond County Railway.........c.cce eee ese e cece renee cnet eeneenrcngeeecreces 1,464,000 
Fastern Extension Railway.........-.esccecccccecceeeer ences resececesceesenenes 1,324,043 
Montreal and European Railway.........ceceeee cece reece cece eee e een eeeeseeens 333,943 
Oxford and New Glasgow Railway...........:e.sceee eee e seen teen cee n eens er eens 1,949,063 
HiteroGloninl FAT Wayne conse chaser sn esis e aisieie oisiersiejearal= = siete nie nsieinieie.cinin eine «lay 136,826,448 
Total Intercolonial Railway system............- cece eee cece erect ete een anes 146,577,176 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway...........seseeeseeeereeceenenee 861,848 
Prince Edward Island Railway.........--cseceeecee cece cere ence ee enter scene rer ceeees 13,276,674 
International Railway of New Brunswick.............-.eeec cree eee cece tener e ee eeeeees 2,963,022 
National Transcontinental Railway...........eccee cree cece eter e enter een eeeareceneces 169,294,877 
Moncton and Buctouche Railway...........seeee eee c cece cence teense ners ees eereeeeres 293,067 
Salisbury and Albert Railway............cseeececeecncee rece e cers een cen en cseseeee ease 437,648 
SE Martin's Railways ces cones ct cle oe Rhee se ccc eu cbeccnse cies cilvivwewsieivie tes esse esse cies 302,046 
Elgin and Havelock Railway...........-cesecee cence nese reer eee ere cst cess seeece sees: 135,029 
Yorlc and Carleton Railway... ....ccssccnccccenscseres sete eececcaneertcserccsesrce: 59,749 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway........--sseceseeceee eee eee e nec eete scenes teen ececees 7,772,911 
Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway............+seeeeee seer ect e eee eeee Pee: 711,767 
Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway..........2eceeeee ee eee cence teen eee ees sors 360,008 
Cape Breton Railway extension..........seeeeee eee r eee e eee tenet reer eees e 107, 647 
PidsoniBay, Railways ceecs cas. Seis sock ee teens orgie defense ease rin tac riemaelsereries 17,295,893 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock)........-.- 0. seeereeeee seen eee n eter ences 35,906,043 
Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneouS)........--.6+:eeeee erent eect ence ces 345 
iSiehec Bridpe c.eb tase cesta sscoer eds cwerceceessen- cee ewrecesevsen=acecrerenenese: 21,706, 664 
Miscellaneous SUSPENSE. ....,..2.c.02cecce cece cet eecesereenseccreesesersecssenccseeees 3,862 
Total Canadian Government Railways...........0ccee cece ener tence renee eeeees 418,066,276 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 
Canadian Northern Railway.......0..--seceeccccec cece enc cseeeecseseeeneescecseencees 10,000,000 
Annapolis and Digby Railway...........sescceee renee sees tence cena rere cane rset eeees 660, 683 
European and North American Railway.........-+sssseeeeeese ester etree seen ees oe 88,363 
GT sesa Coa rea RW rece le oie rarer ctale crime 218 8 on eiar~ eis nfalsjnsnve.alol¥ wisiejoie'e\e}aisie/minin.e.#.c/e)eieieinia.ei= 208,510 
Carleton Branch Railway..........cscccsecsccerses coctessesseectesceesceercererces 48,410 
Gamndsan Paciiicl Ramla yes) oe sone on ea cise = alate wale civic intense nisin sieiun's wipieleie oisiereis/eib tle min/eiciaie 62,791,364 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelson and Churchill terminals. ..........---sseeeeserereeeees 6,257,471 
Yukon Territory Works, Stikine-Teslin Railway.........+:seeeeeeseeeeseeer testes eee: 283,324 
WAT Gaetan arene ct aes oe ciao eraraiatnss/a\> tein © cleo a0 sje:0ie)a/e’n si nie slbinisiw a1@ir/+is{n/n pininieiacsin.e ici 250,000 
Governor-General’s Cars... 71,539 
Miscellaneous expenditure...........2-sscceccescceceeccresenererssreceescseeccaserenes 18,000 
Grand Total Capital Expenditure. ..........--... eee e cere eer ee reece eeeeees 498,743,940 
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Canadian Northern Railway.—In pursuance of an Act passed in 1917 (7-8 
George V, c. 24) and an agreement entered into under the Act, the Government 
acquired the entire capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
except five shares issued in exchange for Canadian Northern Railway income charge 
convertible debenture stock. Having thus acquired control, the Government, in 
Sept. 1918, appointed a new board of directors of the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. This board, under Order in Council of Nov. 20, 1918, became also a board of 
management of the Canadian Government railways, with all the powers theretofore 
vested in the general manager of the Canadian Government railways. The use of 
the general term ‘Canadian National railways” to describe both systems was 
authorized by Order in Council of Dee. 20, 1918, the corporate entity of each system 
being, however, preserved. The Canadian Northern system, at the time of its 
acquisition by the Government, had a total mileage of 9,566-5. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific—During 1916, 1917 and 1918, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific received advances from the Government, totalling $19,639,837, to enable it 
to “carry on’ during difficult times. Towards the close of the fiscal year 1918-19, 
approximately $950,000 of the $7,500,000 authorized in the estimates of that year 
remained unexpended. The company desired to use this to pay interest on Grand 
Trunk Pacific debenture stock, but the Government insisted that deficits in opera- 
tion should have priority over all other charges, and made the remittance conditional 
upon that understanding. As a result, the company notified the Government 
that it would be unable to meet the interest due on its securities on Mar. 1, 1919, 
and unable to continue operation of the railway after Mar. 10. Accordingly, 
the Minister of Railways was appointed receiver from midnight of Mar. 9, and for a 
time the road was operated apart from the Canadian National railways. In 
October, 1920, the management was transferred to the Canadian National railways, 
in connection with which system it is still being operated. The receivership was 
terminated by Order in Council of May 27, 1927. 

The Grand Trunk.—The desire of the parent organization, the Grand Trunk, 
to be relieved of its obligations in respect of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk financial difficulties, led to negotiations early in 1918 for the taking over and 
inclusion of the Grand Trunk in the Government system of railways. These 
continued until October, 1919, and resulted in the passage of ¢. 13 of the 2nd session 
of that year, an Act to acquire the Grand Trunk Railway system. This legislation 
provided for the sale and purchase of the preference and common stock, the value 
to be determined by arbitration. After many difficulties and delays, recounted 
in outline on pp. 602-3 of the 1926 Year Book, the arbitrators made their award 
on a majority vote, and an appeal by the Grand Trunk shareholders against this 
decision was dismissed by the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council 
on July 28, 1922. 

Consolidation and Reorganization of the Canadian National System.—The Grand 
Trunk arbitration finally disposed of, steps were taken to consolidate the various 
railways under Government operation and control. In October, 1922, the Grand 
Trunk board and the Canadian Northern board gave place to a single Canadian 
National board, to which the former Canadian Government railways were turned 
over for management and operation. The unification of the Grand Trunk and 
Canadian National railways was provided for by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, 
which also brought into effect the Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway 
Company and respecting Canadian National railways (c. 13, 1919). This was 
followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council establishing the head office of 
the Canadian National railways at Montreal, Que. 
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Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1926, was 22,189.43. Including the Central 
Vermont, 492.52, and the Thousand Islands railway, 6, controlled by constituent 
companies but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 22,687.95. In- 
cluding 183-63 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 22,871.58. For conveni- 
ence of local administration and operation the system’s steam mileage is divided 
into four regions:—the Atlantic, lying east of Riviere du Loup and Monk, Quebec; 
the Central, lying between the last-named points and Current River, at Port Arthur, 
and Armstrong; the Western region, extending from the head of the Lakes to the 
Pacific; the Grand Trunk western lines, American mileage between the Detroit 
and St. Clair rivers and Chicago. The mileages, in the above order, are 2,879.15, 
7,601.73, 10,717.84 and 990.71. Of this system mileage, 20,791.83 is owned, 1,221.32 
is leased and 176-28 operated under trackage rights. 


The Quebec bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., the longest in the world, and carrying a double track railway and 
accommodation for pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian 
National Railway system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National (including the Central Vermont) railway operation for the years 1925 
and 1926. 


19.Caradian National Railways! (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1925 and 1926.” 


== 
Items. 1325. 1926. 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trainse cs ccc sere - aisles += close! eie’alalsintel- =i o7> nveiriniwietsl ec ormiheicscraine mirnssinceiehels 24,204,708 24,049,719 
Freight trains. 2... 422s. ccer eee s sec cerecees 31,169, 730 33,462,719 
WinSeC Aras sooo c See ait sire eects Sere e insists. 3,712,544 3,503,725 
Special Grates. cs crecycicisrs seve aaraels st Vola.e.eimniv, aiolmni ee 25,156 39,301 
[URE r ret be On ania edooen SoUblona Or oee hited ap aBer Ore PrUnOtEcmien ae 734, 130 1,199, 298 
EUV cy Coulsdon ian Et Secs coarsest ssseager tha Vor teece state = inh ee nyu een aprieinsnse sal ns us \ea7 59,846, 268 62, 254, 762 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining cars........-.--.++++eeree reset ees 115,754,897 119,585, 752 
Baggage, Mail, express, C6C.......... 00. sec e eect t eect erect este nese ees 61,525, 804 61,474,471 
Total Passenger Train Car miles.............. sees eset eet t eee e seen 177,280,701} 181,060,223 
Freight— 
Loaded freight car Miles............02-ceeeeecee eter nse ett e cere cones 821,890,565} 895,169,898 
Empty freight car miles........... 0065-22 e eee center cect e ence tees 418,943,747| 449,410,792 
aI GORO TOTIOS Teco oi sios ee aries os renuieioiet late Seok sles sar areeaviay vaneless lols oe 33,080,811 35,190,726 
Total Freight Train Car Miles............---2 see sree ee eter eee e re enes 1,273,915, 123} 1,379,771,416 
Passenger Traffic— 1 
Passengers carried (earning MONTES) ona ae BONS OOO ROCHE SOD CUCUBOTOmaaoS 22,372,724 22,240,390 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one Ten) ek rele Acinic Ren CRORE ORC OLIOG 1,417,635, 163| 1,477, 755,975 
Passenger train miles per mile of road...........--.s00eeeee scene ree ee eres 1,112 Lea 
Average passenger journey—miles..........- ++ -seeeeeere recesses seers 63-36 66-44 
Average amount received per passenger.......-.++++eeerese eee reesr reese $ 1:69686 1-77278 
Average amount received per passenger WL. ks eaters bate ects sreteh aaa: $ 0-02678 0-02668 
Average number of passengers per train METRO Meech mer merece cislalere eietaterate ters 55-32 57-07 
Average number of passengers per car Rieti aw aoe een, AS oor ene amr 12-99 13-09 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car TVILO ta, See eetite cate nit vie alereteleiaion $ 0-34774 0-34931 
Total passenger train earnings per train path Cte Gh Ror cote ahi SOP O cea rot ae $ 2-28 2-34 
Total passenger revenue per mile of Fas aie = ae a Oe Re char OTC $ 2,609 -66 2,685 -65 


Including Central Vermont railway but exclusive of electric lines. 7 

2¥ or detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1926 see 
the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, and 
Steam Railway Statistics, 1926, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the annual report 
of the railways. 
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19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics 
for the calendar years 1925 and 1926—concluded. 


OO  —  ————— 555858585888 8 “Oo —————E———E—E—E——o——E—Eeee 


Items. 1925, 1926, 
Freight Traffiic— 

‘Tons of revenue freight. carried mece. seeudaeaeteae ce ee eee ee 57,648, 158 63,568,779 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile... ..)...0.+.0..0seecseescl ule. 18,527, 148, 862/19, 812, 953,935 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.............................. 1,796,812, 882} 2,141,693, 402 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile........................... 20,323,961, 744/21, 954, 647,337 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road ; 873,063 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road 901,135 968,043 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile 538-28 542-00 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile 590-83 600-96 
Average number of tons revenue freight per loaded car mile 22-40 22-00 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile 24-59 24-39 
Average haul revenue freight—miles 321-38 311-68 
Freight revenue per loaded car mile 0-22852 Q-23151 
Freight revenue per train mile............. $ 5-49 

Freight revenue per mile of road af 8, 374-84 9, 186-97 
Freightirevenue per ton, 2.0.00) shel occe oe: 3-25706 3+25879 
Hreight revenue periton iu lovsencten ney eee ne aan nen Cigna 0-01013 0-01046 


eS 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment railways, and the Hudson Bay railway for 1920 to 1925, but not for 1926. 
The “United States Lines” include those lines known as the New England line, 
the Grand Trunk Western, and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific. The Hudson 
Bay railway was returned to the Government while under construction, and appro- 
priations, etc., for it were not included with the 1926 data. 

Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in this table 
include those only from steam railway operations, but the deficits are for the entire 
system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial tele- 
graph, coastal steamship and all other outside operations. 

The most satisfactory feature of the figures in Table 20 is the evidence of in- 
creasing efficiency of operation. While the gross revenues were higher in 1926 
than in any previous year, operating expenses were less than in 1922 or 1923, with 
the result that net revenue has increased in 4 years from $3,008,626 in 1922 to 
$46,483,193 in 1926. In that year the net operating revenue was more than sufficient 
to meet interest charges for that year on obligations to the public, while the deficit 
shown consists of interest accrued to the Dominion Government, which in its 
Public Accounts does not charge the Canadian National Railways with such 
interest. 

_Although the Central Vermont Railway is not a part of the Canadian National 
system, its finances are now so involved with those of the Canadian National rail- 
ways that a summary of the revenues, expenses, interest charges, etc., of the 
Central Vermont Railway (lines in both Canada and the United States) is included 
with those of the Canadian National Railways. Therefore the operating revenues, 
expenses and other data of the Central Vermont system, which includes both the 
railway and the steamship lines operated by the Central Vermont Transportation 
Co., have been separately shown, also the total for the Canadian National system, 
including the Central Vermont. The annual report of the Canadian National 
system for 1926 included the Central Vermont data, but in Table 20 the data have 
been shown separately. The interest on Central Vermont debt includes interest 
payable to the Canadian National Railways. Consequently the three items of 
interest added do not give the net interest of the combined system. 
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20.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Annual Deficit of the Canadian National Railways and the Central Vermont 
Railway, for the calendar years 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926.8 
Gross Railway Operating Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ 

Wanadian Laned....02 cass asne oe aise’ <'8\sio 203,062,345) 214,787,207) 201,224,493] 208,218,921] 225,547,852 
MHOC SATO DINOS esc esse < a aleyerris pn oe 30,996,680} 38,348,281] 34,863,689] 386,752,282) 40,639,974 

Adjustment re Hotels................- —1,926, 644 - = = = 
Robaligus ss ethideaninss passes 232,132,381] 253,185,488] 235,588,182) 244,971,203) 266,187,826 
CGR GrAL VORMON bs vec s spss sista 0a 0054's 7,860,851 8,860,583 8,658, 523 8, 737,572 9,382,484 
AGO be eae Hn e) S BEA GAC 239,993,232) 261,996,071] 244,246,705) 253,708,775) 275,570,310 
Railway Operating Expenses— | | Jw | 
Wanadian PINs: ses oe sie cae sree esas 205,572,978] 202,936,659] 189,460,404) 184,373,201) 190,173,271 
LITNCOG DUALES LINES A Sheets ses etceaaes 25,599,335| 29,768,180} 28,883,527) 28,333,587| 29,531,362 

Adjustment re Hotels...............+.: —2,048, 558 - - - - 
TROUA te cstinstas Haw cata eiscle oo 229,123,755) 232,704,839] 218,343,931] 212,706,788] 219,704, 633 
GentralV crmontie.).iswclencié cco syare ote tear. 6,713,691 7,878,191 7,511,795 7,558, 688 7,640, 648 
PR Oba Soa brcteale ares oua/s Rare aros reste 235, 837,446) 240,588,030) 225,855,726) 220,265,476] 227,345, 281 
Net Operating Revenues— ——_ |_| ar!) oe | 
ROA CIay LiMeSt el eck Bete de clteae es: —2,510,633| 11,850,548] 11,764,089) 238,845,720) 35,374,581 
arped mba tesusiNes 2. onan es «oi oc's>.0cles 5,397,345 8,580,101 5,480,162 8,418,695) 11,108,612 

Adjustment re Hotels.................- 121,914 - - - - 
Totaly Peocnsesincsestetens 3,008,626} 20,430,649] 17,244,251] 32,264,415) 46,483,193 
GOnETA VOKMIONG «5 cr bisieeisis s alajere'oin eis 1,147,160 982,392 1,146,728 1,178,884 1,741,836 
AW i Se aso sen ooo. 4,155,786] 21,413,041] 18,390,979] 33,443,299} 48,225,029 
Interest— ——$ | | qe lio i ———_— ii — 
Canadian National—On Funded Debt..| 59,565,200] 65,199,324] 69,632,747} 71,888,617| 71,287,687? 
Central Vermont— On Funded Debt! 682,377 944,902 1,126,269 1, 234, 289 1,249,375 
On Unfunded Debt 167,420 6,834 8,412 7,942 1,824 
Deficit— ————. 
WManadisny NAviONE saree ac sistmstete sreve.scel- 57,960,097) 51,697,675} 54,860,419) 41,444,764 29,701,445 
OnE At VOLO OME ss siejocias recferersysrarcls ahssrs 699,369 1,053,089 836,306 752,900 192,628 
Potaliechuoeries ae ckerwcscyte ss > 58,659,4661 52,750,764| 55,696,725! 42,197,6641 29,894,0 7 
3 


1 Includes interest payable to Canadian National Railways. 
2 1926 report shows $71,792,350, including $504,663 interest on C. V. bonds, 
3 Exclusive of Hudson Bay railway, which was included in previous years. 


The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
To define clearly what is included under debt due to Dominion Government in Table 
21, the appropriations for the Canadian Government railways have been separated 
from the loans and advances to the remainder of the system. The capital liability 
to the Dominion Government includes the investments in the Quebec bridge and in 
the road and equipment of the Canadian Government railways constructed and 
purchased by the Government (Port Nelson terminals not included and Hudson 
Bay railway appropriations deducted for 1926), and the operating deficits of these 
railways for 1921-1925 inclusive but not for previous years, also working capital. 
The deficits of the Canadian Government railways for 1919 and 1920, amounting 
to $16,911,366, are included in the deficits shown in Table 22, but are not included 
in Table 21, as they were paid out of the consolidated revenue of Canada. No 
interest has been charged on appropriations for the Canadian Government railways 
for any year. Table 21 also includes all loans and advances by the Government to 
the Canadian National system on notes, bonds and receiver certificates, with 
accrued simple interest ranging from 34 p.c. to 6 p.c. These advances have been 
used to pay operating deficits, interest due to the public, and for construction of 
new lines, equipment, etc., as shown in Table 22. 


In computing the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers 
these railway appropriations and advances in the same way as investments in 
canals, public works, etc., 7.e., as “non-active assets”, and as such does not subtract 
them from the gross debt in computing the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged 
by the Finance Department on the railway advances, although the railways debit 
their accounts with the accrued interest. 
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The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the capital 
stock of the Grand Trunk railway held by the Government, nor the cost of acquiring 
the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian Northern 
system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian National 
system and is therefore not included either. 

The figures in Tables 21 and 22 do not include any Central Vermont data. 
Loans and advances received by the Canadian National railways from the Domin- 
ion Government and advanced by the Canadian National to the Central Vermont 
are shown as charges against the Canadian National railways. 

The total debt at the end of 1926 was $925,480,244 to the public and $1,225,663,- 
756 to the Government. In addition to the actual loans and advances by the 
Government amounting to $594,300,367, this sum of $1,225,663,756 includes not 
only the unpaid interest of $193,951,357 already referred to, but $437,412,032 spent 
on the construction and purchase of lines forming the original Canadian Govern- 
ment railways. As the book value of these properties is included on the asset side 
of the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the 
liabilities of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads 
was financed by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while for 
book-keeping purposes their cost is set up as a system liahility, they are not a debt 
and carry no interest obligation. 

The aggregate increase in the principal of the debt during the eight years 
as shown in Table 21 was $769,937,755, of which $152,516,278 was an increase 
in debt due to the public and $617,421,477 in that due to the Government. In 
Table 22 is presented an analysis of this total increase in capital liability. For the 
purposes of this table the deficits of the Canadian Government railways in 1919 
and 1920, amounting to $16,911,366, are included, making the total increase $786,- 
849,121 in eight years. Of this total increase in debt, interest accounts for $374,- 
705,614, operating deficits for $66,662,278, while $345,481,229 was new capital 
expenditure on construction, equipment, etc. 


21.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including approp- 
riations for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1926. 


PRINCIPAL. 


Amount Outstanding December 31. 
Due to Dominion Government. 
Calendar Total 
Years. Appropria- Loans and Due to Total Increase 
tions for Advances Total Public. oa during 
Can. Govt. | with Accrued Ore: year. 
Railways. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
VOLO es ater wnes ale tere 407,254,699 274,969,881 682,224,580 801,131,444) 1,483,356,024| 102,149,779 
1920) Fe cser ec orcas 411,704,909 396, 744,482 808,449,391 820,550,681) 1,629,000,072} 145,644,048 
ODT ee atten 416, 295,596 514, 796, 282 931,091,878 830,829,449} 1,761,921,327| 182,921,255 
1022 sere ae hts” 415,118,319 601,627,683] 1,016, 746,002 804,503,144] 1,821,249,146] 59,327,819 
1928 oste sfetava oteiatore vee 447,643 ,5262 666,539,750) 1,114,183, 276 823,099,056} 1,987, 282,332] 116,033,186 
Uh ee a Cae en 451,712,485 690,555,950) 1,142, 268,435 913,913,083] 2,056,181,518} 118,899, 186 
1926 ot tetvaatoce 453,935,303 734,547,038} 1,188,482,341 931,329,303) 2,119,811,644| 63,630,126 
LOZ Breet teen 437,412,0323 788,251,724] 1,225, 663,756 925,480,244] 2,151,144,000} 31,332,356 


1 Includes debenture stock of Canadian Northern System, Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific and 


cost of constructing Canadian Government railways, but excludes capital stock, which on Dec. 31, 1926, 
amounted to $271,032,349, of which $265,628,339 was owned by the Dominion Government and $5,404,010 
was held by others. 

2 Includes operating deficits 1921-1922-1923 and working capital of Canadian Government railways. 

3 Reduced on account of the Hudson Bay railway being returned to Canadian Government while under 
construction, and by operating profits of Canadian Government railways of $4,196,554 for 1926. 
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21.—Debi and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including appropria- 
tions for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1926—concluded. 
INTEREST. 


Calendar Years. 


Accrued During Year. 


Due to 


Increase During Year. 


Due to 


aS Due to as Due to 
Dominion : Total. Dominion 5 Total. 
Gost. Public. ‘Gpa® Public. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROTO AES, Sickle acest cients cov 9,596,581) 28,599,687) 38,196,268 3,517,851 669,715 4,187,566 
PO eo Ne aes atairsgcimrctare ware ap 14,346,832] 31,055,318} 45,402,150 4,750,251 2,455, 631 7,205,882 
POSE es. Jee ca he wees 20,966,782) 34,476,014} 55,442,796 6,619,950 3,420,696} 10,040,646 
DD eS sasciaureiaie +p exes emai 24,912,876] 34,652,324) 59,565,200 3,946,094 176,310 4,122,404 
= tS le gene a aye a a 30,157,944} 35,041,380) 65,199,324 5,245,068 389,056 5,634, 124 
PO DAE es Sere ete clertha odie cab nae 31,271,043] 38,361,704} 69,632,747 1,113,099 8,320,324 4,433,423 
Pan a atin wk pt aletanratars oe 31,450,382) 40,438,235] 71,888,617 179,339 2,076,531 2,255,870 
PO As i ene s ples Wie + seine 32,090,454] 39,197,233] 71,287,687 640,072} —1,241,0024 — 600,930 


4 Interest on 4 p.c. Grand Trunk Pacific debentures reduced by $1,046,378, under agreement with bond 


holders. 


22. Analysis of the Increase in the Debt of the Canadian National Railways, calendar 


years, 1919-1926. 


Debt Increase applied to 
Interest Deficits Increase 
accrued including in Interest Capital 
Calendar Years. during accrued Principal | not paid by | Operating B kat 
year. interest. of Debt. operating Deficits. Ae am 
revenue. Kae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1D) tabs acer ane Canes 38,196,268} 55,358,075] 102,149,779} 38,196,268 17,161,807 - 

Deficitot CL Gi cccsscenei - - 7,133,296 = = = 
- — | 109,283,075 - -| 53,925,000 

OAc eis orca cer eyeve cre scoete tere 45,402,150] 80,478,828) 145,644,048 45,402,150| 35,076,678 - 

IDehiecit. of CiGeRie. sas. eee - - 9,778,070 - - - 
155,422,118 - -—| 74,948,290 
Da ieec cee er sracAer ruse crane 55,442,796] 69,866,589| 132,921,255] 55,442, 796| 14,423,793} 63,054,666 
MOD DGs. Semesters tome eens 59,565,200| 57,960,097) 59,327,819 57,960,097 - 1,367,722 
LOS ee cet taidie mistecae teres eu 65,199,324] 51,697,675) 116,033, 186 51,697,675 - 64,335,511 
AOD4, eee itive. afesnreccraterera 69, 632,747| 54,860,419) 118,899, 186 54,860,419 - 64,038,767 
FD ee vase evade otro seeps 71,888,617| 41,444,764] 63,630,126 41,444,764 = 22,185,362 
LOG Re ee esr iete it capecator re, aor 71,287,687| 29,701,445] 31,332,356? 29,701,445 = 1,630,911 
OCRISS cas 476,614, 789| 441,367,892} 786,849,121) 374,705,614 66,662,278) 345,481,229 


1Includes cost of new lines and equipment (other than renewals), additions and betterments, discounts 


on bonds issued, investments in miscellaneous prop 
2 Allowance is made for deductions of $14,944, 
transferred to the Government of Canada during construction, $ 
$4,196,544 surplus of Canadian Government railways transferred 
tions for improvements and bette 


erties, working capital, etc. 
870 capital expenditure on the Hudson Bay railway re- 
301,019 deficits of the same railway and 
to the Dominion Government, also addi- 
rments, etc., making a net deduction of $16,523,270. 


III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of modern urban life and is supplied throughout Canada by the electric street 
railway, generally operated by the development of the water-powers which are so 
important a feature of Canadian economic life. 

Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada 
in 1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated 


at the Toronto Exhibition grounds. 


Before many years their safety and con- 
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venience resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 
miles in length was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead 
trolley. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The 
street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, 
while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. 
In the cities of the East electric street railways are generally operated by private 
companies under franchises from the city, while in a considerable number of cities 
of Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the city, a 
fact which is indicated in Table 26. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise 
of the Toronto Street Railway Co., the railway in this second largest city of 
Canada was taken over by the city and is now being operated by a transportation 
commission. 

Where possible, water-power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available steam power is necessary, and although this is 
a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing to 
snow, ice and sleet. These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the 
most suitable and is in general use. 


In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
suburban or inter-urban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and lake Erie 
district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific coast, where 
the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight cars. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 
show that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 
miles of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,- 
727,355. In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 
miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $30,314,730. The statistics for 
1926 show that during that year 63 companies had 2,529 miles computed as single 
track, 5,665 cars, locomotives, etc., 122,935,055 miles run, and 748,710,836 fare 
passengers, with a capital of $215,808,520. The number of employees in the 
service of electric railways on December 31, 1926, was 16,961, as compared with 
16,933 in 1925. Total salaries and wages for the year 1926 were $24,686,549, as 
against $24,543,856 in 1925. 

Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1926 inclusive are given by years in Table 
23. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of freight reached its maximum 
in 1926, with 3,493,457 tons, while the number of fare passengers carried in 1926 
showed a decrease of over 52,000,000 as compared with the maximum attained 
in 1920. This situation may be more or less directly traced to the growth in the 
number and use of private motor cars and motor buses, particularly in urban muni- 
cipalities. In Table 24 statistics of mileage and equipment are given for the last 
four calendar years, and annual statistics of the capital liability of electric railways 
are furnished from 1908 in Table 25. Detailed figures of the miles operated, the 
capital liability, the earnings, operating expenses, employees and salaries and 
wages, are given for 1926 in Table 26, while Table 27 shows by years from 1894 
to 1926 the number of passengers, employees and others killed and injured on 
electric railways in Canada. 
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23.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-1919, and calendar years 1919-1926. 


Single 
Track 
Mileage 


eS SS a a ea aera | a am a 


Total 
Car 
Mileage. 


Miles. 


31,750,754 
35,833,841 
38,028,529 
42,066,124 
45,959, 101 
50,618,836 
53,361,227 
56,964, 881 
60, 152,846 
65, 249, 166 
72,618, 806 
82,070,064 
89,005, 216 
98,917,808 
96,964,829 
82,516,612 
84,073,046 
84,435,323! 
106,961,607 
110,206,344 
114,481, 406 
111,576,949 
116,711, 189 
119,374, 416 
119, 803,072 
119,684, 151 
122,935,055 


Passengers. 


No. 


120,934, 656 
135, 681,402 
155,662,812 
181,689, 998 
203 ,467, 217 
237,655,074 
273,999,404 
299,099,309 
314,026,671 
360, 964,876 
426, 296, 792 
488,865, 682 
597,863,801 
614,709,819 
562,302,373 
580,094, 167 
629,441,997 
487,365,456! 
686, 124, 263 
749,334,380 
804, 711,333 
719,305,441 
738, 908, 949 
737, 282,038 
726,497,729 
725,491,101 
748,710,836 


Freight. 


Tons. 


287, 926 
266, 182 
371,286 
» 400,161 
510,350 
506,024 
479,731 
732,475 


852,294 
1,228,362 
1,435,525 
1,957,930 
1,845,923 
1,433, 602 
1,936,674 
2333,539 
2,497,530) 
2,474, 892 
2,374, 612 
2) 691, 150 
2, 285, 886 
2)445,425 
3,145,863 
2,546,928 
2,706, 312 
3,493,457 


Gross 
Farnings. 


$ 


5,768, 283 
6,486, 438 
7,233,677 
8,453,609 
9,357,125 
10,966,871 
12,630,430 
14,007,049 
14,611,484 
17,100,789 
20,356, 952 
23,499,250 
28,216,111 
26,691,007 
26,922,900 
27,416,285 
30, 237, 664 
24,299,890! 
35,696,532 
40, 698,586 
47,047,246 
44,536,832 
49,660,485 
50,191,387 
49,439,559 
49,626,231 
51,723,199 


Ratio | Number 
Operating of of 
Expenses, | Expenses Em- 
to ployees. 
Receipts. 
$ p.c No. 
3,435,162 59-55 - 
3,802,855 58-63 - 
4,472,858 61-83 = 
5,326,516 63-01 - 
5,918, 194 63-25 - 
6,675,037 60°87 - 
7,378,251 58-38 - 
8,695,880 62-08 - 
8,885, 235 60-81 10,557 
10,121,781 59-19 11,390 
12,096, 134 59-42 13,671 
14,266,675 60:71 14,760 
17,765,372 62-96 16,351 
19,107,818 64-36 16,195 
18,131,842 67:35 14,795 
18,099,906 66-02 10,622 
20,098, 634 66:47 11, 696 
17,535,975! 72-16} 11,6461 
26,839,071 75-18 17,242 
31,385, 702 77-12 16,940 
37,242,483 79-16 17,341 
35,945,316 80-71 17,015 
35, 986,872 72-47 18,099 
36,171, 923 72-07 17,779 
36,125,213 73:07 17,379 
35,426,487 71-39 16,933 
36,453, 709 70-50 16,961 


1Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 2Calendar year. 
8The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1921 would increase 
this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


24.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1923-1926. 


en 


Mileage. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. Equipment. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
Length of first main Passenger cars— 
Pig@ vee ek on oe 1,736-31|1,736-77]1, 737 °52|1, 684-18) closed.............. 3,930] 3,883) 3,946) 3,584 
Length of second ODEN een hice tise 240| 206] 196) 177 
main track........ 511-32) 524-91] 543-47| 553-39] combination open 
-——_— |__| and closed........ 93 62 18 9 
Total length of main combination passen- 
BECKS he Cth oc as 2,247 -63|2, 261-68|2,280-99|2, 237-57 ger and baggage. . 15 15 19 14 
Length of sidings without electrical 
and turnouts...... 279-94) 285-57) 283-57) 291-18 equipment........ 1 1 1 400 
Total, computed as Total passenger cars.| 4,278 4,166] 4,179) 4,184 
single track....... 2,527-57|2,547-25]2,564-56/2,528-75 —_ |__| —_—_|_—_— 
Trackless trolley cars 8 8 8 - 
Baggage, express and 
IM ATICAES guacteey~ «sie 2 32 30 27 39 
Freight cars...2.....- 697 652 652 635 
SGs) eich nearer 37 48 127) 222 
Snow ploughs......... 60 65 61 64 
SWEODELS heleks serie 158 155 159 164 
Miscellaneous........- 294 301 346 297 
Locomotives.........- 61 61 65 60 
Total units of equip- 
TOLL Ra doninono rons 5,625| 5,486) 5,624) 5,665 


1Included in other classes prior to 1926. 
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25.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1908-1919, and 
calendar years 1919-1926. 


Nore.—The totals here given do not include $493,346, aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Years. Stocks, Funded Total. Years. Stocks. Funded Total. 
Debt. Debt. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOO8T ee carte 50,295,266] 37,114,619] 87,409,885|| 1918......... 73,864,820} 93,388,273] 167,253,093 
AUT se 2 Seas aaa 51,946,433} 39,658,556] 91,604,989] 1919......... 93,042,368] 78,852,188] 171,894,556 
TOUR etn eee 58,653,826] 43,391,153] 102,044,979]/ 1919......... 91,757,418} 81,283,922] 173,041,340 
AGU een ene 62,251,203} 49,281,144] 111,532,347|| 1920......... 91,321,955) 79,504,449] 170,826,404 
toh Pe eS 70,829,118] 52,012,828) 122,841,946] 1921......... 91,169,885} 86,017,551) 177,187,436 
LOTS eer 62,079,767| 79,155,864] 141,235,631] 1922......... 76,949,185] 111,309,789] 188,258,974 
1914 a, Ree 66,311,098} 81,284,244] 147,595,342]| 1923......... 76,674,185] 122,395,685} 199,069,870 
TOURS eee 66,696,675} 83,647,327] 150,344,002| 1924......... 76,482,085] 137,285,575] 213,767,660 
1916S ae 67,738,275} 87,157,309] 154,895,584] 1925......... 58,567,242) 163,201,978] 221,769,220 
LOL Tien gee 70,606,520] 90,628,219] 161,234,739] 1926......... 57,779,518} 158,029,002} 215,808,520 


26.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses. Employees and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1926. 


Mileage Capital Gross | Operating] Number] Salaries 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability.) Earnings.| Expenses.| of Em- and 
ployees. Wages. 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Brandon Municipal? ..45...........- 7-65 450,000 31,464 41,800 18 22,169 
Brantford and Hamilton............ 23-19 960,000 154,716 143, 150 45 65,442 
Brantiord Maunicipalle9. 4 ee 22-67} 540,250) 153,554 123,905 57 85, 604 
BritishiColumbiaw een e ate 222-44/21, 302,992] 5,554,896] 4,357,763 2,150) 3,393,536 
Calais Streeth sas eee tee ee eae 6-45 200,000 53,524 52,699 16 19,285 
Calgary Municipal!......5)...2...... 52-83] 2,545,174] 823,672] 523,064 230 397,453 
Canadian National Electric Rail- 

ways; Toronto Suburban District.. 49-36] 5,278,000 205, 459 281,168 100 157, 843 
Cape Breton Electric Co............ 30-59} 2,535,000} 268,305) 239,732 99 143,845 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Lake 

Orie eet ee ee ne eee 36-65} 1,560,600) 196,126) 178,820 58 74,860 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light and 

Power COmnceet nn eee 4-25] 275,000 87,013 46,627 30 37,187 
Edmonton Radialles sre a. ares 33-23} 3,055,080 745, 233 514,114 230 367,024 
Fort William Street!................ 22-99} 1,238,000} 189,505) 150,732 58 85,1382 
Grand ‘River, 9 2-2) ae ee 18-63 551,000 328,350 263,281 149 199,599 
Guelph iRadialiey yop ae eee 8-49 398,587 84,533 72,161 35 41,556 
Hamilton and Dundas Street3....... - 200,000 6,432 6,865 4 3,690 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville 22-60 385,000 130,384 162,222 44 62,952 
Efamiiltonsts dialin aa. a aon 11-00 271,150 112,219 131,167 38 55,000 
Hannilton; Strecuas esse eee ere. 18-00} 1,425,000} 1,043,062 995,562 409 555,086 
Tul ec tric: saan ae eee 16°54 292,000 303, 660 222,295 127 191,393 
International Transit Co............ 4-97 150,000 62,439 41,469 21 24,138 
Kitchener and Bridgeport!.......... 2-25 65,874 14,453 8,295 5 5,303 
Kitchener and Waterloo Streeti..... 4-30 209,093 119,012 76,613 32 47,024 
Kingston, Portsmouth and Cataraqui 6-00 179,850 53,271 48,443 26 34,255 
Lake Erie and Northern...........:; 51-00} 3,817,500 274,670} 247,913 111 135,410 
Lethbridge Municipal!.............. 8-20 302,739 53,896 55,322 23 32,385 
Bevis Tramways 'Co-., - +05. 200s oe, 11-50} 1,115,000 149,720 106, 492 58 69,176 
London and Port Stanley (Lessors).. ~ | 1,775,194 - - - - 
London and Port Stanley (Lessees). 24-50) 1,738,500} 525,186] 444,926 145 198,728 
MondontS treet. s:8 ee ee ae 34-37] 1,112,480 626,691 528,528 243 349, 303 
Moncton Tramways, Electricity and 

CEN Oo pnd Belen. oes AG or mOne As 2-72] 1,255,400 20, 626 30, 866 5 7,474 
Montrealeiramwaysu-cere es ncs ee 160-11]46, 343, 118}13, 304, 858] 8,040,725 3,995 5,546, 793 
Montreal and Southern Counties..... 56-16 500, 000 693, 296 561,107 220 277, 263 
Mooseia wnat sas einen ucte 9-00 795,372 85,714 73,440 36 47,188 
Nelson Mainicipalis eee ae eee 3:35 81,000 19,012 28,473 11 14, 802 
New Brunswick Power Co.......... 16-60} 5,261,500 422,157 300, 515 132 152, 213 
Niagara Falls Park and River Div- 

IslONVOntneslnten mkuve eee tree 11-65} 600,000} 188,388! 204,566 49 103,789 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto5 69-81] 2,965,500) 1,219,729 914, 284 52i 659,121 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Erie.... 1-51 292,000 18,312 11,064 5 6, 742 
Nipissing. entralées.sen ee eae 10-77 159, 000 (PEBRB 59, 894 20 29, 764 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 

Ws caaaal-e ave laf erase Ria ata lepates: fateh ale oes 12-77) 8,289,800 568, 929 402,775 176 274, 932 
Osha waters eee 6A’ Rabeoan ae 10-55 40,000 353,561 158, 788 105 128,180 
OLrlaware- spe ewe en ee 30-06! 6,519, 700! 1,764, 858l 1,257, 643 586 884,731 


\Municipally owned. 


2Operated by H.E.P.C. of Ontario. 


5Stock owned by Canadian National Railways. 


3Not in operation. 


4Provincially owned. 
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26.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and Salaries 
and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1926—concluded. 


Names of Railways. Mileage | Capital Gross |Operating ee Sie is 
Operated.| Liability | Earnings. | Expenses. Oh ete cute 
ployees. | Wages. 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 

Peterborough Radial #4................. 6-45 390,660 81,769 117,126 peed? 49,742 
Pictou County Electric Co.,.......°.... 9-20 653,500 58, 893 49,644 22 Boku 
WorihAntnnT CAVICL, os; conve cece cee 13-63 544, 694 193, 643 133, 602 57 83,611 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co.5. 23-04 — | 1,065,545 882,741 410| 557,237 
RepmayMunicipal?: ya. + noe dee tgs = 25-59] 1,470,918 328,655 235, 83] 93 161,422 
Saskatoon Municipal!................-+-, 13-48 894, 036 277,721 191, 804 88 131,492 
Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg! 4. 41-03 697,000} 1,052,547 791,798 287 455,069 
RATIO ULGE Ue ernie! fac) aya ls, arene Paoe es 8-75 181,000 78, 836 69,956 31 42,112 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal.............. 4-07 448, 540 119,531 65,982 20 27,815 
Sherbrooke Railway and Power Co..... 9-39] 2,425,000 105,526 99, 307 74 64, 160 

Suburban Rapid Transit Co............. 21-22 600, 000 159,065 137,487 - - 
Sudbury Copper Cliff Suburban......... 7-90) 248,100 39,506 35, 604 13 20,661 
Sydney and Glace Bay®...............-- - 846, 000 - - - - 
Three Rivers Traction Co.............-- 3-00 963 , 700 195, 830 141, 609 48 66, 664 
Toronto Transportation Commission !... 102-97|40, 748,567|11, 918,648] 7,574,724 3,487| 5,487,420 
Toronto and York Radial! 4..... ceils Otade 80-03} 2,375,000 659,440 713, 206 306 434, 440 
“Township of York and Town of Weston’. 9-26] 1,534,349 291, 280 254,198 = = 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore Rapid... 37-35| 1,750,000 245,448 235,367 73 108, 466 
Winnipes costae ge tee oe viele ale are a ore 68-86|30,378, 000] 3,482,444) 2,445,396 1,429] 1,891,393 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg... . 40-22 900,000} 197,098] 139,765 42 66, 942 
Yarmouth Light and Power Co......... 3-00 728,000 88, 306 29,295 17 23,218 
MO Gal Bese fot amacate suru nase 1, 684-18/215,808,520|51, 723, 199] 36, 453, 709 16, 961) 24, 686,549 
1 Municipally owned. 2 Owned by Canadian National Rys. 3 Provincially owned. 4Operated 
by the H.E.P.C. of Ontario. sCitadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the 
Montmorency divisicn are included in steam railways. 6 Mileage and operations included with Cape 

Breton Electric Co. 7 Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. 


27._Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-1926, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 


Norg.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-1919, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
Years. 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. Injured.| Killed. jInjured. 
Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919. . 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254 | 39,419 
Years ended Dec. 31. 

11 age Gea. SalI ee SOR ae en Rta Aree S 4 1 Peay GB 29 951 58 1,505 91 4,173 
ROS er eee tees Fes a so ee 9 1,968 7 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 
A Bye ea estoy, aa aN Nae AICI i gra gO 5 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
Ew Ae edo dle ta DS Siege lebanon 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3, 833 
AOS rire ced tee specs een Byecat areas (es ees 6 2,465 11 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
AS ereee eine ctaraie oom ees trate acct sec oTANp 2 2,249 6 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
TROP ye Bn tt ear eS VAR eS 9 2,272 5 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 
TO2G Reccits rcs mee weave ate ens enseke 3 2,420 7 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 


IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


‘Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railways companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611 and 612 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, and 
thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff the Dom- 
inion Express Co., in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R., gave a rate of 23 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company a percentage 
of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Co. paid the Grand Trunk 
50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an additional revenue; and 
since express companies have little equipment but offices, and, therefore have slight 
expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end practically all the profits of the 
express company above bare operating expenses. Express rates, like freight rates, 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1926, the last year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were four Canadian and one American express organizations operat- 
ing in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion Ex- 
press Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. The express business of the Canadian National system is handled by a 
department of the railway. The British America Express Co. operates over the 
Algoma Central and Algoma Eastern railways and the Central Canada Express Co. 
over the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia and the 
Alberta and Great Waterways railways. The American Railway Express Co. 
operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route 
from Skagway to points in the Yukon Territory. These companies are organized 
under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their business 
consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue of money 
orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper 
(Table 30). The total capital liabilities of the three Canadian companies and of the 
Canadian National express department on Dec. 31, 1926, stood at $9,385,196. 


A considerable part of the business of express companies has during recent 
years been drawn off by the numerous motor bus and motor truck systems now in 
operation. Transport facilities offered by motor vehicles have proved to be of 
much value, and with the building of improved road systems throughout the country, 
further decreases in the amount of express traffic now carried by the railways over 
short distauces may be expected. 


Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1911 to 1926 in Table 28, 
and for each company for the year 1926 in Table 29. In these tables the amounts 
paid by express companies to the carriers, 7.¢., railways, steamship lines, etc., for 
transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading “express privi- 
leges”. ‘Table 29 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1926. Of the 
total of 60,168 miles, 41,473 were over steam railways, 14,227 on ocean steamship 
services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines) and 4,056 miles by inland or coastal 
steamboat routes. 
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28.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1911-1926 


. Net 
- Gross Operating Express . 
Years ended June 30. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. eae 
evenue. 
$ $ $ $ 
TERE ROME tI 8 Gt ety ct ao aterol oleae ce PERO Meise a hs ate 9,913,018 4,151,228 4,553, 861 1, 207,969 
LORD et Gaile tee cstsh eee be SLR eee vesderel eed 10,994,418 4,880, 120 4,892,242 1,222,056 
LOTS Sactrenen. Seley et RC as hg OP ya Aaa wh oes Raises ee. 8's 12,827,479 5,743,545 6,324, 320 759, 614 
DERM e ol ea atarcrabotr s oars /sfete Or arers ain Rerae vane th « Fanggayerors ee 12,646,452 6, 246, 632 6,016,364 383,456 
PRUNE Sea epeces Ore A to Side Gein Pole als els eed eda a FEN SE 11), 311,797. 5,632,904 5,610, 224 68, 669 
ERR RB cards « os, Tuluaicie Slomio aida eh bia a.e ke 0 pce sk yal 12,860,629 5,794,517 6, 146, 399 919,713 
LORE oe is oase Du cc tity darectes Westin ton ewe ee ae eke .-.-| 16,836,374 7,687,656 8,052, 606 1,096,112 
Ae iieedo tag sata emake ooh aiels Seuairstoinieland Sway 18,680,092 9,354,667 8,875,181 450, 244 
BW sresctintaw-sictaias 1x Hemeranatatatetaibed pied siayathheate anhsv aye ¥ ow gece 21,157,930 | 11,792,500 | 11,347,767 | —1,982,337 
Years ended Dee. 31. 
GE a eee rae Mesa ina eh ect area WeetntnSta Sita, erase digtthe aang 24,933,219 | 13,227,652 | 12,936,615 | —1,231,048 
BPA Starters ist iatars ecses Bias Sra) hse’ s a asenalin $a savage Giaiira Terao were 30,512,504 | 16,120,880 | 16,009,460 | —1,617,836 
Pepa a eee te ne eran ok Sai < yee ate actare Aciae & bere 32,504,894 | 15,601,187 | 16,549,915 353, 792 
NO AGS eee arcs Sein Rite aves ns are OOS ah a lee ons tan satin 28,697,332 | 13,596,518 | 14,581,789 519,025 
Selamat tee tc ae kee = amici yee finer tiegaruorela Epo sbate Mivaye cneyack pe 27,625,700 | 13,217,780 | 14,342,410 65,511 
DAMP Eee eta? = atefasala- eles Whacisveustancts nied isyarareiee astare eee eae 26,196,017 | 12,723,651 |. 13,557, 168 — 84, 802 
BA 2S tl eR Ee OI PTR Oe Gee Re ee BEERS 25,876,342 | 12,336,485 | 13,312,960 226, 897 
US 2Beeees teers oh ie ie acta ra our he oeere perc wilelotals a neva ac. stave aly 26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466, 863 645, 258 


29.— Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar year 1926. 


Norr.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Net. 


2 Gross Operating Express ae Mileage 
Companies. Earnings. | Expenses. | privileges. Us Med Operated. 
$ $ 3 $ Miles. 
American Railway Express..............- Wulosic2o 470,345 1,223,055 22,326 3,503 
British America Eixpress..............::: 34,343 10,831 Tie 6,341 419 
Canadian National Railways............ 13,331,101 6,183,187 | 6,039,557 1,108,357 24,117 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 11,395,045 5, 752, 886 6, 144,036 —501,927 31,336 
Central Canada Pxpress:s <i... cee 06 eo ne 78,163 25,008 42,993 10,162 793 
SR OUAN eee ok oa eee eae 26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466,863 645, 258 60,168 


30.—Business transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper in the calendar 
years 1921-1926. 


Description. 1921, 1922. 1923.1 1924.1 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic..... 47,288,611 | 50,217,071 | 27,994,599 | 26,301,978 | 53,916,113 | 58,757,263 

.Money orders, foreign.......} 1,494,844 | 1,467,039 | 1,507,499 | 1,469,340 | 1,292,338 924,551 
Travellers’ cheques, domes- S 

TOUS Se A Keo Laat 549, 846 906,928 | 1,028,520 977,860 | 1,106,340 1,304,220 

Travellers’ cheques, foreign. 224,160 311,110 521,090 577,320 1,109, 253 1,168,929 

“C.0.D.” cheques..........| 20,600,083 | 18,308,877 | 8,608,844 | 7,873,570 | 7,807,254 7, 743,099 

Telegraphic transfers........ 226,622 110,620 180,948 437,477 475,410 462,740 

Other forms) ieee 2. Selec 619,288 486,547 439,922 582,580 741,388 1,087, 240 

DOpal ss: 220 Pate 71, 003,454 | 71,808,192 | 40,281,432 | 38,220,125 | 66,448,095 | 71,398,042 


1 The business in financial paper of the Canadian National xpress is not available for 1923 and 1924 
and therefore the statistics for those years are not comparable with those of other years shown, 
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V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer season, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an inade- 
quate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing 
colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the 
system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. Not only did 
the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of the British, 
French and American armies during the numerous campaigns. Regiments were 
frequently employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts 
of Upper and Lower Canada. 


The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simcoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient route 
than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes to the 
centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joimed to Kingston 
by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other highways 
from points served by water routes to inland settlements began to increase in number, 
as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial life of the country 
as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing their products 
to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts which had been estab- 
lished about the beginning of the nineteenth century necessitated passable routes 
between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available between 
Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part the old Kempt road, the 
York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line of com- 
munication, branch roads extended north and south to the more important centres 
of population in the two Canadas. 


The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850, some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the movement towards 
increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the East it 
has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways for 
the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads 
fit for modern tourist and other traffic. 


A table of road mileage in Canada is appended. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are but 22 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, the magni- 
tude of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. 
A small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transport- 
ation problems, particularly difficult of solution. 
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31.— Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1927. 


oe Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Provinces. U ae proved | Gravel. bound minous minous AS ement Total. 
RROVeR” Barts Macadam.|Macadam.| Concrete.} VO2¢rete: 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
P. E. Island....... 2,839 790 15 - 6 - - 3,650 
Nova Scotia....... - 11,082 3, 293 31 6 - - 14,412 
New Brunswick. . - 8,987 2,600 - 13 - - 11,600 
QasheGres cect ae 7,850 15,561 5,709 1,560 122 120 78 31,000 
Gatario. v.53... - 26,955 32,287 3,318 461 283 624 63,928 
Manitoba.......... 65,995 2,025 1,955 - - 25 - 70,000 
Saskatchewan..... 149,395 2,541 64 - ~ - - 152,000 
ATBerte tote es 58,481 1,169 350 - - - - 60,000 
British Columbia... ~ 12,933 4,248 38 70 95 40 17,424 
Motalses. 3<3 284,560 82,043 50,521 4,947 678 523 742 424,014 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that numerous 
organizations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of ad- 
vising and assisting the various governments in the work. Good roads associa- 
tions, assisted by the automobile and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the pro- 
vinees, for the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the 
needs of improved highway routes. A branch of the Department of Railways and 
Canals directs its efforts solely to the study of highway development and construction, 
of the relations between the Dominion Government and the provincial Highway 
Departments and the financial assistance given to the provinces for road building. 

The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the 
passage of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each 
province during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion 
to their respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, 
etc., of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister 
of Railways and Canals and the various Provincial Government Departments. 
Table 32 illustrates the working of the Act, showing the number and extent of 
projected roads and some of the more important items in the expenditure entailed. 
By c. 4 of 1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act has been extended’ to Apr. 
1, 1928. 


32._Statement of Road Projects of Provinces under the Canada Highways Act, 
; 1919, to Mar. 31, 1927. 


Number Estimated | Estimated | Provincial Total 
Provinces. of Mileage. sub- Dominion | allocation | payments 
project sidizable aid. under to Mar. 31, 
agreements. cost. (40%). the Act. \ 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 77 751 1,576, 848 630, 739 603,455 603,455 
INOVAISCOUIacee an we oe «<a eie 56 475 3,727,271 1,490,909 1,468, 720 1,468, 720 
New Brunswick............. 19 1,237 2,950,600 1,180, 240 1,163,845 1,163, 845 
Quebecaserk sedean eel heacect 165 1,005 | 11,771,692 4,708,677 4,748, 420 4,748,420 
OUECATIO. See ca ce fants wean e 39 638 | 13,424,319 5,369, 727 5,877,275 5,824,006 
Meaiitobautesoaseeacones 43 1,505 | 4,367,706 | 1,747,082 | 1,602,265 1,345, 220 
Saskatchewan............... 76 1,907 4,662,163 1, 864, 865 1,806, 255 1, 684, 394 
POP LE er. cease. 42 808 3,361,110 1,344, 443 1,477,810 685, 590 
British Columbia........... 22 364 3,149, 264 1,259, 705 1,251,955 1,251, 955. 
Motaliess.s 539) 8, 6891] 48,990,972 | 19,596,388 | 20,000,000 | 18,775,604. 


1 Actual mileage of 8,416 approved and 524 agreements authorized by Order in Council as at Mar. 31,, 
1927, the difference being occasioned by the withdrawal of certain mileage and cancellation of some agree~ 
ments in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The difference in money was absorbed in applying higher type 
surfacing. 
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VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large produc- 
tion rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry 
of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of such border 
towns as Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly increased between 1911 and 
1921, while Ford City, which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants in 
1921. Problems of regional location have resulted during more recent years in a 
gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto and Oshawa districts 
now rival in importange the older established centre on the Detroit river. 


Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then as a 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a comfort of those in moderate circum- 
stances and may even become a necessity of life to the masses. Of late years it 
has been increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day the great majority of 
cars effect substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or 
wholly offsetting their cost of upkeep. In the past few years, the motor truck— 
the freight automobile—and the motor bus have assumed considerable economic 
importance, and are now separately classified in Table 34 of this section. 

In a recent government report the statement is made that “the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways’. 
While the increased passenger and freight rates are probably a main cause of the com- 
paratively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 8 of this section), 
there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now carrying much of the short haul 
traffic formerly carried by steam railways. In addition, a certain amount of traffic 
formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to these more modern carriers. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid growth 
since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during the period 
having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the adoption of 
large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of the United 
States industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of production, etc., 
is to be found on pp. 432 to 436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 

Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 33 shows an increase to 836,794 
motor vehicles in 1926, an increase over 1925 of 108,789, or more than the total 
number of motor vehicles registered in 1915. In Table 34 are given the numbers 
of motor vehicles registered by provinces in 1926, classified as passenger cars, 
commercial cars or trucks, motor buses and motor cycles. 
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AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED ~- 


IN 


CANADA 


By far the greatest increase during the past year has been in Ontario, where 
the number of cars registered in 1926 is shown as 388,728, in comparison with 344,112 
in the previous year. The percentage increase in this province was 13-0, as com- 
pared with a figure of 15-0 for the whole of Canada, the absolute increase, 44,616, 
constituting 41 p.c. of the total increase for the Dominion. 


According to statistics for 1926 published by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Canada in that year was in fourth place among 
the countries of the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. The 
total shown (820,220), which, however, is lower than the provincial totals of registra- 
tions collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 203,431 less than that of 
the United Kingdom, with 1,023,651, and 70,780 less than France, with 891,000 
registered motor vehicles in 1926. Registrations in United States during 1926 were 
22,137,334; in Australia, 374,717; in Germany, 319,000; in Argentina, 222,610; in 
Spain, 135,000; in Italy, 128,800; and in New Zealand, 123,224. 


In 1926, there was in Canada one motor vehicle for every 11-2 of its population, 
or one for every 2-2 families. In respect to motor vehicles per population, when 
compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranks third in 1926, 
being exceeded by the United States with one motor vehicle for every 5-3 of popu- 
lation and by New Zealand with one for evéry 10-5. A comparison of the various 
provinces in the same respect shows, in 1926, one motor vehicle to every 25-0 persons 
in Prince Edward Island, to every 20-8 in Nova Scotia, 18-9 in New Brunswick, 
23-8 in Quebec, 8-1 in Ontario, 11-0 in Manitoba, 8-5 in Saskatchewan, 9-3 in 
Alberta, 8-3 in British Columbia and 26-3 in the Yukon Territory. 


Table 33 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada, by provinces, for 
the years 1907 to 1926. 
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33.—Number of Motor Vehicles registered in Canada, by Provinces, 


years 1907-1926. 
Notr.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-26. 


calendar 


S New . British 
2 PB Nova A Mani- | Saskat- 
Years. Taland: Seotiat ick Quebec. |Ontario. tabas lchewan! Alberta. popes Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1907... - 62 - 254 1,530 - 54 Sov Wve 2,130 
1908.. - 65 104 296 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
1909 Sey creeks moe = 69 167 485 2,452 662 149 275 504 4,763 
191 Oo Meats teutee - 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 §, 967 
1911 - 228 483 | 1,878 | 11,339 | 2,436] 1,304] 1,631 | 2,220] 21,519 
TOTO Res eer - 456 700 | 38,585 | 16,266 | 4,099 | 2,286] 2,505 | 4,289 | 34,136 
TOUS tee Slee eee 26 5il 824 | 5,452 | 23,700 | 5,475) 4,659 | 3,773 |. 6,188 | 50,558 
1O14L a Peers shy) 138241 1,828 | 67,4138 | 31,7240) PT Soomeas 020M 4,728 |) wa G28i es Oos nos 
LONG eee 34 1,841 1,900 | 10,112 | 42,346 9,225 | 10,225 5,832 8,360 89,944 
19165 epee eee 50 | 3,012 | 2,965 | 15,325 | 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 | 9,516 | 9,457 | 123,464 
TU Wy trac Rein Peete ee 303 | 5,350 | 5,251 | 21,213 | 88,308 | 17,507 | 32,505 | 20,624 | 11,645 | 197,799 
1918) eee hee eee 639 | 8,100 | 6,434 | 26,897 |114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 | 29,300 | 15,370 | 275,746 
TOU EL meters 967 | 10,210 | 8,306 | 88,547 |144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 | 34,000 | 22,420 | 341,316 
1920. 1,419 | 12,450 | 11,196 | 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 | 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 | 407,064 
DODDS Race eeinene 1,751 | 14,205 | 13,615 | 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 | 61,184 | 40,235 | 32,900 | 465,378 
1922. 2,167 | 16,159 | 13,746 | 61,995 |240,933 | 42,200 | 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 | 513,821 
1928 Bec camenta aes da 2,483 | 18,354 | 16,829 | 72,448 |280,996 | 42,428 | 67,337 | 44,841 | 41,058 | 586,850 
IP eens Sieh i 4 2,583 | 20,764 | 19,975 | 85,145 |308,693 | 44,322 | 70,754 | 51,148 | 48,626 | 652,121 
1925 se eee 2,955 | 22,853 | 19,022 | 97,657 |344,112 | 51,241 | 79,078 | 54,357 | 56,618 | 728,005 
1926.. 3,460 | 25,879 | 21,541 |108,332 |388,728 | 57,857 | 97,267 | 65,590 | 68,009 | 836,794 


In Table 34 the registration of motor vehicles in 1926 is given according to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


34.—Types of Motor Cars registered in Canada, by Provinces, in the 
calendar year 1926. 


Commercial 
: Passenger Motor Motor Dealers’ 3 
Provinces. Cars.} Cane OF, Buses, Cycles. Cars. ao 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island....... 3,289 153 1 6 11 3,460 
Nova Scotiage. cece. enc) 22,561 2,989 29 177 133 25,879 
New Brunswick............. 19,412 1,853 31 103 126 21,5413 
Quebecxc ris ease cee 90,5191 15,0182 373 2,084 309 108, 3323 
Ontarioneen cette ee ee 343, 992 39,0122 370 3,345 2,009 388,728 
Manitobayyancamercrice hee 52,201 4,674 35 514 433 57,857 
Saskatchewan............... 87,1161 8,686 2 175 1,288 97,267 
Albentays ata. ae ieee: 60,4131 4,362 - 326 489 65,590 
British Columbia........... 56,272) 10,661 - 798 274 68,009 8 
NAM oe ae ne Nes by ee oies ore 94 29 2 6 - 131 
OURAN Nats sare cia ances 735, 8591 87, 4372 843 7,584 5, 072 836, 7943 


x eee ei taxicabs in Quebec and Saskatchewan and taxicabs and motor buses in Alberta and British 
olumbia. 

2Includes trailers in Quebec and taxicabs in Ontario. 

3Includes certain miscellaneous registrations in New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., 1s becoming a lucrative source of provincial government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
a license duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licenses permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. Per- 
haps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene tax, 
which in 1926 was assessed in all provinces except Saskatchewan. In that year the 
revenue from this source represented over 29 p.c. of the total taxation in connection 
with the operation of motor vehicles. The accompanying table (35) shows the 
provincial revenue for the year 1926, indicating, at the same time, the more important 
sources from which it is derived. 
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35.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the year 1926. 


P. Se Ee ae ree a bal Gasol including 
= assenger |Trucks, otor |Dealers’| Gar- an : asolene m 
Frovinces. Cars. ete. | Cycles.| Cars. | ages.| Chauf- Ske Tax. Let 
feurs SS 
Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POEL MESIANG fc05 a8\0'> 68,224 2,621 57 392 - 255 = 28,110 100,097 
Nova Scotia........ 506,025} 66,563 1,596 8,547 = 16,156 2,398 206,497 808,323 
New Brunswick..... 485,145) 48,328 - 5,996 - 6,489 172} 119,653} 686,813 
Quebech. vs sss <0. = = = = = = — | 1,012,003] 3,799,552 
ONCRPION ace «vee ee 4,972, 248]1,147,030] 13,035} 52,019|24,730 47,717| 44,563) 3,376,091) 9,777,452 
Manitoba!.......... = = = = a = = 523,014] 1,284,048 
Saskatchewan.......| 1,458,104] 156,891] 1,308) 28,730) 304 3,945 - 2 1,692, 690 
Alberta; aie codyxss 1,096,691} 16,657 —| 15,440) 1,425 5,982} 6,701} 423,778] 1,159,936 
British Columbia}. . = = cal = - - - 671,544] 1,389,431 
MOURN ates chs leone 1,034 462 24 - - - - 2 1,520 
Totall.......... = - - - - ~ — | 6,360,690) 21, 795, 184 
Eee ener Pe 2 arte er ane es eee eee ee ee eee 
1Revenue not segregated. 2No gasolene tax. 


Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regu” 
lations, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 
addition to a registration fee of $2.50 and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 80 
cents per 100 pounds weight is payable on May 1, but this is not required of non- 
residents unless the car is used in the province during more than eight weeks in one 
year. Chauffeurs must be 18 years of age; all other drivers of cars, owners included, 
must be 17 years old and must be licensed. Every car must have a lock or other 
device to prevent it from being operated when left unattended. The speed limits 
are, in cities, towns and villages, 12 miles an hour, on approaches to steep descents, 
bridges, or highway crossings, 10 miles an hour, on roads outside cities or incor- 
porated towns on which the driver has not a clear view for at least one hundred 
yards free from turns and intersections, 15 miles an hour, and in all other places, 25 
miles an hour. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Jan. 1. Cars belonging to persons residing outside of Nova Scotia 
need not be registered if they are registered where the owners reside, and are operated 
for private use. This privilege is given for a period of not more than three months 
in each year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on 
business they must register. Every person. who operates a motor vehicle must be 
licensed either as an operator or as chauffeur. An operator must be of the full 
age of 16 years, a chauffeur of the full age of 18 years. Cars must have devices 
which will prevent their operation when left unattended and must also have mufflers. 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages and in places where there is no 
clear view of the road for at least 50 yards, 15 miles an hour, at crossroads and 
bridges, 15 miles and in other places 25 miles an hour. Maximum speed for com- 
mercial vehicles is 20 miles per hour. 
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New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more than 90 days in any year without registering in New Bruns- 
wick. A chauffeur must be 18 years old; chauffeurs must take out licenses which are 
issued subject to examination. The driver of a car must have a permit. If the 
driver is between 16 and 18 years of age the permit will be granted only after he 
passes an examination proving his ability to operate a car. To owners of cars a 
driver’s permit is issued free of charge; to other persons the fee is $1.00. The speed 
limits are, in places which are closely built up, or in any city, town or village, 15 
miles an hour, outside of any city, town or village where the road cannot be seen 
clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. All vehicles keep to the right. 

Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec statutes 
of 1923-24 (14 Geo. V, c. 24). Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial 
Treasurer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and muni- 
cipal cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made 
in the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles, but only in cases specified in article 10 of the Act. All drivers of cars must 
be licensed, and must not be less than 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, 
must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and all cars must have mufflers. 
The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour, on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour, at bridges and cross-roads and 
within a distance of 300 feet before reaching a railroad crossing, 8 miles an hour, 
and in open country 30 miles an hour. Motors must stop for street cars which are 
standing to take on or discharge passengers and must reduce the speed to 16 miles 
an hour when meeting another vehicle. These rates have reference to pleasure cars 
only. In the case of a commercial vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 
miles an hour when loaded and 10 miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. When 
equipped with pneumatic tires the corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an hour. 
Motor buses are allowed a speed of 25 miles an hour in open country. 

Ontario.—The Act concerning motor vehicles is the Highway Traffic Act, 
1923. This Act came into effect on Jan. 1, 1924, and is a consolidation of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, the Highway Travel Act, the Load of Vehicles Act and the Traction 
Engines Act. The registering authority is the Department of Public Highways, 
Motor Vehicles Branch, which issues permits that remain in force for the calendar 
year. Cars may be used without registration for not more than three months in 
one year if registered in some other province, and for 30 days in one year if registered 
in certain States of the Union which have entered into agreements with the Province 
of Ontario. No person under 16 may drive a car, and those between the ages of 16 
and 18, as well as all paid chauffeurs, must have chauffeur’s licenses. All other 
drivers must have operators’ licenses. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. 
The speed limit in cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour, in other places 35 
miles an hour and at road-intersections, where vision is obscured, one-half of these 
rates of speed. A motor may not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers 
to get on or off, until the passengers are on or off and safely to the side of the street. 
At street intersections a vehicle approaching from the right has the right-of-way. 
All cars are required to be equipped with non-glaring headlights. Horse-drawn 
vehicles using the highways at night must carry a light on the left side showing 
white in front and red behind, and visible for 200 ft. Motor vehicles equipped with 
four-wheel brakes must show at the rear an approved sign in the form of a red triangle. 
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Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, cars must be registered in the 
office of the Municipal Commissioner, and the registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years old, and must have licenses; 
other drivers must not be under 16 years of age. Cars must have mufflers and 
devices to prevent their use when left unattended. Motors must stop when behind 
standing street cars. The provisions of the Act relative to registration and display 
of registration numbers do not apply to a motor vehicle owned by a non-resident 
of the province, other than a foreign person, firm or corporation doing business 
in the province, provided that the owner thereof shall have complied with the 
provisions of the law of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his resi- 
dence relative to registration of motor vehicles and the display of registration 
numbers thereon, and shall conspicuously display his registration numbers as 
required thereby. These provisions, however, shall be operative as to a motor 
vehicle owned by a non-resident of Manitoba only to the extent that, under the 
laws of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his residence, like exemp- 
ions and privileges are granted to motor vehicles duly registered under the laws of 
and owned by residents of Manitoba. No person shall operate a vehicle at a rate 
which is unreasonable, having regard to the traffic on the highway, and in case of 
prosecution for such an offence, the onus of proving his innocence shall be upon the 
person accused. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicle Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licenses expire annually on Dec. 31. Motor license fees are 
based on the ‘‘wheel base”, and increase from a minimum of $15.00. The fee for a 
livery license is $8.00 more than the fee for a private license for the same car. Every 
applicant for a livery or chauffeur’s license must first satisfy the Provincial Secretary 
that he is a fit and proper person capable of operating a motor vehicle, and all 
applicants resident in a city or town are required to obtain endorsement of their 
application by the chief constable, the secretary-treasurer being responsible in the 
smaller urban and rural municipalities. No person under the age of 16 may drive 
a car, and a chauffeur’s license may be granted to applicants under 18 only upon 
passing a special examination test. Every motor vehicle except motor cycles must 
expose two number plates, one on the front and one on the rear. Motor vehicles 
must carry lights at night, and all front lights must be of approved non-glare type. 
A non-resident may use his motor vehicle within the province for a period of, or for 
periods together amounting to not more than 3 months in any year. Cars must 
be equipped with mufflers. Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate 
the speed limit within their respective boundaries. There is no speed limit in rural 
districts, but special precautions are prescribed against accidents. Motor vehicles 
must stop for street cars which are taking on or discharging passengers. Upon 
meeting another vehicle at an intersection of highways, the vehicle to the right hand 
has the right-of-way. Should a driver desire to turn on leaving a stopping place 
in a city or town, he may do so only at an intersection of the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles and 
Highway Traffic Act, 1924. Cars must be registered, with descriptions, in the 
office of the Provincial Secretary, who issues certificates which are renewable annu- 
ally on Jan. 1. Paid chauffeurs must be licensees. No chauffeur’s license shall 
be issued to any person under the age of 18, and no person under the age of 16 shall 
drive or operate a motor vehicle. The speed limits are 20 miles an hour in cities, 
towns and villages, 10 miles an hour at street crossings and bridges, and 30 miles 
an hour outside cities, towns and villages. A motor car may not pass a street car 
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which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. A resident of the United States 
or of any province in Canada, who has complied with the provisions of the law 
regarding registration of his motor vehicle in the state or province in which he 
resides, may use his motor vehicle within the province for a period or periods to- 
gether not exceeding 3 months in any year without registration. The same applies 
to drivers’ licenses. The Provincial Secretary may revoke or suspend the license 
of any chauffeur convicted under the provisions of the Liquor Act of selling or having 
for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made for the impounding of cars by the 
authorities where the owners or drivers are convicted of driving cars while intoxi- 
cated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating to speeding and juvenile 
driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded weapons in an auto- 
mobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunting trips. 

British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and the amending Acts, 
all motor vehicles are to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Cars registered outside of the province may be used 
for touring for any period up to six months. Chauffeurs must take out chauffeurs’ 
licenses. Non-resident chauffeurs who have complied with the laws of their place 
of residence are exempt from chauffeur’s licenses while driving foreign registered 
motor vehicles for which a touring permit has been issued and is in effect and in 
the case of U.S.-owned cars for which a permit is not necessary while carrying 
the customs permit. No person shall drive or operate any motor vehicle on. any 
highway unless he is the holder of a driver’s license. No person under 17 years of 
age may drive a motor vehicle on any highway, unless he be over 15 years of age 
and shall have obtained a special permit after passing an examination. Dealers 
and motor vehicle salesmen require licenses. Motor vehicles are to be driven 
in a careful and prudent manner at all times, otherwise the operator will be deemed 
to be driving to the common danger, if driving at a greater rate of speed than 20 
miles per hour in any city, town or village, or 30 miles per hour outside cities, towns 
or villages. A motor may not pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles 
per hour and must stop if it overtakes the car while taking on or discharging pas- 
sengers, and must not exceed a speed of 10 miles per hour when passing school 
houses between the hours of 8.00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m. or’ public playgrounds for 
children between dawn and dusk. Accidents must be reported. No person shall 
ride as a passenger on a motorcycle in front of the person driving or operating 
the motorcycle. Provision is made for the surrender of drivers’ licenses upon 
conviction for an infraction of the Act or regulations or of section 285 (c) 
of the Criminal Code. Owners of motor vehicles are responsible for violations 
of the Motor Vehicle Act by persons entrusted with their motor vehicles. 

Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, requires all 
cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, who issues certificates 
renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may operate an unregistered motor 
for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female under 18 years of 
age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages the speed limit is 15 miles an 
hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 

Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1927 are shown, by number of cars and by 
values, in Table 36. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the exports, 
but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became established, 
exports commenced to exceed imports and in the four fiscal years up to and includ- 
ing 1926 averaged between two or three times the value of the imports, while the 
number of cars exported exceeded the number imported in an even larger proportion. 
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During the fiscal year 1927, however, while the exports have maintained the high 
figures of previous years, the imports have increased so much as to again approach 
the value of the exports. The importation of parts has increased with the growth 
of the industry and amounted in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927, 
to $23,111,109 and $30,336,461 respectively. In the same fiscal years exports 
(including re-exports) of automobile parts were $7,724,730 and $5,264,699 respect- 
ively. 


36.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1998-1927. 


Imports of Motor Vehicles. Exports of Motor Vehicles 
Wisoal Wears (including re-exports). 
Passenger. Freight. Passenger. Freight’. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

912,371 - - 205 320, 708 a ~ 

585,097 - - 279 450,127 - - 

1,732,215 - - 448 627, 469. - - 

4,235,196 - - 787 892,212 - - 

6,511,115 - -|| 2,156 | 2,039,993 - - 

9,738,839 - - || 4,091 | 2,952,988 - - 

7,218,375 ~ -— || 6,691 | 4,321,369 - - 

4,888,704 - - || 5,579 | 3,290,234 - - 

5,089,329 - — || 17,493 | 9,223,813 - - 

7,981,177 327 423,824 || 10,331 5,637,465 - - 

11,317,245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - - 
5,326,510 1,744 2,274,748 || 11,867 6,328,447 2,584 1,347,521 
1920 rcticer natiaeee 10,805 | 11.204,461 | 2,274 | 3,831,084 || 20,883 | 13,589,423 | 4,166 2,319, 629 
1 UDA ee 7 ee ae 5,907 | 8,399,537 | 1,706 | 3,578,938 || 15,870 | 11,867,425 | 3,441 2,733,775 
TOD 2 Per AES Ske 7,181 | 9,501,362 806 | 1,537,765 || 13,676 | 7,879,845 | 1,314 673,038 
10 ee eek sme: 11,402 | 11,857,165 | 1,082} 1,889,105 || 45,372 | 25,987,515 | 3,726 1,456, 795 
5 Pe EE scene 9,549 9,532,350 1,340 1,910,808 || 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545,225 
DODDS ee ws «doe 8,835 8,726, 714 934 1,364, 664 || 44,626 | 22,393,397 | 11,790 4,055,796 
MODGs elias ats ore oes a, 14,935 | 14,022,814 1,189 1,772,414 || 61,860 | 29,888,014 | 19,238 6,300,327 
PODER Es 29,202 | 23,882,455 | 2,548 | 3,200,626 || 51,622 | 25,282,512 | 20,423 6,899,526 


1F reight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 
2Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


VII.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


Up to the present time flying in Canada has been used principally as an improved 
method of observation, rather than as an organized means of transportation. 
Foresters and surveyors watched the growth in capacity and efficiency of aircraft 
during the war, and as much of their work lay in the remoter parts of Canada 
where transportation facilities were poor or non-existent, they were fully alive 
to the possibilities of increasing the efficiency of their services by the use of aircraft. 
In the same way, those interested in the administration and development of these 
areas saw in aviation the solution of many of their difficulties. Aircraft could 
provide a ready means of obtaining accurate information of conditions in the 
unsettled parts of Canada and an easy access to them. 


The importance of air mail and passenger services has not been overlooked. 
There was little development in this line before 1927, owing to the more urgent 
demand for other forms of flying, the climatic difficulties and the financial stringency 
of the post-war period. The Post Office Department and other transportation 
interests are now commencing to study this problem. Several air mail contracts 
have been let and surveys are being made of air routes connecting the main centres 
of population. : In 1927 an air mail service was established between Rimouski 
and Montreal. 
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The increasing importance of civil aviation and the need for an organization 
separate from that of the military Air Force led to the reorganization of the Air 
Services in the Department of National Defence on July 1, 1927. There are now 
four branches:—the Royal Canadian Air Force, which is a directorate of the Chief 
of Staff’s Branch; the Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations, responsible 
for the flying operations for civil branches of the Government service such as 
forestry, survey, etc.; the Controller of Civil Aviation’s Branch, which is respon- 
sible for the licensing of aircraft, personnel and air harbours, the survey of air 
routes and the administration of the Air Regulations; the Aeronautical Engineering 
Branch, the chief of which serves as consulting engineer to all services. The last 
three come directly under the Deputy Minister of National Defence. 


Civil Aviation.—There was in 1927 a great increase in the amount of flying 
for civil purposes in the Dominion. The use of flying in the development and con- 
servation of the natural resources of the remoter parts of the country is now firmly 
established. Over 200 million acres of forest land are now under daily patrol 
during the season of fire hazard. The air survey program for 1927 covered an 
area of some 50,000 square miles, and during the past four years a total of a quarter 
of a million square miles in different parts of the Dominion has been mapped from 
the air. Operations for fishery protection, the preparation of forest inventories 
by type sketching from the air, the transportation of men and supplies to the remoter 
parts of the country, and air mail, passenger and express services to the mining 
camps, have been greatly extended. Experimental work on air mails, counter 
measures against the wheat rust disease and the control of the spruce bud worm 
were also undertaken. The principal flying organizations in the country other 
than those of the Dominion Government are:—Canadian Airways, Ltd., of Three 
Rivers, P.Q.; Dominion Airways, Ltd., of Vancouver, B.C.; J. V. Elliot Air Service, 
of Hamilton, Ont.; Fairchild Aviation, Ltd., of Grand’Mére, P.Q.; the Ontario 
Air Service, which is a branch of the Forest Service of the Provincial Department 
of Lands and Forests; Pacific Airways, Ltd., of Vancouver, B.C., and Western Can- 
ada Airways of Winnipeg, Man. Schools of aviation have been formed and are 
operating at Regina, Winnipeg, Peterborough and Hamilton. 


Following the decision of the Canadian Government to participate in the 
development of airships for transoceanic and long distance air transport, two air- 
ship experts visited the Dominion to assist in the selection of a suitable base in 
Eastern Canada. On their advice the site for an air ship mooring station has been 
purchased on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, at St. Hubert 
station on the Canadian National railway. It is proposed to create there, as con- 
ditions warrant, a public air terminal, not only for airships, but for aeroplanes as 
well. 


Aircraft for civil and military purposes are now being built in increasing num- 
bers at Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, who maintain their own design depart- 
ment and have produced several original types specially suited for operations in 
Canada. 


Statistics of civil aviation have been compiled from the Report on Civil 
Aviation (see Table 37). While these statistics are not given under provincial 
classifications, it may suffice to state that the greatest amount of civil flying is done 
in Ontario and Quebec, while the greatest amount of operational flying is carried 
out by the Air Force in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba. 
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37.—_Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Firms manufacturing aircraft..................5005- 2 3 2 2 2 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft................+++- 15 8 8 14 20 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service............ 1 . 2 2 2 1 
ATLETSLE Mie Nts OAC Oc. on os teers mais s aeicci elas a - 3,086 3,776 3,171 4,755 16,748 
Asvorath HOULE HOWN. Soc eke e oe eas slene tewee ee ae 2,831 4,389 4,091 5,860 12,070 
Approximate aeroplane mileage..............00+000 47,505 21,700 29,065 30,290 209,583 
Approximate f'oat seaplane mileage................. 119,168 | 263,288 | 218,686 | 356,481 247, 238 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage..............-- = = = = 372,189 
Approximate amphibian mileage................... 21,425 9,790 8,075 6,332 = 

TROPA MELT CL ALE DA ICAPO. Nash veoh ob wie wlola ouajs sie'ssatesiers 188,098 | 294,778 | 255,826 | 393,103 829,010 
Average flight duration (minutes)................05- 55 70 77 74 43 
Wamiberior pots Carried Rees .acntdeaale nt sels ccetoel 3,086 3,776 Bilal 4,755 16,748 
Number of passengers and crew carried............. 2,238 5,314 4,897 6,436 18,932 
Potal Personne! CATHIE... soc de eresialete.ceiclarclalctstsss 5,324 9,090 8,068 11,191 35, ¢80 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles)................ 188,098 294,778 | 255,826 | 393,103 829,010 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (passenger-miles)} 203,500 | 560,175 | 446,648 | 631,715 | 1,424,031 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel-miles).....] 391,598 | 854,953 | 702.474 |1,024,818 | 2,253,041 
Total freight or express carried (lb.).... sae 17,600 77,385 | 592,220 | 724,721 | 1,098,346 
Roa baa Carried: (Ub. ace csele sce ears oi erclaiaeitere > = 1,221 1,080 3,960 14, €84 
Total licensed civil air harbours (all types)......... 31 24 34 34 35 
Total licensed civil aircraft (all types).............. 69 32 39 44 67 
‘Total licensed personnels...) 65... sscocis ae oe janes oa 230 201 91 103 148 


Military Aviation.—The Royal Canadian Air Force is responsible for all 
matters connected with the air defence of Canada, and consists of a headquarters 
at Ottawa, for administration, intelligence and organization purposes; a land train- 
ing base at Camp Borden, Ont., and a seaplane training base at Vancouver, B.C. 
The present strength of the Air Force is 107 officers and 455 men. (See a!so 
“Royal Canadian Air Force’, in the Administration section.) 


VIII.—CANALS. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting and re- 
loading at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. 


1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada six canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
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Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems is 
about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117-2. 


A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of the 
1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are given 
in Table 38. 


38.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1927. 


Locks. 
Length 
Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No. 
Length.] Width.| Depth 
ft. ft. ft. 
St. Lawrence— 
achine.! Gros aeisd ss Montreal to: Lachine)... isis 6... 0% 8-50 5 270 45 141 
Soulanges: sacs ssece.e Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-00 5 280 45 151 
Cornwall: 25. cre 0- Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-25 6 270 45 141 
Barran’s POM. aa. Arran SsPOMtTADIONs o) cee doses oe 1-25 1 800 50 141 
RapidesPlatecce.snate Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-66 2 270 45 141 
Galops: tose ace cnen Iroquoigsto,Cardingal es 9, seer 7-33 3 800 50 141 
Welland...............}/Port Dalhouise, lake Ontario, to 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 45 141 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
lake Furon 2) 2 ones Senn ep re meaae 1-30 1 900 60 191 
Richelieu river— 
St. Ours Pocket Dt Ours; Quer tenements ee 0-12 1 200 45 7 
Chamblysn; e--eeeete Chambly to St. Johns, Que.......... 12-00 0) 118 22-5 72 
Ottawa and Rideau 
rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TIVES. pue els. eee ne 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Camllonse-er..c.e ens Carillon rapids, Ottawa river........ 0-75 2 200 45 9 
Grenville ..|Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-75 5 200 45 9 
RidGaus eer ee Ottawa to Kingstone. : oe aaa 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7:00 2, 134 33 6-53 
Miscellaneous— 
Prentiss ees Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Reterborougi. oan eee. Gee ee 89-0 18 175 33 8-4 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
Couchiching*.,.4;. nt otee ae nee 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
branch) sir ete ab aes 85-0 1 142 33 6 
Portisevernitocks. ca.) see e. - | 100 25 6 
Murray..... Lae dee doen Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 5-17 0 - - 11 
SiRetersaaedstecakes St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape: Breton Nissi eee 0-49 1 300 48 18 
St. Andrews.......... Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg = 1 215 45 17 


1Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
2Least depths in channels 6-5 ft. 
sLeast depths in channels 5 ft. 


Governmental Expenditure on Canals.—Tables 39 and 40 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year ended 
1927 an increased net outlay as compared with 1926, indicate the net total expended 
on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it may be added, have since 
1904 been free of toll to vessels applying for the privilege of locking facilities. The 
total capital cost of Canadian canals since their construction was begun is set at 
$189,658,000. The heavy capital expenditures in recent years are due to the con- 
struction of the Welland Ship Canal, on which $76,579,031 had been spent up to 
Mar. 31, 1927. 
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39.—Total Expenditure and Revenue of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-1927. 
Norts.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


To Revenue. Total 
Fiscal Years. Expendi- Total 
To To Staff and ture. Revenue. 
Capital. Income.! Repairs, Staff. Repairs. 
Canals in 
general. 

Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eration......4 20,593, 866 98,378 = = = 20,692,244 - 
1868-1910....... 76,388,584 6,465,248] 1,594,239) 11,695,310 9,488,903} 105,632,284) 14,156,389 
LOTT: Peete an 2,349,474 440,270 103,398 511,306 471,530 3,875,978 221,138 
TORRE Sich nde a 2,560,939 442,012 109, 651 585, 900 555,710 4,254,212 263,717 
LS ae eee 2,259,257 331, 987 121,371 605, 248 535,136] 3,852,999 307,568 
WORSE. es Se. 2,829, 661 389, 285 147,729 642, 845 574,039 4,583, 559 380,188 
i RU yee ee ae 5,490, 796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599 7,314, 132 427,763 
1 9 eee amg 6,142,149 397, 665 139, 952 697, 532 529,565 7,906, 863 446, 722 
: Le See 4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700, 022 486, 168 6,028, 100 461,423 
iti] 3s SOR eee es 1,781,957 111,553 149, 859 743, 857 540,331] 3,327,557 414, 868 
OIG char... 2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733,091 698,878} 3,964,508 387, 655 
BD 1 aa ee 4,579,565 798,113 157, 886 745,986 713,335 6,994, 885 441,926 
LODE tae cas 5,449,962 1,193,148 192,875 815,979 920, 993 8,572,952 365, 941 
TOR rons rune ae 4,482,639 836,810 209,193 983,042 1,105, 054 7,616, 748 804,516 
fA 2S Se A Be 4,995, 184 564, 242 204,536 924,217 859, 839 7,548,018 742,404 
1b: PCa ae 6,747,395 479,900 204, 653 980, 094 942,056 9,354, 098 897,412 
19090 wees ow, . oe 10,619, 903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076} 13,078,865 907, 650 
1O2B 0 sathw ten cde 12,024,461 501,449 182,376 1,046, 568 873,682} 14,628,536 920, 900 
TORN os a's cares 13, 845, 684 451, 880 153,776 1,129,041 858,473] 16,4388, 853 961, 694 

Total...... 189,658,0002) 14,968,916!  4,293,7841 25,175,326] 21,569,367] 255,665,394, 23,509,876 


1The income account is of expenditures on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditures on maintenance only. 2Including $34,967, chargeable to canals in general and not allocated 


to particular years. 


40.—Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the fiscal 
years ended 1868-1927 and before Confederation. 


Canals. 


BS EIR TILT HHL ea Wee Sk Saree Ca gsieke ch ahaiviels ale’ ors:ais'e Siete 
(Cardlonvante Grenvillot. - ose bccn os cman venta Seek vo.esss 5 <0 


St. Lawrence River and Canals— 
RE EE CHANHON coh aeic oes ates Co ho) Garo 3s <n Soneve olwiaco feiss aja racete 
IRAVER EVORONOB Sirs cactus Goiele Hk = ck clo's Seisiateispate ewe os Sis as > 
KreOLS CAEN OL er seats cictnia caleiase Ws mene vies emer eeiaels 
Ri Per weno SOI) Cave as nie cioniocis/ereiorsre a7 asie-» eines Sis iore = 
Pa OS EAS en aie oe ete ie exer cies icicles: Sara ois o\pimuace comimers me's eteiupas 


Welland Snip Canal... s.. ccc. sess see 
| Farran’s Point Soe 

Wists Ore ho) GAGS. acne ap sedis Sones a ae Pv es reese sain 
Bapide Panto sane neces See ae ewes, e iene 

WMA ERRIUT I oF eciiacoasinne tate meee cy ce 

Gpauale mt generals nec. oc cacti nt aee caiees s\e.cey wings OSs > mnn 


Expenditure, 
previous 
years. 


$ 
1,636,029 
4,191,756 
780,996 
7,245, 804 
382,391 
14, 132, 685 
75, 907 


7,904,044 
1,320,216 


1,995, 143 
483, 830 
1,039, 896 
134, 068 
127, 229 
648, 547 
489,599 
19,337,175 
29,907,288 
62,732,558 
877,091 

6, 143,468 
2,159, 881 
1,334, 552 
34, 967 


175,812,316 


Expenditure, 
fiscal year 
1927. 


$ 


PUR ts Te tere eta 


17 


42 
258 
8762 
13, 846,473 


Total 
Expenditure. 


$ 
1,636,089 
4,191,756 

780,996 
7,245, 804 

382,391 
14, 132, 685 


7,904, 044 
1,320,216 


1,995, 143 
483, 830 
1,039, 896 
133, 897 
127, 229 
648,547 
489,599 
19,337,433 
29,906,412 
76,579,031 
877,091 
6,143, 468 
2,159, 881 
1,334,552 
34,967 


13, 845, 684 


189, 658, 000 


1The records relating to cost of construction by Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 1852 


and the statistics are not included in this table. *Revenue. 
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2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 41 to 46 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1927. In this latest year the total traffic of 17,488,311 tons 
was the highest figure for any year since 1918, being an increase of 4,010,648 tons 
over the total for 1926 (Table 41). 


The longer navigation season in 1927 and the heavier traffic almost throughout 
that year are shown by the monthly figures of Table 42; Table 43, showing the pro- 
ducts which constitute the freight traffic through the canals, illustrates the pre- 
ponderance of agricultural products in the total. In the year 1927, six commodi- 
ties (Table 44), barley, rye, wheat, pulpwood, soft coal and sand, each provided over 
1,000,000 tons of freight and together accounted for 78 p.c. of the whole traffic. 
The increase over the previous year was chiefly due to increased tonnage of wheat, 
barley, rye, sand and general merchandise, while large decreases occurred in the 
quantity of oats and soft coal handled. 


While traffic through the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie canal in recent years 
has fallen off greatly as compared with the period from 1900 to 1918, owing to larger 
locks having been built on the United States side at that point, traffic through the 
Welland and St. Lawrence canals has been increasing in recent years and is now 
much greater than in the pre-war period. Of the traffic increase of 4,010,648 tons 
in 1927 over 1926, the Welland canal accounted for 2,032,945 tofis and the St. 
Lawrence canals for 1,789,251 tons (Tables 45 and 46). 


41.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 1900-1927, 
by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Nore.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


0 “ee Freight carried. 
: 7 Jnited States 
Canadian Vessels. Vessels. Originating in Originating in Total 
Years Canada, United States. ee 
7 Registered + Registered Pt. ot Pc: of 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons. total. Tons. total. Tons. 
1900...) 21,755 4,129,250 5,502 2,408, 985 - - = = 5,013,693 
1901..| 20,860 3,980,264 5,634 2,482,274 - - - - 5,665,259 
1902..| 22,198 4,485,695 6,433 4,086,439 = = = = 7,518,197 
1903..| 23,767 5,212,832 6,695 4,236,475 - - - - 9,203,817 
1904..} 21,851 4,772,100 6,253 3,655,905 = = = cS 8, 256, 236 
1905...) 23,726 5,191,191 7,085 5,096,241 = = = = 9,371,744 
1906..| 25,498 5,526,321 7,319 5,685,315 = = = = 10,523,185 
1907..} 28,833 6,328,911 9,328} 11,604,834 = = = - | 20,543,639 
1908..} 29,040) 6,780,789} 7,489} 8,521,139] 5,012,147 28-6] 12,490,673 71-3} 17,502,820 
1909..] 22,507 7,811,578 9,996} 16,459,322 7,378,057 21-8) 26,342,691 78-2| 33,720,748 
1910..| 25,337 8,931,790} 11,462) 21,777,297 7,883,614 18-3} 35,106,994 81-7; 42,990,608 
1911..| 25,585 9,172,192} 10,370) 18,231,622 7,792,907 20-5) 30,237,446 79-5) 38,030,353 
1912..| 27,371] 10,237,335) 11,785) 24,636,190 9,376,529 19-7; 38,210,716 80-3] 47,587,245 
1913..| 28,654} 12,078,041) 10,739] 24,238,788) 11,130,875 21-3) 40,923,038 78-7| 52,053,913 
1914..] 26,125) 12,050,856 7,742) 15,636,414 9,382,206 25:3} 27,641,081 74-7| 37,023,237 
1915..} 21,575 9,398,207 6,415 7,385,101 6, 789,423 44-7 8,409, 380 55-3} 15,198,803 
1916..| 23,002 9,839,029 6,800} 10,660,839 7,486,962 31-7) 16,096,529 68-3) 23,583,491 
1917..| 21,588 9,831, 694 6,594) 10,259,772 5,964,369 26-8) 16,274,566 73-2) 22,238,935 
1918..) 18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616,200 3,369,477 17-8} 15,514,142 82-2} 18,883,619 
1919..) 20,682 8,735,973 4,092) 5,259,173 4,865,831 48-7 5,129,435 51-3 9,995,266 
1920..} 23,038 8,521,643 3,826 3,838,890 4,094,044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 8,735,383 
1921..| 25,720} 10,079,388} 2,969) 2,330,178} 4,562,028 48-5| 4,844,993 51-5] 9,407,021 
1922..) 26,217} 11,059,261 3,735 3,165,054 6,273,227 62-1 3,752,828 37-9] 10,026,055 
1923..} 27,112} 138,013,970 3,399 3,325,809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561,949 31-8] 11,199,434 
1924..| 27,467} 13,988,909 3,233 2,821,177 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2) 12,869,097 
1925..| 28,361) 14,964,785 3,587 3,824,924 9,570,311 67-7 4,560,356 32-3] 14,180,667 
1926..| 27,965) 14,542,485 3,543 3,144,866 9,656,190 71-7 3,821,473 28-3) 13,477,663 
1927..| 32,149} 17,472,601) 4,013} 3,364,461] 11,952,312 68-3] 5,535,999 31-7} 17,488,311 
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42.—Distribution of Total Freight Traffic on Canals, by months, calendar years 


1922-1927. 


Se ,  ———————————————  — 


Months. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. = 

PANUREY ossicles cesses era's wate 80 135 279 63 - 541 
BME aioe ots Seek oui elaiow ale 236,246 9,320 454,131 488,541 - 673,811 
Ma 6A) cote a Sos nek eee 1,224,196 1, 283,414 1,729,639 1,789,528 1,691,689 2,426,701 
WONG RY Cae rercnes esas en cee oe 1,252,478 1,631,825 1,834,908 1,789,160 2,309,478 2,497,073 
Ue. SOE te 2) RA oe 1,517,609 1,752,463 1,906,300 2,050,895 2,123,356 1,975,204 
TG eha chick ate ois! cis e's ast ote 1,427,189 1,770,826 1,771,334 2,126,209 1,710,017 2,468,196 
September. £5.05. 5 hee 1,507,219 | 1,589,332 | 1,704,516 | 1,928,232 | 1,880,044 2,596,336 
MOBTOROR Ns as cic hot Ban int ae 1,464,493 1,574,497 1,952,133 2,110,830 2,039,909 2,646,216 
IGMEEIDOL. 6. Sette s a7 amb oh 1,207,161 1,393,577 1,282,611 1,604,237 1,522,764 2,022,010 
NBOOHUOORS a 5 o's ya:a1a:0\0/e\eiae oes 189,384 194,045 233,246 242,972 200,406 182,223 
Total ee Ah v.0% 35 8 10,026,055 | 11,199,434 | 12,869,097 | 14,130,667 | 13,477,663 | 17, 488,311 
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43.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, calendar years 


1926 and 1927. 
es ee eee ee eee 
Agricultural] Animal Manu- Forest Mine 
Canals. Products. | Products. | factures. Products. | Products. Total. 
1926. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 909,362 450 335,919 61,915 115, 629 1,423,275 
Welland: 702 er ceritc o> 0x ais 3,344,001 200 615, 753 298,032 963,528 5,214,514 
St. Lawrence...........606. 3,350, 226 7, 747 723,917 744,502 | 1,297,309 6,128,701 
Hissin by 9 hss cots e v= «eo 11,854 672 8,967 108,773 73,776 204,042 
Sie eOLOEN cate atanteimss.cale.sise oe 5,222 2,691 4,274 3,682 27,676 43,545 
PGE TRY ew 5s Sietale nis fate eles assets - - 20 - 875 895 
ORS We rec cetera are’ ojeres 1,937 2,975 34,141 62,255 220,148 321,456 
FUG CH soa wis lalate tere es 524 1,31 21,367 7,816 25,034 56,052 
PP OMN Ea oettive ete alicioncrtue ate tara: oinvore 283 32 1,625 24,651 1,101 27,692 
Bb PA NOECWSir asia iecioe ale sict> 153 79 965 13,747 47,547 62,491 
otal cescno. ts so sc 7,623,562 16,157 | 1,744,948 | 1,320,373 | 2,772,623 13,477,663 
1927. 
Sault, Ste; Marios. .¢2,.s:is;s: 935, 740 617 436,007 28,931 69,256 1,470,551 
Welland osc sos jon aegis 5,046,545 = 787,429 355,607 | 1,057,878 7,247,459 
St. Tawtenee sna. tones nn 5,015,496 7,911 866,961 834, 952 1,187,632 7,912,952 
(Chamblycnea pe: masons me 13,159 316 25,137 88,270 77, 654 204,536 
StoPetersirna deco «cana 3,548 1,825 5,520 5,924 29,489 46,306 
WAVES Y oo enor access - - 90 405 PALE 712 
Oia ae. Heese tp slemice 5 1,636 2,999 37,877 76,436 336, 811 455,759 
PUT CAN ce teee ect yckelsve jefe cease Sis 544 1,510 22,532 9,939 23,426 57,951 
YD TRC Ake CCOnrae Cero ee 122 62 1,470 25,873 227 27,754 
Br ABETOWss. o< o520aeede ces 538 12 842 14,298 48,641 64,331 
ePnbah eee senses: 11, 017,328 15,252 | 2,183,865 | 1,440,635 | 2,831,231 17,488,311 


44.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 


Seasons of 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


Articles. 1925. 1926. iovgdihen ae ee 
- Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

AI Be acces eit ic elee nin etina ais 764, 480 803,776 1,039, 433 235, 657 = 
WOW eatin ects /o/s ake als|atenels a\sseteieorerere nies 23 . 14 26 12 - 
MOLH oe os tele ees ctievain pie vise sissies afcteis siete 87,515 115,598 216,877 101,279 = 
Oe Fe no ea aera eoecic ond 1,386, 928 716, 237 307,585 = 408, 652 
UE AA cody ton Ne es OS Soe een IRD ISN ik eS 586,229 423,871 1,413,541 989, 670 = 
FERRE Cd aye te i cslotplnisin a isiats lorsatv er aiare ee 73,995 33,571 63,516 29,945 = 
i Sele = ia in a ie Ee nr BOIS Sree ve) 197 1 = 196 
LUO pe aE ey rs see es oor ee 4,958,130 | 5,025,808 | 7,513,489 | 2,487,681 = 
BUION Tos oe sie on ccreiote ie tanles oia7e eispnaasSlale =) 5% 426, 163 441,143 419,202 - 21,941 
ie Os Re ee oe ERE aE ei rae 19,502 19,262 16,678 - 2,584 
Other miiled products.............-+++5- 20,592 35,894 19,167 - 16,727 
Fruits and vegetables.............++-+++ 7,823 4,260 4,759 499 - 
PORTS. gc sca pabinee mobo Sane scievinas 4,173 3,931 3,054 - 877 
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44.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 
Seasons of 1925, 1926 and 1927—concluded. 


Articles. 


Live stock 


Poultry, game and fish 


Dressed meats 


Other packing-house products 


Hides and leather 
Wool 


All other animal products 


Agricultural implements.........:....... 
Cement, bricks and lime................. 
Household goods and furniture........... 


Tron, pig and bloom 


Tron and steel, all other.................. 


Petroleum and other oils 


Wines, liquors and beer.................- 


Merchandise not enumerated 


Pulpwood 
Sawed lumber 


Squared timber.... 


Shingles 
Other woods 
Hard coal 
Soft coal 
Coke 


Tron ore 


Increase Decrease 
1925. 1926 1927. in 1927. in 1927. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons. 
835 765 681 - 84 
2,309 3,909 2,250 - 1,659 
109 35 27 - 8 
1,334 899 1,275 376 - 
150 111 92 = 19 
37 51 158 107 - 
10,373 10,387 10,769 382 - 
8,461 18,592 35, 667 17,075 - 
9,240 16,530 58,764 42,234 - 
1,909 2,279 2,689 410 - 
51,725 67,953 62,7383 - 5,220 
269,845 496,092 531,200 35,108 = 
216, 809 238,470 333,052 94,582 - 
153,456 175,901 205, 832 29,931 - 
18,241 17,213 23,485 6,272 - 
7,860 5,308 10,098 4,790 - 
683, 340 706, 610 920,345 213,735 - 
1,017,203 1,056,352 1,167,385 111,033 - 
239,372 223,526 229,343 5,817 - 
7,384 3,478 8,970 5,492 - 
1,955 1,052 2,256 1,204 = 
33,017 35,965 32,681 - 3, 284 
156, 669 154,622 117,332 - 37,290 
2,136,585 1,572,004 1,244, 253 - 327,751 
4,277 23,012 10,361 - 12,651 
26,199 10,126 10,230 104 = 
24,814 49,982 72,856 22,874 = 
82,005 58,775 59,314 539 > 
629,526 904,102 1,316, 885 412,783 = 
14,130,667 | 13,477,663 | 17,488,311 | 4,010,648 - 


a ee ee 


45.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1926 and 1927, by direction and 


Canals. 


1926. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 
Welland 


Chambly 


1927. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 
Welland ee 2 


Chambly 


Faun ens gst oR: 


From CANADIAN TO 
CANADIAN Ports. 


origin. 


From CANADIAN TO 
Unirep Srares 


From UNITED 
States To UNITED 


From UNIrep 
STares TO CANA- 


Ports. States Ports. DIAN Ports. 

Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
294,723) 811,750 8,018 82,863 26,690 23,487 99,418 76,326 
421,770] 2,759,700] 160,244 6.716 90,813 21,593 6,931] 1,746,747 
887,934] 2,862,537 475, 692 26,898 87,647 701 23,166} 1,759,126 
8,725 10,201 110, 643 - - - - 74,473 
9,702 33,843 - - - - - - 
38 - 17 - - - - 840 
33,152) 266,941 - 20,825 ~ ~ 538 = 
43,767 11,783 - 502 - - - - 
128713 14,979 - = = - - - 
61,330 1,161 - - - - - - 
1,773,854] 6,772,895) 754,614 137,804| 205,150 45,781} 130,053) 3,657,512 
382,530] 882,511 YEO) 31,842 22,998 12,523 65,1388 75,289 
629, 987| 3,614,420] 166,956 -| 114,134] 80,462 6,675| 2,637,825 
1,189,798] 3,657,042! 488,506 23,429 80,848 2,779 25,107) 2,445,443 
8,099 9,292 99,023 240 - - 1,478 86,404 
10,873 31,923 2,000 1,510 - = = = 
412 25 83 - - - 192 - 
28,507} 395,493 - 23,873 - - 7,886 ea 
‘42,498 14,017 - = = = - 1,436 
13,499] 14, 255 = = 3 &s ia Ee 
61,620 Pratt - - - - - = 
2,364,823] 8,621,689} 764,293 80,894) 217,980 95,764 96,471) 5,246,397 


me a es Ca ee ee ee gl oy le ee eee 
1 Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 
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45.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1926 and 1927, by direction and 
origin—concluded. 


ee ————————————————————ee———————_—____. LEE EEE 


ToraL TRAFFIC 


Bat poe: ORIGIN OF Carao. mb Increase (++) 

Canals. 3. — | ___—_——. Oe or de- 
sata Cargo. crease (—) 
nited on previous 

Up. Down. Canada. States. oar. 

Gok Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 428,849 994,426 1, 207, 216 216,059 1,423,275|— 211,695 
POLLEN CC: LaegRaPae AU Aerie 679, 758 4,534,756 3,457,876 1,756, 638 5,214,514|— 425,784 
Boer lsawrence!. 220 sifses ss. es 1,474,439] 4,649,262! 4,350,841 1,772,860 6, 123, 701|— 83, 287 
Chambly. ct. cseeeoss does 119,368 84,674 129,569 74,473 204,042|+- 322 
9,702 33,843 43,545 - 43,545/+ 7,854 
55 840 55 840 895)— 279 
33,690 287,766 320,918 538 321,456/+ 106,516 
43,767 12,285 55, 987 65 56,052|— 29,733 
12,713 14,979 27,692 - 27,692|— 8,610 
61,330 1,161 62,491 - 62,491|— 8,308 
MGGAN S| osteo ees an ems 2,863,671} 10,613,992 9,656,190 3,821,473} 13,477,663/— 653,004 

1927. i 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 468,386 1,002,165 1,307,907 162,644 1,470,551|+ 47,276 
Wollesic se auc eee sige s 914, 752 6,332,707| 4,482,350 2,765, 109 7,247,459|+ 2,032,945 
St. Lawrencel.............. 1, 784,259 6, 128, 693 5,400,615 2,512,337 7,912,952|+ 1,789,251 
Winamn DIY soon. cette tee ces te 108, 600 95,936 116,709 87,827 204,536/+-+ 494 
SE MEVOUCES= 5 oc ch cise cei svne ees 12,873 33,433 46,306 - 46,306/+- 2,761 
EEDA ce oe catkols cers ic eiesmiereie aie 687 25 520 192 712|— 183 
ibe vores ot ietac ae wo sisisista ns 36,393 419,366 447,873 7,886 455,759|+ 134,303 
PIGCAU ys. cajae et Cee sew 42,498 15,453 57,947 4 57,951/+ 1,899 
PEPER Moe cs cucetutiartis wlaveo are inieie ie 13,499 14,255 27,754 - 27,754|/+ 62 
EP OTOLOWBS A hac cats sisexerecias © 61,620 2, 11 64,331 - 64,331|+ 1,840 
SAA base ot caceetocobonsd 3,443,567) 14,044,744) 11,952,312 5,535,999| 17,488, 311/+ 4,010,648 


Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 


46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canalis during the Navigation Seasons, 


1923-1927. 
Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total T otal 
Canals and Years. : : Passen- freight 
Registered Registered 5 
No: Bounage. No. ‘Tonnage. gers. carried. 
Tons. Tons No. Tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
1028 eee edie ic, wb arises 3,012 3,915,740 654 2,433,964 35, 697 2,255,929 
OA ee Aen choc ee 2,840 3,406, 744 476 1,585, 827 34,367 1,631,548 
BOD Gn sitters caveats syave 6 2,889 3,408, 387 645 2,279,160 34,743 1,634,970 
i A Ne gent a argc a eran 2,693 3,357, 785 657 1,594, 186 32,099 1,428,275 
J ak Son ee Se oe 2,818 3, 269, 942 421 1,214,782 34,483 1,470,551 
Welland— 
LODO. Moai tes cots news 4,149 3,429, 604 613 422,579 12 3,755, 912 
ODE ie clea mintarcrn’a statancs ever 4,654 4,359, 552 707 656, 959 614 5,037,412 
(55) Some rel Sigreraetaeaie NS ene 5,014 4,732,951 852 834,185 10 5, 640, 298 
LQG 1 Pe. Tete thn Fe ke? 4,741 4,340,398 787 712,648 25 5,214,514 
AO yin cpasaidie wc Seeless os sinners 6, 504 5,811,180 1,150 1,039, 417 - 7,247,459 
St. Lawrence— 
NO ZS erat. arorctatetacaiterorrasios 10,948 4,907,502 652 341,423 81,777 4,541,528 
LODE SCR eeic Saraecatte 10,835 5,449,593 703 433,213 78,450 5,536,374 
NO25: eRe, «eee. 11,753 6,062, 833 803 567,394 82, 848 6, 206, 988 
O26. Soo. ee ora cae. 12,671 5, 946, 289 857 696, 124 81,128 6, 123, 701 
GOT 5 cide Ao eet 13, 860 7,370, 693 1,110 960,201 | 87,567 7,912,952 
Chambly— . 
1928. cassie s avcetstoretessvers 435 F 62,936 842 102, 226 827 213,190 
WOT ee ait eee low evel 491 65, 398 1,032 123,092 844 225,018 
TODD ES eens canis snes 453 63, 610 1,023 119,931 661 203, 720 
DDT Rae ae 510 65, 834 943 110, 241 833 204,042 
POUT Soe ornare acer 541 67,402 870 107,370 609 204,536 
979 73,035 10 1,306 486 46,574 
1,363 87,072 15 819 298 51,929 
1,183 76, 622 13 4,741 213 35, 691 
990 65,507 18 3,976 208 43,545 
903 58, 840 19 5,345 302 46,306 
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46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 
1923-1927—-concluded. 


Canadian Vessels. 


United States Vessels. 


pane A Total foe 
anals and Years. : : Passen- reight 
+ Registered Registered = 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Bors Gti 
Murray— Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 
1 UPC Reha, Ge eI NAG By ae 636 46,147 298 Sso0L 4,392 3,144 
LOAN Se ark g2 eee Ate Pee 305 37,382 81 1,221 3.673 2,715 
LOD Tr or eee ee 351 45,245 142 1,458 3,000 1,174 
LO 26 yeep eee ee 313 106, 843 63 10,466 7,506 895 
dS Py Ge be chs cere Sean a 440 104, 893 141 10,724 8,339 712 
Ottawa— 
LAE eee rics eet ate oe 2,217 318, 239 211 23-165 28, 337 233,092 
1 AZ Bee Samana cee 2,140 291, 123 173 18,900 25,067 205, 534 
1925 eine sks Macs cen, 2,095 301, 629 151 16, 226 28,545 214,940 
LOZ Gee eee, tee ae en 2,422 415, 257 151 15, 696 23,010 321,456 
LEY fe one wey ae ee eRe 2 3,017 553, 140 193 23,055 27,565 455,759 
Rideau— 
PE one tia 5 aS as Seer ea 1,824 104, 279 12 821 6, 299 81,299 
LAE ih Pe Os ee ea bared 1,408 102, 842 11 542 3,345 85, 986 
3 ORES Ree ano ae eae 1,458 103, 503 38 1,.533 4,359 85,785 
BO 2G eek ee ae eee: 1,052 77,755 18 722 2,931 56, 052 
DOO Saterok cla Meee 1,139 84,081 30 1,525 3, 803 57,951 
Trent— 
1028 3. ke. A ee 2,288 105,990 47 974 62,777 31, 402 
Ad eee, ke Se a | 3,044 120, 904 35 604 61,929 41,099 
1025. ce sae eee eh ee 2,681 98, 162 20 296 53, 936 36, 302 
LO2G 22 e Rem eee oy aie, 2,171 85, 851 49 807 49,727 27,692 
A tie tA a ne Se a 2,577 82,411 79 2,042 47,954 27,754 
32 50,498 - - - 37,364 
387 68, 299 - - - 50, 982 
384 71, 843 - - - 70,799 
402 80,966 - - 14 62,491 
350 70,019 - - 262 64,331 
27,112 13,013,970 3,399 3,325, 809 220, 604 11,199,434 
27,467 13,988,909 3, 233 2,821,177 | 208,587 12, 869,097 
28,261 14, 964, 785 3, 687 3, 824, 924 208, 692 14, 130, 667 
27,965 14,542,485 3,543 3, 144, 866 197,561 13,477, 663 
32,149 17,472, 601 4,013 3,364,461 210, 884 17,488,311 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest import- 
ance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for Great 
Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but with the decline in ocean freight rates an increase in traffic between 
our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and while the proportion carried in vessels 
of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless 
assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 1927, as will 
be seen from Table 47, a tonnage of 207,003 originating on our eastern coast and 
a total of 248,009 tons destined for our western coast was carried westward through 
the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to Atlantic 
ports is illustrated by the total of 1,548,783 tons from western ports and 803,418 
tons destined for eastern Canadian ports, locked through on the voyage eastward. 
The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and Western Canada. 

The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended June 
30, 1927, records increases from 1926 of from 5,197 to 5,475 in the number of transits, 
from 24,774,591 to 26,227,815 in canal net tonnage, from $22,931,056 to $24,228,830 
in tolls collected, and from 26,037,448 to 27,748,215 in tons of cargo carried (Table 48). 
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With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States’ registration carried 15,242,156 tons, or 54-9 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 27,748,215 tons locked through in the year 1927. British vessels carried 6,436,785 
tons, or 23-2 p.c., Japanese vessels 1,036,786 tons, or 3-7 p.c., German vessels 
973,741 tons, or 3-5 p.c., and Norwegian vessels 1,052,453 tons, or 3-8 p.c. 


47.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-1927.1 


From To 
Years. 
Canada Canada Canada Canada 
West Coast.|East Coast.|West Coast.|Hast Coast. 
long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
REIL E Ot ere ees soci Rans arqueics fas canal ite smi eat id 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
1272 inte i ayaa Rs A SM Ae 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
PO ie Me cet hy See ye hase nee ciavi tas: Pitae rsa d anes Qe aoe eR 604, 546 92,939 101, 588 125, 283 
Tree tee coe a ore csteoreeetchagst so ceaneys spate jas eisai ip 1, 223, 102 110, 677 141, 086 197, 204 
PO eR ee te cetratcsaiaccvenaete we sitlncinye ee grses wine Hs st 1,082, 282 121, 803 158,709 379,284 
TRG oe, 2 sale hel Aalto RA AEN Do Se i RECS ein hy 1, 650, 855 160, 196 168, 295 614, 580 
Ear Oe eee Mec heen cesta vias, Sraieraceradd apes cisweeer cs 1,548,783 207, 003 248, 009 803,418 


iFigures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal. 


48.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
30, 1915-19271. 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
, Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnaces 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
AOS ete pesit tele nic. eto-sis's/e'6 sisi 522 | 2,070,993 553 | 2,817,461 1,075 4,888, 454 
TO  Capnooo Ue oEOCOCrone 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 758 3,094,114 
7 Ril Bd sorta Sen ele Dek iee 874 | 2,929,260 929 | 4,129,303 1,803 7,058, 563 
TOES ee eth deweinskins see's 915 | 2,639,300 1,154 | 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 
OUD reece creer eis eleceie’slsjsiersieusie’ 857 2,740, 254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916, 621 
EZ aaron cide isteveate ielo ciefereta-as 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5, 281, 983 2,478 9,374,499 
EOD Ie aeiectace ve catiegiceer ms. 1,471 5, 892,078 1,421 5, 707,136 2,892 11,599,214 
TOL eens como: 1,509 | 5,495,934 1,227 |, 5,388,976 2,736 | 10,884,910 
49237 8., O8 ei ad lors Settee araies 2,125 | 7,086,259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 | 19,567,875 
Be ay cane etenh Pale -ale nie erst Ssasclanec 2,740 7,860, 100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5, 230 26,994,710 
AG2B ee apr. ea Atak wa oioleciwietes 2,413 | 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 | 23,958, 836 
1026 cee oor ties 2,760 | 8,037,097 2,437 | 18,000,351 5,197 | 26,037,448 
TOOT Ara ene cet mcmen tee: 2,888 | 8,583,327 2,587 | 19,164, 888 5,475 | 27,748,215 


1Figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal. 


IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean and inland ship- 
ping. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
former is much the more important, in Canada shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares almost 
equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention devoted to water 
traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently the statistics of inland international shipping are 
included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 49, while those of sea-golng 
shipping alone will be found in Table 50. In Table 49 the figures for 1925 are 
the highest on record, while for sea-going shipping alone Table 50 shows that 1927 
was the record year. 
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49.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) arrived at and 
departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 
31, 1907-1927. 
Nortse.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. aera eee ERNE cures = ea ee Se 
ons ons ons ‘onnage. 
No Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
LQOM See ier ad guayetoaive eratsieioetee 4,319 6,694,133) 30,211 8,540,089) 33,302) 10,795,586) 26,029,808 
1902 Pe secincnate ee cetera cee 4,363 6,865,924} 33,202 9,654,528) 40,148) 138,504,952} 30,025,404 
TOOS eye cepts tre ease ails ae 4,647 7,753,788) 31,534) 10,482,940} 53,545} 15,418,315} 33,655,043 
ODE ares cera thas ao ttetesee siete cee 4,997 8,045,817} 30,934 9,955,290} 35,739] 13,201,098; 31,202,205 
T90D saestaitae rar etocepeiet teens 4,614 8,034,652} 29,729} 11,047,447} 35,647} 13,195,721} 32,277,820 
T9062 ee ccucaicere ct eerie: ote: 5,104 9,059,453} 32,239) 11,241,915) 37,644) 14,430,804] 34,732,172 


4,488} 7,576,721) 30,654) 11,582,409] 25,263] 11,436,761) 30,595,891 
6,356} 10,329,515) 28,795] 11,717,846) 40,461) 17,527,670] 39,575,031 
5,795} 10,405,370} 29,247] 13,805,790} 38,677} 16,490,443] 40,701, 603 
5,780} 11,038,709) 28,635] 15,680,534) 41,650] 17,848,748} 44,567,991 


6,870} 12,712,337) 29,670] 16,380,146) 40,892) 18,337,062] 47,429,545 
6,766] 13,342,929} 27,949} 18,069,983) 45,399] 21,560,215) 52,973,127 
7,307} 13,896,353} 42,624) 20,677,938] 47,303] 23,275,492] 57,849,783 
7,418) 15,711,849} 30,234) 17,026,121) 55,835) 29,181,513] 61,919,483 
6,949) 13,931,091} 29,359] 17,504,751] 48,635) 22,168,311! 53,604,153 


6,817} 12,417,944) 37,900) 17,372,836] 75,411] 27,930,318] 57,721,098 
7,387} 16,144,873) 39,978! 20,290,252) 74,850] 29,277,419| 65,712,544 
7,337] 16,959,790) 34,786) 19,890,461] 70,781] 29,952,237] 66,802,488 
6,099) 14,054,166) 37,023} 17,567,061} 52,273} 21,607,821] 53,229,048 
5,511) 12,320,994) 37,388} 16,869,619} 52,827} 20,302,920] 49,493,533 


4,526) 10,545,619} 39,877] 22,236,962} 50,370) 21,866,049] 54,648,630 
4,239} 10,471,403) 36,679) 20,029,572} 61,114) 26,164,278] 56,665,253 
4,869} 13,868,905} 59,364} 26,423,287) 87,199] 32,110,991) 72,403,183 


Ren tc soa npaaeemnanadeed 5,187) 15,158,994} 53,945} 28,216,588) 80,700) 31,571,791) 74,947,373 
LO2D neracsin sin eis.ostmtdtermersts 5,763} 16,463,204) 44,432) 26,620,979] 84,084) 34,854,868} 77,939,051 
LOZ G weererote statetetecraversislelotstaretens 6,515} 17,749,067] 34,010) 23,149,028] 55,109] 34,348,732! 75,246, 827 
LO Desai nua Sears wae vi kelecers rare 6,448} 18,117,525) 34,015) 25,692,591} 62,344) 33,521,543] 77,331,659 


1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons 
burden, to be entrusted only to skillful and hardy mariners for navigation through 
nearly unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement produced a larger volume 
of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed 
some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in 
Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, 
and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the 
advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every 
encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along the 
St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments on the western coast, 
have formed the principal bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the 


Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under 
steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steam- 
ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden ships 
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were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after the 
introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had shifted 
to New York, and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line 
had a somewhat similar early history, but remained a purely Canadian company. In 
addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion Govern- 
ment operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


In the following tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1927 (Table 59), of 
the nationalities, tonnage of freight carried and number of crew of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1926 and 1927 (Table 51), 
of entrances and clearances of sea-going ships at the principal ports (Table 56), and 
of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 52). The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade, indicates clearly the predominance of British ship- 
ping in Canadian waters over that of all other nations. This is particularly the 
ease on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American 
trade is handled. Figures for 1927 show continued revival in the shipping in- 
dustry. 


50.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1927. 


Nors.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
¢ Total 
Fiscal Years. Ponies 
Tons Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. No Register. 
Sb) Rye Sea eR OGe ae 4,319 6, 694, 133 9,910 1,677,138) 12,476 6,171,791] 14,543,062 
HOG ete ats oe eel Sees IS 4,363 6,865,924) 11,413 1,937,227) 14,530 5,928,337] 14,731,488 
IGOR E Auciesine yoke woke wisistu aan 4,647 7,753,788] 11,282 2,085,568} 12,403 6,001,819) 15,841,175 
re Sal A to Acaveccnc OR ROR ROOd Dee 4,997 8,045,817} 11,045 1,979,803] 14,002 5,801,085] 15,826,705 
TOOT Sen eeasl.oee toe oes ee 4,614] 8,034,652} 11,279) 2,269,834) 11,904 5,283,969} 15,588,455 
WPVONGS) Meade dee eo teem ete 5,104) 9,059,453} 12,201) 2,304,942) 12,511 5,479,034| 16,843,429 
LOOT (ORMOS RM. cys e020 4,488 7,576, 721 7,880) — 1,899,141 8,107 4,429,012} 13,904,874 
BOG amie etter pps wna cree ole 6,356} 10,329,515) 10,562 2,606,660} 12,886 6,555,096} 19,491,271 
OCG ery poe eine cot pica ateae 5,795| 10,405,370) 10,946 2,806,278} 13,441 6,554,228] 19,765,876 
POTOR tes ea tect eas ons 5,780| 11,038,709} 10,875} 3,498,361} 13,147 6, 267,243] 20,804,313 
1 bE Omar a aee CO OCSI Oo 6,870} 12,712,337) 10,607 3,341,998) 12,467 6,242,851] 22,297,186 
AO kee ccisea est lca g < Avee ee 6,766| 13,342,929) 10,966 4,618,163) 15,134 6,628,513) 24,589,605 
OISR tek cave eee tenants 7,307| 13,896,353) 11,810 4,530,835) 16,549 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
Oe SE bce ORE RES 7,418] 15,711,849) 12,786 5,160,799} 15,811 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
ROLDY Sees ee see ce coe ate 6,949} 13,931,091) 11,903 4,005,011} 15,060 7,466,484] 25,402,586 
aR eestor BAIS GBE eae ota 6,817} 12,417,944) 12,386 3,894,731) 18,559 8,514,975} 24,827,650 
DLC Senate ocreaeane ernie, wrohe re ens 7,387| 16,144,873) 12,241 4,343,448} 18,500 8,778,753) 29,267,074 
POUR pce eel ateeta erat ees mw, ales 7,337} 16,959,790) 10,998 4,343,853} 16,597) 11,483,484 32,787,127 
POLO Me oct aman te aie eles 6,099} 14,054,166) 11,115 3,758,528] 15,132 7,448, 699| 25,261,393 
1 OR Pinrin SOC I OOOO oS 5,511) 12,320,994) 11,994 4,434,634) 17,353 8,489,126) 25,244,754 
TODD Sacer aeslclei scsctericia rites 4,526) 10,545,619} 12,490 5,510,484) 17,624 8,860,626] 24,916,729 
TOP™ cece syria s nb siee sar 4,239} 10,471,403] 14,929 6,861,202} 17,170 10,261,865} 27,594,470 
TU Raa obacin CearrarnicenS 6c 4,869| 13,868,905} 16,693 7,463,806} 17,493 12,945,623] 34,278,337 
BA nod camietettos ce Ritierer rare: 5,187] 15,158,994) 16,778 7,698,045) 16,795) 14,161,363 37,018, 402 
NG e tact rane te elo nah sie ire: 5,763| 16,463,204) 17,775 7,966,193) 17,314) 16,551,629 40,981,026 
POAC omen eh eae atin ae 53m 6,515| 17,749,067) 17,906 9,703,054) 18,117 18,202,875} 45,654,996 
(UL SO ean ae ae PPORcres 6,448] 18,117,525} 16,746 8,926,138] 19,111) 19,106,106 46,149,769 
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51.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) entered and cleared at Canadian 
Ports during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


Freight. 
es Tons x ree 
Nationalities. fe) 3 ons fo) 
Vessels, Register. Tons Measure- Crew 
Weight. Se 
1926. 

ENTERED. 
British, csoeacnc eee et ee ae 3,250 | 9,025,869 | 1,476,730 516,059 237,035 
Canadian ise ts. See ed ee eee 8,830 4,901,577 1,512, 666 36,017 179,325 
HOrolgn iit nearer ten ene eae 9,10. 8,910,274 | 2,782,761 27,639 215,041 
Totalovny cect thea tae eee 21,185 | 22,837,720 | 5,772,157 579,715 632,301 

CLEARED. 
BTibishisvanepe cre at tyke eee 3,265 | 8,723,198 | 4,679,350 | 1,083,006 214,380 
Canad ial sty eh oe toe eae 9,076 | 4,801,477 | 1,649,822 289,816 189, 887 
FOKCIGTI see, 2. 2 ee ee Hee 9,012 9,292,601 5,513,338 334,717 219, 286 
Total oa ee CROCE ES. 21,353 | 22,817,276 | 11,842,510 | 1,707,539 623,553 

Tora, ENTERED AND CLEARED — 

British 2 ce epetso ht Sie fies ante od 6,515 | 17,749,067 | 6,156,080 | 1,599,065 452,315 
Canadians: 25 ese ane een ee 17,906 9,703,054 3,162,488 325, 833 369, 212 
OTCIOTIy FA hues eens. Hee Sets pare Sree bee 18,117 | 18,202,875 | 8,296,099 362,356" 434,327 
Totalier, siete. ee eee 412,538 | 45,654,996 | 17,614,667 | 2,287,254 1,255,854 
1927. ———_— 

ENTERED. 
Britighthtes9... See ate tebe eres 3,257 | 9,453,911 1, 248,369 279,413 242,703 
Wanadian noch eerie hin ee ek eee 8,410 | 4,385,425 | 1,334,012 50,215 171,122 
MOLCIgDi Aken Ree ey ry re eee ee 9,715 9,384,945 2,906, 404 43,178 218, 850 
Total ee ee 21,382 | 23,224,281 | 5,483,785 372,806 632, 675 

CLEARED. 

IBTIGIS Dee 0 sree ee ee oe 3,191 | 8,663,614 | 4,972,378 414,037 218, 625 
Canadian. Wea. Seana. BRS’ 5 aeg ee 8, 336 4,540, 713 1,889,249 234,458 176,394 
BOVIS: ck ween v5 Soe ee ee 9,396 9,721,161 5,439,591 466, 837 225,167 
Total shincas ces ee a ee oe 20,923 | 22,925,488 | 12,301,218 | 1,115,332 620,186 
Tota ENTERED AND CLEARED. ———_—_— —— 
Britishienc oseseacest ee ee eee 6,448 | 18,117,525 6,215,747 693,450 461,328 
Cantdianis:ate ty. conan rite ee 16,746 8,926,138 3,223,261 284, 673 347,516 
HOTOISN 4, 2), pee st eee eee 19,111 | 19,106,106 8,345,995 510,015 444,017 
Wotal yer bo ce cctens aoe ae eee 42,305 | 46,149,769 | 17,785,003 | 1,488,138 1, 252,861 
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52.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1927. 
VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Countries whence No. No. No. 
arrived. of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
Ves- | Register.| No. || Ves- | Register.| No. || Ves- Register.} No. 
sels sels sels 

Greatibritainss are eee 940} 4,192,769] 121,052 131 248,079 3,301 108 247,480 3,506 
AStraliay cae Green oe 47 293, 844 8,146 jap 79,686 911 10 34,415 331 
Hon gsiKone aera naece 20 166,051 4,610 6 52,828 8, 256 - - - 
British West Indies....... 55 118,788 3,648 165 193,538 3,766) 49 53,900 1,181 
Newfoundland............ 614 504,324] 16,902 254 170,596 5,131 108 241,488 3,200 
Other Br. possessions. .... 54; 214,203] 3,861 6 19,995 252) 5 12,346 168 
Apgonting sss eee 10 26,319 323 - - - 12 31,381 395 
Beloiumen.: ee fe cs oe 91 619,989) 19,296 74 186,413 2,663 30 88, 797 1,085 
Obing cess ees ee 21 149,197 3,939 2 17,578 1,084, 42 219,334 3,711 
Cuba wee ene 9 13,324 279 4 4,480 79 24 38, 303 601 
Wonmarkey,, ceases te. Le = - - - - - 55] 238,635} 7,413 
Frances vnc cas ee 19 73,873] 2,556 - - - 58} 193,827} 4,350 
Germany dom eee ee 61 346, 208 9,648 = = - 69 230,517 4,990 
Holland tcc eee. 68 240,553 2,985 - - - 143 565,171 9,865 
Thal yess eee a ee Uf 22,746 253 - - - 35 129,544 1,424 
Japan hives Men es ea oe 108} 434,322 6,619 29 190,629 9,025 267) 1,157,167! 17,989 
Moxicor ees. date seems. cs 10 84,724 394 12 35,752 314 9 33,113 273 
Norwayneeeee te ecenn - = - 1 4,351 45 33 163,625 4,926 
Berwst ese eee 6 23,692 268 18 94, 805 698 4 15,599 140 
St. Pierre 27 5,410 348 71 7,596 485) 154 35,878 1,578 
Santo Domingo........... 2 2,644 51 1 1,472 32 85 45,512 805 
Spans Fe sae. Bee were 6 8, 286 116 - - - 12 ISRO KE 252 
United! Statesteseemenee 362] 1,170,173] 23,989] 5,349] 2,951,354] 121,658 6,982) 5,239,700] 127,931 
Sea fisheries... os. daccas ne 615 59, 260 9, 866)| 1,875 70,472} 15,390|| 1,341 71,872] 16,664 
BromiSoas cee meee 72 34,431 2,320) 383 43,953 2,897 61 10,536 620 

Total........ Sere syAees 3,257] 9,453,911! 242,703] 8,410] 4,385, 425| 171,122] 9,715 9,384, 945| 218,850 
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52.—Sea-going Vessels entered and cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1927—concluded. 
VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


British, Canadian. Foreign, 
Countries to which No. No. No. 
departed. of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
Ves- | Register.| No. || Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels. sels. sels. 

Great Britany; 6034.8: 786| 3,934,334] 94,796] 159} 374,405] 4,897) 242) 655,362] 8,302 
AGatrakig: Moose ott Goins 53 291,040 7,890 31 107,622 1, 267 18 54,514 596 
British Oceania........... 2 7,378 98 2 7,098 84 11 35,907 449 
British South Africa...... 27 102,678 1,399 - - - - - - 
British West Indies....... 27 18,219 367) 201 92, 844 2,423) 58 52,163 1,202 
Newfoundland............ 616 389,598} 16,555 295 182,388 5,540 134 278,494 3,810 
Newer oaland so ine.scee ens 34 128,501 2,302 7 24,318 293 19 69, 864 672 
British Guiana. : sos. cs- 21 45,755 1,617 19 30,464 529) - - - 
Fong ony eye esse 5, 22 190, 608 §,521 11 97,149 5, 964 - - - 
Other Br. possessions..... 16 43,078 595 ily 22,415 548 12 19,359 801 
APeONtMal oa venice - = = - - - 21 63, 815 665 
da]: (ainhiny 2 eee en eee 51 191,257 4,090 26 67,561 944 48 152,621 2,023 
CRIA aces cae ase ister: 1 12,292 501 i 67,851 3, 262 43 198, 689 2, 701 
Cubase ge hake ee 33 44,232} 1,154] 108 20,118 956 51 64,574) 1,294 
AD ONT SIRS cas) scareraya« ores 1 100 5 - - - 19 43,729 602 
Say ee Eee re 6 14, 831 188) 2 5 AG 13 5 14, 667 212 
HTANCE so ico sen heeeccaaes 57 275,988 8,180; 1 4,351 45 56 134,771 1, 753 
Grornmiany Meteo eae. 61 276,386 6,501 - - - 82 244,208) 3,055 
ROCCO Sie ore cance cheese 1 2,175 33 - - - 15 42,733 472 
LRTOIEENG ta naan Aaeeeen 43| 133,076) 1,541 - - - 72| 238,170) 2,663 
Phase esc eee see 33] 101,564); 1,106 - - - 105} 360,264) 3,958 
JAPAN eae vee atu eee 58 284, 280 4,982 21 111,491 4, 870) 265] 1,236,651] 20,745 
INSTI COM. ee tet ce escucieve.vsoce 8 26, 892 288 16 53,347 443 10 19, 804 338 
INGP WAV. citemavenaeas ose 1 1,003 24 - - - 36 101,199 1,811 
POriehrn wes eee owes 1 4,414 37 12 49, 249 380 8 fila lye 213 
Sie. PISrrOss ae isen ears 40 6, 216 315}| 195 18,604} 1,135) 70 15,996] 1,242 
United States. ci snccccode- 513] 1,955,626} 44,7385)! 5,156] 3,119,728] 127, 210] 6,604] 5,364,662) 142,947 
Sea fisheries: ..\..0..sscee: 611 57,824] 10,113)| 2,012 73,448] 15,286]| 1,295 82,568] 19,739 
SWOUSM Gs. restless dacs - - - - - - 19 86,905} 1,943 
IGE WSOae ek rela cee Aner c- 38 32,649 2,226) 8 146 35 41 3,949 448 

Motaleccshocpesn: 3,191| 8,663,614] 218,625] 8,336] 4,540,713! 176,394|| 9,396) 9,721,161| 225,167 


2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of the 
American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat were 
realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general use, 
giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The “bateau” and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the time, 
they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine canal, 
which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration 
of the size of these primitive craft. 

In the absence of any roads making land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal 
to Kingston transportation was by “‘bateau’”’ or Durham boat, from Kingston to 
Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge for trans- 
porting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3.50, and 
freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this standard article. 

In 1809, the “Accommodation”, the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the “Frontenac”, beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
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great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the “Gore’’ reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

The period from 1850 to the present has witnessed a proportionate decline in 
inland shipping, owing to the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still 
carried over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron ore 
now forms the “raison d’étre” of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great 
Lakes. 

Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States. ports for the fiscal years ended 
1923-1927, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 53. The total tonnage of inland 
international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920-1927, was as 
follows:—1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 1923, 38,124,846; 
1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025; 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,181,890. 


53.—Canadian and American Vessels trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
and United States, exclusive of ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


VesseLs ARRIVED— 


Canadian— 

Steamrand motor... hence scene ; ‘ 12,180 Teoae 7,919 
ALONS TELISler ee ee eee ee 8,741, 668 6,128, 817 7,933,752 
Number of crew 294, 872 252,450 255,678 

SET ermine nel asec : 969 670 490 
MONS Megiston er ere eee eae 372,125 236,707 150,331 
Number of crew 4,610 3,391 1,968 

American— 

Steam andumotors....-45e<ee een : ; 32,058 17,028 19,718 
MONS TEgister (haces Loess ate ‘ 8,086,451 7,369,366 6, 242,647 
Number of crew 258,500 162,788 157,202 

SEWN ie SRA iA |. sry Suite é e 1,205 1,130 1,749 
‘Tons register, eae. Heron. : ) 415, 861 382, 209 535,366 
Number of crew p 4,047 Saito Supe 8,999 

Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw......... No. 52,288 46,502 42,790 22,561 25, 864 

Steam and motor, paddle........ ss 1,349 1,668 1,441 1,670 1,538 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 76 11 if 9 235 

Sail, schooners..... Hen eae see ss 192 269 3807 190 127 

Sail, slOopsvee- cen nee eee i 40 30 20 14 14 

Sails barges: 6.4.0 :ers. ene eeeee 2,013 1,834 1, 847 1,596 2,098 

VESSELS DEPARTED— 
Canadian— 

Steamyand motors. tse asee No. 20,388 17,658 12,552 7,582 8,315 
Rons tezister sho7 nsec kee 9,329,150 | 9,919,753 | 9,149,896 | 6,848,899 8,520,689 
Number of crew............... 351,440 334, 648 298, 830 255, 847 258,618 

Sail. Seve atesaacke ee eee No. 1,002 907 952 640 545 
PRONS RESISTOR: a ee cee ee 352,879 359,127 391,097 231,551 161,681 
Number of crew..............- 4,223 4,509 4,577 3,388 2,175 

American— 

Steam and motores. ee No. 33,503 30,740 32,311 17,489 19,915 
fons rerister.n es, dss sakes 9,124,909 8, 245, 120 9,395, 826 7,987,121 7,102,418 
INumiber Oncrew: o-neee see 255,464 249, 887 261,490 164, 329 166,775 

Sails Sey See Meee ee No. 1,526 1,453 1,196 1,345 1,851 
Ronsireristen. cep yas sees akin: 453,460 477,995 405,101 407,161 535,006 
Number of crew............-.- 4,820 4,657 3,684 4,160 4,133 

Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw......... No. 52,549 47,031 43,382 23,422 26,491 

Steam and motor, paddle........ ss 1,329 1357 1,474 1,640 1,506 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 13 10 M4 9 233 

Sarlschooners tics ee ee se 197 254 175 208 137 

Sail. sloopss. deere eee Ss 46 30 15 ibl 9 

Sail, barges .caccas.entee onthe ee 2,285 2,076 1,958 1,766 2,250 
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3.—Coasting Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or on the Great Lakes, are given in Table 54. 


54._British and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


TEE 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Vesse_ts ARRIVED— 
British— 

SSL OR ILE heer etes wheats 2 cote wesrh ain’ No. 68,413 74,489 74,485 76,454 79,009 
TONS TOPISUCE ey es fee e we + sees 31,396,583 | 34,254,485 | 35,481,847 | 37,319,725 | 38,613,812 
NEMO DOr OMCLOW cocate <caietea scene 1,344, 423 1,448, 416 1,462, 860 1,535,390 1,568,799 

Sate ee Mero M sate Venkicnmmoesats No. 12,632 12,183 11,300 11,443 12,161 
BRONSTOCISCCE Pee cate cs eee eieeio's 3,503, 280 3,861,098 3,567,940 3,772,114 3,723,565 
Numiber-of Crewe nc... states 47,697 46,591 45,294 46,126 56,119 

Foreign— 

SE ECHR AIR se A POR ee No. 1,237 1,189 251 656 916 
SPONSE POPISUOE Gornyes- ors riera'esa mys Set 1,235,884 | 1,063,299 | 1,360,904 610,509 736,194 
Num Der Of CLOW vice eect ioe st ers 23,269 20,989 22,937 10,825 14, 642 

Senne Dice is cS Ap Reo Geet ete No. 278 174 149 140 136 
POTS MNO PAS HE Deaeerona n= teverara crore reneatare 104, 294 89, 830 69,681 68,132 51,348 
Number of crew..:...:.50:.00: 2,273 1,150 762 719 632 

Description of vessels— 

SSEOSTINA SORE Wi arnayaorons nichole snavess erocopare No. 64,074 70,589 70,929 72,165 75,193 

Steam pad Wess occ aacnbiececmatels ce 4,017 3,747 3,640 3,775 3,381 

Steam, sternwheel............... s 1,559 1,342 1,167 1,170 1,351 

Sail Shans. 2.205 comecsrs estes nine ye 3 634 713 518 

SEG iret Cees Ue roan ae “ 1 4 58 2 1,118 

Sail. prizantines. «525.00 ose 4.6.05 % - - - io ~ 

SAISCHOONELS ais) arieicies c mbleie oleate a 7,983 6,652 5,345 6,107 6,660 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

GUC: Meee. Sea. Se wets mie op 4,923 5, 067 5,333 4,951 4,518 
Vesse_ts DrpaARTED— 
British— 

SS LOGUERME otra wees dare cleroatoete aie oon ate No. 66,116 71,713 74,588 76,131 T3127 
Pons Tegisver......sscescc nee one 29,994,010 | 33,280,684 | 35,298,222 36, 952,466 38,422, 848 
Numa ber of erew.2..<<.se0 «2.015 1,315,230 | 1,439,664 | 1,445,592 | 1,587,646 1,585,907 

Sls & Ses Be ER Reine per No. 12,403 11,615 10, 846 10,985 11,663 
Mons FEGIStON..eiietas, «/ate om Relate eo 3,526, 821 3,660,252 | 3,399,563 3,621,407 3,653,974 
Number of crew............--- 46,143 44,345 43,351 44,562 50,286 

Foreign— 

SUGON (ce 28 eae Se aoe pn ees : 1,311 1,251 1,425 584 883 
CROMSILOCISUCE ayacrerein cleiclers, cts:5,4 1e 1,116,373 | 1,063,184 | 1,376,128 471,235 497,773 
Number of crew.. 23,445 22,216 28,190 9,434 12,812 

Dale descents cre te ee z 203 183 232 178 141 
PONS TOSIBLCL. 6 vsitisis aioe sis « ois'ctels 92, 833 92,296 65,534 72,067 42,872 
Number of crew............--- 1,195 1,051 804 753 491 

Description of vessels— 

Steam serowenn cht --bicdin selene No. 61,790 67,718 71,160 71,748 74,289 

Shea DAC Glows cre snciy. ce eects ss 4,051 3,901 3,678 3,800 3,384 

Steam, sternwheel............... ee 1,586 1,345 1,175 1,167 1300 

SRtIMAbIDees er moras celine ree <4 2 479 675 490 10 

SarlMbarke se aes cm nse ne cre Ss 3 4 50 1 1,232 

Sail, barkentines.............-.-- s 2 - - - = 

Sail sbrigantimes. os.cs esc sn = - - 2 2 = 

All BOROODEIS: sc cers detes cc en ec 7,847 6,492 5,405 5, 843 6, 256 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

(2) che bet SCRE, GREESoE DASE OONS Botinn ce 4,752 4,823 4,946 4,827 4,306 


4,—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


A statement showing, by provinces, the total number and tonnage of all vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, 
is given in Table 55. The total tonnage of vessels arrived was 81,211,296, as com- 
pared with 78,725,299 in 1926, 78,566,856 in 1925, 76,692,713 in 1924, 72,200,372 
in 1923 and 59,079,561 in 1922, and the total tonnage of vessels departed was 81,862,- 
749, as compared with 79,409,183 in 1926, 79,992,014 in 1925, 75,619,788 in 1924, 
71,172,889 in 1923 and 59,412,781 in 1922. Thus total shipping entered and cleared 
has increased by nearly 38 p.c. in 5 years. 
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55.—Statement showing by Provinces the total Number and Tonnage of all Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927.1 


Provinces. 


Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick 


Yukon 


Sea-going. 
Departed. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Arrived. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
register. 


Tons 
register. 


Coastwise. 


Departed. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Arrived. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
register. 


Tons 
register. 


5,602 
58 


5, 749, 228 

21,328 
4,850! 1,690,963 
1,520} 5,497,564 
1 2,415 
1 2,415 
9,350/10, 260, 368 


5,905) 5,917,643 
51,572 
1,526,672 
4, 855, 265 
2,415 

1 2,415 
9,510)10, 569, 506 


22,012 
1,593 
4,335 

10,309 

16,070 

5 


37,587 
311 


4,199,589/21,544] 3,950,571 
274,432) 1,565) 244,924 
630,128) 4,544) 795,772 

8,701,072/10,025} 8,696,043 

14,052, 240/15, 203/13, 695, 653 
5,047 4 4,990 

15, 109, 464/37, 628/15, 077, 762 
152,947} 301 151,752 


21, 382/23, 224, 281/20, 923/22, 925, 488 


92, 222/43, 124, 919/90, 814/42, 617, 467 


a SS eee 


Rivers and Lakes. Total. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Provinces. Ss 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. register. 
Novas Scotiatact nee ee - = = — |27,614] 9,948, 817/27, 449] 9,868, 214 
Prince Edward Island............. - - = — | 1,651 295,760] 1,657] 296,496 
INew Brunswick... einen eee = = = — | 9,185) 2,321,091! 8,582] 2,322,444 
Quebecteeee enc toe hee 1,921} 998,178} 2,470] 1,718, 690|13, 750/15, 196, 814/13, 871/15, 269, 998 
Ontario cee fron etek See 27, 895}13, 855, 445}28, 08914, 592, 898/43, 966/27, 910, 100 43,293 |28, 290,966 
IManitobanech armistice eae - - - - 6 7,462 5 7,405 
Britishi@olum biases paneer 46 1,508 50 1, 474/46, 983|25, 371, 340/47, 188125, 648, 742 
Viukonetry tne ae ckacee ck a eee 14 6,965 17 6, 732 325 159,912}. 318 158, 484 
TOtahiee tice aoe 29,876) 14, 862, 096/30, 626] 16, 319, 794/143,480|81, 211, 296|142,363|81, 862, 749 
l 


1Exclusive of ferriage. 


The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 


is shown in Table 56. 


Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the total of 


all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived and departed at each port. In the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1927, the tonnage of vessels arriving and departing at Van- 
couver exceeded that at any other port in Canada. 


56.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of all Vessels entered and cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927. 


Nortse.—For details of coastwise and inland internati 


onal shipping for these ports and for all other ports 


of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of N. ational Revenue for the fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31, 1927. 


Provinces and Ports. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown 
Nova Scotia— 


Louisburg 
North Sydney 
Parrsboro 
Pictou 


Sea-going Vessels. 


Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. 

27 13, 853 48 41,261 

51 48,798 54 48,872 

282 35,910} 260 32,338 

73 3,963 87 5, 764 
1,605] 3,387,428] 1,707] 3,355,191 

166} 184,541 185) 204,403 

807| 401,969 842} 438,322 

53 17,365} 101 34, 667 

15 10, 830 13 16,322 

5 3, 280 8 5,599 

436] 981,475) 471] 1,059,713 

219} 259,964} 243) 279,290 

411] 218,186] 404] 211,606 


Total Shipping. 


Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. 

884) 195,436} 887 196,010 

884) 138,351 880 137,273 
2,098) 271,507) 2,126} 267,371 
1,147) 243,475) 1,148] 243,930 
4,668) 3,881,052] 4,275] 3,807,872 

324] 308,501 323) 322,345 
1,779} 758,207) 1,839] 766,828 

755 106, 891 766} 106,145 

686} 182,473] 679 180, 929 
1,220} 122,610) 1,221 122, 602 
1,667| 2,457,083] 1,660] 2,446,118 

418} 304,125) 421 297,179 

926| 253,194] 976| 250,563 
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56.—_Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of all Vessels entered and cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927—concluded. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Provinces and Ports. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. || sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
New Brunswick— 
ariOO sack aoe a carp otciteras «an ae 1,130) 1,511,439} 955] 1,317,076) 2,943) 1,926,084) 2,931] 1,933,717 
Quebec— 
GABE Nw Pic cichsrseiilnd- aise sects 30 38,119 41 42,539) 177) 156,328) 189) 160,711 
MVS Ee on Cisls torereie/h cers ni vine Ss aera - - - = 49| 113,893 49} 113,673 
sil 3) Aas yeas pea ei PERE EIET A ORAS 979} 3,303, 849 944! 3,372, 784|| 7,264) 8,130,528) 7,189) 8,226,671 
PROU EORTC Sy cemiisletencwes sence 22 46,435 - = 120 225,240 98 178, 805 
(By Ea ee ae Rac n Oa BER ORORIe OCH 340] 1,867,255 242] 1,209,327|| 2,473] 3, 809,244) 2,504| 3,805,791 
MUONS EM eee ciae oe siesta sis 87 59 68,488 59 68,488)} 105) 120,219} 105) 120,219 
DOEGL iat hcaaeitsie re as deers hr 4 11, 954 2 2,075 693 931,475 701 932,265 
PPTOO RIVOrss ccc o)-c< he * soins s oe 49 139,353 49 139, 353]| 1,512} 1,391,909} 1,507] 1,394,187 
Ontario— 
REIN OP A GOGLE oar ainscys otal eie) oe a ayere'e’ ols - = - || 1,945] 421,249] 1,946] 434,909 
Belleville. cscstsenie : «oe sly sctelete.c «\e - = - 452} 180,894; 450) 180,884 
(IBridsebures.cisuwcs neesein se vee - - - 623| 177,281) 620] 177,077 
Brock wallOsnsseusw ose a ens - - - TU: 412,123 756 412,062 
eA Til bn eg ae aoe opeeeadocn - - - 112} 244,571) 112) 244,519 
( OPe) oe Aegan SoC eeeraiS aaanae - - - 616| 2,024,179} 625] 2,029,325 
Depo telLarbour dec cc ce siersieewe.'s - - = 99] 214,307 98} 212,158 
{Dyn Ck RSE ees COI OCI Ie - = - 212 213,710 207 208, 693 
OT GA Wil neti feeyaysierets cava 'c evs ecole - - - || 1,462] 3,702,837] 1,405] 3,757,725 
GOUCEICHY 05 ae coc cide oes cae es - - = 114 240,334 116 229,019 
PERATTLL ONG « othevalertecre nes cewlesrsjaas - - - 671 399,321 515 251,671 
FRAN FELON sche els elerere c/eie\e ie itls.c. cess: - = - || 1,934] 1,093,043] 1,769} 1,021,040 
abhle- Corrente ccsved ecw slo eale - = = 264 181,001 262 152,465 
WANG oe sonion wale crawe setae treet - = = 286 596,874 296 603,122 
IN GADAT I ccctsiets et sfopatevecsiacs,e¥ei acetone cir - - — || 1,418] 1,277,450] 1,418] 1,277,450 
WMG SOUNC tiem che ea trare isin: - - - 324| 234,409] 333] 217,276 
BPO inl bE WAL Oui crc corn he cieig cl siecele - - - 891 860,967 890 840,674 
PGrie Arthurs. Acres Jobe oe ees - = - || 1,398] 3,615,062] 1,454} 3,765,194 
Port Colborne............ - - — || 1,975| 1,406,257] 1,995] 2,546,091 
Port Dalhousie....... : = = = 900} 367,290) 881) 332,582 
IPOrt RLGINICONL. 5 .y..05) 1.5.1 - = - 286} 796,770) 281} 781,705 
POT UOMO Yn Sei cwteeiss. 3 osa' - - =e 189 189,000 152 157,000 
IPPES COUGAR eee eeino he cle more cle a - - - 747| 476,252) 709} 413,957 
APUCENSTON oe cerrss a sias a sctasied estes - - - 852] 791,593) 852) 791,593 
Saudwithe We. 0.0.5 shebae seb < = - || 5,886} 370,454] 5,865) 377,612 
ALU nakls See coe aye easier - - - | 1,230] 483,187] 1,249] 481,656 
SAUL tel MAIC: coc cet bees cen - = — || 2,521] 2,733,056] 2,651) 2,771,284 
SENOLOLGR chee srtaoc te oes ete nee = a - 174 183,352 174 183,352 
PUOLORLO Ss Sere lorie n cicisisi sheila es VN - = — || 2,561] 1,816,965] 2,282 1,445,073 
Walkorvillovene. ccc. c 2. e aeic.2es - = — || 3,466 177,095] 3,448 126,938 
Wetland i acccctcars wees tees ci.es ae - = mo 175 123,707 155 106,553 
FWA SOT c Merete sre lorarnin aierrimrecsie & in'ers - - = 824 641, 189 785 498,673 
British Columbia— 
ANSE E Tay Acre does cities «ale 'atts 84 40,397 89 38,720|| 1,239] 548,696) 1,280) 541,037 
ANVOR=:s.teaatine tales 4 5,850 70. 90,278 576 327, 787 581 338,457 
Britannia Beach 84 78,215 78 83,856] 653] 246,044| 642) 246,727 
Butedale: omy aos seers eee 144 3,719| 144 3,719] 1,055| 221,835] 1,055} 221,885 
(GHOMAINUB = Dein Nee <.e.n,0's clog eeys.crr 131 85,063} 152] 143,177] 387] 146,828] 402] 187,956 
Kaslo..... SO OAR SAAN s ODDU ODS - = = = 464 327,235 465 327,141 
Radian 1G Da eet ors aisles Sane 284 115,023 235 60,488]| 2,139 775,982} 2,096 737,908 
INAMAIIMNO’ Jide SG cos 2 «ss. tee wialsare's 711 181,877 795 271,873) 3,760) 1,223, 732| 3,876 1,209,533 
INGISON A. Soe erccieein te terse ae toe - - - - || 2,554) 971,973] 2,297} 840,393 
New Westminster............... 187 596,633 182 575,442]! 1,612 959,762] 1,612 925,954 
Ocean WAM iin ccctcaceietr eye «cre bole 10 18,298 82 128 ,399|| 1,061 585,757| 1,062 §03 , 285 
PorbyA ID Gru isco hleisiernisjois ores 30 73,784 57 150,081 327 154,293 355 216,104 
POWSUURIVEra Ac aciice ie yestremretele 203 213 ,056 295 249 ,553)| 2,066 999,978] 2,096) 1,025,415 
PHINGOVRUPCTt. soso phe cs sales s+ 2,048 254,163) 2,114 301,772)| 4,066] 1,096,894] 4,188 1,081,043 
QUBLEING 5 oii. sre eaciciiloswee cine 18 36,422 12 37,404|| 191] 141,258] 187) 143,576 
52,568 18 12,284 2738 238,729 277 237,045 
234,916 754 236,322\| 1,010 274,959) 1,017 276,880 
72,407 90 203,211) 805 310, 902 843 438,219 
4,753,672} 2,133 4,672,395, 15,535] 9,508, 352/15, 562 9,731,507 
WICHOVIR Kot srch cect teins to ko nin's« 2'260| 3,436,771| 2,089] 3,303,775|| 6,302| 6,272,731| 6,339] 6,260,531 
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5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of the 
country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec and of the 
Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being constructed 
in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the steel ship 
rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant in Canada, 
obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached the above 
figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising out of 
the war, raised the total constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respectively. 
Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries are given 
in Table 57. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see Table 5 
on pages 424 and 425 of the present volume. 


57.—Vessels built and registered in Canada and Vessels sold to other Countries, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1927. 
Norr.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 

240 21,956 | 327 35,156 5 4,490 66,468 

260 28, 288 316 34, 236 27 11,360 235,865 

295 30,856 312 41,405 21 11,172 220,602 

214 28,397 243 33,192 11 7,208 87,115 

248 21,865 | 335 27,583 21 3,696 100,363 

323 18,724 | 420 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 

229 33,205 | 257 31,635 17 3,855 68,190 

361 49,928 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,900 

303 29,023 277 32,899 16 3,644 98, 6438 
(CDR ASeon costae acting aceome ones 264 24,059 | 220 33,383 14 5,047 133,800 
OTA ce ccrakit Nae e eee sehr eee: 247 22,812 | 234 50,006 17 5,885 201,526 
LOU SE hiecusveeta she ater. qeiebots akties 326 31,065 302 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
NOUS Seb 3 caemriaehid eee oe rerate dea 324 24,325 328 30,225 20 7,976 610, 650 
DDT cae cstassneyd ce cvayhcnenels fotos ec easatote ts 289 46,887 230 46,909 27 8,258 169,618 
DON De iaava cassette erterooee cee ee 224 45,721 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
TOL GR fasion atehaetene< Wa eiiete wrecaeinete te 167 13,497 | 325 102,239 21 4,529 192,575 
DONT cea seieinare ae elneeias oe ome 184 28,638 | 334 105,826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
NOUSHE « ci0 seetas scien sano. cates 216 53,912 336 70,350 63 25,252 5,330,850 
LOLQM GS eer ees aoe the aw ayetdielerd 277 104,444 327 102,883 85 48,965 14, 612,338 
LOD Oe ce ote: Siete ak cee 3852 164,074 459 237,022 68 53,407 17,819,477 
LOZ ieiciots Seinasie Renee ances os awl athe 220 95,838 | 323 188,915 69 34,623 8,456,573 
OD er SaaS dn nates, wae: Aen 143 78,409 | 228 131,732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
LO 2S RR suet eee ied Sees ate 154 ' 14,868 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
IDE Meera ae DEVRIOD COD ar roe 160 20,336 194 74,311 21 17,076 605, 211 
1920. es Seep: he oe rats omens ae 232 36,147 | 198 48,054 28 21,689 717,730 
LOQG eee ciel nine Ree ae ROE 247 39,840 | 218 88,380 27 24,673 1,413,150 
1 SY foe eee te ee ete atte se 341 32,801 | 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 


The number and net tonnage of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as at the 
end of each of the calendar years from 1917 to 1926, are given by provinces in 
Table 58. In 1926 there were 8,193 vessels with a tonnage of 1,348,935. 
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58.—_Number and net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1917-1926. 


Nors.—The census of registered vessels made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, recorded on 
Dee, 31, 1918, only 5,849 vessels of 893,865 tons, in comparison with the 8,568 vessels of 1,016,778 tons 
shown below, Further details may be found in the Census of Registered Vessels in Canada, 1918. 


1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 

Provinces. —— ——_— | 
No. ) Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 

P.E. Island...... 157 10,955) 158 10,805} 158 10,726) 143 9,993) 137 9,560 
Nova Scotia..... 2,010 119,805} 1,948 124,517) 1,965 158,100) 1,709 152,130} 1,550 153,461 
New Brunswick..| 1,074 49, 883| 1,043 49,483} 1,018 42,050 917 38, 634 859 40,456 
Quebec........... 1,391 283,942) 1,318 275,235) 1,340 342,424) 1,321 409,442) 1,252 449, 817 
Ontario ck o's) 2,079 311,283] 2,064 312,865] 1,986 320,065) 1,793 313,875] 1,681 306,944 
Manitoba........ 90 9,834 96 9,791 89 9,160 83 9,119 86 9,599 
Saskatchewan.... 5 530 5 529 5 529 4 393 5 447 
British Columbia] 1,734} 183,002] 1,928] 231,513] 2,006] 207,708) 1,930 217,481| 1,908} 252,876 
Yukon Territory. 10 2,204 8 2,040 6 15133 4 813 4 813 
Total...= 2:2. 8,559| 971,438] 8,568] 1,016,778] 8,573] 1,091,895] 7,904 1,151,880] 7,482) 1,223,973 

ce a pe al NH i ale ie a rele ae es be SS ee 

1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

Pounce. ee | es 
No. | Tonnage. | No. ; Tonnage. | No. ; Tonnage.| No. Tonnage.| No. , Tonnage. 

Briand ees 138 9,615} 133 9,600} 133 9,078) 1381 8,997| 127 8,556 
Nova Scotia..... 1,523 146,329) 1,505 140,641] 1,488 134,991] 1,475 135,761) 1,452 134,539 
New Brunswick.. 866 39,107 873 38,798 808 34, 644 818 33,318 816 33,002 
Quebec. hoc. saa 1,314 459,207| 1,298 443,177) 1,305 425,852] 1,341 438,253) 1,369 447,889 
@utarioss. 2... 1,693 316,524) 1,677 317,850) 1,649 314, 297| 1,667 326,571| 1,702 387,036 
Manitoba........ 91 10,340 93 10,207 93 10,207 93 10,207 o4 10,321 
Saskatchewan.... 4 813 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia} 2,006 259,103] 2,101 268,489] 2,198 289,549] 2,373 327,524] 2,618 325,190 
Yukon Territory. 6 486 8 1, 632 9 1,916 9 1,916 9 1,916 
TOUA aac 7,641| 1,241,524| 7,694] 1,230,880] 7,689] 1,221,020) 7,913 1, 283, 033] 8,193) 1,348,935 


6.—The Department of Marine and Fisheries. 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries. Its more important 
functions as a Department of Marine include the following:—(1) adminis- 
tration of the Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Govern- 
ment relating to marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction 
and maintenance of lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) 
ports, harbours, piers, wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of 
Canada; (6) sick and distressed seamen, and the establishment, regulation and 
management of marine and seamen’s hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) 
inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks and casualties and the collection of wreck 
statistics; (9) the inspection of steamboats; (10) the construction and maintenance 
of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; (11) the maintenance of winter communi- 
cation between Prince Edward Island and the mainland, and (12) the administration 
of government radiotelegraph stations and the supervision of private stations in 
Canada. The net revenue of the Department for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1927, was $629,761 and the expenditure for the same period was $10,270,674. 


A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Marine Branch 
of the Department of Marine and Fisheries is given for each fiscal year since Con- 
federation in Table 59, while details for the six years from 1922 to 1927 are 
presented in Tables 60 and 61. 
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9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1868-1906. and Mar. 31, 1907-1927. 


Years. Revenue. ppd: Years. Revenue. Fapend Years. 
$ $ $ $ 
71,811 SL OTUs Saree 99, 920 883,251 || 1908....... 
75,351 | 360,900 || 1889....... 99,940 |1,023,801 || 1909....... 
71,490 367,189 || 1890....... 115,507 SO 75417) (elo eee 
70,254 | 389,537 || 1891....... 104,248 | 885,410 || 1911....... 
79,324 518,958 |} 1892....... 106, 582 861,427 |) 1912....... 
114,756 | 706,818 |] 1893....... 107,390 | 898,720 || 1913....... 
108,350 | 845,151 || 1894....... 165,870 | 905,654 |} 1914....... 
91,235 | 844,586 || 1895....... 99,557 | 895,828 || 1915....... 
107,984 | 970,146 || 1896....... 103,012 | 793,634 |] 1916....... 
105,907 | 820,054 |} 1897....... TADS 0097 86reiconilea olives mee 
4 
100,850 | 786,156 || 1898....... 120,602 | 856,192 || 1918....... 
84,144 | 755,359 || 1899....... 126,528 |1,102,602 |} 1919....... 
91,942 723,391 || 1900....... 130, 229 982,562 || 1920....... 
108, 304 TAOUATRR EN ARUAD eS o 144,919 |1,029,925 || 1921....... 
109,125 774, 832 || 1902....... 148,607 |1,501,619 || 1922....... 
104,383 | 825,011 || 1903....... 139, 876 |1,671,495 || 1923....... 
118,080 927,242 || 1904....... 128,507 |2, 150,940 |} 1924....... 
101,268 1,129,901 || 1905....... 121,815 |4,747, 723 || 1925....... 
91, 885 980,121 || 1906....... 139,475 |5,066,253 || 1926....... 
102, 238 917,557 || 19071....... 106, 260 13,637,600 |} 1927....... 


1Nine months, 


Revenue. 


$ 


177,591 
169, 502 
156,957 
154,492 
185,579 


185,725 
217,034 
795, 5502 
461,457 
574,498 


228,812 
396, 779 
303, 002 
396, 617 
701,497 


574, 567 
593, 722 
416, 864 
479,475 
629,761 


374,774 


911,141 


213, 223 
5, 828, 027 
6, 202, 908 
5,621,611 
4, 768, 784 


4,361,498 
4,459,165 
38,301,080 
26, 038, 902 
20,419, 883 


13, 156, 182 
13, 160, 680 
13, 636, 145 
16,776,939 
10,270, 674 


5, 
5, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
5, 


a a ee ee 
2Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer ‘‘Earl Grey’’, sold to Russian Government. 


60.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 
Eee eee 


Heads of Revenue. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbours, piers and wharves............ 79,492 93 , 355 110,552 101,130 112,114 117,077 
Earnings of Dominion steamers.......... 269 854 4,841 1,697 3,553 11,875 
Decayed pilots’ fund.................... 8,417 10, 619 9,836 - - - 
Steamboat inspection fund............... 117,819 125,731 127,897 122,917 123,380 135,131 
Examination, masters and mates........ 3, 269 3,998 4,246 5,091 4,434 4,281 
Casual revenue, sundries................. 373, 727 78,432 56,071 34, 718 53,067 80, 724 
Saint John pilotage dues... aes te ake: 43,197 55,485 48,000 - - - 
Saint John superannuation............... 6,841 6, 658 6,009 - - - 
Halifax pilotageducsy eaten ene 60,486 62, 205 72,734 - - - 
erie superannuation 4,113 3,110 3,637 - - - 
- 44,965 41,906 - - = 
6,745 6, 723 = - = 
- 38, 925 52,227 49,409 51,368 69,539 
- 2,247 1,185 282 795 2,925 
- 16,217 35, 959 100, 084 129,101 206, 243 
- - - - 472 427 
3, 867 27225 3,304 1,536 1,191 1,205 
- 22,766 8,595 - - 335 
Total revenue.............. 701,497 574,567 593,722 416,864 479,475 629, 761 


61._Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 


1922: 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sa ceccet score ack - - - - 5,374 5, 832 
Registration of shipping Moots sooner ea - - - - 2,444 2,163 
sofals) opaverdtel aera oiete = - 8,143 95,443 
Sars mrvace sacs 66,325 60,690 84,525 79, 692 83, 854 62, 668 
1,510,159] 1,367,420] 1,468, 633 1,390,856] 1,492,079] 1,497,106 
shed oa nee ee — - - 5,817 6,596 1, 152 
ES Ee oes = - - 3,201 3,877 4,000 
35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 

Wace Ss to au of crew ‘of ‘the 

ciate sate cane er ae - 30,500 - - - - 
Rc s ee - 80,000 ~ - = > 
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61.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927 


—concluded, 
Heads of Expenditure. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ocean and River Service—concluded. 
Examination, masters and mates....... - 18,308 18, 666 19,995 18,111 18,930 
PE GODG SIE VOVH: cee staiee cine oo divtccteieleie » - - 351,479) 262,171 250,892} 266,480 
Ata seleprap nes cicid socio sw nc cae anit alee - - 417,771| 412,175) 492,316) 489,805 
RAO FOCEPUION 6 «v:ciaie < o.0.0,0 105 0.<ts,ciovens - - - = - 
PEMD MUP VOY: chee cee coe sinitts cise clerale Sele - - 33, 538 30,026 - 
Other items of expenditure 72,905 35, 689 29, 665 13,701 4,239 33,848 


TOGA: os. xe nc scscs-sieSesies.ceeeees 1,684,389] 1,627,607| 2,439,279] 2,252,634) 2,397,924) 2,580,808 
Lighthouse and Coast Service— 

gencies and contingencies............. 190,953 190,419 203,543 205 , 584 217,942 212,635 

Administration of pilotage............. 92,128} 109,004 84,986 77,953) 102,902 82,624 


Salaries and allowances to light-keepers 649, 299 649,856] 627,164 619,227) 649,783 674,581 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 


a IR no SR Pte PES icaan 794,954) 790,894! 749,426) 762,610) 814,305) 830,772 
Construction of lighthouses, etc........ 399,982] 397,433) 450,782] 303,795) 411,642) 511,402 
BreaaNe'OlIGC ss 6s. ese cb ce eee se se 56,000 40,000 34,167 42,500 30,000 30,000 
Patrol in B.C. and Northern waters.... 5,879 ~ - 9,696 9,350 - 
Brpial SOrviCOsce tensGe > wcll aidoekieins«« 74, 848 86,068 98, 184 94,748 99,990 99,765 
Other items of expenditure............. 16,723 42,811 44,805 21,488 19,980 24,179 

ROGAN iss fas icie arorsls atom’ so ales aveiejeit <¥e 2,280,766] 2,306,485| 2,293,059) 2,137,601) 2,355,893) 2,465,958 

Public Works, chargeable to capital— 

Ship channel, river St. Lawrence....... 567,371] 658,934] 626,372] 911,209) 1,596,754) 1,605,049 
Shiphnildingt.- 2 sce see: occ mcieseres cates 5,592, 703 - - - = - 
Quebec harbour improvement.......... - ~ - 493 , 333 - ~ 
NGweicebreakery<.<.icic% cree norslerais esioe ess 457,657 - - = = = 
S10) LTO EG AS Seas Sore 47,248 89,322] 124,360) 153,271) 148,684) 151,316 
Sea-C0ine CrOd GOs .c00 vc 0 occic ea ccuenes - 89, 855 = - = - 
Self-propelling barge...............008 - 226,469 54, 800 - - - 

PD OCAN ar thine resin nhs oiee ie wnetees 6,664,979] 1,064,580] 805,532) 1,557,813] 1,740,388) 1,756,366 


Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 


TOGALG. | he BS accchins os leases 251,890] 251,583} 228,876] 232,095) 255,129) 243,233 
Steamboat inspection.............eseee0- 103,670} 110,458} 111,500] 113,771) 118,843) 121,961 
Naval service...........-...- Pr - 699,325 - = - - 
Departmental salaries........ oe 268,380} 385,249) 349,532) | 383,487] 388,564} 385,700 
(COnPMIPENOIES 0 CAE ane ose rele re 48,713 66,917 70,190 44,726 45,881 44,530 
Bonus and salary revision................ 270,221 177,355| 177,509) 141,625 32,000 - 
Giratiities eos. Pele see cols cae ste cee se 2,507 4,906 2,735 3,911 3,611 6,118 
Classification arrears... ....c.c0ccseesees 35,783 1,200 - - = - 
ErGtirowicnt Ato. onesies cee eet beens - - 7,200 40,483 \ 20,980 - 
Superannuation No. 4............ ad, Seats 11,050 8,354 - - ¥ - 
Exchequer Court awards................. 83, 143 - - - - - 
Governor-General’s warrants............. 70, 838 - - - - - 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 2,303,000] 1,802,000] 3,285,000] 3,265,000) 6,245,000} 1,035,000 
Quebec Harbour Commission............ 14,600} 284,200} 449,000 734,000) 479,000 903, 000 
Vancouver Harbour Commission......... 1,581,000} 2,289,000] 2,778,000] 2,729,000) 2,688, 000 728,000 
Imperial Government................005: 13,008 430,043 3,139 - - - 
Victoria, BiC., SHIPOWHeLs:.. 0.0. s0005% 00% 39,746 5,157 26, 952 - - - 
PISTHOUPAEA LION: cons cook cee ee soe cate si 4,609,321 - - - - = 
Consolidated revenue... ...0. 208 ves neeec 83,143] 1,501,273 873 - - - 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............. - 140,489 72,305 - 5, 825 - 

Total expenditure.............. 20,419, 883/13, 156, 182/13, 160, 680/13, 636,145|16,776, 939/10, 270, 674 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Marine and Fisheries Department, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the prin- 
cipal ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be required 
of all vessels coming under its jurisdiction, which must be attained by all ships given 
official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Further, the 
Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 

A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, follows. 
48773—45 
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62.—Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927. 


Number of Vessels Inspected. 


Number of 
Vessels regis- Vessels regis- Vessels not 
: : tered or owned | tered or owned Inspected. 
Divisions. in the Dominion. elsewhere. 
Gross Gross Gross 
= 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
147 139,329 13 24,612 11 2,598 
75 54,147 4 14,597 81 127, 663 
63 36, 069 - 10 4,934 
111 52,066 - - 21 5, 856 
Montréal bc 47 aan canines Wonk tiho ince ee eee 220) 282,253 6 15, 845 47 43,437 
TSING STOW ernst neat AN yee es Pee ee ene ae, 120 121,086 3 343 5 2,190 
MOLONCO?: Nope wk ates tA eR icici t A ie ee 197 196, 406 30 29,691 20 6,422 
Midland ys hehe eer e Mite t ce cen o toe ee ere: 109 146, 430 7 141 23 4,055 
Collingwood ste ae ech ine de tthe soem cheat. See a. 96 32, 65] 3 5,787 15 1,911 
Bort Arthur picagsne aes ot ects cee aden 55 30,125 - - 102 7, 132 
WANCOUV ERM ttesen eye decc shim eee eee eae 282] 242,334 6 34,138 78 13,700 
WA GUCOLIG: HR Aa ais Mee te Relea Cee tent ES het) Set 70 54,024 15 75, 714 18 32,149 
Wotalee kaw Mtr eae ee aa ee eee 1,545) 1,336,920 87| 200,868! 431) 252,647 
Number of Ves-|Number of Ves- 

sels subject to | sels added to Nowaber . oo 
inspection when| the Dominion |S d ar £0) os 
Divisions. in commission. register. WiOeds CFA 

Gross Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Falifax. inane cede otal es 171 166,539 8 8,776 8 612 
Saint (Jobin e2. os. kee ah NR en dy Reale 160 196, 407 1 3,445 2 4,615 
UE OG sede aaa en store mer ee Orie ee Beer aistate 73 41,003 6 11,015 i 156 
DOLCE RT (eT CR TaN Oe, (RAAT Re ee, Dee hie Mec Shean sae 132 57,922 1 44 Us 1,953 
Montreal ®fite cen ata 2h tes bay io tee ee ee 273 291,585 ih! 44,006 4 814 
EG) sTeaS) 0) 00 Sees oe ae ts mine pave Ro eek MM RO et eee inn 128 123, 619 7 12, 248 11 8,895 
SHOTONTOR: a een eet A hey Coen ee 247 232,519 15 43,940 7 666 
IMCCNENEYG Rat deems OP eee | Santee AM in coed Ronee Skee) aang, 139 150, 626 5 15, 651 4 4,940 
Coline wopdr tage chs) haeMee nck ion) aero 114 40,349 3 3,445 3 153 
PortArthur) Sececc tad coe che an stare ome ae 157 37, 857 1 12 1 145 
WAnCOUV ERE S Was sits has So centr: RAE Om 8 ORO are 366 290, 172 10 2, 602 8 2,018 
VICTORIA.) bho sean AGN rch ne eeh in acetate 103 161, 887 1 116 = - 
Toba ern ieee fees sire ee at eee teas 2,063) 1,790,435 69] 145,300 56 24,967 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $129,561, and 
those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,763, giving a com- 


bined total revenue collected by inspectors of $131,324. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 63 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1926, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186). 


63.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-1926. 
Years. Seamen Seamen Years. Seamen Seamen 

Shipped. | Discharged. Shipped. | Discharged. 
18,013 ne UF sy. O38 BS So aes ee NE 4 16,516 12,930 
20,502 TR VR BIBA KER Arnis Ge. a me Ota Ma ee 18,208 13,649 
16,735 DOGO SUOD OY a Ak ere Pope ney 22,569 19,719 
13,748 DAS SOL We SOM rem enema eee 18,444 17,103 
13,708 LTE 290s ODD ko fevcieearavavte a tekeysrahe ere 25,689 24,558 
16,975 T3749) Il AO 2Sia ties Ace Bec, earniencncm eats 31,407 30,195 
18, 987 14 O89 FIOZLS Rees es. keh 30, 687 29,018 
22,797 CW OR NO Alirn oe soe babe Gel omer 31,772 28,472 
20,902 160897 LOZ Gases orate ney 31, 869 27,413 
16,998 14,145 
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Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 64, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties 
of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 65. 


64.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1900, for the years ended June 30, 
1901-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1926. 
Nors.—For details for the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- : Cas = 
Net |Lives} Stated Vv Net |Lives| Stated 
Years. ae tonnage. | lost. | damages. Peas. tie L tonnage. | lost. | damages. 
: ies. 
No. Tons. No. $ No. Tons. No. $ 

1870-1900....... 9,670] 3,577,367} 5,096] 61,525,760 |} 1915.......... 280) 214,036 70} 1,459,012 
POOL oe orton = oe 136 47,181 126 285,782 || 1916.......... 308 242,996 67 1,377,442 
At ena eae 222 105, 814 132 SSe OLS HELO ars atetslerare 239 715,384 152] 4,850,1452 
TDR. See SUE RAT 237 162,297 32 409,991 || 1918.......... 226 312,928} 4023 1,818,895 
ROOAS soe erta so > 192 81,143 9 489,699 || 1919.......... 240 205,720 100 1, 808, 690 
SOOO aes oe: 178 79,588 15 62E5 2674] 1920 Sirens 227 222,928 28 1, 643, 825 
gO oe ee ae 220 139,586 149 DLO ALOH) LOD Meret nase 260 588, 503 38 1, 809,328 
TGDST RRR He 317; 181,441 55 672,466)}| 1922)... ae. 277| 604,423 27 451,312 
Ln Be Oey eRe 307 120, 269 Sal AS 9Os SOT 19232 Wee ee 376 480,713 50 3,184,749 
TOUS 5 eee 343 189,906 Zale lols O66! ||| LO2Es Reese ae 224 215,470 54 4,355,217 
ISTO ASS eee tocs 321; 211,565) 101}' 1,569,580 || 1925. ..0.55... 298] 305,798 53] 3,817,020 
TO penta asic 271 122,619 48 942,093 |] 1926.......... 300 293,310 91 4,630, 267 
IQEZAR es wee oa 293 269,569 59} 1,053,768 ——_——_—— 
PA ee A oe 275} 270,905} 160} 1,963,870 Total...... 16, 492)10,121,827| 8,255) 169,156,146 
TO eee ee shen 3 255 210,36811,0831] 4,983,775 

1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the ‘‘Empress of Ireland’’ disaster. 2 Excluding damage to cargo esti- 


mated at $4,310,350. 3 Includes 328 lives lost in the ‘‘Princess Sophia’’ disaster. 


65.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1917-1927. 
Nore.—Besides the following, there were in 1927, 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins, 5,266 
ete? buoys, 453 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons, and 2,546 stakes, bushes and 
ises. 


Description. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Rigs ane cetera At 1,560] 1,575) 1,577] 1,578) 1,598) 1,602) 1,596] 1,627) 1,654) 1,675) 1,725 
Dachtshipsesersie eee sek ste 12 i) 9 10 9 9 i) 10 10 10 11 
PIP DEDORLS eae een tios eet 1 1 1 1 - - - - - - - 
PAE NUKGGHCTE cos cane coc sirneeies 1,126] 1,128] 1,122} 1,120} 1,130] 1,118} 1,105) 1,119} 1,134) 1,143) 1,156 
Hogrmhistleas: jee ted ote Pk ial 11 10 9 8 8 8 9 8 8 8 
NS kage para aee, ees es ae pen NepA Neem 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Diaphonesh tek eee ees 113} 124) 128} 131) 134] 135) 138) 140) 146) 146) 147 
INombelis 4.5 to hone eee. ch. 32 30 29 2 33 35 36 35 35 36 35 
HANG TOR MOLUS se hake here ee 156 154 156 149 148 148 148 147 149 148 148 
Hand fog bells... jee} Fees. 3 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 
Gas and whistling buoys....... 330] 334) 339] 336] 343) 345] 349] 359) 374) 374) 380 
Whistling buoys....:02 tse«cst 32 32 31 31 30 29 30 30 32 34 36 
Boll DUOVS cohs ose ee aoe 87 87 86 89 90 90 92 95 98 99) 101 
Submarine bells. ..5.2...5.0.- 22 18 15 12 11 7 atin 7 7 6 6 
Fog guns and bombs. Py 8 8 6 7 a i 7 7 6 6 6 
WOO DOrns oats ks ae 5 3 3 1 1 1 - - - - - 
Fog alarm stations............. 13 13 12 13 13 13 12 12 13 13 13 

- c 
7.—The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting the National railways and of providing employ- 
ment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 
steel cargo vessels of six different types. These vessels were intended primarily 
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to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as 
to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dee. 31, 
1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the 
fleet in following years until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 57 vessels 
of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through sale or loss of vessels the fleet 
was reduced to 46 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 312,090 at Dec. 31, 1926. 
With regard to ownership and operation, a separate company was organized for each 
vessel, and the capital stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Limited. Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, operates all the steamers 
and keeps a separate account for each company. Promissory notes have been 
given to the Minister of Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of 
each vessel, with interest payable at 54 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without pro- 
vision for interest charges) was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920. Subsequent 
years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the shipping industry, 
and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, $8,836,609, $7,667,513 
and $6,687,221 are shown for 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 respectively. 

These deficits, however, are now mainly due to high capital charges, as operating 
expenses and operating revenue have been brought nearly to a balance. In the 
calendar year 1926, the operating loss was only $90,160, as compared with $948,053 
in 1925 and $1,440,880 in 1924. Total revenue in 1926 was $10,989,437, and total 
operating expenses $11,079,597. Operating expenses in 1926 were unduly increased 
in consequence of the British coal strike, and the consequent necessity that vessels 
trading with Great Britain should carry from Canada sufficient coal for the 
round trip, thereby reducing their cargo space. 

During 1926 a total of 242 voyages was made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Australia 
and California. Officers of the company outside of Canada are located in London, 
in the West Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, while agencies 
give the company representation in all the principal shipping centres of the world. 


X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dee. 19 of the same 
year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there was a 
connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the con- 
struction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual operation between 
the two cities on Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 540 miles 
of wire in use, 9 offices, 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. Both the 
Montreal and the Toronto companies were incorporated by special Acts at the 1847 
session of the Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Co. 
sold out to the Montreal company. 

The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no farther than Riviére du Loup, though it was finally extended 
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to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built a 
line connecting Saint John with the Maine lines in 1848, and in the following year 
extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, bringing 
Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 

The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal company 
bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal and 
Bytown Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained a strenuous 
competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 1881, how- 
ever, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great North- 
Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. A few 
years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. established competing 
lines, and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec and 
Western Canada. 

The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the object 
of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount of business 
was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, but where the 
public interests required that there should be communication. Its services are 
especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations established by the 
Department of Marine along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On Mar. 31, 1927, the Government 
Telegraph Service comprised 10,7362 miles of pole line, 13,8183 miles of wire, 3533 
knots of cable and 1,082 offices. During the fiscal year 1926-27 64% miles of new 
line had been constructed, mainly in British Columbia and the Yukon. 

Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway Co. 
and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Government 
and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North 
Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph Service operates 
the line to the Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvan- 
tages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market and 
press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 

Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1922 to 1926 follows. 


66.—_Summary Statistics of all Canadian Telegraphs for calendar years 1922-1926 


Items. 1922. 19238. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Gross Revenue..c iss sees ee. oes $ 11,018,762 | 11,417,284 10,930,020 | 11,520,322 12,143,388 
Operating Expenses.............+4 $ 9,846,425 9,931,845 9,603 ,620 9,681,200 10,166,040 
Net Operating Revenue...........- $ 1,172,337 1,485,439 1,326,400 1,839,122 1,977,348 
Pole Line Mileage: c0.)..52440. see Miles. 53,096 53,383 54,742 51,7261 52,9611 
WATER NIMICALO S86, vice > awe es 8s ef 262,343 270,782 268 , 6382 284,121 305,933 
Minploveoss ies ie Asoreaae ee ek No. 8,500 8,275 8,909 7, 2242 6,755? 
Number of Offices...........+++-+. tye 4,762 4,961 4,945 4,664 4,801 
Messnres, and 223.2 sess sens sib oe ee 15,271,410 | 16,150,106 15,460,811 | 14,460,988 14,934,683 
Mablerramsts 73.25 Soreisese ies 5 se 4,736,204 5,055,115 5,790,582 6,104,025 6,421,673 
Amount of Money transferred...... $ 4,404,407 | 5,326,352 6,428,080 6,680,595 7,790,127 


1 Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 2 Excluding railway employees. 3 Inclu- 
ding transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States as follows:—3,554,151 
in 1922, 3,752,891 in 1923, 4,341,668 in 1924, 4,546,790 in 1925 and 4,688,341 in 1926. 
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Table 67 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1922 to 1926. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific Cable Board 
are not included. 


67.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1922-1926. 


= 
. : Number Number 
Companies. Years Miles of piles of of of 
3 messages.1! offices .3 
1922 20,389 89,539 8,394,724 1,566 
Canadian National Telegraph Co................ 1923 20,389 92,545 | 9,290,916 1,709 
(formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) 1924 20,745 95,574 | 8,060,032 1,765 
1925 19,972 | 110,806 | 6,884,600 1,766 
1926 20,198 | 113,603 | 7,368,395 1,782 
1922 14,472 125,331 5,169, 2652 1,456 
1923 14,675 | 128,008] 5,138,8502 1,457 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.............c....... ,} 1924 15,353 123,849 | 4,975,1712 1,527 
1925 15,410 124,619 5,671,853 2 1,407 
1926 16,035 141,924 5 , 863 , 568 2 1,510 
1922 3,631 16,666 696,375 196 
1923 3,638 18 ,593 693 , 108 220 
West ern SUmiOn ised te. ee tc eae 1924 3,562 18,738 729,730 225 
1925 2,779 18,431 747,144 207 
1926 Patiamt 18 ,493 779,188 207 
1922 822 1,683 153,540 29 
1923 332 1,683 166,874 31 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Commission 1924 413 TES 173,118 34 
1925 424 1,935 115,920 35 
1926 422 2,009 130,770 36 
1922 2,817 14,185 157,739 150 
1923 2,817 14,185 190,426 136 
Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co.4.............. 1924 2,459 13 ,963 316,339 136 
1925 2,460 13,963 180, 285 136 
1926 2,833 15,439 169,906 140 
1922 - 547 83,077 21 
1923 - 515 75,140 21 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 1924 - 515 71,429 21 
1925 - 454 (OUTS) 21 
1926 ~ 445 76,826 19 
oe 

1922} 11,455] 14,392 548,181 1,298 
1923 Myo32 15, 253 519,561 1,342 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 4] 1924 11,210 14,176 526,681 1,192 
1925 10,681 13,913 499,358 1,052 
1926 10,722 14,020 522,796 1,066 
1 Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 67 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. 2 Not including press messages. 3 The total in Table 66 includes offices of 

wireless and cable companies, 4 Operated by Canadian National Telegraph Co. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have a terminus in Canada— 
five of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
their use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New Zea- 
land, has been in operation since 1902, and is owned by a partnership of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 

Radiotelegraph Stations.—Table 68 shows the name, situation and range 
in nautical miles of the Government-owned and licensed public commercial radio- 
telegraph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. As for the Government-owned, 
a distinction is made between those operated by the Government and those operated 
under contract by the Marconi company. 

In former editions of the Year Book, licensed private commercial stations were 
also listed, but their increasing numbers render this impossible. A list of those in 
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operation in 1926 appears on pp. 657-658 of the 1926 Year Book, while an official 
list of the radio stations of Canada is published by the Marine Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries. 


Table 69 gives the names of Canadian Government steamers that-are equipped 
with radiotelegraph apparatus, with the range in miles for each steamer. A trans- 
atlantic commercial wireless service is carried on by the Drummondville, Que., 
station, which communicates with Bridgewater, Somersetshire, England. 


Table 70 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east and west coasts and of the 
Great Lakes. For the year 1926-27, the total number of messages was 402,023, as 
compared with 353,966 in 1925-26, and of words handled 7,347,794, as compared 
with 6,335,664 in 1925-26. 


68.—Government-owned and Licensed Public Commercial Radio Stations in 
Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927. 


Range 
Name of Station. Situation. in 
nautical 
miles. 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED STATIONS! 
EAST COAST. 

Ashe Inlet (Depot “C”), N.W.T....... 0.00860. tudsoni Suraitemen secre see emer s cs 250 
ilove enot: 8AC ).QUC nae ouate san ele peiane als Edson OUna lta seers eiiteery ae 250 
Nottingham Island (Depot “‘B’’) .......-.+.++: IG som Strate case owe a wineers ls clertaa craviel girl 250 
@ape Bald NAC. sesso < ommueaee teeaicinat eels INK OACIEIN a gone ake ooo canbe anm nb soe 100 
RGR AEN Gs tere ara acciyn ares -telnacuni oe New ROUD Gail Caen e taa mire abrogate ereisiata el etessieie 100 
det Gulichion nb ike WA ee Whee aero names Barts Belloulsle Straits nani e sath ur cm nmarele oh enakaree 250 
Paton wo OU NEOs ty pane eee fess omits cute oe tysie' BollowdelerStrattancceen cacti a wearers yet 150 
Wape Race: Nid 6 fhe. cease cesses omens’ INTOreh A Ulan ClO ue te ee etree etrect Since ievets ale met = 400 
Grindstone Island, Que.*...........-t++ceeeeee> Gulf of St. Lawrence (Magdalen Islands)..... 200. 
amie leomt OU. ec cis arcane iaias ale ei Grulhiot ie lesa OnCOnmanmak aeeastesie sean eye= = 250 
"Al Tia ALO, NAR OL REE ieeeM Gone Megan reap ODDe Gulvotisbo lucawwloucG ete yer see iad osm ee 4a 250 
Heath Point lightship..........-...00+++-0c020- Eunos b lia WLONCOs. che rtctaesiaicia Setrescsiai: 150 
Wather Points Que sc cases eo. = eevee teen aisieinye es Se luawrence ILVelace se conti vee nae «cle 250 
Grosseisla (Quen iismnntateiae sion achat ole leceteiss GES Tha wNenGOulLV.ebee aietitm nN teases etree racials 100 
GNODOC; QUO. iii Fite cre eek: i shal en Siliawmrencoceunviele een ental ete ss sii 150 
Momtbreal (Querte. . 22 neice sreerefe ea sieloiet ia Sy UTOch auonealaibitam aago a codon ae sobon eh enndn 200 
North sydney, CIB ee oecceciege + eens sper ae oieie INK@M Hal pshiKet Ona Ord Siarieen An come proaens Magdeone 100 
Evalitax AGG War. oc cc cess cents a eld sieve asin TRNAS INTSing boca anneaucbborineccor Socea0 0G 

green Vente o5-% tees as Ajie eiovas aieis elena INOMEUR CINE nos coaG aos aa ADoOneLoomioesos 100 
Sambro Outer Bank Lightship...........-.++-+ Sariiled Qoeaun INN siuohnoonoanenacnoenababaoecs 25 
Sealtlsiand shots eee eee see eee eons DINGO) BOONE oodone sud. enon dob sone oaatood 100 
Gablevisiand Nose aecas seat ove wewniely Wile NortheA lan tice acter aioe nla ce street rete ienetare 300 
rrr satire IN 22 a segsvels) enue sre ciers nied lobekereselatee 5 leva aieriely INGIS Weadhane aa cad onedseonaob ole 250 
EA fol nile ANTES. Se GO MOOr POA es oodosouaTen Cainti ohm Ne ba hyemtvacers a8 aiereietenel sisterisi-sa 200 

Direction Finding Stations. 
OPCS B VANE pete 2 Seas Mec NRA Seer INOS CODON Ree orotate cists mocks teehee, uspecevetetsiaceLits 150 
ON aie Re BA De ee tn ash CON oOpGC OU oASagor NGrefounc Lanicl eaten men cesar: srersceetnitccl= 250 
PO Nel oto bd eee EMRE e Jeeta ennraoing ence can TOMAS COLIN ee acne ore iaies psiecr1s aie 150 
Sart poral MB ec. ane te eho ne eomatste Tr a1e,0 01s siere INGA a Sine) yilOl ee Chane esa Boonen ceeosc ober 150 
Ste Pal istanal DE.) ise ae sirs asec eelstetiane vies ING COLTS ek ee cin oe eae Sraivels acteurs ee 150 
pfs ciiloy (dem BUA UME Gr PROSE monn ® OCR EAS MOn sere IN GGT POO Eb ae enin dor an Sabaneta eaters 150 
Bollaisio Wye cn: Pie onan sree sates ae aia ate Pelle lelowSeraicss ee cs seleee te weet ore eles areas 250 
GREAT LAKES. 

PoneArthar, Ont. .o ek ea eee Ks eatarmaaciae PorteActburs Ontiwas scsteiies wet ateicesie stewe 350 
Serle IGG EATS, CONG sv wees alae oltre cave acorn a (0G Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 350 
POWSYILOL YS Oley vor ee oie <class eves ere aida re aissalinys Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont.... 850 
Wart lartee Cn Pers. eee eas aren eens hus ora Go elie hianons Georgian Bay, Ont..........-.++55 350 
POine HALO er chm nate ohare ta vimayeaie pe ADEN Shite) Hleesnn queen aeeeic 350 
Pp ur well es een eae austrleie enter Ad elooke WakkosBiias. vate ee tages te nee 350 
DWoive: Meee Oy hate en, G Uae Sr a Rete er TE Toronto Island, Ont..........0:0ee rere re eeees 350 
TE PONE 8 lel ae ee ones Ori eas ee Barriefield Common.......----.+eeeserreeeee 350 


1 Of the government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. Therest are operated 
by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an *. ‘ oe 

2 This is the same station as that listed under Direction Finding Stations below, but is included under 
two headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary table (71). 


2 Temporarily closed. 
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68.—Government-owned and Licensed Public Commercial Radio Stations in 
Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927—concluded. 


Name of Station. Situation. in 
nautical 
miles. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED STATIONS— 
concluded. 


WEST COAST. 


VianlCOUy orscn a. inasee Nate an toes oe Pla ee: Vancouver iB: Gur.sceck ico enk ee ee 150 
Merry island) tena ener e re ae Merny rTsland ib) ©. acer cee ane ee ane anes 50 
Bain tial divin: sanrert ete Cea ok ot Sh British Columbiawden. ences. 50 
Carmanah in saat son tsa aren iy gir ts ee British Columbiacs.-oe enon ene een 50 
@ape Beale scence en tose mo anne BritishiColumibta,...cn wee eee tee 50 
DOL OTANI a ae er ty noe ty ent ne Re British! Columibiaweres: en nmece. eee eee 50 
Gonzales Hill, B.C. (Victoria)................. Waictorias 5. Cena eee ae 250 
Point-Grey, Vancouver, B:C. ..5...600.se00.00. Entrance Vancouver Harbour 150 
Caperliazo; Bi On ben ata Seed ae et Strait of Georgia, near Comox, B.C.. 350 
Hstevan Pomt, i Come east ocer nat meee West Coast, Vancouver Island, B.C., 500 
Deady treesPointy! Bi Cee en een South of Graham Island, Q.C.I 200 
Digby Island, Prince Rupert, B.C............. Dieby Island, entrance Prince Rupert Har- Oke 
OUT Seen Sait seek cee eae ae 
Alors ay Mp Gr detour Jun teas emer er re aae Cormorant island) BiG ae 350 
Bullubtarbour vb: Cus see, gest magma Hope Island, Vancouver Island, B.C.......... 350 
Direction Finding Station. 
Pachena D/F 200 
Port Nelsoni ni cataecse ee eee eee ee ene 750 
The Pas, Man.1 750 
LICENSED PUBLIC COMMERCIAL 
STATIONS. 

Wancouver estan saicnce coer eee t ee nea AVaNncouvier,. ©. sosias she eee ee eee 7,000 
VANCOUVER ancn Ree eta ee near Vancouver: B.C... zene a eee 7,000 
Varicouvertanaenc ce eater eee eee nearly ancouver, BiC cg ataine oe eee 7,000 

ANN IPOD Pre ccrdscr tn eee ee ee nD Wainnines) Man. 2c i near 5 eee - 
Hdmontonies cone ecet ek ee ee i dinontonscAltat ta 22 en ee ee ee een - 
Drummond yillewenean een ee eee Drummond yillevQue especie meee ee 7,000 

rummondville. ces ee cee ee ee Drunimondvilleo@ues ee eee eee 7,000 
Drummond villosse seen eee ee IDrammiond ville: Queries eee 7,000 
Ibouis burg. Caceres ene ee ee INOVASCOtia Wahine cent an ke (mee ene 1,500 
HIG OUIS DUT Sac Nee hae er ie yen A ee Nova Scobtiaten. se camseneess ste eee 1,500 
TGUIShUTe: Beantte ce Cane eee ee INOVaISCObIA Pas Seur hse Le rcne een 1,500 


1 Temporarily closed. The station at The Pas is a land station. 


69.—Canadian Government Steamers equipped with the Radiotelegraph, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1927. 


Name. Range. Name. Range. 
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70.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Stations. Cost of Cost of 
Messages Words : Messages Words : 
handled. | handled. | enenco, | handled. | handled. ne are 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
BeBe (Dante cece ek 152,151 2,525,599 165,469 150, 617 2,624, 950 178, 805 
rreateakesi con et concen 27,639 397,374 44,286 39,567 576,497 61, 608 
WORD COUSBE So uke cece ese cee 174,176 3,412,691 97,992 211, 839 4,146,347 113,290 
Wotaleccietsss. « 353,966 | 6,335,664 307,747 402,023 | 7,347,794 353,703 


Radiotelephony.—Radiotelephony—the wireless transmission of the human 
voice—is a later development of radiotelegraphy. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and airplanes. In 1920 and 1921 its 
peace-time possibilities were for the first time widely appreciated, and musical 
programmes were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their campaign to 
sell private radio equipment. Radiotelephony has become a very practicable means 
of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too sparse to support 
a telephone system and to ships at sea. Thus it is a great boon to distant and 
isolated posts or settlements and to survey parties in the field, who by this means 
can keep in touch with the centres of population. But radiotelephony is not applic- 
able to the regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, because only a 
limited number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously without interference. 
However, as an indication of the increasing popularity of radio receiving sets for 
‘Jistening in” on broadcasted musical programmes and news, the number of such 
sets licensed in Canada (private receiving stations in Table 71) has grown from 
9,956 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, to 215,650 in 1927. In the latest year 
the total was divided among the provinces as follows:—Ontario, 102,504; Quebec, 
39,207; Saskatchewan, 22,238; Manitoba, 18,005; British Columbia, 14,776; Alberta, 
10,588; Nova Scotia, 4,998; New Brunswick, 2,968; Prince Edward Island, 289; 
Northwest Territories, 46; and the Yukon, 31. In the calendar year 1926, the 
production in Canada of radio apparatus, including sets, parts and batteries, reached 
a total value of $6,277,544. The value of complete sets manufactured was $2,253,- 
098. 


71.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1924-1927. 


Class of Stations. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Coast Stations (Government-owned)..............seeeeeeeeees 81 34 380 39 
Direction Finding Stations (Government-owned).............. 7 7 8 8 
Ship Stations (Government-owned)...........cececesceecceves 30 20 28 24 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)..........-.-..005 4 5 6 uf 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned)..............0+-05: 5 5 4 5 
NORTUCE PSU TRONS 5 sleet hha tee, sharotey MAO D aaa ololsteNators. « & ee niaintslalseisier¥ + 1 1 1 14 
Shipsranions (COMMmOCTeal) ec SSnpishysr Aerosielsiclite' soy cg.n.e wee teisiee« 232 239 252 272 
RATER TS AA A EN ENE AE TOUSE tte dosent cra case tia i SLaioh ckaysia/ sass etavednisi into 2 2 3 3 
Tublic Corpxrmercial Stations pa meme ee cee mais is maeainesos 7 14 9 8 
LOM OTA ELOIAL SLA LIONS soa re.c, oh, shots aididcjsteiwiale sreore oayeraie:+ 55 57 59 72 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations..............0000+ 46 63 55 74 
MUR OMTRION Al SLALIONAS 8 Valen Oe cae c hiks a occinoee hy oe comin el 46 44 37 59 
Amateur Experimental Stations...........ccccccecceceeceseres 1,345 533 482 402 
Amateur Broadcasting Stations.............cceccecececeececes 22 17 16 23 
IMAL OAL OCOIVIDE OLA IOUA Sa ic sts ciecete fae sienea nebo e ease 31,609 91,996 | 134,486 215, 650 
PAI WTI COOLS se 5.x esti cence tia nleadisie ieibseie, divrsieraicue ie iess neigh 14 11 9 9 
Michnsed: AITCTAM or cee ae ce ehe Sine inci > oh '.s eels Sse alee - 2 = = 

ROGAN Bo cos Roca is dae laa low eee doa ae aeeeioes slanaa? 33,456 93,048 135, 485 216,669 
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XI.—TELEPHONES. 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell, a Scotchman by birth, was at the time of its invention a resident 
of the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, in 
1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the dis- 
covery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first transmission 
of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, Brantford, 
in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted between 
Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 

Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 
patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine tele- 
phone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year the 
Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 

With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well-organized 
systems were sold to the governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 

Government ownership of telephone lines has now had a 16 years’ trial in the 
three Prairie Provinces. Financial statistics of their various departments show a 
deficit in Manitoba of $531,186 on April 30, 1927, reserves amounting to $2,677,501 in 
Saskatchewan on April 30, 1926, and a deficit in Alberta of $246,135 on Dec. 31, 1925. 
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Telephone Systems.—The 2,479 telephone systems existing in 1926 (Table 73) 
include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and two smaller governmental systems in Ontario, together with the system operated 
by the Parks Branch of the Dominion Department of the Interior. There were also 
142 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,560 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,187 are in Saskatchewan alone, and 209 in Nova Scotia. Besides the above, 
there were 490 stock companies, 107 partnership and 174 private systems. 

The steady growth of the use of telephones from 1911 on is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 72, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 1,201,008 
in 1926, or from 4-2 to 12-8 telephones per 100 of the population. By provinces, 
the number of telephones in 1926 was as follows:—Ontario 533,192, Quebec 240,914, 
British Columbia, 106,701, Saskatchewan 102,894, Manitoba 71,272, Alberta 
70,996, Nova Scotia 40,104, New Brunswick 30,237, Prince Edward Island 4,562, 
Yukon Territory 136. The number of instruments per 100 estimated population 
was as follows:—British Columbia 18-8, Ontario 17-0, Saskatchewan 12-5, Alberta 
11-8, Manitoba 11-2, Quebec 9-4, Nova Scotia 7-4, New Brunswick 7-4, and 
Prince Edward Island 5-2. In the proportion of telephones to population Canada 
as a whole, with 12-8 telephones per 100 population, ranks second to the United 
States, which has 15-0 telephones per 100 population. 

Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 73 and 74. Special attention may be 
given to the growth of co-operative companies. 


72.—_Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-1918, and Dec. 31, 


1919-1926. 

Tele- 

. No. No. No. 13 

van Capital- Cost of Ravento Operating Balevics of Wire of of Bee 100 
‘| ization. property. ~~" | Expenses. Wass Com-] mileage.| Tele- Em- Ls Sait 

ages. | panies phones. |ployees. tes 
$ $ $ $ $ No. | Miles. No. No. No. 

1911 | 40,043,982) 34, 737,530|10,068, 220) 6,979,045 915, 636 537| 687,728) 302,759) 10,425 4-2 
1912 | 46,276,852) 56,887, 799|12,273,627| 9,094,689] 2,659, 642 683] 889,572) 370,884] 12,783 5-0 
1913 | 59,847,005) 69,214,971/14, 879, 278]11, 175,689] 6,839,399] 1,075}1,092,586) 463,671} 12,867 6:2 
1914 | 70,291,884! 80,258, 356)17, 297, 269|12, 882,402} 8,250,253] 1,136/1,343,090) 521,144) 16,799 6:8 
1915 | 74,284,991] 83,792,583)17, 601, 673/12, 836,715] 8,357,029] 1,396]/1,452,360| 533,090} 15,072 6:8 
1916 | 76,920,314] 88,520,020/18,594,268]11,147,201] 7,852,719} 1,592)1,600,564) 548,421) 15,247 6:8 
1917 | 79,121,702} 94,469, 534/20, 122, 282)12,095,426] 8,882,593} 1,695]1, 708,202) 604,136; 16,490 7:4 
1918 | 85,274, 691/104, 368, 628}22, 753, 280}13, 644, 518/10, 410,807] 2,007|1,848,467| 662,330} 17,336 8-0 
1919 |100,587, 833]125, 017, 222/29, 401, 006|20,081,436|15, 774,586} 2,219/2,105,240) 778,758} 20,491 9-2 
1920 |116, 689, 705] 144,560, 969/33, 473, 712/28, 044, 401/17, 294,405} 2,327/2,105,101| 856,266} 21,187 9-9 
1921 |132,537,771|158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913/30, 080, 035/19, 000,422} 2,365)2,268,271| 902,090} 19,943 10:3 
1922 |143, 802, 023/167, 332, 932/39, 559, 149]29, 966, 181|17, 305, 759] 2,387/2,396,805) 944,029} 19,321 10-6 
1923 |152,673,022/179, 002, 152/42, 132, 959/32,390,370|18, 182,429] 2,459/2,574,083/1,009, 203) 21,002 11-1 
1924 |160,015, 020/193, 884,378/44, 322, 598/33, 615, 686/18, 293,234] 2,466/2, 765, 722|1,072,454] 21,685 11:6 
1925 |168, 167, 291/210, 535, 795|47, 233, 617/35,566, 947/19, 106,383] 2,495/3,019,773/1, 142,876) 21,831 12:3 
1926 1179, 151,098!227, 155, 900'50, 522, 859'38, 141, 360!20,413,173! 2,479|3,306,214!1,201,008' 22,567 12-8 


73._Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1926. 


Govern- Muni- ‘ Co-op- | Partner- : 
Provinces. ea eipaly Stock. erate: ship; Private. | Total. 

Prince Edward Island........ - 3 13 29 1 6 52 
Nova Scotia. 4. 23h. ds ove oe ~ - 15 209 18 14 256 
New Brunswick.............. - - 20 4 3 9 36 
a ea RE See ae - 2 105 40 21 49 217 
MIDEATAG: ons mee OEP eet maces 2 124 296 58 53 72 605 
DManivOUN. eee tea ee 1 9 3 5 5 11 34 
Saskatchewan..............:- 1 2 20 1,187 2 3 1,215 
IDEN... coe hee ons Mes ec ae, Aye 2 1 7 27 4 10 51 
British Columbia:........... ~ 1 10 1 - - 12 
BAT 0) Ee a St Sieg A a RL ee - - 1 - - = 1 

ie rence oie a 6 142 490 1,560 107 174 2,479 
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74.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1926.1 


Years. Govern- | Muni- Stock. Co-op- | Partner- | Private. | Total. 
ment. cipal. erative. ship. 
191L, ccancceec woe cee ote 3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
DOLD eaves Ns See etc ee ee 3 35 368 133 31 113 683 
1918 ee csocese cecmatne er ere 4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 
1h RAGE Anas oaecct Smee 4 58 611 297 48 118 1,136 
IDLER Cece 4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
LOLG rec aststesciteeere see ne 4 67 622 765 23 111 1,592 
1 LU Vt ARs Groce honk oeuDsbe 5 73 645 841 17 114 1,695 
iC EES aac attr Adelie 5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
TQLO eae on erenare oa:s ante Oe ee ene 5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
LO2O eee nce chine see ee eee 5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,027 
LOZ Weators saiier tee ae 5 103 614 1,544 7 92 2,365 
MOD Deh sees. seats s wiesals afhireiree een 5 117 693 1,474 - 98 2,387 
1928 Sees sete er eee eee Hy 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 
ODA aniston oe face cincie tae ae 5 153 502 1,606 63 137 2,466 
LOQS Asche hoe eee 6 144 502 1,551 106 186 2,495 
LOZ6 or aaeh crn tien oer tee 6 142 490 1,560 107 174 2,479 


1The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1926 are for the calendar years. 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1926, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1926. 


75.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dec. 31, 1926. 


Telephones in use. 


é “yon| Mileage | Em- 
Provinces. : A Per 100 see 
Busi- Resi- Public of wire. |ployees. 
ness. | dential. Rural. pay. Total. popula: 
ion. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. Miles. No. 
Prince Edward Island......... 1,003 1,430} 2,080 49 4,562 5-2 5,598 73 
INOwaiscotiateeeee cose ean 9,870} 18,729] 10,540 965 40,104 7-4 73,290 [s39 
New Brunswick. .........+...5 7,423) 14,851 7,488 475 30, 237 7-4 46,349 702 
Quebeoks cif piesa eon 76,672] 132,351} 25,764 6,127 240,914 9-4 670,120 5, 983 
Ontanorancc eens in pone 129,587) 277,356] 116,048} 10,201 533,192 17-0} 1,383,836) 16,115 
Manitoba i sen cpetacecocl eee 19,936) 33,959} 15,691 1,686 71,272 11-2 261,006 1,063 
Saskatchewalse.nasee neon sees 14,984) 20,065} 67,725 120 102, 894 12-5 336, 644 773 
Albertaces cet cer ta eee 19,404] 29,397) 21,475 720 70,996 11-8 254, 405 742 
British Columbia....:.0....... 82,628} 69,220 3, 860 993 106,701 18-8 274, 400 2,274 
ViukOn Scene ny eee 50 71 - 15 136 3-9 566 3 
Total eaten net meee $11,557! 597,429! 270,686! 21,336! 1,201,008 12-8! 3,306,214] 22,567 


76.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-1926.1 
| 


Telephones in use. 


Years. ides Rah Ga vend het Ga CU oe ee Mitenee oe 
Busia Resi- Public er 100 | of wire. | ployees. 
ness, dential. Rural. pay. Total. popula: 

No No No No. No. Miles. No 
- - - | 302,759 4-2 687,782 10,425 
- - - | 370,884 5-0 889,572 12,783 
- - - | 463,671 6-2 | 1,092,587 12,867 
es - - | 521,144 6-8 | 1,343,090 16,799 
= - - | 533,090 6-8 | 1,452,360 15,072 
- - — | 548,421 6:8 | 1,600,564 15,247 
- - - 604,136 7-4 | 1,708,203 16,490 
- - - | 662,330 8-0 | 1,848,466 17,336 
- - - 778, 758 9-2 | 2,105,240 20,491 
390,930 | 204,855 - | 856,266 9-9 | 2,105,101 21,187 
396,384 | 232,208 - | 902,090 10-3 | 2,268,271 19,943 
414, 887 247, 607 - 944,029 10-6 | 2,396,805 19,321 
444,300 | 261,360 — {1,009,320 11-1 | 2,574,088 21,002 
509,928 | 265,509 15,909 |1,072,454 11-6 | 2,765, 722 21,685 
556,837 | 268,807 19,357 |1,142, 876 12-2 | 3,020,773 21,831 
597,429 | 270,686 21,336 '1,201,008 12-8 | 3,306,214 22,567 


1See note to Table 74. 
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Financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies are given in Tables 77 
and 78 below. 


77._Financial Statistics of Telephone Companies, by Provinces, for the calendar 


year 1926. 
Cost of ee 
S Capital | Funded | PTOP erty | Salaries Gross | Operatin Net 
Provinces. and and =) operating 
stock. debt. equin- wages. | Tevenue. | expenses. | Toy nie. 
ment 

$ § $ § § § ae 
Prince Edward Island......... 480,732} 202,132 827,186 54,408 153, 902 107, 633 46, 269 
INGMEROCOUAL eee cose ce eek 3,632,540} 2,560,558} 7,366,318) 579,985] 1,637,621] 1,318,887) 318,734 
Wow Bruns witless. ccc. <icesre 3,415, 637 14,866] 3,856,219} 466,696] 1,217,854} 923,158] 294,696 
RIUGDOOE, cise s cremate Saw ee ees 51,049, 792/37, 111,358}119,092,452| 5,975, 995/29, 941, 985|21, 705, 860| 8,236,125 
ONTRTION aceon eee cae: 2,636,772} 2,164,579] 8,244,258] 8,365,333] 2,154,257] 1,883,276] 270,981 
LU PSI el Ea on aan Sam E Bee 25, 609|19, 660, 520/19, 788,347) 1,482,784] 3,445,117] 3,220,655] 224, 462 
Saskatchewan................ 834, 467/21, 271, 467|29, 500, 990 929,056] 4,242,604] 3,225,371] 1,017,233 
PNM EDL pete Secs Bares aos isle cher 52, 137/25, 573, 187/22, 618, 292] 1,120,960] 3,410,179] 3,023,986 386,193 
British Columbia............ 6,153,313} 2,246, 432/15, 805, 758) 1,436,085) 4,303,720] 2,722,183] 1,581,537 
URGE yas ee iy sober ws aise 65, 000 = 56, 080 1,871 15, 620 10,351 5, 269 
Wotal.2o. see osc coe 68, 345, 999/110,805,099|227,155,900/20, 413, 173/50, 522, 859/38, 141, 360/12, 381, 499 


1As the head office of the Bell Telephone Co. is situated in Montreal, its very large business is 
necessarily credited to Quebec, though largely transacted outside of that province. 


78. Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1926.1 


Cost of 


i Salaries : Net 
von, | Sigel | Fypded | oremmty | Sse | Cree. | Oneatie | opeati 
‘ ; equipment wages. : : revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


21,533,605) 24,743,247) 56,887,799] 2,659,642) 12,273,627} 9,094,689] 3,178,938 
26,590,501) 33,256,503} 69,214,971] 6,839,309] 14,897,278) 11,175,689] 3,721,589 
28,644,340} 41,647,554) 80,258,356) 8,250,253) 17,297,269] 12,882,402] 4,414,867 
28,947,122) 45,337,869) 83,792,583) . 8,357,029} 17,601,673] 12,836,715} 6,764,958 
29,416,956] 47,503,358) 88,520,021] 7,852,719} 18,594,268} 11,147,201] 7,447,067 
29,476,367] 49,645,335) 94,469,534) 8,882,593} 20,122,282} 12,095,426] 8,026,856 
29,803,090} 55,471,601] 104,368,627] 10,410,807) 22,753,280} 13,644,524] 9,108,756 
85,227,233] 65,360,600} 125,017,222) 15,774,586) 29,401,006) 20,081,436] 9,319,570 
36,149,838) 80,539,367] 144,560,969] 17,294,405} 33,473,712] 28,044,401] 5,429,311 
42,194,426) 90,343,345) 158,678,225] 19,000,422) 36,986,913] 30,080,035] 6,906,878 
48,968,198) 94,833,825) 167,332,932) 17,305,759] 39,559,149] 29,966,181] 9,592,968 
57,366,675) 95,306,347) 179,002,152) 18,182,429) 42,132,959] 32,390,370} 10,266,285 
63,798,133) 96,216,887) 193,884,378] 18,293,234] 44,322,598) 33,615,686] 10,706,912 
65,514,130) 102,653,161} 210,535,795) 19,106,383} 47,238,617] 35,566,947] 11,666,670 
68,345,999) 110,805,099) 227,155,900} 20,413,173] 50,522,859] 38,141,360] 12,381,499 


1Figures for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-1926 are for the years Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31. 


XIT.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 
letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post Office 
was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 
between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
direct postal communication with Great Britain. 


As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
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courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 


The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 this number had increased to 114. At this 
time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled 
at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. 
Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made once or 
twice a week. 

Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on Apr. 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and 
rates. ‘ 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates to 
the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 123 
to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada and 
the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic level. 
In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1-cent war tax was imposed on all 
pay letters and post cards (except where this would be in violation of international 
agreements), and also on postal notes. Later the rate to Great Britain was increased 
to 4 cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding ounces, while that to Postal Union 
countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 cents on succeeding ounces. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1926, penny postage again became effective for Canada, the United 
States, Newfoundland and other countries of the continent of North America. For 
these countries the rate is 2 cents per ounce, while for Great Britain and other 
countries of the British Empire it is 3 cents per ounce, and for Postal Union countries 
8 cents on the first ounce and 4 cents on succeeding ounces. In spite of reductions 
of from 20 p.c. to 33 p.c. represented by these changes, which were effective for 9 
months of the fiscal year 1927, Table 81 shows a comparatively small reduction in 
the net revenue of the Post Office Department. The reduction in rates was in the 
main offset by increases in postal business. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The 
Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any 
other systems except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of popu- 
lation and the comparative lack of development making inevitable a peculiarly 
difficult and expensive service. 
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Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on Apr. 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers of 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications 
for and accept money, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,787 in 
1926, having 199,809 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the amelioration of the 
conditions of Canadian rural life. ; 

Statistics.—Tables 79 to 81 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the last five years, the gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and 
upwards in 1926 and 1927, and the revenue and expenditure of the Department 
since 1890. 


79.—Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canada, Mar. 
31, 1923-1927. 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927, 

Princeidward Island’scii. 055-5 ess aoc ps 133 131 130 131 130 
RNpreeCObisn ents Mar ck. coi cakes take cay 1, 836 1,819 1,793 1,791 17S 
INOWHETUDS WICK ek sda Was viene oe eeu 1,139 1,131 1,126 1,119 Letts 
Caley iia Nee Sie ie ie Seer a ay ee 2,025 2,366 2,396 2,429 2,463 
WAN EAPIO eae tee Ac cerche Lv bate siete elaine 2,577 2,597 2,588 2,613 2,614 
IRESEE ODA ee Sere 6 dice ein SNC Cc Aa 803 816 813 818 817 
Benkatcho wane. deo. Noe per eae ae 1,403 1,408 1,414 1,433 1,428 
Pulbentance. sh 2a. feck nie ee ree ae 1,194 1,215 1,211 1,203 1,195 
Brigan Comba sc. sent nconee eae eee 849 855 871 868 867 
Yukon Territory........ ee: 20 19 19 20 20 
Northwest Territories: 00... .cca.cnewenne 9 13 15 14 15 

Wotalsgs. cice eins lecserins 12,288 12,370 12,376 12,439 12,440 


86.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


Name of Post Office. 1926. 1927. Name of Post Office. 1926. 1927. 

P. E. Island. $ $ Nova Scotia—concluded. $ $ 
Charlottetown. .<<%....<: 61, 683 S65278 “| "Windsors.....0ce. skew c 17,700 15,977 
Summerside: isso. ae 19,514 1S5252 9 | Wolfivalle. ease uten esse ce: 13,127 11,279 

——— | || Yarmouth..............% 25,962 26,555 
Total for Province...... 153,147 136, 664 | 
—_——_———___|—_———_ | Total for Province..... 1,321,427 | 1,191,968 

Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 

Bap nursteamneehwetec aa cee 12,384 11,137 
US AGV ELV) CARE ne eee ae 37,141 32,257 || Campbellton.. 22,279 19,985 
SATILI PO MIO TY encge Me ee ae 14,497 12,438 {| Chatham.... 13,337 11,656 
Bridgewater............. 15,246 14,406 |} Edmundston 12,473 11,825 
Dartmouth........ a 12,777 11,828 || Fredericton. 69, 159 62,1384 
Glace Bay....... : 15,891 14,964 || Moncton..... eA 484,331 485,240 
Halifax...... ; 433,892 410,075 || Newcastle............... 12,394 10, 605 
Kentville.. ae : 19,097 16,448 Sang OU eee os keer: at 277,140 245,503 
Lunenburg......... 12,198 10,3885 || St. Stephen:.4¢....22.... 20,152 17,526 
New Glasgow............ 34,752 OLAGok |oackwilleor. ec .s es ocr 16, 604 14,871 
North Sydney........... 18,473 LEGS 9: || |SUBROX. Momo emo eae 14,542 13,548 
nigh 70 ae on Se 13,178 115698" || Woodstock) si eyeene sss 19,976 18,137 
Springhill... -csssceescs 11,346 10,873 ——————————— 
Shot Tn fee eee 65, 203 60,611 Total for Province...... 1,304,780 | 1,211,982 
ARTO coats nials ete tne bo Pcs 55,049 49,556 U ee ame pee ge 
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80.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927—continued. 


Name of Post Office. 1926. 
$ 
Quebec. 

@hicoutiminese ce ch eee 16,704 
Coaticookinuateuceeoee 11,502 
Drummondville East.... 12,094 
Gardenvale..........0..- 10,128 
Granbyea.mwesnadeeniercr 16,847 
ETL ree cece eer eae 25,129 
Jolistted..cecacd eaten 20,121 
TONGUIELES erases ce note 8,585 
Magogetdi ot accdtoaunmen 10,561 
Montreal e.nsc.c0 deen 3,850, 899 
Quebec eos eens 580,040 
INIOUS KEE Ree Ree enteote 13,805 
St. Hyacinthe........... 32,844 
SteJohnsmekerwagterte re 21,603 
Staverome. oc eaaeciseee 10,279 
St. Joseph d’Alma....... 10,345 
Shawinigan Falls........ 22,521 
Sherbrooke....... aa 112,133 
SOrvel\ ews sake ates 11,925 
Thetford Mines.......... 14, 628 
MhreevRiversy vente tices 69, 646 
Walley field) scccceees octan 13,734 
Wictorinvilles.:. sss oeeee 16,344 

Total for Province...... 6,358, 207 

Ontario. 

ATR DLION see etnce eee nce 15,408 
VANITOT ASS: hace cemne otek 19,027 
Aylmer West............ 13,444 
IBATTIO NN aaicmdenie oe nse ee 27,751 
Bellevillew seer se saecee 60,307 
Bowmanville............ 13,589 
Bracebridge............. 13,448 
Bram ptom ies setae cele ctocies 24,251 
Brantiord ewe ceees eee 142,521 
IBridgoburg: se scnaceenece 24,897 
Brockvillevsses yo vere. pee 51,999 
@ampbellford$s........2.- 11,190 
Carleton Place......,.... 17,582 
Chatham 67,686 
Clinton 11,048 
Cobalt 27,654 
Cobourg 25,224 
Cochrane 18,625 
Collingwood 21,878 
Cornwall 35,096 
Dundas 15,676 
Dunnville 22,846 

ergus 14,031 
Fort Frances 16,310 
Fort William 75,819 
Galt 70,431 
Gananogduensancewicccionn & 17,468 
Georgetown.............. 10,054 
Goderich nasser aecnen 18,019 
Grimebye ae eaaree eee 13, 668 
Guelphiteterncencconnen 106, 183 
Plaileyoury merece cece 12,783 
Hamiltoneeseeeereescsce 580,984 
Elanoyers- onan ete ek 14,887 
Flespeler: sy, sees fone 10,757 
Ehuntsyilloy ene cm oce sen 14,621 
Ingersollys-en.te eee cen 24,400 
ISGNOrR. es eee eco 24,799 
ISincardine enemas 13,497 
Kingston ianemecicc ses 116,985 
ingevillens ce eenin ces 10,717 
Kirkland Lake........... 10, 841 
Kitehener. J.é....0600s00+ 124,419 
Leamlingtonsa.aseescnees 18,423 


\Included with Stratford in 1927. 


1927. 


$ 


Name of Post Office. 1926. 
$ 
Ontario—concluded. 

Mindsayv scat eae conan. 35,309 
Listowelis.dancs oeradenbins 14,769 
Londonties cts oe felenine ee 490,499 
Meatordve tities cee ine 10,281 
Midland #% te. comecsn 24,289 
MuiltontWestit erste ce ot 10, 253 
NapanGesssitivixascies ote 20,848 
New Liskeard............ 16,550 
Newmarket.............- 16,805 
New Toronto,........... 21,934 
Niagata Falls... 5c... 123,811 
NorthiBay25y-eien ee 56,534 
Qalevilles ssa creseaeacntns 15,366 
Orangeville 11,022 
Orillia 41,675 
Oshawa... 76,001 
Ottawa 621,444 
Owen Sounds ssc ene. 54,844 
Panis tee 22,355 
Parry SOUNG. 2. scescae ee 14,529 
Pembrokots..csussucs es 32,929 
Perth tien «aves 28,850 
Peterborough............ 109,545 
Petrol. e teweteiecite ices 13,148 
PICtON ne one ee eee 17,702 
PortvAréhur ssn ecensine aes 57,781 
Port'Colborne. .. fh. .2e6 20,580 
Pont hopeta meee te 21,974 
IPreSCOUt. = rnc ac ene Oat 14,300 
Preston acnaascciaconede oe 22,977 
LONI W.c-1ree tees ens 26,963 
SusOathanineseascea vice 93,954 
St) Marys. uukeasenee ete 17,715 
Sts Thomassen cactevien 68,371 
SAP lan wee te cence come ae 65,971 
Sault Ste. Marie...... Gb 72,061 
Seaforth vans scccsmeness 6 10,301 
SIMCOG.E ea venacsease ner 25,279 
Smaithsovalls se ecuanrere 27,337 
Stratiordse smectite 64,678 
Stratford Station!........ 10, 635 
DUrathrovin. sak aes eee 12,414 
Sturgeon Falls 10,551 
Sudbury........ 55,718 
Thoreldse.. 13,511 
suillsonburgieweectkieceae 14, 638 
Mironsaeieieaas so achoanone 36,714 
Torontoswysesc hes 6, 688, 696 
Trenton. %.k seeenons eae 19,372 
Walkerton: nc sseeeceee se 11,512 
Wallaceburoivccncencees 14,300 
Waterloo tes. osandnecece 37,434 
‘Welland? *beatcnae veces 43,316 
NGA ton :.ce Bae eee 20,500 
Whit bivschsanee ew aeoe aes 12,997 
Windsor! s.2.ehe eee eet 861,233 
Winehamis. saeco. oaks 11,502 
Woodstock asec seaseeccee 60, 613 

Total for Province...... 13,882,845 

Manitoba. 

Brandon aoc seernmatrssics 111,695 
Mauphineceet veep aneeee 21,519 
INGeCDS Wala erence tetas» 12,072 
Portage la Prairie........ 32,5282 
Warden ieee nie: feet oe 10,267 
Wawanesa. * eee eo ei0) 11,311 
Winnipeg's. ess sstecs nes 8,354,456 

Total for Province...... 4,074, 416 


1927. 


13,257 702 


101,316 


3,930, 467 
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80.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1926, 1927. Name of Post Office. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan. British Columbia. 
UNSSIMIDO soccer once seiee 5 12,085 TOS046F [Chilliwack ic ecinesic ne is.c.0's » 14,798 13,402 
BIGGAR cia. ona acie ss owies 10,055 So Odes HORAN DOO Ko, acosrcrare) saynre « 21,559 19,293 
Hate Van. .ceaiceers s Avera 19,631 18,155 || Duncan’s Station......... 19,417 17,130 
POMPOM «hc «cekce es 11,788 10: SO Sm PELEIMIG, crecng olccstels «mies eisrace 15,828 14,129 
Lloydminster............ 10,711 105895) || Wamloops.5. 2.05.2. sc. 32,354 29,058 
Molforts...c. saexsesiiewc : 13,619 L2O1Saeclownaas, Jocohnacese nk 19,823 18,942 
MS OIN Oi hoe ce Sesisic eacois 13,468 2 9 Aim oI NAMAILILO asesayerei tte clevnieserer> 27,672 24,345 
Moose Jawa: tit --declows 140,009 13026031! Nelsonine goasis s.daosswoe 44,031 38,722 
North Battleford........ 26,794 24,401 || New Westminster........ 74, 690 68, 806 
Prince Albert............ 45,159 AOL TG Hl! OntiGtOn), «4.0 eeinays aciete 18,686 16, 883 
BL OORD A SRC ee fics Saiainite 802,397 789,159 || Powell River............ 10,890 11,744 
BASICATOON : cieteidaie's hates 28's 285, 232 280,943 || Prince George............ 12,413 11,523 
Shaunavon.. ; 12,029 10,654 |] Prince Rupert............ 35,440 32,042 
Swift Curren 32,887 28,591 || Revelstoke 14,220 15,572 
Weyburn.. 32,109 Midkeye il| Ate ROees ae aera nent 19,814 20,382 
Vion icin tee <aike his fetes ates 34,201 30,024 || Vancouver 1,244, 631 1,206,426 
——______|_——————_ || Vernon.... 27,609 24,942 
Total for Province...... 2,706,822 | 2,514,930 || Victoria............. <e 264,976 244,084 
Total for Province...... 2,454,304 | 2,303,243 
Alberta. | 
Yukon. 
Bante ssh tees acaiicee 18,748 17,375 
OAIGATY cecc scutes siiaies01s 570,239 556,872 Total for Yukon....... 12,252 11,293 
CaMTOSO Fr cases uloctwass 16,561 13,186 | 
Drymhetlers. oe seecass + 15,985 14,180 SUMMARY. 
PMGIMONGONS 5 coi ce s.dn cc ess 461,386 4432049) N's i lslands) a: caves a 153,147 136, 664 
Ean A took cnet eee 10,028 S871 I) Nova Scotia. «sac seni <n 1,321,427 | 1,191,968 
PRCOMBO 6.5 Case aceeeie sc 11,240 9,527 || New Brunswick.......... 1,304,780 | 1,211,982 
Di cid st os ko | i 66,492 GUS 4SE | Quebecane as.sueea tec. : 6,358, 207 6,157,454 
Medicine Hat.........+.. 41,363 3529456 IlVOntATIONc. osc cyeioee antes 13,882,845 | 13,257,702 
B57 171 DY. 2 a 19,058 16,594) ||P Manitobatse: ase. cael 4,074,416 3,930,467 
Stettlon® so eros 10, 622 9,696 || Saskatchewan............ 2,706,822 | 2,514,930 
Vegrevalles.....i5s085.. 10, 653 ONOSTA NL Al bertameseseiodea ses ore 2, 0297373 1,888,409 
Wormilion: 73... 0. nes 11,541 10,277 || British Columbia........ 2,454,304 | 2,303,243 
Weotaskiwine. 30. 522th, 13,450 12EO6O! III Yukon: tastes. cetemeic sh 12,252 11,293 
Total for Province...... 2,029,373 1,888,409 Total incon oer 34,297,573 | 32,604,112 


81.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1927. 


Nors.—For all other years since 1868, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 288. 


. Net Expendi- . 
Fiscal Years. ae ae saree Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ 3 

2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 - 
2,792,790 | 3,593,647 800, 857 - 
8,183,984 3,645, 646 461,662 - 
5,125,373 | 4,634,528 = 490, 845 
7,958, 547 7,215,337 - 743,210 
9,146,952 7,954,223 - 1,192,729 

10,482, 255 9,172,035 - 1,310,220 

12,060,476 | 10,882,805 - 1,177,671 

12,956,216 | 12,822,058 q 134,158 


13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,54 


18, 858,410 | 16,009,139 = 2,849,271 
20; 902,384 | 16,300,579 = 4,601,805 
21,345,394 | 18,046,558 = 3, 298, 836 
21,602,713 | 19,273,584 = 2,329,129 
24,449,917 | 20,774,385 = 3,675,532 
26,331,119 | 24,661, 262 = 1,669, 857 
26,554,538 | 28,121,425 | 1,566,887 = 
29,262,233 | 27,794,502 = 1,467,731 


29,100,492 | 28,305,937 = 794,555 
28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 = 

31,024,464 | 30,499, 686° = 524,778 
29,378,697 | 31,007,698 | 1,629,001 = 
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Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574. In 1927 the number of offices had increased to 5,797, while the value 
of orders issued was more than 50 times as large as in the earlier year. In the fol- 
lowing tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be 
noticed that the large number of 15,760,994 money orders, representing a value of 
$188,219,777, was issued during 1927. The number of postal notes received 
and paid was 7,197,896, with a value of $16,183,119. It may be added that postal 
notes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for the transfer of small 
sums, while money orders, on the other hand, are payable to order at a designated 
post office. Statistical tables showing the operation of the Post Office savings 
banks and the Dominion Government savings banks since Confederation are in- 


cluded in the section on Finance. (See pp. 880-1). 


82.— Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended June 30, 
1901-1906. and Mar. 31, 1907-1927. 


Norre.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 


Value 
Money Value Payable in of orders 
Order Orders of orders issued 
Fiscal Years. | Offices in issued in issued in in other 

Canada, Canada. Canada. Other countries, 

Canada. countries. payable in 

Canada. 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

HOOD eects fan ae 1,904 1,151,024 17,956, 258 14,324, 289 3,631,969 2,592, 845 
RGO2 Oe ork ee 2,066 1,446,129 23,549, 402 18,423,035 5,126,367 3,575, 803 
TOO ee eee ee 2,125 1,668,705 26, 868, 202 20,761,078 6,107,124 4,604,528 
TOO 4s Sa ieeereiase 2,214 1, 869, 233 29,652, 811 21,706,474 7,946,337 5,197,122 
1905 See eee 2,494 1,924,130 32,349,476 23,410,485 8,938,991 5,602, 257 
LOO Se aaraccae eee 2,676 2,178,549 37,355,673 26,133,565 11, 222,108 6,533, 201 
1967-9 m0ss) eee 2,789 1, 845,278 32,160,098 21,958, 855 10, 201, 243 5,393,042 
tLe react Sy eae ete 2,918 2,990, 691 49,974, 007 31, 836,629 18,137,378 7,933,361 
Ut CU crete crortts 3,114 3,596, 299 52,627,770 36,577,552 16,050, 218 7,794,751 
TOLO Re See kt one 3,011 4,178,752 60, 967, 162 41,595, 205 19,371,957 8,048, 467 
LOU ee core eee 3,501 4,840, 896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25, 163,437 8,664,557 
LO ee ts Sever FAI 3,673 5,777,757 84,065, 891 52,568, 433 31,497,458 8,712,667 
ORES Bae cae one een a 3,923 6, 866, 563 101,153,272 61,324,030 39, 829, 242 9,081,627 
GT Ar aves vaaicalele ares 4,274 7,227,964 109, 500,670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9, 807,313 
UW GSS & Ae ie ee 4,499 6,990, 813 89,957,906 64,723,941 25, 233,965 9, 707,383 
LONG vassecr ene 4,690 7,171,375 94, 469, 871 75,781,582 18, 688, 289 9, 868, 137 
LOTT ee sere aa eat: 4,810 8,688,502 119,695,535 97, 263,961 22,431,574 9,704, 610 
LOLS ee med cw aceaetale 4,930 9,919,665 142,959,167 116, 764,491 26,194,676 9,385,627 
OT RES ee ee oe 4,953 9,160, 707 142,375, 809 116, 646,096 25,729,713 10,351,021 
LODO tis stints eaten ete 5,106 9,947,018 159, 224, 937 135, 201, 816 24,023,121 10,050, 361 
NOD List rye aicicteista mens 5,197 11,013,167 | 173,523,322 | 155,916,232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
UEP cee its Dee 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914,186 124, 316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
OTS ahs weyers ate oe 5,337 11,098,222 | 143,055,120 | 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
1924 oe reraaitesatals 5,472 12,561,490 159, 855,115 141,620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
IND s ete earns AEE BA 5,578 13,435,448 163,519,320 145,769,761 17,749,559 13,957,613 
LOZG . heck s crate rctroaee 5,706 14, 784, 230 177, 840, 231 158, 844, 831 18,995, 400 15,600,917 
1927 Beene eons: 5,797 15,760,994 | 188,219,777 | 167,206,859 21,012,918 15,532,673 
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Attention may be drawn to the discrepancy between the value of orders issued 
in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. This difference (about $5,500,000 in 1927 and almost $34,000,000 in 1914) 
represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers in 
foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out from 
Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 


83.—Money Orders, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


* 
Provinces. 


Money order offices in— 
EG EBS E eithertin GRRE WPCC OOO IN OL 


Nova Scotia... 0. eee eee rece eee: 
NOW Drums wiGka.. 225. Gees «seri eels «> 


IM BATTER) INES apap dec SS ee ea 


PANS US Me ne ete cine casey so siemeeikts 
BRitich: Colum bia.cgh ou... «aes eles 
RGA LC OLTECORY cede cos ans aieisivens oreo 


Receipts for money orders issued in— 


ING aS CORLIIR ieee aids src tre aftone. 
INP ATAL giitty tol eal ree MOR Ae doner 


ER SER REEURC ea a ae treats ae) Nici elas 


Number of money orders paid in— 

POPS crt Fs Bae earidd CORO US OEO Goan oaned 
Prince Edward Island................. 
ING WES CO BI Pa tnare tices are sierereteroreate 
IN Ging: FSERNS WICK seocaverainidensssralaseyavovey«) ahora, sie\ 


NE IIE O DR cere yaielet vam recs nists Ser - excavate 


PATEL G SCR EASIER TOS eset Beate 


BE LOT Cente hae gacite abicies ale ye iy iin marian 


IG DEG a Aa soe wotonte xt det oar rusted ca 
Ontario.... 
EST G0) 06: Mgmt rita pA AAR ERA ARIE 
PECAECHOWA hoe tee fe .nsicie ee ieisie slew cies 
Gb ities ae mee Or Wei ic: 5 encea 


1923. 1924. 1925. 

No. No. No. 
5,337 5,472 5,578 
64 64 65 
366 366 373 
251 256 261 
1,134 as 1,202 
1,521 1,555 1,587 
358 367 374 
676 696 720 
520 529 533 
442 456 458 
5 5 5 

No. No. No. 
11,098,222 | 12,561,490 | 13,435,448 
68, 255 84,639 91,729 
787,787 865, 954 913,681 
433,345 495,285 528,041 
1,334,448 1,618,558 1,818,923 
3,354,982 | 3,809,106 | 4,052,189 
831,315 883,641 979, 684 
2,056, 272 2,274,027 2,384, 732 
1,315,094 1,511,045 1,595, 753 
909, 953 1,011,514 1,062,217 
6,771 Ty d2t 8,499 

$ $ $ 

143,055,120 |159,855,115 |163,519,320 
886,337 1,054,771 1,095,471 
9,366,417 | 10,200,072 | 10,380,702 
5,389, 834 6,065, 231 6, 291,499 
16,654,927 | 19,798,941 | 21,743,665 
41,392,830 | 46,398,064 | 47,194,968 
10,798,013 | 10,665,567 | 12,109,309 
28,728,569 | 31,253,787 | 30,557,987 
16,956,761 | 20,110,713 | 19,796,411 
12,716,153 | 14,126,848 | 14,157,524 
165,279 181,121 191,785 

No. No. No. 
10,111,820 | 11,578,276 | 12,432,831 
33,449 41,908 41, 840 
458,093 528,579 541,735 
740,939 842,453 913,909 
968, 650 1,134, 829 1, 265, 893 
3,605, 808 4,168,751 4,595,186 
2,290, 874 2,564,358 2,735,698 
1,118,384 1, 236, 483 1,302,646 
440,270 556,479 532, 817 
454, 459 493,349 502,033 
894 1,087 1,074 

$ $ $ 

135,274,776 |155, 336,773 |159,301,805 
657,391 858, 547 823,439 
6, 214, 219 7,418, 506 7, 293, 829 
8,826,768 | 10,342,846 | 10, 803,829 
13, 893,894 | 16,882,151 | 17,701,053 
44,452,751 | 51,335,317 | 53,740,159 
29,520,452 | 32,463,883 | 34,411,381 
15,130,063 | 16,680,225 | 16,411,463 
8,271,784 | 10,236,994 9,214,214 
8,285,618 9,093,304 8,876,906 
21, 836 25,000 25,533 


1926. 


No. 
14,784, 230 
109,072 
959, 404 
562,454 
2,020,164 
4,354, 157 
1,042,751 
2,853,667 
1,754,065 
1,119,514 
8,952 


$ 
177,840,231 
1,314,360 
10,436, 131 
6,638, 410 
23,145,950 
49,243,261 
12,506,314 
37,639, 210 
22, 286,484 
14,436, 505 
193, 605 


No. 
13, 671, 206 
44,799 
583, 247 
890,121 
1,445,221 
4,841,161 
3,157,140 
1,556,973 
602,717 
548,709 
1,118 


$ 

174,567,687 
839,312 
7,576,330 
11,572,570 
19,421, 896 
56,418, 617 
38, 633, 180 
20, 182, 252 
10,480, 898 
9,416, 130 
26,501 


No. 
15,760,994 
120,521 
1,020,974 
599,785 
2,250, 437 
4,589,798" 
1,134, 566 
2,994, 600 
1,851,985 
1,188,970 
9,358 


$ 
188, 219, 777 
1,459,751 
11,093,311 
7,057, 262 
25, 869, 584 
52,035,548 
13,708, 401 
38,338, 614 
23,327,673 
15,124, 890 
204, 744 


No. 
14,531,587 
45,996 
610, 237 
1,019,185 
1,696,197 
5,153,755 
3,145,486 
1,650,023 
613,617 
595, 953 
1,138 


$ 
183,192, 237 
861, 106 
7,899, 684 
12; 062, 877 
22/009, 406 
59,382, 950 
39, 240, 302 
20,930,351 
10, 822, 206 
9,952, 841 
30,515 


Te eS Oe Se oe 
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84.—Numbers and Values of Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 


Values. 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
nan ee Pd ee A ney ORES Se ee esbignts me) 
$ No. No. No. No. No. No. 
O20 neste sa essence aah anl Sh eee ea 158,108 173,210] 165,622} 177,972} 192,093} 194,117 
OAD erates nieiaronia cc heen other R ET ae 281,679} 340,713} 242,477/ 247,507| 263,463] 288,672 
GSO nee nll Meese icon oe en eee 190,364; 208,251) 215,742} 226,425 250,322} 277,704 
LEC E OR AR Sac HBR aa ae econ es 225,044} 210,129] 219,406] 232,100 256,379] 278,258 
WOR AA Gat Re Hn anes crac ent an at 425,943} 465,787} 394,578] 411,247 454,817) 476,601 
O60 oa. aeons aikar Nate eS Gee Re 213,320} 201,455] 203,687] 210,849 235,464] 251,730 
ORO: ora hatte Comredasla se siete ee 124,558} 108,925} 109,292) 116,454) 131,553 138, 288 
On 75 2 seine poet aoe Oe cor ey ae 190,413} 206,833 190,787} 201,805) 234,846] 247,895 
JEL Usctiteco nce sacamo cheat accent a. 175,443} 171,749} 172,928} 181,707} 204,132] 221,374 
Os 00 io. os. see ae ee occa eee es 186,400} 179,231 184,015} 198,104] 222,324) 232,995 
A QO Me sinc tetera «<2 Soe oe ad 837,437} 1,006,036} 891,216} 920,318] 1,014,448] 1,071,729 
271 POCO SE, OSCR Gran iene, Beran. 393,725] 386,663} 360,476] 366,938! 374,772] 379,467 
74] (A) SRE FIIs code aot yaar oe © 578,353} 607,115} 609,269! 652,367 707,265) 735,244 
DOO cts oeeaate ted co meee eed oe a eee 240,269] 239,930} 250,261] 276,596] 294,064] 297,320 
S00 ects eat ieee nase ene eee 419,969} 425,173} 448,917] 497,599! 542,082] 575,830 
iE OOS RNa io MOD OR 2a NE eR tae 293,936) 290,896} 311,002} 352,482 373, 852 390,329 
BrOOR hs sheen Meee a eee ee ae 477,460} 492,080} 539,877} 624,988] 707,225 757,707 
LO“ 00 Serie .c eee tele eae tte hte 266,953; 270,063) 296,577| 324,162] 362,277] 382,636 
Total notes received............... No. | 5,679,374] 5,984,239) 5,806,129] 6,219,630 6,821,378) 7,197,896 


Total value, including postage stamps 
aiixeds,. fdas eee, ae nee $ 


11, 827,896)12, 179, 920)12, 657, 724/13, 926, 654 15,340,056/16, 183, 119 
124,957 130,545 135,353 149,317 163,918 176,440 
Postal notes issued to postmasters...No. 5,580,475} 6,143,040] 5,747,410] 6,305,500 7,077,450] 7,195,140 


11,598, 881/12, 696, 889}12, 570, 690/14, 263, 972/16, 022, 964/16, 285,490 


Table 85 shows the number of the various types and denominations of postage 
stamps issued during each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1927. The value 
of the issue during these years was $31,063,161 in 1924, $29,741,426 in 1925, $30,801,- 
110 in 1926 and $25,599,640 in 1927. In the last fiscal year the value of the issue 
decreased by $5,201,470 from that of 1926, but the reduction in postage rates during 
the last year no doubt partly accounts for the drop, while another factor is the 
rapidly increasing use of devices for prepaying postage in cash. Receipts from this 
source increased from $3,895,185 in 1926 to $6,068,722 in 1927. 
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85.—Number of Postage Stamps, etc., issued in the fiscal years ended Mar.31, 1924-1927. 


Denominations. 1924. 1925. 1926, 1927. 
No. No. No. No. 
PMR eefee oe eee aes vis Ceres ah fen. See sae at 241,276,499 | 216,429,073 | 230,774,518 220,058,490 
Pi ene Aw fen Bie 6 Seta See ene tye cn ae 266,044,300 | 217,683,600 | 219,984,600 561,706,300 
SORMEN eS Anta 2.2 ic reac As ans 'ne Ws Role en ese 404, 228,000 399,386, 100 406, 254, 851 67,234,035 
MMMM G ree re eens Se ices since Cid Onn a Cam ceria o% 10,445, 150 11, 267,400 11,110,850 9,426,400 
PERE Ste mice ee Sean wid or ioeaves. pusleat 36,190,500 37,778,100 36,746,850 26,752,900 
NITRO eS Rim cctire Gove Nona wi Se «ap she o's stee = 2,212,800 3,065,300 4,365,450 2,269,000 
Hie 1) Ga OSS oe Nt TOPICA eRen E a ae a - - 3,685,050 5,532,550 
1 CEL tee Se Erie stra a 37,801,250 88,126,150 36, 608,500 25,524,400 
UGE ae tase Secases Cree se obec she aan 8,532,925 8,078,950 9,275,750 9,914,750 
PTR ee aren ia oth cot awn Geeseiu'e Gialete sails 1,056,965 951,315 1,106,905 1,081,070 
POU LCLRRE OR terme ne cc cra eniacind oeveiave a bisinte eee 286, 875 243,575 348, 750 355,845 
20 cent Special Delivery..............cceee00. 266,450 260,330 282,560 316, 750 
WRCREGIE EDUC ee. ia fara aa hf eeu oe oetochele.s 1,196, 250 1,280, 600 1,396, 900 1,184,550 
ugly © 15-1 Sg Bs Ce bod eee a 2,825,200 2,583,750 2,804,050 2,806,000 
ROTTER BER ne OR ee ae eee 710,850 868, 100 802,550 758, 600 
1 cent stamp books, 25c. each...............- 213,368 158,705 115, 867 191,091 
2 cent stamp books, 25c. each................ 234,676 147,585 114,105 1, 646, 447 
3 cent stamp books, 25c. each................ 1,048,078 1,247,030 1,397,646 227,434 
Combination stamp books, 25c. each.......... 523,573 713,679 790,475 99,776 
# cent Tous: (SIAOWISC) J <.c 5.05 250'ds acide cles oes 26,259 18, 642 16,364 16,695 
Peay POMS SIOCWIRG). coccic sed be <ic.odls cleo sloiee « 31,866 26,987 27,987 67,030 
weemetons (sidewise). 25 ee ee so ae 46,927 46,556 45,307 7,865 
1 cent rolls precancelled.................-000s- 6,133 9,416 7,329 3,230 
Tecemt rolls (End Wise): 2325. <5 esc cs on naan ce’ .c 152 2 3 10 
PRET OOUS COI MANO) 1 ofa cee al ar alelwlalns sale 146 147 151 126 
POOH SONS CONE WIBE). oo lence wes see veces 12 11 ~ 510 
1 cent post bands at $1.20 per 100.... AA 973,300 927,400 870, 600 894, 600 
2 cent business reply cards, single............. - 4,052,000 2,941,200 3,188,500 
4 cent business reply cards, 8 on sheet......... - 2,426,000 2,059,000 2,215,000 
errant CAN. es Se ss ee Pose e ean 14,438,900 13, 892, 400 14,593,000 16, 248, 200 
ECE MORUCREGH (2 8 jon 23's thee Mees eed x eels 11,456,300 10, 294, 700 10,079,500 8,550,400 
1 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet.......... 428,000 250,000 260,000 192,000 
2 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet.......... 650,000 1,222,000 1,164,000 1,062,000 
1 cent advertising cards, 8 on sheet........... 1,725,000 1,493,000 2,260,000 2,924,000 
2 cent advertising cards, 8 on sheet........... 2,703,000 2,051,600 2,150,000 2,386,000 
1 cent advertising cards, single................ 242,700 106, 100 129,500 184,500 
2 cent advertising cards, single................ 96,300 60,500 103, 400 9,600 
6 cent post cards for Postal Union countries... 2,050 1,050 750 - 
Tk COME POOLS DOS CALS. 6s alcine vise bas cape hee oe - 1,449,600 3,396, 600 1,377,800 
FCoE TODTy DOSE CAYUH is, 255 5. Mis sae ee 6 318,050 207,200 235,250 182,150 
Ti GGNG PNOCIAL WEADNCES 5s. 55cis nie cipro nate aceioeais 855,100 998, 600 957,800 1,006,000 
CONE TORY CONDI ec tis oe Son's Sins srcce'e 9 5 < 15,010 7,180 2,905 - 
WORE RODE OND OUR: cco s cca a0 cae eivielers.n USisis - - 18, 890 4,045 
1 cent No. 8 stamped envelopes............... 1, 667,050 1,992,250 2,696, 600 3,348, 550 
2 cent No. 8 stamped envelopes............... 1,481,100 1,457,000 1,647,500 6,592,850 
3 cent No. 8 stamped envelones..............- 2,841, 700 3,317,000 8,737,950 376,675 
1 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes.............. 581,200 790,950 849, 450 892,950 
2 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes.............. 145,700 140,250 181,850 918,550 
3 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes...... Ele sone 266, 850 286,100 400,500 37,625 
1 cent No. 10 stamped envelopes, manila...... - - 234,500 285,800 


Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land and water entailed a tota] 
expenditure during 1927 of $14,008,125. Land transportation (largely that by 
rural delivery) cost $6,193,958; railway carriage cost $7,324,547, while that by 
steamship cost $489,620. These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as 
carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail is carried, on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship lines which are especially sub- 
sidized by the government. Table 86, showing amounts so paid in 1925, 1926 and 
1927, is appended. 
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86.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925- 


1927. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table are taken from the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, issued by the 
Finance Department; they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 
authority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Services. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ 3 

Canada and the West Indies or South America or both............. 335, 154 318,949 180,333 
Canadarand SouthyAini cave.;caatdeiees de eee ee ee eee 125,000 100,000 100,000 
Canadaand. New: Zealand... 550m Aah ne enn oe ne UR eas 84,615 100,000 115,385 
Parrsboro, Wngspor hand Woltvalle.pa, 5. nase eee Rene - - 5,000 
SaintJohn and (Diebyaeerccy see eter soe ae eee eee 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville....................... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
SaintiJohnyN.B:xand Marearetsyaille: NUS. ..hehoue es sent otee 8,500 3,500 3,266 
Saint Johniand Minas: Basin iportee. ene. ceemee eee peo oeeceat - 5,000 4,615 
SaintiJohn; Westportiand Yarmouthy........s-asasess-ceeetenee 10,000 15,000 15,000 
SaintJobn and Bridcotown,.f sass sue. ena ee eee 1,000 1,000 - 
Halifax, La Have, and La Have river ports...............-.:+0+00- 6,000 6,000 5,428 
Halifax.and Newfoundland... cs. dsc ac-+0..4sccnse. due teen 5,000 - - 
EMaliiax..Canso andi Guysboro.. sector an ae eee Meee ce eee oe 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Halifax and Spry bay and ports in Cape Breton................:... 6,000 6,000 5,281 
HHaltiaxiand west: coastot ©. Bi hcoep cases ose iae: Beas lee 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or lake ports.. Acie 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Pictou, ‘Souris and the Magdalenislancds:. +: oe enon c. area ee 39, 962 50,000 50,000 
Grand Manan-andamainiand; 4 or. sas cee eee ee ee ae 20,000 20,000 20;000 
Miscou and Shippegan islands and mainland....................... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Quebec, Montreal and Paspebincs..c,cceae.. on eh ene Pee 30,000 60, 000 60,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington........:..0..-d0cceleececceese 85,000 85,000 85,000 
Ste"Catherine’s Bay and) Tadoussacucsas. hee oe eee 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Harbour, etc., and Georgetown...... 38,500 3,867 2,267 
Pictou and New Glasgow and Antigonish County ports and Mul- 

BL AV CDs ciciavterere SRE Seth Gebe late ie DAA a Cee ty ol OPIS RS ee nea 1,500 1,500 1,500 
PortiiuleraveandsGuysboro.. sane ce eee ee 8,643 8,765 14,000. 
PortiMulerave; St-.Peter's, ete cascacss vee oc nene ices he eee 9,802 10,300 7,750 
Porti\lulsray evand iC ansoa-e each tris ante eee ees nee 13,500 13,500 28,125 
Pictou, Muloraye.and © heticam pu. bax ce: soe ee eee ee eee 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. LOLIAUNUS te een ee hen Oe 10,000 10,000 13,000 
Baddeck andi Lona cant tae ene ene ee, ee es a 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Sydney andsWhycocomashee: \s54 Sacco eee te eee eae 13,000 13,000 13,000 
Sydney to Bras d’Or lake ports and ports on east and west coasts 

ORC BS weld tag cae. Bene de aah: TA ee ee, eee 16,727 18,000 19,000 
Sydney and bay St. Lawrence ports.......... 0.0 cterecesccccceees 9,000 10,500 18,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New Glasgow..............0.eeceeeeees 25,000 25,000 31,346 
Victoria, Vancouver and: Skagway. oss stat cat ee ene ee ee 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf..................... 4,000 4,000 5,000 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west coast)..........0+eceeceeceeee 15,000 15,000 15,000 
WiICtOnia an di SanserancisCOk. wise dean we En eee 3,000 - = 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichi river and Dayne ee 4,000 4,500 4,500 
Pelee island and matiland,...lica. dee ee te 8, 250 11,000 13, 750 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands.................. 21,000 20,596 21,000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound...............-...00oo 3,750 5,000 6, 250 
Nat onniandestarand re was: Nissin ste ane ae ene 3,000 3,000 4,000 
SaimtJobn, Bear Riverandeway portsaceessoes seseee een ee oan 1,500 2,000 2,500 
Saintwooncangd Wedgepont. NiSke.picsc cen oe hermes 5,000 - - 
Sane J OUNTANGS Wey OL ah sore eerie eee nen ere ene 1,500 1,500 1,463 
Dalbousie NEB. and, Carletoni@uen ek cae ee: - - 2,214 
Halifax, Louisbourg andibay. S@iuawrenceso..chalee ge oontees ee 2,400 2,400 2,400 
Port Hawkesbury and @heticamip, Nos) entice oe eee eee 3,000 - - 
Rimouski and Pointe aux Outardes....................-..00000 0 oe, 3,000 7,500 7,500 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor..............0..ececceuceees - 500 500 
Vancouver and northern ports/otiB. Occ, a... eae dotsces deinameserg sed 18,600 24,800 31,000 
Grent to British Columbia for mail service on inland waters....... - - 3,000 
Expenses in connection with the supervision of subsidized steamship 

SOLVvACess Aes LAS a ee wih Wate tio ck. Ante rt tate a Sh aot dernier 4,240 3,862 4,131 
Total Subsidies and Subventions....................... 1,055,643 | 1,078,038 1,008,999 
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VIII. LABOUR AND WAGES. 


I.—LABOUR. 
1.—Occupations of the People. 


The occupations of the people of a country are at any given time mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous extent, its 
immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of these, 
only the southern portions of the country being as yet at all exploited. The devel- 
oped areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical characteristics :— 
first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the 
chief natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines 
and abundant water-power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the land is the chief natural resource except in Alberta, which contains 
immense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. Though, when the country 
as a whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered 
as its chief natural resource, in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate, and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 

In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. In addition to our native- 
born workers, great numbers of young males and smaller numbers of females, who 
have nothing to sell but their personal services, immigrate from older countries to 
Canada to find here a better market for their labour. Thus both the sex distri- 
bution and the age distribution of the population of Canada is rendered somewhat 
abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that population being of working age 
and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is most generally gainfully employed. 

Information regarding the occupation of gainfully employed persons in Canada 
was obtained at the census of 1921 under the following heads:—(1) ‘‘Chief occupa- 
tion or trade”, defined as being the description which would most accurately indi- 
cate the particular kind of work done by which a living was earned; (2) Whether 
“ employer”, “employee”, or ‘ working on own account’, these latter including 
“yersons who are gainfully employed but who are neither employers nor em- 
ployees”, i.e., independent workers who receive neither salary nor wages nor are 
subject to direction or control in their work; (3) In the case of employers, the name 
of the principal product; in the case of employees, where employed; in the case of 
workers on their own account, the nature of the work. 

The Labour Force of Canada in 1921.—In 1921, out of a total population 
in the nine provinces of 6,671,721 (including 21,277 of unstated ages), 10 years 
old and over, 3,173,169 or 47-5 p.c. were gainfully employed, as compared with 
2,723,634 or 49-4 p.c. in 1911, 43-9 p.c. in 1901 and 44-5 p.c. in 1891. How far 
the decline in the percentage of gainfully employed in 1921 as compared with 1911 
is due to the lesser proportion of males to the total population, how far to a later 
age at leaving school and how far to the rise of a leisured class in Canada is a matter 
which requires to be further investigated, but unquestionably the first two causes 
largely account for the phenomenon. 


10n the sex distribution of the population, see pp. 96-98; on the age distribution, see pp. 103-104. 
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Male Labour in 1921.—Of the male population in the nine provinces 10 years 
old and over of 3,461,723 in 1921, 2,683,019 or 77-5 p.c. were gainfully employed, 
as compared with 2,358,813 or 79-5 p.c. in 1911, 74-2 p.c. in 1901 and 76-6 p.c. 
in 1891. Thus the latest census shows a decrease in the proportion of males gain- 
fully employed, a decrease probably due partly to a later age at school leaving, 
partly to a change in the age distribution of the male population 10 years old and 
over, a larger percentage of the total being at relatively advanced ages and a smaller 
percentage in the younger groups. For example, 10-17 p.c. of the male population 
of Canada were in the age-group 20-24 in 1911, as compared with 7-77 p.c. in 1921; 
again, 3-35 p.c. were between 65 and 74 in 1921, as compared with 3-04 p.c. in 1911. 


Female Labour in 1921.—Of the female population of 10 years and over in 
the nine provinces, numbering altogether 3,210,198 in 1921, 490,150 or 15-2 p.cv 
were gainfully employed in 1921, as compared with 364,821 or 14-3 p.c. in 1911, 
12-0 p.c. in 1901 and 11-1 p.c. in 1891. Thus the tendency for women to go in- 
creasingly into gainful occupations, which has been operative since 1891, continues 
to operate, though the increase in percentage between 1911 and 1921 is not so great 
as between 1901 and 1911, in spite of the effects of the Great War in stimulating 
the employment of women. 


Occupational Distribution in 1921.—The occupational distribution of the 
gainfully employed population of Canada in 1921 is shown by occupational groups 
and by sex in Table 1, with comparative figures for 1911. Agriculture is indicated 
to be still the chief occupation of the people, employing 32-82 p.c. of the total gain- 
fully employed in 1921, as compared with 34-28 p.c. in 1911; however, the percent- 
age of males engaged in agriculture declined only from 38-91 in 1911 to 38-16 in 
1921. Other extractive industries, employing male labour almost exclusively, 
showed relatively large declines, logging employing only 1-26 p.c. of the 1921 popu- 
lation as compared with 1-58 p.c. of the 1911 population, while fishing and trapping 
employed only 0-92 p.c. as against 1-28 p.c. and mining and quarrying only 1-61 
p.c. as against 2-31 p.c. The labour force employed in manufactures also declined 
from 17-73 p.c. of the total in 1911 to 17-22 p.c. in 1921, and that in construction 
from 5-98 p.c. to 5-84 p.c. 


While the percentage of the gainfully employed concerned with the production 
of what the economist describes as “form” utilities declined between 1911 and 
1921, that concerned with the creation of other utilities increased. Thus the per- 
centage engaged in transportation activities (the creation of “place” utilities) 
increased from 7-99 p.c. in 1911 to 8-45 p.c. in 1921, and those in trade (the creation 
of “possession” utilities) from 9-01 p.c. to 9-78 p.c., while those employed in 
finance increased from 1-40 to 1-93 p.c. As regards service, while those engaged 
in domestic service declined from 7-88 p.c. to 6-28 p.c., those engaged in the pro- 
fessions increased from 3-84 p.c. to 5-72 p.c. Those engaged in public adminis- 
tration showed a more moderate increase than might have been expected in view 
of the conditions of the time, from 2-81 p.c. to 2-98 p.c. in the decade. 


As the census of 1921 was taken on the same date as the census of 1911, the 
conclusions stated above were not affected by seasonal changes of occupation. The 
classification of occupations was, however, somewhat different in the two years, 
and the revision of the statistics of earlier censuses (summarized at pp. 659-663 of 
the 1924 edition of the Year Book), so as to make them comparable with those now 
published, has not yet been completed. In the interpretation of these statistics, 
it should not be forgotten that 1921 was hardly a normal year. 
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1.— Occupations of the Gainfully Employed Population of Canada, by Sex, num- 
bers and percentages, 1911 and 1921. 


NUMBERS. 
Males. Females. Totals. 
Occupational Groups. | — 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 
GTICMENTOR ci eee 3 ise nates 917,848] 1,023,706 15,887 17,912 933,785) 1,041,618 
SDA are ea cee ie Tne e's, <0 42,901 39, 808 13 7 42,914 39,815 
Fishing and trapping........ 34,547 29,241 265 51 34,812 29,292 
Mining and quarrying....... 62,706 50, 860 61 203 62,767 51,063 
Manufacturing............... 384, 606 441,249 98,345 105, 408 482,951 546,657 
CONSErHOtION®. dius. ee cco «: 162,502 184,577 218 625 162,720 185, 202 
Transportation............-- 210, 692 246,947 6, 852 21,145 217,544 268,092 
Jeeta os aaa oagne Sainanseced 205, 857 248,548 89,441 61,891 245,298 310,439 
ANIMAS tee cn ane c sie epee 35, 408 46,180 2,746 15,121 38,149 61,301 
Service— 
BOmgestie ee sedate otsss 75,612 81,504 139, 064 134, 766 214,676 216,270 
Professional........-.....- 57,081 82,064 47,649 99,327 104, 730 181,391 
Public Administration.... 72,531 81,959 4,073 12,582 76, 664 94,541 
Recreational. .....5:...06. 2,4)0 6, 848 432 959 2,842 7,807 
Unspecified industries....... 94,117 119,528 9,775 20,153 103, 892 139, 681 
ROGAN sees eee 2,358,813] 2,683,019 364, 821 490,150) 2,728,634] 3,173,169 
PERCENTAGES. 
Males. Females. Totals. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 
AZTIOUILNES a icletes's, ts 14s ery 38-91 38-16 4-36 3-66 34-28 32-82 
WOGU Nets es aac. cee en 1-82 1-48 0-01 0-00 1-58 1-26 
Fishing and trapping......... 1-47 1-09 0-07 0-01 1-28 0-92 
Mining ‘and quarrying....... 2-66 1-89 0-02 0-04 2°31 1°61 
Manufacturing............... 16-30 16-45 26-95 21-50 17-73 17-22 
Consiriction sa. ose. os. «snes es 6-89 6-88 0-06 0-18 5-98 5-84 
TEESRSPOLtAtlON acres veka 3s 8-93 9-20 1-88 4-31 7-99 8-45 
SEPACOE Me eniie ao cies casiee 8-73 9-26 10-81 12-63 9-01 9-78 
PUBANGO Recs sah os o's oe sees 1-50 1-72 0-75 3-08 1-40 1-93 
Service— 
OQMCBUIGe : cae wee ce cetes) 3°21 3-04 38-11 27-49 7-88 6-82 
Professional............... 2-42 3-06 13-06 20-27 3-84 5-72 
Public Administration. ... 3-07 3-05 1-12 2-57 2-81 2-98 
Recreational.............. 0-10 0-26 0-12 0-20 0-10 0-25 
Unspecified Industries....... 3-99 4-46 2-68 4-11 3-81 4-40 
Wotalieee cece ess ea: 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and,settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the “Labour Gazette”. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered 
by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (8-9 Edw. VII, 
c. 22). 

The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20). At present 
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the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), the Technical Education Act, enacted 
in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73), the Combines Investigation Act, 19238, and the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. The scope of the Department has increased in other 
directions, especially in the investigation of questions relating to the cost of living 
and in connection with the International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations. Reference is made elsewhere in the present volume to the operations of 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (see p. 907), and the Technical Education Act 
(see p. 931), also to the proceedings which have taken place under the Combines 
Investigation Act, 1923 (see p. 765). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 20), has attracted considerable favourable 
attention from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 
1907, it forbids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public 
utilities until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation 
and investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third 
on the recommendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister 
himself. After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may 
reject it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small 
percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries 
with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was 
rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as 
it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament. So at the 
ensuing session of Parliament, amendments (15-16 Geo. V, c. 14) were made to the 
statute, with the object of limiting its operation to matters that are not within 
exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments that 
the statute should apply in the case of “any dispute which is within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this Act’. 


The Legislatures of five of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have taken advantage of this 
‘provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of the classes 
named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1927, shows that in the 20 years 
661 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation and 
investigation, as a result of which 461 boards were established. In all but 37 cases 
strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be adhered to by con- 
tractors in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules pre- 
pared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolution in 1900 up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1926-27, was 4,342. The number of fair wage schedules and clauses 
furnished during the fiscal year 1926-27 was 69. 


1See page 241 of Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee‘of 
the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of government supplies and in contracts for all railway construction 
to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 


The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 


An Order in Council of June 7, 1922, amended by an Order in Council of April 
9, 1924, provided more effective measures to secure the observance of the fair wages 
policy of the Government of Canada. 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, has 
been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 
It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and of the state 
of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to labour legislation, 
wages, rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple commodities 
in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal decisions 
affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current industrial 
interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, and 
the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in con- 
nection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. A subscrip- 
tion charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. In- 
formation as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept up to 
date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the Labour 
Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during the year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. ‘These reports are 
based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent revised statutes and the 
subsequent annual volumes of statutes up to 1915, and which formed the Depart- 
ment’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in 
the four sueceeding years were published in regular order. The report for 1920 
is similar to that for 1915, being a consolidation of Canadian labour legislation as 
at the end of 1920. Reports supplementary to the 1920 volume were published 
for the calendar years 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. The Department 
of Labour has also published various articles dealing with provincial labour laws, 
indicating the extent to which these have been standardized and the differences 
which exist. 

The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in June, 1919, 
by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and this view was endorsed by 
a resolution of the National Industrial Conference held in September, 1919. A 
commission established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider the subject, 
met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated recommendations 
looking to greater uniformity in provincial laws relative to workmen’s compensation , 
factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women and girls. 
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Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the Commissioners strongly urging the adoption in Canada of the prin- 
ciples underlying Whitley councils and kindred systems. The subject was also 
discussed at the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which 
the matter was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater 
co-operation between employer and employee and stating their belief that this end 
could be furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. The com- 
mittee did not consider it wise to recommend any set plan for such councils, but 
recommended the establishment by the Dominion Department of Labour of a 
bureau to gather and furnish data for employers and employees, in order to render 
fullest assistance wherever it is desired to establish such councils. It was not 
deemed necessary to found a special bureau for this purpose, but the Department, 
entering heartily into the spirit of the resolution, has continued and extended its 
study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems. Information respecting 
such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Canada, has been assembled 
and published in the form of a special bulletin, which also contains facts regarding 
Similar systems in other countries. 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—An Act respecting Old Age Pensions (17 
Geo. V, c. 35), was adopted by the Dominion Parliament at the session of 1927. 
This legislation was based on the recommendations of a Special Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed in the sessions of 1924 and 1925 to enquire into a 
system of old age pensions for Canada. 

Under The Old Age Pensions Act, the Governor in Council is authorized to 
make an agreement with the Government of any province for the payment to such 
province quarterly of one-half the net sum paid out by such province for old age 
pensions, pursuant to a provincial statute providing for the payment of such pensions 
to the persons and under the conditions specified in the Act and the Regulations 
made thereunder. 

Sec. 5 provides that before any such agreement is made with the Province, 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the pro- 
vince shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such 
scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 

Sec. 8 is as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of the pension:— 
(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow who is not a British subject, was 
such before her marriage; 
(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 
(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the 
date aforesaid; 
(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made 
for the five years immediately preceding the said date s 
(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five 
dollars ($365) a year, and 
(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the 
purpose of qualifying for a pension. ‘ 
(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification 
from voting at any provincial or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240.00 yearly, 
subject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of 
$125.00 a year. A pensioner may transfer to the pension authority his interest in 
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a dwelling house in which he resides and in such case the value of the dwelling will 
not be computed in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension 
authority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the 
amount of pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that 
no claim shall be made for such recovery out of any part of the estate which passes 
by will or intestacy to any other pensioner or to any other person who has, since 
the grant of the pension, or for the last three years during which the pension has 
been paid, contributed to the pensioner’s support. 

Secs. 10, 12, 13 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden among 
the provinces in which the pensioner has resided during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction of pension 
where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years preceding the grant of a 
pension in a province with which no agreement is in force. Sec. 15 provides for a 
suspension of the pension where a pensioner has transferred his residence to some 
place out of Canada. It is provided by sec. 18 that no pension shall be subject 
to alienation or transfer by the pensioner nor to seizure in satisfaction of any claim 
against him. The Governor in Council was empowered by sec. 19 to make regula- 
tions; pursuant to this section regulations were approved on June 25 and Sept. 
26, 1927. 

The first province to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government 
under The Old Age Pensions Act was British Columbia, where the payment of 
pensions began on Sept. 1.1 An Ordinance passed by the Yukon Territorial Council 
on June 7, 1927, empowered the Gold Commissioner to enter into an agreement 
with the Dominion Government for the purpose of putting into effect in the Territory 
or otherwise obtaining the benefit of the Act respecting Old Age Pensions. 

In British Columbia, in the four months up to the end of 1927, there were 
2,980 applications for old age pensions, or about 30 p.c. of the residents in the 
province who are over 70 years of age. Many of those who did not apply are 
ineligible as a result of the provision requiring 5 years residence in the province 
and 20 years residence in Canada. On account of the possession of property by 
certain pensioners, the average pension being paid is approximately $17 per month, 
or $200 per year. 


3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an Act 
was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this never 
became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by the growth 
of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation of provincial 
Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), in Saskatchewan 
(1920), and in Alberta (1922). : 

The Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour.—This Depart- 
ment is in charge of a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and a Deputy Minister of Labour. Its duties include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, 


1Announcements made at the opening of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Legislatures for their 1928 
sessions foreshadowed the adoption of the Old Age Pensions scheme by these provinces, and legislation to 
this effect has now been enacted. 
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and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to 
the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the administra- 
tion of provincial Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, maintenance 
of fair wage clauses in provincial government contracts, superintendence of licensed 
registry offices for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and foundries, prevention 
of fires, establishment and maintenance of provincial employment offices and the 
issue of educational certificates to wage-earners under 16 years of age. The Depart- 
ment’s functions also include the qualifications of electricians and contractors in 
that line of business and the qualification of stationary engineers and firemen and 
the inspection of boilers registered under the Interprovincial Code, together with 
the registering of blue prints in connection with the construction of boilers. The 
Department publishes annual reports outlining the work performed. 

Ontario Department of Labour.—Under the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture a Bureau of Industries was established in 1882, to take charge of factory 
inspection and publish statistics relating to industries in the province. In 1900 a 
Bureau of Labour was created under the Ministry of Public Works, and was author- 
ized to collect and release general information respecting labour conditions and 
industry. In 1916 this Bureau was superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, 
still connected with the Department of Public Works, but administered by a super- 
intendent. Three years later, the duties vested in this Branch were transferred in 
their entirety to a newly-formed Department of Labour, in charge of a Minister 
and Deputy Minister. 

The Department of Labour in Ontario administers the Bureau of Labour Act, 
the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, the Steam Boiler Act, the Employment 
Agencies Act and the regulations respecting the protection of persons working 
in compressed air. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, 
to collect information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in 
work-places, wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in 
Ontario labour laws. The representatives of the Labour Department have right 
of access to offices, factories and other work-places at any reasonable hour, and 
may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Depart- 
ment prepares annual reports which cover the workings of the various Acts admin- 
istered by it and contain much statistical and other information pertaining to 
labour. The Minimum Wage Act is administered by a Board of five persons, two 
of whom are women, and employers and employees are equally represented, with 
an impartial chairman. The Mothers’ Allowances Act provides for the payment 
of allowances to widows with two or more children and is administered by a 
Commission of five persons, two of whom are women. 

Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works : 
an amendment of 1922, however, stated it may be attached to that or any other 
Department, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 

The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others; it is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts:—The Manitoba 
Factories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Fair Wage Act; The Electricians License Act; The Elevator and Hoist Act; The 
Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The 
Steam Boiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under The Public 
Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act. 
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Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Industries.—This Bureau was created 
as a separate Department by an Act passed in 1920, which placed it in charge of a 
member of the Executive Council, assisted by a permanent Commissioner. Admin- 
istration of the Factories Act, Elevator Regulations, the Building, Trades Protec- 
tion Act, the Act Respecting the Payment of Wages to Certain Employees, the 
Mines Act, the Act to Provide for the Safety of Electric Workers, The Minimum 
Wage Act and the Order in Council respecting fair wages in government contracts 
was entrusted to the Bureau of Labour. It is also charged with the operation of 
public free employment offices, the collection and publication of data relating to 
wages, hours of employment, industrial disputes, general conditions of employment, 
and the natural resources of the province and their industrial possibilities. 

Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau of 
Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish 
information and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may 
be assigned to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are 
the Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Boilers Act, the Factories Act and the Theatres Act. The Bureau issues annual 
reports. 

The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
ization and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Minimum Wage Act for female 
employees, the Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1925), the Hours of Work 
Act, the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act and the Factories Act; it also 
operates the employment bureaus within the province. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is ez-officio Chairman of the Board of Adjustment under the Hours of 
Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the eight-hour working 
day in industry and is also charged with the duty o. administering the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. Annual reports are published by the Department, containing 
much information respecting labour matters. 


4.—Canada and the International Labour Organization.’ 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the improvement 
of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 

The Organization comprises the permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are Government delegates, while two represent the employers and the 
employed respectively. Fifty-seven countries are members of the International 
Labour Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the 
world except the United States. 

The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual 
conference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to 
industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body 


10n this subject see also 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707, 1924 Year Book, 
pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681. 
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consisting of 24 persons appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 
12 represent Governments, 6 represent employers and 6 represent workers. In 
addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the 
preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance’. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the eight states 
of “chief industrial importance”. The Minister of Labour is the government repre- 
sentative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the 6 workers’ representatives on the Governing Body. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form 
of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority in the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is 
taken by the individual Governments. 


Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Canada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament and those which dealt with subjects within pro- 
vincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, 
with the Provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued 
by the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled “Canada and the International Labour Conference” was issued by the 
Department of Labour in February, 1922, furnishing information respecting the 
International Labour Organization and the subjects which had received attention 
at the hands of that body. 


Ten sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. Twenty- 
five draft conventions and 29 recommendations have been adopted at these annual 
gatherings. 


The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 
other subjects, related to the following:—hours of labour, measures for the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employ- 
ment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
diseases, and sickness insurance. 
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Up to November, 1927, 238 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, 27 had been approved by the competent national author- 
ity, 171 had been recommended to the competent national authority for approval, 
and there were 6 conditional or with delayed application. , 

Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Dominion and the Provincial Governments on the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has been 
summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year Books and 
referred to in the footnote at the bottom of p. 735. 


5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the 
principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the 
different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is also 
made in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations with 
which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by, Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those who came 
from that country to Canada. As industry was further developed in the United 
States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the Cana-~ 
dian workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry in the 
Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to their native land, bringing with 
them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a means of pro- 
tecting their rights. In many instances these trade unionists became the nuclet of 
strong bodies of organized workers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 
organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and existed 
in York (now Toronto) as early as 1832; both of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which in 1869 changed its 
name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of the 
inclusion of Canadian branches. 

In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a British organ- 
ization composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following other branches were organized in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machin- 
ists and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and, in competition with 
the Amalgamated Society, entered the field for the membership of eligible crafts- 
men. The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was formed in Stratford, 
Ont., in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winnipeg (No. 122) were 
organized before the close of the same year. After the extension of its jurisdiction 
into Canada, the name of the organization was changed in 1891 to the International 
Association of Machinists. Since that time, the latter organization has added 


greatly to its Canadian following, having, at the close of 1926, 84 local lodges with 
48773 —47 
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a combined membership of 8,046. On the other hand, the Amalgamated Society 
never added very greatly to its Canadian following; the largest number of local 
branches and members on record was in 1919, when they stood at 24 and 3,000, 
respectively. Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the general officers of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the International Association of Machin- 
ists, with a view to effecting an amalgamation. As a result, the Amalgamated 
Society, on Sept. 30, 1920, withdrew its operations from Canada and the United 
States, where branches were also in existence, leaving the whole North American 
continent to the International Association of Machinists. 

Another British labour organization to found branches in Canada was the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers, which in 1860 chartered a branch in London, 21 years before the 
establishment of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, now the chief 
organization of the craft in North America. In this case also, arrangements were 
finally made whereby members of the Amalgamated Society became also members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, but retained their connection 
with the former body for its beneficial features. By a decision of the United Brother- 
hood in 1922, members of local branches of the Amalgamated Society were prevented 
from holding certain official positions in the district councils; the United Brother- 
hood also refused to grant charters to the local branches of the Amalgamated Society 
formed after the plan of unification became effective. These decisions led to a 
division, in an effort to overcome which the Amalgamated Society sent a delegation 
to Canada and the United States, which proposed that the members of the Amalga- 
mated Society should join the United Brotherhood. In 1923, the latter organ- 
ization gave the branches of the Amalgamated Society until March, 1924, to unite 
with it, with the same standing they held in the Amalgamated. All branches in 
the United States and a number in Canada accepted this proposition. The Cana- 
dian branches which refused these terms were classed as affiliates of the British 
organization up until 1924, although they were not controlled by the parent body. 
In that year the British headquarters granted complete autonomy to the Canadian 
branches, which then organized as the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 

With the practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American 
field has been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. 
These labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organ- 
ized workers of the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada, the 
legislative mouthpiece of internationally organized labour is the Trades and Labour 
Congress, which body is representative of the international labour movement, as its 
affiliated membership is largely drawn from international organizations which have 
in the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under 
the travelling card system now in vogue, members of the various unions move as 
they desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges 
established in localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian members 
of international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift of their 
organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 

In addition to the international trade unions in Canada, there are labour bodies 
which are termed non-international. Some of these organizations were founded 
by former members of international unions, who; for various reasons, severed their 
connection with the parent bodies. There are also a number of independent labour 
unions in the Dominion whose establishment in a few instances was due to unsatis- 
fied grievances of local unions against their central organizations. 


* 
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A statement of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 
Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength with 
about 1,000,000 members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing 
district and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion. Seventeen of these 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. Soon after that, however, 
dissensions took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the difficulty of 
uniting workers of different crafts in one body. The international crafts organiza- 
tions, which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the Knights of 
Labour, which in a few years ceased to be an important factor in the labour move- 
ment of the continent. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council),. 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in: 
Toronto in September, 1873. The organization held its second and third annual! 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression. 
of the later 70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the: 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ‘“Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to “Canadian Federation of 
Labour”. Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1927 meeting in 
Edmonton being counted as the 43rd. The Trades and Labour Congress is repre- 
sentative of international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its member- 
ship being drawn from the international organizations which have local branches 
in Canada. According to reports for 1926, the congress received payment of per 
capita tax from 57 international bodies and two national organizations which had 
their entire membership in the Dominion, with a total membership of 94,424 in 
1,297 local branches. With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, 
the congress had in all at the close of 1926 a membership of 103,637 in 1,340 
branches. 

Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1926 there were 89 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, the same number as in 1925. These bodies among them 
had 2,078 local branches in the Dominion with 202,532 members, a gain of 34 
branches and an increase of 2,703 members as compared with 1925. The inter-— 
national craft organizations represent approximately 74 p.c. of the total of alli 
classes of workers in the Dominion organized under trade union auspices (Table 3). 

Canadian Federation of Labour.—The Canadian Federation of Labour 
was organized in 1902, under the name of National Trades and Labour Congress, 
as a result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of 
the Knights of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of 
_members of crafts over which existing international organizations claimed juris- 
diction. The delegates of the expelled unions forthwith formed a new central body 
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of a distinctively national character, which in 1908 adopted its present name. For 
a number of years labour bodies in the province of Quebec were the main support 
of the new organization. Gradually the Quebec affiliations dropped off and the 
centre of activity was a few years ago shifted to Toronto. The membership of the 
Federation at the close of 1926 stood at 9,424, comprised in 23 directly chartered 
local branches. ‘Three central bodies are also affiliated with the Federation; their 
membership, as well as that of the directly chartered locals, is included in the non- 
international trade union membership. 

Non-International Trade Union Membership.—There are in Canada 21 
organizations of wage-earners termed ‘‘non-international” unions, 12 of which are 
in direct opposition to the international organizations. In some instances these 
non-international bodies have been formed by secessionists from international 
unions. The combined membership of the non-international organizations on Dec. 
31, 1926, was 34,837, comprised in 296 local branches (Table 4). 

Membership of Independent Units.—There are 38 independent local 
labour bodies in the Dominion, 33 of which had a membership of 12,235 at the end 
of 1926. The remaining 5 have not reported as to their standing. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions and 
bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organizations, 
the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of Labour 
assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued to exist. 
With the advent in 1912 of the Mutual Labour Federation of the North, the first 
organization to confine membership to adherents of the Roman Catholic church, a 
stimulus was given to this movement, and several of the existing independent unions, 
the number of which had increased during the decade 1902-1912, became identified 
with what are termed National and Catholic unions. In 1918 a conference of 
these bodies was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers 
in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitu- 
tion to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution 
and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, there 
are 103 National and Catholic unions with a combined membership of 25,000. 

One Big, Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec 
convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to concen- 
trate their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with 
their views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour to assemble immediately following the annual 
convention of that body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the 
province under its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The Conference assembled on Mar. 
13, 1919, with 239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation 
of an industrial organization, the “One Big Union”. On June 11, 1919, a confer- 
ence of the advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the plans of 
the organization, which had a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the 
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outset the O.B.U. met with much opposition from the old-established labour unions, 
represented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the 
substitution of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. Accord- 
ing to information supplied the Department by the general secretary, the O.B.U. 
at the close of 1926 had 62 units under charter, one of which is located in the United 
States, as well as four central labour councils (bodies similar to trades and labour 
councils), the combined reported membership being 18,820. 

Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1926 the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by the 
Department of Labour as follows:—international organizations, 2,078 local branches 
with an aggregate membership of 202,532; non-international organizations, 296 
branches and 34,837 members; independent units, 38, with 12,235 members; 
National and Catholic unions, 103, with 25,000 members; grand total, 2,515 local 
branches and 274,604 members. As compared with 1925, this represents an increase 
of 21 branches and of 3,540 members. 

Table 2 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 
(See also diagram on p. 712 of the 1922-23 Year Book). 


2.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1926. 


Years. Members. Years. Members. 
TEA EN AOR, TON AS ctlten CianBtras Were Ch TSS ALS De PUOUO! Elsah em. ce ee re dere er orcs eee 378, 047 
De a ere ee eee ek acdnadonuas LEO ALO) I AO BOS has ae teases reek eta ieee PS 373, 842 
HS ee ee oe Ln aie ees ea cledetane i LZ eT OOM LOD Das catia cic ee ACen Pt er en rarer 313, 320 
POLE oe een ee ae annatelerinaen GG: TOS: O20 Aare Pe ccgitar nd cicero a eenainan ttt eee le 276,621 
LOM freer Te che cuir oe ena tate 14S S24 SIO RS ie Mirch ra nema terme wee storscet = 278, 092 
PL Op te PR ers eR si Brae re fanwm lonaradi tors TEO 407 || O24 aerate. paneer ements clefts 260, 643 
j NA SIN Eh Ob on ee DORIGS0 ui hOQo? wo seeen tyne ttrateretvaa- a lavnaree at 271,064 
PO Se MeN Peo): ay bye sigrarideraicaacenns DASE GT HET OD G merihea ty. ie Meee dente nines cae eer nis & 274, 604 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 3 gives the 
names of the 89 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 
unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and contains:—(1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1926, and (2) the 
reported membership. The reported membership in Tables 3 and 4 is given in italics 
where the information has been obtained from sources other than the headquarters 
of the indicated organization. 


3._International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
Noumper or BRANCHES AND NuMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1926. 


No. of Reported 

International Organizations. branches | members 

in Canada. | in Canada. 
AGAGTICA PICUOLAtION OL LADOUI eke ices rb esisc ered ine arn el meine ehensicla ns sitar ae 8 940 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 2 63 
Bakery and Confeztionery Workers’ International Union of America........-..-- if 317 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen............. esse eee ee eens Bf 1,505 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of...........-..--5++5 8 67 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 21 1.500 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 34 1,608 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of............-...0 cess eee eee erences 11 479 
BUGS Oe NGLKCrs alIMIONIy yes Laie + Dee chs chop we bans apie ctcomreineenei 10 1,438 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the “ ey 

ce SY OIES g's e Sane, 5 Reinert OU CN ae On Pee ac END ne cee ears An Nea hs RR roto rach eg 2 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of AmeriGares.e.. see 51 3,331 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of. . 8 265 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International....... 0.0.0... eee eee teens 1 21 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood ,O£.. ee. cas some tees one 84 7,041 

Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood...........0+:.0+eese eres: 1 1 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America......-.- 0+ :.-eeeee seen sere tenes 10 621 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union........-..++.+++++> 4 360 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated..........--2.+0+eeereeeereeseeee es 16 4,300 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America. .......--0+ 200s creer eee eter eens 10 3,500 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car........-..0-eee reste cere ence ener ener eee eees 1 12 
Coopers’ International Union of North America. .......++eeeeeesseeeteeereeeces 1 20 
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3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 


No. of Reported 
branches | members 
in Canada. ; in Canada. 


International Organizations. 


Hlectrical Workers, International Brotherhood of...........0.ccecceeceeceecceee 30 2,090 

Elevator Constructors, International Union of.............00.ceeceecece. cee cee 1 71 

iixpressmen,/OrderiofRailway.cer ween is tke Hee ecb ae ae enn 2 68 

Federal Employees, National Federation of...........esscceecccecccccuccccccce 1 61 

Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of.............-0..06-00.00..... 17 790 

Fire Fighters, International Association Of.............ccscscerecccesccevecoccs. 21 2,460 

Hur Workers Union} Internationale mes, naaeenne et eee eee Uf 300 

10 1,278 

9 2,665 

4 140 

3 126 

20 

33 150 

7 472 

este mterslatereronets Sioa ao ech See e Ee 10 1,062 

1 80 

5 117 

2 95 

1 15 

7 388 

103 6,503 

104 Mania 

14 1,400 

84 8,046 

185 5,984 

1 53 

1 15 

4 67 

17 698 

39 14,820 

34 2,600 

42 8,000 

31 1,668 

18 1,362 

13 474 

5 125 

5 324 

1 12 

16 890 

33 1,500 

1 40 

17 2,000 

16 2,015 

1 400 

180 14,500 

8 179 

13 7,438 

96 14,250 

113 12,356 

52 3,579 

72 3,747 

26 7,500 

3 39 

1 50 

1 10 

Stage Bae 37 600 

Steam and Operating Engineers, Inter 29 1,282 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, International Brotherhood of 6 500 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International 10 285 

Stonecutters’ Association of Nor 16 480 
Stovemounters’ International U 1 - 

Switchmen’s Union of North America 8 88 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen 12 363 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of 11 785 

Textile Workers of America, United 3 65 

Typographical Union, International 52 4,204 

pholsterers’ International Union of America 4 273 

Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United ~ 2 

Pte J ccrscieiss tes ee oe Oe AS A ete aoe SR Tere este AL 2,011 179,267 

One BigiUnion se cn en ee eee 61 18 ,665 

Industrial Workers of the World 6 4,600 


Grand Totals 2,078 202,532 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS : 743 


Table 4 gives the number of branches and of members of non-international 
trade unions operating in Canada at the close of 1926. 


4.—Non-International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
Number or BRANCHES AND NuMBER or MemBers, DrEcEMBER, 1926. 


No. of 
Organizations. branches | Members 
or reported. 
affiliations. 
e 
Trades and labour Convress Of Canadas cc cciclc <i o'aeicles cteiscleeleislsle(eieiclevee e's visices 43 4,790 
anna WOOETATION OM UADOUL. ore cc cnc so vejsis ccleisicints cistas solcia bina’ ae 23 9,424 ° 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada............... : 13 1,419 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada.............. 16 2,085 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Employees... : 25 1,522 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen..................0000 ; 14 135 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association..............++20085 3 4 205 
Ganadian Hiloctwrical Lrades UMONG assis coche teste oe Pawo siele c elvis laisse. oclebine e's 9 1,329 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building 
GME GCEREY Aiea BAL e COE Ann 8 aU Co HAIN REE te ALES EATS COE een Ie IO meas 5 1,328 
Ganagian Lheatmicsl Artacand Crate. |.cte. seasislediods case sials als slo o/eiditseloie/eie Je cloiele - 12 
Bronpmione ostal Cloris: Association 2. cee es cscs vleisisintc cies se sislacte.e7a's oo 'sie's e syaye ss 22 702 
Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association.............0.0eseseeeeeeee 7 500 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation...............0.c2eseeececccvevcees 14 1,260 
Blectrical Communications Workers of Canada................ec eee e cence ees 4 1,400 
Bmsineoran vinta leseneiib vk and, saecit'.-ctics sieteisiersian vistelsis:s 0\sicte’e braicls clersinreie.s le’ s-erutalers 2 289 
Faderated Association Of Letter Carriers: ios sic c seco csi sens sicecceceesescice 40 1,307 
Foderated Seafarers’ Union Of Canadad. sles. sec ss cscs. ccscccsbiccecreccsccecese 1 1,174 
Mime Workers: Union Ol cana Ce Berqcce aris siete ce = ieiete aie’ sust/n,cin ote vials siejers:sysja¥e 4 /si01¢ 16 4,036 
National Association of Marine Engineers. ...........ccssececccecsescevesseeeees 14 1,079 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters............ecceceeeeeeeeesevees 21 79 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers...............++ 3 42 
SE OEATS Gcctarescrncteeiate aisle alo o’sinla’ sie wleveretacn acters et crore cisions olstorefetelstalan sie wiciaiae 296 34,837 


6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada and 
various other governmental authorities, from certain large employers of labour, 
from departmental correspondents and from press clippings. Table 5 shows the 
number of fatal industrial accidents reported to the Department during each year 
from 1922 to 1926 inclusive. The number of fatalities in each of the different 
industries is also shown as a percentage of the total number. 


5.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada by Industries, 1922-26. 


See Se 
a 


Number of Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 
Industries. 

1922. | 1923. ] 1924. | 1925. | 1926. |] 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
ARTICOILUTO« sleetale Sista sisia'y <iv cere a afersin:0 e's 65 129 93 93 151 5:8 9-1 7-3 9-0} 11-6 
De eSgct Re e Ae ae 153 195 215 139 126] 13-6] 13-8} 16-9] 13-3 9-7 
Fishing and Trapping................. 20 29 33 13 71 1-8} 2-1) 2:6 1-2) 5-5 

Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
CEMATININ Donec cweee vane see dues cones 170 187 170 166 154 5-1] 13-3] 13-2) 15-9] 11-8 
Moairnrian turing) Jagctacace siete «+ slelele’elers 164 198 164 161 184 4-5] 14-0] 12-7] 15-4] 14-1 
AG OHE PRUCHION tea- naomi coins ates ees 146 177 198 130 159 9-9] 12-5] 15-5) 12-4) 12-2 
Transportation and Public Utilities... 319 372 312 257 351 8-3] 26-4] 24-3) 24-6) 26-9 
18 24 13 ll 26 1-6 1-7 1-0 1-1 2-0 
42 61 27 21 68 3-7 4:3 2-1 2-0 5-2 
Ae 31 40 56 53 13) 2-7 2:8 4-4 5-1 1-0 
Total All Industries...... ..| 1,128] 1,412] 1,281] 1,044] 1,303] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 100-0} 100-0 
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The greatest number of fatalities was recorded in 1923, with a total of 1,412,. 
the number declining to 1,281 in 1924, 1,044 in 1925 and rising again to 1,303 in 1926. 
The numbers of fatalities in mining, manufacturing and transportation were also 
greatest in 1923; in logging, construction and the miscellaneous group they were 
highest in 1924, while fatalities in agriculture, trade and the service group reached 
their maximum in 1926. 

The columns stating numbers of fatalities in the industries during each of the 
five years as percentages of the total show that in each year the largest percentage— 
varying from 24.3 to 28.3 p.c.—occurred in transportation and public utilities. 
_ The industries of construction, mining and manufacturing come next with from 
12 to 16 p.c. of the accidents. In each of the remaining industries less than 10 p.c. 
of the total fatalities occurred. 

The classification of fatalities during 1926 according to cause showed the largest 
number (446) to be due to “moving trains and vehicles’’, 160 of these having been 
caused through persons being struck or run over by, or crushed by or between cars 
and engines. Derailments and collisions caused 36 deaths and automobiles and 
other power vehicles 48. Animal-drawn vehicles and implements caused 40 and 
water craft 117, of which 64 came under fishing and trapping and 32 under water 
transportation. Falling objects caused the death of 180 persons, 59 deaths being 
due to falling objects in mines and quarries, including 37 in coal mines, 10 in metal- 
liferous mines and 8 in non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying not elsewhere 
specified. Objects falling from elevations, loads, piles, etc., caused 37 fatalities. 
Falling trees caused 72, of which 59 were in logging and 7 in agriculture. Falls of 
persons caused 176 fatalities, including 62 deaths from falls from elevations, 27 of 
which were in the construction industry. ‘Dangerous substances” caused 166 
fatalities, of which 46 were due to electric current. Of the 122 accidents attributed 
to “other causes’’, 18 were from drowning with no particulars available, 10 of these 
having occurred in logging. Other drowning accidents were classified under par- 
ticular causes, being for the most part classified under ‘water craft”. Twenty- 
eight deaths were reported due to infection following injuries, and 18 due to indus- 
trial diseases. 


7.—Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation. 


Throughout the greater part of the 19th century it was generally held, in 
Canada as in England, that workers in hazardous trades received higher wages 
than the average as compensation for the ordinary risks incidental to their occu- 
pation, and they were, therefore, considered to have assumed those ordinary risks. 
It was also held that the injured workman or his dependants could not recover 
damages if the worker had been injured or killed through the negligence of a fellow- 
servant or if his own negligence had been a contributory cause. Under the British 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and the Ontario Act of 1886, fellow-servants in 
the position of foremen or superintendents were for the first time regarded as stand- 
ing to the ordinary worker in the place of the employer, who was held liable for 
injuries due to their negligence. British Columbia passed an Employers’ Liability 
Act in 1891, which was amiended in 1892 and remodelled 10 years later. The 
Manitoba Act of 1893 was amended in 1895 and 1898 and consolidated in 1902, 
while a new Act was passed in 1910. Similarly, the Nova Scotia Act of 1900 was 
replaced by a new measure in 1909. New Brunswick passed an Employers’ Liability 
Act in 1903 and amended it in 1907 and 1908. Alberta passed an Act in 1908, 
Quebec in 1909 and Saskatchewan in 1911. Most of these Acts followed generally 
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along the lines of British legislation, while the 1909 Act of Quebec is an outgrowth 
of the Civil Code of that province. All these Acts involved resort to the courts. 


A new epoch in legislation of this kind commenced with the passage of the 
Ontario Act of 1914, based upon the report of a Royal Commission, and introducing 
the new principle of making compensation for accidents a charge upon the industry 
concerned, instead of a liability of the individual employer. The working-out of 
this principle involved the creation of a State board administering an accident 
fund made up exclusively of compulsory contributions from employers grouped in 
classes and assessed according to the hazard of the industry. The example of 
Ontario in passing an Act of this kind was followed by Nova Scotia in 1915, British 
Columbia in 1916, Alberta and New Brunswick in 1918 and Manitoba in 1920. 
Various classes of workers, including either casual workers or farm workers (the 
farm units being too numerous to permit of successful administration), are 
generally excepted from the operation of the various Acts. 


Quebec and Saskatchewan retain systems instituted in 1909 and 1911 respect- 
ively, which enable workmen to obtain compensation from their employers indi- 
vidually. The Quebec Legislature, by an Act passed in 1922, appointed a special 
commission to consider and report upon the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The commissioners presented their report to the Legislature early in 
1925, recommending various changes in the law; many of these were embodied 
in a statute passed at the 1926 session of the Legislature, but this Act, which became 
effective Apr. 1, 1928, is being superseded by anew Bill introduced in the Legislature 
on Feb. 22, 1928. j 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Canada cover practically the whole indus- 
trial field, including manufacturing, construction, lumbering, mining, quarrying, 
transportation and public utilities. In Ontario certain industries (including muni- 
cipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc.) are made indi- 
vidually liable to pay compensation, and are, therefore, not called upon to contri- 
bute to the general compensation or accident funds. Other industries, with the 
exception of those which are specifically excluded, may be brought under the terms 
of the Act on application from the employer, with the Board’s approval. In Alberta 
the application to be brought under the terms of the Act may be made by the work- 
men or a majority of them. In most provinces the excluded classes include travel- 
lers, casual labourers, out-workers, domestic servants and farm labourers. In 
Nova Scotia, however, an amendment was passed in 1922, providing for the admis- 
sion of farm labourers and domestics on application of their employers. British 
Columbia, in the same year, admitted farm labourers and repealed a former rule 
excluding office workers. 


The Dominion Parliament in 1918 passed an Act (8 Geo. V, c. 15), providing 
that the compensation to be paid where employees of the Dominion Government 
were killed or injured in the course of their employment should be the same as 
they or their dependants would receive in private employment in the province 
where the accident occurred, the amount to be determined by the Provincial Board 
or other constituted authority and paid by the Dominion Government. 

The principal features of the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Acts in force in the various provinces during 1923 were given on pages 718-721 
of the 1922-23 Year Book, and the amendments of 1924, 1925 and 1926 were noted 
in the Year Books for those years. 

Changes in Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in 1927.—Nova 
Scolia.—The law was amended to provide that payments to a widow who has 
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become entitled to compensation while a resident of Nova Scotia shall not be 
forfeited or reduced merely by reason of her absence from the province. A further 
amendment authorizes the Workmen’s Compensation Board to expend a sum 
not exceeding $20,000 per annum for rehabilitating injured workmen. The Board 
is also authorized to supply artificial members or other apparatus and keep them 
in repair for one year. 


An Act relating to the Workmen’s Compensation Board rates in certain 
industries provides that the rates of assessment upon owners of vessels engaged 
in the fishing industry or upon employers engaged in lumbering operations shall 
not be greater during 1927 than during 1926. The preamble to the Act states 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board allege that the increased rates in the 
fishing industry were made necessary by unprecedented disasters to the Lunenburg 
fishing fleet in 1926, and that the masters and owners allege that the higher rate 
would be so burdensome to the industry that many would be obliged to discontinue 
fishing. The preamble further states that the rate levied upon the lumbering 
industry has been found burdensome, especially during the present depression, and 
that as lumbering and fishing are two important basic industries it is desirable 
that no increase be made in the rates until such time as the revaluation of the 
reserves being conducted by the Government is completed, and pending a thorough 
enquiry by competent investigators into the effect of compensation rates in these 
industries. 


Quebec.—An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926, post- 
poned the coming into force of that Act from Apr. 1, 1927, to Apr. 1, 1928. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Act was amended to make clearer those sections dealing 
with accidents occurring outside of the province and those which govern actions 
against persons other than the employer. The amending Act further provides 
that in the collection of unpaid assessments, when the amount remaining unpaid 
does not exceed $200, the Board may file its certificate with the clerk of any division 
court. 

Alberta.—In Alberta the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) 
was amended to provide that where the Workmen’s Compensation Board deems 
it advisable to furnish better or further education to any child it may extend the 
period during which compensation is payable to such child beyond the age of 16 
years, but in no case beyond the age of 18 years. ; 

Provision is made that the Board may recover sums due by an employer by 
filing a certificate with the clerk of the Supreme Court or of a district court instead 
of by an action as formerly. 

The Board is authorized to pay compensation, as from Apr. 1, 1927, to any 
workman who is, or has been at any time since June 1, 1921, seriously and perma- 
nently disfigured about the face or head or otherwise permanently injured. Such 
compensation may be paid in a lump sum or in periodical payments or in both. 

A further amendment raises the maximum amount of compensation payable 
in any case from $1,140 to $1,250 per annum. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Ontario.—Under 
the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in schedule 1, 
where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay various percentages of 
their payroll annually to the Board and escape individual civil liability for accidents, 
the percentage of payroll collected by the Board being graded according to the degree 
of hazard in the occupation, ranging in 1925 from 10 cents per $100 of payroll in 
clothing manufacturing to $6.50 per $100 in caisson work, and averaging for all 
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classes $1.25 per $100 of payrolls which amounted to $41 1,013,000. Certain other 
industries (including municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, etc.), are made individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed 
under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the Province, killed or injured in 
the discharge of their duty, are by special legislation placed on the same footing as 
those of private employers of the second class. 

Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported 
during the first 11 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 6. The 56,870 
accidents paid for during the year 1926 included 311 cases of death, 14 of permanent 
total disability, 2,384 of permanent partial disability, 30,019 of temporary disability 
and 24,142 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
schedult 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 
6.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Board, 1915-1926. 
SS  —  — — — — — — — ——— 55858 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
Years. and Crown Total Schedule | Schedule | Crown. | Totals. 
Compensa-]| Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. 1; 2: 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
TOG. 2 692,389 1 200, 932 893,321 13,878 8,144 11 17,033 
POG oe 1,553, 653 s 1 451,710 2,005,363 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
Ry ee ee 2,286,955 83,5142 623,556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 86,532 
1918. 2,751,137 369, 346 763,511 3,883,995 40, 662 Hiatt. 73 47,848 
POG hs. 2 2,808, 639 386,299 997,923 4,192,860 36, 236 7,918 106 44,260 
1920.. 5,113, 150 703, 706 1,963,390 7,780, 245 46,177 7,222 1,452 54,851 
TODS es 3,858,017 662,794 1, 668,452 6,189, 264 36,272 7,666 1,253 45,191 
1922. 3,417,102 692,820 1,582,975 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
1S eee 4,036,170 788,906 1,348,786 6,173,862 51,655 6,080 3,374 61,109 
1924.. 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
i MP eae 3,635, 530 875, 836 1,054,077 5,565, 443 50,883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
} 1 » 3,664,040 988, 487 1,168,825 5,821,352 57,0382 4,942 3,942 65,916 
Totals. .| 37,869,071 6,387,664 | 13,058,713 | 57,315,447 476,462 71,823 19,645 567,930 


1No provision for medical aid. 
; ; 


2Half year only. 


Nova Scotia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but 


only became effective on Jan. 1, 1917. During the ten years between that date and 
Dec. 31, 1926, accidents to the number of 66,572 were reported to the Board, of 
which 55,538 were compensated as per Table 7. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid 
was only furnished in special cases. 


7.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1926, revised to Dec. 1, 1927. 


Total 
Compensa-| Medical Accidents 
Years. tion Aid. Total. compen- 
paid. sated. 
$ $ $ No. 
| COE WEE acieyan teins Wei aeh 3 9 ae) ASE On ee RICCO CEE 766,343 202 766,545 4,836 
BA eter nae te We Scrat Ck BE SRE” DNR Se ny ene 1,015,918 -| 1,015,918. 4,931 
DOLD cose eRe Ae Re MIC Se heltrsiihine es cvs af states 722,461 491 722,952 4,949 
EDLY 1 ce «tee RPA irae ners yar oR REP ey CREE SEER 951,545 46,093 997,638 7,116 
1A ear eae SPA yaad Bn 5 in} RRR EO re ea aS Ma 736,709 35,512 772,221 4,903 
DA ett ee eh 2 She MPM REN A iS ois: ois laiale = wing hess 750,360 45,208 795,568 5,022 
Deter Me Mold, SMI Ree AA A pi cnreen soars, wh attictorcteinie nistee 1,061, 824 65,492 1,127,316 6,248 
RET PeeG Pee Rese eee ee eo aie cee wale. erslulotelels 1,052, 493 64,980 | 1,117,478 5, 786 
FS ro Sees tae ie ee ae nh ahs Sista Sr elotaseiateyston ater eee 766, 766 66,193 832,959 5,340 
RUG etre Meee ene cea sais ce itis Se Nate Maelo 936, 282 80,060 | 1,016,342 6,407 
WT] EK he Me cn Se Ad sR are 8,760,701 404,231 | 9,164,932 55,538 
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New Brunswick—TYhe Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was. 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. The total 
number of accidents compensated in the first six years of the operation of the Act 
from 1919 to 1924 was 28,195, of which 212 were fatal. For the sums paid out 
annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 8. 


8._Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-1926. 
Fatal. Medical aid. 
Weekly Permanent 
Years. Compensa- Partial] Doctor’s Hospital 
tion. Disability.| Funeral re Lie and aa 
Expenses. : ranspor- ursing, 
Pensions. tation. Services. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 
159,096 103, 054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 
162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 
204, 352 95,349 3,578 130,339 83,530 35,935 
203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 
186, 946 90,044 2,784 144,285 84,897 38,920 
185, 624 76,780 2,033 93, 838 73,149 40,293 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came into force 
Mar. 1, 1917, part one of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, 
is administered by The Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance 
rates according to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman 
being in lieu of the rights of action previously existing. The Province, the city of 
Winnipeg and certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the 
law to practise self-insurance. 

From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1926, the 
Board dealt with 37,388 compensable accidents and paid out $5,755,206 for com- 
pensation and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1926, 4,218 involved temporary and 
192 permanent disability, while 31 resulted in death (Table 9). 


9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
; Compensation Board, 1917-1926. 


: Accidents 
Years. SG eer canis Total. compen- 
ion. id. axeaue 
$ $ $ No. 
289,870 23,002 312,872 1,323 
304,135 35, 121 339, 256 1,731 
285,772 40,748 326,520 1,805 
389,710 78,566 468,276 2,509 
527, 102 114,118 641,210 2,688 
585, 292 156, 734 742,026 4,977 
624,581 161,805 786,386 4,933 
476, 722 155,166 631,888 4,972 
538,781 178,814 717,595 5, 404 
599, 144 190, 023 789,167 7,046 


Alberta—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 
1, 1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all other indus- 
tries except agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. 
Railroading (except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the 
Act in 1919. 
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Compensation paid to workmen from Aug. 1, 1918, to Dec. 31, 1926, totals 
$2,180,680, in addition to which there has been awarded and set aside in the pension 
fund on account of permanent disabilities and fatal accidents $2,109,136, out of 
which $789,046 has been paid to workmen and their dependants.’ The balance at 
the credit of this fund on Dec. 31, 1926, was $1,596,301. Payments for medical 
services between Aug. 1, 1918, and Dec. 31, 1926, total $887,779. The number of 
accidents reported during the year was 8,930, of which 58 were fatal and 87 resulted 
‘in some permanent disability. 

British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provided compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1926 approximately 165,000 employees 
with a payroll of over $172,000,000. Insurance rates are graded according to the 
hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are required to deduct one 
cent per day or part thereof from the wages of employees and to remit this money 
to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, which provides all medical and 
surgical assistance and hospital expenses for injured employees. For statistics 
see Table 10. 


10.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1917-1926. 


Compensa-| Medical : 
Years. tion Aid Total. Clas 
paid. paid, (gross). 
$ $ $ No. 
es eee A SP Reg Re Walt a eNeitbisseas o soupag cl oistians auaueis jeveee 603,274 62,668 665, 942 13,685 
LS eee a Oe oh a Cece, cies Gabaue et matin ote 1,224,039 268,985 1,493,024 22,498 
TALES 2 Ss 1 EY et Rees einen eer Ae 2 eee ERD UE CME Anan GE 1,394, 696 289,108 1,683,804 18,185 
Ea Rate SPOR HSS Oa! ake ci ceurta aac stecetaranis fosisineees 1,709,759 397,451 2,107,210 20,905 
De ohn 2 duke ek See aye te SU RS Ohl ae ten ret Rei o Alerts ae 1,771,126 431,748 2,202,874 16,883 
LTH A eee ET Se, Hs rete atone ote in oe tackey ole selina Cees 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,466 19, 647 
3 ROS ER ORAL OAT ERE OF ASLO NRE ies HIS See 2,157,918 514, 762 2,672,680 24,184 
EE Bee MA Ie Lat Sevrcuane se Mini vere) Sislaasd steve ea rh'stes whose vel 2,309,007 602,733 2,911, 740 25,566 
Mt eee mene heres Oa eieiateneite: sis 2 aise psc Ore e 2,419,372 618,942 3,038,314 27,563 
Pe ee eee Ne a rs MiP ecm de-atet yaaa sors ies 2,481, 456 678, 231 3,159, 687 30,365 | 
OS Sapa: a re eval tazeke era atcue ets spc heeters © rors 17,837,917 4,321,824 | 22,159,741 219,481 


8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 11 shows the number 
of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in 
working days for each year from 1901 to 1927, and the totals for the period. The 
items in the column headed “time loss in working days” in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved by strikes 
and lockouts by the humber of working days they are so affected during the time 
the disputes are in existence.* The tables give the figures for previous years and 
a detailed analysis for 1926 and 1927. , 

Industrial Disputes in 1926 and 1927.—In each of the years 1926 and 1927 
the time loss in “man working days” from strikes and lockouts was less than in any 
year since 1916 and less than in most of the years back to 1900, when the record 
was begun. This was chiefly because there were no coal-mining disputes involving 
large numbers of workers for relatively long periods of time. The number of strikes 
and lockouts in existence in 1927 was 79 as compared with 77 in 1926, about the 
same as in each year back to 1922, while the number of employees involved was 
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22,683 in 1927 and 24,142 in 1926, slightly less than in any other year back to 1922, 
when the time lost was much greater. Table 11 shows the numbers of strikes and 
lockouts existing in each year and the number beginning in each year back to 1901, 
also the number of employees involved, with the time loss in man working days in 


each year. 
11.— Record of Industrial Disputes, 1901-1927. 


Number of Disputes. | Disputes in existence in 


the year. 

Years. In existence; Beginning Time loss 
in the in the Hniplovers in working 
year. year. ¥ days. 

104 104 28,086 632,302 
121 121 12,264 120,940 
146 146 50,041 1,226,500 
99 99 16,482 265,004 
89 88 16,223 217,244 
141 141 26,050 359,797 
149 144 36,224 621,962 
68 65 25,293 708, 285 
69 69 17,332 871,845 
84 82 21,280 718,635 
99 96 30,094 2,046, 650 
150 148 40,511 1,099,208 
113 106 39,536 1,287,678 
44 40 8,678 430,054 
43 38 9,140 106, 149 
75 74 21,157 208,277 
148 141 48,329 1,134,970 
196 191 68,489 763,341 
298 290 138, 988 3,942,189 
285 272 52,150 886,754 
145 138 22,930 956,461 
85 70 41,050 1,975,296 
91 77 32,868 768,474 
73 63 82,494 1,770,825 
83 81 25,796 1,743,996 
77 73 24,142 296,811 
79 72 22,683 165, 288 
3,154! 3,029 908,310!) 25,324,944 


1In these totals, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once, 


Table 12 is a record by months since 1922 and shows that the greatest time 
losses usually occur in the spring and summer months. In 1927, however, the great- 
est time loss occurred in October, owing to a strike of carpenters in Toronto and 
sympathetic strikes of other building trades. 


12.—Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1922-1927. 


Disputes in existence. Number of employees involved. 


1922. ) 1928. ) 1924. ) 1925. 1926. ) 1927. || 1922. ) 1923. ) 1924. ) 1925. ) 1926. ) 1927. 


Months. 


14 15 3 1l 13 16 || 2,036] 2,237 353} 3,925) 1,183) 1,933 


mf 


851) 911) 731) 831] 771-791) 41,0501] 32,8681] 32,4941] 25,7961] 24,1421) 22,6832 


ee ee ie Se eo EE ee a eh 
1 These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year, and are not a summation of the monthly figures. 
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12.—Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1922-1927—concluded. 
6VNu_—_—_—mvé€q_0<0$0$00BEaeaea=a=a“vqE@qT]a"6a068NR oeooooooooOS=~=q~q~q~q~q~q~q~q~q~~S~~=S 


Time loss in working days, 


Months. oe ee 
1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 

SEN ee oly woes No. 68,474 53,966 209,834 5,526 9,769 4,085 
2A] SERN Seer tisarey tok ee ee 62,935 46,030 197,083 27,013 21,730 6,403 
BLED wegen rae a cee. 62,737 33,229 11,087 249, 400 14,269 7,248 
PARR etree ap ee bce a ts 272,946 34,972 199,968 297,949 8,773 14,478 
LET cS rac BS ipa ne a 279,857 53,891 202,710 307,229 59,591 27,765 
{UOT ease Ae na ee 263,402 42,406 214,790 320,594 35,769 15,060 
MULLYertecers eres cies eis 8 o5 0 i 255,734 307,433 210,736 331,976 49,058 12,585 
JA epee ne Oe ee 450, 692 30,721 206,118 112,524 34,800 14,321 
OD GRO caeee ek iment 99,732 30,773 183,723 20,553 20,922 9,231 
OC eres ts.< hee atess oaicbirs 54,758 50,402 127,768 12,142 27,873 39,493 
ING Ye No Sana Sites Selsien.d 48,023 55,978 5,148 38,187 9,892 9,455 
IBC UN ae 5 ee eee eee 55, 986 28,693 1,865 20,903 4,365 5,164 
NEGAN aE eden once sei 1,975,276 768,494 | 1,770,825 | 1,743,996 296,811 165, 288 


eee 


Table 13 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, for the years 1926 
and 1927. The greatest time loss in 1926 was in Quebec, due chiefly to a strike of 
clothing workers in Montreal. In 1927 the most serious loss was in Ontario, disputes 
in the construction industries being the chief cause. 


13.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, Number of Workers Involved and Time 
Loss, 1926 and 1927. 
OOOO 


1926. 1927. 
Provinces. No. Sa Time loss. No: are Time loss. 

fe) : fe) 3 ae 

2 workers | Working | P.c. of |] ,- workers | Working | P.c. of 

»| disputes. involved.| days. total. disputes. involved.| days. total. 
Nova Scotia........... 11 7,829 19,094 6°5 16 15,821 47,677 28-9 
Prince Edward Island. 1 200 500 0-2 1 100 400 2 
New Brunswick....... 4 705 7,212 2-4 1 27 675 “4 
Oneneors fob eee thes 18 10,963 182,570 61-5 14 1,051 45,766 27-7 
Onitanion aol, cece 22 2,406 56,457 19-0 28 3,884 51,062 30-9 
IMADITODA Sno gee ins oe 4 845 5,469 1-8 3 100 825 “5 
Saskatchewan......... - - - - 3 94 1,217 -7 
IDORtA coos codes ite 3 445 4,105 1-4 5 765 6,371 3-9 
British Columbia...... 14 1,249 21,404 7-2 8 841 11,295 6-8 
Motaly.c.0. sda ¥ 77 24,142 | 296,811 | 100-0 79 225683 | 165,288 100-0 


Table 14 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1926 and 1927, the 
most important being in clothing and boot manufacturing and in building, with a 
number of smaller disputes in mining, the last, involving an appreciable number of 
workers and considerable time loss, but not nearly as large a percentage of the total 
for the year as in previous years. Most of the disputes in clothing manufacturing 
in the past two years were in regard to the maintenance of union wages and 
working conditions, and the most important strike during 1927, that of carpenters 
in Toronto, was for the closed union shop for the International Carpenters’ 
Union. A diagram showing the time loss in working days and by industries, from 
1901 to 1926, appeared on page 697 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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14.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Industries. No. Time loss. No. Time loss. 
Dis- |workers)-————————_| Dis-_ | workers) -—————__ 
putes. in- |Working| P.c. of || putes. in- |Working| P.c. of 
volved.| days. total. volved.| days. | total. 
No. No. 
Thogcing Ave eels 4; 1,250) 32,230 10-9 2 770| 4,500 2-7 
Fishing and trapping............... - - - - 1 300 300 0-2 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
GUATT YING eee cnnep neice 16] 8,895) 30,1385 10-1 20) 16,580) 54,048 32-8 
Manufacturing— 
Werctabletoodsien..,-..aeraac +: 1 175 po 0-0 1 73) 10,000 6-0 
PRU Her PLOGUCES a euuis-foeyrsis erst a 2 554 1,306 0-4 - - - = 
Boots and shoes, leather......... 3 3,126} 100,106 33-7 1 65 650 0-4 
Clothing, including knitted goods 17| 7,484] 86,568 29-1 16 679| 24,122 14-6 
Leather, fur and products........ 38 345) 15,597 5-3 1 26 250 0-2 
Pulp and paper products.......... 2 50 2,020 0-9 1 10 1,100 0-6 
Printing and publishing.......... 3 151 320 0-1 - - - - 
Saw and planing mill products... il 100 700 0-2 1 18 240 0-1 
Wood productsteeeaeeiinctrcecrs 3 152) 12,179 4-1 2 62 1,600 1-0 
Iron and steel products........... 2 138 363 0-1 2 150} 10,300 6-2 
Non-metallic mineral products... - - - - - - - - 
Construction— ‘ 
Buildings and structures......... 12| 1,141) 11,424 3°8 22). -3,535| 55,979 33-9 
Highway and bridge construction - - - - 1 8 200 0-1 
Miscellaneous construction....... 1 17 255 0-1 - - ~ - 
Transportation and Public Utili- 
ties— 
Water transportation............+ 4 590 2,100 0-7 1 125 250 0-2 
Local transportation............. = = = - 2 101 221 0-1 
Miscellaneous. isjcasise<.crecsieteteyes j c= - - - 1 100 400 0-3 
Service— 
Personal, domestic............--- - - - - 2 69 810 0-4 
Recreational’, terse sees. es 3 24 1,426 0:5 2 13 318 0-2 
Motalss Sasi Rote sets Sa 77| 24,142) 296,811; 100-0 79| 22,683) 165,288] 100-0 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1926 and 1927, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes were in regard to wages, or wages and other 
‘working conditions, but also during these two years a large proportion of disputes 
(and these included some of the most important) were in regard to trade unionism, 
usually concerned with union wages and working conditions, including recognition 
of unions, closed shop, etc. 


As in previous years many of the disputes during 1926 and 1927 were settled 
by negotiations; in 1926, out of a total of 66 disputes settled during the year, 39 
resulted from negotiations, and in 1927, 35 settlements, out of a total of 75 were due 
to the same method. An appreciable number of disputes terminated in the return 
of strikers or by their replacement, 21 being terminated in this manner in 1926 and 
22 in 1927. 


The results of strikes and lockouts according to the number of employees 
involved in the years 1901 to 1927 is shown by the diagram on page 753. Details of 
strikes and lockouts in 1927 will be found in the Labour Gazette for February, 
1928, pp. 118-133. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED IN 1901-1927. 
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9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices, the Minister of Labour is empowered:— 


““(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

“(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of inform- 
ation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; 

“(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment”. 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. The amounts provided for the 
various fiscal years were to be:—for 1918-19, $50,000; for 1919-20, $100,000; for 
1920-21, $150,000; and for each succeeding year, $150,000. For some years these 
amounts were later increased by supplementary votes, but since the fiscal year 
1923-24 no supplementary appropriations have been made, and the payments to 
the provinces are now on the basis originally provided for in the Act. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of 
their employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupa- 
tions for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or 
employees for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance 
system in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the 
Dominion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as 
between localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal 
year 1927-28, agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island. Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of 
employment offices reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Aci 
came into force, only 12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. 
This number was steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus 
given by the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, together with the requirements 
of the demobilization period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. 
Subsequent contractions have reduced the Service to offices permanently located 
at 64 centres (on Dec. 31, 1927), distributed by provinces as follows:—Nova Scotia, 
3; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 25; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; 
Alberta, 5; and British Columbia, 11. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provides for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, the Trades and Labour Congress 
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of Canada, the Railway Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the 
returned soldiers. At the eight annual meetings of the Council, the most recent 
of which was held on June 23-24, 1927, various recommendations and suggestions 
relative to employment office administration were brought forward ‘and presented 
to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 17 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920. During 1927, 
there were 553,871 applications for employment, 453,573 vacancies and 414,769 
placements, as compared with 542,469 applications, 456,932 vacancies and 410,155 
placements in 1926. Placements in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec gained, 
more than offsetting declines in the remaining provinces. The outstanding 
changes from 1926 were the increases in farm placements in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan and the decrease in construction placements in British Columbia. It will 
be noted that the placements made in British Columbia exceeded the vacancies 
listed at the local offices, owing to the large number of transfers of harvest workers 
to the Prairie Provinces. 


The ratio of vacancies to applications was lower in 1927 than in 1926, as was 
also the ratio of placements to applications. For each 100 applicants registered 
during 1926, there were 84-2 vacancies and 75-6 placements, while there were 
81-9 vacancies and 74-9 placements for each 100 applicants in 1927. The absolute 
number of placements, however, was larger in 1927. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege 
of issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at the 
reduced rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1926, 35,797 certificates were 
issued, 18,080 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 17,717 to workers going to points in other provinces. Of 
the total of certificates issued, 7,347 were issued in British Columbia to persons 
proceeding to the Prairie Provinces to engage in harvesting operations; these travel- 
led at harvesters’ rates which were cheaper than the 2-7 cents per mile rate. During 
1927, 42,009 certificates for special rates were granted, 22,706 to persons travelling 
to employment within the same province as the despatching office, and 19,303 to 
persons for whom employment had been secured in other provinces; these included 
7,318 certificates issued for the special harvest rate from British Columbia to the 
Prairie Provinces. 
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17._Applications for Employment, Positions offered and Placements effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1925-19271, and for Canada, 
1920-1927. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Provinces. Years. registered. notified. effected. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 

Nova Scotia......... TODD tency cleat oes 5,688 Doon 5,185 2,169 4,981 1,811 
19200 Se aen e 5,326 3,539 4,998 3,547 4,699 2,922 

IPH nee ieenaeen Sere 4,420 4,236 4,290 4,089 3,978 3,569 

New Brunswick...... LOD arate eee 6,443 4,184 4,495 4,125 4,308 4,043 
LODO oie vine ene 6, 934 4,335 5,873 4,307 5,563 4,236 

ODT se carer: 4,756 4,210 4,434 4,198 4,179 4,129 

Quebec. osc tcues GPITS AS sack sabrertone 34,096 9,548 14,090 8, 226 13,525 7,545 
19262 Senan ten iys 39,861 7,982 23,148 6,767 20,509 4,801 

LOR esr Syne, Aavatete 42,155 8,790 21,704 7,621 21,129 5,549 

Ontaniom tetas sek 1005 Roche seers 146,353 50,924 | 119,053 39,979 | 107,642 29,284 
LODGH ee men etter 138,693 54,880 | 115,551 44,581 | 104,447 33, 152 

19D ase eee 139,400 58,628 | 111,096 46,153 | 100,704 34,164 

Manitobaue. saan An LO D5 Settee oes 41,777 23,051 30,377 20,902 31,154 19,263 
1926 se, tee histo 43,149 24,781 32,456 22,874 35,290 21,423 

LOZ Te eee 44,945 24,696 30,612 22,610 35,165 21,419 

Saskatchewan ener Lolo mene aati 77,584 7,651 85,678 8,857 75,613 6, 542 
19263522) eee eae 59,364 8,529 75,478 10,616 58,016 7,526 

OD xe pe ee 64, 221 10,107 76,962 11,206 62,974 9,130 

Albertatsen. cane. 1925 fee. ees: 60,418 8,603 54,471 8,145 50, 755 6,915 
1026 ae een eet 58,690 8,926 53,076 9,197 50, 287 1,228 

1927 [eet hee 62,794 9,174 61, 745 9,321 57,219 7,625 
British\Columbia..eel92). censor 66,663 11,830 32,221 9,070 40,356 9,088 
LOD OR eeusterincctereteretes 65,948 11,582 34, 583 9,880 40,747 9,314 

LOOT poy da ha BO 59,331 12,008 28,635 8,897 34, 958 8,878 

Canadas sc7 aes teens. G20 te feces eee 480,735 96,054 | 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,292 80,520 
LO2T cancer 438, 836 105,593 325,498 106,097 277,792 77,964 

104,407 365,529 104,359 316,386 77,136 

115, 692 431,576 109, 404 376, 801 85,751 

116,782 | 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 80,773 

118,023 345,570 101,473 328,334 84,491 

124, 504 345, 163 111,769 319,558 90,597 


131,849 | 339,478 | 114,095 | 320,306 94,463 


1Figures by provinces and years for 1920 to 1924 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book. 


1.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,550 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of 170,000 
workers. “Unemployment” as here used means involuntary idleness, due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades or idle because of 
illness are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial disputes 
are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the 
figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. Table 
18 is a record of unemployment in trade unions for the past 13 years, by provinces. 
The maximum of unemployment in 1927 was in December, when the percentage 
stood at 6-6; in 1926, the January and February figures of 8-1 p.c. in each month 
constituted the maximum. In 1927 the minimum, reached in September, was 
3-1 p.c., while the minimum for 1926 was 2-3 p.c. in July. Employment among 
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organized workers, as indicated by these statistics, was more active on the average 
in 1927 than in 1926, the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1927 
being 4-9 p.c., while for 1926 the corresponding figure was 5-1 p.c. 


18.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 1915-1927. 


Nore.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, see p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, see page 700 of 
the 1925 Year Book and for 12 months in 1925, see p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Nova 
New 


nas, : British 
Months. Years. Scotia Bruns- |Quebec.| Ontario. Mani- Saskat- Alberta.| Colum-|Canada. 
and pete toba. |chewan. 5 
PeT eee pas 

Wea seas ents 1915 “2 ‘7 95 8-1 3:2 7-0 4-3 14-8 7-9) 
TNE Gimh acre Sore 1916 a) “9 1-8 1-7 1-2 2:6 3-0 5-8 2-1 
BCE cee siges.s ses 1916 3 +2 3-7 1-6 1-0 1-6 1-7 2°4 2-0 
UNE iae cng aveiea ye 1917 +3 +2 2-5 “9 “6 3 8 1:8 1-2 
PICO nets sles s stana:s 1917 2-6 4-1 3-2 2°5 1-1 2-4 1-6 3-2 2-5 
DumGs sat 28 ete 1918 +2 3 5 “4 3 -2 4 a) 4 
jo Opes aaeeenre 1918 2-0 4 2-2 2-9 1:3 2-2 2-1 4-0 2°5 
ri Lt ee 1919 2-7 2-4 4-0 1:8 1-2 2-5 1-7 3-4 2-6 
MCC saad sete sis 1919 1-5 2-0 3-2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4-3 
DMBBE oh c's vlesies 1920 “6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5-8 2-1 
iD ict aa ee es ee 1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7:8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-1 
Eiht aa ee ee ee 1921 14-3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
IRR A oasis tones a2 1921 5-9 6-9 26-8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6-8 24-7 15-1 
UCR ee atin. © 1922 7-2 3°5 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 7-1 7-1 5-3 
PGC Re oe os a 1922 3+2 6-1 7-8 4-7 7:8 4-1 5-1 13-3 6-4 
UNG aes cheats 1923 2-2 1-0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1:3 4-5 4-0 3-4 
yOC Nis wy teen S 1923 7-3 3:6 9-7 6-4 6:5 4-2 6-0 7-1 7-2 
FUNG. peste ce hictale 1924 6-4 5-2 9-4 4-9 4-9 2-3 3°7 2-2 5-8 
Dee 1924 4.7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
ETN: Bence ergo x8: < 1925 3-4 3-4 10-2 3:8 4.3 2-4 10-8 4-1 6-1 
CB ct es 1a Cece 1925 4-3 3-0 14-2 6-4 3°8 3:5 4-4 6-9 7-9 
of Oa ae 1926 17:8 2-8 8-6 8-4 7-6 5:6 4-2 6-9 8-1 
Feb.... 1926 22-2 2-2 6-6 7-9 8-7 8-7 6-8 6-7 8-1 
Mar... 1926 19-0 2-7 6-5 8-4 7-0 6-8 4-6 3-0 ies 
Ooo Ls aie ae ea 1926 17-2 1-8 11-0 4-3 4-9 4-7 4-6 7-9 7:3 
MAY Siccc es pees 1926 4-1 2-6 10-0 2-8 1-8 2:3 7-2 3-0 4-9 
SONG rc. Te ere 1926 3-8 1-6 8-9 1-9 2-6 8 4-9 2°6 4-1 
Balyiaees diac. 20 1926 2-6 2-0 2-1 1-6 1-6 “6 5:3 4-0 2-3 
ATS Saeed aaa 1926 1-9 2-5 3-2 1-5 1-8 1-0 5-0 3-9 2-5 
Sepbsscoe sees aise 1926 1-1 1-6 7-1 1-8 5 1-1 2-0 5-4 3-3 
OGE ea rclie soe 1926 1:2 1-1 3-6 2:3 “4 1-4 8 5-6 2°6 
NOV. co afc ete 1926 1:3 2-1 4-9 4-0 2+2 “9 6-7 10-0 4-7 
WG ORS pacietae = 1926 3-2 2-2 7-6 5-6 4.3 2-1 6-7 75 5-9 
FEL. Ossie tea aos 1927 3-0 3-4 7-8 6-8 6:3 6-1 4-0 6-9 6-4 
Feb... 1927 3°8 2:3 7-2 7-2 8-1 5-3 4-2 7-4 6-5 
LL OD eee ee tee Te 1927 13-1 1:6 6-5 4-9 5-6 4-1 4-4 4-4 5-7 
LSS Beare es ee 1927 5-5 2-7 9-3 4-0 6-2 5-1 7-2 36 6-0 
We rach hots oe 1927 5-8 1-9 8-8 3-1 3-7 1-7 6-5 3-9 5-2 
Sine: Sos ee 1927 1-8 2:3 4-0 3-1 2-6 1-1 4-6 2-7 3-2 
FG. scsches pert o.: 1927 1-2 2-3 5-2 2-7 2-3 1:5 1-8 4-0 3-3 
UD css ee 1927 1-5 1-2 5-4 3-1 2°3 “9 3°5 4-7 3-7 
epi. sends es 1927 1-4 1-1 4-8 2-2 2-4 2:1 1-4 4-1 3-1 
MOA A Nats 9 22 5 ea, 1927 J-1 9 5-6 3-2 4-2 1-8 4-4 4-9 3-9 
MMO tec. cdasiniaue ce. 1927 2-5 1-7 7-8 3:5 5-1 3-4 4-6 8-0 5-2 
Werte « e-Saes 1927 4-3 1-5 9-3 5-1 5-4 5-6 3-7 10-5 6-6 


2.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates payroll data on employment, 
obtained monthly from employers of 15 persons and over; more than 6,000 of these 
firms, representing practically every industry except agriculture and the more 
specialized business and professional callings, made monthly returns covering in 
1927 an average working force of 854,762 persons. The payrolls varied from 
approximately 782,000 on Jan. 1 to 906,000 on Sept. 1. The trend of employment 
in the past three years is shown in the chart on page 759. This depicts the steadily 
upward movement that characterized the greater part of 1927, employment having 
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shown only one decline (on April 1) between January and September. The curve 
in each month from the beginning of the year was higher than in the corresponding 
month of the years 1921-26. The index, at the peak of 109.7 on Sept. 1, was 4.5 
points higher than on Oct. 1, 1926, the previous high level since 1920 and, despite 
seasonal curtailment at the close of the year, the situation on Dec. 1, 1927, was more 
favourable than in any month of the six years from 1921 to 1926. Figures by months 
for 1923 to 1925 will be found at pp. 702-703 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Employment by Economic Areas.—An analysis of the returns shows that 
in 1927 British Columbia again recorded a higher level of employment than any 
other of the economic areas, while Quebec took second place in this respect. The 
gains in employment between Jan. 1 and the month in which the indexes in the 
various provinces reached their peak for 1927, varied from 10.1 points in the Mari- 
time Provinces to 25.2 points in British Columbia. Table 19 is a record of employ- 
ment in the five economic areas, as reported monthly by employers. 


19.—_Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Economic Areas, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1926, to December, 1927, with 
yearly averages since 1921. 


Nors.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 
The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total 
reported by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1927. 


ide ; airi British 
peared a pAeha: potas Quebec. | Ontario. hee ee Colmnbia. Canada. 


T9ZI— A VORALC ye care ams eictnevele ates aetie cei 91-2 86-2 85-1 94-7 91-4 87-8 

1.922 — AV CR ASC ve eicloisieisie sie ehiet seein at 86-7 85-4 87-1 93-4 93-3 87-9 

TRIES Cg Connie ponigondonccaucugoudeur 94-2 95-2 93-4 95-5 98-5 94-6 

1924——-AVOragel. niaa-h este cei atsersee emit 86-1 95-8 89-7 92-8 101-0 92-3 

LQ25—AVETAB ON, sc siacs«eatel@elo ele > eisloelsisia 86-4 96-2 89-0 92-7 105-6 92-5 
1926. 

Upny Salo Sonn addpuansacobone sBdaIonOans 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 89-6 

La Ue ca domeonact oobon soopoTSebaS sods 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 90-7 

WRAPS MBAs nedodecoanmepadocddsoneeesoe 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 91-5 

Sool We Ak okpepnocosbocs soos coanbestape 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 91-4 

Witie | Ui a sepotoco we oGnetoo nenaoman cas 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 94-3 

Sune Eee ioc setteiae Siete Cale ceniere 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 101-0 

CUI K gs lA aaseconse snodoneunmoaspecddas 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 103-7 

INEZ Me 5g nnnado F005 coon OOF HER OOO SCE 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 104-2 

Gua. didadosogococtopesoousdesyone Facne 96-7 113-1 O49 106-9 121-8 104-9 

(Oy. de mangoouecoompen ds codandosock 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 105-2 

INO yo BER aArGa On OS CH IOD ENON ano ac 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 102-8 

IDEs, = ok Sononcnoonapacconsnqnannesser 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 101-1 

VA VOT ASE ce ainlcrs cerislelelciere sicistererete misietoTore= 88-6 104-3 93-5 100-2 112-9 98-4 

90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 94-8 

87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 95-4 

86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 96-3 

87:2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 96-2 

89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 100-6 

92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 105-9 

100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 108-4 

100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 109-2 

100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 109-7 

96-3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 109-0 

89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 107-5 

88-3 115-5 102°5 111-6 113-8 106:8 

PAG 8S DR conAbAghoc common eumnso A 92-4 109-1 99-1 103-3 114-0 103-4 


Relative weight of employment by 
economic areas, as at Dec. 1, 1927..... 7-4 29-3 41-3 13-4 8-6 100-0 
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TREND or EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS, 1925-27. 


; _Norz.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as 
.. by ro firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 
, taken as 100. - 


| 
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1925 1926 : 1927 _ 


Employment by Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for eight leading 
industrial cities—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
other Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver—in all of which, except the Border 
Cities, considerable improvement was shown during 1927 as compared with the 
preceding year. Manufacturing, employing a large share of the workers reported 
in these cities, was much more active,as was trade, while construction generally 
showed marked gains. Owing, however, to curtailment of production in auto- 
mobile factories, employment in Windsor and vicinity was at a lower level during 
the greater part of 1927. Table 20 is a record of employment in these cities by 
months since January, 1926. 


20.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Leading Cities, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1926 to December, 1927, with 
yearly averages since 1922. 


Nors.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 
The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1927. Monthly figures for 1924 and 1925 will be found 
at p. 707 of the 1926 Year Book. 


sss). ooV—___er>—=—; 


Years and Months.| Montreal.} Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.) Windsor.) Winnipeg. Mbses 
1922—Average.. 84-9 - 87-0 = = - 91-8 94-2 
te acess. oe 91-5 - 88-5 100-6 89-8 - 88-5 95-3 
1924—Average... 91-8 98-2 85-4 96-1 81-7 - 84-5 99-6 
1925—Average... 93-0 96-9 86-7 94-0 83-6 85-4 86-5 106-3 

1926. 

Jan. Pte Ssivelant:ss 88-2 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 

Lisle MBE pegerace 88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 

Mag 456155 it «+ 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 | 100-5 90-8 107-6 

tS ep een 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3] 102-8 90-7 112-6 


1 Includes other ‘Border Cities’’. 
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20.—Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Leading Cities, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1926 to December, 1927, with 
yearly averages since 1922—concluded. 


Van- 
Years and Months.| Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.] Windsor.1| Winnipeg.| couver. 


1926—concluded. 


IM aie Lee, aren 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
JUNC ap aly eee 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
Julye) I3-sane eee 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
pA Tips ell' emacs ecereareh. 104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
Septal 220), eae 104-6 193-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
Ochs ere er 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
INONe lease: 103°3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
DGG ray Lae serra 100-7 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
Average......... 98-3 98-0 90-2 93-9 94-3 99-9 96-9 115-4 
1927. 
JE aeelehe eae en 92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 
BG Die maraeria bes 93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
Marsal scence e 94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 114-6 
Avr) * dnt geste eee 96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114-9 
ayo ee ean sen 100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 117-2 
ATC THM Saat ae 103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 119-8 
Sits US arsenae 104-9 112-7 97-5 108-2 99-9 83-0 102-0 122-6 
ADE el oe Rees ee: 104°8 115-4 97-6 110-5 101-7 86-1 103-6 120-8 
Soptonslteycs eee, 106-4 118-6 98-9 110-5 98-1 86-5 107-4 118-7 
OGtiag Metter 107-2 120-5 99-7 110-6 98-3 83-3 106-2 119-0 
IN Oval. Serene 108-0 122-5 99-1 106-2 101-0 81-7 105-7 115-2 
Décslennwet hak 107-3 118-6 100-0 101-7 101-9 84-5 108-9 114-0 
Average....... 101-6 110-0 95-7 101-1 97-9 86-6 101-7 116-3 
Relative weight of 
employment by 


cities as at Dec. 
A yt PATH Ae ae 13-9 1:3 12-3 1-2 3°5 1-1 3-4 2-8 


1 Includes other ‘‘Border Cities’. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries.—Employment in the manufacturing division 
showed pronounced expansion during 1927, affording more employment than in 
earlier years of the record. Transportation, mining, logging, services, communica- 
tions, construction and trade were all much more active than in preceding 
years; in the two industries last named employment attained its highest point in 
the record. Table 21 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial 
groups. 


21._Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1926, to December, 1927, with 
yearly averages since 1921. ; 
Nore.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 
The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total 
reported by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1927. Monthly figures for 1924 and 1925 
will be found at p. 708 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Construc- 

Years Manu- Commu-| Trans- | tion and All 
and | facturing.) Logging. | Mining. | nications,| portation.| Main- | Services.| Trade. Indus- 

Months. tenance. tries. 
1921 

Average 81-1 57-1 93-7 105-0 102-0 116-0 100-2 93-4 87-8 
1922 |. 

Aver aee 81-6 47-2 95-2 100-6 105-9 125-1 98-1 91-5 87-9 
192 

Average 89-3 63-3 101-6 102-0 108-6 131-9 105-2 92-8 94-6 
1924 

Average 85-3 64-6 100-7 109-0 107-3 130-8 112-2 93-3 92-3 
1925 


Average 86-0 58-4 95-4 111-1 104-6 138-4 114-2 95-8 92-5 
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21._Index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1926, to December, 1927, with 
yearly averages since 1921—concluded. 


Panes a 2 = Construe- All 
anc eras: Logging. | Mining. ce cl oestod, che d Services.| Trade. Indus- 
Months. t tries. 
enance. 
1926. 
Jan 1. 83-2 71-6 96-5 111-3 103-9 103-3 107-8 102-1 89-6 
Feb. 1. 85-9 80-6 94-1 110-7 101-2 99-5 107-8 98-2 90-7 
Mar. 1. 87-7 77-0 88-9 110-2 100-0 107-0 111-3 96-6 91-5 
April 1. 89-3 43-9 88-4 110-7 101-2 113-7 112-8 96-2 91-4 
May 1. 91-3 40-3 88-9 115-8 102-8 134-6 114-6 97-1 94-3 
June 1. 93-9 53-4 92-3 116-9 110-6 186-7 120-8 97-5 101-0 
Jaly 95-3 44-3 95-4 118-2 111-4 216-8 126-0 98-4 103-7 
Aug. 1. 95-8 35-0 95-4 119-5 111-6 223-4 133-8 99-0 104-2 
Sept. 1. 96-9 37-0 97-2 120-1 113-4 217-6 132-2 98-9 104-9 
Oetn-1: 96-7 45-9 100-4 120-3 116-3 206-8 126-7 101-8 105-2 
Nov. 1. 94-9 55-2 101-8 119-0 113-9 181-3 118-6 104-7 102-8 
Dec. 1. 93-8 77-1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 117-2 109-8 101-1 
Average 92-1 55-2 95-3 116-0 108-0 161-6 119-1 100-8 98-4 
1927. 
Jan. 1. 87-5 75-4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 . 115-8 110-8 94-8 
Feb. 1. 90-7 82-6 99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 95-4 
Mar. 1. 92-2 76-2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116-5 102-0 96-3 
April 1. 93-8 47-5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 96-2 
May 1. 96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 100-6 
June 1. 98-8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 105-9 
July ol? 98-7 38-9 101-9 123-4 118-9 235-1 135-4 106-8 108-4 
Aug. 1. 98-9 37:8 104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 109-2 
Sept. 1. 98-7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 109-7 
Oct. 1. 98-3 53-8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 109-0 
Nov. 1. 97-0 75-6 106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 107-5 
Dec. 1. 96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 106-8 
Average 95-6 60-5 102-3 120-8 111-0 177-6 127-2 108-3 103-4 
Relative 
weight 
by in- 
dustries 
as at 
Dec. 1, 
27s: 53-9 4-8 5-5 2-9 13-2 9-7 1-8 8-2 100-0 


10.—Child Labour Laws. 


In the 1924 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 690-701, appears a short discussion 
of child labour in Canada, followed by a comparative statement of the laws regul- 
ating child labour in the various provinces, including compulsory school attendance 
laws, educational requirements for children entering employment, physical examina- 
tion of children entering employment, minimum ages for work in factories, shops, 
office buildings and mines, hours of labour per day and week, prohibited hours of 
nightwork, prohibited employments and regulations regarding child labour in 
street trades. 


In 1924 the Dominion Government amended the Canada Shipping Act to give 
effect to three draft conventions of the International Labour Conference dealing 
with the employment of children and young persons, viz.:—(1) minimum age for 
the admission of children to employment at sea; (2) minimum age for the admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers; and (3) compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. These amend- 
ments are in force from Jan. 1, 1926. 
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Changes in Child Labour Laws in 1927.—During 1927 a number of changes 
were made in the laws relating to the employment of children. In Nova Scotia 
the minimum age for the employment of boys in metal mines was raised from 12 to 
16. In coal mines the driver of an animal working a windlass or gin must now be at 
least 15 years of age instead of 14 as formerly. The Motor Vehicle Act of the 
Province of Quebec was amended to forbid the issuing of licenses and permits to 
drive motor vehicles to persons between the ages of 18 and 21, unless the written 
consent of the parent or guardian is obtained. The Manitoba Mines Act was 
amended to permit the making of regulations by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
for regulating, among other things, the age and sex of persons employed in mines. 
The Child Welfare Act of the same province was amended to permit a children’s 
aid society, having under its control savings from earnings belonging to a child under 
its care, to invest such earnings in securities in which a trustee is authorized by the 
Manitoba Trustee Act to invest trust funds. In British Columbia amendments 
were made to those sections of the Factories Act which deal with the employment of 
children and young girls. No child under 15 years of age may now be employed in a 
factory except by written permission of the inspector, who must specify the hours 
of employment not exceeding six per day. Formerly the employment of children 
was permitted in the business of fish-canning or fish-curing or in fruit-packing 
during the time of fish runs or in the fruit seasons. Overtime and night work of 
young girls between 15 and 18 years of age in the above-mentioned industries and 
seasons is conditional upon their written consent or that of their parents or guardians. 


14.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada’ appeared at 
pp.704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation”, ‘Co-operative Credit’’, and ‘Producers’ Co-oper- 
ation’. Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but a 
digest of the latest available material on each of these three subdivisions of co- 
operation is included. 

1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 

The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up an adequate reserve fund. In 1909 the Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; 
since October 1909 it has published a monthly, “The Canadian Co-operator’’, from 
which the following statistics showing the gro.ith of consumers’ co-operation in the 
societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.? (Table 22). 


1 The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 2For details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its 
activities, see the 1925 Year Book, pp. 708-9. 
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22.—Statistics of Co-operative Societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-26. 


Nore.—No data for the year 1916. 


Share and Purchase 

Years. | Societies.|Members.| _Loan se Sag sone eee Sales. re dividends 
apital. paid. 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38,460 11,090 53,820 40,882) 347,064 - 22,828 
LOLS sm g 2,605 97,965 19,994 123, 946 85,572} 569,311 36,596 28,235 
LOL tos 12 3,788 143,781 25,070] 168,895 102, 903 789 , 292 44,535 47,338 
1912.... 17 5,000 178,126 31,806 191, 122 172,658} 1,194,065 88,782 67,256 
1913.... 17 5,822 166,051 42,498} 205,300 183,220) 1,424,985 78,399 63, 442 
1914.... 14 5,810} 166,307 36,219 181,867 129,022] 1,133,081 73,490 63,881 
1915; 8 3,239) 148,319 21,118 94,672) 109,911) 657,006 53,270 47,995 
Cy ease 13 4,673] 248,253 27,941 205,899 145,732] 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
1918.... 12 4,746) 301,368 38,257) 252,921) 169,545) 1,488,541) 123,363] 115,969 
1919... 15 6,306] 360,834 47,463] 370,676) 205,222) 2,132,726 156,870] 138,216 
1920.6. 20 7,427, 394,471 40,419} 368,090) 206,625} 1,465,253 165,904 157,424 
121s 14 5,919) 374,996 39,001} 280,968) 243,397) 1,990,765} 154,713) 144,512 
1922.... 12 6,552) 450,996 94,781] 251,855) 286,223] 2,166,196 157,321 138,762 
1923.... uf 4,646] 381,656 97,591 232,294 286,847) 2,249,380) 172,972 140,991 
1924.... 14 7,047} 516,909 94,856] 271,713) 445,071] 2,675,852] 212,493 183,986 
1925.... 16 7,308) 512,808 151,791 351,732} 484,042) 2,792,872 158,140} 118,945 
1926.... 20 7,804) 616,431 208,449} 426,937] 660,930] 3,358,162) 230,525) 165,062 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-oper- 
ative movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In Saskatchewan, 55 co-operative stores 
were reported to be operating in 1925-26, an increase of 6 over 1924-25, while many 
other organizations were carrying on a car-lot business. In other provinces no 
official reports are available. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative League was 
organized to link up the co-operative societies in the province, and a similar organ- 
ization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan an annual conference of 
representatives of co-operative societies has been held since 1923. 


2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation, which has achieved great success, is that which pro- 
vides short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of 
Quebec. In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires’’, or People’s Banks, 
were begun with the establishment by the late Alphonse Desjardins of La Caisse 
Populaire at Lévis. MM. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only 
for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited 
liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments and of 
distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricul- 
tural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash 
prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period 
of depression, to get out of a merchant’s debt and for various other similar purposes. 
The loans, though comprised within the term “short credit”, are for longer periods 
than are usual in ordinary commercial transactions, because agricultural operations 
necessarily extend over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, 
or even 24 months, because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his 
products. 
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At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
lability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 
within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the 
bank, but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger 
loans are made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes; but a portion of 
the loan, capital and interest must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to 
extinguish the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a 
board of from 5 to 9 members. A credit committee of at least three members 
passes on the loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision of tkvee 
members checks loans and value of securities and audits the accounts. The mem- 
bers of these boards give their services gratuitously. 


The following table (Table 23) exhibits the progress of the banks during the 
twelve years 1915 to 1926. The table is compiled from statistics included in sueces- 
sive volumes of the Quebee Year Book. 


23.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-1926. 


Value of 
Banks 3 Sp ee Loans 5 Profits 
Years. Reportins, Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Granted: a Realized: 
No. No. No. No. No. $ $ 
AQIS a enacts 91 23,614 13,696 6,728 8,983 1,483,160 89,893 
MOMG EA dk eerie 2 94 25,028 15,613 6,696 11,201 1,641,258 100, 945. 
OTe a ee te 93 25,669 18,977 7,458 12,741 2,306, 172 148,591 
DOTS Oe etce Ne ecs 98 27,593 20,672 8,056 14,293 2,623,096 180,039 
MOTO ics sips tyereres 100 29,795 23,451 9,148 14,386 3,667,004 238,375 
OL Ose bacasae 113 31,752 26,2388 9,213 15,390 4,341,544 311,323 
LOD acs AMIN ne 100 31,029 30,570 9,219 14,983 1,248,725 352,940 
ORD ree. eee 108 33,166 30,583 8,999 13,367] 2,891,092 334,396 
LO Siren saa 111 82,173 29,771 8,373 12,273] - 3,429,444 354, 804 
MDA re de cncks; oheiex 119 81, 250 30,874 8,414 11,617 3,763,852 398, 976. 
TODD see Soe 122 33,279 83,027 9,384 13,682 3,909, 790 449 531 
Le ee biter, Geet 154 36, 298 87,343 10,418 15, 843 4,496,956 468,034 


Se ee ee Ee eee 


From the. table it will be seen that good progress has been made during the 
twelve-year period. The number of banks reporting increased from 91 in 1915 to. 
154 in 1926, the membership from 23,614 to 36,298, the number of depositors from 
13,696 to 37,343, borrowers from 6,728 to 10,418, the number of loans eranted 
from 8,983 to 15,843, their amount from $1,483,160 to $4,496,956 and the profits 
realized from $89,893 to $468,034. 


3.—Producers’ Co-operation.! 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as is clearly 
shown in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 issue of the Year Book, 
are engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers of the prairies, 
the dairy farmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vegetable growers 
of Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co-operative organiza- 
tions in Canada are found among the grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 


1 See also pp. 712-720 of the 1925 Year Book and pp. 711-713 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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The Wheat Pools.—Particulars regarding the formation of the wheat pools 
of the Prairie Provinces will be found at pp. 712-714 of the 1925 Year Book. The 
recent increase in their membership and business transacted is shown in the following 
table, taken from p. 61 of ‘‘Pooling Alberta’s Wheat”, a publication of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool. i 


24.—Pool Membership, Acreage and Bushels handled by the Wheat Pools of the 
Prairie Provinces, 1924-1927. 


= 


Pool Pool Pool 
Provinces. Member- Acreage. Handling, 
ship. 
No. Acres. Bushels. 

1924-25 Crop Year— 
(OTS AIP: ie oem abc Ae DIG O10 Ob OND ee > DOD RETA CAO BAS Soon 30,711 2,952,890 23,027,442 
Sn cl tee be Pe Ep ae Ae Aine COOOU EE aero nance One ean 9,216 735,866 8,440, 211 
SERS) Anita OG Ty, WR em RayliG Ego SRR EORe cepa GaCObr EOE aaa onion 51,268 7,055,590 50,202,599 
Gaye Les De hn an ceianieece CAI G 91,195 10,744,346 81,670, 252 

1925-26 Crop Year— 
ENT Fear Tecan ate) Rh cv syste cist ye Yot ns eee bo xc eae ze sheV ave ete,3 35,997 3,457,673 45,159,505 
MURAI CO ISSUE See ee are ere tale cdiistajohah cleverevare)'s stersia ai8iee.s's els 14,372 1,058, 182 12,487,859 
RSSICON REIGN Re Me ance vat ncpeentotoanel Ak iciirate ore Sache bos haratavors Gueyere 72,016 9,564, 299 129, 600, 522 
Cote ear ete ae ae Bet AEs cs. 122,385 14,080, 154 187, 247,886 

1926-27 Crop Year— : 

Tyee 6 Sve 2a = 6 ee ee ete eae RY Re Pr 38,460 3,650, 703 44,287,382 
INTER SE lee itr cals ore arash ciate Semin cle oi posieweia aay oS acme a 17,234 1,215,047 16, 208, 625 
SeeRECCLING DG WATIMEAE Sorat vid nes tovoteteke chee) hain atSiaales Slee aie felviclln <toteratetaiels 80,418 10,664,948 119,459,472 
sj Bo} rl ae PR ne a rt AE cle 136, 112 15,530,693 179, 955,479 


| 


12.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of 
Trade.! 


Legislation respecting combinations in restraint of trade is at the present time 
represented in Canada by: (1) the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 (13-14Geo. V, 
c. 9); (2) secs. 496 to 498 of the Criminal Code (R. 8. C., 1906, c. 146); (3) sec. 12 
of the Customs Tariff, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 11); (4) sec. 32 of the Excise Act 
(R. S. 1906, c. 51); and (5) sec. 40 of the Patent Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 23). The 
first-named is the latest legislation on the subject. 


Provisions of the Criminal Code.—The provisions of sections 496 to 498 of the 
Criminal Code were first enacted, in much their present form, in 1889, when the 
Dominion Parliament passed ‘‘An Act for the prevention and suppression of com- 
binations formed in restraint of trade” (52 Vict., c. 41). This legislation followed 
the report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1888 to 
“investigate and report upon alleged combinations in manufactures, trade and 
insurance in Canada”. The 1889 Act was amended in 1892, when the criminal law 
of Canada was consolidated in the Criminal Code (55-56 Vict., c. 29); also in 1899 
(62-63 Vict., c. 46); and in 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 46). In the Revised Statutes of 
1906 the restraint of trade sections of the Code were designated as secs. 496, 497 and 
498. They have not been subject to further amendment, and now read as follows:— + 


“496. A conspiracy in restraint of trade is an agreement between two or | 
more persons to do or procure to be done any unlawful act in restraint of trade. 
55-56 Viet.,¢: 29, s. 516: 

“497, The purposes of a trade union are not, by reason merely that they 
are in restraint of trade, unlawful within the meaning of the last preceding 
section. 55°56-Viet.; ¢: 39, 8-517. 


iContributed by F. A. McGregor, Registrar Combines Investigation Act, Department of Labour. 
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“498. Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a penalty 
not exceeding four thousand dollars and not less than two hundred dollars, 
or to two years’ imprisonment, or, if a corporation, is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding ten thousand dollars, and not less than one thousand dollars, who 
conspires, combines, agrees or arranges with any other person, or with any 
railway, steamship, steamboat or transportation company— 

(a) to unduly limit the facilities for transporting, producing, manufactur- 
ing, supplying, storing or dealing in any article or commodity which 
may be a subject of trade or commerce; or, 

(b) to restrain or injure trade or commerce in relation to any such article 
or commodity; or, 

(c) to unduly prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of 
any such article or commodity, or to unreasonably enhance the price 
thereof; or, 

(d) to unduly prevent or lessen competition in the production, manufac- 
ture, purchase, barter, sale, transportation or supply of any such article 
or commodity or in the price of insurance upon person or property. 

2. Nothing in this section shall be construed to apply to combinations of 


workmen or employees for their own reasonable protection as such workmen or 


employees. 63-64-Vict:;-¢:-46;-8, 3.” 


Customs Tariff Provisions regarding Combines.—Sec. 12 of the Customs Tariff 
became legislation in 1897, and provides that the Governor in Council may com- 
mission a judge to inquire into “any conspiracy, combination, agreement or arrange- 
ment alleged to exist among manufacturers or dealers in any article of commerce to 
unduly promote the advantage of the manufacturers or dealers in such articles at the 
expense of the consumers”. If such a combine is found to exist, the Governor in 
Council “may admit the article free of duty, or so reduce the duty thereon as to give 
to the public the benefit of reasonable competition in the article”. These provisions 
are also embodied in the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, as sec. 23. 


Provisions of the Excise Act.—Sec. 32 of the Excise Act (formerly the Inland 
Revenue Act) was passed in 1904. It provides that manufacturers of goods subject 
to excise duty may not require dealers to sell such manufacturers’ goods to the 
exclusion of goods of a like kind to be obtained from other manufacturers. 


The Patent Act.—Sec. 40 of the Patent Act provides for the forfeiture of a 
patent if the patentee does not meet the reasonable requirements of the public with 
respect to the patented article. Sec. 24 of the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, 
also provides for the revoking of a patent if the patentee makes use of his exclusive 


rights to restrain trade in any respect as outlined in sec. 498 of the Criminal 
Code. 


Former Anti-Combines Legislation.—The anti-combines legislation and regula- 
tions which were passed between the years 1910 and 1923 have since been repealed. 
Briefly reviewed this legislation includes the following :— 

The Combines Investigation Act, 1910, provided machinery for the investiga- 
tion of alleged combines, and the prosecution of such combines as were found to be 
operating against the public interest. The definition of a combine was substantially 
that contained in sec. 498 of the Criminal Code, but different penalties were pro- 
vided. Under this Act applications for investigation could be made to a judge by 
any six citizens. If the judge found reasonabie ground for believing that a combine 
existed, a board of three members would be appointed to conduct the investigation, 
such board to consist of three persons, one nominated by the complainants, one by 

_the parties complained of, and the third to be a judge chosen by the other two. 
The only investigation under this Act related to the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. ‘The board reported in this case that the Act had been violated by an undue 
limiting of competition. Publicity was given to its findings, but no further proceedings 


/ 


_ 


} 
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were taken. This Act was repealed in 1919 when the Combines and Fair Prices 
Act was passed. 

On Nov. 10, 1916 (under authority of the War Measures Act, 1914), an Order- 
in-Council (P. C. 2777) was passed designed to combat the increased cost of living. 
As amended on Nov. 29, 1916, by P. C. 2957, this order provided for the repeal of 
sec. 498, as far as trade in the necessaries of life was concerned, during the existence 
of these special regulations. Any combination to restrain trade or lessen competition 
in or enhance the prices of any necessaries of life was made a criminal offence, the 
qualifying words “unduly” and “unreasonably” being omitted. Other clauses 
were designed to prevent hoarding and excessive profits. Investigations were made 
with respect to several commodities, but no recommendations were submitted for 
legal action against any combine. Amendments to these regulations were made by 
the following Orders in Council:—P. C. 2461, of Oct. 4, 1918; P. C. 3069 of Dec. 11, 
1918. On Aug. 14, 1919, the latest Order in Council was rescinded by P. C. 1722, 
and sec. 498 of the Criminal Code was restored to its original status. 

In 1919 the Combines and Fair Prices Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 45) was enacted, to 
be administered by a Board of Commerce appointed under the Board of Commerce 
Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 37). The former statute repealed the Combines Investigation 
Act of 1910, and provided that prosecutions under sec. 498 of the Criminal Code 
could be undertaken only with the written consent of the Board of Commerce. 
A combine was defined as a merger, trust or monopoly, the control of another business, 
or any agreement, actual or tacit, which limits production, transportation or trade, 
fixes a common price or a resale price, prevents or lessens competition or other- 
wise restrains frade, when the Operation of such combine is to the detriment of the 
public. The Board of Commerce was empowered to investigate complaints and to 
issue orders forbidding acts in pursuance of a combine. Penalties were provided 
for violation of such orders, and recommendations for prosecution might be forwarded 
to the Attorney-General of the province concerned. Other sections of the Act dealt 
with prices. A stated case involving the question of the validity of the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act and the Board of Commerce Act was submitted in 1920 to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. Two questions were submitted to the Court—(1) 
whether the Board of Commerce had lawful authority to make an order prohibiting 
certain retail dealers in the City of Ottawa from charging as profits on sales more 
than a certain percentage of cost described as a fair profit; (2) whether the Board 
had lawful authority to require that the order, when issued, should be made a rule 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. The judges delivered their opinions on June 1, 
1920, but, being equally divided, no judgment was rendered. Appeal was then 
made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and judgment was delivered 
Nov. 11, 1921 (1 A. C. 191). The Privy Council declared the legislation to be wlira 
vires of the Dominion Parliament, as interfering with property and civil rights. 
It was held that the “regulation of trade and commerce’ section of the B.N.A. Act 
could not, by itself and in the absence of any general power possessed by the Domin- 
ion independently of that section, confer capacity on the Dominion to regulate 
particular trades and businesses. 

The Combines Investigation Act of 1923.—The Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, which repealed the legislation of 1919, was assented to on June 18, 1923. Its 
definition of a “combine” is as follows:— 

“The expression ‘combine’ in this Act shall be deemed to have reference 
to such combines immediately hereinafter defined as have operated or are 
likely to operate to the detriment of or against the interest of the public, whether 
consumers, producers or others; and limited as aforesaid, the expression as 
used in this Act shall be deemed to include 
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(1) mergers, trusts and monopolies so called, and 
(2) the relation resulting from the purchase, lease, or other acquisition 
by any person of any control over or interest in the whole or part of the business 
of any other person, and 
(3) any actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement, or combination 
which has or is designed to have the effect of 
(i) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supply- 
ing, storing or dealing; or 
(i) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production; or 
(ui) fixing a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a 
common cost of storage or transportation; or 
(iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental storage or trans- 
portation; or 
(v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling 
within any particular area or district or generally, production, manu- 
facture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, transportation, insurancé 
or supply; or 
(vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce.” 

The statute provides for preliminary inquiry by the Registrar, on application 
by any six British subjects resident in Canada, either on the initiative of the 
Registrar or at the instance of the Minister of Labour, who administers the Act. 
If the preliminary inquiry discloses sufficient evidence to justify further invest- 
igation, this may be conducted by the Registrar or by a special Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor in Council. Full authority is given the Registrar and 
the Commissioner to examine witnesses on oath and compel the production of 
records and documents. 

The remedies provided by the Act are those of pyblicity and penglty. The pro- 
ceedings are conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered by the Minister, but 
the report of any commissioner is required to be published within fifteen days of 
its receipt by the Minister. Any person who is a party or privy to or knowingly 
assists in the formation or operation of a combine is guilty of an indictable offence 
and liable to a penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two years’ imprisonment; or, 
if a corporation, to a fine not exceeding $25,000. Provision is also made in the Act 
for the reduction or removal of the customs duty on any article of commerce, among 
the manufacturers or dealers in which there exists a combine the operation of which 
is facilitated by the tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court may revoke a patent 
if there is evidence to show that the holder of such patent has made use of his ex- 
clusive rights to limit production or restrict or injure trade unduly. 

Cases under the Combines Investigation Act of 1923.—Briefly outlined, the most 
important cases dealt with under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, from the 
date of its enactment, June 13, 1923, to Mar. 31, 1927, are as follows:— 

The investigation by a Commissioner into an alleged combine in the ‘distribu- 
tion of fruit and vegetables in Western Canada, 1924-25. The Commissioner, on 
Feb. 16, 1925, reported the existence of a combine within the meaning of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and sec. 498 of the Criminal Code, and charged members 
of the combine with various forms of fraud. The report was referred to the Attor- 
neys-General of the four western provinces, who agreed to co-operate in a prosecu- 
tion undertaken by the Dominion. Fifty-three defendant companies and individ- 
uals connected with the Nash Shareholders’ Co. of Minneapolis were named in the 
bill of indictment, which contained sixteen counts, including charges of conspiracy 
to take secret profits, rebates and commissions, to defraud their principals, the 
growers, and to make false returns to them while acting as agents; to defraud the 
public, and, by means of fraud, to affect the market price of these products. On 
six of these counts the trial proceeded before a jury, the Hon. Mr. Justice D. A. 
McDonald, of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, presiding. In his charge 
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to the jury, Mr. Justice McDonald stated that the jobber-broker combination 
maintained by the Nash Companies was the main issue in the trial. The trial 
concluded on Mar. 13, 1926, when the jury returned a verdict of guilty on five of 
the six counts against four individuals and four companies. A fine, of $25,000 and 
imprisonment for one day was imposed on each of the four individuals, and a similar 
fine on each of the companies. Appeal against the judgment was entered by the 
defence on the ground that they were improperly convicted and that corporations 
could not be guilty of conspiracy. A counter-appeal against the sentences was 
entered by the Crown, but both appeals were subsequently withdrawn. The Crown 
later dropped the charges under sec. 498 of the Criminal Code, which had been 
traversed to the fall assizes, the defence having applied to have these tried by a 
judge without a jury. 

The inquiry and prosecution have led to remedial measures on behalf of the 
growers of British Columbia. The province of British Columbia has passed an act 
to govern sales on consignment, with a view to the prevention of certain of the evils 
exposed in the Commissioner’s report, and particularly the operation of jobber- 
owned brokerage houses. Similar legislation has been passed by Saskatchewan 
and is under consideration by the other western provinces. Asa result the Nash Co. 
has disposed of its brokerage houses and is now operating solely as a jobbing concern. 

The investigation by a commissioner into an alleged combine among coal dealers 
in Winnipeg and other western cities led to a report, on Feb. 28, 1925, to the effect 
that no combine within the meaning of the Act existed. 

The investigation by the Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act into an 
alleged combine in the marketing of New Brunswick potatoes was followed by a 
report, on June 9, 1925, to the effect that a combine existed. The various agree- 
ments and arrangements between the members of two groups of shippers were 
reported as having the effect of unduly depressing the price to the New Brunswick 
grower of potatoes and injuring the farmers’ co-operative movement. Unfair 
methods of competition were charged, including the payment of bribes to employees 
of competitors, and the interception of cable messages. The report and evidence 
were remitted to the Attorney-General of the Province of New Brunswick, but no 
action was taken as a result. 

An investigation by the Registrar into an alleged combine of bread bakeries 
in Montreal resulted in a finding, on Mar. 26, 1926, that no combine existed within 
the meaning of the Act. 

An investigation by a commissioner into an alleged combine in the distribution 
of fruits and vegetables produced in Ontario was concluded on July 31, 1926. The 
Commissioner reported that in his opinion there had been no contravention of the 
Act, but that the inquiry had disclosed certain marketing conditions and practices 
prejudicial to the interests of growers and consumers. The report was brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities, and as a result remedial legislation was 
enacted by the Ontario Legislature. 

An investigation was conducted by the Registrar into the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association, an organization of wholesale and retail druggists and manufac- 
turers established to fix minimum resale prices of proprietary medicines and toilet 
articles. The first price-list of the association, issued on Aug. 28, 1926, included 
minimum wholesale and retail prices of more than six hundred articles. At that 
time the association was composed of 157 manufacturers, 28 wholesale druggists, 
and 2,732 retail druggists. The Registrar’s report, which was made on Sept. 6, 1926, 
stated that through the operations of the association prices had been enhanced 


and were likely to be further enhanced to a substantial portion of the public, and 
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that the effect of the adoption of fixed margins for all wholesalers and retailers was 
to stereotype the present distributive system and thus to discourage the develop- 
ment of new and more economical methods of merchandising which might make 
possible lower prices to the consumer. These results, together with the means 
adopted to enforce the maintenance of prices, namely a “‘stop-list”’, or the cutting 
off of supplies through the joint action of the whole trade, were considered against 
the public interest and therefore in contravention of the Combines Investigation 
Act. The P. A. T. A. appealed to the Minister of Labour for a new hearing, on the 
ground that they did not have the full opportunity which is contemplated by the 
Combines Investigation Act to present their side of the case. The request was 
granted, and a Commissioner was appointed to conduct a further and more extensive 
investigation. The first sitting of the commission was held on Jan. 7, 1927, and the 
inquiry was not completed before the end of the fiscal year. It may be added that 
the Commissioner’s finding, as contained in his report submitted on Oct. 24, 1927, 
was to the effect that the P. A. T. A. was a combine within the meaning of the Act. 

The above represent the principal cases dealt with under the Combines Invest- 
igation Act, 1923, and the only ones on which reports have been published. Over 
one hundred complaints have been received and dealt with since the enactment 
of the measure. Many of these have related to the basic industries or manufacturing, 
but most have arisen as a result of rapidly changing methods of distribution, the 
development of chain stores, co-operative buying agencies, department stores, 
mail order business, and the growing practice of direct selling. The points involved 
in these cases have included the principles underlying resale price maintenance, 
price-fixing by manufacturers and by distributors, exclusive dealing arrangements, 
withholding of supplies for various reasons, and other methods alleged to be in 
undue restraint of trade and against the public interest. Adjustments have been 
secured in certain instances without recourse to publicity or litigation, where such 
a course was obviously in the public interest. Evidences are many also of the 
restraining effect of the mere existence of the statute and the provision of adequate 
machinery for investigation under it. In this respect, as in the cases which have 
been dealt with by means of negotiation, publicity and prosecution, the Combines 
Investigation Act provides an effective safeguard against combines likely to 
operate to the detriment of the Canadian public. x 4 

NO. 


IL-—WAGES. =~ * 


In this subsection, the material appearing under the headings Wage Rates and 
Minimum Wages has this year been condensed to provide space for a study of the 
wage statistics of the Census of 1921, which have recently been published in Vol. III 
of the Census of that year. 


1.—Wage Rates. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and published in a series of bulletins 
supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was issued in 
March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in most cases 
with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the general 
movement of wage rates; 21 classes of labour are covered in this series back to 
1901, 4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscell- 
aneous factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. The index numbers are based 
upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


WAGE RATES tipi 


The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. ‘The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 
building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. In 1927 
general increases took place in all the six groups included in the average, as well as 
in the other three groups; wage increases in the building trades and on the steam 
railways were the outstanding features of the year. 

The rates of wages and hours of labour of employees on steam railways in Canada 
in recent years are given in Table 2, and comparable figures for earlier years will 
be found at p. 715 of the 1926 Year Book. Wages of employees in coal mines in 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia are given in Table 3. Sample wages 
and hours of labour for miscellaneous factory trades and for unskilled factory labour 
in Canada in recent years will be found at pp. 717-719 of the 1926 Year Book. 
Finally, rates of wages and hours of labour in 1927 in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 4. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1927”, 
published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, 
January, 1928. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wares fon ous Classes of Labour in Canada, 
01-1927. 


Rates of Wages in 1913=100. 


z : a Com- | Miscel- | Logging 
eae Metal ee see a Coal || mon |laneous| and 
Trades. Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. Mining. ey eee mata. 

60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 - - ~ 

64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 - - - 

67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 75+1 85-3 - - - 

—69°7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 - - - 

73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 74:5 86-3 - - - 

76-9 79-8 72-2 75°7 79-3 87-4 - - - 

80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 - - - 

81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 - - ~ 

83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 - - - 

86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 ~ ~ - 

90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 

96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 98-1 97-1 


1Simple average of the six succeeding columns, 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of miner or Pg be of Steam Railways in Canada, 
1927. 


Nors.—The unit for the running trades is 100 miles, except for telegraphers and despatchers, who are 
paid by the month. Maintenance-of-way employees are paid by the day, and car and shop employees by 
the hour. For similar figures for 1920-22 see p. 715 of the 1926 Year Book. 


September, 1923-26. September, 1927. 


Occupations. Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per 
week. week. 
$ $ 
Running Trades!— 
Conductors; PaSsensen eae mentee aiecetd clastic te eels lelaun rer eretet 4-27 2 4-47 2 
Conduetors, freiebity tarOug Dec sn toms sistas siceicins as ele 5-80 3 6-16 3 
Brakemen, Passeugerith vc ae csacsaivis velalsl cisteterereje oss violet eels 2-93 2 3-13 2 
Brakemen, freight, Ghrougsh, oi.) 500.2210 01+ teks -1010 « o\eissiele 4-48 3 4-84 8 
Baggagemen, passenger 3-04 2 3°24 2 
Engineers, passenger........... 5-92-6-92 2 6-16-7-16 2 
Tngineers, ireight. .........-..---< 6-48-8-40 3 6:89-8:76 3 
WIiTEMIEN PASHCUEL. vioysr Seraaivc iaheisitls oe « steleVeloele aie stareralerate 4-32-5-52 2 4-56-5-76 2 
Thageienely marta Ming Metegdas adeD G71 O0UGOED onUOtOOGOrGaC 4-64-6:15 3 5-00-6-51 8 
IBY NUE ee boot BLO eRe AO DOM RAL Qo nme Dp CEST OReE. conan 230-00-238-00} 48 225 -00-252-00 48 
MPelesraphens linc cre tecmsta sure ais teste weit aie ewe eye's gtrastale/ese 117-00-129-00} 48 122-00-134-00} 48 
Maintenance-of-Way-- 
HoremendOn ine). aa qae sae eee eensterdeiainj sete pla tae ears 4-40 48 4-55 48 
Sechion Men) (ONMME) eco iva seve erste eisleteley sie iokerecsyelore sists were 3-044 48 3-20 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
Blacksmiths amete cette ce cc vtctefemate arerarste steyervexetersintacs ater -70 44 74 44 
Boilermakersan-ntiee cs cee soon teenie review eetbicterste -70 44 +74 44 
Machinistsie so. cctrcietteus sete es -70 44 +74 44 
Mouldierat. Sia. e sate stance decir sete -70 44 +74 44 
Carpenters, freight 63 44 67 44 
PRAN GETS  fTOIZ tosis eereetne immerses cee earl ae +63 44 -67 44 
Repairers {reiwlit.<. eecer beeen eee eee ae 63 44 67 44 
(OLE) See ee a OES Peto poe re boone gonetner.cocHh +38 44 +42 44 


cg eee ke a a ek a a te ee 
1 Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 
than above. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of 
Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 
2 Basis of 20 miles per hour. 3 Basis of 12} miles per hour. 4 First year, $2.88. 


3.—Representative Daily Wages of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 
1921-1927. 


Nore.—The hours per day are 8 for all trades, except for 2 classes in Nova Scotia—surface labourers 
and machinists, who work 8} hours a day; previous to 1927, carpenters and blacksmiths worked 8} hours. 
Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work 7 days per week. 


Occupations. Sept., Sept., Sept., Nov.,5 Sept., Sept., Sept., 
j 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorira— 
Contract miners!........... 7°22 5-94 6:84 6:98 6-08 6-25 6-62 
land mmers?s .2 605.21. <1 ic 5-05 4-30 4-30 4-60 4-30 4-15 4-15 
Hoisting engineers.......... 5-15 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 4-15 
TD TIVeLsite ss cache te cele 4-15 3-60 3-60 3-90 3-60 3-60 3-60 
Bratticemen’ 5. nesses 2s a 4-30 3-75 3-75 4-05 3°75 3-65 3-65 
Pum pm eneee. teeebeoes cele 4-55 4-00 4-00 4-30 4-00 3-90 3:90 
Labourers, underground.... 3-90 8°35 3°35 3:65 3-35 3:35 8°35 
Labourers, surface.......... 3-80 3-25 3-25 3-50 3-25 3°25 3-25 
Machinists.<..Sacdec co aes 5-15 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 4-15 
Carpentersa..2e tae sess 4-60 4-00 4-00 4-25 4-00 3°85 3-85 
Blacksmiths.see-ee ee eee 4-85 4-10 4-10 4-35 4-10 4-00 4-00 
ALRERTAS— : 
Contract -minersh: cca oss - 9-57 9-17 10-00 8-46 7:92 7-10 7-74 
Machine miners?............ 8-02 8-02 8-02 7-02 | 5.65-7-00| 5-65.7-00| 5-65-7-00 
and) miners2: 65 <-h oaac 7:50 7-50 7-50 6:56 | 5:00-5-40| 5-00-5-57| 5-00-5-57 
Hoisting engineers.......... 7:39 7°39 7:39 6:47 | 5-50-6-00} 5-50-6-00} 5-50-6-00 
Driversins scree canes 7-21 7-21 7-21 6-31 | 4-70-4-90! 4-70-5-25| 4-70-5-25 
ratticemenrsnesase eee 7:50 7:50 7-50 6:56 | 5-20-5-40! 5:20-5:57! 5-20-5-57 


See next page for notes. 


SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS 


3.—Representative Daily Wages of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 
1921-1927—concluded. 


Occupations. Sept., Sept., Sept., *| Nov., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
1922. 1921. 1923. 1924. 1925. , 1926. 1927. 
ALBERTA—concluded $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PUIHDNION: «oy. . Sa Scie sa alo 6-89 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4-25-4-75| 4-25-4-75| 4:25-4:75 
Labourers, underground.... 6-89 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4-25-4-45| 4-25-4-67| 4-25-4-67 
Labourers, surface.......... 6-58 6-58 6-58 5-76 | 4-00-4-20| 4-00-4-20] 4-00-4-20 
MBREIRISES boone niccs aks ae 8-14 8-14 8-14 7:12 | 4-70-5-50| 4-70-5-77| 4-70-5-77 
MERTBPONUCIE eevee e euc. 8-14 8-14 8-14 7-12 | 5-30-5-50| 5-30-5-77| 5-30-5-77 
Bisckamiths 0... : dee sass 8-14 8-14 8-14 7-12 | 5-30-5-50} 5-30-5-77| 5-30-5-77 
VANCOUVER IsLANDI— 
Contract miners............ 8-10 7:23 7-14 7-09 6-78 6-99 6-76 
Machine miners?............ 5-69 5-48 5-46 5-34 4-81 4-81 4-81 
PARR EUINOLS®. fa. 8c.5 he 8c ne 5-42 5-16 5-13 5-05 4-52 4-52 4-52 
Hoisting engineers.......... 6-23 6-06 6-04 5-92 5-39 5°39 5-39 
MATA MEES) otic bial Seid otto avert?s 4-89 4-65 4-64 4-58 4-13 4-13 4-13 
Bra oticOMeONy.ccscasticc aes 5-23 4-97 4-95 4:87 4-35 4-35 4-35 
PUTADIMLOM nays aa siete wlerete seks 4-65 4-47 4-47 4-38 3:96 3°96 3-96 
Labourers, underground.... 4-71 4-44 4-43 4-36 3-97 3:97 3-97 
Labourers, surface.......... 4-54 4-26 4-23 4-11 3-76 3-76 3°76 
MER.GHIMIBES. JF sy ¢ Seidibey sie 6-29 6-03 6-01 5-95 5-40 5-40 5-40 
Carpenbers.ionnan shales dot 5-69 5-45 5-43 5-37 4-83 4-83 4-83 
BiRekamibhs.:;. occ eens 6-05 5-75 5-72 5-64 5-11 5-11 5-11 


1 Average earnings per day worked on contract. 


per ton, yard, ete. 


field mines in southeastern British Columbia. 


Alberta and British Columbia in Sept. 


2 Minimum rate per day when not working on contract 


3No figures for Chinese employees included. 


4 Including also three Crow’s Nest Pass 
5 Rates for Nov., 1924, are used, as there were disputes in 


4.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 


Canada, 1927, 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-1 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages Hours] Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week.}| hour. | week. 
1. Building $ $ $ $ $ 
Trades— 
Bricklayers... . -90 44 15128 50 1.25 44 1.35 44 1.25 40 
Carpenters..... .60 44 | .65- .75 |44-60 90 44 1.00 44 -933 44 
Electrical 
workers...... .60 44] .65- .75 |44-462 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
Painters. fo.dc0. .60 44 | .60- .75 |44-493| .65- .80 44 85 44 873 44 
Plasterers...... .90 44 }1.00-1.122]44-493 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.25 40 
Plamibers... =... .65 44 | .65— .80 |44-493 1.00 44 1.123 44 1.123|40-44 
Sheet metal 
workers...... 60 44 -70 |44-50 .90 44 90 44 1.00 A4 
Stonecutters.... .80 44 digs) 44 aie: 44 |1.10-1.123 44 |1.00-1.123|40-44 
Labourers...... 35 144-54 | .30- .40 |50-60 | .35- .65 |44-60 | .40- .50 [50-60 .50- .62% 44 
2. Metal Trades- 
Blacksmiths...| .55- .65 |44-50 | .55- .70 144-58 | .55- .65 |44-50 | .60- .80 44-50 | .75- .823 44 
Boilermakers. .} .55- .60 144-50 | .50- .75 |47-58 | .60- .75 |44-48 | .60- .72 50 | .75- .823 44 
Machinists..... 55- .65 144-50 | .50- .75 [44-60 | .50- .70 |44-54 | .60- .70 |44-50 .75- .814 44 
Iron moulders.. .70 48 | .60- .75 |40-55 | .55- .70 |44-54 | .55- .70 |45-50 | .75- 814 44 
3. Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen... . 50 63 51 70 -60 48 58 50 .62 48 
Linemen....... .60 54 wo 60 | .72- .78 44 .90 44 933 44 
Shedmen....... 42 54 | .34— .52 |63- 70} .54- .56 48 | .513-.59 40 | .55- .65 |44-48 
Electricians....| .53- .60 54 | .51- .63 50 | .55- .60 44 .61 40 74 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers.....} .30- .43 .50 335 60 | .45- .55 48 | .36- .51 44 | .514- .56) 44 
per week. per week. per week. per week. per week, 
4, Printing : 
Trades— 
Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, news... 32.00 48 |38.00-42.00 48 43.50 463 45.00 46 48.00 45 
Fema lena S 
machine an 
hand, job.... 30.00 44 36.00 |44-48 |35.20-36.00|44-48 39.60 |44-48 42.00 |44-48 
Pressmen, news 28.00 48 36.00 48 42.50 48 43.75 48 48.00 48 
Pressmen, job.. 30.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 39.60 |44-48 42.00 }44-48 
Bookbinders. . . 35.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 |35.20-42.00|44-48 42.00 {44-48 
Bindery girls... 10.00 48 15.00 48 16.80 48 |12.00-18.00144-48 21.00 144-48 
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2.—Minimum Wages. 


Minimum Wage Acts for the protection of female employees are on the 
statute books of Manitoba, British Columbia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Alberta, while a minimum wage law for male employees was 
enacted in British Columbia in 1925. These laws are administered by Minimum 
Wage Boards, except in Nova Scotia, where no Board has as yet been appointed. 
Details regarding provisions for learners and minors, regarding hours of labour, 
trades conferences and minimum wage boards, were given at pp. 721-724 of the 
1926 Year Book, together with a table of minimum weekly wages for experienced 
female adults in different provinces and localities. It need only be added that in 
Quebec a minimum weekly wage of from $9 to $12 has been inaugurated in printing 
and book-binding establishments, while in Saskatchewan a minimum wage of $15 
has been fixed in beauty parlours and barber shops. 

A statement regarding the legislation of British Columbia providing for mini- 
mum wages for male employees appeared at p. 724 of the 1926 Year Book. 


3.—Wages Statistics of the Census of 1921. 


At the census of June 1, 1921, statistics were secured of employees and earnings. 
For the purposes of the census, an ‘‘employee” was defined as “‘a person who works 
for salary or wages, whether he be the general manager of a bank, railway or manu- 
facturing establishment, or only a day labourer’”’. All such persons were considered 
for the purposes of this investigation as ‘“‘wage-earners’’. 

Other questions asked in this part of the census had to do with employment 
and unemployment. ‘‘imployees’’ were asked to state their “total earnings in 
the past 12 months’, 7.e., since June 1, 1920. They were also asked whether they 
were out of work on June 1, 1921, and the number of weeks unemployed since 
June 1, 1920. 

The information gained from the answers to the above questions has now been 
compiled for cities of 30,000 population and over, and is published in Part 2 of 
Vol. III of the Census of 1921, pp. xv—xxiii of the introduction to this volume 
supplying a valuable commentary on the information published at pp. 123-551. 
Three tables based on this information have been selected for publication in 
the Year Book, and are accompanied by interpretative text. Table 5 gives the 
average wages paid in fifteen cities to male and female wage-earners in 1911 
and 1921 respectively. Average wages paid to male and female wage-earners per 
week worked in specified occupations in the leading cities are shown in Table 6 
for the census year ended May 31, 1921. Finally, numbers of wage-earners and of 
weeks worked, together with average wages per week worked in 1921 in the nine 
chief occupational groups in the fifteen leading cities, are shown in Table 7. 

Wages and Wage-earners in Cities of 30,000 Population and over, 1911 
and 1921.—Table 5 shows for the fifteen largest cities the number of wage-earners 
by sex and their average earnings for the census years 1911 and 1921, respectively. 
The statistics include persons working for salaries and wages, but exclude employers 
and those working on their own account. 

There is probably a tendency for the stated earnings to be lower than those 
actually received, especially in the case of wage-earners paid by the day or week. 
It is also likely that there is considerably more accuracy in the earned incomes 
reported by salaried workers whose remuneration is based upon yearly or monthly 
rates than in the case of the wage-earners, who are generally paid by the day, the 
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hour or the week, and among whom there is ordinarily a large labour turnover. 
Furthermore, the worker may not have been constantly employed in the occupation 
which he reported on the census schedule. 


Wage-earners.—The number of wage-earners in the cities of 30,000 population 
and over increased during the years between 1911 and 1921 at a higher rate than 
the general population, except in Hamilton, Vancouver and Victoria. The dis- 
parity in these rates is especially marked in Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton and 
Calgary; as women workers showed a considerably greater proportion of increase 
than was noted among males, it may be assumed that the growth was largely in 
female labour. This was particularly noteworthy in Edmonton, where the number 
of female wage-earners advanced by 212-1 p.c. and of male workers by 139-6 p.c. 
during the decade, as compared with gains of 114-3 and 69-8 p.c. in the female 
and the male population respectively. 

Of the three cities in which the number of employed persons increased at a 
lower rate than did the general population, Hamilton showed a gain in the latter 
of 39-3 p.c. (males by 33-6 p.c. and females by 45-3 p.c.), while wage-earners 
increased by 37-7 p.c. on the whole (males by 33-2 p.c. and females by 51-0 p.c.). 
In Victoria, there was a greater gain in the general male population than in the 
male wage-earners, possibly due in part to its popularity as a place of residence for 
retired persons. The total female population increased by 48-1 p.c. and women 
employees by 131-9 p.c.; the latter, however, numbered only 2,393 in 1921. Van- 
couver, alone of the 15 cities, showed an absolute reduction between 1911 and 
1921 in the number of employed males, from 34,168 to 33,287; a discussion of this 
fact requires additional data from the census of occupied persons not available 
at the time of writing, but the growth of the residential cities in the immediate 
vicinity of Vancouver probably accounts for the discrepancy, since the census was 
taken at the homes of the people, and not at their place of employment. 

Without exception, the number of female wage-earners increased in a greater 
ratio than did the males, among whom there was a range between 0-4 p.c. of in- 
crease in Regina and 139-6 p.c. in Edmonton, while the women workers showed 
gains varying between 20-2 p.c. in Saint John and 212-1 p.c. in Edmonton. Van- 
couver, in which the men employees declined between 1911 and 1921 by 2:6 p.c., 
reported an increase of 76-9 p.c. in female wage-earners. 


Earnings.—In the wake of higher commodity prices, earnings in the larger 
cities increased, on the average, very considerably between 1911 and 1921; had the 
census been taken before the post-war depression set in, the increase over 1911 would 
doubtless have been higher. The most noteworthy advances of 108-4 and 98-3 
p.c. in male earnings between 1911 and 1921 were in Halifax and London, respect- 
ively, while the smallest gains of 39-3 and 38-6 p.c. in average wages were recorded 
in Vancouver and Victoria, respectively, where the number of wage-earners showed 
little change during the decade. 

The lowest mean yearly earnings in the census of 1921 were reported in Saint 
John and Victoria; in the latter the number ef weeks worked was below the general 
level for the cities of 30,000 population and over. This factor also affected the 
situation in Vancouver, where the average earnings, at $1,094.69, were only slightly 
higher than in the smaller city of Halifax situated in the East, where the cost of 
living is popularly supposed to be lower than in the West. Considerable numbers 
of Orientals employed both in manufactures and as male domestics accounted to a 
considerable extent for the comparatively low mean in Vancouver. Regina 
registered the highest average wage of $1,438.61, Windsor taking second place with 
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$1,365.32; the influence of conditions in the United States upon those in the 
Border Cities is reflected in the Windsor mean, where there also entered the factor 
of comparatively high wages in the automobile industry, associated, however, with 
interrupted employment. In Regina, on the contrary, the average of weeks worked 
was high, partly because it is the seat of the Provincial Government and partly 
because Regina is one of the chief distributing cities in Saskatchewan. 

The high average in Ottawa was mainly due to the large proportion of clerical 
workers steadily employed by the Dominion Government and also of professional 
workers, who as salaried civil servants reported their earnings, while those of persons 
in similar callings in other cities would not so frequently be included, as they would 
more generally be in the working-on-own-account or employer classes. In Montreal 
and Toronto the means were $1,093.65 and $1,261.90, respectively, while the 
average of weeks worked was slightly higher in the latter. The industrial distri- 
bution in these two cities was somewhat similar, except that in Toronto workers in 
manufactures, trade, professional service and public administration formed rather 
larger proportions of the whole than in Montreal, while in the latter, the percentages 
of employees in the construction, transportation and unspecified industries and of 
labourers were higher than in Toronto. The younger wage-earners in Montreal 
formed a greater proportion of the total than was the case in Toronto, where their 
average wages were higher, as was, in fact, the case in every age-group. 

With only three exceptions, Quebec, London and Regina, the average wages of 
women workers in 1921 showed a greater increase over the 1911 average than did the 
average earnings of male employees; these three centres also registered in 1921 a 
smaller proportion between female and male earnings than in 1911. The slight 
falling-off in the latter comparison was probably due in Quebec and Regina to a 
decline in the proportion of teachers to the total female workers. In Quebec, 
women’s wages on the average were nearly 39 p.c. of the male earnings in 1921, a 
proportion that rose to 67.1 p.c. in Vancouver, in which, with Windsor and Victoria, 
were reported the smallest percentages of female employees. In 1911, the range was 
between 39.4 p.c. in Quebec and 65.6 p.c. in Vancouver. The increasing value of 
women’s contributions to the industrial and business worlds is clearly seen in these 
statistics, which show that where in 1911 only seven of the 15 cities reported 
female earnings as being 50 p.c. or more of the average for men, in 1921 12 
reported this proportion. 

The lowest average wage for females was reported in Quebec, with only $403.74; 
this city, which also recorded a rather low rate for males, had an unusually large 
proportion of female domestic workers, whose board and lodging would in many 
cases be an important but unstated part of their earnings. Furthermore, the 
educational and other institutions of Quebec are to a considerable extent staffed by 
members of religious orders, who, as such, receive only nominal remuneration for 
their services; this tends to reduce the average earnings, particularly of women 
workers, in Quebec city and Montreal, since many of the more highly paid female 
employees generally come in the professional classes. 

The highest earnings, on the average, were in Windsor and Regina; as already 
mentioned, in the case of male employees the proximity of the Canadian “Border 
Cities” to Detroit probably tended to raise the average, while the clerical occupations 
claimed a greater number of female workers than did any other single class. In 
Regina, there was also a larger than usual proportion of employees in the clerical 
and professional groups, partly owing to that city being the provincial capital. 

The average earnings of females in Montreal were $585.99, an increase of 79 pics 
over the 1911 mean. In Toronto, they were $728.26, or 105 p.c. higher than in the 
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preceding census year. The wages of women in the latter city formed a rather 
larger proportion of the average male earnings than was the case in Montreal, 
where the percentage of younger workers was greater than in Toronto. The indus- 
trial distribution varied in these two cities, Montreal reporting a higher proportion 
of wage-earners in manufacturing and domestic work, and Toronto a greater percent- 
age of workers in trade, professional service and clerical occupations. 


5.—Total Number of Wage Earners and Average Yearly Earnings in the Census 
Years 1911 and 1921, in Cities of 30,000 Population and Over. 


Male Wage Earners. Female Wage Earners. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 
Cities, —_ 
No. of | Average | No. of | Average | No.of | Average | No.of | Average 
wage yearly wage yearly wage yearly wage yearly 
earners. | earnings. | earners. | earnings. | earners. | earnings. | earners. | earnings. 
$ $ $ $ 
Haliax. .its0 ee.) - 10,549 518.94 13,905} 1,081.58 3,326 237.88 4,895 540.27 
Saint John......... 9,952 520.13 PIRIS5 970.77 3,022 243.81 3,633 507.86 
WHERCC. 2. cars ieicterans 15,659 584.42 19,911] 1,036.42 5,062 230.21 7,019 403.74 
Moritreal 255 4ic0..2 + 111, 249 667.48] 147,424) 1,093.65 29, 669 327.36 49,642 585.99 
GER WA se creis araconars. 5 19,491 736.66 24,915) 1,351.37 6,906 333.70 11,525 692.10 
POTONLOS se. s,<8 99,299 687.64; 131,991} 1,261.90 35,154 355.07 53,452 728.26 
Hamiultons. <2. ..4 23,559 618.91 31,374] 1,149.78 6,453 313.25 9,745 588.34 
PORAONM fe)-.cc. oor. 11,328 613.62 15,000} 1,216.51 4,061 303.69 5,445 597.39 
WindsOre bextes/2%-; 1 1 10,753] 1,365.32 1 1 2,495 824.86 
Winnipeg.......... 35,405 855.31 46,223] 1,374.22 8,239 444.94 15,706 755.45 
Regina: Bewe sss: 8,735 822.30 8,772| 1,438.61 1,074 500.28 3,018 824.06 
Edmonton......... 5,446 854.65 13,050} 1,311.04 1,170 421.71 3,651 769.24 
Calan yn vec ss 9,927 850.92 15,778] 1,348.89 1,604 452.18 4,512 789.31 
Vancouver......... 34,168 785.86 33,287) 1,094.69 4,620 498.53 8,178 726.05 
IMICUOLID vee iors os) ole 9,929 739.14 10,213} 1,024.79 1,03: 484.79 2,393 688.04 


iStatistics for Windsor not available, since its population in 1911 was less than 20,000, which was then 
the minimum. 


Weekly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners in Specified Occu- 
pations, in Cities of 90,000 Population and over, 1921.—In Table 6 are given 
the earnings of men and women employees per week worked in specified occupations 
in certain of the more populous cities. The occupations selected employ a fairly 
large, though varying, number of workers in the different centres. 

One of the more noteworthy facts of this table is that male workers recorded 
much higher earnings than females in the same callings; however, since occupational 
terminology is not precise, workers placed in the same category are not necessarily 
engaged in similar work, nor in work requiring the same skill, experience or effort. 
Another important factor in the marked variation is, of course, the difference in the 
ages of the sexes, the median age of the occupied male being considerably higher 
than that of the female wage-earner. In general, women’s earnings advance to a 
higher proportion of the men’s from East to West, in the 15 listed occupations 
common to the sexes. For instance, female earnings in seven callings in Quebec 
were less than 50 p.c. of men’s, in an equal number they varied between 50 and 60 
p.c., and in only one case were over 60 p.c. In Vancouver, only two received less 
than half the wages of males in the same category, two were in the 50-60 p.c., six 
in the 60-70 p.c. and three in the 70-80 p.c. classes, while one each was reported in 
the 80-90 p.c. and 90-100 p.c. groups. 

Almost without exception, male workers in trades which on the whole are 
strongly organized, earned higher incomes than those in occupations not so unionized ; 
with this must be associated the equally important fact that these are the callings 
in which a lengthy period of training is required, together with more than ordinary 
skill and intelligence. The most outstanding and best known examples are the run- 
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ning trades of the railways, workers in this category being generally better paid 
than any other non-professional class. 

Since bricklayers’ rates were quoted at 90c to $1.00 per hour for a week of 44-50 
hours in Montreal and at $1.00 per hour for a 44-hour week in Toronto during 1921, 
it is surprising to find that their earnings only averaged $26.95 and $29.34 per week, 
respectively. The explanation of these discrepancies and those in similar cases lies 
in several facts—one, that there was probably a tendency to understate earnings, 
particularly in the seasonal industries, another that a worker was not necessarily 
employed throughout the year (or during the time he was working) in the occupation 
given on his census schedule, and a third, that many employed persons commonly 
work less than the accepted number of hours per day, or days per week. The last 
is an especially important factor during periods of depression, such.as existed when 
the 1921 census was taken. 

Of the few classes of male professional workers whose earned incomes are shown 
in the table, educationalists appeared, on the whole, to be the most highly paid. The 
low average earnings in this class and in that of clergymen in Quebec and Montreal 
were due to the fact that a large proportion of these workers were members of religious 
orders and therefore received only nominal .remuneration for their services. 

With few exceptions, women were better paid in Western than in Eastern 
centres; the highest average earnings, however, were those of teachers in Winnipeg 
and Toronto, $25.04 and $24.89, respectively. Since the statistics of nurses and 
nurses-in-training were combined, it is impossible to say how the earnings of the 
former would have compared with salaries of teachers. The lowest female wages 
were those in Quebec of $4.77 and $5.12, paid domestic servants and biscuit and 
confectionery workers respectively; the former would also in many cases receive 
their board and lodging, the value of which does not appear in their stated wages. 


6.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners per Week worked in Selected 
Occupations, in Cities of 90,000 Population and over, census year, 1921. 


MALES. 
Van- 
Occupations. Quebec. | Montreal.| Ottawa. | Toronto. |Hamilton.} Winnipeg.| couver. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Barbers and hairdressers..... 18-35 20.34 21-70 23°12 21-88 23-54 23-77 
Biscuit and confectionery ma- 

KROrSos 5 sft ee ee ees 14-99 19-40 22-13 23-83 22-08 26-47 19-87 
BIRCksmithscse scene etme. 23-71 25-14 24-03 24-84 25-77 27-09 26-12 
Boiler and engine makers.... 23-77 28-39 29-56 26-91 23-48 25-06 30-25 
BOOKbINGerS Meee ee ee 17-01 26-19 30-18 27-48 27-18 30-57 32-78 
Boot and shoe makers........ 18-72 19-53 19-63 22-92 22-09 20-21 23-11 
Brakemen and trainmen...... 29-62 30-59 31-13 31-08 31-95 34-80 32-88 
Brass and copper workers..... 15-92 26°51 36-76 24-63 21-80 21-61 26-66 
Bricklayers and masons...... 23-44 26-95 29-97 29-34 30°51 31-78 25-73 
IBUCCHERS-er nem ows ice oe - 22-38 - 23-88 22-63 25-08 23-02 
Cabinet and furniture makers. 19-75 25-67 22°73 26°17 24-47 26-92 25-44 
Canners and curers, meat..... 16-15 22-54 21-64 22-93 25-06 25-95 21-20 
@arshuilders re scsi 26°85 27-69 26-52 26-65 25-44 27-40 22-32 
Carpenters eases cnt ee 24-21 25-47 26-91 27-80 26-40 28-53 27-09 
@haniteurs ae va ye yeh sate 19-61 22-75 20-63 22-12 21-03 24-02 22-99 
Clereyvmen see es conse 13-84 19-58 36-92 40-69 32-49 35-97 31-27 
Clerks, oftices an. do eee ek 22-93 24-28 28-23 25-71 24-36 27-97 27-03 

Federal and provincial gov- 

CPNMENtA A meas eee 25-77 26-44 30-29 27-32 26-15 28-55 28-70 
Municipal government...... 22-77 25-94 29-20 29-03 26-53 30-49 29-98 
‘Allothert ee.crteen meee. 21-72 23-97 23-71 25-32 24-10 27°83 26-70 

Clothing factory employees, 

Mish cera ae ee 16-49 24-65 24-72 25-95 25-27 27-90 20-06 
Conductors and motormen 

(street railway) '..+.. scse. 24-98 27-71 26-78 26-58 25-73 25-84 28-67 
Conductors (steam railway).. 37-11 37-18 42-29 35-99 39-83 44-88 40-91 
Eiducationalists.......s00+.0.s+ 15-74 25-89 87-94 48-00 44-11 45-74 44.03 
MMectriClanss.cee Gnomon. 23-28 25-57 29-16 27-22 27-01 30-12 29-21 
Engineers, professional........ 34-45 41-55 45-34 42-09 42-64 44.43 36°87 


Foundry and machine shop 
employees’ e..nchcse ses ten ee 22-638 26-68 25-37 25-66 26-05 27-48 26-10 
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6.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners per week worked in Selected 
Occupations, in Cities of 90,000 Population and over, census 
year, 1921—concluded. 


MALES—concluded. 
é Van- 
Occupations. Quebec. | Montreal.) Ottawa. | Toronto. |Hamilton.|Winnipeg.} couver. 
j $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

MMGTT ER oe sie sicfeuic ccaive-cs ts,0 0 ne 21-34 23-18 28-81 26-70 31-44 29-69 26-35 
Garage repairmen............ 18-70 22-70 22-89 24-29 24-05 25-10 23-96 
TEarnGss WAKE. csc keen es 18-70 21-57 20-26 23-35 21-01 24-56 24-27 
Janitors and sextons.......... 16-67 18-01 18-61 20-52 18-99 21-30 18-62 
RS OUNGE Sisto e ees desi tee eo loako 16-77 18-85 19-04 20-28 19-77 20-86 15-57 
Laundry workers............. 15-09 12-24 13-59 13-61 12-33 13-89 11-60 
Linemen, telegraph and tele- 

so Si Nee Bee oes eae 28-48 27-86 28-21 29-25 25-70 32-73 31-08 
Lithographers............s5: - 27-59 82-52 30-29 27-65 32-03 28-99 
Locomotive engineers........ 42-43 38-23 46-33 42-59 42-54 46-20 41-31 
Locomotive firemen.......... 31-08 29-30 32-19 30-74 29-65 32-77 28-89 
Machinists and millwrights... 21-65 26-65 27-29 26-35 26-02 27-63 28-12 
Musical instrument makers... 21-87 23-92 23-47 25-25 27-27 23-72 24-29 
PPB IILEE SN EUC. coe ek ccc + cakes 21-02 23-97 24-65 24-60 22 +26 26°30 25-06 
Pattern and model makers... - 29-00 29-85 28-67 28-59 30-41 28-70 
Plasterers and lathers........ 22-80 24-28 30-01 27-31 26-67 30-12 24-36 
IPHIMSTSGOPS he eae ele Soot 20-84 25-35 26-48 27-14 28-07 30-13 26-78 
Remtbers: Ct s.0-s.i56 as cts’ 21-87 26-08 33-33 29-19 28-77 31-85 29-08 
Roofers and slaters........... 22-36 23-45 23-06 24-23 28-10 24-55 24-95 
Rubber goods makers........ 26-70 20-72 28-40 23-21 29-86 50-84 43-58 
Sales arIGI. A eats e aiccns Sisco 18-28 20-81 22-11 25-53 24-29 27-58 24-61 
Servants. M66. sess casccuee 11-99 13-89 14-48 15-13 13-13 15-40 10-30 
Teamsters and drivers....... 17-38 19-22 19-30 22-32 21-82 23-90 23-56 
MPR BLOTEOML hac ccas ces «tee uces 18-20 23-38 25-51 23-33 23-26 27°31 26-99 
Tobacco factory employees... 16-65 18-32 - 21-62 19-38 34-27 24-74 
PEGOLIBAK OTS, CLES cwhaicrs nie sic as = 26-97 29-42 26°57 26-04 27°67 21-07 
PV EDEL SIM cote te oecais ecco ereiste: «rss 13-67 16-34 15-03 15-90 15-57 16-38 17-80 
Woodworkers and turners..... 31-70 24-93 20-48 1° 25-29 23-88 28-85 23-74 

FEMALES. 

Biscuit and confectionery ma- | 

BORE etme icles Ses ee eae ee 5-12 8-79 9-36 11-28 10-71 11-15 13-10 
Bookbinders 7-47 11-70 11-98 14-02 11-52 12-37 15-00 
Boot and shoe makers........ 8-62 11-17 - 15-46 11-76 - 16-95 
Box and basket makers....... 5-32 9-39 - 12-10 10-69 11-66 10-80 
Broom and brush makers..... - 11-87 - 12-74 10-39 - 11-54 
@lerks} office... 6.2. ce) .tec 12-60 16-49 17-44 17-72 15-25 19-02 18-31 

Federal and provincial gov- 

GrMIMOnterc 0 scan eco 15-05 17-55 18-44 18-66 17-42 20-74 19-47 
Municipal government...... 15-06 15-30 18-03 19-92 14-33 22-48 21-47 
RUM ORNET ES cae oe so heln ete od 12-24 16-47 15-09 17-65 15-22 18-87 18-20 

Clothing factory employees. . 8-14 12-00 11-62 14-49 11-84 13-79 14-77 
Domestic and personal service 5-33 7-74 6-70 8-94 7-94 9-04 10-37 
Attendants and guards..... 8-37 6-73 9-50 10-84 12-52 11-05 13-43 
Charworkers and cleaners. . 7-49 9-25 8-55 10-17 8-63 10-08 11-22 
Wookset Pores. cick Mee cee 6-23 9-99 9-13 9-82 9-29 10-19 13-26 
Housekeepers, etc.......... 7-07 8-95 7-98 9-34 7-73 10-14 10-63 
Laundry workers........... 7-07 10-32 8-96 11-88 10-77 11-52 11-46 
DICE VAN E55 ll: O88 sresa; siansim erste 52> 4-77 6-82 5-88 7-92 7-35 7-83 8-60 
7-22 9-95 8-01 10-69 8-23 9-98 12-00 
9-50 12-40 9-32 13-26 8-88 11-73 13-45 
8-91 12-49 10-81 15-09 11-07 14-15 14-02 
Electrical supply makers..... - 11-20 - 12-88 11-51 14-15 - 
Factory employees, n.e.s..... 8-52 10-68 - 13-53 11-27 12-55 14-12 
IE TICNS eee cine fe ccs aides ae 8-53 13-67 10-69 17-03 13-74 15-71 16-83 
Marlismers State. | tteaciacce. eae 8-85 12-42 13-51 16-08 12-91 16-84 17-68 
Nurses and nurses-in-training. 8-50 11-52 9-87 15-84 9-84 12-16 9-12 
Operators, telephone.......... 13-30 15-35 14-31 15-63 12-71 16-77 15-54 
Operators, telegraph.......... 17-36 19-52 20-25 21-15 18-25 20-91 22-45 
Paper box, bag, etc., makers.. 6-17 8-99 8-86 11-78 10-97 12-15 22-49 
Printers, compositors, etc..... 12-19 14-64 12-45 17-42 16-59 18-08 12-89 
Rubber goods makers........ - 10-26 - 12-67 10-03 - - 
Saleswomenats cs. tenes eens 9-53 12-18 11-24 14-57 11-81 15-16 14-40 
TRAUOLERSOS payaso 5s dale p cse.s'00 8-01 16-62 12:41 18-09 14-41 15-37 17-15 
PT OHOUOUB Wars oe he nis eee oe le 8-78 14-80 21-69 24-89 21-09 25-04 23-62 
Textile workers. 266 sic 6 cies" 10-25 11-03 7-86 13-44 10-95 11-74 13-92 
Cotton factory employees, 

ROGr. ates alecuaner ose ss - 10-73 - 13-77 9-99 = = 
SIOINNOTS . Th. 6 60 Ae etnin= 0 a7 = 10-94 - 13-37 9-88 - = 
Weavers, n.e.s....... - 12-25 - 14-46 12-56 = - 


Woollen facto loyees, 
“aoa 11-00 . 13-12 11-33 12-7 13-33 


n.e ES 
Wnspecitied iiss os. 2 dees ne 10-25 10-10 7-86 13-28 10-94 11-54 14-83 
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Wage-Earners, Earnings and Weeks of Employment.—In Table 7 are 
shown for the 15 largest cities statistics of male wage-earners, average earnings and 
average number of weeks worked in the census year ended May 31, 1921, in the 
nine leading industrial groups dealt with below. 


Manufactures.—Approximately 70 p.c. of the total male wage-earners re- 
ported in manufacturing in cities of 30,000 population and over, were resident in the © 
three cities of Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, where 28-0 p.c., 29-8 p.c., and 47-7 
p.c., respectively, of the total male employees were engaged in this industry. The 
proportion was highest in Hamilton and lowest in Regina and Halifax, where manu- 
facturing employees constituted only 10-9 p.c. and 11-4 p.c. respectively of the 
total male wage-earners. 


The highest average earnings per week worked were in Regina, Windsor and 
Winnipeg, but the numbers there employed were comparatively small. Toronto, 
Hamilton and Montreal mean wages held sixth, tenth and twelfth places, respectively, 
among the 15 centres, so that in general there appears a tendency for the scale of 
earned incomes to be in inverse ratio to the number employed; this is probably 
partly due to the great number of labourers and semi-skilled operatives employed 
in large-scale operations. Furthermore, in addition to a comparatively low wage 
per week worked, the number of weeks of employment was less in the three chief 
manufacturing centres than in many other cities. In Windsor, however, where the 
average earnings were high, there was less employment than in 12 of the 15 
cities, only Victoria and Vancouver reporting a smaller average in 1921. 


Construction.—Workers in this industry generally appeared in a more constant 
ratio to total wage-earners than was found in other divisions. Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, with the greatest absolute number of such employees, 
showed proportions of 11-9 p.c., 9-4 p.c., 9-0 p.c. and 9-5 p.c., respectively, to the 
city totals. The exceptionally high percentage of 19-8 in Halifax was probably a 
result of the rebuilding program following the explosion of December, 1917, 
while it is also noteworthy that over a third of the total employees reported in 
construction in that city were engaged in shipbuilding. 


In Quebec alone was the mean wage higher than in manufacturing, in which 
employment was generally more regular, the difference between these two industries 
in number of weeks worked varying from two in Montreal to almost six in Regina, 
in favour of factory operatives. The highest weekly earnings were in Windsor, 
but there the 1,398 men in this industry reported, on the average, only 39-4 weeks’ 
work in the census year, or little more than three-fourths of the year. 


Transportation.—In this group also, the number employed was greatest in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, in the order named; in view of 
Montreal’s position as a leading port and railroad centre, it is noteworthy that the 
proportion of workers engaged in transportation was highest in Winnipeg—17-2 
p.c. of the total male wage-earners. The ratio was also large in Halifax, Saint John, 
Calgary and Edmonton. The greatest average earnings were in Winnipeg and 
Regina, while those centres in which water transportation and ’longshore work 
were important factors, generally showed comparatively low wages; these, however, 
do not appear to be so closely associated with unusually irregular employment as 
might have been expected. The number of weeks worked was fairly high throughout 
the transportation group, in most cases exceeding the averages in manufactures and 
construction. 
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Trade.—Toronto reported the largest number engaged in this industry, in 
which 20,344 men there earned their living; this was 15-4 p.c. of the total male 
wage-earners in the city. The proportion in Montreal was 13-3 p.c., while, owing 
to their position as distributors to immense farming areas, the largest percentages 
of 16-6 and 18-3 were in Regina and Winnipeg. 


The highest mean wages were in Winnipeg and Calgary, of slightly over $33 
per week, which compare favourably with those in all other groups in the same 
cities except the professional, and in the former, the transportation group. Between 
the earnings in Quebec, where wages were lowest, and these two western cities, 
there was a difference of $11 per week. The average of weeks worked, however, 
was slightly greater in Quebec. 


Public Administration.—The cities recording most male wage-earners in ~ 
governmental work were, in order, Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, but the last- 
named, with 27-7 p.c. of the local male workers employed in the public service, had 
the highest proportion so engaged. Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, reported 
the second highest percentage of 16-3. Toronto, as the seat of the Ontario govern- 
ment, in addition to being the second most populous city, might be expected to 
employ more governmental workers than Montreal, but there were only 834 more 
male public servants in the former than the latter, while the proportions to the 
total were 5-3 p.c. in Montreal and 6-6 p.c. in Toronto. There were, however, 
twice as many females classified in the public administration group in Toronto as in 
Montreal, where these numbered only 402 in 1921. 


Earnings were highest in Windsor and Ottawa, and lowest in Halifax and 
Quebec, the latter two of which are provincial capitals. Except in Halifax and 
Regina, earnings were uniformly higher than in manufacturing; with the single 
exception of Regina, they were also larger than in construction, while in only six 
cities were employees in the public service paid less, on the average, than those in 
trade. As would be expected, employment in this division showed greater regu- 
larity than in any other, a mean of over 50 weeks being reported by wage-earners in 
11 of the 15 cities, while in each of the remaining four the average was rather better 
than 49. 


Professional.—The number of wage-earners reported in this group was con- 
siderably higher in Toronto than in any other city, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver taking second, third and fourth places, respectively. The proportion of pro- 
fessional workers to the total, however, was highest in Victoria, Edmonton and 
Ottawa, and lowest in Windsor, Saint John, Hamilton and Montreal. The greatest 
average earnings were in Ottawa, Windsor and Winnipeg, while Quebec, Saint John 
and Montreal reported the smallest. It should again be mentioned that these 
statistics apply only to persons whose names appear on payrolls, and that as a large 
proportion of professional workers come under the working-on-own-account class, 
they are not included in this tabulation. Except in Vancouver and Victoria, a high 
average of weeks of employment was reported. 


Domestic and Personal.—The greatest number of male domestic and personal 
workers per 100 wage-earners was in the western cities, particularly in Victoria and 
Vancouver, which reported proportions of 11-7 and 10-0, respectively. These 
percentages contrast with the lowest rates of 2-7 and 2-9 in Windsor and Hamilton, 
respectively. The former recorded the greatest average wage of $23.88, due to 
the comparatively high wages of barbers, janitors and sextons. Victoria’s mean 
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was only $13.73; in that city there was an unusually large proportion of male 
cooks and domestic servants, many of whom were probably Orientals. In some 
cases, the board, lodging and uniform of workers would also form part of the con- 
ditions of employment. The average number of weeks worked was fairly high in 
this group. 


Clerks.—This classification includes clerical workers in all industries except 
public administration. Some 55 p.c. of the total for 15 cities was reported in 
Montreal and Toronto, a slightly larger number of clerks being situated in the for- 
mer than the latter, in which the proportion to the total wage-earners was higher 
than in Montreal. Although average earnings ranged between $21.72 per week in 
Quebec and $31.46 in Windsor, there was, on the whole, less variation in the means 
of the different cities than in most other groups. Apart from the Border Cities, 
the highest average was that of $27.90 in Regina. The number of weeks worked 
was generally high. 


Labourers.—These workers were largely concentrated in the most populous 
centres, 30-6 p.c. of the total number being reported in Montreal and 20-3 p.c. in 
Toronto. The proportion to the total in the former was 19-0 p.c. and in the latter 
14-1 p.c. Hamilton, where manufacturing predominated, and Saint John, Victoria 
and Vancouver, where manufacturing and shipping and ’longshore work were of 
great importance, reported the highest percentages of labourers, 23-7, 27-2, 
21-8 and 19-2, respectively. Considerable variation was shown in the average 
wages, which ranged from $14.28 per week worked in Victoria to $23.50 in 
Windsor, where the average number of weeks of employment, 38-9, was lowest. 
Only in London was the mean of weeks worked as high as 45, so that, on the average, 
a labourer lost time varying from 7 weeks in the last-named to 13 weeks in Windsor 
during the census year. This is especially important in consideration of the stated 
wages, which are per week of employment, not per calendar week. 


7.—Average Earnings of Male Wage-Earners per Week worked in Specified Groups 
of Industries in Cities of aoe Saree and Over, census year ended 
ay 31, 1921. 


Manufactures. Construction. Transportation. 
Cities. Average Average Average 

No. of | wage es No. of | wage et oees No. of | wage ee 

Wiaee Der weeks | Wee Pee weeks | Wage isles weeks 

earners.| week worked,| &2ters. week worked, | Carers. week ae eicad 

worked. : worked. ; worked. 

$ $ $ 

Walilaxacasndeneacidaerns 1,588 27-81 47-20 2,758 22-94 43-67 2,405 23-36 46°68 
Saritdolnaereme eee ee 2,457 22-19 46-19 998 20-72 41-81 1,912 24-21 44-85 
Quebec: Zenrae wk. nes 4,353 20-89 45-76 2,270 22-05 42-26 2,550 25-53 47-08 
Montreal ees iran siasee 41,310 25-24 44-79] 17,493 25-02 42-69) 18,617 26-39 46-48 
Ottawa icon. wen cope eeers 3,552 27-89 48-61 1,918 26-07 43-09 2,841 29-80 49-02 
FPOLONtOs arate cote e eae 39,323 27-85 45-18] 12,366 26-88 41-34] 13,376 28-31 47-42 
Hamilton e.accaaaceusecn 14,966 26-92 45-45 2,718 25-94 42-26 2,608 28-34 47-08 
Tondon asses cn. seen ee 4,999 25-58 47-07 1,209 25-16 44-42 2,052 30-59 48-39 
Windsornaye.) aon 0. ween 4,149 32-61 44-49 1,398} 32-44 39-43 1,292 32-94 46-46 
WADI DCS serie so-c tetece.e. 5a 8,047 30-38 46-39 4,141 28-80 40-67 7,959 33-42 47-65 
MVCMINA h airaeenw eee 955 34-08 49-38 756 29-96 43-42 1,023 83-28 49-45 
Hdmontonin ws csas seer 1,541 27-81 47-76 1,039 26°83 42-58 2,236 32,23 48-27 
Calearyrcn een Lee eenen 2,414 29-80 45-21 1,337 28°11 38-95 2,564 32-97 47-39 
Wiotoria ly eecenn acs see 1,558] 25-13 44-42 996 24-03 37-39 1,432 25-28 46-48 
WVANCOUVEE .ccccsclectecte ne 6,394] 27-17) 48-70} 38,160] 27-15} 38-50} 4,607) 28-52) 43-59 
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7.—Average Earnings of Male Wage-Earners per Week worked, in specified Groups 
of Industries in Cities of 30,000 Population and Over, census year ended 
May 31, 1921—concluded. 


ee ee 
aReaeaeae—“—=$qu0+0OVWWwNnwaoS0amDaoyuyaDao+ESNOanmnawsS»soOnmagqza(sqwqwsnoQwqwwewco$03$w#O0wmMmeeeODmoOmDDoDonoo ee eee=: 


Trade, Public Administration. Professional.! 
Cities. Average], _ Average Average 

No. of | wage Average No. of | wage Average No. of | wage [Average 

No. of No. of 2 oS No. of 

wage per weeks | Waee per reeks | Wage per k 

earners.} week |_' keq_| camers.| week Ww fey earners.| week | WCXS 

worked. |¥OrXee- worked, | Worked. worked.|Worked 

$ $ $ 

18 CASTS ae 1,776 24-20 49-17 1,858 23-94 50-54 442 35-66 49-93 
SHING VOD o.oo va eect ho coe 1,810 23-45 49-41 927 28-03 50-34 296 32-88 50-07 
RHODE Oe ate ctnara te Strole cit sies: 8,134 22-17 50-24 2,189 24-09 50-73 649 26-33 51-09 
Montreal..... reterdate rie occas 19,653 24-43 48-82 7,813 27°70 50-27 4,235 32-50 49-89 
iitairas tee cree etc eee 3,272 26-09 49-84 6,890 33-02 50-87 1,204 41-45 51-04 


Domestic and Personal. Clerks (Office). Labourers (all). 
Cities, Average Average Average 

No. of | wage ee No. of | wage Se No. of | wage ae 

MAES per weeks | _W28° per | weeks | Wase DEE weeks 


earners.| week |’ earners.}| wee ae earners.| week if 
worked. worked. worked. |¥°F ed. worked: |“ ed. 


1,194 13-73 48-91 642} 25-02) 48-82) 2,224) 14-28) 43-26 
3,320] 15-76) 47-04) 2,891) 26-69} 47-23) 6,397) 15-57) 43-64 


1Includes salaried employees in the following groups:—education, health, law, arts, religion, accounting, 
etc. . 


IX.—PRICES. 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of 
retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and 
price ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear that 
wholesale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertainable 
than retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties inherent 
in the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an index number 
of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a much larger range 
of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living index. Moreover, whole- 
sale commodities are in all stages from raw material to finished product, while retail 
prices are concerned only with the latter. At each stage in the evolution of a com- 
modity we are frequently confronted with several grades, and this situation is 
complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes in the course of time. Hence 
to secure from month to month and year to year quotations which give accurate 
continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price of success. The maker 
of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping up to date 
a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list of com- 
modities this is a difficult task. This knowledge has constantly to be applied to 
quotations taken from trade papers and other journals, in which many inaccuracies 
are found. With retail prices, the question of grades is not quite so involved 
and in some cases it is sufficient to obtain quotations on the basis of “the kind 
principally sold”. 

Another pitfall to be avoided in dealing with wholesale quotations is that 
relating to the conditions of sale, whether the price is f.o.b., delivered, c.i.f. or other- 
wise. Continuity must be maintained, but trade journals are often inadequate in this 
respect. In the case of retail prices, some account may be taken of service rendered 
to the purchaser or its curtailment, as in a “‘groceteria” or a “cash and carry” store, 
but this is not imperative if predominant prices are used. 


Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more 
valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other 
hand, are largely governed by custom and do not respond to the fluctuation in 
wholesale prices. Further, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly 
reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the 
same commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the service 
rendered, in location of stores and in classes of customers. In the collection of 
retail prices statistics it is necessary to take quotations from the most representative 
class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 


Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change com- 
paratively slowly, there exists what is technically called a “lag”? between the two, 
retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until some 
time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached the 
peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the 
peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 
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I.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues monthly in a press letter, entitled 
“Prices and Price Indexes’’, the official index number of wholesale prices in Canada. 
This index, while constructed with a view to giving continuity with that issued 
from 1910 to 1917 by the Department of Labour, has been improved by the adoption 
of several ideas developed in the science of index number-making since the old index 
‘ was first computed, and by the substitution of new commodities or price series 
for those which have ceased to be representative as a result of the passage of time. 
A description of the method used in making this index number will be found on 
pp. 712-714 of the 1924 edition of the Canada Year Book. 


Historical Review of Canadian Prices.—The index numbers of wholesale 
prices for the eight recognized chief groups of commodities, classified according to 
their chief component materials, are shown for each year from 1890 to 1927 in Table 1; 
these index numbers are unweighted prior to 1913 and are weighted in the later years. 
The general trend of wholesale prices throughout the period is also shown in the 
accompanying diagram on page 787. On this diagram may be noted the dip in 
wholesale prices from 1890 to 1897 and the subsequert rise in prices until 1907, 
the dip in 1908 and 1909 followed by another slow rise up to 1914, when the war 
caused a sharp ascent up to 1920 to nearly two and a half times the 1913 base level. 
Thereafter we have the great dip of 1921 and 1922, the rise to 1925 and the slow 
decline in 1926. 


1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, (Chief Component Material 
Classification), 1899-1927. 


(1890-1913, Unweighted; 1913-1927, Weighted. 1913=100.) 


Groups. 1890.| 1891.| 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 

Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 99-8} 101-5} 89-6] 86-3] 80-2) 82-5) 74-6) 74-4) 79-7 
Animals and their products.......... ..| 62-5} 61-3] 60-7) 64-4) 59-0 7-6] 54-6] 56-5) 59-3 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.. .| 93-1] 87-0| 84-9] 83-8] 78-6} 76-8} 77-6} 77-4) 77-8 
Wood, wood products and paper............. 70-8} 70-8] 71-5| 71-3] 71-4] 70-1} 67-9} 67-5) 65-8 
TOM ANG MeOPVOOUCES. w.c< ck clrraeis aoul «ees a 124-9] 118-5] 114-0] 112-3] 106-6] 100-0] 95-0} 91-2} 91-3 
Non-ferrous metals and their products....... 112-0} 102-0] 92-1} 85-8) 74-5) 72-0] 72-5) 72-3) 76-0 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....| 106-0} 103-5] 102-6] 101-4) 98-1] 96-2] 95-6} 94-3) 95-2 
Chemicals and allied products............... 99-4] 100-5] 95-8} 94-7) 94-6) 93-0] 93-1) 90-7) 90-4 
SCTE Ba Te | eM ee rere a eee bey bihs 93-0| 91-4] 86-2} 85-2) 89-6) 79-6) 76-0) 75-6) 77-8 
Groups. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. 

Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)...... 81-7| 84-9] 86-1] 90-1} 89-4) 91-2 90-2 97-3 136-2 
Animals and their products...............6-- 62-0} 65-1] 66-1] 68-4} 69-0 68-0 71-9} 75:3 78-0 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.......... 81-1| 86-1) 81-5} 81-3} 83-1 86-1 88-9] 93 5 96-2 
Wood, wood products and paper............. 67:0| 76-0| 75-4| 77:6} 80-1] 83-4} 84-2} 87-6) 91-0 
PLOU AMO ATS DEOGUCLS cesses po arnaner sewers 103-7] 115-9] 104-8} 103-1] 103- 99-5 99-0} 101-6} 105-9 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. 93-1] 98-6] 94-3} 82-1] 82-8] 81-3) 91-0) 111 °8 115-1 
Non-metallic minerals and their products....| 97-4] 91-5] 91-8] 96-8] 100-3) 94-6} 92-1 93-2) 92-8 
Chemicals and allied products............... 88-2} 95-5) 93-3] 95-9] 96-4] 97-8] 96-4) 96-6) 97-7 
4 NET Woe. hee ei a eR ay Abe ahi 81-4) 85-8} 84-5) 86-2) 86-9} 87-0 87-8) 92-6) 96-2 

{ 
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1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, (Chief Component Material 
Classification), 1890-1927—-concluded. 


(1890-1913, Unweighted; 1913-1927, Weighted. 1913100.) 


Groups. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 


Vegetable products (grains, fruits, 


2) venta Seen Se ee ae ee 97-2] 101-1] 105-7| 108-6; 111-9} 100-0) 111-6] 130-2] 149-8) 214-4 
Animals and their products........... 76:9| 82-6) 87-3) 84-8! 95-4) 100-0} 102-5} 104-4] 119-9] 155-8 
Fibres, textiles and textile products,..| 86-7] 85-0| 87-8} 88-8! 90-0} 100-0) 97-8] 100-2] 133-3} 196-8 
Wood, wood products and paper.......| 90:9} 89-0} 89-5] 91-0) 92-4] 100-0} 94-3] 88-5] 100-1} 122-4 
Tron and its products................. 101-8} 97-3} 96-9} 96-9] 97-3) 100-0) 97-7] 107-2) 151-8) 220-2 


Non-ferrous metals and their products} 85-4} 82-9} 83-5} 86-5) 98-6) 100-0} 96-2} 108-6] 137-3] 146-2 
Non-metallic minerals and their pro- 


GUCtS Ae eee ee ee ee ee 90-2} 87-1] 88-7) 86-1) 91-2} 100-0} 94-5) 96-4! 102-2! 126-0 
Chemicals and allied products........ 95-1} 91-3} 93-7} 95-3} 97-1} 100-0) 103-0] 107-4] 123-1) 154-8 
otalee ce eee 90:9} 91-4) 94-3} 95-0} 99-5) 100-0) 102-3) 109-9) 131-6) 178-5 
Groups. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc) 220-2] 234-4] 287-6] 178-2] 148-4] 144-2) 153-8] 173-3] 172-2] 165-1 


Animals and their products........... 179-4] 198-7} 204-8| 154-6} 135-4] 134-1] 129-4) 141-4) 141-3} 141-7 
Fibres, textiles and textile products...| 269-9] 281-4] 303-3] 165-0] 174-7; 200-9] 202-5) 193-3] 171-8] 160-9 
Wood, wood products and paper,......| 189-4] 171-6] 241-6] 202-5} 166-4! 176-8] 165-8] 159-0} 156-5) 154-2 
Fromand its products. s. seca. ete 227-3) 201-8) 244-4] 185-7} 151-8] 168-0} 161-0) 151-6] 145-1) 143-2 


Non-ferrous metals and their products} 144-2} 135-6] 137-7} 98-6} 98-9] 96-8] 96-3] 105-6] 101-6] 94-8 
Non-metallic minerals and their pro- 


Guets ts os ee ie eee 144-9} 163-8] 197-5} 205-4] 188-4) 183-8} 183-4] 176-6) 176-1] 171-1 
Chemicals and allied products........| 187-3] 185-4] 223-3} 184-7] 166-4] 164-8] 161-8] 157-1] 157-8] 153-8 
Total (Pee ee ew oe 199-0} 209-2) 243-5] 171-8) 152-0) 153-0) 155-2] 160-3) 156-2) 151-6 


Statistics of Current Prices.—The weighted general index number for the 
236 commodities included in the index number of wholesale prices is shown by 
months for the eight years 1920 to 1927 in Table 2. In Table 3, the monthly 
weighted index numbers of commodities are shown by groups for each month from 
Jan. 1925. Monthly weighted index numbers of commodities, according to the 
purpose classification, are given from Jan. 1925 in Table 4, yearly index numbers 
of groups of commodities from 1918, classified according to origin, in Table 5, and 
monthly index numbers for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 by origin in Table 6. 


The Price Movement in 1927.—The general level of prices in 1927 moved 
downward 4-6 points, the Bureau’s weighted index number for 236 commodities 
being 151-6, as compared with 156-2 in 1926. This is the lowest point the level of 
wholesale prices has reached since 1916 and is a reduction of 91-9 points from the 
peak year 1920, when the index was 243-5. 


Annual index numbers for seven of the eight main groups were lower than in 
1926. Animals and their products, the only group to advance, stood at 141-7 as 
compared with 141-1 in 1926, the outstanding movement being rising prices for 
hides and leather. Vegetables and their products fell from 172-2 to 165-1. Prices 
of wheat, flour, potatoes and hay were the most important influences. Fibres, 
textiles and textile products declined, though higher prices for raw cotton caused 
the index to rise in the latter part of the year. Wood, wood products and paper 
dropped 2-3 points, iron and its products 1-9 points, non-ferrous metals 6-8 
points, non-metallic minerals 5 points and chemicals and allied products 4 points. 
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2.—Weighted General Price Index Numbers, by months, 1920-1927. 
(1913 = 100.) 

Months. 1920. 1921 1922 1923 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Jamiary.) J. eee 233-4 200-6 151-7 151-4 156-9 165-2 163-8 
February 238-8 191-1 153-5 153-6 156-8 164-8 162-0 
March beeper: 241-3 186-0 153-6 155-9 154-4 161-6 160-0 
Aprile ee ee 251-0 179-5 153-7 156-9 151-1 156-5 160-2 
WER GIGS Sonstee 256-7 170-5 153-9 155-2 150-6 159-1 156-8 
Jane Ss ee 255-1 164-5 152-7 155-5 152-3 158-8 155-6 
Jaky.8e 24 ee 256-3 163-7 154-1 153-5 153-9 158-4 155-9 
Aacists eer oe 250-2 165-5 151-7 153-5 156-8 159-5 154-0 
September......... 245-5 161-7 147-5 154-6 153-9 156-5 152-5 
October... ......-: 236-3 155-6 148-1 153-1 157-0 156-6 151-3 
November........ 224-5 153-6 151-9 153-3 157-7 161-1 151-4 
December......... 217-2 150-6 153-1 153-5 160-9 163-5 150-5 

Yearly Average. 243-5 171-8 152-0 153-0 155-2 160-3 156-2 


3.—Monthly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities, by Groups (Chief 
Component Material Classification ), 1925-1927. 


(1913 = 100.) 
Norte.—Monthly figures for 1921-1924 are given on pp. 730-731 of the 1926 Year Book. 
: . ; Non- Non- . 
Voge: ||Animale|* Fibres, ‘| Weed. ...| tron.) Ferrous | Metallie!|, Ret 
Years and table he : eS 80 ~ ane Metals | Minerals e d 
Months Pig: their and Products its and and an 
a duets Pro- Textile an Pro- their a heae Allied 
ducts. | Products.| Paper ducts. Produciat Prodecks Products. 
Number of 
Commodities. 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 
1925 
FAMUVATY so. os 187-9 141-1 196-7 157-4 158-4 107-7 177-2 156-7 
February....... 188-9 | 136-1 197-8 158-8 | 158-8 106-5 174-3 156-5 
March Aa. ee 177-8 136-7 197-8 159-0 158-1 105-2 174-3 156-5 
ADEE i: co sere 163-3 134-8 195-9 159-0 154-6 101-5 175-9 157-9 
Miata ane 176-2 131-5 192-7 158-9 151-7 102-5 176-2 157-9 
Ae teers nae 174-3 132-3 194-4 159-2 150-6 103-1 177-2 157-8 
duly s. 6 eee 170-0 135-3 195-1 159-4 149-0 104-9 177-2 157-8 
AsUSEy, 8 Bak 171-9 138-1 193-0 159-3 147-7 106-8 177-8 156-5 
September...... 159-2 142-5 191-4 159-7 148-5 107-1 177-5 156-5 
October.........} 155-6 148-8 188-5 158-5 147-3 107-4 177-2 156-4 
November......| 171-5 152-5 187-9 159-2 147-1 108-0 177-2 156-8 
December......| 179-0 153-7 187-3 159-6 147-3 106-0 177-2 158-0 
1926. 
January .222.2. =<] 1183-3 148-8 187-9 159-7 147-5 107-9 177-3 157-2 
February....... 179-9 146-0 185-9 159-8 146-8 106-9 177-9 157-5 
Marebh- 527 175-9 145-1 182-9 157-3 145-7 105-7 178-8 157-5 
Aprils Se 187-7 137-2 175-9 156-4 145-0 100-3 177-1 157-2 
Misi 6 Sk os 180-5 133-4 174-0 155-4 144-1 100-7 174-7 157-2 
AUC Ae oe Fy. 173-6 137-6 172-0 155-5 143-5 101-3 175-8 157-9 
Jil hae Sees ae 3 175-5 135-5 173-0 155-5 143-7 101-7 175-8 159-0 
August. 2. ose. 168-9 135-8 172-0 155-8 144-2 101-2 175-8 157-9 
September......| 161-0 141-0 169-4 155-1 144-3 101-2 175-8 158-2 
Ocetober<3 ee. 161-6 141-9 156-5 155-5 145-1 98-1 175-8 158-2 
November......| 162-3 142-5 155-8 155-5 145-7 97-7 174-5 157-8 
December......| 158-4 143-4 155-3 155-7 146-0 96-7 174-5 157-8 
1927. 
Januarye so 159-0 144-5 157-5 155-5 145-5 96-4 174-5 155-7 
February.....-.. 160-3 142-3 155-3 153-9 144-4 96-4 174-7 155-4 
March S22. 159-8 139-6 152-7 154-0 144-6 95-5 172-3 155-4 
April Bayes 160-7 138-1 153-1 153-7 143-7 95-8 172-2 155-4 
IM ay ee aes 174-0 136-0 154-7 153-6 143-6 94-9 170-1 155-2 
sunes-2 335: 179-2 135-0 156-2 154-1 143-5 94-3 169-5 154-2 
ely ae ee 175-9 134-0 157-5 153-7 143-6 93-4 169-5 153-5 
UPUS C2 oc ie pao 138-3 161-4 154-3 142-6 93-8 169-5 153-7 
September......| 161-6 143-6 165-4 154-3 142-6 93-6 170-3 152-4 
October. <5.) 161-6 145-7 173-4 154-3 142-2 93-6 170-2 152-4 
November......| 160-2 146-7 172-1 154-3 141-1 94-5 170-2 151-3 
December...... 156-8 149-6 171-0 154-4 141-7 95-7 170-2 151-0 
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4.—Ayerage Yearly Weighted Price Index Numbers of Commodities (Purpose 
Classification), 1914-1927, with Monthly Index Numbers for 1925-1927. 


— (1913 = 100), 
Nore.—Monthly figures for 1922-1924 are given on p. 732 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
Producers’ Materials. 
¥ - 1 Sele an Pe —_——_—__—_ 
Years and months. everages ucers’ Building 
All. and Other. All. Equip- All and Manu- 
tobacco. ment. construc- |facturers. 
tion. 
98 74 24 148 16 132 32 100 
101-3 105-6 96-0 103-4 94-4 104-4 93-8 106-8 
105-9 111-0 99-3 114-2 96-4 116-1 90-3 121-9 
120-6 132-3 105-8 130-7 101-1 133-9 103-8 140-8 
154-0 177-1 124-8 177-4 126:3 182-9 130-7 194-9 
172-8 193-3 146-9 195-0 146-0 200-3 150-5 211-7 
191-7 207-6 171-6 206-2 164-6 210-7 175-0 218-8 
226-1 244-4 203-1 241-9 197-1 246-8 214-9 254-0 
174-4 170-7 179-2 167-3 206-5 163-0 183-2 158-4 
153-6 146-0 163-1 146-8 189-0 142-2 162-2 137-7 
151-3 147-6 155-9 145-0 186-1 140-6 167-0 134-7 
150-5 146-3 155-7 147-6 186-4 143-4 159-1 140-2 
156-9 158-2 155-2 155-5 180-1 152-8 153-5 152-7 
161-5 161-9 160-8 148-3 181-5 144-8 149-2 143-8 
154-3 155-0 153-4 147-0 176-2 143-8 147-8 142-9 
1925. 
PABHET VE stelosincie 154-5 159-2 148-7 163-8 181-0 162-0 152-1 164-2 
Bebruary.. cs. ...0 154-7 156-5 152-5 164-1 177-8 162-7 154-4 164-6 
BVisir OT ERED. o,f 153-9 155-2 152-4 160-0 177-8 158-1 154-2 159-0 
Per ee oe ics ere v: 151-9 149-5 154-9 153-1 179-6 150-2 154-2 149-3 
1 89, eee Se eee 151-8 148-9 155-4 153-0 179-9 156-7 153-9 157-3 
ianG eset 3 2 153-1 150-2 156-7 157-8 180-7 155-3 154-1 155-6 
ith ba ae et Se eee a 153-7 151-4 156-7 155-2 180-5 152-5 153-6 152-2 
ABOUBES. Sate cess m 2 155-5 153-9 157-6 156-2 181-2 153-5 153-6 153-5 
September........- 156-3 155-5 157-3 149-4 180-8 146-0 154-0 144-2 
Oetober <5 ivesieree: 159-0 160-4 157-2 145-3 180-7 141-5 152-2 139-0 
November.......- 164-4 170-5 156-8 148-8 180-7 145-3 152-7 143-6 
December......... 165-9 173-1 156-8 153-3 180-7 150-3 152-7 149-8 
1926. 
FORUALV «cee oe ees 166-0 173-0 157-2 153-2 180-6 150-3 152-6 149-7 
AC oy 1 a Ga anges 164-8 170-1 158-2 152-0 181-3 148-8 152-6 148-0 
IVER GH oe ke vols, « it: 164-4 168-4 159-3 149-0 182-1 145-5 152-5 143-8 
TA TEM chs mics 164-7 168-9 159-3 149-9 182-2 146-4 149-9 145-6 
WAY I con. Peele ee 161-3 161-3 161-3 149-1 180-8 145-7 147-7 145-3 
NE Ry es -160°3 158-6 162-5 149-8 182-0 146-4 147-9 146-0 
Sys. te 159-6 157-0 162-7 150-7 182-0 147-4 147-8 147-2 
AUCUSE, 00's Aeicle xxi 158-5 155-1 162-7 148-0 182-0 144-4 148-4 143-5 
September......... 158-2 154-7 162-7 145-8 182-0 141-9 147-5 140-6 
@cttober.2..2.25.-: 158-6 155-3 162-7 144-4 182-0 140-3 147-8 138-6 
November........ 158-5 156-7 160-8 143-3 180-4 139-4 147-8 137-4 
December......... 158-3 156-5 160-5 142-5 180-2 138-5 147-7 136-4 
1927. 
SARUATY AR cise 158-2 156-7 160-2 140-1 180-1 135-8 147-5 133-1 
February Sinseare 156-7 155-1 158-6 144-3 180-1 140-5 147-2 139-0 
Marelists. hoc e sis outs 153-3 152-1 154-8 144-3 177-2 140-8 147°3 139-3 
IEE RS. rete ea 152-4 150-7 154-6 144-4 177-2 140-9 147-4 139-4 
etd as eee te 153-0 155-0 150-6 149-3 174-8 146:6 147-4 146-4 
June.. 154-4 157-5 150-5 150-6 74-2 148-1 148-0 148-1 
SWS. thao wae cies 151-9 153-1 150-5 150-1 174-2 147-5 147-9 147-4 
PATISTING oe eet aoa: 152-9 154-2 151-2 149-5 174-4 146-8 148-0 146-5 
September......... 153-6 154-2 152-7 146-6 175-5 143-4 148-3 142-3 
MCtober oo o.% 154-5 156-2 152-3 146-4 175-5 143-2 148-3 142-1 
November........ 154-2 155-6 152-4 146-8 175-4 143-7 148-1 142-7 
December......... 154-4 155-6 152-9 147-0 175-4 143-9 147:8 143-0 
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5.—Yearly Price Index Numbers of Groups of Commodities, classified according to 


Origin and Degree of Manufacture, 1918-1927. 
(1913 = 100). 
No.of 
Items. oor 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 
ities. 
-Total raw or partly manufac- . 
ELD 210 Nt Sh «EAP ee ee PAN 107 | 189-2) 206-0} 244-0) 168-4] 148-5} 142-8] 148-6] 158-0] 156-7] 153-2 
Total fully or chiefly manu- 
FAetared <eePe eee ae 129 | 196-9] 204-4) 242-0) 180-0] 155-0) 159-1) 157-3} 160-2] 154-3] 148-6 
Articles of farm origin (dom- 
estic and foreign)— 
Field, (grains,fruits,cotton, 
etc.)— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
ZACLUTCOuRe eae ake 46 | 227-7] 248-8) 302-8) 174-3] 147-7] 143-2} 153-1] 172-2] 171-2) 164-6 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 41 | 228-1] 234-7) 293-6} 184-8) 159-1] 168-9] 171-5] 178-5] 167-0] 161-7 
(c)ilotal win. to. eee 87 | 225-4) 239-2} 291-1) 177-5} 152-9] 153-4] 161-3] 175-7] 171-7] 164-0 
Animal— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
PACTULOC sc Meee nae 25 | 184-2) 200-7) 201-4} 143-4] 130-6] 124-4] 125-3] 137-6] 136-9] 139-3 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 28 | 185-7} 208-4) 215-6) 166-7} 142-1) 146-6] 133-3] 148-3] 147-4] 141-0 
(C) GO balls é 3. iia t eye 53 | 184-5) 203-0} 208-2) 155-7! 135-6] 135-7} 130-7] 142-9] 142-0] 142-0 
Canadian farm products— 
(1) Field (grains, etc.)... 20 | 234-1] 252-7) 295-3) 177-9] 144-3] 130-0} 146-6] 174-1] 177-4] 168-0 
(2) SAnnian alee ea ee 16 | 174-9) 197-9} 194-6] 140-8) 128-6] 123-5] 126-2] 137-2] 130-2] 135-9 
(3) Wotalte wee ee ce 36 | 212-3) 232-5} 258-2} 164-2) 138-5) 127-6] 139-1] 160-5] 159-8] 156-1 
Articles of marine origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- , 
LENOIR ego See aS ie 2 | 151-4) 162-4) 169-9) 116-4] 114-7] 126-5) 121-8] 120-0] 127-1) 126-2 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 6 | 178-5) 181-8} 174-6} 149-7) 150-7| 130-9} 150-0} 162-0] 163-4] 161-3 
(Ce) hota ee sae 8 | 172-5) 177-5] 173-5) 142-3] 142-7] 129-9] 143-7] 152-7] 155-2] 153-5 
Articles of forest origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- 
FACCULEM: SO wee oles 16 | 133-3] 166-3} 234-2) 184-3) 158-3) 168-8) 156-3] 149-7] 149-3] 148-4 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 5 | 164-1) 193-1] 271-2) 275-4] 199-1] 208-6] 204-0} 196-2] 185-3} 177-2 
(Cc) Motal. ae ere eee 21 | 139-4) 171-6) 241-6} 202-5) 166-4] 176-8] 165-8] 159-0] 156-5] 154-2 
Articles of mineral origin— 
(a) Raw or partly manu- : 
Taeccuned! Jos ae 18 | 162-1} 164-4) 195-5) 174-1) 161-4] 164-7] 158-8] 158-9] 156-1] 150-3 
(b) Fully or chiefly 
manufactured........ 49 | 173-7) 171-6} 201-0) 173-8} 153-4) 151-5] 150-8] 143-2! 141-0] 185-4 
(©) Rotales. eae op aes 67 | 166-1] 167-8] 196-2] 175-6] 158-0} 157-9] 156-2] 151-7] 149-3] 144-4 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1925-1927. 
Norr.—Monthly figures for the years 1919 to 1924 were published at pp. 734-736 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. |June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. 
All raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
1025 Aree ees ns eee 166-6} 165-3] 158-7| 151-9] 157-2) 155-5) 154-8] 156-1] 150-3 
1926 eth hee on oe den 164-4! 161-8} 159-4] 163-0} 157-9] 155-9] 156-9} 153-3] 151-9 
L927: A SEE A See Wes 151-7} 151-4] 149-4) 149-7) 155-4) 158-6] 155-9] 155-8] 153-0 
All fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
1925 FEE keys 163-3} 163-2} 163-4] 158-2) 159-3) 160-8] 159-2] 160-5) 159-2 
1926 Mee ee oe. tee 159-2) 159-4] 157-3] 154-4) 154-0) 154-4] 153-9] 153-6] 151-9 
ARE des Shee Sine EN 150-0} 149-7] 149-4] 148-6] 148-6} 148-8] 148-6) 148-9] 148-2 
I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domestic and 
foreign)— 
A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, etc.)— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
O25 MERERE Et. scat 189-0} 190-1) 176-5] 161-6] 177-5} 172-4} 169-7] 172-1] 154-3 
1026) eRe ee Re: A ee, 184-4) 180-5} 176-1] 190-7} 180-3) 173-3] 176-1] 166-9] 158-8 
192 eee es 156-3} 158-1) 157-1] 159-1] 174-8] 182-9] 176-4] 172-9] 162-0 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
Diem ate Toe io oe 190-8) 191-5) 186-9] 175-2] 180-8] 183-5] 176-1] 176-8] 172-8 
1926 Fe eee eee 173-2} 172-3] 168-3] 167-7} 169-2] 166-4] 167-4] 166-4] 162-6 
nee KB a AAR Oe CE: 160-3] 160-3] 158-6) 160-0) 162-8] 165-9] 165-8] 164-5] 161-2 
otal— 
AQ 25 ih ste icte wai telent 188-5} 189-6} 180-4] 167-9} 178-3] 177-3] 173-3] 174-6] 164-2 
19265 ne cet eee 182-6} 179-7} 175-8} 184-1] 178-5] 172-5] 174-2] 168-8] 161-9 
LOD Tiana cacotsres 158-7| 159-4] 158-51 160-0! 170-2] 176-0] 172-4! 169-5] 161-9| 


151-4 
158-1 
163-0 


164-5 
159-7 
161-5 


160-1 
159-9 
163-1 


Nov. 


160-3 
153-0 
153-7 


157-0 
149-2 
147-5 


171-9 
160-2 
161-0 


166-0 
158-6 
161-1 


172-6 
160-7 
161-6 


Dec. 


163-6 
151-0 
152-7 


159-8 
149-7 
147-8 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Origin and Degree of Manu- 
facture, by Months, 1925-1927—concluded. 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. 
B. Animal. 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
7 eo a 142-8) 138-4] 134-1) 130-9) 126-5) 128-3] 129-0) 129-6} 133-9] 140-1] 145-9] 150-0 
TOIG. rceeoee aeete 142-8) 138-6} 136-8) 130-0) 126-7} 131-5) 131-0) 129-5] 138-6] 141 141-9} 142-4 
PORT. Sa ee 143-5] 140-2} 133-4] 133-1) 130-8) 131-1] 130-2] 185-6} 141-6] 143-8] 146-0] 150-4 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
SOAR ert eer: Tc 138-7| 134-3} 144-7) 143-6) 140-4) 141-6] 148-3] 153-5) 155-3] 160-7] 160-0) 158-6 
(112 Oe 8 ee 157-2) 157-0) 157-3) 148-5} 143-5| 149-4] 144-8) 144-6] 143-5] 142-0] 140-9] 141-7 
BE ed Setback ele kels Ree 143-2) 142-5) 145-7] 141-8) 188-5) 136-1] 1386-1] 139-4) 143-1} 143-4] 141-1] 141-1 
otal— 
Pe Sa coe ae 3 142-6) 137-6} 138-7] 136-5) 1382-7) 134-1] 137-0] 139-6] 143-4} 150-0] 153-5) 155-0 
1 Wea Ae ae 2 149-6) 146-8) 145-8} 138-0) 183-5) 138-4] 136-4] 136-6] 141-6] 142-6) 143-3) 144-0 
Sy al eos ae 145-1) 142-7} 140-3} 138-6) 136-0) 135-1] 134-3] 138-5] 143-7} 145-6) 146-7) 149-5 
C, Canadian Farm 
Products. 
(1) ee (grains, ete.)— 
6| 177-7} 160-4} 181-0] 173-1) 169-6] 174-0) 151-7} 148-6) 174-5) 184-4 
2} 182-4) 200-7} 188-4] 179-6] 183-1] 173-1} 162-9] 163-7] 164-7| 156-8 
6| 160-8) 162-3} 181-4} 190-9} 182-9] 177-9) 162-1) 162-5) 160-6) 156-0 
(2) Animal— 
0} 129-6) 124-0} 116-4] 120-6} 124-8) 125-2) 132-2) 141-6] 152-6) 154-2 
0} 128-5) 124-1) 116-6} 120-5] 117-6] 116-7] 131-3] 135-5) 139-4] 143-3 
@) 8| 128-3) 124-4) 119-6) 119-6) 121-9] 131-1] 139-0} 143-9) 150-8} 150-9 
8} 160-0) 146-8) 157-1) 153-7| 153-0] 156-0) 144-5] 146-1] 166-7| 173-2 
8} 162-5) 172-5} 162-0} 157-8] 158-9] 152-3] 151-2] 153-2) 155-3} 151-8 
2} 148-8} 148-3] 158-6] 164-4] 160-4] 160-6] 153-6) 155-7| 157-0} 154-1 
Il. Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
MOOR es ata vaso 115-2) 106-3} 98-6} 108-6) 144-8} 115-2) 126-7] 121-7) 130-6} 137-1] 125-5] 110-2 
Ad 119-0} 119-0} 124-0) 122-1) 170-2) 119-8) 117-9) 117-9| 129-4} 119-4| 117-9} 122-9 
[hy ae ee ee a eee 114-2} 121-3] 113-6} 121-3) 152-1] 120-2} 114-0] 114-0} 129-4| 151-8} 142-9] 142-9 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
|e a ee oes 166-6) 166-6) 164-7) 159-5) 152-4) 148-3) 150-9] 158-8] 164-3} 168-2) 173-4) 173-6 
Ue een aes 173-9} 173-9} 170-5) 161-8} 161-8} 159-2) 160-3) 162-5] 161-1) 161-1} 159-0} 157-1 
Aiea Re A ate 157-1) 157-1} 156-7] 156-7) 158-0] 162-5) 162-3) 165-5| 164-6) 164-6) 164-4) 164-8 
otal— 
TOD cette 155-1) 153-2) 150-0) 148-2) 150-7) 141-0) 145-5| 150-5} 156-8) 161-3} 162-8) 159-5 
5 Vid al 5 afl een AP 161-7) 161-7} 160-1) 153-0} 163-7) 151-3) 150-9] 152-6] 154-1] 151-9} 148-4) 149-5 
1, Pe eee ee ee et 147-5) 149-1) 147-2) 148-9) 156-7) 153-1] 151-6] 154-1) 156-8) 161-7] 159-7| 159-9 
III. Articles of Forest 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
OZ eae, cere See a 147-7| 149-4) 149-7] 149-7) 149-5] 149-9} 150-2) 150-1) 150-5) 149-1] 149-9) 150-5 
T9267 Merete eke 150-5} 150-8} 150-6) 149-5} 148-3] 148-7] 148-7] 149-1] 148-2} 148-7| 148-7| 148-9 
TORT ee 5 148-7] 148-0) 148-0} 147-8) 147-5] 148-2] 148-3} 149-0) 149-0} 149-0] 149-0) 148-7 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 
TOD by ee ee ot en 196-2} 196-2} 196-2) 192-6) 196-2] 196-2] 196-2} 196-2] 196-2} 196-2] 196-2) 196-2 
POZO Me eee: ost 196-2} 196-2) 184-0} 184-0} 184-0} 182-8} 182-8) 182-8] 182-8} 182-8] 182-8) 182-8 
ak a oe ee eens 182-8) 177-7) 178-2) 177-7| 177-7) 177-7| 175-6) 175-6) 175-6) 175-6) 175-6) 177-1 
otal— 
OID as de asa 157-4) 158-8) 159-0} 159-0) 158-9} 159-2) 159-4) 159-3) 159-7] 158-5) 159-2] 159-6 
NOZB 8 ae scr eee 159-7) 159-8] 157-3) 156-4) 155-4) 155-5) 155-5| 155-8) 155-1) 155-5) 155-5) 155-7 
TORS Rae ok tee 155-5} 153-9) 154-0) 153-7) 153-6) 154-1} 153-7) 154-3] 154-3) 154-3) 154-3) 154-4 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
TOD seer etree 162-9} 159-4} 158-3) 157-3) 157-1] 156-8} 157-3] 158-4) 158-9] 159-1) 160-8) 160-0 
1926-05 eed ea. 160-8} 160-2) 159-7) 157-4) 154-9) 154-7| 154-9) 154-5) 154-6] 153-5) 154-0) 153-9 
TO ee oe rs ee ec 153-9) 153-3} 151-6} 151-4) 151-0} 151-6) 151-2} 150-8) 151-3} 151-2) 151-5) 152-2 
Fully or chiefly manu 
factured— 
Us ee) eee re ee 143-8] 145-2) 145-0) 143-9} 143-3) 143-9) 143-8] 143-2] 142-9) 141-9) 141-1) 141-1 
EEE Meee ee eee oe 140-9} 142-4) 142-0] 140-1] 140-0) 141-2] 141-4) 141-6] .141-6| 141-9} 139-9} 139-8 
i Se ee eee 139-3} 139-1] 138-4} 138-1) 135-7] 133-8] 133-7] 1383-9) 133-7) 133-5} 132-9) 133-1 
Total— 
IUCR ore tee sen e 153-6] 152-6) 152-2) 151-4) 151-2) 151-6) 151-6} 151-8) 151-8) 151-3} 151-2) 150-9 
DUO shes es eee ase 151-2) 151-8) 151-4] 149-4) 148-2) 148-9] 149-1] 149-1] 149-1] 148-8) 147-6) 147-6 
RO pee te ase aes 147-4} 147-2) 146-0] 145-8} 144-2) 145-0) 143-2] 143-2) 143-3] 143-1} 143-0} 143-3 
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II.—RETAIL PRICES. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in addition to wholesale prices, collects 
retail prices in some 60 Canadian cities for foods, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
miscellaneous items, including data concerning the costs of various services. Prices 
are collected by the Bureau for over 80 food commodities, these are averaged along ~ 
with certain prices received through agents of the Department of Labour, and are 
then handed to the latter for insertion monthly in the “Labour Gazette’. The fuel 
group includes prices for coal and rates for electricity and gas. Information is 
collected for 44 clothing items and percentage price changes are computed therefrom. 
Miscellaneous items include prices for toilet articles, medicines, tobacco, books, 
newspapers, furniture and house furnishings; also the costs of services, including 
data for hospitals, laundries, barbers, street-car transportation, doctors, telephones 
and entertainment. Rentals are collected by the Department of Labour. 


1.—New Index Number of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 
1914-1926. 


A new index number of retail prices, rents and costs of services has been com- 
puted by the Bureau on the basis of prices in 1913 and carried back by months to 
that year. Current index numbers are based on materials collected by the Bureau, 
save in the case of rentals, which are collected by the Department of Labour. The 
Bureau is also indebted to the Department of Labour for much of the basic price 
data pertaining to earlier years. Index numbers have been computed for food, 
fuel and lighting, clothing, rent, sundries and total. Each item is weighted on the 
principle of aggregate consumption. The result is a series of general index numbers 
which indicate the trend of retail prices, etc. 


This index number has for its object the measurement of the general move- - 
ment of retail prices and living costs in the Dominion as a whole. It is con- 
structed in such a manner as to make possible comparisons with other general 
index numbers, such as the index of wholesale prices. Ji is noi intended to be a 
measuremeni of the cosi of living of any particular class or section in the Dominion. 
Costs of living show considerable diversity in the various sections of the Dominion, 
and wage disputes in any particular section necessitate a special review for the 
section concerned. For the purpose, however, of showing broad general tendencies 
in living costs over the Dominion as a whole the Bureau’s index number of retail 
prices, rents and costs of services is suitable. 


Table 7 shows that the general movement of retail prices and living costs in the 
Dominion has fluctuated between 50 and 55 p.c. above 1913 level during 1926 and 
1927. These figures represent a decline in the neighbourhood of 40 or 50 points from 
the peak index numbers attained in 1920. In 1925 the general index tended to 
rise slightly, but this tendency was reversed during 1926, as the index declined until 
December of that year. 
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7.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1§25, 1926, 1927 
and January 1928 (1913=100). 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for the years from 1914 to 1924, see pp. 739-741 of the 1926 Year Book. 


‘ Food | Fuel | Rent | Clothing | Sundries| ota! 
Years and Months. Index. Index. Index. | Index. Index. me 
1925. 

epee tes Sn Sere 143 152 158 161 154 152 
[un See 145 152 158 161 154 153 
EO og a acai oe 142 152 158 161 154 152 
Eos Re aR eee a 140 151 158 161 154 151 
139 149 158 161 154 150 

138 149 158 161 154 150 

138 150 158 160 152 150 

143 150 158 160 152 151 

143 151 158 160 152 151 

144 151 158 160 152 152 

148 155 158 160 152 154 

153 157 158 160 152 155 

154 155 156 160 152 155 

153 157 156 160 152 155 

153 155 156 160 152 155 

151 155 156 158 152 154 

151 152 156 158 152 154 

150 150 156 158 151 153 

151 150 156 158 151 153 

151 150 156 8 | 151 | 153 

147 151 156 158 | 151 152 

147 151 156 158 151 152 

148 151 156 157 151 152 

150 151 156 157 151 153 

152 151 156 157 151 153 

150 151 156 157 151 153 

148 151 156 156 | 151 152 

145 151 156 156 151 151 

145 148 156 155 150 150 

147 147 156 155 150 151 

148 147 156 155 150 151 

147 147 156 155 150 151 

145 147 156 | 156 150 150 

146 149 156 156 150 151 

148 149 156 156 | 150 152 

150 149 156 157 150 153 

January......-... TIE SeRT ee Se ee 151 149 156 157 150 | __153 


A family budget constructed by the Department of Labour appears regularly 
in the “Labour Gazette”. This budget material has been used by the Bureau to 
obtain the tables which follow. 

Table 8 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1913 
in each of the years from 1920-27. The index numbers are weighted with the 
quantities used. by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family 
budget. Table 9 gives these group indexes by provinces. An examination of the 
tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting and 
rents, over the period shown. 


8.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, in Sixty 
Cities in Canada, 1913, 1920-1927. 


aan uan- | Base, 5 ‘ a : | peed Uk oy 
Commodities. ee 1913. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927. 
$ . Solas $ A A a We: $ 

Beef, sirloin steak......... 1 lb. 0-222} 0-389] 0-332} 0-292) 0-283) 0-280} 0-285] 0-294 0-308 
Beef, chuck roast.........- : oy 0-148} 0-251) 0-197) 0-162} 0-152 0-148) 0-152} 0-160) 0-172 
Meal FOES o> stes is ba Ye 0-157) 0-274| 0-226) 0-188} 0-182) 0-179) 0-182} 0-193) 0-203 
Martine TOaSb2. 15... anes o> Pes 0-191) 0-354) 0-292) 0-273) 0-277) 0-278) 0-289} 0-298) 0-291 
Pork, fresh, roast.......... i 0-195} 0-397) 0 328) 0-295; 0-264) 0-240) 0-275} 0-302) 0-282 
Pork, salt Mees; ..... 2-5... 0 on 0-176| 0-362| 0-309) 0-265) 0-252) 0-231) 0-254} 0-278) 0-265 
Bacon, breakfast.......... sy 0-247) 0-559! 0-497) 0-412) 0-394) 0-337) 0-385) 0-431) 0-393 
ard, pure leaf... .--..---. Ine 0-192) 0-380) 0-239) 0-221) 0-231) 0-220 0-242} 0-246) 0-221 
Marge: Mesh ooo oo ans nee 1 doz. 0-337) 0-709} 0-529; 0-447 0-442! 0-439} 0-486) 0-466) 0-487 
Migs. Storage... --. ~.c<.<2.- 1 ox 0-281) 0-608) 0-479) 0-390) 0-370) 0-368 0-417) 0-398) 0-424 
En al pe Sa ar 1 qt. 0-086} 0-151) 0-139) 0-121) 0-117} 0-121 0-119) 0-118) 0-119 
Butter, dairy.............. 1 Ib. 0-292! 0-631| 0-447| 0-378] 0-399 oe 0-389| 0-406) 0-415 
Butter, creamery.......... 1 “ 0-339| 0-696] 0-519] 0-440| 0-451] 0-435] 0-439| 0-448) 0-463 
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8.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, 


Cities in Canada, 1913, 1920-1927—concluded. 


Fuel and Lighting and Rent, in Sixty 


Commodities. Sean | Base | 1990. | agaa. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 2927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 § $ 
Cheese, old.............2. 1 lb. | 0-205] 0-406] 0-369} 0-303] 0-326} 0-301! 0-312| 0-318] 0-310 
Cheese, new............... 1“ | 0-191] 0-383} 0-335} 0-279] 0-326] 0-301} 0-312] 0-318] 0-310 
Bread, plain white......... 1 “ | 0-041] 0-093) 0-081] 0-069] 0-067) 0-069] 0-078} 0-076| 0-077 
Flour, family............. 1 “ | 0-032) 0-079] 0-062} 0-047} 0-044} 0-045} 0-057| 0-053] 0-053 
Rolled oats.......... 00... 1“ | 0-044] 0-084] 0-063} 0-056] 0-055] 0-056} 0-061} 0-058] 0-061 
Rice, good medium... .., 1“ | 0-057] 0-164) 0-108} 0-098] 0-104} 0-105} 0-109] 0-110] 0-108 
Beans, handpicked... 1 “ | 0-062] 0-117] 0-091) 0-087] 0-087} 0-084} 0-083] 0-079| 0-081 
Apples, evaporated......._ 1“ | 0-120] 0-286) 0-221] 0-234] 0-200] 0-194] 0-204} 0-200/ 0-194 
Prunes, medium........... 1 “ | 0-119) 0-270} 0-198} 0-193] 0-185] 0-160| 0-156] 0-158] 0-148 
Sugar, granulated......... 1“ | 0-059] 0-197} 0-114) 0-087] 0-117) 0-109} 0-085! 0-079| 0-083 
Sugar, yellow.....-...... 1“ | 0-055) 0-185} 0-109} 0-082} 0-112} 0-104} 0-081] 0-075| 0-079 
Tea, Black: See. smon. pee 1 “ | 0-356] 0-644] 0-556} 0-560] 0-656] 0-700] 0-714] 0-719| 0-716 
Ten, STCON. .daveese+ ca sons. 1“ | 0-372] 0-672] 0-608) 0-602] 0-656] 0-700| 0-714] 0-719! 0-716 
Opriecuiels See. tes | 1“ | 0-376} 0-608) 0-560} 0-535] 0-539] 0-550] 0-604! 0-612 0-612 
Potatoes| ah ia ts. Ipk. | 0-150] 0-658} 0-283} 0-235] 0-252) 0-270] 0-276] 0-436| 0-317 
Vinegar, white wine. || 1pt. | _0-064] 0-080) 0-080 0-078! 0-075) 0-080 0-080! 0-080| 0-080 
All Foods, Weekly 
Budgetites 20) $__|_7-337| 15-99 | 12-10) 10-394) 10-525 10-313] 10-813] 11-211| 11-001 
Starch, laundry........... 11. | 0-096)" 0-144)" 0-138) 0-122|"0-122|" 0-122| 0-124|" 0-124) 0-123 
Coal anthracite............ 1ton | 8-80 | 17-04 | 18-18 | 17-713| 17-989 17-052| 16-833] 17-392| 14-464 
Coal, bituminous.../2)21 1. 1“ | 6-19 | 12,88 | 12-70 | 11-436] 11-555] 10-707| 10-249| 10-311] 10-208 
Wood, hard, best........., 1cord | 6-80 | 13-09 | 13-79 | 12-564] 12-764] 12-485] 12-280] 12-195] 12-198 
Wood, soit. fabs a> acces 1“ | 4-90 | 10-14 | 10-26 | 9-380] 9-512] 9-209] 8-979| 8-947] 8-96 
Civlod, Cite kerk 1gal. | 0-237|_ 0-365| 0-354) 0-313] _0-307|_0-306| 0-304! 0-308} 0-314 
Rent, 1 month............ S| 19-00 | 24-80 | 27-08 | 27-74 | 27-86 | 27-79 | 27.537] 27-43 | 27-44 
Grand Totai, Weekly 

Budget @iicc.s.028- $__| 14-024) 25-908] 22-706) 20-877] 21-068) 20-693| 21-063] 21-471] 21-201 


9.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1920-1927. 


(Dominton AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


STAPLE FOODS. 


No. Provinces 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 
TNoya Scotias:: S aeen ae cce cae oo ee ee 221-0} 169-3} 143-6) 148-8] 144-1] 149-5] 154-8] 148-8 
Za jerince Hidwardilsland. 16 aee poe ae eee es 193-4) 152-2] 129-5] 130-0} 128-9] 134-8] 142-3] 136-6 
3 iNew Brunswick; Si). be sae ot in 214-1) 167-1) 142-5] 146-6) 144-7] 147-7] 155-9] 150-1 
4:\\Quebecws 2/2/45 f Mas. Ani ks ara en Oe 206-7; 158-0) 135-2) 137-0] 132-2) 139-3] 144-9] 139-4 
Dy ONTATION Nene cats gene ne oe Oke eRe eon et E, 225-2) 170-4] 140-4] 142-7] 139-5] 145-0] 154-2] 150-8 
Gi Manitoba Ae 0 See oe rie. eae ey 220-2] 162-6} 137-3] 136-4] 133-1] 141-7] 142-2] 141-6 
4. (Saskatchewan <5 wer ster) eee ee a 215-6) 164-7) 138-6] 141-1] 137-7| 148-2| 148-6] 150-7 
SA berta See ten BC OMA SARE Rr e oe othe 218-0} 163-6) 137-4] 138-2} 139-4] 149-9] 147-5] 148-2 
§)||British Columbiate-.0.00.0 eats eee ee. 232-0| 180-2| 157-6] 155-5| 154-1] 164-6] 163-1] 163-2 

FUEL AND LIGHTING. 
1 170-6) 194-0] 161-7] 163-8] 160-9] 157-1) 155-5] 150-8 
2 181-8} 193-9} 174-6] 196-6} 179-1] 174-3] 167-0| 162-8 
3 185-3} 198-1} 173-1] 174-8] 169-5) 164-9] 168-1] 164-4 
4 195-0} 197-6] 183-1] 183-8] 175-4] 172-8] 177-5] 175-4 
5 198-5) 203-1) 190-2) 194-1] 183-0] 179-6] 182-2] 179-1 
6 206-3} 221-4] 194-5} 203-9] 195-3] 188-5] 184-8] 183-2 
7 210-3} 216-5] 205-8} 201-7] 195-2) 186-4] 181-2] 182-7 
8 161-6) 140-4) 129-7] 134-8! 122-5} 128-8] 126-2] 122-0 
9 182-6] 184-5] 166-0] 156-1] 152-4| 147-1] 147-6] 147-1 
RENT. 
if) INOVa Scotia: Dee iver ai Oe pecans ming 107-7| 122-9] 123-3] 117-7] 118-5] 117-5] 117-9] 117-9 
2 |Prince Edward Island... ...2225..0sss8-cen.. 84-5) 95-3] 117-4} 121-7] 123-8] 122-5] 118-5] 118-5 
31 Now Brunswick © one stele et ae eee 119-8) 128-1] 131-1] 138-7] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1 
4 | QNCHOO Ss ace e rete A © ee Snes 93-0} 106-2) 113-4] 118-0)-121-1] 120-8] 120-8) 121-7 
ba|Ontartowsy) ee ee eee heed ee eae 154-8} 147-2] 152-6] 151-7] 154-4] 152-8) 151-8) 151-2 
6s |Mantiobans site eens ee kes 8 reat 159-6] 181-2} 181+2} 181-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2 
4 (saskatchewan taetaee sceietig ste Mee ewensd 178-1) 180-8} 182-5} 184-5] 187-6] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2 
Si Allbertas tac. ps ene on See Ee 154-7) 158-5] 161-2} 157-7| 150-8] 148-0) 151-8] 152-4 
9) British Columbihess ts, vets een Cen o 119-3{ 132-0] 132-1] 132-1| 134-3] 135-4] 135-8] 136-6 
GRAND TOTAL. 
TAINO ASCO GIS. 2a eet RG 175-3] 154-7] 139-1] 140-1] 137-4] 139-4] 142-1] 138-4 
2 |Prince Eidwardi islands \eehas seamen etn 154-5) 138-3] 131-5] 136-2] 133-7] 135-6! 137-3] 134-0 
3,3) New, Brunswick tinsc.d a cen. ae ee. 177-8] 157-9} 143-0) 147-7] 146-9] 147-9] 152-7| 149-1 
As) Que DOG: beatae eset ston aye Goo Oe ae 166-0} 145-6) 134-3} 136-7] 134-1] 137-4! 141-0] 138-1 
57| Ontario. [vgn eee «ane eee ne ee ee. 187-1] 163-5] 151-4] 152-5] 150-2] 152-2] 156-8] 154-6 
Gal Manitoba zee as 1c ta on ee eee eee 197-4) 176-8) 160-1] 160-7] 158-6] 162-2} 161-9] 161-5 
(Saskatchewan s cteatcnce saat on ot epee ere 202-1) 177-2) 162-8} 163-9} 162-1] 165-3] 164-8] 166-2 
8) Albertassee. del bite ators hae ofinais eae ae eee ee 188-6} 158-7) 144-5] 144-1] 140-6] 146-0] 145-8] 145-9 
Ol British Columbia one oa ee uy ee eae eee 186-6! 164-1] 150-0| 147-2| 146-9] 152-0] 151-5] 151-5 
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III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 


Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of improving 
the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief of these are— 
First, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes: Second, 
weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent the market; 
an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a simple average 
of market quotations or on any system which does not consider weighting: Third, 
using weighted average prices of individual securities rather than the average of 
high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point is of considerable 
importance, because the average price at which a stock sells on a day’s market 
frequently differs widely from the average of its high and low quotations or its 
closing price. 

In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been issued 
by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made and our 
index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique pertaining to the 
making of such indexes. In the revision, the base of the calculations was also 
changed. The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, prices prevailing in that 
year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements are expressed as a percentage. 
The year 1926 was chosen as the base, in conformity with the tendency which now 
prevails to substitute a post-war for a pre-war base. This year was also chosen in 
order to enable comparisons to be made between Professor Fisher’s indexes for the 
New York market and the Canadian markets. Index numbers for both markets 
are constructed on principles which are practically identical. 

Two series of index numbers are now published by the Bureau on a weekly 
basis, viz., Traders’ and Investors’ indexes. As will be apparent, these measure 
movements of an entirely different character. The Traders’ index is based upon 
the prices of the twenty-five best selling industrial and public utility common stocks 
sold on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges each week. This traders’ index 
measures the trend of gains or losses for an “average” trader on the Montreal and 
Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells the leading common stocks in the same 
proportion as they are traded in the market as a whole, and who turns over his 
investments every week. The Investors’ index, on the other hand, measures the 
trend of values for the investor who buys a list of stocks and holds them over a long 
period of time. 

Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1919 to 1928.—Monthly 
figures for the Investors’ index number of common stocks, computed by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 1926 =100, have been carried back to 1919 
and are published in the accompanying tables. The index falls into two parts, vz., 
the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier period. For the period 1919 to 1926 
those stocks were used which were included in the index number previously issued 
on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 public utilities and 9 banks, or 50 stocks 
in all. In the subsequent period the monthly index contains 112 stocks, including 
80 industrials, 23 public utilities and 9 banks. Despite the difference in the number 
of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately shown throughout the 
whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the revised index number, 
though adding little to the accuracy of the general index, gives more complete 
information regarding various groups of stocks traded on Canadian exchanges. 

Banks are included in the monthly index numbers but not in the weekly, the 
trading in such securities not being, as a rule, sufficiently important to warrant 
their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case their inclusion does not affect the 
general index by more than a point or two. 
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10.— Index Numbers of 


(1926= 
COMMON 
Public Services (Railway, Steamship, Power, etc.) 
pees eee eee 
General Banks 
Months. Total. Total. TTranse Power 
Total. portation, | Telephone. and 
Steam. Traction, 
Number of Stocks. 52 it 10 2D 1 7 
1919 
LEGS Cae SUae an ase o Uae 61-8 91-3 79-1 101-6 94-1 40-3 
dO: RA Rein MR EID Bic, ind 62-5 | 90-9 80-3 103-7 93-8 40:0 
1 CEE Set gen Behe re ae Rete tered 63-1 90-4 81-0 103-7 94-0 42-0 
RADE Coe nad hoe, ce es ene NS 64-0 90-3 81-0 103-7 93-9 42-1 
May oee as saee Sete tanh Dl 67-7 90-7 83-7 108-0 94-0 42-6 
HITS? Sod See Fe ee oe 66-1 91-1 82-1 106-5 85-9 41-7 
July eee eee eee 66-9 91-3 82-4 106-5 86-0 42-4 
SARIS SE PU eh 8S seh 66-0 90-5 81-0 104-4 86-2 41-9 
DED ern eae ac eae eee 66-6 90-3 78-8 100-8 86-3 41-7 
OCH as Veet) bed ble, eee hs 67-7 90-0 76:7 97-4 85-5 41-5 
ING Vigne ee meee 67-7 90-0 74-4 93-8 85-1 41-2 
CEI aR itn & eee Coe, Cae oe 67-9 89-5 72-5 90:3 83-2 41-9 
1920. 
Jae es ooh. tae bee = 69-0 89-3 72-1 90-2 80-3 41-4 
OVS) Ge Bp, Sees eal ice Bs 2 67-0 89-3 71-3 89-7 77-4 40-2 
Misr PA (ieee er pele 68-0 89-6 71-1 89-3 78-0 40-6 
PDUTT GA SEE aoe Ok eee 67-4 89-1 69-3 86-7 74-5 40-1 
May toe aa eee Oe 66-3 89-4 67-6 84-5 75-6 39-0 
atirteprs Anan. y= eee eed Be 67-9 87-1 66-9 83-0 75-7 39-3 
SLY Sait. Si ee te 69-8 86-4 69-5 87-6 74-8 39-3 
UNV AERO AO ers el eek 68-0 85-2 68-8 86-9 74-0 38-3 
SE SURE Gan ee 5a eee 68-4 84-0 68-2 86-2 73-7 38-0 
Cet eee ee er 67-3 82-6 69-7 88-9 74:1 37-7 
INGV ies be tee See es oe 62-5 82-7 68-5 87-4 73-5 36-8 
DOG a fasten Sates eee 60-7 83-1 67-2 85-4 73-4 36-5 
1921 
Jai ed pre am as ES lp 62-3 85-1 68-9 87-0 74-1 38-6 
RED iAS. doc Aces se 62-8 86-4 71-3 90-6 77-5 38-9 
MGI ee Se. RET Set Bete 60-0 85-9 66-2 82-6 76-0 38-1 
UNC 5d In en Oe CeCe See ee ee 58-8 85-4 64-8 80-0 76-2 38-6 
MAY =, So ey A one et el ee 59-3 85-2 65-6 80-7 75-6 39-5 
VRROS SF We es 2 dacs on 56-8 84-4 63-6 78-3 74-6 38-0 
Nily cept fee ohne 54-4 83-8 63-2 78-0 75 «2 37-5 
AUPE IRE Lense ke Boa eee oe 54-3 84-5 64-5 80-1 75-2 37-5 
Cae Ate eee och ee 54°5 84-4 64-2 79-5 76:4 37°6 
Cerner ome seine oro 56-3 84-9 63-8 78-1 76-0 38-8 
IN O75 ees io Gee ee 57-1 84-9 64-6 79°5 75-6 38-9 
Deer en nee tess: 57-4 85-3 66-7 82-2 76:8 40-1 
1922. 
Nan aA eae S Pee 56-5 84-6 66-4 81-6 77-2 40-2 
GID yy oe ee re ee ea 57-5 83-9 68-3 84-9 76-7 39-9 
Marssitck esi § Peep? wax 59-2 83-9 70-2 88-2 76-1 40-0 
ADR: ere eet ibd et ok ee 61-9 84-5 72-0 90-5 77-2 41-1 
INT cy yale oe. 8 ee ih ey A 63-3 84-3 72-6 90-6 80-4 42-1 
cD ACRE nek, ees ne 62-6 84-2 71-2 88-1 80-2 42-1 
Sulya pee ease ae cae ee. 62-8 84-3 72-3 89-7 80-6 42-8 
ANI ES Ree eh ete tie et 64-5 84-6 73-0 90-1 82-9 43-7 
DOD E. cree eee reece hea 66-2 84-7 75-2 93-2 84-3 44-5 
OCU et a me 65-9 85-4 74-5 92-1 84-7 44-4 
INO a cis eRe tray. ioead eee 65-2 86-2 72-9 89-7 82-8 44-2 
Deer. cnc Ran eet ao ote 66-1 86-2 73°6 90-2 81-4 45-2 
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Security Prices, Weighted. 


100) 
STOCKS. 


Industrials. 
eS es eae 
me h ig a ee Textil d and 
and Iron ulp an my: extiles Food an : 
Total. wad Steel Paper, Milling. and ‘Allied Miscellaneous. 
Products. Clothing. Products. 
31 5 bi 4 5 6 6 

47-3 81-4 54-7 70°5 43-1 37-1 31-3 
48-0 80-0 57-6 69-2 43-2 36-9 31-9 
48-8 81-7 57-5 68-4 46-5 37-1 32°7 
50-2 82-1 58-3 70-3 52-8 37-2 33-6 
55-1 80-4 60-9 76:7 50-8 40-3 35-8 
53-1 82-5 63 -0 80-5 49-9 40-9 35-6 
54-3 85-3 64-1 80-1 52:5 44-4 36-0 
53-8 79-1 63-6 83-6 52-2 43-9 35-9 
55-9 83-9 67-1 86-9 53-6 45-1 36-4 
59-0 90-9 73°2 86-0 56-1 48-1 37:7 
60-2 91-1 76°5 92-8 55-9 47-9 37-1 
61:6 97-3 82-3 87-0 56-9 48-4 36°3 
63-7 99-7 88-7 87-0 57-6 49-1 36:8 
60-8 92-5 85-0 80-8 56-5 47-0 35-8 
62-4 95-3 89-7 79-1 58-1 48-6 35°9 
62-5 94-8 93-7 76:3 57-9 45-8 34-8 
61-5 89-7 94-4 74-7 58-1 41-7 34-1 
64-9 89-3 105-8 74:5 60-3 40-2 34-9 
67-0 87-3 115-3 74-9 63-6 39:5 34-1 
64-5 81-6 110-6 73-5 60-7 38-8 33°2 
65-8 80-8 116-5 73°2 61-0 37:7 33-4 
63-3 76-8 114-2 68-6 57-9 36-7 31-7 
55-8 70-1 94-8 63-8 51-9 32-8 30-0 
53-2 70-9 86-6 62-5 49-2 32-4 29-5 
54-6 75:7 86-5 64-6 49-2 33°5 31-5 
54-1 74-6 82-5 67-4 49-7 84-4 32-0 
52-0 71-8 76°3 64-7 50-2 32-2 32:1 
50-8 68-8 77-1 63-7 47-7 30-8 30-5 
51-4 67-7 77-2 63:3 53-7 30-4 30-6 
48-2 61-2 69-2 62-6 53-7 28-7 29-6 
44-4 59-2 59-4 59-9 52:1 27°3 27-9 
43-5 58-2 55-5 58-9 53-2 26-6 28:3 
44-0 60-3 56-7 57-5 54-2 26-7 28-4 
47-2 65-3 64-9 57-6 55-5 27-3 29-5 
48-1 68-0 65-6 59-5 56-9 27:8 29-9 
47-4 64-1 63-9 59°8 57-5 27-8 30-0 
46-2 58-1 61:6 59:8 57-0 rae | 29-9 
47-1 60-6 64-3 60-4 57-1 27-7 29-7 
49-0 63-7 68-3 64:3 58-0 28-1 29-9 
52-4 69-7 74-6 68-8 60-9 80-9 30-9 
54°3 72-5 77-1 70-0 63+2 33-6 32-0 
54-2 75:4 74-9 69-8 65-5 34-7 31-5 
53-9 73°8 75-1 66-5 64-9 34-1 32:05 
56-4 77-1 81-6 66-3 68-0 35-2 32-5 
58-1 76-4 83-1 66-8 71-2 38-0 34-6 
57-9 70-6 82-5 68-3 73-2 39-0 34-7 
57-4 66-1 80-0 69-9 75-5 39-0 35-1 
58-5 68-5 82-4 72°6 74-9 40-1 35°3 
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10.—Index Numbers of Security 


(1926= 

COMMON 

Public Services (Railway, Steamship, Power, etc.) 

General Banks 
Months. 
Total. Total. Tease Power 
Total. portation, | Telephone. and 
Steam, Traction. 
Number of Stocks. 52 11 10 2 1 7 
67-0 89-1 76-2 92-7 83-3 46-0 
68-8 89-8 78-6 95-7 85-6 47-3 
70-3 90-2 79-9 96-8 87-7 48-9 
70:8 90-4 81-6 99-8 87-2 48-9 
70:3 90:8 81-9 99-7 87-7 49-8 
70-2 90-2 81-9 99-1 88-3 50:7 
67:7 88-3 79°8 96-3 87-8 49-5 
67-6 87-1 79°5 95-7 88-2 49-6 
67-2 86-1 79-1 93-7 89-7 51-4 
66-9 84-9 79-5 94-0 89-5 521 
67-1 85-0 80-1 95-2 89-4 52-0 
68-2 85-1 81-5 95-5 91-3 55-0 
70°3 85-6 83-4 97-3 92:7 57-1 
71:3 85-7 84-9 97-7 92-5 60:5 
70-5 85-4 83-4 95-5 94-3 59-9 
69-0 84-5 83-5 96:3 92-2 59-2 
69:1 84-3 84-8 96-6 92-7 62-1 
69-2 84-1 85-1 95-6 94-3 64-5 
69-6 84:3 85-9 96-4 95-1 65-2 
70-6 84-5 86:4 96-7 96-2 65-9 
71-2 86-4 85-6 94-9 99-0 66-4 
71-3 88-9 86-8 95-1 99-4 69°3 
72°5 91-0 88-2 98-1 99-8 68-2 
72-3 90-7 85-0 97-0 100-0 61-1 
74-0 91-1 85-3 96-4 98-0 63-4 
76-5 91-4 86-1 96-1 97-3 66-2 
75-9 91-9 85-2 93-6 98-8 67-4 
75-5 91-2 84-3 91-7 98-1 68-1 
76:9 91-3 85-2 92-1 98-9 69-9 
77:8 92-4 85-0 90-0 100°3 72-8 
79°5 93-3 86-1 91-0 99-7 73°8 
83-4 94-1 88-3 92-2 100°9 78-1 
84-6 96-1 89-4 93-4 101-6 79-0 
87-7 98-3 91-1 95-6 101-3 80-4 
87-4 99-1 90-5 95-4 100.9 79-0 
88:7 99-3 90:4 94-0 101-9 80-8 
501 gt 10 2 1 7 
1926. 

92-1 100-0 91-6 95-7 101-3 81-5 
97-1 100-3 95-3 100-8 101-1 83-2 
94-0 99-6 94-2 99-5 100-1 82-4 
93-3 98-8 94-8 99-5 99-5 84-4 
92-4 98-6 95-6 101-2 97-3 84-1 
94-6 99-4 97-8 103-7 99-9 85-7 
96-7 100-4 98-5 105-3 100-0 84-9 
100-2 100-0 100-5 106-1 100-0 89-1 
103-0 100-3 100-9 106-8 100-1 89-1 
101-9 100-2 100:8 105-1 99-6 91°8 
103-6 100-3 101-5 105-8 99-9 92-4 
103-6 102-0 99-8 106-8 101-1 85-8 


SS ee ea ee eee 


1 Prior to 1926, 11 banks and 52 general. 
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Prices, Weighted—concluded. 


100) 
STOCKS. 
Industrials. 

Cet oe 

Tron, Steel : 
, Textiles 
and Iron Pulp and “17: Food and ‘ 
Total. Gnd Steel Paper. Milling. Jee Allied Miscellaneous. 

Products. oun: Products. 

81 5 5 4 5 6 6 
59-2 68-1 81-8 76-9 77-9 39-8 35:6 
60-9 70:6 82-5 78-5 82-2 40-9 36°9 
62-7 76:8 82-7 80-0 85-4 41-7 38°6 
62-6 76:5 81-8 78:1 86-6 41-5 39-3 
61-6 74:9 81-2 75-9 83-8 40:3 39-0 
61-4 72:1 83-0 73°3 83-1 40-3 39-0 
58:7 67-8 79-1 68-3 79-4 38-4 38-0 
58-8 67-2 80-9 66-1 77:5 38-3 38-5 
58-5 66-5 79-2 66-7 77-5 38-4 39-0 
58-2 65-1 76-7 66-9 - 77°8 39-7 39-5 
58-0 66-5 75-2 68-1 75-9 39-3 40-2 
59-3 71-4 76°6 68-4 76-0 41-5 40-8 
61-7 75-2 78-9 70-1 77-9 43-5 43-4 
62-7 77-7 80-7 71-2 76:8 44-8 43-9 
62-0 80-5 78°1 69-7 75-3 44-0 44-2 
59-6 74:8 75:2 69-4 70-9 42-3 42-8 
59-2 71-6 75:2 68-6 70:8 41-9 43-0 
59-2 71:7 73°7 68-7 71-2 43-3 43-0 
59-5 73°9 73:1 70:0 70-0 45-7 43-6 
60-9 74:7 75-0 71-7 71-2 46-6 44-9 
62-0 78-4 74-0 73-0 73-2 48-8 46-3 
61-1 77°9 69-6 75-1 74:9 49-7 45-7 
62-0 81-0 68-4 76-7 76°9 50-5 46-9 
63-4 83-3 70-1 79-5 77:6 52-6 47-6 
66:0 85-4 70-1 85-2 79-4 59-7 50°5 
69-8 88-9 71-0 91-6 81-2 65-9 55:9 
69-2 85-5 71-7 88-8 79°3 65:4 56-0 
69-2 86-2 71:3 86-0 80-7 67:5 56-0 
70-9 86-5 69-9 86-2 85-5 68-5 59-9 
72-4 86-2 71-8 87-0 86-8 72°2 61-2 
74-6 84-9 72:5 91-4 89-3 75-0 64:7 
80-0 87-4 76-8 96-9 91-8 82:3 71-9 
81-0 89-8 74-8 98-7 94-2 92-0 72-1 
85-0 90-1 74-5 97-9 95-8 93-1 81-4 
84-7 89-3 75:3 97-7 95-4 93-7 81-3 
86-9 90-6 83-0 96-9 96:5 93-1 81-9 

31 5 5 4 5 6 6 
91-9 90-4 86-1 102-3 98-8 91-9 91-5 
98-5 95:7 90-2 104-9 99-8 92-1 104-0 
93-9 95:7 87-6 100°3 98-2 90-6 95-4 
92-6 95:3 87-5 93-8 97-1 88-7 94-3 
90-7 93°8 85-2 91-2 96-5 92°7 91-2 
93-2 96:3 82-4 95-6 97-2 95-7 97-2 
96-2 97-6 90-0 95-0 99-7 99-5 98-4 
101-1 100-0 97-6 98-8 100-2 101-4 104-5 

105-6 102-3 105-1 103-7 100-8 105-1 108-7 
103-8 102-8 105-0 101-6 98-2 104-0 105-4 
106-3 104-5 106°2 105-2 101-3 107-9 108-4 
107-0 106-6 105-5 106-1 104-6 108-0 107-2 
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11.—Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1927. 


(1926=100). 
- Industrials. 
Tron 
and 
Months. Grand noe Steel ot oe ee 
Total.| Banks. and ulp : tiles an Mis- 
Total.| Iron | ‘and | Mill-) Ois.| and | Allied Bever-Vcolta- 
and | Paper &- Cloth-| Pro- SS: | neous 
Steel ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts. 
No. of Securities. 112 9 79 9 9 5 3 9 21 7 16 
1927. 
De rors ci ee Ree 106-9; 105-9] 108-9} 108-7 99-1} 105-5) 111-7} 110-5} 106-9 95-9) 113-5 
LUTE) Oe Ste 112-0} 106-6} 114-1] 124-2 98-1} 115-5) 119-7} 113-9] 111-3} 108-6] 114-8 
Maree Loe ete 113-8} 106-9} 117-1] 133-9 98-2} 122-2) 123-8) 116-2] 117-8 115-0} 115-0 
L865 SS eee BAe 116-4} 107-1] 121-1] 146-4 98-6} 123-4] 122-9} 118-9] 123-6] 116-0] 126-1 
Li Ee Sara on som 118-3] 108-9) 124-6] 155-8 95-7} 128-4} 123-2} 119-1] 125-0] 121-2] 136-7 
PURO WIS loach on hhc 117-5} 111-0] 121-5) 158-0 94-2} 123-1] 118-7] 115-1] 123-0) 122-9] 132-5 
July ocr re eee 118-3} 114-2) 120-6] 154-4 97-4) 123-8) 120-0) 115-9] 123-5] 124-1] 125-8 
gas ear tae is 125-1) 119-9) 130-7} 165-0} 103-4} 126-2] 135-0] 121-4 129-5) 130-3] 135-2 
Sept 1383-3] 128-1] 146-1) 185-1} 112-5} 139-6] 161-1] 131-6 136-9} 144-6] 143-0 
Oct: Sars eee 136-8} 124-9] 154-5) 187-8] 134-7] 159-9! 168-4] 137-1 144-2) 147-1] 147-7. 
INGVF yaa eee A 189-0) 121-6) 158-2} 199-1} 141-0] 171-7] 169-6] 134-9 149-3) 164-8] 148-4 
JEG hh NS 144-0} 126-4) 161-6} 213-5) 135-9] 183-7] 168-1] 136-7 158-0} 162-8} 159-4 
1928. 
JE Aan eae SE 149-3) 129-3} 172-5} 224-1] 151-6] 187-7] 173-8] 140-3] 170-3 165-5) 175-4 
Public Utilities. Companies Abroad. 
Telephone Power 
Trans- In- Trey. 
Months. Total. Fees and and Total. : Utility. 
portation. Telegraph. |. Traction. dustrial. 
No. of Securities. | 16 2 2 12 8 1 7 
1927. 
Janes weak eee 108-1 105-9 101-0 113-3 101-9 101-2 102-8 
1a ORES Seer 2 ae 115-0 115-3 107-7 116-4 106-6 105-0 108-5 
IP ae ess Bee 117-9 117-6 107-4 121-1 105-4 98-7 113-4 
ENS anne es See 120-4 115-4 107-8 131-2 107-2 97-2 119-2 
Maye er cde ts 122:3 115-4 105-1 137-5 106-1 91-9 123-0 
JUNE sysname 120°3 113-1 107-6 134-7 109-7 91-6 131-3 
Ulivi; Sane setae 121-6 117-4 107-7 131-7 111-0 91-6 134-2 
LANE, aoe otek cog 125-6 119-4 111-7 138-7 117-6 95-3 144-2 
Sep Caer reneric cee 127-1 117-4 108-5 147-0 124-6 100-0 154-1 
OG eerceranerer eens 129-8 124-3 108-5 143-9 125-1 97-8 157-7 
INI OVERe ae ees 130°3 125-1 108-7 144-0 130-9 104-0 163-0 
OCS oe een nts toes 135-8 132-4 112-7 147-0 138-0 110-2 171:3 
1928 
Faliecare oie ie 136-2 132-1 115-5 147-8 | 143-3 123-2 168-2 
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12.—Traders’ Index Numbers of Prices and Volume of Sales, 1927-28. 


Norr.—The Traders’ index measures the trend of gains or losses for an “‘average’’ trader on the Mont- 
Aiea Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells as a whole and turns over his investments every 
week. : 
Column J—Weighted index numbers of the prices of the 25 best selling Industrial and Public Utility 

common stocks on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges. 
Column II—Weighted index numbers of the volume of shares sold. 
Column III—Index numbers of the total money value of the stocks included in 1 and 2 above. 


Date. it II III 

Prices. Sales. Values. 

DOD ae Rear Asch Er ta ee cle ale Aletta Hort te dS vere cae em ops 100 100 100 
MENTAL Og tien ever harah tava ale, aie crete iaye,ceie vlo.nie'oltetetewe.tltte ei nloie ne a testes 111-7 90-9 101-5 
BPS EVER EET rats oye ok eee ate) oy otave ales ore Bivcose aiewIecaro,0iel sia Oalosa aren fayere sa eraielo aes 123-0 93-2 114-6 
TUES DS sock SSnOt ie CADDO DOUGH UE IAG RODEGO DO SGErn oC ONGC anrne Aor aenr 132-3 95-5 126°3 
POPPE Peete 5 Sales Selle a Os oeOw Ge letras de se auld ae Sta doer newee doable oes 146-2 102-3 149-6 
Wee ae eee EE inc dee rie GNC eo Marte Ne ator elas Sys Muansparctcdens sled de sspaeter Sends 161-0 104-2 167-8 
RUEIEAESM ee er te Rl merctnveteroreraretart ars ic clete g erajelere oes Sislettleaye caiiclaavern see staat 6 177:°3 132-1 234-2 
Dear Ee ne, SO AERIAEE, ech. SDA ENS Redo atte COEUR OLIN Gabo e ld cena 174-0 66-7 116-0 
PEDERI. Seb faketbvalalo (ie Siectose sina ale ara sevetsintatate toeeetia cuales, 6. «tape 187-8 63-1 118-5 
SOPEORA DOR AIRE ee RIN a Sic avahe clas Batch tees Sataheseiaiehs Slits eluletarwine whos: 211-3 110-1 232-6 
NCE rear otc lo tra coals are o elaSlamionaeNeojo sw salen se oie aleteis te 236-4 120-6 285-1 
PMOMeEIS ENO he sore A ee ae ala ones lereeioimrnstncas ogee ewan esiamn shat 251-7 83-9 211-2 
ILS Ca at oYD ch Ree a Oe ORIG TIO NE CHIC TOGO Hath ne SoeR Ter ieee ane 4 281-4 104-5 294-0 
PANUATV LOLS ae nae es Ace Ns cd Lalevelacalats la Wals.0 6 siete b:c/slonsarala’s sie aisles of 317-2 113-0 858-4 

1928. 

Week ending Jan. ath GOD cOd He SOIR IRE Soo nee aAO ne DOR ce NOE eae aE chee 69-6 208-4 
9 CELT. RAMONE SR EDS GSE PSD. ene Ase SS ot cae ohne tt 06-6 66-7 204°5 

ss oF LO Glcp awversterierne et Te avtaistele tekovaly oaeediiie eats Babs 317-0 89-6 284-0 

$ Be OEE eos tere ofeioie 08 ols atone overeat layers sine eels! Ghafeyareis DatahaG sa 329-6 128-6 423-8 

se MebHQnd Resa a LEE Aaa SNIP RUT na 335°6 87-6 293-9 


IV.—PRICES OF SERVICES. 


The study of the prices of various services sheds considerable light on the cost 
of living. Among expenditures for the family budget those incurred for services are 
of considerable importance. The Bureau has had under investigation the relative 
cost of a number of services in more recent years as compared with 1913; the results 
for certain services are shown below. 


1.—Street Car Fares. 


The investigation into rates charged for street car fares during the period 
1913-1926 shows that ordinary fares in 35 centres throughout the Dominion have 
increased 44.3 p.c. since 1913. For the last five years they have remained com- 
paratively stationary. Fares in 4 centres have remained unchanged during the 
period and in the other 31 the increases have ranged from 20 p.c. to 100 p.c. 


13.—Index Numbers of Ordinary Street Car Fares in 35 Cities, 1913, 1917-1926. 
(Fares in 1913=100.) 


v 


Number 
Section. of Cities | 1913. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 

or Towns. 
Maritime Provinces 4 100 | 100 | 100 | 126-1) 146-6] 146-6] 146-6] 146-6] 146-6) 146-6) 146-6 
Ouebec: aus vores 4 100 | 100 | 103-2) 120-3) 140-0) 146-2) 150-2) 150-2} 150-2) 150-2) 150-2 
MTERINOL cca. v5 bisarocate 16 100 | 100-5) 101-0} 104-6) 104-6) 107-7| 138-7] 138-7] 138-7] 138-8] 139-3 
Prairie Provinces... 7 100 | 103-1) 105-3) 122-6) 137-0) 145-2] 145-2) 145-2) 145-2) 146-6) 146-6 
British Columbia... 4 100 | 100 | 134-6] 134-6) 134-6] 139-6] 139-6] 139-6) 139-6) 139-6) 139-6 
Grand Total....... 35 100 | 100-7) 105-9) 115-8] 125-3) 1380-2) 143-9) 143-9) 143-9) 144-1) 144-3 
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2.—Manufactured and Natural Fuel Gas. 


Data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, regarding rates for natural 
and manufactured fuel gas used for domestic purposes, show that, while the average 
price of natural gas has tended upward during the period 1913 to 1926, that for 
manufactured fuel gas reached its peak in 1921 and has declined since that year. 
The index number for natural gas, on the basis 1913 =100, was 172.2 in 1926, while 
that for manufactured gas was 131-1. 


In 1918 the price of natural gas throughout the Dominion ranged from 133 cents 
to 70 cents net for the first 1,000 cubic feet, and in 1926 from 232 cents to $1.00. 
Manufactured gas ranged from 70 cents to $2.25 net for the first 1,000 cu. ft. in 1913 
and from 85 cents to $2.48 in 1926. 


Natural gas prices have been influenced during most of the period by declining 
supply in the province of Ontario, which caused prices to rise. In the last two years, 
however, greatly increased production in Alberta has influenced the index numbers 
in an opposite direction, the Dominion index for natural gas having fallen from 
179-7 in 1925 to 172-2 in 1926. 


Prices of manufactured and of natural fuel gas are given for various cities in 
Tables 14 and 15. 


14.—Prices of Manufactured Fuel Gas for Domestic Consumption in Certain Cities 
in Canada, 1913-1926. 


Net Price per 1,000 cu. ft. (exclusive of meter rent or other service charge). 


Provinces and Cities. | 1913. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
Saint Jobe, eats: 1-00 | 1-00 | 1-00 | 1-50-} 2-00 | 2-00 | 2-50 | 2-50 | 2-50 | 2-25 | 2-25 | 1-75 
2-00 
Quebec— 
Montrealiey. jones -90 +85 +85 85 85 -80-| 1-10 | 1-10 | 1-10 | 1-10 | 1-10 | 1-10 
1-10 
OUD Can. may hope ee 1-20 | 1-00-| 1-00 a 1-25 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-55 | 1-55 | 1-50 | 1-50 | 1-50 
1-20 1-2 
Sherbrooke........... 1-25 | 1-25 | 1-25 | 1-50 | 1-50 | 1-57 | 1-57 | 1-48 | 1-48 | 1-48 | 1-48 | 1-35 
Ontario— 
Bellevallen! ss... 55s- 1-25 | 1-25 | 1-45 | 1-60 | 1-65 | 1-85 | 1-85 | 1-85 | 1-85 | 1-85 | 1-85 | 1-85 
Brockville. ps. eee -90 - = -— | 1-40 |} 1-40 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 1-80-| 1-80 | 1-80 | 1-80 
2-00 
Katchenersneas.euaces 1-10 | 1-10 | 1-25 | 1-35 | 1-35 | 1-80 | 1-70 | 1-60 | 1-60 | 1-50 | 1-80 | 1-00 
TSONCON Aree ee ones -90 -90 -90 -90 -90 90 hee 1-25 | 1-15-| 1-15 | 1-10 | 1-10 
2 1-25 
Oshawa wats eee: 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 2-15 | 2-15 | 2-15 | 2-10 | 2-00 | 1-90 | 1-90 
Opie wa anaes crest 1-15 | 1-12 | 1-00-) 1-06-) 1-06-) 1-15-] 1-43-] 1-43-] 1-43-] 1-43-] 1-43-| 1-43- 
1-12 | 1-12 | 1-22 | 1-45 | 1-50 | 1-50 | 1-50 | 1-50 | 1-50 | 1-50 
Owen Sound.......... 1-25 | 1-00 oe 1:26 | 1-26 | 2-00 | 1-62 | 1-62 | 1-62 | 1-62 | 1-22 | 1-35 
+26 
Peterborough,........ 1-25 | 1-25 | 1-40 | 1-75 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 1-90 | 1-90 | 1-90 | 1-90 | 1-90 
Strationd interesante 1-20 | 1-20 a ate 1-45 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 2-00 | 2-00. |-2-00 
1-30 . 
SPGNOn ton seers -70 -70 +80 -90 -90-| 1-00-} 1-25 | 1-00-| -90 -90 85 85 
1-00 | 1-10 1-25 
Manitoba— 
Wanmnipeg se saideiek sera 1-20 | 1-20 | 1-20-} 1-35 | 1-35 | 1-35-| 1-60 | 1-60 | 1-60 | 1-47 | 1-47 | 1-47 
1:35 1-60 
British Columbia— é 
New Westminster.....| 2-25 | 2-25 | 2-25 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 | 2-48 
Vancouver... .<cnees etn 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-40 | 1-45 
Wactoniany seat 1-75 | 1-75 | 1°75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 | 1-75 
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15.—Prices of Natural Fuel Gas for Domestic Consumption in Specified Cities in 
Canada, 1913-1926. 


Net Price per 1,000 cu. ft. (exclusive of meter rent or other service charge). 


Provinces and Cities. 1913. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
PGR CONES Pe. eine CER Setotot ict +38 +38 38 “50 -50 -50 -50 -50 -50 -50 -50 
Ontario— 
STAR IONO sek yee lase ese aia: -30 30 30 -80 -80 -80 -80 80 -80 -80 -80 
REA Na Calin ee 25 +25 +25 - = - - = - *45-| -50- 
75 75 
PAPE EGOR Oe. sein shcic/¥> als/asaidic Sele’: -40 -40 -40 -45-| -45-| -75-| -75-| -75-| -75-) 1-00 | 1-00 
Coser OUA ALIA Ta A 11* 
WNanvars Halls sis sc. ses vac -40 “40 -40 -40-| -50 -50 -70 -65-| -65-| 1-00 | 1-00 
-50 -70 -70 -70 
Pte Cablinrinesinn, tesase ccm: -70 -70 -70 75 75 *75 75 -75 75 75 75 
VAAL ENT Giese oe eee te eee 28 38 38 -40-| -50 -50-| -70 -65-| -65-] 1-00 | 1-00 
-50 -70 -70 70 
Wind bore cote ee ke 30 30 30 -30 30-| -40-| -50 -50 50 55 55- 
40 -50 80 80 
Sarnia omens e reese ees 30 = = 30 40 -40 50 -50 50 -55-|  -55- 
-80 80 
WHOOGEGOCK:. hat eh cc coe wie ot 35 35 45 -40 *40-| +75 75 75 75 -80 80 
75 
Alberta— 
Medicine Hat........:.......| °135) -138-| -18-| -20 25 25 +25 +25 +225| +225) -238 
+20 20 
Caleary ase AeNe cease ae 30 35 35 +35 +35 35 48 -48 48 48 +43 
-48 


*Range of prices for both natural and manufactured gas. 


3.—Index Numbers of Domestic Electric Light Rates.! 


The index numbers in Table 16 are based on charges for domestic lighting and 
for electricity used for operating electric appliances, such as irons, toasters, percol- 
ators, grills, heaters, vacuum cleaners, stoves, etc., when such electricity is sold at 
the same rate as the lighting current. Since a very large proportion of the electricity 
used domestically for other than lighting purposes is charged at the same rate and 
on the same basis as that for lighting, the resulting index numbers are sufficiently 
representative to show the trend of rates for electricity used for general domestic 
purposes. The index numbers, however, do not indicate the trend of electricity 
prices as a whole, because the data on which they are based do not include the prices 
paid for power and commercial lighting. In most large stations the consumption of 
electric energy for power purposes is by far the greater part of the total output and 
current is sold for power purposes at relatively much lower rates than lighting 
current. It is often the large consumption for power purposes which makes possible 
the reiatively low rate charged for lighting current. 

The method of computing the index numbers was as follows:—in the first place 
monthly bills were computed for each municipality for the years 1913, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926; the 1913 bill in each case was then used as a base and represented by 
100; the amounts of the bills for 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 were divided by the 
amount of the 1913 bill and multiplied by 100, the result being the respective index 
numbers for these years. A weighted index number was then constructed for each 
province and for the Dominion, by weighting each municipal index number with the 
number of customers in the municipality concerned. The result is to give price 
changes in large cities where the greater part of the electricity is consumed an 
influence in the calculation of the index in proportion to their importance. Further 
details are given on pp. 160-161 of the Bureau’s Prices Report for 1926. 


1 Computed by the Bureau’s Transportation Branch in collaboration with the Prices Division. 
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The accompanying table shows that charges for electricity for domestic lighting 
and in the majority of cases for other domestic uses declined 31-3 p.c. from 1913 
to 1926, the index being 68-7 in the latter year. This result is due largely to the 
increased production of electricity, to the influence of public ownership, and to the 
fact that lower rates increased consumption and led to service economies in the 
way of increased load, etc., which made further price reductions possible. When it is 
remembered that general prices in Canada were in 1926 at least 50 p.c. higher than 
in 1913, the significance of the decline in the cost of electric light will be more ade- 
quately appreciated. 


16.—Weighted Index Numbers of Domestic Electric Light Rates. . 
(Rates in 1913 =100.) 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Canada sho co ie. ee eee nga bee ae 2 ee 74-4 72-2 69-9 68-7 
Prince Hdward tsland 3... anes ot ponte ene es 119-8 119-8 119-8 119-8 
PV OV A SCOLIAA es ob ha ee ee eure aoe bee as 89-6 83-6 83-6 83-5 
ING WEB TUnS WICK cook Joo ees a Oee boas cei eaten es puicras 88-2 79-3 70-5 68-9 
Qaehee: le oan tt eee ech CEL eer eras 73-6 71-0 64-4 63-4 
Ontario: 2 eee ee ee ee on ee eee 63-7 62-0 61-6 60-6 
Wanttoba 27 Siento a Sanes Coe prs aaseer meal teeta Se 99-9 99-9 99-9 99-9 
paskatche waies..; ofa. «vce hectbree e oaee a ieee ee 99-0 100-6 97-6 97-2 
Alberta tice: pe oe see Se OPO oe ta ee ae 78-1 83-0 82-9 79-0 
British Cola bia £6 onc. teefes aot sisten heel aeieeee 79-3 70-6 70+4 68-3 
SY WONT Secor ee tee ee Meee Aen icts ee ene 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


4.—Rates and Index Numbers of Telephone Charges in Canada. 


Statistics computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based on an inquiry 
conducted as for 1925, show that domestic telephone rates in Canada were 19 p.c. 
higher than in 1913 and business telephone rates 22 p.c. higher. These figures are 
based on rates prevailing in 74 cities and towns throughout Canada. By provinces, 
the index numbers in 1925 for domestic telephone rates, taking 1913 as 100, were:— 
Prince Edward Island 135-5, Nova Scotia 121-5, New Brunswick 127-3, Quebec 
104-8, Ontario 125-5, Manitoba 126-8, Saskatchewan 113-8, Alberta 149-7, British 
Coiumbia 109-5. 

The index numbers for business telephone rates in 1925, taking 1913 as 100, 
were:—Prince Edward Island 116-7, Nova Scotia 164-1, New Brunswick 152-3, 
Quebec 114-3, Ontario 123-6, Manitoba 131-2, Saskatchewan 128-2, Alberta 152-9, 
British Columbia 109-7. 

For domestic telephones the average monthly rate (weighted) for Canada, was 
$2.01 in 1913 and $2.40 in 1925. In 1925, British Columbia showed the lowest 
monthly average rate (weighted), viz., $2.17 and Manitoba the highest, $3.12. 
Similar monthly average rates for other provinces were:—Prince Edward Island 
$2.25, Nova Scotia $2.43, New Brunswick $2.75, Quebec $2.42, Ontario $2.31, 
Saskatchewan $2.56, Alberta $2.50. 

The average monthly rate (weighted) for business telephones in Canada was 
$4.41 in 1913 and $5.39 in 1925. Prince Edward Island showed the lowest rate, 
which was $3.50 in 1925. The Manitoba average rate (weighted) was $6.69 in 1925. 
Other provincial rates were:—Nova Scotia $5.81, New Brunswick $5.39, Quebec 
$4.96, Ontario $4.76, Saskatchewan $3.96, Alberta $5.09 and British Columbia 
$6.26. 

Tables giving further details of domestic and business telephone rates in Canada 
in 1913 and 1925 were published on p. 752 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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X.--FINANCE. 


The Finance section of the present edition of the Year Book is divided into 
four main parts. The first of these, Public Finance, includes an account of Domin- 
ion, Provincial and Municipal Finance, with the latest available statistics. The 
second part deals with Currency and Banking and Loan and Trust Companies. 
This is followed by a historical and statistical treatment of Insurance, including 
Government Annuities, and the section concludes with a treatment of Commercial 


Failures. 
I.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal Finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 

In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, pro- 
vincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expendi- 
tures two facts must be kept in mind:—(1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 1921, and (2) that 
$1.50 in 1927 had approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further, 
the effect of this latter fact in swelling the aggregated total income of the citizens 
of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war, as well as to the necessity of making 
good the deficits arising from the operation of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditure. In 
1926 the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was $144,- 
183,178, as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only ten years before, an increase 
of 167-8 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Governments in- 
creased from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $37,366,925 in 1926). Again, between 1913 
and 1926 the aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased 
from $34,231,214 to $102,146,200—an increase of 198-4 p.c. Similarly, in Quebec 
the aggregate ordinary expenditures of the municipalities increased from $19,139,465 
in 1914 to $50,820,486 in 1926, an increase of 165-5 p.c. In Manitoba the increase 
in municipal taxation has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $17,543,487 in 1926, an 
increase of 76-8 p.c. These statistics, covering nearly two-thirds of the population 
of the Dominion, are from Provincial Government reports, and the increase which 
they show has doubtless also occurred in most of the other provinces. 


1.—Dominion Public Finance. 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown; while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
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Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 

Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the 
province, to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 

At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries) was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 17 
and 18.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs 
and excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the post office revenue and railway receipts which, properly 
speaking, are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these seryices. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the last fiscal year of peace, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the post office and government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditure on these two services 
amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. 

The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
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war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 7% p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being exempted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax, dropped in 1921, 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. This sales tax was increased in 1921 and again in 1922, while another addi- 
tion became effective on Jan. 1, 1924. The cumulative result of these war taxes 
was that, in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first 
time displaced from their position as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war 
taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 
war taxes yielded $177,484,161, while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. 
Again, in 1923 the war taxes yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, 
in 1924 $182,036,261 and $121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, 
in 1926 $157,296,321 and $127,355,143, and in 1927 $156,167,434 and $141,968,678. 

A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during the war period 
from 1914 to 1921 will be found at pp. 755-757 of the 1926 Year Book. An outline 
of the chief changes in taxation between 1922 and 1927 follows. 

Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In the session of 1922, 
the Special War Tax Revenue Act, 1915, was amended by ce. 47. Taxes on cheques, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes and express money orders were increased to a 
rate of 2c. on every $50 or fraction thereof, with a maximum of $2 on $5,000 or 
more. A receipt for $10 or over must bear a 2c. stamp. The normal rate of sales tax 
was also increased from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. The Income War Tax Act, 1917, was amended 
by c. 25. The normal rate was to be 4 p.c. on incomes of from $2,000 to $6,000 
in the case of a married person or one having dependent upon him any of the 
following—a parent or grandparent, daughter or sister, or a son or brother under 
21 years of age and physically or mentally incapable of self-support; the additional 
exemption for each child under 18 years of age dependent upon the tax-payer 
for support was increased from $200 to $300. For all other persons the normal 
tax was 4 p.c. on incomes of from $1,000 to $6,000. By ec. 19 various reductions 
were made in the customs tariff, notably on sugar, agricultural implements, tex- 
tiles, and boots and shoes. Further, by c. 27 the excise duties on cigars were 
diminished and those on cigarettes increased. 3 : 

In 1923, c. 42 authorized a discount of 10 p.c. of the customs duties on articles, 
other than alcoholic liquors, tobacco and sugar, imported under the British prefer- 
ential tariff, where such articles are directly imported through Canadian ports, 
and where the regular rate of duty exceeds 15 p.c.; negotiations for a commercial 
agreement with the United States were also authorized, while the rates of duty on 
sugar and certain other articles were reduced. By ¢. 52 the Income War Tax Act 
of 1917 was amended to provide that a taxpayer’s income should be deemed to be 
not less than that from his chief occupation, that a reasonable rate of interest 
on borrowed capital might be deducted from his income, that the incomes of consuls, 
consuls-general and officials of other countries whose duties require them to reside 
in Canada would be exempted from taxation if such countries grant reciprocal 
privileges to resident Canadian officials; other amendments deal with notices of 
appeals and the recovery of moneys due in taxation. By c. 53, the excise duty on 
cigarettes was reduced. The Special War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended so 
as to make the maximum stamp tax on cheques $1 instead of $2; the rate of the 
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sales.tax was adjusted to a uniform 6 p.c., while manuscript, raw furs, wool not 
further prepared than washed, and drain tiles for agricultural purposes were added 
to the list of exempted articles. 

In 1924 it was provided by ec. 10 that the operation of the Business Profits War 
Tax Act should not extend beyond Dec. 31, 1929. By c. 37 the administration of 
the Business Profits War Tax Act of 1916 and the Income War Tax Act of 1917 was 
transferred from the Department of Finance to the Department of Customs and 
Excise. The Customs Tariff of 1907 was amended by c. 38 in the general direction 
of reducing the rates of customs duty levied upon instruments of production used 
in agriculture, mining, forestry and fisheries and on materials used in the manu- 
facture of such instruments of production; provision was also made for the extension 
of the British preferential tariff to territory administered under mandate of the 
League of Nations by any British country, or for the withdrawal of the preference 
in such circumstances; in computing the ad valorem rate of duty on tea purchased 
in bond in the United Kingdom, the value for duty is not to include the United 
Kingdom customs duty payable on tea consumed in that country. By ec. 46, the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917 was amended by increasing the additional exemption 
allowed for each child from $300 to $500; another amendment aimed at the preven- 
tion of evasion of the tax by inter-company purchases or sales at more or less than 
fair prices where the companies concerned are associated in business; provisions 
were also made with regard to incomes of non-residents carrying on business in 
Canada, to incomes of partnerships and liens for income tax. By c. 68, the Special 
War Revenue Act of 1915 was amended so as to reduce the general rate of the ales 
tax from 6 p.c. to 5 p.c.; in addition, a considerable number of articles, including 
text-books and instruments of production in the primary industries of the country, 
were entirely exempted from the tax, while boots and shoes, including rubber foot- 
wear, biscuits of all kinds, creosoted railway ties and various other articles were to 
pay only half the ordinary rate, or 23 p.c. 

In 1925, c. 8 increased the duty on slack coal under the general tariff from 14c. 
to 50c. per ton, and slightly reduced the duty on other bituminous coal. Grape- 
fruit, imported by direct route from a country to which the preferential tariff applies, 
were admitted free instead of paying 50c. per 100 lb. Reductions were also made 
in the rate on well-drilling machinery for deep wells and on engines for the propulsion 
of boats owned by individual fishermen. By c. 26, various evasions of the stamp 
tax on cheques were guarded against, while the tax was remitted on cheques not 
exceeding $5. Vegetable plants, lasts, patterns and dies for boots and shoes and 
certain materials used exclusively in the manufacture of engines used in fishing 
boats and of well-digging machinery were exempted from the salestax. By c. 46, 
the lien for income tax enacted in 1924 was repealed, while c. 26 répealed the pri- 
ority lien for excise tax. “ 

In 1926 various changes were made in the customs tariff by c. 7. Green coffee, 
‘spices, nutmegs, mace, arrowroot and sponges were made free under the British 
preferential tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight cans was 
reduced from lfc. to 3c. per lb. The duties on raw sugar imported for refining 
were also materially reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the British 
preference. Again, the duties on automobiles were substantially reduced under 
all tariffs, the rate on the cheaper types of automobile imported under the general 
tariff being reduced from 35 to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential tariff 
from 222 to 123 p.c. Finally, tin plate was made free under the preferential tariff 
and reduced from 123 to 5 p.c. under the general tariff. By c. 10, amending the 
Income War Tax Act of 1917, the exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 
in the case of married persons or those with dependants, and from $1,000 to $1,500 
in the case of other persons. ‘The rates of taxation were also reduced all along the 
line, those with incomes of $5,000 or less paying only 2 p.c. instead of 4 p.c. or more 
of their taxable income, the income tax of a married person without dependants 
-being reduced from $619.50 to $290 on an income of $10,000 and from $3,024 
to $2,530 on an income of $25,000. The rate of taxation of corporate incomes was 
reduced from 10 to 9 p.c. The budget speech also announced the abolition of the 
tax on receipts and the restoration of penny postage, both as from July 1, 1926. 

In the session of 1927 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 5 
to 4p.c. The rate of the graduated income war tax wa8 also reduced by 10 p.c., so 
that each taxpayer paid only 90 p.c. of what he would have paid on the same income 
in the preceding year. The $500 exemption for children was extended to include 
those under 21 (instead of 18) years of age dependent upon the taxpayer for support. 
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Further, the tax on cheques, money orders, notes, etc., which had previously been 
graduated from a minimum of 2 cts. on cheques of from $5 to $50 to a maximum 
of $1 on cheques of $2,500 and over, was reduced to a flat 2 cts. on all cheques of 
$10 and over. The excise tax on matches was also reduced by 25 p,c. No changes 
were made in the tariff in 1927, as the new Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, 
to which certain matters had been referred, was only in the initial stages of its 
investigations. 


1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as on 
Mar. 31, 1927, is given in the balance sheet shown below (Table 1). This 
shows the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,726,298,717, partly offset by 
available assets aggregating $378,464,347, leaving a net debt of $2,347,834,370'. 
Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also 
loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,557,807,980, leaving a debit 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on March 31, 1927, of $790,026,390. The 
details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accom- 
panying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1927. 


(From the Public Accounts). 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


(Casbrom band andi Banks, op cctemess cars iolsioncte ale cise s ise sievs;elotofale $ 22,182,119 
PSE CIOMVOSORV OC . chit. scraps wis as > ais sissies pielovaipiare giz sis stele vara sisiereisy svete 100, 935, 933 
Advances to Provinces, Banks, 6b: 2... 6606 ds nee cem ete ecierese 97,452,299 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments............... 35, 985, 138 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans................... 84,149,967 
Miscellaneous Current AcCounts.........0000.0+s0cecccccesvceses 37,758, 891 
PREPAC CULV. OLA BSOUB Ne oh ctecetae ore roks\yatevaVeasieters ie stereueiymiogs eegeen el nraslan ats $ 378,464,347 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1927 (exclusive of interest 

accrued and outstanding carried forward).................. 2,347,834,370 


$ 2,726,298, 717 
NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— 2 ee ee 


ADC aOLKS Canals. ence ene nccien eam criee eccecds cate caine ere $ 187,685, 114 

PP ATTRU CVO KS poE CERI Oh YS os Biot inion oh orasesveseiaie ysis ole alg) Soro a erie ere ate 426,238,595 

PU NGAWOEKS) MVISCCLANCOUS* hae gas sit coes soticcm's cleric c.erelsie shel. 197,216,785 

Malitary Property ANG: SLOL CS iatccseras aris sian eine oats ss = icasiee ace 12,034,170 

Pere LOLI al A COOUNLSS oct laters late Osea e405 ras al MCLE seis“! sealateraterel 9,895,948 

MALU ENE A CCOMMUBY (OIG) cccicaicie astuse amine rae meee eee Rie 88,398,758 

Railway Accounts (Loans non-active)............-.-.eeee eens 611,747,239 

Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited............. 9,474, 673 

Miscellaneous Investments (non-active)...........0..20e ee ee eee 15,116,748 
Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31, 1926......... $863,051, 236 

Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, year ended Mar. 

Fil PEE Bt DY (eh RN ene ene Ben IC eR CINE CIR ge Yt: 73,024,846 

a 790,026,390 

$ 2,347,834,370 

Domunion Notes in'Circulation...0 6.00 5206 cic ees se cee oles csialels $ 172,167, 639 

Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..................-4. 5,849,030 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., outstand- 

HTT ete Bo: tee iti oe DERSOCE AE POE DSrRS ERE Fr CISAEE hn Cea 4,907,830 
Savings Dawk leCposibs. seis: gana o nc sce cis c's tesice sien skies 81,922,043 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds...............00.e eee ee ees 42,704,731 
digits, 62 U9 G Eee eRe 2A QA Oclo DOD ee rigec 7 aie Ae 18,460,169 
Montmpent MUnGG 1 een sie ca eae oe ne nie te teers Sie ee w5.o: ojmie’elels 1,938,854 
PEOVIDCS IN CCOUNES: Mere hr - wart sc Sainte eee noite Pe ee tte busin ees 9,623,817 
Miscellaneous Current Accounts,.........0..sccececcseceeceeees 101,734 
POT POLAL yA LOANS she ee rete slad:d Gade site eine Hoes ae Mar ahaa 201,000 
Tiere fe 6) B10) Dears Georg REO EOE GUS IIE CoE ici TOE eI 2,485,395, 197 
RnteresteDue and! Unpaudsetrcas scam eee ainee meee oo aise sheiosle 3,026,673 


$ 2,726, 298, 717 
Norr.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal 
and interest on loans negotiated by railways under various 
Acts of Parliament, amounting to $397,795,002. (See p. 829 
for details). 


1The net debt on Mar. 31, 1924, was $2,417,783,275, on Mar. 31, 1925, $2,417,487,686, and on Mar. 31, 1926, 
$2,389,731,099. See Table 19, page 827. 
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2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account for 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, were $398,695,776, an increase of $17,950,270 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 


$1,756,704—a, total of $400,452,480 (Table 2). 


The regular expenditure on con- 


solidated fund account was $319,548,173, but net special expenditure amounting 


to $7,879,462 was also charged to this account. 


There was also a net expenditure 


on capital account of $19,558,703, while advances to railways aggregated $10,000,000 
and advances to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, $426,817. Thus 
the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted to $358,- 


555,751. 


available assets) during the year. 


and 3. 


(See Table 23.) 
e Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 


There was a decrease of $41,896,729 in the net debt (gross debt less 


Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 


Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
per capita receipts and expenditure for these years according to census and esti- 


mated populations. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
(CUStOMS cera scek ero ee ries 118,056,469] 121,500, 799}#108, 146,871] 127,355,144] 141,968, 678 
OXCISE TAU eae ne oa ees + 35,761,997} 38,181,747 38,603,489} 42,923,549) 48,513,160 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks 09 7 eek ete heed eit ae eu 1,244,437 1,236, 957 1,217, 754 1,176, 869 1,174, 665 
Trust and Loan Companies........ 312,392 308, 632 315,315 326, 714 335, 368 
Insurance Companies.............. 852,328 857,587 867, 902 950, 221 947, 838 
BusinessiProfits; +s. pees eee 13,031, 462 4,752, 681 2,704,427 1,173,448 710,102 
Income iP axa ene ere ae seaeee 59,711,538} 54,204,028} 56,248,043) 55,571,962} 47,386,309 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheques, Trans- lay 
portavionyhaxneuCs meu on ee eee 106,482,718} 120,676,376/" 85,810,717] 98,097,106] 105,613,160 
Totai from Taxation............ 335,453,341] 341,718,807] 293,914,518) 327,575,013) 346, 649, 272 
Non-Tax Revenue— r 
Canada Gazettesre seer ete eee 82,847 72,168 77,424 66, 885 68, 312 
Catials)-. dad eo me tei oe See oe 742,404 897, 412 907, 650 921,215 961, 694 
Casal tod t A. aa ie renianrty a aan ok. 3,393,429] 3,502,707) 2,978,633) 3,545,897} 3,310,633 
Chinese) Revenues saa wee een 201,458 325, 762 304, 837 21,244 13, 228 
Dominiontandst.jssasae ee eee 2,347,715 2,281, 704 2,390,374 2,803,513 3,327, 273 
Electric Light Inspection............ 134,770 148,590 142,706 456, 144 538,917 
Fines and Forfeitures................ 152,085 321,127 265,210 246,593 504, 309 
ISHS TICS 7. 7M eeS fan agen, veers ne 290, 623 163,492 136,540 168,277 175,213 
Gasulnspectiow th cre see ee ere 69,578 71,637 73, 708 80, 069 76, 880 
Inspection of Staples (Grain Act)..... 2,364,037 2,319,971 2,322,710 2,685, 592 2,582, 984 
Insurance Inspections...ce masses. eee 112,833 109, 677 111,150 122,779 120, 334 
Interest on Investments.............. 16,465,303} 11,916,479} 11,332,329 8,535,086 8,559, 401 
haw! Staimpseos. sole tere cee cere ee 13, 893 T3177 7, 752 7,262 8,152 
Mariners. und «i ete es ee 161,010 172,319 184,188 190,572 195,080 
Militany:@ollexemecenn ear) coe 61, 999 66, 105 63,975 52,645 18, 239 
Militia Pension Revenue............. 121,244 124, 654 127,095 131,099 128, 386 
Ordnancetiiandsize = per fee ee 5, 922 57,502 15,551 13,007 29, 702 
Patent ecg: Qt texsees bts 80s Se 484,479 459, 780 550, 531 535,124 517, 930 
Penitontiarles:ne we cere. cr. en en 134,515 132,907 158,917 155, 759 170, 338 
Post Oficet Mima mi kart 29,016.771| 28,865,374| 28,782,536] 30,334,575} 29,069, 169 
Premium, Discount and Exchange... 1, 899, 234 2,159,517 1,074, 863 Logon 649, 337 
Public Works. ueekenn sek eee 486, 454 502, 755 483, 718 495,066 539, 941 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ Pensions, . 5,926 5,695 4,418 5,858 8, 769 
Steamboat Inspection................ 126, 004 127,897 122,917 123,380 135,131 
Superannuation Fund................ 4,572 8, 722 4,767 463 392 
Weights and Measures............... 278, 086 260,175 293,765 315,704 333, 034 
Other Revenuds.vaeessaer pee nee 4,368 7,568 1,697 3,553 38; 726 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts... .| 394,614,900| 396,837,682] 346,834,479] 380,745,506] 398,695,776 
Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Revenue................. 8,479,310 9, 745,158 4,680,913 2,147,503 1,756,704 
Total Receipts.................. 493,094,210' 406,582,840! 351,515,392' 382,893,009! 400, 452, 480 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Nore.—Adulteration of Food, Marine Hospitals and Quarantine have been classified in the public 
accounts of 1923-1927 under the heading ‘‘Health’’, but are here deducted, so as not to break the continuity 


of the table. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. “1926. 1927. 

Consolidated Fund Expenditure— $ $ $ $ $ 
Aduiteration of Food «035... 8s sie. co0' 111,565 90, 800 93,121 95,799 105, 800 
Administration of Justice.............. 2,173,404 2,196, 492 2,194,569 2,159,573 2,201,141 
AN a SEO ge Beg ee eg See 4 a 1,004,683 1,249,178 1,377,328 1,880,615 2,197,645 
Arts and: Agriculture... fc ....36) 0.6 oe a0 6,271,816 6, 805,058 5, 787,601 5,771,476 5, 838,941 
PSOUUCIBST Hee ae Ac Skewes on agtee 95, 750 79,810 72,044 31,784 164, 7$1 
Charges on debt— 

Charges of Management............. 880.672 992,611 830,991 875,368 963, 252 

Jnterestiontcebt.:< .. aces, oo ng.ces 137,892,735] 136,237,872] 134,789,604) 130,691,493] 129,675,367 

Premium, discount and exchange..... 122,396 1,296 18,703 9,020 24,013 

Total charges on debt........... 138,895,803) 137,231,779| 135.639, 298] 131,575,881] 130, 662, 632 
Creal Govemment.® <8 Seca oy ee 10,114,860) 10,514,983) 10,407,963} 10,779,338) 10,865,757 
Custome and Hxcise, 0300. ae- wesc sees 6, 535, 822 6,773, 633 7,654, 132 9,717,920} 10,130,430 
Department of Mines: .............0005 614,087 495, 732 538, 731 551,997 558,695 
PORT IN ION MANES ooo. i alluleccna olevecte ee 4,278, 836 3,694, 768 8,403,327 3,638, 537 4,251, 663 
PU HOnIOS Pere Ser fe 6 Dac ere Cotes eed 1,215,793 1,430,065 1,390,043 1,449, 731 1,437,179 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 221,329 301,591 341, 404 370,434 371,320 
TOM Gey ree cd Sst RCGMe 2 de Po taees 244,104 251,793 211, 669 195,319 207,578 
ret SEAM y Or, ck Sree ns she ae 1,987,745 2,417,374 2,823, 920 2,328,931 2,338,992 
LET ASR Sh oe eee oe i a EAD od 3,075,064 3,594, 798 3, 658, 284 3,684,951 3,869,394 
Lief SY TTL h et ae es ee MeO te Pel ge AN 1,969, 877 1,220,006) 1,166,065 1,271,967 1,452,415 
URGE AURIONEE cre oe Le Se ac oe ier 2,600, 958 2,318, 643 2,439,773 4,208,477 4,543,798 
L’ghthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,306, 485 2,293,059 2,137,601 2,355, 893 2,463,558 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Sub- 

WeEREIONS r,s oe ey for CLtcehdeh ty sisseeter 1,070, 684 1,105,087 1,055, 643 1,078,038 1,008,999 
Marine ttospitalss.. ee on ee cee 114,727 109,429 144, 988 139,999 189,924 
VERE Leet te Ad eo Pee ENA oo icake c are 9, 883,986 9,761,956 8,885,573 9, 256, 628 9,141,220 
EIR CelauCONS wants ik eee deat 10,561,668) 10,583,850 6,345, 897 4,399,578 5,013,178 
INAS a eruiGen ne = 2k ere Sy es, 2,286,857 1,360, 807 1,400,132 1,459, 664 1,597,407 
Ocean and River Service............... 1,627,607 2,439,279 2,252, 634 2,397,924 2,566, 730 
eOnxLentiavieso.. ss ance sce ner oak 1,598, 831 1, 628, 227 1,582,290 1, 620, 600 1,685,556 
SI GNSIONS aeew, Cele ito tia idee nena 32,985,998] 33,411,081) 34,888,665) 37,198,700) 37,902,939 
j ost ONTO eS Saks Se aE ea Que ron caesi 27,794,502} 28,305,941} 29,873,802} 30,499,686} 31,007,698 
PTDLCIVOLES ety esac eR innowete 1,068,336 1,061,840 997,241 931,491 918,580 
Railways audiCanals:: . 3.65.6. ends 7,691, 261 2,126, 803 1,996, 152 2), 120,223 2,152,015 
Public Works» Income. ............:..0+ 9,978,440} 11,900,847] 12,029,578} 13,416,045) 11,178,054 
IS TATANUIDE TEE COL ooo. Seen a ctacionoe 225; 002 210,168 197,006 199, 452 191,917 
Railways and Canals, Income.......... 7,179,430 5,349,001 4,062,943 3,037,906 1,581, 688 
owls: Ni OlCe: . tn eos ce ee 2,443, 286 2,446,143 2,002, 232 2,062,493 2,097, 887 
Scientific Institutions.................. 664, 326 1,116, 744 1,047, 232 1,007,960 960, 233 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment....... 12,974, 888 9,970, 993 8, 765, 880 7,705,584 6,976, 762 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 1,726,413] 1,532,978] 1,371,829) 1,237,421 1,250, 787 
Steamboat Inspection.................. 110, 458 111,500 als ezirAil 118, 843 121,961 
Subsidies to Provinces................- 12,207,313} 12,386,136} 12,281,391) 12,375,129 12,516, 740 
POE AIMUALION a8 02 Wek sacle ee betas 733.399 748,788 733, 734 719, 689 677, 692 
Superannuation No. 3.................. 58,457 53, 004 44,440 29,315 20,789 
Superannuation No. 4...............055 480,609 565,178 1,085,039 831, 510 770,121 
Trade and Commerce................- 2,471,831| 2,817,707} 3,773,676] 4,077,585} 3,692,148 
Weights and Measures, ete............. 436,557 463,388 448,114 460, 222 475,895 
i kom OnMiCOnY ss. orci siete esrecaticl fact 197,930 284,608 173, 874 210,062 189,120 
Wire eae merce eee carte ott 2, 686 2,145 1,272 117 a 

Total Ordinary Expenditure....... 332,293,732) 324,813,190) 318,891,901| 320,660,479) 319,548,173 

Special Fxpenditure— 
War and Demobilization............... 4,464, 760 446, 0831 506, 9311 191,393! 64, 4851 
Cost of Loan -Plotations: sac cc... cute os 3 3,065, 095 7,705,544 3,416,115 3,523,925 3,278,032 
CQUNOLICHATEOS: (ey PPE eer on clue Se. heey 977, 836 197,215 537,318] 2,806,1675| 4,536, 9455,% 
Total Ss pecialss, Fos .Pos. send Aa de 8,587,691, 8,348,8422) 4,460,364) 6,521,485 7,879, 462 
Capital Expenditure’................... 9,807,124| 10,861,277) 16,550,511| 16,798,549) 19,558,708 
Loans and Advances Non-active— 
Advances to Railways (Non-active)....| 77,863,938] 23,710,617] 9,934,453) 10,000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Advances to Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine, Ltd............... 5,979,856} 1,500,000 900 , 000 668, 000 426,817 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 

missioners (Non-active).............. 284, 200. 449,000 702,000 511,000 680, 000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re sun- 

dry non-active assets accounts........ —1, 264 906.3214 — 269,425 26,910 462,596 

Grand Total Fxpenditure..........| 434,735,277] 370,589, 247| 351,169,803] 355,186,423! 358,555,751 


1Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $766,4 
$320,349 in 1924, $523,812 less $16,880 in 1925, $319,210 less 


2Or $8,669,191, less $320,349 received on war and demobilization account. 
3Net figure; includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. 


4This includes $621,987, balance of loan made to Victoria Shipowners, Ltd., 


1926 and $256,776 in 1927. 
erannuation Fund under the 


to non-active assets account. 


5Includes $2,521,083 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief in 192( 
6Includes $1,099,673 Government contribution to the Civil Service Sup 


Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 69). 


See p. 686. 


32 less receipts on war and demobilization account 
$127,817 in 1926, and $241,704 less $177,309 in 1927. 


in 1920-21, now transferred 
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FINANCE 


4.—Principal Ltems of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1926. 


Fiscal Years. 


Customs 


Taxes. 


11, 841,105 
12, 787, 982 


12,954, 164 
14,325,193 
15,351,012 
12, 823, 838 
12,546, 988 


12,782,824 
12, 900, 659 
14,071,343 
18,406, 02 
21,581,570 


23,009, 582 
20,023,890 
18, 935,428 
19, 362, 308 
22,373,951 


22,091, 682 
23,699, 413 
23,913,546 
23,305,218 
20,361,382 


20,910, 662 
19,119, 030 
17,585,741 
19, 766, 741 
19,386,278 


21,622,789 
25,150,745 
28,219,458 
28, 293, 930 
31,916,394 


36, 738, 033 
40,461,591 
41, 437,569 
46,053,377 
39,717,079 


57, 200,276 
47,088, 444 
59, 767, 681 
71,838, 089 
85,051, 872 


111, 764, 699 
104, 691, 238 


75,941,220 
98, 649, 409 


134, 043, 842 


144,172, 630 
147,169,188 
168, 796, 823 
163, 266, 804 
105, 686, 645 


118,056, 469 
121,500, 799 
108, 146, 871 
127,355,144 
141, 968, 678 


Total 
Excise War Tax Revenue 
Taxes. Revenue.! from 
Taxation. 
$ $ $ 
3,002,588 - | 11,700,681 
2,710,028 - 11,112,573 
3,619, 623 - 13, 087, 882 
4,295,945 - | 16,320,369 
4,785, 652 =| 17,715,552 
4,460, 682 - | 17,616,555 
5,594, $04 - 20,129,185 
5, 069, 687 - 20, 664, 879 
5,563,487 - 18,614,415 
4,941,898 - 17, 697, 925 
4,858,672) ° - | 17,841,938 
5,390, 763 - 18,476, 613 
4,232,428 - | 18,479,577 
5, 343, 022 - 23,942,139 
5, 884, 860 - 27,549,047 
6, 260,117 - |. 29,269, 699 
5,459, 309 - 25,483,199 
6,449,101 - 25,384, 529 
5, 852, 905 - 25,215,213 
6, 308, 201 - 28, 682,152 
6,071, 487 - 28,163,169 
6, 886, 739 - 30,586, 152 
7,618,118 - | 31,531, 664 
6, 914, 850 - 30, 220,068 
7,945,098 - | 28,306,480 
8,367,364 - | 29,278,026 
8,381,089 - 27,500,119 
7, 805, 733 - 25,391,474 
7,26, 006 - 27,692,747 
9,170,379 -— | 28,556,657 
7,871,563 — | 29,494,352 
9, 641, 227 - 34,781,972 
9,868,075 ~ 38, 087, 533 
10, 318, 266 - 38,612,196 
11,197,134 - | 48,113,528 
12,013,779 — | 48,751,812 
12,958, 708 - 53,420, 299 
12,586,475 - 54,020, 124 
14, 010, 220 - 60, 063,597 
11, 805, 413 - | 51,522,492 
15,782, 152 - 72,982,428 
14, 937, 768 - 62,026, 212 
15, 253, 353 - 75,021, 034 
16, 869, 837 = 88, 707, 926 
19, 261, 662 - | 104,313,534 
21,447,445 — | 133,212,144 
21,452,037 = | 126,143,275 
21,479,781 98,057} 97,519,008 
22,428, 492 3,620,782) 124,666, 969 
24,412,348] 16,302,238] 174, 758,428 
27,168,445} 25,379,901] 196,720,976 
30,342,034] 56,177,508] 233, 688, 730 
42,698,083] 82,079,801] 293,574, 707 
37,118,367] 168,385,327] 368,770,498 
36,755,207) 177,484,161] 319,926,013 
35,761,997] 181,634,875] 335,453,341 
38,181,747] 182,036,261] 341,718, 807 
38,603,489] 147,164,158] 293,914,518 
42,923,549] 157,296,320] 327,575,013 
48,513,160] 156,167,434] 346, 649,272 


Interest 
on 
Invest- 
ments. 


$ 

174,073 
824,424 
383, 956 
554, 384 
488, 042 


396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798, 906 
717, 684 


791, 758 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 


1,001,193 
986, 698 
1,997,035 
2,299,079 
990, 887 


932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077, 228 
1,086, 420 


1,150,167 
1,217, 809 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 
1, 443, 004 


1,513,455 
1,590, 448 
1, 683, 051 
1,784, 834 
1,892,224 


2,020, 953 
2,236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235, 746 


1, 925, 569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1, 668, 773 
1,281,317 


1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358,210 
3,094,012 


4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086, 981 
24, 815, 246 
21,961,513 


16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8.535, 086 
8,559, 401 


and Money 


Orders. 


$ 

525, 692 
535,315 
573,566 
612, 631 
692,375 


833, 657 
1,139,973 
1,155,332 
1,102,540 
1,114, 946 


1,207,790 
1,172,418 
1, 252,498 
1,352,110 
1,587, 888 


1,800,391 
1,755,674 
1, 841,372 
1,901, 690 
2,020, 624 


2,379, 242) 


2,220, 504 
2,357,389 
2,515, 823 
2,652,746 


2,773, 508 
2,809,341 
2,762,790 
2,964,014 
3,202, 938 


3,527,810 
3,193,778 
3,205,535 
3,441,505 
3,918,416 


4,397, 833 
4, 652,325 
5,125,373 
5, 933,343 
5,061,728 


7,107,887 
7,401, 624 
7,958,548 
§, 146,952 
10,492,394 


12,051,729 
12,954, 530 
13,046, 665 
18,858, 690 
20,902,384 


21,345,394 
21,603, 542 
24,471,709 
26, 706, 19% 
26, 402, 298 


29,016,771 
28, 865,374 
28, 782,535 
30,334,575 
29,069, 169 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts.? 


$ 
13,687,928 
14,379,175 . 
15,512,226 
19,335,561 
20,714,814 


20,813,469 
24, 205,093 
24,648,715 
22,587,587 
22,059, 274 


22,357,011 
22,517,382 
23,307,407 
29, 635, 298 
33,383,456 


35,794, 650 
31, 861, 962 
32,797,001 
33,177,040 
35, 754,993 


35, 908,464 
38,782,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 
36, 921, 872 


38, 168, 609 
36,374, 693 
33,978,129 
36,618,591 
37, 829, 778 


40,555,238 
46,741,249 
51,029,994 
52.514, 701 
58,050,790 


66,037,069 
70, 669, 817 
71,182,773 
80, 139,360 
67,969,328 


96,054,506 
85,093, 404 
101,508,711 
117,780, 409 
136,108, 217 


168, 689, 903 
163,174,395 
133,073, 482 
172, 147, 838 
232,701,294 


260, 778, 953 
312,946, 747 
349,746, 335 
436,292, 1854 
382) 271.5714 


403,094, 2104 
405, 582,8404 
351,515,392 4 
382,893 ,009 4 
400,452, 4804 


1 For detailed statement see Table 8, p. 818. 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 


3 Nine months. . 5: 
4 Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1923, $9,745,158 in’ 1924, 


$4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, and $1,756,704 in 1927. 


See Table 2, p. 
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5.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1927. 


*P ig tia 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to 1927, on 
arch 31. 


Consolidated Fund, 

Chargesof Total 
manage- f Expenditure 
Fiscal | Interest ment, Public Railways | Subsidies chargeable 

years. on premium,| Pensions.| Works. and to Post Office. to 
Debt. discount | Canals.! | Provinces. Con- 
and solidated 
exchange. Fund.2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 

1868... 4,501,568 359,190 56,422 126,270 581,503 2,753,966 616,802} 13,486,093 
1869... 4,907,014 465,657 50,564 65,013 641,814 2,604,050 787,886] 14,038,084 
1870... 5,047,054 339,999 53,586 120,031 743,070 2,588, 605 808,623} 14,345,510 
1871... 5,165,304 426,655 52,611 597,275 162,712 2,624,940 815,471] 15,623,082 
1872-5, 5, 257, 231 346,413 62,251 849,786 913,236 2,930,113 929,609] 17,589,469 
1873... 5, 209, 206 178,644 49,204 1,297,999 1,378,164 2,921,400 1,067,866} 19,174,648 
1874... 5,724,436 264, 685 56,454 1,778,916 2,260,820 8,102, 107 1,387,270) 238,316,317 
1875... 6,580, 790 227,201 63,657 1,756,010 1,981,893 3,750,962 1,520,861] 23,718,071 
1876... 6,400, 902 208,149 110,201 1,948,242 1,897,283 3,690,355 1,622,827} 24,488,372 
1877... 6, 797, 227 207,875 112,531 1, 262, 823 2,239,346 3,655, 851 1,705,312} 23,519,302 
1878... 7,048,884 192,087 105, 842 997,470 2,374,314 3,472,808 1,724,939] 23,503,158 
1879... 7,194, 734 277,923 107,795 1,013,023 2,570,361 3,442,764 1,784,424] 24,455,382 
1880... 7,773,869 289,085 192,889 1,046,342 2,226,456 3,430, 846 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
1881... 7,594, 145 225,444 96, 389 1,108,815 2,603,717 3,455,518 1,876,658} 25,502,454 
1882... 7,740, 804 195,044 101,197 1,342,000 2,755, 833 3,530,999 1,980,567| 27,067,104 
1883... 7,668,552 234,170 98,446 1,765, 256 8,117,465 3,606,673 2,176,089} 28,780,157 
1884... 7,700,181 229,906 95,543 2,908, 852 3,122,103 8,603,714 2,312,965} 31,107,706 
1885... 9,419,482 387,495 89,879 2,302,363 3,268,222 3,959,327 2,488,315} 35,037,060 
1886...} 10,137,009 346,921 88,319 2,046,552 3,339,670 4,182,526 2,763,186} 39,011,612 
1887 5: 9,682,929 287,742 102,109 2,133,316 3,673,894 4,169,341 2,818,907) 35,657,680 
1888... 9,823,313 343,592|' 120,334 2,162,116 4,160,332 4,188,514 2,889,729] 386,718,495 
1889...| 10,148,932 273,590 116,030 2,299,231 4,095,301 4,051,428 2,982,321] 386,917,835 
1890... 9,656,841 230,409 107,391 1,972,501 4,362,200 3,904,922 3,074,470} 35,994,031 
1891... 9,584,137 262,068 103, 850 1,937,546 4,505,516 3,903,757 3,161,676] 36,343,568 
1892... 9,763,978 183, 938 92,457 1,627,851 4,337,877 3,935,914 8,316,120} 36,765,894 
1893... 9,806,888 213,794 90,309 1,927,832 3,848,404 8,935,765 3,421,203} 36,814,053 


1894...] 10,212,596} 180,975 86,927] 2,033,955] 3,760,550) 4,206,655) 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895...| 10,466,294) 278,950 84,349] 1,742,317] 38,704,126] 4,250,675) 3,593,647) 38,132,005 
1896...| 10,502,430) 248,575 86,080] 1,299,769] 3,826,226] 4,235,664| 3,665,011) 36,949,142 
1897...| 10,645,663) 315,314 90,882} 1,463,719] 3,725,690) 4,238,059} 3,789,478) 38,349,760 
1898...| 10,516,758) 199,887 96,187| 1,701,313] 4,049,275) 4,237,372) 3,575,412) 38,832,526 
1899...] 10,855,112) 173,257 96,129] 1,902,664) 4,246,404) 4,250,636) 3,603,799] 41,903,500 
1900...) 10,699,645) 227,194 93,453) 2,289,889] 5,244,301] 4,250,608) 38,758,015) 42,975,279 
1901...] 10,807,955} 201,861 93,551}  3,386,632| 6,377,961] 4,250,607} 3,931,446) 46,866,368 
1902...] 10,975,935} 263,250 83,305] 4,221,294] 6,508,477) 4,402,098) 4,023,637) 50,759,392 
1903...} 11,068,139] 294,968 87,925] 4,065,553} 7,221,705] 4,402,503} 4,105,178} 51,691,903 
1904... 11,128,637] 288,984] 113,495] 4,607,330) 8,397,434] 4,402,292} 4,347,541) 55,612,833 
1905...| 10,630,115] 276,072) 140,424) 6,765,446} 9,803,912] 4,516,038] 4,634,528) 63,319,683 
1906...| 10,814,697| 346,902] 179,023] 7,484,716] 8,779,678} 6,726,373] 4,921,577) 67,240,641 
19073. . 6,712,771| 244,548] 125,832) 5,520,571) 7,011,858} 6,745,134) 3,979,557) 51,542,161 
1908...) 10,973,597| 383,820) 187,557) 8,721,327] 10,586,114) 9,032,775] 6,005,930} 76,641,452 
1909...} 11,604,584] 356,707) 191,533] 12,300,184] 10,780,126] 9,117,143] 6,592,386) 84,064,232 
1910...] 13,098,160] 358,973] 216,697) 7,261,218] 10,215,038) 9,361,388] 7,215,338} 79,411,747 
1911-..] 12,535,851] 376,777] 240,586) 8,621,431] 11,123,251) 9,092,472] 7,954,223) 87,774,198 
1912...] 12,259,397) 455,011] 245,045] 10,344,487] 12,330,463) 10,281,045] 9,172,036] 98,161,441 
1913...| 12,605,882] 502,988] 283,188] 13,468,505| 13,766,180} 13,211,800] 10,882,804) 112,059,537 
1914...| 12,893,505| 487,184] 311,900) 19,007,513] 14,935,138] 11,280,469] 12,822,058) 127,884,473 
1915...| 15,736,743] 554,729] 358,558] 19,343,532] 13,876,060) 11,451,673] 15,961,191] 135,523,207 
1916...} 21,421,585] 731,836] 671,133] 12,039,252] 20,777,830) 11,451,673) 16,009,139) 130,350,727 
1917...| 35,802,567} 496,387] 2,814,546] 8,633,096] 27,124,004] 11,469,148] 16,300,579] 148,599,343 
1918...| 47,845,585} 488,712] 8,155,691] 7,432,901) 34,849,608] 11,369,148} 18,046,558} 178, 284,313 
1919...| 77,431,432] 1,305,676|18, 282,440] 6,295,060] 45,494,584) 11,327,236) 19,273,758) 232,731,288 
1920...| 107,527,089] 1,462, 658|26,004,461| 9,016,246] 8,418,624] 11,490,860] 20,774,312) 303,843,930 
1921...| 139,551,520] 1,102,088|37,420,751| 10,846,875] 8,886,458] 11,490,860} 22,696,561) 361,118,145 
1922...| 135,247,849] 4,109, 601/36, 153,031] 10,574,364] 8,624,094] 12,211,924) 28,121,425} 347,560,691 
1923. ..| 137,892,735] 1,003,068|32,985,998} 9,978,440] 7,691,261] 12,207,313] 27,794,502) 332,293,732 
1924...| 136,237,872}  993,907/33,411,081] 11,900,847] 2,126,803] 12,386,136] 28,305,941) 324,813, 190 
1925...| 134,789,604] 849,694|34,888,665} 12,029,578] 1,996,152) 12,281,391] 29,873,802) 318,891,901 
1926...) 130,691,493] 884,388|/37,203,700| 13,416,045] 2,120,223] 12,375,128] 30,499,686} 320,660,479 
1927...! 129,675,367! 987, 265/37,902,939! 11,178,0541 2,152,015! 12,516,740! 31,007,698! 319,548,173 


1Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). After 1919, railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. *This total 
includes various non-enumerated items, %Nine months. 


5.—Principal Items of Dominion 


including $2,725,504, 


Montreal Harbour Commission. 
2Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
3Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
4Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 
5Includes New Brunswick Railway. 
6Nine months. 


National 
Transcon- 
tinental 
Railway, 
including 
Quebec 
Bridge. 


$ 


jf PSL Ele a? fo 4 ceed Ucar] Ct Eh Yh i el bal Me a St peat a i a at ie Mea Kgl Sat | Td fas shal ff 


6, 249 
778,491 
1,841,270 
537,867 
18,910, 253 
31,317,132 
19, 868,064 
23,715,549 
22,264, 130 
15,279,837 
15, 274, 206 
12, 648, 242 
9,825,265 
6, 650, 263 
103, 167 
1,723,638 
527,480 
20,164 
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Capital Expenditure. 

Inter- 

Fiscal Debts colonial 
years Canadian| allowed and Hudson 

Canals. Pacific to Dominion| connected Public Bay 

Railway.| Prov- Lands. Railways, | Works. | Railway. 

inces miscel- 

laneous. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868 51,498 - - - 455, 250 41,690 - 
1869 130,142 - - - 282,615 8,548 = 
1870 = - - - 1,693,229 = - 
1871 = 30,148 - - 2,866,376 - - 
1872 255, 646 489,428] 1,666, 200 - §, 131, 141 68,746 - 
1873 256,547] 561,818/13, 859,080 - 5,019,240 99,517 - 
1874 | 1,189,592 310,225) 4,927,061 - 3,614,899 135, 963 - 
1875 | 1,714,830) 1,546,242 - - 3,426,100) 189,484 - 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 = 1,108,322 267,840 - 
1877 | 4,131,375! 1,691, 150 = - 1,318,352 258, 833 - 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 = - 408,817 170,120 - 
1879 | 3,064,099} 2,240,286 = - 226,639 77,179 - 
1880 | 2,123,366] 4,044,523 = = 2,048,015 8,730 - 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608,733) 187,370 - 
1882 | 1,647,759] 4,589,076 = 511, 882 585,569 70,949 = 
1883 | 1,763,002]/10, 033,800 = 556,870 1,616, 633 119, 869 - 
1884 | 1,577, 295)11, 192,722) 7,172,298 723, 658 2,689,690 491,376 - 
1885 | 1,504,621) 9,900,282 5,420 303,593 1,247,006 182,306 = 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334 130, 653 765, 967 569, 202 - 
1887 | 1,783,698 915.057 = 162,392 926,030 353,044 - 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 135,048} 1,713,487] 963,778 - 
1889 972,918 86,716 - 130, 684 2,623,137 575,408 = 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 - 133, 832 2,351, 787| 3,220,926 - 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 - 94,847 1,184,318 515, 702 - 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 = 86,735 316, 784 224, 390 = 
1893 | 2,069,573 413,837 - 115,038 299,081 181,878 - 
1894 | 3,027,164 146,540 = 149, 147 439, 209 102,059 - 
1895 | 2,452,274 49,209 = 99, 842 327,605 102,393 - 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 - 82,184 260,396 114, 826 = 
1897 | 2,348,637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 - 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756 364,018 = 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419 267,026 151,213 1,081,930 385,094 - 
1900 | 2,689,565 236 = 199,470 8,255,348] 1,089,827 - 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 = 269,061 3,633,837] 1,006, 983 - 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 370,838 4,626,841} 2,190,125 - 
1903 | 1,823,274 - = 449 542 2,254,267] 1,268,004 - 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 - 748,855| 1,879,566] 1,334,397 - 
1905 | 2,071,594 - - 794,410| 4,755,5782) 1,642,042 - 
1906 | 1,552,121 - - 599, 780 3,765,171! 2,359,528 - 
19076 887, 839 - = 526,583] 1,512,4913) 1,797,871 - 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 = 768, 244 4,369,738] 2.969,049 - 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 - 797,747 3,874,480] 2,832,295 92,428 
1910 | 1,650,707 - - 785,157 1,278,409] 4,514, 606 53,043 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 = —5,508 763,833) 3,742,717 184, 150 
1912 | 2,560, 938 - = - 1,710,449] 4,116,385 159, 632 
1913 | 2,259,642 - 2,406, 9884) 6,057,515] 1,099,063 
1914 | 2,829,661 - - = 4,348, 000/10, 100,017) 4,498,717 
1915 | 5,490,796 - - - 6,914,977|11, 049,030] 4,773,744 
1916 | 6,170,953 - - - 7,861,899} 8,471,229] 4,887,131 
1917 | 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032) 7,838,116] 2,604, 280 
1918 | 1,781,957 - - - - | 6,347,201] 1,879,699 
1919 | 2,211,964 - - - -— | 5,705,348 562,558 
1920 | 4,550,761 - - - 3, 285, 736/38, 869, 683 235, 608 
1921 | 5,450,006 - - = 731, 018/27, 559, 809 30,036 
1922 | 4,482,610 - - - 9, 649)10,431, 699 34,770 
1923 | 4,995,184 - - - 59,950) 3,411,510 27,803 
1924 | 6,747,395 - - - — | 3,804,427) 207,872 
1925 |10,619, 903 - - - - | 6,030,320) —124, 154 
1926 |12,024,456 - - - — | 4,805,949 2,484 
1927 |13,845, 689 - = = — | 2,920,670] 2,823,905 


Prince 

Edward 

Island 
Railway. 


17,542 
22,000 
53,546 
280,174 
475,998 
829,414 
698, 878 
591,413 
496,125 
91,210. 
390,962 
561,207 
206, 397 
94,321 
128,042 
103,001 
129,575 
570,531 
1,350,473 
609, 752 


3, 5405 
97,000 


196, 418 


for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 


ee 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 815 
Expenditure, 1868-1927—concluded. 
Other Expenditure. 

North- Canadian Total War Total Fis- 

west Militia. Govern- Capital Railway and Other Expendi- | cal 

Terri- ment Expend- || Subsidies. | Demob- Charges. ture. Wars: 

tories. Railways. iture ilization. 7 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

- ~ - 548, 438 - - 37,158|| 14, 071,689/1868 

19,113 - - 440,418 - - 429, 663|| 14,908, 166/1869 

1, 821, 887 - ~ 3,515,116 - - 155,988|| 18,016, 614/1870 

773, 872 - - 3,670,396 - - = 19,293, 478|1871 

241, 889 = = 7, 853, 050 - - 223,456)| 25,665, 975|1872 

63, 239 ~ -| 19,859,441 - ~ 5,719|| 39,039, 808|1873 

~ - 10,177,740 - - 4,019) 33,498,076/1874 

- ~ - 6, 922, 743 - - 2,253,097|| 32,888, 911|1875 

- - - 7,154,008 - ~ 315, 764)| 31,958, 144/1876 

- - = 7,599,710 - - 1,388, 984|| 32,507, 996|1877 

- - - 6, 657, 200 - - 385,413]| 30,545, 772|1878 

- - - 5, 648, 332 - - 676,225)| 30,779, 939)|1879 

- - - 8,241,174 - - 949,948) 34,041, 756\1880 

- - = 8,176,317 - - 117,772) 33,796, 643/1881 

- - 7,405, 637 - - 201,885) 34,674, 625/1882 

- - - 14,147,360 - - 21,369) 42,898, 886)1883 

- - 23,977, 702 208,000 - 2,557,453)| 57,860, 862|1884 

- - 13, 220,185 103 , 245 - 502,587) 49.163,078/1885 

- ~ = 8,589, 734 2,701,249 - 10,534,973) 61,837,569/1886 

293,918 = = 4,439,939. 1,406, 533 - = 41,504, 152/1887 

539, 930 = - 4,437,460 1,027,042 - 155, 623|| 45,064, 124|1888 

31,448 - = 4,420,313 846, 722 - 1,333,328]) 43,518, 198|1889 

4,773 = - 6,778, 663 } 1,678,196 - 44,947) 41,770,333|1890 

2,901 = - 3,115, 860 1,265, 706 - 68,074|| 40,793, 208|1891 

—1, 243 - - 2,164,457 1,248,216 ~ 2,093 ,569|| 42,272, 136)1892 

8,911 = - 3,088,318 811,394 - 139,963] 40,853, 728)1893 

—1,149 - - 3,862,970 1,229, 885 - 330,354)| 43,008, 234/1894 

— 833 - - 3,030,490 1,310,549 - 399, 294) 42,872 ,338/1895 

—543 1,000,000 - 3,781,311 3,228, 746 - 137,185) 44,096,384|1896 

3, 284 745,965 - 3,523,160 416, 955 - 682,881|| 42,972, 756|1897 

—1,272 173,740 - 4,142,231 1,414, 935 - 944,589)| 45,334, 281|1898 

—1,853 387, 810 = 6,201,516 3,201,220 - 236,399) 51,542, 635/1899 

—1,473 230, 851 - 7,467,370 725, 720 - 1,549,098) 52,717,467|1900 

—1,632 135, 885 - 7,693, 857, 2,512,329 - 900,312) 57,982, 866|1901 

—1,543 299, 697 - 10,077,095 2,093, 939 - 1,040,374) 63,970, 800|1902 

—3,040 428, 223 = 7,049, 684 1,463, 222 ~ 1,541,763)) 61,746,572|1903 

—2,616 1,299, 910 = 7,879,102) 2,046, 878 - 6, 716,235|| 72,255,048/1904 

—2,478 1,299, 964 - 11,931,014 1, 275, 630 - 2,277,812) 78,804, 139/1905 

—1,767 1,299, 876 - 11,912,104 1, 637,574 - 2,487,323] 83,277,642/1906 

—1,352 975, 283 - 11,327, 792) 1,324, 889 - 1,583,297|| 65,778,139|1907 

—911 1,297,905 - 30, 428, 996 2,037,629 - 3,470,603)! 112,578, 680}1908 

—1,045 1,243,072 - 42,592, 122) 1,785, 887 - 4,999, 283|| 133,441, 524|1909 

—650 1,299,970 - 29,655, 703 2,048,097 - 4,280,227) 115,395, 774/1910 

—33, 688 = - 30, 813, 767 1, 284, 8¢2 - 2,988, 393)| 122, 861,250)1911 

- = 30, 939,576 859, 400 = 7,181, 665)) 137,142, 082|1912 

- - 27,206,046) 4,935,507 ~ 255,787) 144, 456, 878|1913 

- - = 37,180,176)| 19,036,237 = 2,640, 162!| 186, 241,048/1914 

- - ~ 41, 447,320 5,191,507} 60,750,476 5,186,016) 248,098, 526|1915 

= - - 38,566, 950 1,400,171] 166,197,755 3,186, 898)| 339, 702, 502)1916 

- - = 26, 880, 032: 959,584] 306,488,815) 15,275,345) 498, 203,118)1917 

- - 32,999,880} 43,111,904 720,405} 343,836,802) 10,706,787) 576,660, 210/1918 

- - 14,827,758) 25,031,266 43,805) 446,519,440] —7,283,582|| 697,042, 212|1919 

~ - 22,307,366) 69,301,878 334,845] 346,612,955} 1¢, 995, 313/786, 030, 6117/1920 

- - 6,221,774] 40,012,807 - 16,997,544 492, 048/528, 302,513 7/1921 

- - 1,239,605} 16,295,333 - 1,544, 250 301, 518/463, 528, 389 7/1922 

- - 1,313,022 9, 807,124 = 4,464, 760 4,042, 931)/434, 735,277 7/1923 

= - —94,835) 10,861,277 —1,523 446,083 7,902, 759|370, 589, 247 7/1924 

- - 24,442) 16,550,511 - 506, 931 3,953,433 351, 169, 8037 1925 

~ - —29,372) 16,798,549 - 191,392 6, 330, 092/355, 186, 423 7/1926 

= - —31,562| 19,558,703 - 64,485 7, 814, 977)|358, 555, 751 7|1927 


7 Includes Advances to Railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 
in 1927, together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, $668,000 in 
1926, $426,817 in 1927 to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine; also other advances shown at the 
end of Table 3 on page 811. 
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6.—Population, per capita Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on . 
Consolidated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1868-1927.! 


Nortz.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Census, April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 6, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and 1921. -In all eases down to 1910 the population i is estimated 
at the close of each fiscal year: June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the inter- 
censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1927, the population i is estimated as at June 1. The fiscal 
period of 1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


- Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- Per Per Ex- 
Capita | Capita | pend- Per Capita | Capita | pend- Per 
Rev- | Total | iture | Capita Rev- | Total | iture | Capita 
Years Popula- enue Rev- on Total Voare Popula- enue Rey- on Total 
“jun tions from enue Con- Dis- Sli sore from enue Con- Dis- 
Tax- Re- soli- burse- Tax- Re- soli- burse- 
ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. 
Fund Fund 
Account Account 
No. $ $ $ $ No $ $ : $ $ 
1868..| 3,372,000 3°47 4-05 4-00 4-17||1896..} 5,086,000 5-45 7-20 7-26 8-67 
1869. .| 3,413,000 3-26 4-21 4-11 4-37|1897..| 5,142,000 5-55 7-36 7°46 8:36 
1870..| 3,454,000 3-79 4-29 4-15 5 22/1898. .| 5,199,000 5-55 7:80 7-47 8-72 
1871*.| 3,485,761 4-68 5-55 4-48 5-53//1899..| 5,259,000 6°62 8-89 7:97 9-80 
1871..| 3,518,000 4-64 5-50 4-44 5-48/|1900..| 5,322,000 7-16 9-59 8-07 9-90 
1872..} 3,611,000 5-04 5-74 4°87 TAULIOLFE SN, 5; BicLy oko 7-19 9-78 8-72 10-79 
1873. .| 3,668,000 4-80 5-67 5-23 10-64/|1901..} 5,403,000 7:15 9-72 8-67 10-73 
1874..} 3,825,000 5-26 6-33 6-10 8-76)1902..| 5,532,000 7:79 10-49 9-18 11-56 
1875..| 3,887,000 5-32 6:34 6-10 8-46/|1903..| 5,673,000 8-59 11-64 9-11 10-88 
1876. .} 3,949, 000 4-71 5-70 6-20 8-09/]1904..| 5,825,000 9-17 12-13 9-55 12-40 
1877 4,013,000 4-4] 5-50 5-86 8-10)1905. .} 5,992,000 9-02 11-88 10-57 3-15 
1878 4,079,000 4-37 5-49 5-76 7-49||1906..) 6,171,000 9-73 12-99 10-90 13-49 
879 4,146,000 4-46 5-43 5-90 7-42)1907..| 6,302,000 8-18 10-71 8-18 10-44 
1880..| 4,215,000 4-38 5-53 5-90 8, 03/1908. .] 6,491,000 11-24 14-80 11-81 17-34 
1881*.| 4,324,810 5-54 6-85 5-90 7-82)1909. .} 6,695,000 9-26 12-71 12-56 19.93 
1881..} 4,337,000 5-52 6-83 5-88 7-79))1910. .| 6,917,000 10-85 14-67 11-48 16-68 
1882..] 4,384,000 6-28 7:62 6-18 7-91)1911*.| 7,206, 643 12-31 16-34 12-18 17-04 
1883..| 4,433,000 6-60 8-08 6-48 9-68))1912..] 7,365,205} 14-16) 18-48] 13-33] 18-62 
1884..] 4,485,000 5-68 7-11 6-94) 12-90/1913..| 7,527,208] 17-70) 22-41 14-89] 19-19 
1885 4,539,000 5-59 7-23 7-72 10-80)1914..| 7,692, 832 16-40 21-21 16-56 24-21 
1886 4,589,000 5-49 7-23 8-50 13-48)1915. .| 7,862,078 12-40 16-93 17-24 31-56 
1887..| 4,638,000 6-18 7:71 7-69 8-95)|1916..} 8,035,584) 15-51 D142) 16-22) 42-27 
1888..] 4,688,000 6-01 7:66 7-84 9-61]1917..} 8,180,160] 21-36} 28-45} 18-17) 60-93 
1889. .| 4-740,000 6°45 8-19 7-79 9-18/1918..} 8,328,382} 23-62} 31-31 21-41) 69-24 
1890. .| 4,792,000 6-58 8-33 7:52 8-71/1919..| 8,478,546 27-56 36-91 27-45 82-21 
1891*.| 4,833, 239 6-25 7-98 7-52 8-44)/1920..] 8,631,475} 34-01 40-52] 35-20) 91-07 
1891..| 4,844,000 6-24 7-96 7-50 8-42/1921*.| 8,788,483 41-96 49-64 41-09 60-11 
1892 4,889,000 5-79 7-55 7-52 8-65)|1922. .| 8,908, 550 35-91 42-91 39-05 52-03 
1893 4,936,000 5-93 7°73 7-46 8-28}|1923..| 9,028, 240 37°16 44-65 36-81 48-15 
1894. .} 4,984,000 5-52 7-29 7-54 8-79]1924..} 9,150,940 37°34 44-43 35-50] .40-50 
1895..| 5,034,000 5-04 6°75 7-58 8-52)/1925..| 9-268,700} 31-71 37-93]. 34:41) 37-89 
1926. .] 9,389,693 34-89 40-78 34-15 37:83 
1927..| 9,519,220] _ 36-42) 42-07] 32-57) 37-67 


1 See the tables on pp. 812-5 for the figures on which this table is based. 


WAR TAX REVENUE 817 
een rane 
7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1921-1927. 


RECEIPTS. 
Norr.—See Table 2 on p. 810 for the figures on which this Table is based. 


Items of Receipts. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Consolidated Fund Re- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ceipts— 

TaxaTION— 

WHR EODIR i oe ots)y't ese sas 18-58 11-86 13-08 13-28 11-67 13-56 14-91 
LO See ees Osa 4-22 4-13 3-96 4-17 4-17 4-57 5-10 
War Tax Revenue— 
i SYNTH SSR Seep eee toe 0-14 0-15 0-14 0-14 0-13 0-13 0-12 
Trust and Loan Com- 

PENIOSS ke cassie 0-03 0-03 0-04 0-03 0-08 0-03 0-04 
Insurance Companies... 0-09 0-08 0-09 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-10 
Business Profits........ 4-65 2-56 1-44 0-52 0-29 0-13 0-08 
UM COM Gs tke ce. ioe on 5-28 8-83 6-61 5-92 6-07 5-92 4-98 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheq- 

ues, Transportation 

BR SS OME Bee ar tad ome 8-97 8-27 11-80 13-19 9-26 10-45 11-09 

Total from Taxation........ 41-96 35-91 37-16 37-34 31-71 34-89 36-42 

Non-Tax RevENUE— 

Interest on Investments. 2-82 2-47 1-82 1-30 1-22 0-91 0-90 

Osho MCG 38 ac5..3 35.55% 3-04 2-96 3-21 3-15 3-11 3-23 3-05 

Other Revenue........--- 1-61 1-53 1-51 1-57 1-38 1-52 1-51 
Total Consolidated Fund Re- 

CRIDER Sak. ck dae asthe eh Se 49-43 42-87 43-71 43-37 37-42 40-55 41-88 

Special Receipts........-....- 0-21 0-04 0-94 1-06 0-51 0:23 0-19 

Grand Total Receipts. . 49-64 42-91 44-65 44-43 37-93 40-78 42-07 

EXPENDITURE. 
Norer.—See Table 3 on p. 381 for the figures on which this Table is based. 
Items of Expenditure. 1921. 1922 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agriculture and Arts........- 0-62 0-65 0-69 0-74 0-62 0-61 0-61 
Gharges:on Webtsc ccss<-> ae: 16-00 15-64 15-38 15-00 14-63 14-01 13-73 
Civil Government..........-- 1-00 1-12 1-12 1-15 1-12 1-15 1-14 
Customs and Excise........-- 0-69 0-75 0-72 0:74 0-83 1-03 1-06 
Dominion Lands.......-...-- 0-45 0-47 0-47 0-40 0-37 0-39 0-45 
PIOIMIPTALIONS: «nea = ae 0-19 0-18 0-22 0-26 0-30 0-25 0-25 
Pree s xa ce ctst etn Se eros 0-27 0-33 0-34 0-39 0:39 0-39 0-41 
SP ISISGIOD encom es ste s s 0-27 0-43 0-29 0-25 0-26 0-45 0-48 
National Defence (Militia, 

Naval and Air Services)... 1-65 1-78 1-46 1-35 1-26 1-34 1-36 
Pensions 0 sees aate neies ee 4-25 4-06 3°65 3-65 3-76 3-96 3°98 
IRosthotn ee e518: bode es eee 2-58 3-16 3-08 3-09 3-22 3-25 3-26 
Public Works, Income......... 1-23 1-19 1-11 1-30 1-30 1-43 1-17 
Royali@. M: Poles. -.-:.2 T= 0-45 0-33 0:27 0-27 0-22 0-22 0-22 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 

Terlat sh gape: a Ghent Ree ceaetnes 2 4-00 1-92 1-44 1-09 0-95 0-82 0-73 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement... 0-39 0-24 0-19 0-17 0-15 0-13 0-13 
Subsidies to Provinces....... 1-31 1-37 1-35 1-35 1-33 1-32 1-32 
Trade and Commerce....... 0-22 0-41 0-27 0-31 0-41 0-43 0-39 
Other Ordinary Expenditure... 5-46 4-98 4-76 3-99 3-29 2-97 2-88 
Total Ordinary Expenditure 41-09 39-01 36-81 35-50 34-41 34-15 33-57 
Special Expenditure.......... 1-99 0-21 0-94 0-91 0-48 0-69 0-83 
Other Disbursements— ¢ 

Capital Expenditure........ 4-55 1-83 1-09 1-19 1-79 1-79 2-05 

Advances to Railways and 

Merchant Marine......... 12-48 11-00 9-29 2-75 1-17 1-14 1-10 

Miscellaneous.......-....-- - —0-02 0-02 0-15 0-04 0-06 0-12 

Grand Total Fxpenditure. 60-11 52-03 48-15 40-50 37-89 37-83 37-67 


3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on p. 807 in the introduction to this section. For convenience 
of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are segreg- 


ated and the totals paid in to the Receiver-General are given in Table 8. The 
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taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 


collected by the Department of Finance. 


The excise war taxes, the business profits 


war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment, now the Department of National Revenue. 


taxes collected from different sources in the last six fiscal years are given in Table 
9, while Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. Theamounts 
collected in income war tax and business profits war tax are given by provinces for 


the two latest fiscal years in Table 11. 


The amounts of excise war 


(See also Tables 36 to 38 of this section). 


8.—War Tax Revenue received during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1827. 


Trust Customs Total 
Vorrs Banks and Loan bee tion Business Income and Excise War 
saa : Com- ; Profits. Tax. Depart- Tax 
panies. ganas ment.! Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LGUOPR Acme ee aye . = - = - - 98,057 98,057 
LEON lays Rees eS ea 1,300,447 324, 250 459, 247 - - 1,536, 838 3,620,782 
LOU eee ee ors Books ee 1,114,023 202,415 419,699} 12,506,517 - 2,059,584} 16,302,238 
LOUSI Ree ata Sa PS 08 269,129 496,540} 21,271,084 - 2,227,390] 25,379,901 
1G) eR ce cree ae 1,099, 764 323, 340 546,114} 32,970,062 9,349,720) 11,888,508) 56,177,508 
19 20% Sate een oe 1,170, 223 274, 216 638,731] 44,145,184] 20,263,740] 15,587,707 82,079, 801 
1 LPH Ue AN tel 5 See cee 1,257,534 293, 802 807,667} 40,841,401] 46,381,824} 78,803,099 168,385,327 
1 ODD Were ht eae 2 1,293,697 283,994 749,959| 22,815,667} 78,684,355] 73,656,489 177,484, 161 
LE Ae Sd nk Ie ee 1, 244,437 312,392 852,328] 13,031,462} 59,711,538 106,482,718] 181,634,875 
LO2L eee neo t ae 1,236,957 308, 632 857, 587 4,752,681) 54,204,028) 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
LGD ee ete eae 1,217, 754 315,315 867,902 2,704,427) 56,248,043) 85,810,717| 147,164,158 
LOD Gt Stan yore ot 1,176, 869 326,714 950, 221 1,173,449} 55,571,962] 98,097,106] 157,296,320 
1927. 1,174,665 335,368 947, 830 710,102) 47,386,309] 105,613,160] 156,167,434 
Total teases aa 14, 402, 128] 3,569,567] 8,593,825] 196,922,036 427,801,519] 702,537, 74911,353,826,823 


1Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


§.—Summary of Excise War Ta 
Excise (now the De 


Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


xes collected by the Department of Customs and 
partment of National Revenue), during the fiscal years ended 


Items 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WACONSOS: Aieh te eee eee e 119,118 68,420 58,020 36,211 35, 666 37,036 
Stamps yc areola 2,143,105 5,018, 449 8,175,301 8,691,332 9,278,589 8, 880,517 
Matches... ESE OG DOES He Res 2,694,114 2,676, 847 2,602,109 2,403, 924 2,191,999 2,874,728 
Xutomo piles seen pics yee 59,964) 1,362,597} 2,689,400] 2,410,879] 3,474,991] 2,208,582 
Confectionery.. Ren eae 08 Ak 350,524 442,271 176,564 - S= Ss 
Playing cards............... 231,071 206,627 176,760| 203, 282 277,929 286,022 
Cigars EGG es SHAN O aK oS A = 289,524 357,495 323,557 321, 807 311,701 
WAGES Aone eta: eee na 122,974 159,370 151,580 66, 840 95,459 118,080 
Ale, beer and porter.........] 1,246,523 2,612,463} 4,234,539) 4,669,337] 5,466,628] 5,198,503 
Wihtiskeyur amet het b toe 708,544 - - - = = 
Beverages and carbonic acid 

ZASe a Ee Wes non ae: - 372,235 162, 282 38, 938 38, 279 27,550 
Jowelt yan eh pew te Ai, 108, 147 - = = = = 
Musical rolls, records, films, 

Steer: ee ee pees 12,975 = - - - = 
sEransportations © <... sees 2,534,170 2,234,091 2,400,431 2,420,930 2,404,371 2,452,780 
Embossed cheques 840, 279 161, 601 305, 445 309, 345 345,013 368, 238 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

LEMON es elias 8 8 wt dea - 355,141 352,120 311,357 149,585 76,521 
Sales, domestic............. 44,820,162} 62,685,520] 71,834,937| 51,253,498] 57,253,867] 63,940. 130 
Other domestic war tax 

TEVENUG Sas rete ee - = - 13, 853 - - 

Domestic Total......... 55,991,670) 78,645,156) 93,676,983] 73,153,281 81,334,184} 86,780,388 
Importations— 

Sales S a aoa Oe ood 16,698,589] 28,576,735 29,155,141] 15,453,872] 16,771,226] 18,365,540 

Bxcise vena ahah, oes 1,212,355 768, 002 836, 723 723,685 1,122,924 1,577,400 
Gross Total Excise Taxes. . 73, 902, 614 1/107, 989, 893 1] 123, 668,847] 89,330,838) 99, 228, 334/106, 723,328 1 


1 Includes refunds, etc., $246,125 in 19 
229 in 1926 and $1,110,168 in 1927. 


22, $1,507,175 in 1928, $2,992,471 in 1924, $3,520,120 in 1925, $1,131,- 
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10.—Excise War Taxes collected by the Customs and Excise Department (now the 
Department of National Revenue), by Provinces, during the fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31, 1927. ’ 
(Accrued Revenues.) 
Provinces. Licenses. Stamps. Matches. eae o- Sales. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............+-++++> 290 27,778 - a 26,973 
ING eSCObI Src acide oie soto se eeisieaiatas see es 1,126 220,451 - 473 954,113 
Eats Snag td ee ee Sees eee ear cere 1,156 187, 296 - 403 630,780 
RENO Ger et cuir ras «air Teleie wi cise ares 10,395 2,524, 149 1,667,309 3,823 20, 815, 847 
Ly TOMS See ee a Se RS ree Boor a 17,748 3,455, 086 1,207,419 2,193,654 35,595, 885 
PE ERT NER IDS eae «seer wivvnso ondiereysdisi='= evervave weua's 1,174 778,435 - 568 2,056,199 
Soret eae DENTON ricrss cas nc cierebeinialaveeie aude ci 410 516, 861 - 91 251,957 
SINS! Seth Re ier, are ae eee arte 964 496,219 ~ 681 861, 837 
ISS SPN ASC) sen ove ee eee ee eae ee 3,827 671,857 - 8,889 2,744,777 
NLELLC EY Ae.gilayen dd A RISO CREE Soe IDO 6 2,385 = = 1,762 
UOC AN nao sete aio ssa ne sine 37,036 | 8,880,517 | 2,874,728 | 2,208,582 | 63, 940,130 
eee ee ee SS ee 

ae ae V erases A 
, i ; 2 ’ a - 
Provinces. coe Cigars. Wines. ee mae anic tatte nt E 
DES acid gas. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - = = = = = 
NOvVaSCOtla st. bein ce hows - 201 - 8,900 = 17,306 
New Brunswick.........-.: - 273 - 42,736 = 1,298 
GHIGDEC™ Pa. ce cee 86,463 172,274 = 3,278,466 22,215 1,944,393 
OntaniGacs 2x2 isthe CER ees 199,559 133, 253 114, 987 374,197 5,055 422,386 
Mani tODade ads chee asfen ees - - 120 384,251 - 16,474 
Saskatchewan............+-- - 13 - 137,059 2 831 
IDO R LEN cea eee Sods via! - 471 87 531,307 248 6,402 
British Columbia..........- - 5,216 2,886 441,587 30 43,682 
Waikonseny-eeeesesincenne - = = = rs 8 
Total. Soe ates 286, 022 311, 701 118,080 | 5,198,503 27,550 2,452,780 
Eee Oe ALES ete) un te lien holed ee eS 
Embossed Importations. 
Provinces. Cheques | Domestic |— Total. 
and Total. j 
Receipts. Sales. Excise. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............--+-+-- - 55,051 28, 820 1,875 85,747 
IO VALSOOLIAE, deer Slo cuntvial auistraals Oa wo 10 | 1,204,083 368, 742 36,606 1,609,431 
ING Drmip WICK: cee ceee oon oe eas sea ee 1,513 877, 239 402,856 23,634 1,308, 728 
BU ae ns eee Wes EPS APA, ey, Sea We Ase 13,296 | 30,642,911 4,790,344 297,914 35,731, 168 
ROUILET BON ee ola arene eereheuels a oh s Shae a 117,577 | 48,861,587 7,090,197 831, 885 51,783,669 
DIAHIGOOH MRS cae tte ese tine Sere ane * 142,358 | 3,300,622 | 1,801,337 93, 902 5,195, 860 
Rackatchowanse rad matdceonuenadeses se 63, 400 911,594 672,767 73,648 1,658,010 
1 LISS Ss 5 oc a a a a 4,370 | 1,901,463 | _ 667,186 57,848 | 2,626,407 
British Clolimbiacssy,.e costed sense esc 6h 3,308 | 3,945,156 | 2,524,656 154,097 | 6,628, 909 
PERILOUE Ae ne Rees Aicw. siecostatals, ort nentane 6. wired 22,406 _ 4,161 16,419 991 21,572 
AMUL RS tp ots 8 5 eee ene Rcicne & 368,238 | 86,703,867 18,363,324 1,577, 400 106,644,591 
British Post Office Parcels...........-+.: - - 2,216 = aes 
Embossed Cheques (Departmental)..... 76,521 76,521 = = 46,521 
Grandi Potal:. 22654 2s o-9e eee 444,759 | 86,780,388 | 18,365,540 1,577,400 | 106,723,328! 


eer pe! ea iam, ed Se eae SN ee 


1 Includes refunds of $1,110,168 
48773—524 
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11.—Amounts collected under the Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 
War Tax Act, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Provinces. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax. War Tax. 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 52,034 - 52,084 28,160 - 28,160 
INOValSCObIay een 688,996 30,704 719, 700 539, 843 18,723 558,566 
New Brunswick............. 712,000 74, 822 786, 822 524, 820 11,426 536, 246 
Quebec: Wo. ere ty ye ce 18, 825,321 274,891 | 19,100,212 | 15,587,882 116,912 15,704,794 
Ontario a een aaa 26,470,428 448,114 | 26,918,542 | 22,631,659 287,199 22,918, 858 
Manitobave. ae cee 3,421,455 15,110 3,436,565 2,393, 250 105,758 2,499,008 
Saskatchewan............... 875, 942 67,417 943,359 658, 257 30, 860 689,117 
Albertaoaie: eo he setae 1,445,281 26, 849 1,472,130 1,170,952 40.697 1,211, 649 
British Columbia........... 4,170,063 235,542 4,405, 605 Susoamloe 98,527 3,930,679 
Wiukonte enn ye. oA: 42,749 - 42,749 19,334 - 19,334 
Gross Total..........| 56,704,319 | 1,173,449 | 57,877,768 47,386,309 710,102 | 48,096,411 
IhesssRetunds ener eae 1,182,357 - 1,132,357 - - - 
Net Total............ 55,571,962 | 1,173,449 | 56,745,411 | 47,386,309 710,102 | 48,096,411 


4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 
This Department also established the food standards, which were put into force 
by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
and Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs 
and Inland Revenue was consolidated as the Department of Customs and Excise 
(11-12 George V, c. 26). 

As from Apr. 1, 1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great 
bulk of the revenue of the Dominion, was changed to Department of National 
Revenue, by authority of 17 Geo. V., c. 34. This Act provides for three chief 
officers of the Department—the Commissioner of Customs, Commissioner of 
Excise and Commissioner of Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs may also be appointed. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, the gross 
amount of customs duties collected by the Department was $158,966,367, as 
compared with $143,933,110 in 1926 and $120,222,454 in 1925. The total of excise 
duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, was 
$155,863,241, as compared with $142,598,565 in 1926 and $128,336,181 in 1925. 
The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, was $47,- 
386,309, and of business profits war tax $710,102. 
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Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing on July 1, 1927:— 


Spirits— Tobacco, Per Lb sean Neattae + aaveronvelare vistereclavare $ 0-20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal..$ 9-00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. per 
When made from malted barley & 9-02 iP HOUSHN en SET Eee ee Ceasers erioee 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of customs GROUSAMC sy eoe hs, aia. frelon terete vig yatta ale 11-00 
Rue YeMOr PrOOr gale ye oe te asics pile aariees 9-03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

ERLE GERMND Ec oes Wee ae oe ee chistes 0-03 StANGALG dl Ds eaecrce muaasiee ieteite Otercaterets teint 0-40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb... 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt liquor, when made in whole or part Gard Wait. dante ce onesies ot ema rele tetas 0-60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per lb...............- 0-20 
eM Ry lt ieee wich Menara et stnis osieeiieitess 0-15 Smutty per lOssasss ace wees meee Momma 0-20 

Giearss por thousands. j72 ence ee eels cre 3-00 


When however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Excise Act and 
regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected:—when made 
from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 
per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter 
free of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists licensed by the Minister 
of Customs and Excise to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of spirits testing not less 
than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when spirits testing not 
less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited quantities to universities, scien- 
tific or research laboratories, or to hospitals for medicinal purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the past five fiscal years 
in Table 12. Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying 
more than 62 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


12.—Details of Excise Duties collected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


———————— es ——————_—————__ LLIIEEEEEEEET SEES 


Items. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SI UThe Gs Hire So CCG Ge ETRE Da Oat 7,985,898 | 9,371,063 | 9,393,661 | 10,932,578 | 138,904,584 
IVES ARC OT ae jctele =. slg om iaia ie cintsisehshe Wiel v0 ewe 60,331 93,072 107,734 113,933 223, 833 
SUE SAUE Sieroter ve oichw stianatat ars orga cans srw stains ae 2,549, 601 3, 280,057 3,540,621 3, 840, 774 3,811,557 
BE AEG RO aeteic as fotepya ciate» otc le.e atahoiwe’s\oj 1s)¥ne(2cfers 95,013,128 | 25,236,296 | 25,421,602 | 27,919,051 30,638,418 
CHEN be A cael BEES eS SED IE 622,035 608, 685 561, 606 539,300 536, 845 
Re Se OT Ih Rn Solero tte Otoee 7020 Ios ae 100 100 100 100 150: 
Manufacturers in bond..............+006: 18,225 . 18,725 17,675 17,250 17,350) 
EUEE TOGO RIES cb aia setae. erase, 6 eta, 00701 4) «. 40h shorts 10,426 8,040 7,344 7,245 7,176: 

POL al Se cote cede teat t 36,259,654 | 38,616,038 | 39,005,343 | 43,370 231 49,139, 913 


ah el ee 


Statistics of Licenses and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licenses issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 
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13.—Number of Excise Licenses issued during the fiscal years ended 1922-1927. 


Description. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 
Distillers Aesxeay ata ORO es Ae ee ee es: 10 11 14 16 18 20 
iBrowers and imaltsters-t en ee ee 79 74 75 79 87 93 
MobaccoumanulactuLrerse.ceeeeeeen enone eee 81 76 73 70 65 56 
Civar manufacturers :-hn8 eee ek eee ee 152 140 126 113 110 106 
Petroleumuretineries 2... a- ee eRe 14 16 16 18 21 21 
Manufacturers in bond— 
Vinesar distillers \ yay. ae. pee eat ee iia 1 - Lo _ = 
Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, etc........ 334 354 371 348 343 845 
Chenicallscils. cee ato er ee ee 149 163 166 164 156 151 
Wood alcohol manufacturers...............+00000-. 12 9 6 7 8 § 
Maltiyinesar brewerge tiers. tren oe ee 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Still manufacturers and importers................. 14 10 16 17 18 24 
Acetic acid manufacturers......... 2 2) 2 2 2 3 
Bonded warehouses......... 45 49 50 46 41 42 
RACtiBSr eed AEM bee) ea eth seis 309 ap, A eek Oe if 1 1 1 1 - 
Wompounderscae deo Ne Ee Pe ee ee - - 2 2 2 3 
@Wanadian leavatemmMers..t. sea cee eee - - - - - 8 


Schedule. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 

Ticensesissued es. seek. le eee - No. 12 14 16 18 20 
TAcense Lees. aos renee aoa er eee $ 2,750 3,375 4,125 4,500 5,000 
Grain, etc., for distillation— 5 

Malt ais ity eer on ee a Ib. | 4,222,031 | 4,847,035 | 8,549,177 | 6,109,455 | 12,650,807 

Indian Corn. os eee “| 12,596,833 | 25,969,850 | 48,524,438 | 37,496,955 | 62,478,906 

IRV O55 Ges Giteiaeed hI ee Or eee ss 9,936,928 | 11,866,009 | 18,730,531 | 12,506,822 21,129,081 

Oats and other grain............... ce 88,310 138,044 205, 412 380, 385 283,950 

Wea teeta rae tat aie tno eee eas se - 1,104,540 222,160 46,800 1,616,020 

Rotaligrains oe eee eae “| 26,844,102 | 43,925,478 | 76,231,718 | 56,540,417 | 98,158,764 

Molasses?) Pte ee ease te eee “ | 45,009,401 | 38,894,109 | 56,277,470 | 45,051,831 68, 847,431 

Proof spirits manufactured......... gal.| 3,828,879 | 4,411,896 | 7,287,691 | 5,434,329 9,121,051 
Duty collected ex-manufactory on 

deficiencies and assessments— 

Gallons ai Se ee eis 204 638 3,795 6,153 1,585 

ATMOUNG Aye oe eee aoe cee $ 1,840 5,746 34,163 55,480 14,272 
Total duty collected plus license fees. $ 4,590 9,121 38, 288 59,980 19,272 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 15 and 16 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out 
of bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901 to 1927, and the annual 
consumption of spirits, beer, wine and tobacco per head of population, together 
with the duties paid in the same years. 


Between 1920 and 1927 the consumption of cigars fell from 270,089,761 to 
175,335,838 and of tobacco from 23,049,012 Ib. to 21,589,772 Ib.; on the other 
hand, the consumption of cigarettes increased from 2,440,982,912 to 3,333,999,860. 


Between 1923 and 1927 the consumption of spirits has risen from 729,678 gal, 
to 1,404,111 gal., and of malt liquor from 36,789,195 gal. to 51,726,251 gal. 


—— I 


CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO 
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15.—Quantities of Spirits, 
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Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the fiscal years 1901-1927. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528.) 


Fiscal Years. Spirits. Bee) Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco. 
al. al. lb. No. No. lb. 
2,707,919 25,108,254 64,723,616 141,096,889 121,383,584 11,330,345 
2,933,183 27,623,767 71,440,519 151,780,516 134, 236,034 11,569,632 
2,979,268 25,755, 154 67,608,157 168, 290,422 176,435, 240 12,507,944 
3,481, 287 27,335,985 75,430,347 180,485,202 211,302,041 12,574,524 
3,112,843 30,330,370 75,517,352 186,110,777 250,860,387 13,444,611 
3,545, 785 33,250, 637 85, 699, 102 193,827,342 269,334,939 14,517,911 
3,033,439 26,505,831 69,176,871 154, 253,260 266,377,710 11,318,538 
3,918, 657 38,800,380 98,579,733 200,133,255 384,809,344 15,971,609 
3,627,266 37,317, 964 92,631,306 192,105,371 356, 756, 130 17,217,710 
3,777,156 38,558,210 95,166, 134 205,820,851 451,095,138 17, 961,279 
4,146,452 41,752,448 101,525,430 227,585,692 585,935,370 18,903,322 
4,562,382 47,518,647 114,029,523 252,718,242 782,663,841 21,419,046 
4,999,937 52,314,400 123,920,607 294,772,993 977, 748,301 22,371,636 
4,762,618 56,060,846 133,794,639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248,760 
4,021,090 47,963,225 111,037,743 236,866,542 |1,090, 125,936 21,180,857 
3,629,324 39,638,877 89,476,590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20,698, 241 
4,118,147 34,827,284 78,815,746 239,752,252 |1,307, 276,750 20, 735,080 
4,591,972 28,442,427 59,626,049 254,445,945 |1,664, 709,933 21,780, 168 
2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184,747 220,590,175 |1,553, 468,890 19,980,446 
3,816,124 36,863, 867 69,975,631 270,089,761 |2,440, 982,912 23,049,012 
2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214,262,197 |2,439,832, 278 19,389, 268 
730,474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450, 397,154 20,528,228 
729,678 36,789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917,773,908 22,072,709 
899,291 43,717,823 105,466, 169 198,042,909 |2,420,052,731 21,172,307 
910,316 48,106,177 118, 237,385 168,097,387 |2,531, 693,150 20,870,651 
1,082,785 52,443,505 127,789,729 174,363,188 |2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
1,404,111 51,726,251 126, 967,976 175,335,838 13,333,999, 860 21,589,772 


1 Nine months, 2 Including snuff. 
16.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and Excise and 
Customs Duties per head on these Commodities in the fiscal years 1901-1927. 


(From. the Report of the Department of Customs and Excise. For earlier 
years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 529.) 


Quantity. Duty. 
Fiscal Years. 
Spirits. | Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. || Spirits. Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. 
TS ee eee Se eee sues. tal cope esa ahs eae 
gal. gal. gal. lb. $ $ $ $ 
SY I 0 tae stipe OCR IGOR IOS -757 | 4-680 099 2-375 || 1-574 195 047 864 
ee Gn OpDDODU OOO aCtcG -786 5-035 -090 2-371 1-631 211 +048 902 
BOOS ain cieleroke oi ssalaporcsayele ce Geis ore’. 848 4-592 -094 2-483 1-766 +200 049 967 
POOL. on Metin ale iccloiicisisiaie/e's's ecetdrere +917 4-739 092 2-664 1-913 217 049 1-005 
TOOB tee Sines ease sess +895 | 5-128 093 2-768 || 1-898 +214 049 1-036 
MOOG crete sass Sade steers ses +898 | 5-484 095 2-898 || 1-879 +238 052 1-100 
1907 (nine months)............- ‘977 | 5-765 095 3-048 || 2-035 +257 054 1-317 
545, SOME C COC DER Oe COur 939 6-146 -102 3-066 1-965 +268 057 1-194 
Pee eras iave'c latches lcleiateianerersjeteternte'e 860 5-708 -091 3-105 1-794 +241 050 1-101 
Pe Pacts toate sites *883 | 5-713 105 3-183 || 1-848 +242 057 1-059 
-948 | 5-999 114 3-323 || 1-988 257 059 1-157 
1-030 | 6-598 +114 3-679 || 2-170 +288 063 1-336 
1-112 7-005 131 3:818 2-340 320 076 1-462 
ee rc ssiaabouseiree tere ae 1-061 7-200 +124 3-711 2-249 *328 069 1-438 
Wie Fe coh aetoistne ste wince *872 | 6-071 095 3-427 || 2-086 3879 051 1-361 
ee MEAT, cca tee cna tale ateeeiae +745 | 4-950 062 3-329 || 1-951 362 033 1-454 
Ree EY ODOT OLEIGOD -698 | 4-188 061 3-330 || 1-788 304 033 1-520 
Oe Recon nae Conu das otucs -699 | 3-414 061 3-612 |} 1-810 +228 036 1-698 
aS A ster igo, ckc:ei lai atelee e eTas\>. me +391 2-948 +025 3-109 +942 170 015 2-520 
SOT es cee eee ecsee cee ss +624 | 4-100 -078 3-745 || 1-586 +243 -056 3-541 
*857 3-954 077 3-272 2256 +292 -074 3-245 
-360 4-375 +037 3-434 1-859 +308 +049 3°254 
+219 4-028 +037 3-243 2-006 +287 057 2-883 
+239 4-790 -062 3 +382 2°229 °372 “081 2-902 
+228 | 5:223 +066 3°317 2-109 -380 +086 2-884 
+270 5-617 -074 3-468 2-505 *405 +092 3-118 
+323 | 5-525 -091 3-603 || 2-982 +413 106 3-395 
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5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 17 and 18 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other pay- 
ments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of the fiscal 
years ended from 1922 to 1927 (Table 17), and the totals paid from Confederation 
to date (Table 18). The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Govern- 
ment were originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 
Vict., c. 3, 8. 118), but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 
VU, c. 11). Under the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives 
(a) a fixed grant according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per 
head of the population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so 
much of the population as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia 
received an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 
1907... An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward 
Island under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42) and the payments to Manitoba were 
revised by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V, c. 32). Other 
payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist 
of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allowances 
in lieu of debt, etc. 


1 See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxili-iv. 
17.—Subsidies and other Payments of Dominion to Provincial Governments, 1922-1927. 


Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 
S S $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 381,932 | 381,932 | 381,932 | 381,932 | 381, 932 381,932 
Nova scotlaw casas: 661,866 | 661,866 | 661,866] 661,854 | 661,841 661,841 
New Brunswick...........-. 666,766 | 666,766 | 666,766 | — 666,766 | — 666,766 666, 766 
Quisbet uel tea. 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420] 2,256,420 
Outanioniad a5 eer 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 |. 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 
Manito bacwatasseaes atin 1,470,991 | 1,466,380 | 1,485,118 | 1,501,551 | 1,501,551 | 1,491,836 
Saskatchewan............++- 1,763,883 | 1,763,883 | 1,901,069 | 1,757,005 | 1,850,755 | 2,032,575 
Mllber tans: 2 1M. ses te 1,628,638 | 1,628,638 | 1,651,537 | 1,674,435 | 1,674,435 | 1,643, 942 
British Columbia........... 738,816 | 738,816.) 738,816 | 738,816 | 738,816 738, 816 

otal: cccheeyoe 12,211,924 | 12,207,313 | 12,386,136 | 12,281,391 | 12,375,128 | 12,516,740 


18.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1927. 


Allowance | Allowance 


¢ Interest 
E for per head Special 
. Provinces. Govern- of Grants.1 Alle Debt 3 Total, 
ment. Population. Ow ace: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 3,020,000 | 4,614,605 | 38,573,145 | 2,292,529 | 13,500,279 
RE Sone eee 6,200,000 | 20,404,901 | 826,980 | 2,813,310 | 30,245,191 
New Brunswick...........-- ..-| 5,600,000 | 15,557,147 | 8,730,000 | 1,212,380 | 31,099,527 
@Quchecw meee tee ane ...| 7,600,000 | 68,202,037 - 4,304,567 | 80,106,604 
OVI EATIO Se cise oo oreha Piatoes sia ratetetels ateneiale rotated 8,000,000 | 85,361,169 - 3,889,203 97,250,372 
INE Nathivol ot: a ise.hinon Hoc Od EO cireaOo od ois 5,405,000 | 12,970,240 | 11,600,677 | 10,679,531 40,655,447 
Reckntchawanbte xis. Meet ase atbet sone 3,956,667 | 10,369,644 | 11,906,250 | 8,918,250 | 35,150,811 
JINR orakeet monn Mpa ebepndodouosassndocpnnAd 3,826, 666 8,165,132 | 11,250,000 8,918, 250 32,160,048 
BritishiG olumibiash.centasse tek lel cere 4,800,000 | 8,832,473 | 6,600,000 | 1,642,243 | 21,874,717 
Motal acai rcon actin om anenen 48,408,333 |234,477,348 | 54,487,052 | 44,670,263 | 382,042,996 


1 Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2 Allowance in lieu of debt. 


6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
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nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded 
debt payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about during the 13 years from 1914 to 1927 in our 
national debt have been:—(1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,- 
850 to $2,347,834,370; (2) as having been largely incurred for war purposes, the 
gross debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $1,941,852,161 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1927; (4) the 
average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably increased, 
the interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, being $416,892,576, with an annual 
interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus only 3-52 p.c., 
while on Mar. 31, 1922, the interest-bearing debt was $2,669,967,110, with an 
interest charge of $137,881,774, the average rate of interest paid being 5-164 p.c. 
Had the rate of interest in 1922 been the same as in 1914, the interest charge in 
that year would have been some $44,000,000 Jess than it actually was. Since 1922, 
the maturity of certain loans has enabled the Government to refund at lower and 
more normal peace-time rates of interest, with the result that the average rate of 
interest payable on the national debt has been slowly declinjng, standing at 5-015 p.c. 
on Mar. 31, 1927. Further, in these same five years the principal sum of the in- 
terest-bearing debt has been reduced by $104,315,847. The net result of these two 
achievements is that the annual interest charge has in the last five years been 
reduced by the substantial amount of $9,207,434. 


The interest-bearing debt, the annual interest charge upon that debt and the 
average rate of interest, as at the end of each of the last eight fiscal years, have been as 
follows:— 


Total Annual 


Interest-Bearing Interest Average Rate 
Debt.1 Charge. of Interest. 
$ a: p.c. 

TAPE SU SLO ZO tren arsec etre ate cusier were drole tere sbdees exe 2,703,855,188 188,834,782 5-134 
a OO Rapes MANE UR pe eee 02,028,042, 0000N 10410401000 5-130 
2 i AY Reon addtnic oon aoCasotras 2,669,967,110 137,881,774 5-164 
ss EO DSS 3 crrararere wx ale eveie else) sceaate al seateuerece rs eielnis 2,653,869,212 136,007,667 5-125 
sf ODA ees hist ele Abo" ais aya oly sie tanagates ats lepersi 2,614,147,586 133,198,052 5-092 
sé WOZO Soi Nore -citienises RSG GAS ODO Coo auc 2,617,706,451 130,686,851 4-992 
e LOZGR aA ett eiee tanks Meteie eve o cteleterecare wiiaierane 2,603,615,729 130,086,627 4-996 
Mei 1 SSR Oe, srr ron picid bar ROCHE CeCe omree F 2,565,651,263 128,674,340 5-015 


Since Mar. 31, 1927, the interest-bearing debt has been substantially reduced 
by the redemption and refunding operations of November and December, 1927, and 
the annual interest charge has been more than proportionately diminished. Speci- 
fically, the 53 p.c. renewal loan of 1922, amounting to $29,068,400 and maturing on 
Nov. 1, 1927, was paid off in cash with a resultant annual saving of $1,598,762 in 
interest. Again, on Nov. 15, 1927, maturing 4 p.c. treasury notes amounting to 
$8,000,000 were paid off in cash, saving an annual $320,000 in interest. Further, 
on Dee. 1, 1927, $63,437,250 of 54 p.c. tax-free bonds matured and were partly paid 
off in cash, while the remaining $45,000,000 was raised by 4 p.c. treasury notes 
maturing in 1930; thus an interest charge of $3,489,049 was replaced by an interest 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
for sinking funds. . 
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charge of $1,800,000. As a result of these transactions, the interest-bearing debt 
of the Dominion was reduced by $55,505,650 and the annual interest charge by 
$3,607,800, as compared with the above figures as of Mar. 31, 1927. 

A summary account of the loans effected between 1914 and 1926 is appended. 


War Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised in November, 
1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. V, c. 23). It origin- 
ally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold bonds, issued at 973 and 
maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed (public sub- 
scriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000,000) 
and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the 
loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and $20,000,000 of 
2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabil- 
izing exchange and of relieving the pressure on London. 


In September 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions, $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10 and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 


The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, issued at 96, was issued in March, 1917, and was again 
over-subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the 
banks subscribed $60,000,000. In Aug., 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. : 


The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan), was issued in November 
1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received towards an issue 
of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister of Finance 
reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed in excess 
of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035, and the subscriptions totalled 
$398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the population of Canada. 


The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan), of $300,000,000 53 p.c. 
5 and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date Nov. 1, 
1918; the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. The 
applications numbered 1,067,879 and totalled $660,000,000. 


The sixth domestic war. loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and 
interest in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15- 
year 53 p.c. gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 


A 53 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 19382, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan 
was issued in New York. 


In the autumn of 1923, a second renewal loan of $200,000,000 at 5 p.c. was 
issued in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 

Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a 
domestic issue of $50,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year 
notes, and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year 
treasury notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 
of each) was also made in November, 1924. 


A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 43 p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. l-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 43 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.e. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 

In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1, were made as follows:—in Canada, 
$20,000,000 43 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 43 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes, called for 
redemption April 1. 


————s 
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The general result of these loans has been that in 1927-28 the great bulk of the 


Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. 
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At the end of the fiscal 


year 1926-27, the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was $267,- 
649,036, that payable in New York was $225,894,000, while the net funded debt 
payable in Canada amounted to no less than $1,941,852,161. The largest creditors 
of the Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself, and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Summary and detailed statistics of the national debt as on 
Mar. 31, 1927, are given with comparative figures for previous years in Tables 19 
to 22, while Table 23 shows the principal and interest of the national debt at Con- 
federation and in each subsequent fiscal year. 


19.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1921-1927. 


Items. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Total debt.... .|2,902,482,117)2,902,347,137 2,888,827 ,237|2,819,610,470|2,818,066,523|2,768,779,184 2,726,298,717 
Active assets...| 561,603,133] 480,211,335 435,050,368] 401,827,195) 400,628, 837| 379,048,085 378,464,347 

Net Debt... .|2,340,878,984|2,422,135,802|2,453,776,869) 2,417,783,275 2,417,437,686|2,389,731,099|2,347,834,370 
Interest paid on 

Gabtss son. sss 139,551,520) 135,247,849) 137,892,735) 136,237,872) 134,789,604 130,691,493] 129,675,367 
Interest re- 

ceived on in- 

vestments....| 24,815,246} 21,961,513] 16,465,303] 11,916,479} 11,332,328 8,535,086} 8,559,401 


a 


20.—Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks..............- 4,256,042) 43,612,756] 27,068,121] 24,811,236] 22,182,119 
SpeciG.reserve. .... 0.0260 0e ees tee eee eee es 130,150,335) 103,427,038] 123,976,668] 99,093,810 100, 935, 933 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc........ 75,433,038] 92,418,747] 88,922,335] 93,678,049} 97,452,299 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 106,540,470) 40,071,243] 36,633,691) 36,495,929) 35,985, 138 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...} 83,325,152} 86,728,789 87,749,947| 87,536,094) 84,149,967 
Miscellaneous current accounts........-.- 35,345,331] 35,568,622} 36,278,075] 37,432,967 37,758,891 
STU ES wo Awetice bc caeutotennaae 435,050,368] 401,827,195] 400,628,837] 379,048,085) 378, 464, 347 
wl oe es ws bowl pe lll ee See ee ee SS 
21.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1923-1927. 
Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Funded debt payable in 

TOMO OW oe eae ci aataroisia.oe 304,770,7961| 301,786,046] 274,447,490] 270,962,1771 267,649,036! 

Canada concces ssi aes seme 1,937,031,9543| 1,895,088,8563] 1,895,112,0873) 1,920. 128,841? 1,941,852,161! 

Wow, MOT hiss see esprsine seme 210,933,000) 210,932,000} 300,874,000) 280,874,000 225,894,000 
DOMARIODINObOSi acer eee s+ 31, 242,657,765} 216,625,004) 206,712,088] 182,583,404) 172, 167,639 
Berranes Wanless Voc ate ss actrievssa,0, 60 31,791,106 34,211,540 33,611, 133 32,830,544 31,922,043 
Temporary loaMs: .....--.vcev- 0 95,432,000 91,520,000 28,196,769 201,000 201,000 
Bank Note circulation redemp- 

EARTHTMNRCL Pome eatreeie soe 6,454, 150 6, 225,878 6,338,346 5,894,254 5,849,030 
rant fandssa cscs veltasieneseat > 19,621,238 19,327,244 19,307, 853 18,665,350 18,460,169 
Province accounts.............++ 9,624,153 9,624, 153 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,816 
Wisoellancous sync sions seeis0e 30,511,075 34, 269, 749 43,842,940 47,015,798 52,679,823 

Ota se cacsaece te ee 37 2,888,827, 237| 2,819, 610,470 2,818, 066,523] 2,768,779, 185| 2,726, 298,717 


aan 
iNet figures, with amounts held as sinking funds deducted. 


a 
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22.—_Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 
porary Loans, as at Mar. 31, 1927. 


Description. 


PAYABLE IN LONDON. 


4 percent, loaniof 1940-60) rns crates bonteraretetote ara oe 
33. ss TSSE i rracrciaeae vies eee 
34. “ C.P. Ry. land grant... 
33. CS ee WOS0sD0 acne eerie 2 
es <f LSSSe yr agiecetenye iste 
Be oe sf T8902). Bess See sees 
3 My ss 1894 sere ores sea tw cers 
Dy us “s 1B ee as ae Ra aon 

Gross Dotalli 55. Aine eee 
Wess Sinking wands | etiennaatecce. occ ote 

NGG Rotal): esareys, tend shen ees 


PayasBLe IN New York. 
5 per cent Bond Loan, 1915-1935 
“Public Service, 1916 
Bond Loan, 1922-52 


“ 


“ 
“cc 


1L919—1929). oF 5) eR eee ae 
‘Ten Wear Bonds ania eee taco 


He Or Ooror 


bel 


PAYABLE IN CANADA, 

Provincial Notes, Nova Scotia................ 
Unpaid Warrants, Prince Edward Island....... 
Compensation to Seigneurs...................- 
Compensation to Townships.................5. 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 per cent Loan 

ebentinres eras aren eer eee seen 
Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan Deb...... 
Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per cent 1 Ire rc Ae 

“é 


Sees ME Sroricoen esory 


“ “ B 32 
, 
a 


“ “cc 


“c 


War savings, Certitieatesss..45 tee see ee eee 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps............... 
Dominion of Canada, War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c.. 
1916-31, 5 p.c. 
1917-37, 5 p.c. 
Victory Loan, 1917, 54 per cent,due 1922...... 
ee Ss Guel927. eee 
uev93 7 eee 
Victory Loan, 1918, 53 per cent, due 1923 
Os a due 1933 
Victory Loan, 1919, 53 per cent, due 1924...... 
a se due 1934...... 
Renewal Loan, 1922, 53 per cent, due 1927...... 
due 1932...... 
Refunding Loan, 1923, 5 per cent, due 1928 
due 1943...... 
1924, 43 per cent, due 1944. 
1926, 4h per cent, due 1930 
due 1946 
Treasury Notes, 1924, 4 per cent, due Nov. 15, 
1 A AF GR re ME ae eae pia ES, te ek Eg 
Refunding Loan, 1925, 44 per cent, due 1940.... 
Gross! Lotal ses aoe eae eek 
essiSinking Mundsici.. cee eee ene 
Net Totaliess, nccas ye eee oie eee 
Temporary Loans. 


Loan of 1917-19, New York, 5 per CONG aera esters 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent 


“ec “c 


“ec “ce 


“cc 
“ce 
“ 


Date of Maturity. 


October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 
1, 1940, on giving 3 months’ 
notice). 

On giving 6 months’ notice,Zor 
June 1, 1934. 

July 1, 1938. 

July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ no- 
tice). 

July 1, 1938. 

July 1, 1938. 

July 1, 1938. 

October 1, 1947. 


August 1, 1935. 
April 1, 1931. 
May 1, 1952. 
August 1, 1929. 
February 1, 1936. 


Overdue. 


Various dates. 


“c 


— |Overdue. 


— |Overdue. 
‘ 


Oct. 1, 1931. 
Mar. 1, 1937. 


— |Overdue. 


Dee. 1, 1927. 
Dec. 1, 1937. 


- |Overdue. 


Nov. 1, 1933. 


— |Overdue. 


Nov. 1, 1934. 
Nov. 1, 1927. 
Nov. 1, 1932. 
Oct. 15, 1928. 
Oct. 15, 1948. 
Oct. 15, 1944. 
Feb. 1, 1930. 
Feb. 1, 1946. 


Nov. 15, 1927. 
Sept. 1, 1940. 


- |August 1, 1919. 


teen 
terest 
Amount. payable 
thereon. 
$ $ 
93,926,667| 3,757,067 
23,467,206 821,352 
15,056,007 526, 960 
137, 058, 841 4,797,059 
8,071, 230 242,137 
18, 250, 000 547,500 
10, 950,000 328, 500 
4,888,186 122,205 
311,668,136] 11,142,780 
44,019, 100 - 
267, 649, 036 - 
874, 000 43,700 
25, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 
100, 000, 000 5, 000,000 
60,000, 000 3,300,000 
40,000, 000 1, 800, 000 
225,874,000) 11,393,700 
39,184 - 
550 - 
12,140 605 
153 8 
600 - 
400 - 
4,000 240 
1,000 35 
25,100 878 
48,667 1,703 
1,000 
28,443, 000 1,422,150 
200 
18, 252 - 
30,315 = 
109,681 - 
166,300 - 
52,931,600 2,646,580 
90,166,900} 4,508,345 
139,100 
63,437,250} 3,489,049 
236,299,850} 12,996,492 
202, 800 
446,658,800! 24,566, 234 
172, 850 
511,910,650) 28,155,085 
29, 068, 400 1,598, 762 
85,395,750} 4,696,766 
53, 000, 000 2,650, 000 
147,000, 000 7,350,000 
50, 000, 000 2,250, 000 
20,000, 000 900, 000 
45,000, 000 2,025,000 
8,000, 000 320, 000 
75,000,000) 3,375,000 
1,943,284,492| 102,952,932 
1,432,331 
1,941,852,161 - 
1,000 
200,000 10,000 
201,000 10,000 
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In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 
ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 1927, to 
$397,795,002 held by the public and $58,157,951 held by the Minister of Finance. 
The amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway acquisition 
guarantees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 

The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was, at Mar. 
31, 1927, as follows:— 

Se al EES 


Amount outstanding 
Beongavtts at March 31, 1927. 


Authorized.|  yre1q | Held by the 
by the Minister of 
Publie. Finance. 


Securities. 


Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co.,3 p.c. deb. stock, due 1953, £1,923,- 


Dit BUREN Je 5 SARA OP Tc OCU ILE Poin eerie Donate Tan 9,359,997 9,359,997 - 
2. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, due 1958, 

ET GOO SG 21 O-O nee Ek See te tem latiase crea sists seme toile ote icine 7,896,590 | 7,896,575 - 
3. Canadian Northern Ont. Ry. Co., 3} p.c. deb. stock, due 1961, 

STAB OULOOO-O0-Olee neice ccte dale acre cco ae eters = yas te ogee ache 35,770,000 | 34,229,997 1,540,003 


4. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, due 
MDG Oyo 647 O00 = Ore oles er aprtcte eel oraseye ela locate orn siete svelsi-l iateraiale ofa atrke l= 


5. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, £14,000,- 


3,150,000 | 3,149,999 - 


(C12 Wie ol Dee cab cna attiae OOD rOMtOees aco Gin R CTO Ome 68,040,000 | 34,992,000 | 33,048,000 
6. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 1962, 
Poesy ti RS (Rep ongan gab obabopeoLcur ikaw cn poaebre ont OID 3,570,000 = 3,569, 996 


7. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1934..........-. 45,000,000 | 17,060,333 | 12,500,000 


8. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1962, £3,280,- 
ee ne eng en eens aren eee nr Ae ere o OR AOA ORAS OF 


9. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940............ 
10. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940..............-.--- 
11. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 63 p.c. bonds, due 1946............ 
12. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936...............-.+- 


13. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equipment bonds, 
NODS Bert eiee Cc ee rere toreten el enetetahaiet tit claieretela/atere/ sie erp = ieleiaiaree¥eratsies 


14, Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954............. 
15. Canadian National Ry. Co., 4 p.c. notes, due 1927.............. 
16. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. bonds, due 1954............ 
17. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. bonds, due 1930............ 
18. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 43 p.c. bonds, due 1935............ 
19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 1927, Guar. Deb. Stock, £7,176,801. 


15,940,800 | 8,440,848 7,499,952 
25,000,000 | 24,793,000 = 
25,000,000 | 24,743,000 = 
25,000,000 | 25,000,000 = 
25,000,000 | 25,000,000 = 


22,500,000 | 17,250 000 = 
50,000,000 | 50,000,000 = 
20,000,000 | 20,000,000 = 
26,000,000 | 26,000,000 = 
18,000,000 | 18,000,000 = 
17,000,000 | 17,000,000 - 
34,879,253 | 34,879,253 = 


477,106,640 |397,795,002 | 58,157,951 


Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
20. Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 


Grand Trunk 4 p.c. gtd. stock, £12,500,000............--...+++- 60, 833,333 | 60,833,333 = 


Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375....... CER tite 20,782,492 | 20,782,492 = 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080............-- 13,252,323 | 13,252,323 - 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455............... 119, 839,014 |119, 839,014 - 


1,499,980 | 1,499,980 = 
216, 207,142 |216, 207,142 - 


Northern Ry. of Can., 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £308,215......... 
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23.—Public Debt of Canada, July i, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1927. 


Increase or 


; Net : 

Fis- Total Total Net ASS decrease of | Interest 

cal debt assets debt er debt paid 

Wares i es : Bi fy during the | on debt. 

pea: year.1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1867.| 93,046,052 17,317,410 75,728,642 | 22-73 - - 

1868. 96, 896, 666 21,139,531 75,757,135 22-47 28,493 4,501,568 
1869.| 112,361,998 36,502,679 75, 859,319 22-23 102,184 4,907,014 
1870.| 115,993,706 37,783, 964 78,209,742 | 22-64 | 2,350,423 | 5,047,054 
1871.) 115,492,683 37,786,165 77,706,518 | 22-09 —503,225 | 5,165,304 
1872.| 122,400,179 40, 213,107 82,187,072 22-76 4,480,554 5, 207,201 
1873.| 129,743,432 29, 894,970 99,848,462 | 27-22 | 17,661,390 | 5,209,206 
1874.| 141,163,551 32, 838, 587 108,324, 964 28:32 8,476, 502 5,724,436 
1875.| 151,663,402 35,655,024 116, 008,378 29-84 7,683,414 6,590, 790 
1876.| 161,204,688 36, 653, 174 124,551,514 81-54 8,543,136 6, 400,902 
1877.| 174,675, 835 41,440,526 133, 235,309 33-20 8,683,795 6,797,227 
1878.| 174,957,269 34,595,199 | 140,362,070 | 34-41 | 7,126,761 | 7,048,884 
1879.| 179,483,871 36,493,684 | 142,990,187 | 34-49 | 2,628,117 | 7,194,734 
1880.| 194,634,441 42,182,852 152,451,589 36°17 9,461,402 7,773, 869 
1881.} 199,861,537 44,465,757 155,395,780 35-82 2,944,191 7,594,145 
1882.| 205,365,252 51,703,601 153,661,651 35-05 |—1, 734,129 7,740, 804 
1883.| 202,159,104 43,692,390 158, 466, 714 35-75 4, 805,063 7,668,552 
1884.| 242,482,416 60,320,566 182,161, 850 40-61 | 23,695,136 7,700,181 
1885.| 264,703,607 68, 295,915 196,407, 692 43-27 | 14,245, 842 9,419,482 
1886.| 273,164,341 50,005, 234 223,159,107 48-63 |26,751,4152 | 10,137,009 
1887.| 273,187,626 45,872,851 227,314,775 49-01 4,155,668 9,682,929 
1888.| 284,513, 842 49,982,484 234, 531,358 50-03 7,216,583 9, 823,313 
1889.| 287,722,063 50,192,021 237,530,042 50-11 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 
1890.} 286,112,295 48,579,083 237,538, 212 49-56 3,170 9,656, 841 
1891.| 289,899, 230 52,090, 199 237, 809,031 49-09 275,819 9,584,137 
1892.| 295,333,274 54, 201, 840 241,131,434 49-32 3,322,403 9,763,978 
1893.| 300,054,525 58,373,435 241,681,040 48-96 549, 606 9, 806, 888 
1894.| 308,348,023 62,164,994 246,183,029 50-30 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 
1895.| 318,048,755 64,973, 828 253,074,927 50-27 6,891,898 | 10,466, 294 
1896.| 325,717,537 67, 220, 104 258,497,433 50-82 5,422,506 | 10,502,430 
1897.| 332,530,131 70,991,535 261,538,596 50-86 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 
1898.| 338,375,984 74,419,585 | 263,956,399 | 50-77 | 2,417,803 | 10,516,758 
1899.| 345,160,903 78, 887,456 266, 273,447 50-63 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 
1900.| 346,206,980 80, 713,173 265,493, 807 49-89 —779,640 | 10,699,645 
1901.| 354,732,433 86, 252,429 268, 480, 004 49-69 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 
1902.| 366,358,477 94,529,387 271,829,090 49-13 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 
1903.) 361,344,098 99,737,109 261,606,989 46-11 |—10,222,1013) 11,068,139 
1904.) 364,962,512 104,094, 793 260, 867,719 44-78 |— 739,2704| 11,128,637 
1905.| 377,678,580 111,454, 413 266, 224,167 44-43 5,356,448 | 10,630,115 
1906.| 392,269,680 125, 226,703 267,042,977 43-27 818,810 | 10,814,697 
19075| 379,966, 826 116, 294, 966 263,671, 860 41-84 |—3,371,117 6,712,771 
1908.| 408,207,158 130, 246, 298 277,960, 860 42-82 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 
1909.| 478,535,427 154, 605, 148 323,930,279 48-38 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 
1910.| 470,663,046 134, 394, 500 336, 268, 546 48-61 | 12,338,267 | 13,098,161 
1911.| 474,941,487 134, 899,435 340,042,052 47-18 3,773,506 | 12,535,851 
1912.) 508,338,592 168,419,131 339,919,461 46-15 —122,591 | 12,259,397 
1913.) 483,232,555 168, 930, 930 314,301,625 41-76 |-25,617,836 | 12,605,882 
1914.| 544,391,369 208,394,519 335,996, 850 43-68 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 
1915.| 700,473,814 251,097,731 449 376,083 57-16 |113,379,233 | 15,736,743 
1916.| 936,987, 802 321, 831,631 615,156,171 76-55 |165, 780,088 | 21,421,585 
1917./1,382,003, 268 502, 816,970 879,186,298 | 107-48 |264,030,127 | 35,802,567 
1918.}1, 863,335, 899 671,451,836 |1,191, 884,063 | 143-11 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 
1919./2,676, 635,725 |1,102,104,692 |1,574,531,033 | 185-60 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 
1920.|3, 041,529,587 792,660, 9635|2, 248, 868,624 | 260-54 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 
1921./2,902,482,117 561, 603, 133 5)2, 340,878,984 | 266-36 | 92,010,360 |139,551,520 
1922./2, 902,347,137 480, 211,3355/2,422,135, 802 | 271-89 | 81,256,817 1135, 247, 849 
1923.2, 888, 827,237 435,050,3685|2,453,776,869 | 271-79 | 31,641,067 |137,892,735 
1924.|2,819, 610,470 401,827, 1955|2,417, 783,275 | 264-21 |-35,993,594 |136,237,872 
1925.|2, 818, 066,523 400, 628, 837 5|2,417,437,686 | 260-82 —345,589 |134, 789, 604 
1926.2, 768,779, 184 379, 048,085 5|2,389,/731,099 | 254-51 |-27,706,587 |130,691,493 
1927.|2, 726, 298,717 378, 464,347 5|2, 347,834,370 | 246-64 |-41, 896,729 |129,675, 367 


Interest 
received 
from 
active 
assets. 


$ 


126,420 
313,021 
383,956 


554, 384 
488, 042 
396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798, 906 
717,684 
605,774 
592,500 
834,793 


751,513 
914,009 
1,001,193 
986, 698 
1,997,036 
2,299,079 
990, 887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 


1,077, 228 
1,086, 420 
1,150,167 
1,217,809 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 
1,443,004 
1,513,455 
1,590, 448 
1,683,051 


1,784, 834 
1,892, 224 
2,020,953 
2,236,256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 


1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,258, 210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086,981 


24, 815, 246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 
8,559, 401 


Interest 
paid 
per 
capita. 
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1 The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
2 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
3 This amount included $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
4 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5 Active assets only. 
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2.—Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years in Tables 17 and 18 of this section. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces 
which by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive 
from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 

While the laisser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively from 
Table 24. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the 
Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand in- 
creased services from the government, particularly in respect of education, sani- 
tation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance 
of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has 
been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a consider- 
ably increased yield even within the comparatively short period of ten years from 
1916 to 1926 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics! and published in part as Tables 25 and 27. Prominent 
among the objects of increased expenditure in this same period are education, public 
buildings, public works and enterprises, and charities, hospitals and corrections. 
The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head in the laisser faire eastern 
provinces is evident from Table 29, which gives the per capita ordinary revenue and 
expenditure for various fiscal years from 1881 to 1926. This, however, is not to be 
taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the public in the western 
provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various prov- 
incial public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis ‘of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the present 
issue an analysis is given of the provincial public accounts for the five fiscal years 
ended from 1922 to 1926. In it the various items of receipts and expenditures have 


1 The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1926 amounted in the aggregate to $13,446,519, 
as compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or a 13-fold increase in 22 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation of corporations, etc., increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $30,956,134 in 1926—a four-fold 
increase in 10 years. For the details for the years 1916 to 1920, see pp. 680 and 684 of the 1921 Year Book. 
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been classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology has been 
adopted. The result is given in Tables 25 and 26, which present summary state- 
ments of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of each Provincial Government 
for each of the five provincial fiscal years from 1922 to 1926. From these statements 
it is possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended in each year under 
the respective headings for each province, while Table 27 supplies the same inform- 
ation for the provinces collectively. Similar figures for the years from 1916 to 
1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book and for 1921 on pp. 786-791 
of the 1922-23 Year Book. 

The total ordinary revenue of the nine provinces for their latest fiscal years 
for which final data are available, ended 1926, was $146,450,904, as compared with 
$132,398,729 in 1925, $127,896,047 in 1924, $117,738,244 in 1923, $116,156,699 in 
1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, $92,653,023 in 1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total 
ordinary expenditure in 1926 was $144,183,178, as compared with $136,648,242 in 
1925, $135,159,185 in 1924, $132,671,095 in 1923, $112,874,954 in 1922, $102,569,515 
in 1921, $88,250,675 in 1920 and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary 
revenue of the provinces shows an increase of 193 p.c. in the short space of 10 years, 
while the total ordinary expenditure shows an increase of 168 p.c. in the same period. 

Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1926 is that of 
Ontario, $52,039,855, Quebec being next with $27,206,335 and British Columbia 
third with $20,608,672. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $51,251,781, Quebec second with $26,401,480 and British Columbia 
third with $19,829,522. In 1926, British Columbia raised the largest revenue per 
head of population, viz., $36.26, while Prince Edward Island had the lowest, $9.57.1 

The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Dom- 
inion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of 
the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly 
sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and rendered a resort to taxation 
for provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not avail- 
able, but since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses 
made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $15,718,146 in 1916 to $76,683,166 
in 1926—a five-fold increase in 10 years. This figure of total taxation is obtained 
by adding the totals under the items ‘‘succession duties’’, “taxation of corporations, 
etc.” and “licenses and permits” in Table 27. 

Provincial Assets and Liabilities.—The asset and liability statements of 
the provinces vary so greatly in their content that until recently no attempt has 
been made to publish any collective statement. In some instances natural resources, 
such as timber, mining, agricultural and school lands unsold, are shown as assets, 
while in others no account is taken of these. In other cases, Provincial Govern- 
ment buildings with lands connected therewith, also roads, bridges and public 
improvements, are considered as assets, while other provinces do not include them 
in their published statements. With a view to presenting the principal items 
which made up provincial assets and liabilities, a co-ordinated table (Table 28) 
has been compiled, in consultation with the various provincial Audit Departments. 
Indirect liabilities consist mainly, as shown by the footnotes, of guarantees of bonds 
and debentures. 


1 Reports giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1923, 1924 and 1925 have been 
published. Copies may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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24._Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1926. 


Fiseal Years. 


1869-72 (total 4 yr.) 
1873 


Prince Edward 


Tod. Nova Scotia. New Br 
Receipts. ear Receipts. os Receipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,372,064 |1,569,447 |2,360,891 |2,295,304 |1,939,397 
484,9791) 401,6621) 600,196 608, 919 568,550 
403,013 442,767 686, 826 676, 111 591,465 
306,597 | 395,277 | 616,350 | 714,803 | 608,099 
524,144 353, 226 589, 637 653, 874 634, 850 
326, 274 331, 632 562, 800 588, 942 618,113 
312, 684 334, 133 645, 294 688, 003 584,977 
288, 062 313, 845 394, 205 503,051 526, 685 
269, 603 257,309 541,318 506, 253 675, 285 
275,380 261,276 476,445 494,582 607,445 
233 , 465 257,228 537, 667 569,119 643,710 
228,169 270,477 563, 864 541,099 822, 8893 
280,271 | 279,545 | 586,561 | 572,768 | 650,4664 
248,222 | 266,318 | 613,026 | 620,700 | 617,570 
233,978 304, 467 633,145 656, 348 634, 574 
241,736 288,052 656, 639 664, 103 665, 819 
254, 209 279,939 712,951 668, 400 664, 880 
234,635 | 263,605 | 668,774 | 718,941 | 651,031 
224,882 | 305,799 | 664,938 | 710,497 | 646,079 
274, 047 304, 486 661,541 692,538 612,762 
245, 652 259,012 769,976 822,462 652, 669 
217,473 294, 201 682,5675| 642,3855) 730,877 
282,468 280,596 888, 213 862, 842 619, 2986 
277,314 | 310,177 | 835,455 | 831,230 | 687,437 
273,496 287,631 841,160 853, 893 698, 437 
272,550 310, 752 832, 240 853, 699 745, 203 
276,183 301,700 855, 960 849,330 708, 809 
282,678 | 276,789 | 876,828 | 852,379 | 764,439 
282,056 308,494 |1,014,123 937,261 758, 989 
309,445 315,326 |1,090, 230 |1,088,927 |1,031, 267 
324, 670 324,185 |1,140,217 |1,087,403 826, 066 
318,766 327,662 |1, 243,581 {1,177,331 801,410 
307,730 356,120 |1,194,756 {1,161,456 890, 653 
313,445 | 334,734 [1,324,531 1,303,708 | 865,637 
258,2357) 264,1357/1,391,629 |1,375,588 887, 202 
350,479 346,081 |1,438,167 |1,539, 169 969,939 
366, 601 377,603 |1,783,467 |1,624,760 |1,086, 738 
375,374 366,938 |1,632,979 |1,653,508 |1,259, 827 
375,151 382,891 |1,592,363 |1,725,914 |1,324,440 
374,798 398,490 |1,625,653 |1,790,778 |1,347,077 
485,5658) 527,2205/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1,417, 722 
506, 553 450,112 |1,920,565 |1,949,784 |1,459,000 
525,855 445,396 11,885,458 |2,098,893 |1,505, 229 
470,730 | 510,345 |1,953,302 |2,073,672 {1,634,079 
508,455 453,151 |2,165,338 |2,152,773 |1,580,419 
496, 053 487,113 |2,118,620 |2,344,009 /1,572,814 
514,475 484,416 |2,332,634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 
501,915 655,409 |3,280,313 |3, 280,282 |2, 182,420 
740,973 660,774 |3,801,016 |3, 916,848 |3, 100,892 
769,719 694,042 |4,586, 840 |4,678,146 [2,892,905 
748, 888 687,241 |4,791,208 |4,791,998 |3,226, 727 
654,303 790,046 |5,317,385 |5,229,178 |3,479, 733 
738,431 715, 882 |5,461,383 |5,579,525 |3, 725,286 
740,076 745,338 |4,467,484 |5,909,544 |3,556,330 
832,551 756,114 |5,744,575 |6,327,043 |4, 206, 853 


unswick. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Quebec. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$ 


1,978,949 
540,486 
589, 794 


679, 814 
587,330 
650, 233 
640, 815 
616, 132 


609, 671 
598, 844 
614, 236 
943, 8248 
633, 658 


584, 473 
623,593 
667, 647 
640, 806 
637, 051 


651, 735 
680, 813 
676,483 
711, 673 
661,521 


684, 635 
701,452 
727,187 
727,050 
749, 644 


794,477 
910,346 
845, 637 
816,295 
885,457 


874,420 
879,066 
960,093 
1,042, 196 
1,255,382 


1,317,876 
1,403,547 
1,409,049 
1,446,963 
1,493,774 


1, 626, 634 
1,568,340 
2,166,904 
2,399, 062 
2,595,937 


2,969,323 
3,432,512 
2,985,877 
3, 648, 273 
3,835,522 
4,112,569 
4,078,775 


$ 


6, 638, 866 
1,795,749 
1,983,603 


2,036, 869 
2,329, 868 
2,397,383 
2,018, 482 
2,201,215 


2,342,412 
3,191,779 
3,419,371 
2,755,707 
2,823,565 


2,926,148 
2,949,562 
2,965, 567 
2,738,768 
3, 628,544 


3,537,407 
3,457, 144 
3,458,404 
4,373,363 
4, 258,728 


4,221,687 
4,327,910 
3,877,466 
4,176,140 
4,223,579 


4,451,578 


7,032,745 


8,382, 737 
$,000,377 


9,597,926 
9,647,984 
10,441,114 
13, 806, 392 
12, 666,352 


14, 447, 651 
15,914,521 
21, 609,396 
21,634, 642 
23,170,733 
25,021,329 
27,206,335 


$ 


6,072, 289 
1,707,356 
1,908, 283 


2,060,779 
2,283,025 
2,471,553 
2,577,171 
2,715,549 


2,830,023 
3,566, 612 
3,628, 229 
3,096, 943 
3,124, 620 


2,936, 734 
3,032, 607 
3, 288, 798 
3,365,032 
3,543,619 


3,894, 413 
4,095,520 
4,446, 640 
3,907,445 
4,267,946 


4,189,985 
4,099, 707 
4,892,282 
4,415,370 
4,201,023 


4,433,386 
4,516,554 
4,490, 677 
4,596,061 
4,795,469 


4,989,906 
5,179, 817 
4,767,070 
4,980,919 
5,539, 880 


4,627,755 
6,424, 900 
7,386, 680 
7,953,985 
8, 624,368 


8,710,516 
9,436, 687 
9,907, 672 
11,671, 830 
12,371,131 


13,520,740 
14, 624, 088 
16,575, 977 
19, 930,276 
21,567,293 
23,629,390 
26,401,480 


111 months only. 2TIncludes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. *14 months. 4Con- 


tains $250,000, proceeds of b 


7Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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onds for funding floating debt. *For 9 moaths ended September 30. ®10 months. 


8F ifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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24.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1926—continued. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal 
Years. = — 
Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1869-72 (total 4 

VES: cmon me 11,532, 880 8,277, 724 - - - - 
(Roy Gees ae rea 3,141, 298 3,099, 634 = 138, 658 - - 
STA Re oerees 3,446, 348 3, 883, 702 24,6117 61,1777 - - 
UST Dero ERs 3,156, 606 3,617,522 74,534 133,390 - = 
1 Reid teers Apri oe 2,589,085 3,152, 365 150, 0108 145, 2488 - - 
TS U7 eee ter 2,502,449 3,131,998 99, 608 92,958 - - 
TSS Aoeston cee 2,284, 656 2,914, 864 98, 864 107, 926 - - 
ISTO Nae ote 2,287,951 2,954,712 135, 311 151, 086 - - 
ISSO etree 2,584, 152 2,531, 166 118, 867 185, 109 - - 
USS Pecan gsi 2,788, 747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 = ~ 
Ht to Hea a ei seartes 6 2, 880, 450 2,931, 825 255, 208 232,189 - - 
1883 F89e Seccertrr 2,439, 941 2,900, 035 376, 863 386,071 - - 
SSE Wy eye ccarereros 2, 820,555 3,207, 890 302,962 501,710 - - 
ISSO een eee 3,005,921 3,040, 139 150, 7287 229, 2787 - - 
ESSE Sceccarteeraoe 3,148, 660 2,181,450 485, 326 484, 002 - - 
fst mic aGce ne One 3,527,578 3,454, 372 506, 890 520,190_ = - 
SSSR ran tsi 3,602, 862 3,544, 835 841, 8948 758, 1398 - - 
SSO eee seis 4,464,031 4,578, 982 583,795 588, 467 - ~ 
SOOM eat ut tees 3,434, 259 3,907,428 585, 709 708, 302 - = 
ESQIGAS seheierteien 4,138, 589 4,158,460 590, 484 664,432 - - 
TSQ2 neers see a 4,662,922 4,068, 257 605, 288 832, 890 - - 
HROB) Be tations 4,091,914 3,907, 145 633, 116 798,188 - - 
US04 tae eee 3,453, 163 3, 839, 339 613, 094 699,319 - - 
[S95 wets, cone 3,585,300 3,758, 595 703,172 704, 946 - - 
L896 LR ies 3,490, 671 3,703,380 665, 353 763, 158 - - 
ESOT er tetettet 4,139, 848 3,767, 676 683, 706 780, 109 - - 
ESOS Ae aoe. 3,710, 928 3,864,971 936, 604 837, 888 - - 
1890- Me Rseetac 4,103,478 3,717, 404 776, 234 972, 462 - - 
LOO Se ees. 4,192,940 4,003,729 905, 331 1,085,405 - ~ 
TOOL AeiAce%- oie oe 4,466, 044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 - - 
O02 At irksteeedar 4,291,083 4,345, 004 1,443, 256 1,248, 128 = - 
1903 RR. 2 oe 5, 466, 653 4, 888, 983 1,352, 218 1, 262, 292 - - 
NODA RS. Ses) a ste tt 6, 128,358 5, 267, 453 1,486, 667 1,271,733 - 
1905 Beets eevee 6,016,176 5,396,017 1, 860, 900 1,398,431 618, 4321 118, 602 
TQO6 Sie actos 7,149,478 6, 720, 179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1, 364, 3522 
LOO cerertts seek 8,320,419 7,714, 246 2,118,784 |. 1,824,381 - - 
G08 Feet ae poe 8, 602, 903 8,557,065 2,891,582 2,534,794 1, 844,3714 2,091, 6134 
WOOO: weer Ge capencens 7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376, 893 2,752, 774 2,199, 9844 2,654, 6904 
WOR ees 8,891,005 8, 887, 520 3, 847,322 3, 234,941 2,514, 6984 2,220, 8664 
VOU erste sence ne te 9,370, 834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699, 6034 2,575, 145+ 
UOT2 Ae Scr. ta 10,042,001 10, 287,992 7,046, 675 4,339,540 4,385, 8314 4,255, 8504 
AQIG.3 Serre elation 11, 183, 302 10, 868, 026 5,788, 070 5,314, 849 4,668, 7544 4,656, 8004 
UGTA Rae eee tae 11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512, 163 5, 638, 659 6,372,540° 5, 823, 980° 
POLS Re a 12,975, 732 12, 704, 362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5,024, 9366 5,368, 6496 
POLO Mere aes. 13, 841, 338 12, 706, 333 5, 897, 807 6,147,780 4,801, 0646 5, 258, 7566 
QUT Fe Seats hate 18, 269,597 16, 518, 223 6, 292, 986 6, 860, 355 5, 631, 9105 5,553, 965% 
NOUS ie hte sea 19, 270,122 17, 460, 404 6,723,013 1,307, 02% 7,797, 1538 6, 828, 5966 
LOI tata eet: 20, 692, 1668 21,464,575 8, 613, 364 8,497, 942 8, 333, 7598 8,125, 2036 
F920 Heke tei 25, 981, 5173 25, 880, 843 9,870, 710 10, 602,955 9,902, 885 §, 707, 8335 
1921 ek tees eek 30, 411, 3968 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10, 063,139 11,789, 920 12,151, 665 
1920. Vas ae eas 39, 725, 3703 37, 458, 3959 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11, 801, 894 13,322, 120 
1925)re. cee etears 34, 818, 7298 49,305,439 10,078, 730 10,616,567 12,576, 763 12, 886,544 
1924 vere, oe re ase: 41,721, 9613 48, 866, 569 10, 926, 634 10,455, 187 12,520,411 12,449, 150 
1Q25 isa ete Seteteks 48,013, 8528 51,462,178 7, 866, 51910 6, 824, 1551¢ 12,378, 755 12,498, 933 
LO2G RRs Aeon: 52,039, 8558 51,251, 781 10,582, 537 10, 431, 652 13,317,398 13,212,483 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. ?Fourteen months ended I’eb. 28, 1907. *Includes 
capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. ‘Twelve months ended Feb. 28. *i*ourteen months 
ended April 30. ®Twelve months ended April 30. 7Six months. *Highteen months. Includes capital 
expenditure which cannot be separated. For 8 months. 
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24.Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1926—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Total for all Provinces.’ 
Fiscal 
Years. 
Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1869-72 (total 4 
- - 519, 0365 529,7755 | 24,363,134 20, 723,488 
- - 370, 150 372,169 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 
- - 372,418 583,360 7,508, 284 8, 145, 194 
- - 351, 241 614, 659 7,150, 296 8, 216, 244 
- - 381, 120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
- - 408, 348 685, 046 6,914,975 7,952, 362 
- - 430,786 514, 879 6,375, 743 7,777,791 
- - 213, 0586 186, 7156 6,046, 487 7,441,090 
- - 390, 908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366, 106 
- - 397,035 2 378,779 7, 858, 698 8,119,701 
- - 405, 583 474,428 8,375,454 8,707, 254 
- - 425, 808 594, 102 7,613,241 8,732,551 
- - 503, 174 590, 629 7,967,554 8,910, 820 
- = 600,399 655, 438 8,162,014 8,333,080 
- - 514, 720 772,211 8,599, 965 8,054, 678 
- - 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 
- - 528, 252 788, 955 9,413,816 10, 046, 106 
- - 698,055 857,545 10, 928, 865 11, 183,210 
- - 835,463 954,021 9,928, 737 11,182,195 
- - 959, 248 1,082, 104 10, 693, 815 11, 628, 353 
- - 1,020,002 1,430, 920 11,414, 913 12,536, 664 
- - 1,019, 206 1,431,438 11,748,516 11, 692,475 
- - 821, 660 1,514,405 10, 936, 624 12,125, 968 
- - 896,025 1,906, 924 11, 206,390 12,386,492 
- ~ 989, 765 1, 614, 723 11, 286, 792 12,023,944 
- - 1,383,048 1,569,071 11,934, 061 12,900,776 
- - 1,439, 623 2,001,032 12, 104, 247 12,997,341 
- - 1,531, 639 2,156,474 12,558, 875 12,926, 175 
- - 1,544,108 1,831,205 13,149,125 13,393, 957 
- = 1, 605, 920 2,287, 821 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 
- - 1,807,925 2,537,373 14, 348, 387 14, 878, 407 
- - 2,044, 630 3,393, 182 15, 927,031 16, 461, 806 
- - 2,638, 260 2,862, 794 17,527,111 16, 600, 482 
HOO sow aioe ss 635, 9761,2 162,7231,2) 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16, 880, 959 
MOG Sin cre sos slave o cote 1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,428,126 23,027,122 21,169, 868 
To dies iotarevers leas 2,081, 8282 2,450, 3752 4,444,594 2,849, 480 24, 994, 805 22,450, 895 
OOS e523 Ss.<-<f0ip 2,849, 6502 2,823,831? 5,979,055 3,686, 350 31,420, 983 27,719,131 
SMTP aie, clsssis 8,135, 7272 2,650,441 4,664, 5013 3,749, 1718 30, 205, 393 28, 167,824 
$910 Foes sanet io 3 2,488, 4062 4,002,394 8,874,742 6,382, 993 36,480,071 33, 783, 150 
ROAM erravhere CE ois 3,309, 1562 3,437,088 10, 492, 892 8,194, 803 40, 706, 948 38, 144,511 
it Aeon 4,100, 1132 3,956, 562 10,745, 709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45,183, 992 
att SA eRe 5,399, 905 5, 225, 584 12,510,215 15, 412, 322 51,819,101 53,278,425 
Ce ee aa CRS 5, 255, 276 5,401,595 10,479, 259 15,762,912 51, 657, 239 57, 108, 888 
ROAD eee esr s 5, 143,590 5,714,032 7,974,496 11, 942, 667 50, 247, 746 54,677,473 
BO ye heen eas 5 5,281, 695 6,018, 894 6, 291, 694 10,083,505 50,015,795 53, 826, 219 
Pierre eck sie sets 6, 260, 106 6,752, 504 6,906, 784 9,531, 740 57,989, 984 60, 122,485 
tS ea aaa 7, 660, 762 8,303, 808 8, 882, 845 9,023, 269 69, 345, 305 66, 052, 909 
BALD) Sire eo ets «i 9, 642, 739 9,525, 749 10,931,279 9, 887, 745 76, 844, 307 76,403, 973 
WOO os os aes hag ss 10,919,776 10,423, 356 13, 861, 603: 11,568,003 92,653,023 88, 250, 675 
ZL Scie so oo cies 11,086, 937 13,109,304 15,219, 264 15, 236, 931 102,030, 458 102,569, 515 
WL2 Fn wte pe sins 9,324, 890 11, 235, 192 16, 987, 869 17,436,487 116, 156, 699 112, 874, 954 
7s}, SAE 10,419, 146 10,990, 830 18,758, 864 19,273,9424 | 117,738, 244 132,671,095 
DEGRA sins Og.» 2 10, 506, 627 11,174, 690 19, 124, 580 20,515,3674 | 127,896,047 135, 159, 185 
UO 5 asa'c'eoci5.2 50% 11,531,026 11, 249, 433 18, 823,358 20,156, 7024 | 132,398,729 136, 648, 242 
BU ACs ca 205 cue noe 11,912,128 11, 894, 328 20, 608, 672 19,829,5224 | 146,450,904 144, 183,178 


SSS ee 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. #Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. ‘Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). Six months of 1871 and for 


the year 1872. ®Six months. ‘See foot notes to figures for individual provinces when using these columns. 
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25.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts of Provincial 


Prince Edward Island. 
Sources of Receipts. ——————— 
1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- $ $ $ $ 
Sy AANts ty AOR AN, ROE ne OESAS SOMEE aie ao GOCE ase: 372,182] 372,182} 372,182) 372,182} 372,182 
NOriGUrbure Me qeacte pace reese Suis sale esate niece nao 22,062 4,367 5,987 6,304 12,211 
D6 Se ate BECO RAO oe etic c COO tao COOUCOOseoOUr 206 255 744 253 126 
Mines ane) Miaminig: 22. were ere ccs + in) say hele asa - - = = - 
Woods, Forestsiand Pimber:c..< ots. 1.0200 ccm eten as - - - - - 
Gamieand Wisheries:s x2).jac.os acim stem afersis lets cranes - - 15 - - 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures...................- 326 53 126 90 52 
ICS eas inne nae ach mica AU e rod cos Cac O OREO DEL 14,060 12,244 11,421 10,448 11, 627 
Taxation— 
Suceessiom Duties. 3 css he cceraeraiole nioleus sfectsociestes 20,592 9,165 6,088 15, 289 18,788 
Paxa tion, ot CorporapionsnOuGs. searcabreen ites ae: 230,980 177,761 226, 162 206, 676 277,428 
Licenses and Permits...............-- 76,718 67,426] 101,745) 108,471 129, 967 
HI GUCatION Ns cans bine treme ee nals acdsee - = - 6,817 - 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections 9,170 9,168 10,384 11,050 9,960 
IDNA e sha ele Be | ect hath sees Ait Pots BBO BURT = = = - - 
Refindsiand sepa wens 01s seme tess ckteynistees -lelceets 141 68 92 = - 
Public Utilities and Enterprises.................--- - - - - - 
Miscellancousarus tras cmre wae ccs cle aieerhaelarduls wae creteyols 2,451 1,614 3,484 2,496 210 
Total Ordinary Receipts................. 748,888! 654,303] 738,431] 740,076] 832,551 
a 90 gn ee eee 
Quebec. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- $ § $ $ $ 
ELNIMON Lose aaa ee oer me aeaneoerasece re se ROS eee 2,315,081] 2,316,086] 2,315,643) 2,315,654) 2,315,677 
A OTICULEUTO yace eeretter ibe ylocote ies oleh revels elcters 27,240 25,975 46 - - 
EAN Sa te er oes arcateiate nascent omlers sotae cieatamranis 132,076] 112,948} 105,964 95,106 85,579 
Mines and Mining 205,707| 254,655) 202,751] 336,251) 270,367 
Woods, Horests ang, Walmer...) acu sireiereiters oPsisieterye 2,693, 717| 3,151,312] 3,786,292) 4,325,928) 5,223,989 
Game and Misheresic.ce ansicce cians arene erste leisis 336,965} 392,125) 339,484) 345,003} 374,278 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures...................- 105,369 75,498 69,168 49,577 12,622 
Rees: aks: Ween eee es Bio operon eae 1,157,636] 1,240,266] 1,585,670} 1,376,826] 1,408,588 
Taxation— 
Succession. Lutiese mated ccate nc ce cee researc ales loves cies 3,005,293) 2,620,337) 2,977,851} 2,423,149) 2,257,278 
‘Taxation of Corporations, @0C...5- nse cee «cles e's 2,180,755] 2,413,444] 2,594,869] 3,326,387] 3,757,634 
Rreénsesiand!) POEMS: were 2 5 sim eeiceie ier eras 6,275,337| 6,753,327] 6,415,535] 6,710,505} 8,148,181 
UGA tIOM san Aeecee on eerte Soteee cee oetetatere aroletete, sisterar- - - - 5,005 - 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections 862, 333 769,597 853,378 827, 693 836,056 
ANGETESt. are coteso es aa eons Ones 199,164| 316,469} 429,506} 593,343) 601,172 
Refunds ond Repayments............. 147,136 75,378 112,642 96, 263 86,465 
Public Utilities and Enterprises..................-- 743,837) 947,059] 1,167,891) 1,890,274} 1,683,237 
Miscellaneous: 2.0 os ose cracteeerate ls eile nee tee eeernictor 221,750} 170,166) 214,043) 304,365 45,212 
Total Ordinary Receipts................. 21, 609, 396/21, 634, 642/23, 170, 733] 25, 021, 329/27, 206,335 
Saskatchewan. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- $ $ $ $ $ 
QMNMNONE done, oe aise Melos se ein Orne eo eeearo 2,956,164) 2,767,836} 2,961,114) 2,973,616} 2,835, 659 
Apriciiltir ea. am.« aterave Maker aiane oie RSS errs ese aie et tetera 49,989 18,582 15,048 15,135 15, 754 
1 BENG ie ee ey OP Nee Onn ene aee rom AD nD tae = - = - - 
Mines and YMin in ot raccecntes ysis <teke dens ete esis @ eee = = = = = 
Woods, Forests and Timber - - - - - 
Game:and Misheries:wag we... a. onsets eis wens 32, 885 111,067 137, 664 132,535 115, 861 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures...........-...s0-0% 115,975 130, 632 161, 728 1535040 160,494 
SYS Mae ep an ae en eon Or ean ato 1,020,808} 967,693) 896,751 786,551 770,216 
Taxation— 
Suceession nities arate ayertes nak oie stort as eperapcks 314,235] 280,984) 489,082) 287,698} 337,353 
Taxation Of Corporations; ChG. acc... «cn yee eae 3,793,509} 3,757,346] 3,740,069) 3,898,928) 3,997, 248 
[icensesiand sk ermitss.omn acca akiaaein ors hanioe 808,904) 1,106,710] 1,468,156} 1,400,908) 2,537,915 
Wduca tion nti Phe se nusecirctacins « SEuE cabitabisie egy sates 37,133 55,135 56,549 90,567 100,511 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections............... 70,598} 108,258} 118,842! 131,984 181, 626 
AD K5 3c ee DOE OnHS cc innc eae a Oro oa Ob On et ID aS 1,145,584 664,481 775, 825 781,408 812,082 
Retunds and depa ymOentsias.o-satie see ctatave eis eran 476,351 608, 569 464,240) 513,578 306, 601 
Public Utilities and Enterprises..................-: 354,147 847,219 757,569 W21, oe 660, 286 
Miscellancousits sacan nanan are es cisind e eter = 625,612} 1,152,251] 477,774) 490,413) 485,792 
Total Ordinary Receipts................. 11,801,894) 12,576, 763)12,520, 411/12, 378, 755/13, 317,398 


J nn ne ee eee UE yy yay Unn nN NSUUn SSSI 


1These totals include capital revenue to the amount of $1,218,059 in 1922, $708,517 in 1923, $1,181,038 in 
1924, $1,411,049 in 1925 and $1,198,813 in 1926, received from the Department of Lands and Forests, and not 


separable into its items. 


SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL RECEIPTS 837 


Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1922-1926.’ 


Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
674,466} 661,866 661, 866 661, 841 661, 841 681,161 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 
16,751 13,676 12, 685 14, 649 68,061 2,902 1,078 3,197 2,166 2,744 
41,341 20,481 21,896 21,196 13,717 3, 680 2,755 2,069 3,712 2,492 


548,318} 729,469] 747,597) 365,284| 700,190 45,069 58, 683 40, 639 37,707 36,037 
- = - = 15,336] 646,455 891,511) 1,121,914; 913,872) 897,741 
34,514) 26,575 26,374 28,248 28,748 95, 187 88, 841 97,913} 100,858) 101,228 
3, 236 4, 645 11,337 9, 643 32,526 57,162 46,586 51,612 32,890 56, 655 
228,553) 226,696) 282,516} 246,047) 255,779 76,549} ° 73,285 73,474 67,192} 132,083 


120,740| 222,679] 135,846} 258,408} 536,635) 241,753) 152,609) 163, 124 290,530} 293,775 
623,440} 614,619] 777,950| 678,341] 1,010,799) 497,744) 420,451 280,444) 280,603) 737,505 
838. 768/1, 124,592] 1,035,705] 752,327) 851,757] 664,243) 842,856) 955,030 910,316) 1,031, 629 
117,861} 144,196} 143,374] 182,680) 118,581 54, 062 76, 879 72,044 59, 706 57,980 
494,283} 496,450| 518,326} 510,45] 521,996) 118,335) 111,882 158,436} 160,611 145,361 
336,209| 296,465] 363,369} 362,441} 388,644 22,775 15,359 11,540 10, 792 24,247 

1,336 5, 650 6,503 2,381 = 520 160 = = = 
690,868} 709,542] 663,272} 378,997) 484,799 1,693 9, 614 5,764 5,408 5,764 
20,524 19, 734 52,767 44,542 55, 166 17,437 20,467 21,320 13,201 14,846 


4,791, 208|5,317,335| 5,461,383! 4,497,484! 5,744,5751 3,226,727! 3,479,732 3,725,286] 3,556,330) 4,206,853 


Ontario. Manitoba. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.3 1926 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,839, 467|2, 716,190] 2,716,198) 2,716,224) 2,716,244 1,656,907| 1,776,166) 1,798,879} 1,037,901 1,804,169 
89,836} 123,847 184,926) 204,299 164,551 3,347 5, 296 3,141 2,758 3,942 


174,884} 194,735] 206,641] 215,548) 216,535 41,692 50,073 43, 956 32,904 29,523 
569,211] 562,208) 593,162} 572,425) 799,837 = = = = = 
4,198, 217|}2,402,091| 4,229,384) 5,127,528} 4,361,994 = = = = = 

731,096] 592,739] 640,758} 680,959} 661,487 52,619 93,054 99, 803 72,459) 112,265 
427,662| 423,853) 529,538)  492,807| 401,822) 167,043 213,702} 139,563 79,714) 146,031 
1,037, 705|1,087,088| 1,103,538] 1,132,719] 1,204,620) 341,328) 461,629 402,365) 261,908) 386,687 


6,523, 2453, 858,261| 4,175,198] 5,786,893] 8,761,863| 168,503 290,850) 455,808}  592,257| 422,199 
3,319, 7532, 799, 604| 3,495,525| 5,521,502) 6,876,199) 2,986,942 2,559,848] 2,910,712) 2,342,583] 3,605,745 
9, 709, 566|9, 137, 044|10, 195, 425] 10, 929, 928) 11,326,438) 791,062 1,292,018] 1,756,059] 1,152,992} 1,739,081 
551,901 648,762} 766,133} 797,781) 740,714) 190,860 289,657} 238,311 81,730] 163,365 
1,010,459} 719,520] 1,032,621] 993,427) 1,373,112) 141,332 185,385} 191,370) 133,969) 181,748 
886,036} 949,811| 1,294,346] 1,215,272| 1,197,418) 890,774 1,412,378] 1,444,809] 1,001,668] 1,204, 267 
139,994| 229,185} 473,739] 881,459, 541,302 24, 648 4,141 3,349 4,541 801 
6,466, 984|7,528,054| 9,047,033] 9,770,591) 9,781,127) 408,590 1,058, 865] 1,067,225} 814,794) 421,739 
1,049,354; 845,736] 1,037,786| 974,490) 1,014,592 74,803} 385,668} 371,284) 254,341) 360,075 


3),725,3701| 34,818,728 41,721 ,9611| 48,013 ,8521!52,029,855! 7.940, 457110, 078, 730/10, 926, 634 7,866,519 3|£0,582,537 
Alberta. British Columbia. 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,213, 609)2,148,666| 2,263,127) 2,267,729| 2,389,001) 709,896 738,817| 738,817| 738,817] 738,817 
126,721) 248,136) 152,594) 122,367) 122,896 30,981 30, 750 30,001 30,918 33, 622 
= = = = = 587,148] 427,907} 358,683] 364,370} 363,446 
472,644} 253,495] 200,207} 257,775) 280,118} 526,200 582,194 593,979] 671,722) 896,108 
= 3 = = — | 2,828,589] 3,230,869] 3,430,940 3,470, 430 3,572,522 
104,265) 97,475} 130,903) 120,252) 129,005) 212,067 216,263] 213,280} 220,701) 228,580 
212,604} 201,199) 138,906} 117,164) 121,501 57,723 55, 162 49,147 49,552) 188, 603 
952.174| 809,485| 777,638]  732,067| 757,718) 874,690) 641,179 683,757} 604,195) 713,089 


123,745} 164,087) 189,808) 459,659) 253,611) 563,573 682,919] 772,712} 708,880} 565,017 
2,541, 684/3,497,011| 3,387,516] 3,342,321] 3,227,793) 5,791,564 6,117,469] 6,362,767] 6,648,414) 7,465, 783 
1,888, 578|2, 069,919] 2,331,822) 2,844,515) 3,363,290) 2,562,624 3,106,544) 3,646,345] 3,035,821] 3,151,355 

142,476} 103,272} 194,58 196,790, 254,492 72,584 50,762 92,769 39, 050 17,742 

6,973) 43,699] 118,480} 157,019] 243,926} 303,727 315,869] 340,008} 346,164) 413,021 

181.060| 303,514] 347,203} 312,621] 436,997} 967,151 1,100,018] 1,164,208] 1,244,112) 1,224,092 

282,058) 238,309 39,004 47,026 41,303 39,819 52,189 53,244 33,479 27,347 
= = = 274, 292 - 166,331] 429,102} 233,373] 219,060 225, 493 
76,299) 240,880} 234,830) 279,429} 290,477) 693,302) 980, 851 330,550] 397,673] 784,085 


9,324,890 10,419,147] 10, 566, 627/ 11,531, 026/11, 912, 128 16,987, 869|18, 758, 864/19, 124,580) 18,823,358 20,608, 672 


ee ee ee ee SS ae 


2For aggregate receipts for all provinces, see Table 27, p. 840. 
2A]l figures for 1925 (Manitoba) are for eight months only. 


838 FINANCE 
26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial 
Prince Edward Island. 
Items. — 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ 

C@ivilkGovernmlent x... hte ecieccrersientserete ors ieis sleleiereiers or 33,472 31,471 35,079 35,138 
Inegislation:vrr easnacorsa st acnaietias aeasiiocekaesace: 29,474 36,367 28,246 26,489 
Abriculture te crews careers roche em cee a crdoee cis eae 38, 181 25,600 29,450 24,175 

THAN Soe Sa Eee ote eect ctetara ao ata Neier aver a ol erap Ran eet - - = - 

Mines’and Mining x. Saag see ttcccittesvercraeicle cateie tects - = - - 

Horests;: Lama berand WGOdSunsccmemiciee: ceteris: - - - - 

Gameandiiisheriess fancier. tr crates mcklaetorerraeeeeaare- = = = = 
BegaleAdmuanistrahioneaecnmacaerseei oe csi eon eers 36,130 34,317 82,913 35,699 
Mealthiand Sanitationien .its.ev sitet ses eipeecr ert 536 689 493 456 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises. ... 98,813 147,626] 103,154 119,580 
EV CUCAtION eects cis eerere eco Asie ere ote leila ales raretnieiots 273,978} 301,045} 281,795 296, 937 
ILospitalssasenrch cs set arc ic oveat he Ses abe Koeateiees 104,364] 130,181} 108,586 107,279 

ConrectionalWinstititions yascie seer esterete erereretenet = = = = 
@harities Piss ble ak Mee ee aes datas sealants 5,320 6,093 4,797 6,197 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs...................- 700 700 350 1,100 

Recreations and Amusements............e.ceeeeee = = = = 

Colonization, Immigration and Publicity. = = > = 

Refunds eae ee eee te Pe tee ele idleness eames 915 - - - 
Interest Pavyim Ents 4 vd. ashes ye cee eae wontotbloetdeat 59,070 64,052 69, 240 74,647 
Sinkinay Hen dsicat tare ce eee ne nice aoe ee - = 10,470 15,720 
Miscellancous Payments, ......0-eaes scl doves ne. 6, 288 11,905 11,309 12,702 
Total Ordinary Expenditures.............. 687,241; 790,046} 715,882 756,114 

Quebec. 
Items, se 
1922. 1928. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

@iviliGovernment-eonss eee cee eee ae eee 983,703) 1,149,767| 1,177,183) 1,217,482] 1,631,490 
Wegislationi cer ceric eee rete 587,132 765, 124 620,127 672,701 717,485 
NGTICULENTE Ree ea ee en re ne etna: eee 1,244,321] 1,162,500] 1,496,574) 1,446,000) 1,344,353 
ANUS ae. ce rte tee eee oe eer eerie 311,109 453,487 423,728 674, 206 528,696 
MinesandéMining vs setae tote ee denn ooeee 16,500 16,500 32,000 38,500 240,000 
Horests; Limberand \Woodsierte user sodenn soeeee 501,520] 513,746] 1,119,072} 879,481) 913,286 
Gameand Mishertes) Sache st tse aee ne sce lores 125,000 146,000 163,170 164,000 166, 600 
ecaltNdminstrationemermeer cero aece tet creme 2,074,687] 2,086,189) 2,187,956] 2,299,041] 2,540,456 
Healthrands Sanita tions. sete: nee thee oe ee 133,171 241,370} 249,580! 277,900 298,157 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises. ...} 3,330,296] 5,190,336] 5,205,208} 5,984,455} 6,792,044 
Biducation 6.2) 8 Pete eee, SON aie of eet f 1,877,021] 2,428,687] 2,814,516} 2,993,116] 2,975,899 
TOSDI tal Ss Means oy eat ents eee. Ee eee eae 1,036,059| 1,195,140] 1,108,674] 1,398,648} 1,323,595 
Correctionalblnsti tutions pee oe eee ee tometer 305,000 368,053 386,371 874,954} 406,455 
Charities ser ee Oe nee ee ey See eee. 78,770 42,820 35, 635 31,410 33,935 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs..................-- 106, 642 163,885 132,550 151,951 150,217 
Recreations and Amusements................+--+-- 10,417 11,936 11,497 12,019 12,803 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... 127,018 146, 800 166,000 146,934 161,100 
HUGH Siete cco Ree rte yaanclt ere anette 21,677 29,388 34,723 32,303 65, 868 
Interest Paymcntss. coerce ciao oe ieee 2,641,479] 2,894,883] 3,246,466] 3,645,263] 3,682,572 
SUIS PHN GSA ert ees ers eter Rite te etait 505,156 529,271 557,480 740,397 996, 547 
Miscellancous*Pavnrents a ss. s ec ecraicks cme aren 559,304} 394,444] 392,783] 448,629) 1,419,922 
Total Ordinary Expenditures.............. 16,575, 977/19, 930, 276|21, 567, 293/23, 629, 390/26, 401, 480 


SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES 839 


Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1922-1926. 


Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1922. 19238. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


264,257| 268,669} 299,844] 297,576] 392,988) 153,095) 161,334) 160,929 160,265) 151,208 
123,399} 120,291 132,938} 157,666] 127,253] 98,465) 97,559 97,969] 123,646 97,178 
46,745 46,621 54,670 68,843 88,525) 61,625) 69,324 80, 283 90,110 89,305 
96 253 329 4,152 = 9,539 5,318 5, 862 5,635 3,620 
42,914 43,037 50,022 75,824 16,543 2,325 2,118 1,407 1,715 676 
3,112 2,987 3,050] © 3,050 = 85,772| 175,663) 141,003} 114,518) 101,670 
2,166 3,582 5,877 7,535 5,566} 28,790). 34,446 41,541 52,222 63,144 
71,027 97,016 44,360 69,629} 136,383] 48,313} 54,930 47,828 66,228 59,409 
4,128 4,763 4,518 3,160 43,087 9,122} 11,039 15, 244 19,022 28,445 
1,089,965) 1,082,899] 1,396,843] 1,510,482] 1,819,208) 688,537/1,058,371| 1,076,649] 1, 135,118] 1,160,114 
721,528) 780,823] 791,291] 793,782) 761,798] 450,913] 485,180) © 525,280 585,082} 637,158 
825,967} 8$23,541| 780,119] 811,595} 784,367) 225,842) 227,425) 296,548 298,455| 297,363 


34,277 28,725 30,809 26,513 63,076] 29,904} 21,799 24,558 25,840 24,933 
10,464 16,427 19,183 20,934 22,735} 11,085) 10,425 44,161 12,169 5,301 
11,541 12,559 11,549 11,608] °13,207} 10,373) 11,961 11,055 8,453 11,719 
19,271 20,081 22,121 19,641 21,195 6,687 4,933 3,350 5,596 7,900 
8,359 12,193 3,701 2,275) 106,925 = = = = = 
1,030,239] 1,327,322] 1,383,616] 1,639,057] 1,787,243} 886,750} 954,018 1,011,865} 1,107,098) 1,027,842 
359,489} 405,768} 437,820) 241,325 = 81,965] 137,036] 141,086] 171,889) 175,799 
123.054| 131,621] 106,865] 204,897} 136.944] 96,775) 125,399} 108,904} 130,008 135,410 


4,791,998} 5,229,178] 5,579,525| 5,969,544) 6,327, 043/2, 985, 877|3, 648,273) 3,835,522 4,112,569) 4,078,775 


Ontario. Manitoba. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925.2 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


2,093,344| 2,192,565) 2,270,681) 2,336,191] 2,397,377] 434,367) 509,543 504,394| 372,187) 571,239 
518,300} 929,791; 470,497) 732,988} 433,921} 315,897] 215,084 180,687} 141,663) 160,228 
883,902) 1,156,461) 1,287,993] 1,336,766] 1,395,098] 113,489} 105,059 100,095 34,489 97,967 

97,850| 101,700} 110,157) 112,755) 110,895 = = = = 3 
112,515| 172,367} 147,859} 118,319) 133,986 = = = = = 
740,360| 1,138,768} 934,564] 1,294,186) 1,315,420 > = = = a 
283,350} 336,482) 333.062] 307,563} 358,992 5,664} 21,760 33,868 23,894 48,988 

1,082,402] 1,943,065] 1,116,663] 1,196,581| 1,073,874] 650,968] 781,010 628,151| 418.057) 642,252 
313,474| 362,580] 372,174] 365,640] 366,683} 30,000) 35,000 25,000 16,667 25,000 

2,161,979| 6,305,038] 6,434,893| 6,073,360| 6,659,999| 844,475/1,014,815 961,779| 655,189} 961,590 

9,499, 905/10, 972, 931/10, 505, 321/10, 760, 736/10, 516, 440|1,583,898|2, 150,027 2,092,556] 1,208,157) 2,002,202 

3,421,939] 3,948,473] 3,597,549) 4,065,098) 3,942,836] 413,493 717,825| 777,529} 590,222) 720,876 

1,083,742| 1,119,054; 879,013] 966,335) 945,616] 80,388) 88,927 88,885 58,329 95,211 
318,321) 336,875| 397,886| 573,959] 482,768] 349,830} 165,724 203,402) 134,861} 203,608 

1,466,525| 2,609,254| 2,311,965] 2,140 248] 2 255 070) 379 844| 498 823 479 694| 347 202} 497,114 

55,302} 117,641) 108,575) 189,576} 197,052) 15,063 9,343 2,040 = = 

517,728| 204,536] 167,513] 146,097| 182,556] 52,830) 956,743 46,229 4,945 21,978 
195,110) 282,488) 314,918] 361,695] 154,898) 36,220) 52,862 54,564 15,331| 126,582 

11, 638,501 (13, 821, 821/16, 026, 730/17, 062, 604|17,062, 681}2, 807, 417/4,011,969 4,152,841] 2,613,179] 4,027,201 

i 48,595 30,083 1,453 822 = = 12,500] 101,461) 147,085 

973,846) 1,204,954) 1,048,473] 1,320,028] 1,264,797] 237,874) 182,053 111,028 88,322 82,531 


37, 458, 395/49, 305, 439 |48, 866, 569/51, 462, 178/51, 251, 781|8, 381, 667 10,616,567 |10, 455, 187|6, 824, 155 2/10, 431, 652 


1 Chargeable to Capital Account. 
2 All figures for Manitoba for 1925 are for (8) eight months only. 


840 FINANCE 
26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial 
Saskatchewan. 
Items. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CivaliGovemmeent:,, sewer. ciency eon 1,075,286] 1,072,272} 1,031,405] 1,000,406] 967,648 
Tepislationee. mee accneeecmen Soe erie meee 399,054) 243,253] 206,484) 212,564) 405,508 
Apriculpinedascee ea ie 470,463 251,321 188, 602 230, 202 232,550 
(handsw.k, sae 59, 487 59, 464 50, 504 43, 887 42,391 
Mines and Mining - - ~ = - 
Forests, Dimberand. Woods)... .ss.ti ns «os oes eee: - 1,000 1,000 1,000) ° 1,000 
Game and hisheriessascscek oacase eee eer 29,147 40,631 43,341 42,944 40,201 
egal Adtainistration ws.entee a seetee . S eee ee 1,279,402} 1,168,716] 1,167,384] 1,079,486] 1,079,369 
Eléalth andi Sanitabiout. ewe. aoscmice cere 108, 936 97,334 43,392 55,180 84, 626 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises....| 2,377,943} 1,936,193} 1,777,605] 1,797,730] 1,774,493 
EOGuCatIOn IAA is VA mer eee nic rie aan ae ae ee 2,880,068} 3,065,650) 2,977,105] 2,996,743) 3,748,948 
Hospitals tpt sconces tte ee 872,346] 1,014,131 885,121 763, 224 913,949 
Correctional Institutions: ct «cccecsacsa coe esae ees: 35,412 33,183 33, 487 29,363 35,720 
Charities: te, Neva jaweetr ere os ate alec ig eee is 117, 100 124, 559 136, 616 112,168 101,760 
Pensions, Gratuitiesiand Reliefss....2....cccesco0. 165, 430 211,430 227,197 266, 746 313,370 
Recreations and Amusements...............eeeeee: 17,519 17,070 16, 209 14,040 13,480 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... - = - - ~ 
Refunds cli atuieencuie coat oak ee ons. Cae 25,935 30, 022 16,793 14,480 153517 
Interest Paiymentsys.senia tsa aie eee eee 1,829,129) 2,185,885) 2,192,620] 2,341,559] 2,127,670 
Sinkiie Bumds Meek. cee. ee be eee aes 63,335 63,335 84,670] | 125,033 34, 736 
Miscellancous} Paymentsiunsn. oceans sate ns tse 1,515, 128) 1,271,095} 1,369,615] 1,372,128] 1,279,547 
Total Ordinary Expenditures............... 13,322, 120/12, 886, 544/12, 449, 150/12, 498, 933/13, 212, 483 


27.—Combined Itemized Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures 


RECEIPTS. 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Subsidies and‘other Receipts from Dom- 
inion! Goverment se ae eae eee 14,418,933} 14,164,575) 14,494,591} 13,750,730] 14,500,356 
ACTICHITOTE. petemtoe tinier a earners 369, 829 471,707 407, 625 398,596 423,781 
Ends ot eee eee ee Nea eee 981, 027 809, 154 739, 953 733, 089 711,418 
Manes and Mamie we err series at acrdetoeisie 2,367, 149 2,440, 704 2,378, 335 2,241, 164 2,982, 657 
Woods; Forests and Timber.............. 11,366,978] 9,675,783) 12,568,530} 138,837,758) 14,071,582 
Game.andiPisheries. eee canateecce 1,599, 598 1,618,139 1, 686, 195 1,701,015 1,751,452 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.......... 1, 147, 100 1,151,330 1,151,128 985, 154 1,120,306 
CURE naanibdd edness coor GO nEOnOn OL SCE An 5,703, 503 5,519,515 5,817,130 5, 217, 953 5, 640, 407 

Taxation— 

NUCCESSON OUEICS* easier eriieee eee 11,081,679 8,281, 891 9,365,515! 10,822,763} 13,446,519 
Taxation of Corporations, etc......... 21,966,378] 22,357,553] 23,806,014] 26,245,755] 30,956,134 
Licensesand Permits...........2..<: 23,615,700) 25,500,436} 27,905,824) 27,845,783) 32,280,513 
Hducavionser er tie Loa ee eee 1,166,877 1,368, 663 1,563,768 1,410, 126 1,453,385 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections..... 3,017,210} 2,759,828) 3,341,853} 3,272,376] 3,906,806 
INterest ete tate Sees ey iomene 4, 628,753 5,058,495 5, 830, 806 5,521, 657 5,788,919 
Refunds and Repayments................ 1,112,008 1,213, 649 1,152, 815 1,578,727 1,003,819 
Public Utilities and Enterprises.......... 8,832,450} 11,529,455} 12,942,127) 14,075,133) 13,262,445 
Miscellancouss ]4 eae ee. een tree eee 2,781,532} 3,817,367! 2,743,838) 2,760,950} 3,150,405 
Total Ordinary Receipts......... 116, 156, 699 1|117, 738, 244 1/127, 896, 047 1/132, 398, 729 1|146, 450, 9041 


1 These totals include capital revenue in Ontario to the amount of $1,218,059 in 1922, $708,517 in 1923, 
$1,181,038 in 1924, $1,411,049 in 1925 and $1,198,813 in 1926, received from the Department of Lands and 


Forests and not separable into its items. 


SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURES 841 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1922-1926—concluded. 
Alberta. British Columbia. 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 

945,794) 865,325 811,406 842, 870 882,176) 2,396,717) 2,219,615) 2,124,994] 2,069,837] 1,970,971 

250,233) 407,707 250,525 242,447 312, 665 190,549 194,103 204, 021 298, 827 196,916 

731,359} 470,895 401,527 412,917 392.308 182,184 206, 288 205,515 252,578 238,926 

34,735 39-997 42,856 140 - 372,254 191,183 188, 154 218, 635 140, 232 

- - - - - 123,704 181,319 162, 092 187, 894 179, 741 

- ~ - = = 352,556 476,970 746, 3874 409,360 737, 802 

37, 987 32,148 26,728 27,044 22,963 44,927 74,927 43,393 58,928 79,363 

1, 213, 487|1, 114,392] 1,090,054] 1,091,600} 1,100,875 902,170 993,055 988, 934 973,484! 1,014,122 

254,631) 214,266 149, 252 97,909 96,141 73,153 87,552 92,853 79,144 87,369 
1,094,892} 922,932!) 1,223,534] 1,054,544) 1,212,052] 3,094,182) 3,456,857) 3,394,341] 3,713,988] 3,087,774 
2,444, 994/2, 248,474] 2,007,193] 2,082,425] 2,155,953) 3,097,922] 3,283,702] 3,432,412) 3,071,373) 3,065, 661 

630,293] 723,399 715,145 855, 903 758,276) 1,378,671) 1,375,102) 1,464,821} 1,190,776}. 1,183,436 

97, 205 82,020 80,414 78, 825 = 179,718 109,772 116,877 110,251 108, 233 
38,592 43,116 39, 134 61,383 133,748 135,556 99, 896 165, 865 143,712 176,319 
310,671} 340,954 343,910 370, 380 404, 968 707,721 660, 262 669,526 665,046 720,558 

= 9,696 8,993 6, 699 4,134 28,841 22,349 22, 888 25,597 24,768 

5, 968 2,638 10,053 49,122 28, 899 79,940 121,599 606, 093 79, 686 840, 957 
12,807 14, 182 50,739 25,757 10,025 21,364 3,967 22,426 3,163 12,821 
2,537, 743/2,921,827| 3,448,100) 3,472,715) 3,799,411] 3,066,467) 3,321,539] 3,583,886] 3,847,977) 3,777,658 

177,494] 210,932 274, 747 805, 347 388, 183 — | 1,606,6124) 1,678,1821) 1,936,8361| 1,598,897 

416,307| 326,000) 200,380) 171,406) 191,561) 1,007,891) 587,278) 601,720) 819,610) 587,004 
11,235,192/10,990,830)11, 174, 690/11, 249, 433) 11, 894, 328/17, 436, 487/19, 273, 942/20, 515, 367/20, 156, 702/19, 829,522 

4 Charged to capital account (expenditure out of income). 
of all Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1922-1526. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

RSivilGOVGLMIB ENG Ae st le acceced terete: 8,380,035 8,470,561 8,415,915 8,334,525 9,000, 225 
ESOS ION ae na ee coe See ote eee ccee 2,512,503 3,009, 279 2,191,494 2,608, 859 2,477, 637 
PEPPICINENT Occ banal or oet ei ta gwned ce ea tes 3,772,219 3,493, 994 3, 844, 709 3,897,191 3,908, 202 
PCS 5 oe ae te Cae SR nor ieee 885,070 851, 402 821,590 1,059, 410 825, 834 
[CRT 0s S01 91001 ee eR EER 297, 958 415, 336 393, 380 422, 252 570,946 
Forests, Timber and Woods.............. 1, 683, 320 2,309, 134 2,945, 063 2,701, 595 3,069,178 
eps andy Bisheries! 82 keds anaes: 557,031 689, 976 690, 980 684, 130 785, 817 
DiSRA AM MIMISLTACION. cos oc ercis'eioae eos a ee 7,388, 586 8, 272, 640 7,304, 243 7, 225, 133 7,682,439 
ASAIN ANd WAMIbA LION: ace os ecis.35 2 cohen 928,151 1,054, 593 952,506 923, 284 1,029, 964 
Public Buildings, Public Works and En- 

WOFUTAR OB ac oocis aac naples ae Miclostolverniaee 14,781,082} 21,115,066] 21,574,006] 22,043,571] 23,586,854 
TEC EYRE ne betel ct a 1 Se ee 22,830,227) 25,716,519) 25,427,469) 24,784,845) 26,160,996 
TET RS| TUNICS ey RO ee a aes See ee 8,908,974| 10,155,217 9,734,092) 10,079,063} 10,031,977 
Correctional Institutions................. 1,781,465 1,801,009 1,584, 997 1,618,057 1,591, 821 
MORSATTLOG Se oe TRIS <a o te icin oto ete: 1,107,670 869, 607 1,038, 702 1,115, 620 1,226, 339 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.......... 3,159,082) 4,512,160) 4,284,536} 3,975,226) 4,370,433 
Recreations and Amusements............ 149, 056 212,555 192, 806 267,992 277,163 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity 809, 437 557,330 1,021, 359 452,021 1,264,585 
LETELCEING EE Rei CS Se ie San ieee arene ae 322,387 425,102 497, 864 455, 004 492, 636 
HPOTER te AVIOOLES, poo eb we ates ses eticeee 26,496,795| 31,503,316] 35,115,364} 35,795,926) 37,366,025 
LARC Trg oy ree FR ei elle a a Ri 1,187,439} 3,001,549 3,227,0382 3,638,961? 3,357,7892 
Miscellaneous Payments...............+- 4,936,467| 4,234,750] 3,951,072} 4,565,577) 5,110,418 

Total Ordinary Expenditures.....| 112,874,954| 132,671,095) 135,159,185| 136,648,242 144,183,178 


2These totals include sinking funds of British Columbia, charged to capital account (expenditure out of 


income). 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities of the Provincial Governments 


Nors.—The following list of items shows the classification of the accounts which are included in 
the following statement:— 


(1) Domin1ton GovERNMENT, in 
Act, (d) Common School Fund, (e 


ASSETS. 


(h) Grant for Government, B.N.A. Act. 


(2) INVESTMENTS, inc 
(e) Debentures, (f) Registere 


Board, 


(3) Deposits, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Bank Balances, 


(j) Rural Credits Loans, (k) Miscellaneous. 


(d) Special Deposits, Bank Liquidation, (e) Cash. 


(4) 
(5) 


Electric Power, (d) Machinery for Highway Constru 

(6) LANDs, including (a) Crown Lands, amounts outstand. 
tions, (c) Other Lands, including Soldiers’ Land Act, Railway Subsid 
Works, Fairview, B.C., (d) Timber Dues, Bonus, etc., amounts outstanding, (e) Fa 


Land. 


(7) Loans AND ADVANCss, including (a) Co-operative Creameries, 
panies, (c) Railways, (d) Advances, Trust Accounts, etc., (e) 
(¢) Public Utilities, (h) Due from Capital to Current, being amoun 
Commission Temporary Loan, (k) Other Loans, (1) Seed Grain Advai 
ties, (n) Aids to Agriculture, Live Stock and Dairying 

(8) MiscetraNnrovs, including (a) Deferred Charges, 
(c) Drainage, Irrigation and Judicial Districts, 
Accounts, (f) Accounts receivable and Inventories, 


Casxu Batances, or in Banks. 
Urimiries, PRovINCIAL OWNERSHIP, 


penditure for), (i) Miscellaneous. ; 
(9) OrHER MiscELLANEOUS ASSETS, including (a) Provincial Government Buildings and Sites, (b) Roads 


and Bridges, (c) Demonstration Farms, (d) 


, (0) Advances, 


Stores and Equipment), (c) Other Assets including Trust Accounts. 


Advances, 


cluding (a) Provincial Debt Account, (b) Land Account, (ec) Housing 
) School Land Trust Fund, (f) Annual Subsidy, (g) Grant per capita, 


luding (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Inscribed Stock, (¢) Victory Bonds, (d) Railway, 
d Stock, (g) Farm Loans Board, (h) Land Titles Assurance Fund, (i) Liquor 


(c) Special Deposits, Trust Accounts, 


including (a) Telephones, (b) Grain Elevators, (¢) Hydro- 
ction (Inventory). 
ing and interest, (b) Former Indian Reserva- 
y Land repurchased and Fairview 
rm Settlement Board 


(b) Co-operative Elevator Com- 
(f) Education County Loan, 
tadvanced, (1) Loans to Banks, (j) Power 
nees, (m) Relief Aid to Municipali- 
Educational Purposes. 

(b) Trust Funds—cash for railway bondholders, 
(d) Dyking Assessments Adjustment Act, (e) Secured 
(gz) Outstanding Revenue, (h) Patriotic Purposes (ex- 


Other Expenditures, (e) Public Institutions (Plant, Livestock, 


ASSETS. 
Items Aiea a Nova New 
ens Tica Scotia. Brunswick. 
i 5 $ $ $ 
Principal Assets— 

@) Dominion;Govermmient. te. 2 jens» cerita yeeros ec 943,390 2,592,433 1, 853, 299 
DA nV OStNeD tS ay ak eee ate ree scree seraciie ste piesa vacates eva 438,519 4,629,500 10, 801, 422 

(SD epostist meaner en vate oie eestes nie armel ees - 2,864, 755 - 

(4) Cash Balances or.in Banks....... 0.2.0.0. 6e-20-e0ee- - 118,071 - 
(5) Utilities, Provincial Ownership.......-........---+-- - 467,369 3,955, 820 
(Gye gripe ae ns ce enoraUaaaroeadonen Accadda jee Occ - - 150, 000 
(7) LOANS ANG AG VANCES once cise leis a ste oer ely sae nto - 4,492,661 1,039,397 
(8) Miscel lanoous. = incase reste alee tte t= ere iteveleps ies - 3,600,068 1,373,606 
Total Principal Assets..............-..-----++: 1,381,909 18, 764, 857 19,173, 544 
(9) Other Miscellaneous Assets..........+.+0++-+-eee eee = 23,752, 857 23, 818,068 

(10) Natural Resourcesiac.c sear -:-% stele» ceereteieeireisueraterey teeters = - 

LIABILITIES. 
Direct Liabilities— 

()eDominion Governments a-eeeneerera etee 50,000 1,537,000 1,430,717 
(C2) Deb OnE GL OS sors eis arnsve Seeetete so iat etonesoveratatn ate c feleyalle nkaneneler 1,873,000 35, 253, 324 22,680,090 
(GM Byes lee eyed Sonnas bone ANSen an aoe Oh HGpEoS Hoascn ons - - 10,911,977 
(CO RIS\ Pore acy 0 Ye 3 ConA een AO anda ade oc cor anon ous - 434, 000 1,733, 842 

(Se reaguiy ees Ser eeni -en tor eee ee eke eine aati - 2,500, 000 - 

Veal Brot pean Ape hie ye Rae ERR ae aa IC orice Ne Ute 595, 944 299, 000 - 
(7) Bank Overdraft and Debit Balances................. ~ 335,582 895, 564 
0 (Cv Shllatiral hifitelsn 5 seaanc Hee aope Nelo becom nba eos oosugs - 252, 883 2,616,602 
(9) "Miscellaneous os 4: ceitteenate ore aincta svete let pers sretele or - 1,905,925 2,991,354 
Total Direct. Liabilities: -~) 5 --0. .2----- a 2,518, 944 42,517, 714 43, 260, 146 
(LO) Mindirec tia Duties. ...te pasate ena reieieretetetanetetete a wnatere - 218,902 1,167,000 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF PROVINCES 843 


at the close of their respective fiscal years ended in 1926. 


(10) Narorau Resourcss, including (a) Pine Timber, (b) Pulpwood, Timber, Ties, Poles, Hardwood, 
ete., (¢) Mining Lands and Profits, (d) Water powers, (e) Unsold School Lands, (f) Fish, Game and Fur, 
(g) Crown Lands. 


LIABILITIES. 


(1) Domrnton GOVERNMENT, including (a) Housing Act Loan, (b) Dominion Subsidy Paid in Advance, 
(ec) Balance of Account, 1902, (d) Purchase of Property Q.M.O. Railway. 

(2) DesentuREs, including (a) Provincial, (b) Administration Farm Loans Act. 

(3) Bonps, including (a) Provincial, (b) Government Bonds and Stock. 

(4) Srocxs, including (a) Stock inscribed. (b) Registered. 

(5) Treasury Buus. 

(6) Loans, including (a) Loan Account, (b) Due Bank, (c) Temporary Loans, (d) Loans (Funded Debt), 
(e) Railways. 

(7) BANK OvrRDRAFTS AND Depit BALANCES. 

(8) SrvkinG Funps, including (a) Replacement Reserves, (b) Municipal, (c) Invested, (d) Hydro- 
Electric Commission, etc. 

(9) MisceLLANEous, including (a) Certificates (Railway and Annuity), (b) Trust Funds and Deposits, 
(ec) Mortgages (B.C. Building, London, England), (d) Interest, (1) on securities, (2) accrued (not due), 
(e) School Grants, (f) Accounts Payable, (¢) Licenses paid in advance, (h) Liabilities for Capital Expend- 
iture (including Railways, Bridges, Roads, etc.), (i) Outstanding Warrants, (j) Provincial Savings Office 
Deposits (not invested), (k) Miscellaneous. 

(10) Inprrecr Lrasiuirres, including (a) Guarantee of Bonds and Loans in Nova Scotia, (b) Bonds 
guaranteed by Province of New Brunswick, (¢) Debentures and Loans for Railways, Institutions, Schools, 
etc., in Quebec, (d) Guarantees of Debentures for Toronto University, Niagara Falls Park, Toronto and 
Hamilton Highway Commission, Towns of Bruce Mines, Cochrane and Matheson, Township of Tisdale, 
Separate School Board, Town of Timmins and Hydro-Electric Power Commission in Ontario, (e) Prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed for C.N.R. Securities, Municipal Debentures and Manitoba Farm Loan 
Association Securities (in addition interest only has been guaranteed on Municipal Debentures par value 
$99,500, also rentals payable to N.P. Ry. Co. for certain railways leased) in Manitoba, (f) Guarantees of 
Principal and Interest on Securities, Railways, Sewerage and Drainage Board, Dyking Districts, Ore 
Reduction Co. and Agricultural Credits Commission in British Columbia. 


ASSETS. 
Quebec. Ontario, Manitoba. opunees Alberta. Bee Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
8,527,404 61,081,592 16,607,407 29,275,508 43,743,636 14,776,334 179,401, 403 
5,625,729 46,359,597 16,332,590 12,278, 250 2,713,330 12,699,774 111,878,711 
1, 208, 889 = = 1,327,417 = 1,037, 247 6,438,308 
2,215,677 3,919,986 742,358 = 161,872 792,918 7,950, 882 
8,511,363 142,473,413 21,649,831 9,996,569 23,449,995 = 210,504, 360 
- 2,357, 4651 = = = 5,712,705 8, 220,170 
15,031,187 = 635, 219 2,921,598 26,147, 664 39, 666,735 89,934, 461 
- 5,071,931 12,446, 231 1,393, 234 7,817,318 6,601,983 38,304,371 
41,120,249 259, 000,339 68, 413, 636 57,192,976 | 104,033,815 81, 287, 696 650,369,021 
10,618, 922 123, 869, 289 30, 848,360 30,698,509 42,931, 213 72,155,578 358,692,796 
= 691, 250, 000 15,031, 865 40,000,000 85,117,140 = 781,399,005 
LIABILITIES. 

8, 841,218 9,350,000 - - - 1,701,500 22,910,435 
= = = 48,483, 880 84,469, 607 49,113, 800 241, 873,701 
- 271,583,100 64,433,595 - - - 346, 928,672 
= 4,437,995 = 5, 630, 296 = 17,196,936 29,433,069 
= 48,000,600 1,300,000 3,441, 240 = = 55, 241, 240 
88,004,927 2,784,991 = = = 8,588, 020 100, 272, 882 
- = = 195,501 459,343 = 1, 885,990 
= 1,794,271 7,308,035 - - = 11,971,791 
5,487,506 28,679,225 12,481,497 565,587 18,079,047 12,791, 891 82,982,032 
102,333, 651 366, 629, 582 85,523,127 58,316,504 | 103,007,997 89,392, 147 893, 499, 812 
3,329, 800 52,252,165 34,541, 082 30,320,179 25,412,688 65,677, 857 212,919,673 


1Including deposits received, $2,263,645, deducted from total. 
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29.— Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1881-1911, 
and in each year from 1916 to 1926. 


Norn.—As this table is based upon Table 24, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. 


(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


: + -.- 1 |Average 
baa Edward eee Bruns Quebec.| Ontario. tae Pips ok Alberta. Colum: oo 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LSS es tie ererd ate 2.53 1.08 1.90 2.35 1.45 1.96 - = 8.03 1.82 
TSI ees ae ce ser 2.50 1.47 1.91 2.32 1.96 3.88 - = 9.77 2.21 
LOOL 4 A 3.00 2.37 3.12 2.77 2.05 3.95 = = 8.99 2.62 
AOU senitetnron 4.00 3.30 3.83 3.50 3.71 9.65 5.48 8.84 | 26.73 5.65 
POUG area sates ie ste 5.59 4.27 4.28 4.43 5.08 | 10.65 7.41 | 10.64 | 13.76 6.23 
TOUT Fae rtacene ce. 5.49 4.16 4.22 4.72 6.61 11.14 8.42 | 12.17 | 14.68 7.10 
TOUS Trace pees set 5.72 4.55 6.27 6.14 6.87 | 11.68 | 11.28 | 14.388 | 18.36 8.34 
AGES 245 Sense ns es 5.61 et ae 5.54 Te2T OMA CT L169 nL oO 2199 9.08 
ICAU nsanceuaogser 8.32 7.31 8.08 6.23 8.99 | 16.49 | 138.47} 19.17 | 27.14 10.75 
AO ZT eer semtaciteyer 8.69 8.76 7.46 6.74 | 10.37] 15.34] 15.56] 18.84} 29.01 11.63 
PPG adoe ooo an dae 9.47 9.09 8.24 9.01 13.35 | 12.66] 15.17] 15.41 | 31.76 12.96 
AO ZS esse Sette 7.43 | 10.03 8.80 8.87 | 11-58 |) 15. 8i8|" 15.78") 16s78 | 34.48 12.98 
OO ResBioces cere itr 8.42 | 10.28 9.33 9.34 | 18.63 | 16.89 | 15.36] 16.49 | 34.58 13.88 
OZ Dy erremttscerserer 8.48 8.32 8.82 9.93 | 15.47 | 11.981) 14.86] 17.69 | 33.58 14.16 
VA Deogooacdage gee 9.57 | 10.64] 10.33} 10.62] 16.54] 16.56] 16.23) 19.61 | 36.26 15.62 
fee Se | ee ee ee ee ee 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

i eloh aconbaennd Soe 2.40 1.12 1.87 2.63 1.35 3.64 = - 7.66 1.88 
FO nfo mbece aor 2.77 1.54 2.12 2.75 1.97 4.36 - - | 10.51 2.41 
TOQUE A Hite tere 3.05 2.37 2.75 2.74 1.85 3.87 - - | 12.80 2.63 
IB ecantc hoooobAe 4.25 3.64 3.99 3.20 3.92 8.68 5.23 9.18 | 20.87 5.29 
TMG BRciican a eoee 4.98 4.25 4.25 4.33 4.67 | 11.10 8.12 | 12.12 | 22.05 6.71 
NOUTs eae seers 5.39 4.60 5.82 4,48 5.97 | 12.15 8.30 | 13.12 | 20.26 7.36 
ONES scob ace odonar 5.39 5.02 6.38 5.19 6.23 | 12.69 9.88 | 15.59 | 18.65 7.94 
GU Fer aete,sstrsincen ae 7.33 6.35 6.83 5.41 7.64 | 14.48.) 11.39 | 17.28 | 19.89 9.03 
UA asSnooeannens 7.42 7.53 7.78 5.82 8.96 | 17.72 | 11°85] 18.30 | 22.65 10.24 
LOZ yeiccstercte sexe cnreets 7.83 8.93 8.85 6.19 9.74 | 16.49 | 16.04] 22.28 | 29.05 11.69 
HUE Ree canpmaane 7.77 9.08 7.62 6.91 12°59) 135378) Lae 12. | 18 .o 7a 32.08 12.60 
O28 rorstetersleieistneys 8.98 9.87 9.22 8.17 | 16.38 16.65 | 16.17 | 17.70 | 35.43 14.63 
IPE Baa Soaqdaoosoe 8.16 | 10.46 9.60 8.69 | 15.96 | 16.16] 15.27 | 17.54 | 37.10 14.67 
DO QD riciseeretsuslesasaiovess 8.54] 11.12] 10.20 9.38 | 16.58 | 10.401) 15.00 | 17.26 | 35.96 14.61 
LOZG were eystopeee: 8.69 | 11.72] 10.02} 10.31 | 16.29} 16.32] 16.10] 19.58 | 34.89 15.38 


1For eight months only 
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3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849*. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island 
the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and six incor- 
porated towns. In Nova Scotia there are no rural municipalities smaller than 
counties. In British Columbia, seven of the 33 cities had fewer than 1,000 people 
in 1921, while there are no towns at all and only six villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 30 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by the 
Provincial Government. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the way 
to become self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are therefore 
included in Table 30, which gives statistics of the numbers and types of municipalities 
in 1926, except that the New Brunswick figures are for 1921. 


30.—Number of Municipalities in Canada and in each Province, by Classes, 1926. 


Total 
Rural |. Local number 
Provinces. Cities. | Towns. | Villages. | Counties.| munici- och of 

palities. iste munici- 

istricts. palities. 
Prince Edward Island........ 1 6 - - - - 7 
INTO WSR DICOLIAE « . creiete aressiecosshersyors 2 43 - - 24 - 69 
New Brunswick!............. 3 23 4 15 - - 45 
CASTS 0 Ce OR eNS JRC Cee Te ate 24 93 286 74 9898 - 1,466 
ONTATIO® 55 cee s ce eas snaeces 26 146 156 37 5634 - 928 
TSNIBOD A, Sh ee ae foe ee ac + 30 21 - 121 - 176 
Saskatchewan. ....5. 200.0006 7 80 3675 - 301 18 773 
AID Orte ree Fee so lncebaa coerce 6 54 125 - 169 229 583 
British Columbia..............- 33 - 6 - 30 - 69 
Canada. oeorcee 106 475 985 126 2,197 247 4,116 
1 From Census returns of 1921. % Including 9 independent rural municipalities. 4 Officially known 

as townships. 5 Including 6 summer resort villages. 


1.—All Municipalities. 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of muni- 
cipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities, though in 
certain provinces personal property, income and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations, while in the Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e¢.g., in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where the taxable valuations of buildings are less than 10 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, as shown in the table on pp. 797-799 of the 1926 Year Book. 


* For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal systems of the provinces of Canada, see 1922-23 Year 
Book, pp. 102-115. 
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There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 
provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities of the 
same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Bureau on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces”. 

Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various 
rural municipal districts. 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 1920. The 
bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$413,474,813 in 1926, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $132,078,584 
in 1914 to $246,541,730 in 1926, and a similar increase took place in other provinces. 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is 
shown by provinces in Table 31. The figures show that the municipal bonded 
indebtedness increased during the seven-year period in every province but 
Alberta. In Saskatchewan net debenture debt is shown for cities in 1920, 1921 
and 1922, for towns and villages in 1922 and for all municipalities in 1923 and 
subsequently. In Alberta the statistics given represent principally net debenture 
debt in 1924, 1925 and 1926. All other provinces give total debenture debt through- 
out. 


31.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 


1920-1926. 
Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 19238, 1924, 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

iO aac oer 1,086,500 1, 202, 200 1,254, 900 1,290,800 1,143,550 1,163,050 1, 247, 545 
Nova Scotia...| 19,192,462] 22,451,743] 23,541,759} 24,248,782] 25,348,664; 25,722,635) 26,281,152 
New 

Brunswick?..| 10,841,466} 7,578,567| 10,025,633 7,974,362] 17,350,225) 10,660,863) 17,091,550 
Quebec. .7...4: 190, 204,326] 194,877, 251| 207,883,993] 214,260,791} 230,424,908] 231,358,779 246,541,730 
ONTATIONs «i /aisiere 269,727,271] 317,613,283] 349,276,606] 376,512,002] 430,010,501) 405,178,853) 413,474,813 
Manitoba...... 57,820,588] 65,463,239) 68,811,040 73,908, 963 73,944,105} 79,211,867] 80,716,272 
Saskatchewan .| 34,989,751| 35,040,336] 52,787,655] 51,709,772} 49,448,911} 46,732,040) 44,769,529 
Alberta... =... 57,205,275} 53,429,558) 60,832,650} 70,999,611) 65,414,317] 57,908,593} 56,950, 712 
British ’ 

Columbia....| 96,107,911] 97,495,984] 98,761,630] 96,278,987| 96,106,151) 99,055,201} 102,853,228 

Total...... 737,175,550) 795,152,161) 873,175, 866| 917,179,070) 989,191,332) 956,991,881 989,926,531 


1 The figures for 1920 to 1923 are for Charlottetown, Summerside and Montague only; for 1924, Char- 
lottetown and Kensington; for 1925 Charlottetown, Kensington and Montague, and for 1926 returns were 
made by all urban municipalities but the towns of Georgetown and Alberton had no bonded debt. 

2 New Brunswick figures are for 8 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties in 1920 and 1926; 3 cities, 
16 towns, 1 village and 13 counties in 1921; 2 cities, 9 towns and 10 counties in 1922; 1 city, 6 towns and 6 
counties in 1923; 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 


counties in 1925. 
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2.—Urban Municipalities. 


The statistics of the rural and urban population of Canada, appearing on pages 
116 to 123 of this issue of the Year Book, show that between 1901 and 1921 the urban 
population of Canada more than doubled, increasing from 2,014,222 to 4,352,442; 
further, this growth has been greater in the cities, more especially the larger cities, 
than in the towns and villages. The aggregation of great numbers of people into the 
cities within a comparatively short space of time has made it necessary for costly 
public services to be furnished to the newcomers. Problems of water supply, road and 
bridge building, police and fire protection, sanitation and sewerage, transportation, 
education, public health and recreation have been faced and more or less satisfactorily 
solved, often at great expense. Some municipalities, indeed, in the period before 
the war, considered it expedient to provide public services for prospective, as well as 
for existing population, and later found that the prospects did not become actualities 
as rapidly as they had expected. The result of the great actual growth and the great 
expectations of growth was a rapid increase in municipal taxation which has made 
municipal public finance a very important part of the public finance of Canada, 
attracting a very considerable amount of attention from theoretical students of 
public finance, from municipal officials, from bond houses and generally from the 
urban ratepayer. 


Investigators of municipal public finance have, however, found great difficulties 
in pursuing their studies on account of the incomparability of the statistics collected 
by Provincial Governments, or the entire absence of such statistics, for, as late as 
1919, only six provinces compiled and published their municipal statistics. Accord- 
ingly, in response to suggestions from the Union of Canadian Municipalities and 
the Municipal Improvement League of Canada, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
undertook to collect independently through its Finance Branch the statistics for 
a fixed group of municipalities of 10,000 population or over, according to schedules 
and methods of compilation approved by the provinces. The results of the first 
investigation for the calendar year 1919 were published in summary form on pp. 
570-80 of the 1920 Year Book, as well as in greater detail in a special report. Subse- 
quently other reports appeared of the municipal statistics of urban municipalities of 
between 3,000 and 10,000 population and municipalities of between 1,000 and 3,000 
population. The statistics of these later reports were summarized on pp. 802-5 
of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


In the 1925 edition of the Year Book, summary statistics were presented of 81 
urban municipalities of 5,000 population and over reporting to the Bureau for the 
calendar year 1922 (see pp. 806-8). Details were published in a special report, 
obtainable on application to the Bureau of Statistics. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has also secured in comparable form and published a report on the statistics 
of 257 urban municipalities of between 1,000 and'5,000 population having an estimated 
aggregate population of 551,461 in 1922. The figures are for the calendar year 1922, 
and a summary of the financial statistics was given at pp. 808-12 of the 1925 Year 
Book. Copies of the report may be obtained from the Bureau. 


Statistics of Canadian Cities in 1926.—The principal financial and other 
statistics of Canadian cities with a population of 10,000 and over have been compiled 
from the provincial reports for 1926 and are published as Table 32. 
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32.—Principal Financial and other Statistics of Canadian Cities with a Population 
of 10,000 and over, 1926. 


Total 
Assessed Grand Grand Grand 
Provinces and Cities. | Area, | Popula- | Value of Total Total Total 
tion. Taxable | Receipts. | Expendi- | Assets. 
Property. tures. 

Prince Edward Island: acres No. $ $ $ $ 
Charlottetownl......... 850 | 12,000 6,373, 717 181,573 181,339] 1,763,503 

Nova Scotia: 

Flalifaxivtt § aeeeesctte 4,400!| 58,3722) 46,974,200] 3,310,658| 3,310,658) 16,235,176 
Sy.Gn eves sorties tical 3,7031| 22,5452) 12,612,466) 1,187,547] 1,187,528] 4,547,842 
Glace Bb ayian.qetienicr 6,2002| 17,0072 4,906,835 639,366 649,252] 1,987,384 
New Glasgow.........- 2,6401; 11,500! 5,996,520 349, 229 349,229) 1,278,884 
ATO erst time cites 2,5001; 10,0001 4,582,055 278,412 281,006} 1,556,474 

New Brunswick: 

Saintes eee ace 13,440 | 47,166 | 51,475,600) 2,840,023] 2,932,962) 12,547,188 
IMPOMCEOM oct taisteieleiorretece 1,382 20,000 22,745,692| 1,246,679] 1,234,464) 3,841,424 
rederictolen. si < ene 17,360 8,114 8,831,450] ~ 605,990 508,624) 1,094,722 
uebec: 

Tiree Mik SBI Arete cataiets 32,155 | 952,875 | 820,046,050] 62,105,371] 62,889, 780|187, 221, 982 
Quebe Greene. s velete c=s=102 6,380 | 126,000 | 100,883,259] 8,717,381] 8,682,665] 29,152,137 
Wrenclun eerie errr 1,426 | 42,247 | 26,269,600) 1,687,259} 1,722,065) 8,307,976 
ERULL Gee ae aren eter 4,000 | 35,233 | 18,267,298] 1,385,6901] 1,383,447] 5,943,300} 
Three RIVerseeessc.0 +0 2,560 35,000 19,079,650) 1,180,047) 1,155,327] 9,516,652 
Sherbrookes..s...004- 3,104 | 25,021 | 23,533,800] 1,984,648) 1,998,992) 13,416, 707 
@UtremM On be ser uissieesnes 975 22,430 67,003,968 984,726 947,364] 5,315,782 
Westmount... <<c.crce ens 976 20,000 55,114,600] 2,522,651] 2,522,651) 10,815,932 
Dachiness. xc hastescirsat: 2,996 | 15,234 | 22,937,345] 1,088,592] 1,090,645) 7,380,654 
Shawinigan Falls.......| 1,280 13,112 19,251,164 444,250 386,192] 2,591,263 
Sibi aCiithenwecn crt 1,091 11,500 5,945,538 501,738 473,402] 2,510,117 
@hicoutimaiey. see eerie 1,200 11,025 6,966, 623 631, 630 602,983) 2,290,288 
Joliettetenaa..cedsesec 1,288 | 10,710 5,392,052 252,393 257,819} 2,460,434 
BEVis. = rece peices 2,222 | 10,568 5,207,817 335, 610 311,669} 2,152,087 
JOUCUICTES 0 seco ere 1,800 | 10,500 3,761,054 367,373 364,037| 1,490,487 
Walley fieldiy.ckmas ace 358 | 10,073 3,968,200 527,515 522,481) 1,212,595 

Ontario: 

MOLOMLON ance Mtteraerietere ss 16,588 | 549,429 | 886,853, 504| 33,428,126] 32,091, 361/202, 548, 126 
Elam tton scekmerri seer 6,789 | 122,459 | 151,689,380] 7,138,428} 7,067,453] 40,789,928 
OLTAW a osie ertas cere 4,120 | 118,697 | 142,502,673] 5,934,616) 5,937,492) 33,982,143 
Tiondons seidceanicecae 6,423 64,274 72,406, 293 4 4 4 
Windsor........ 3,131 | 56,433 | 64,703,117! 3,730,728) 3,687,081) 14,887,539 
Brantford........ 3,159 27,410 26,772,632) 1,477,057) 1,514,588) 6,994,255 
Waiteheney, = ccs cctae pes 2,996 25,592 21,565,091} 1,324,997} 1,300,975) 7,124,215 
Fort William..........-. 9,865 | 22,339 | 30,685,718} 1,399,665) 1,353,042) 13,849,011 
St; Catharines...... <2... 2,010 22,043 21,775,700] 1,264,752| 1,213,659) 7,635,648 
Sault Ste. Marie........| 4,900 22,003 17,411,503 972,609 939,463) 6,363,851 
ESGIVES LOM. patios Apert lot ac 2,641 21,689 17,346, 882 898,032 894,526] 3,235,936 
Peterborough.......... 2,827 21,495 22,616,490 948,083 914,082] 6,948,290 
(Guelphsir en. cscs = 3,104 19,230 13,446,446} 1,139,998) 1,074,205) 6,081,153 
Stratiords.52st2. tincooe 2,835 19,064 14, 289,225 876,813} 857,235) 6,491,529 
PorteArthutcncnie saci: 8,700 | 17,388 | 20,013,560} 1,183,807) 1,211,387} 9,694,217 
Niagara Falls.........- 1,655 | 17,380 | 16,279,903 909,346 953,570) 4,390,233 
Osa Wan aiccid ietert tere sins 3,356 16,941 10,201, 265 749, 857 731,672| 3,985,554 
MU MOMS scene ca ee 1,800 16,746 16,471,835 907,714 907,382| 3,451,048 
Sarnia... <. Sexes. ciate eis 1,584 16,058 16,612,292} 1,001,129 899,334! 3,047,181 
Chatham.... 1,650 14,142 13,151,461 603,414 596,141] 1,546,710 
INorthabay cca cece esse: 2,100 14,007 8,432,417 579,153 572,608] 3,057,439 
Bellevallen asec csr 1,800 12,793 9,613,667 583,628 556,955| 3,843,840 
Ford Crtyrccemerionce. 1,677 12,689 17, 638, 282 726,076 712,725| 4,360,227 
Galt tins cote enemas 1,600 12,604 11,098, 636 647,450 652,852) 5,029,860 
Owen Sound ssc aes... 2,909 12,339 8,660,524 857,741 556,200) 3,152,830 
ANIM Mv Necro om yuen ods o 740 11,002 5,639,402 464,175 496,597} 1,473,904 
Woodstock.............| 1,525 10,140 6, 821,711 515,704 494,409! 1,611,748 

Manitoba: 

Winnipeg sti sauce nase 15,961 | 197,125 | 239,970,516 - - - 
SANG Onin ea oe ete 5,760!) 16,880 14,053, 680 ~ - = 
StiBoniiacess vccs sen ae 11,641 14, 298 11,514,584 - - - 

Saskatchewan: : 

UOT An ets onto cateiens 8,408 | 37,329 | 39,534,586) 2,837,888) 2,750,194] 19,309,908 
Saskatoon. .c 25 scemecis 8,480 31,234 28,327,605) 2,161,244) 2,198,131] 12,894,118 
Moose awe cine ecicecins 9,760 19,039 22,124,160} 1,612,466) 1,310,537) 9,613,660 

Alberta: 

Calrarvatc a-auincsectes 25,9201] 70,0001) 59,024,690} 4,748,249] 3,437,955 
HH GILOWMCON: Haaren 28,2001) 65,3781) 58,827,450) 4,182,080} 3,794,869 - 
Leth bridge..cntantnacds 6,9442) 12,000! 9,884,415 684, 060 624,215 - 

British Columbia: 

Vancouver. ne dieccian. as 10,784 | 128,350 | 226,969,526) 7,754,730) 7,413,174 - 

Wictorlatas concen He ohio 4,637 38,750 54,153,634] 2,820,186) 2,834,975 - 

New Westminster...... 3,481 18,000 19,515,467! 1,086,319! 1,034,466 ~ 
1for the year 1925. 2Census1921. *Debentures outstanding. ‘Noreturn. 


Total 
Liabili- 
ties. 


$ 
1,153,336 


16, 235,176 
4,547,842 
1,506,999 

941,401 
1,070,473 


7,958,247 
3,852,865 
764, 187 


156,792,912 
21,218,808 
5,633,518 
3,579,507 1 
7,351,033 
6,341,115 
4,610,554 
5, 664, 869 
4,734,965 
1,970,018 
1,440,020 
1,597,381 
931,992 
1,317,322 
809,080 
641,386 


174,751,369 
26,756,951 
26, 207,092 

4 


13,320,916 
6,002,322 
4,872,502 

13, 649,886 
6,077,058 
6,035,919 
2,874,371 
5,825, 282 
4,633,251 
4,202,117 
8,600,446 
3,851,846 
3,806,443 
2,647,340 
2,287,072 
1,121,884 
2,930,014 
2,974,549 
4,218,976 
3,947,555 
1,984,818 
1,425,345 
1,339,355 


57,951, 688 * 
3,239,212 
5, 295, 3023 


13,649,621 
11,448,962 
8,488,971 


25,267,880 
24,964, 154 
2,494, 260 


37,526,905 
19, 283, 223 
5,813,168 
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4,—National Wealth and Income. 


1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where incomes 
are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from probate 
returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as representative. 
A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of the individual. In 
the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called “inventory” method, 
is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts known from various sources to be 
invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, etc. 

It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and indic- 
ative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly intangible, 
and there are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this nature. 
The present survey, which includes the provincial distribution of Canadian wealth, 
places the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the Dominion, exclusive 
of undeveloped natural resources, at $25,673,174,000 in 1925, as compared with 
$22,195,302,000 in 1921. (Tables 33 and 33a.) 

Aggregate and per capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1925.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first, with estimated aggregate 
wealth amounting to $9,000,727,000, or 35-1 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second, 
with estimated wealth of $6,288,284,000, or 24-5 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan 
was third, with estimated wealth of $2,870,314,000, or 11-2 p.c. of the total for 
the Dominion. 

While Ontario led in absolute wealth in 1925, the western provinces came first 
in per capita wealth; Saskatchewan held first rank with a per capita wealth of 
$3,544, British Columbia second with $3,539, and Alberta third with $3,459. These 
figures may be compared with $2,901 and $2,495, the per capita wealth of Ontario 
and Quebec respectively. Further details are furnished in Tables 33A to 35. 


33.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and 
per capita Analyses, 1921. 


Percentage Percentage 
: ROE Tg Hepa ee Wealth 
. Estimated Distribu- : Distribu- 
Provinces. Wealth. tion of Population. tion of Chnita 
Wealth. Population. 12. 
$ p.c No. pres $ 
119, 912, 060 0-5 88,615 1-01 1,353 
752,697, 986 3:4 523, 837 5-96 1,437 
597, 596, 369 2-7 387, 876 4-41 1,541 
5,541,819, 967 25-0 2,361,199 26-87 2,347 
7,353,397, 816 33-1 2,933, 662 33°38 2,507 
DREIEO ME pital te the eahls cintec det ct cero 1, 650, 495, 868 7-4 610, 118 6-94 2,705 
Masikatoleyail. net elwondrn coe? 2,845, 642, 985 12-8 757,510 8-62 8, 757 
PROT ES. Ci ie eo clctn c ciis dare Binsierrns 1,950, 973,479 8-8 588, 454 6-70 3,317 
British Columbia.) 95a, Vea A wees 1,365, 896, 120 6-2 524,582 5-97 2,604 
REN Sees Pe oe ccasasin otsin's ots ate 16, 869, 792 0-1 4,157 0-14 4,058 
aR Ba hs esintan'ceie Seb cee 22,195,302, 443 100-0 8,788,483} 100-0 2,520 


” 1Ineludes 7,988 persons in the Northwest Territories and 485 persons engaged in the Royal Canadiuu 
avy. 
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334.—Provincial Distribution of the Nationa] Wealth of Canada’ with Percentage 
and per capita Analyses, 1925. 


Percentage Percentage 
Pisances Estimated Distribu- | Estimated] Distzibu- Wealth 
*- Wealth. tion of Population. tion of per capita. 
Wealth. Population. 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
Prince Edward Island..............- 138, 916, 000 0-5 87,300 0:94 : 1,591 
INGWen Se COLIA. ome Mere ee eet 789, 651, 000 3-1 536,900 5-79 1,471 
New.eBrins wicks. 2p. aene ee Bee: 643,528, 000 2-5 403,300 4-35 1,596 
@Oushboc ls jos ee eee 6, 288, 284, 000 24-5 2,520,000 27-19 2,495 
ONTATIONS tet ee ae ee eae ee 9,000, 727, 000 35-1 3, 103, 000 33-48 2,901 
Manito banntrasss 55 Ac ccnp terete resto ae 1, 889, 819,000 7-2 632,400 6-82 2,909 
Saskarchewalloe. «.crmincacs- snot 2, 870,314, 000 11-2 809, 900 8-74 3,544 
Alberta sees. SAR eee. tr ele 2,086, 688, 000 8-1 603, 300 6-51 3,459 
Britisn Colitimbia ane. eer eee 1,983,420, 000 Chet 560, 500 6-05 3,539 
(MUKONT Sates re ee te ee 31,827,000 0-1 3,500 0-04 - 
@Canadan nie sae a hes 25,673,174, 000 100-0 | 9,269, 0061 100-61 25 4de 


1 Includes 8,600 population in North West Territories, or 0-09 p.c. 


Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1925.—In the items included in Table 34all 
duplication has been excluded. In any consideration of the individual items, it 
should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is 
mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the item of Fisheries 
includes only capital invested in primary operations, but capital invested in fish 
canning and curing establishments is included under Manufactures, though it 
might also be considered as part of the wealth connected with Fisheries. In 
the same way, the items for Manufactures do not include lands and buildings in 
urban centres, which are shown under the heading of Urban Real Property. 

The total agricultural wealth in 1925 was $7,832,942,000, the largest item in 
our national wealth, and 30.51 p.c. of the whole. This amount included the value 
of agricultural production in 1925, or $1,708,567,000, to cover the average stocks 
of agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and traders and the amount 
invested in the preparation for the new crop. 

The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real property. 
This includes the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which was 
added one-third to provide for under-valuation by assessors and for roads, bridges 
and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1925 received in the 
Bureau from the municipalities, was $6,928,000,000, or 26.99 p.c. of the total 
wealth of the Dominion. 

The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
next largest item, amounting to $2,881,366,000, or 11.22 p.c. of the total. 

Other important items include the tangible value of the forests, amounting 
to $1,341,613,000, or 5.23 p.c.; stocks in process, raw material and finished pro- 
ducts of manufacturing establishments, to which was added 100 p.c. as an estimate 
of the value of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, the whole amounting 
to $1,324,464,000, or 5.16 p.c.; and household furnishings, clothing, and other 
personal property, amounting to $1,200,000,000, or 4.67 p.e. 

On the basis of the estimated population of 1925, the per capita investment 
in agricultural wealth was $846, in urban real property $748, in steam railways $311, 
in the forests $145, and in household furnishings and personal property, $129. The 
per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,772. Further details of the items are pre- 
sented in Table 34. ; 
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34.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with percentage and per capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1925. 


Average 
Toms Aggregate Percehtage | Amount 
 — Amount. of Total. | per head of 
Population. 
$ p.c $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
RADU SESE ES CONN eno eass Rs Seat a sles) vee tember ereT ous a Ain eco euaer «i 6, 124,375, 000 23-86 662 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders, 
Sora pee cyte Ste wha eel says a isiten oi oiecetnielinig Bsvevere mieihs © 1, 708, 567, 000 6-65 184 
Total agricultural wealth; 1925... 2. 0... sca. ieee ge 7, 832, 942, 000 30-51 846 
Mines (capital employed, 1925)............5.02-e nee eee ees 632,075, 145 2-46 68 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations) ...........-.-.++-+ 1,341, 613, 000 5-23 145 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary oper- 
DUNT secs Ma 2 be SR Ra Saher ran ara sons. Sper ones cara 25, 732, 645 0-10 3 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, ma- 
ERIE OUC a8 are ere cons etfs Wee ie ee > De ete Siete (= 2s SRS 380, 705, 000 1-48 40 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital in 
rural lands and buildings, 1925).............. see eee e ste eee 907,671, 000 3-54 98 
Manufactures (materials on hand, stocks in process, estimate 
for amount in dealers’ hands, 1925).............2.-..-0+--- 1,324, 464, 000 5-16 143 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate of capital invested 
in machinery, tools and materials on hand, 1925)........-. 75,337, 000 0-29 8 
Trading establishments (estimate of value of furniture and fix- 
tures and delivery equipment, 1925)...............-.-2.+++- 175,000 000 0:68 19 
Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment, 1925)....| 2, 881,366, 000 11-22 311 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment, 1925)... 219,321,511 0-86 24 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 1926)... 190,329,325 0-74 21 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment, 1925)............. 210,535 795 0-82 23 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted prop- 
erty, and estimate for under-valuation by assessors, and 
FOPETORGE. ROWOES) (CUCL) con cece atk ay ate i oeerae ire Aer 6, 928,000, 000 26-99 748 
Shipping (estimated for 1925 from 1918 census)............:+--- 143,000 000 0-56 16 
Imported merchandise in store (one-half imports during year 
BEAT ois Cee as eRe ee ee ee ere APR Me irre CECI ma Teo ee 445, 082,000 1-73 48 
Automobiles (estimates of value of automobiles registered in 
ASOD ee aes: ; fe ae Be. SSF i he ee yeni 500, 000, 000 1-95 54 
Household furnishings, clothing, ete. (estimated from produc- 
tom and trade statistics, 1920) 2.2... ce oeer cee aie = 1, 200, 000, 000 4-67 129 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the public, 1925...............-.+-+- 260,000 000 1-01 28 
Total estimated wealth, 1925..................---.-- 25,673,174, 000 100-0 2,792 


Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth.—In Table 35 will be found 


detailed statistics of the wealth of each province, by leading items. 


In this table 


the specie holdings,—for example, the holdings of the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa,—are distributed among the provinces by population, since they are an 
asset of Canada as a whole rather than of the particular locality in which they 


happen to be deposited. 


35.—Estimated National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces and Chief Component 


Items, 1925. 


Nore.—For fuller description of items, 


see Table 34. 


Prince 


“3 . 2 5 New he 
Classification of Wealth. Hcwaes Nova Scotia. Beanaviole! Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $. ex $ $ $ 
Warta valiés: .o.-.. ces ose eee: 66, 007, 000 130, 231, 000 137,531,000) 1,081, 664,000 1,718,993, 000 
Agricultural products.......... 23, 869, 000 39, 120, 000 39,506, 000 282,739, 000 477, 159, 000 
Total agricultural wealth. . 89, 876, 000 169,351, 000 177,037,000} 1,364,430, 000) 2,196, 152,000 
WERIOH ER Cor entra ceca onda erie 1 59,456,860! 3,070,322 83, 449, 054 258, 967, 755 
POPES Bea culnans cf oncs tain clomus pack eae - 50, 148, 000 86,577, 000 432, 878,000 233,999, 000 
TPES a Pots 8 ae a a SS 975, 292 7, 880, 136 3,690, 824 2,026, 431 3,235,510 
Central electric stations...... 266, 000 6, 244,000 5, 254, 000 118, 018, 000 186, 698, 000 
Manufactures (machinery and 
tools, andestimate for capital : e 
in rural lands and buildings) 605, 000 34, 023, 000 22,331,000} 279,427,000] 433,890,000 


1 One firm operating in Prince Edward Island included with Nova Scotia. 
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35.—Estimated National Wealth of Canada, by Provinces and Chief Component 
Items, 1925—concluded. 


Prince , Now : 
_ Classification of Wealth. Re Nova Scotia. SSranawines Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Manufactures (materials on 

hand, stocks ir process, esti- 

mate for amount in dealers’ : 

hands). eae seuNate iets oe tae 910,000 26, 742, 000 38,120,000} 388,721,000) 728,494,000 
Construction, custom and re- 

DAI ese Age ae ral ae eee 105, 000 1,574,000 1, 183,000 27,536,000 31,144,000 
Trading establishments........ 500, 000 5,500, 000 4,000, 000 52,000, 000 64, 000, 000 
Steamprailwaysevcndsccen cle see 19,842,000} 102,590,000} 189,111,000) 344,867,000! 784,199,000 
Electric railways.............- - 9, 838, 934 3,058, 664 61,706, 714 98, 936, 161 

ADAG re elas ees Sie me - 1,475, 040 44,388 38, 263, 901 150, 546, 028 
Nelephones: ye cee eee 814, 164 7,225,038 8,615,041 39,186,0412 76,020,2522 
Urban real property............ 8,000,000) 181,000,000 63,000,000] 2,425, 000,000} 2,766,000, 000 
Shippineaceheo sce. wens 1,001,000 15, 132,000 3,714,000 48, 845, 000 36,398, 000 
Imported merchandise in store 52, 000 10,676,000 13, 322,000 123,157,000] 226,647,000 
Automopiles#en metus doces aoe cae 2,000, 000 15, 700, 000 13, 100, 000 67,100,000] 236,300,000 
Household furnishings, 

Clobhing etecsa. thease ae 11,000, 000 70, 000, 000 52,000,000) 326,000,000} 402,000,000 
Specie, coin and other currency 

held by the Government, 

chartered banks and the pub- : 

MIG Seer cae hierar iermensc 2,500,000 15, 100,000 11,300,000 70, 700, 000 87, 100,000 
Total estimated wealth, 1825.| 138,910,060] 789,651,000) 643,528,000] 6,288,284,000] 9,000,727, 000 

Percentage............ 0-5 3-1 2-5 24-5 35-1 
Classification of 5 Saskatche- British 
Wealth. Manitoba. wane Alberta. Calimbin. Yukon. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Warm! “valueseecesnecdess 554,449, 000}1,410,811,000} 846,525,000] 178,164,000 —- | 6,124,375, 000 
Agricultural products...} 142,046,000} 416,022,000) 245,662,000] 42,444,000 - | 1,708,567,000 
Total agricultural 

; wealth......... 696, 495, 000}1, 826, 833, 000}1, 092,187,000) 220,608,000 ~ | 7,832, 942,000 
Minese-scgee tee conn. 4,948,621 3,732,909 86,735,632) 107, 257,567|24, 456, 425 632,075,145 
FOrestsiaee otece ve. ceee 29,797,000} 59,691,000} 90,067,000} 858,461,000 — | 1,341, 613,000 
Hisheriestenan- theta eros 847, 681 82,727 158,557 6, 830, 365 5,122 25, 732, 645 
Central electric stations. 18, 655, 000 4,568,000 7,843,000) 32,436,000) 723,000} 380,705,000 
Manufactures (machin- 

ery and tools, and es- 

timate for capital in 

rural lands and build- 

i BLA) Vg shea te ae 2 31, 098, 000 8,151,000) 17,944,000} 80,152,200 49,800) 907,671,000 
Manufactures (materials 

on hand, stocks in pro- 

cess, estimate for 

amount in dealers’ 

NUS) Se eien we wees 36,763,000! 10,117,000} 22,347,000} 76,719,000) 531,000) 1,324,464, 000 
Construction, custom 

and repair............ 3,820,000 2,027,000 1,£91,000 6,057,000 - 75,337,000 
Trading establishments] _14,000,000| 12,000,000} 11,000,000] 12,000,000 ~ 175, 000, 000 
Steam railways.........| 326,390,000] 507,272,000] 356,945,000} 295,980,000] 4,170,000] 2,881,366.000 
Electric railways........} 15,048,453 3,576, 206 6,151,836] 21,004,543 - 219,321,511 
Canals ieee lcs - - - - - 190,329, 352 
Telephones noses wan 19,303,835} 27,590,087) 22,201,735} 14,523, 122 56,080) 210,535,795 
Urban real property....| 486,000,000) 216,000,000] 231,000,000} 552,000, 000 — | 6,928,000, 000 
Shipping penne rete te 1,138,000 54,000 - 36,504,000} 214,000} 143,000,000 
Imported merchandise 

LU SUOL Onn ein ABR Hs 20, 164, 000 6, 619, 000 8,016,000} 35,287,000} 222,000) 445,082,000 
Automobiles............ 35,200,000) 54,300,000} 37,300,000) 38,900,000} 100,000} 500,000,000 
Household furnishings, 

Clothing velC cea ie 82,000,000} 105,000,000} 78,000,000) 73,000,000) 1,000,000] 1,200,000, 000 
Specie, coin and other 

currency held by the 

Government, charter- 

ed banks and the pub- 

LiGigae hs peed WOE Ace 17,700,000} 22,700,000} 16,900,000} 15,700,000} 300,000} 260,000,000 

Total estimated 
wealth, 1925..... .|1,839,819, 000/2, 870,314, 000|2, 086, 688, 000/1, 983, 420, 000/31, 827, 000/25, 673,174,000 
Percentage...... 7:2 11-2 8-1 7-7 0-1 1CO-€ 


2 Estimated division of Bell Telephone capital between Ontario and Quebec made and added to 
statistics from other companies in each province, to make provincial total. 
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2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national produc- 
tion, a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pages 
184-189 of this volume. If, as pointed out there, there is no reason to suppose 
that those whose activities are not connected with the production of ‘“form-utilities” 
are less “productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 
production of 1925 must have been not less than $5, 200,000,000. 


In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected 
with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
not less than $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. This would leave the 1925 income of 
the Canadian people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $4,800,000,000. 


Incomes assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable period of 
time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing 
a guide both to the amount and to the distribution by classes of the total national 
income. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have 
been published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 


In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-men- 
tioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater 
degree received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that so 
large a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the 
notice of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or the United States. Never- 
theless, the data collected by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue, in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant 
both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution 
of that income among various classes of the population, as well as by size of income 
groups. 


In Canada, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1923, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925; in the fiscal year ended 1924, 5,569 
corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
$1,108,027,871; in the fiscal year ended 1925, 6,236 corporations and 225,514 indi- 
viduals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $999,160,248; in the fiscal year 
ended 1926, 5,738 corporations and 209,539 individuals paid income tax on incomes 
aggregating $1,003,110,646. In the fiscal year ended 1927, after the exemption 
limit had been raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married and from $1,000 to $1,500 
for single persons, 116,029 individuals and 5,777 corporations paid income tax on 
incomes aggregating $744,184,891. See Tables 36 to 38 for further details. 
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36.—Amount of Income assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Provinces, for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1923-1927. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island...... 
INOWANSCOLIAY genes. ences es 


Quekee iin ietee cee 


PWUKON tr eececem oe he emce 


Amount of Income Assessed. 


1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 

ae 2,618,325 2,301,305 1,590, 134 1, 841,389 1,564, 607 
30, 671,544 33, 785, 631 22,613,331 19, 997,318 14,586,443 
seis 28,450, 436 22,809,357 19,500, 707 19,088, 829 14, 727,822 
As 270,549,115) 296,331,345) 288,731,449] 267,852,358} 214,172,270 
mre 469,654,705} 473,015,674] 436,971,432) 466,678,836] 330,875,841 
hee 86, 665, 622 92, 286, 842 73,497, 253 67, 156, 023 50, 118,276 
oar 56,568, 615 50,778,824 40,415,300 35, 848, 382 27,080, 457 
Es 49,736, 832 53,310,467 41,874,721 42,586,566 29, 766, 879 
90, 871, 659 81,525,976 72,390,078 80, 619, 635 60, 602, 251 
1,621,072 1, 882, 450 1,575, 843 1,431,310 690,045 
1,092, 407,925] 1, 108,027,871] 999,160,248] 1,003,110,646| 744,184,891 
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37.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927. 


1—INDIVIDUALS. 


Income class. Number. Amount, Income class Number. Amount, 
3 $ 
Under'$2;000.).ccite. 6 cere ae 39,881 501,146 || $20,000 to $25,000........ 747 1,527,756 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000........ 21,167 805,175 || $25,000 to $30,000........ 403 1,207,563 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000........ 16,462 273,105 || $30,000 to $50,000........ 574 | 3,073,376 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000........ 12,316 359,150 || $50,000 and over......... 294 4,718,891 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000........ 7,343 368,389 ] TH 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000........ 5,311 821,063 Wotal. cet aoaeaeaete 116,029 | 18,177,593 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000........ 2,869 362,509 || Unclassified amount..... - 231,641 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000........ 2,139 400,496 
$ 9,000 to $10,000........ 1,620 897,375 18, 409, 234 
$10,000 to $15,000........ 3,584 TOO 716 iii) etundsheemc ess ss eee - 365,973 
$15,000 to $20,000........ 1,319 1,364,433 |}! ———— 
q Net! TRotako-7420.-2-< = | 18,043,261 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
Income class. Number. | Amount. Income class. Number. Amount, 
% $ $ 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000........ 1,201 142,447 || $25,000 to $30,000........ 161 399, 391 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000........ 514 74,683 || $30,000 to $50,000........ 410 1,399,389 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000........ 375 95,089 || $50,000 and over......... 865 | 25,124,296 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000........ 274 96,688 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000........ 338 230,306 Total pea oe 5,777) 29,602, 9491 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000........ 194 101,650 || Unclassified amount..... - 188, 857 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000........ 178 109,451 —. _ 
$ 9,000 to $10,000........ 125 96,241 Total ore. cet 29,791, 806 
$10,000 to $15,000........ 550 654;,9030u) RetundSieeeheas cies a. - 448,758 
$15,000 to $20,000........ 322 460, 258 
$20,000 to $25,000........ 264 608, 225 Net Total............ — | 29,343,048 


1 Totals include 6 corporations paying $9,932 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 


of taxpayers. 
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38.—Income Tax paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1927. 


1—INDIVIDUALS. 


Classes. Number. Amount. Classes. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 

Agravianss. (2455192924 shes 3,248 223,801 || Family corporations...... 279 318, 159 
Professionals..........-. 6,387 1,248, 191-4] All others... en a. oe n- 10,199 3,300,884 
Bimployees... es. -as ss 815.456") wT838 Oar Ne UnelassiBed!y.cc we. cep - 231,642 
Merchants, retail......... 8,124 950,688 
Merchants, wholesale. ... 833 255, 680 OLA need coc eas 116,029 | 18,409,234 
Manufacturers............ 863 S78) 94d I) Reid sthc. sah o- kta ater: - 365,973 
Natural resources....... 119 47,641 
Bunamewnl oo. ack teres: 4,393 | 2,897,915 Net: Totaly. 2). 05.20: - — | 18,043, 261 
Persanal corporations... . 128 717,174 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


Classes. Number. Amount. Classes. Number. Amount. 
$ $ 
AGrarians Gen sie foe 2 45 54,596 || Unclassified............. - 188, 857 
Merchants, retail......... 1,042 2,033,838 - 
Merchants, wholesale... . 739 1,994,352 otal. -seeenetatel Se: 5,777 | 29,791,806 
Manufacturers........... 1950) 1) 13, 09 seada ll FOCLURS sacl cca arrearage: = 448,758 
Natural resources........ 257 | 2,857,728 
POAMOVEL: 2 ei tusiew acl ate 583 | 2,459,733 Netulotaliy ..-. — | 29,343,048 
Transportation and pub- 
RITUALS <cce fe chvenra's.: 306 | 4,875,878 Grand Total, Indi- 
PUDOUMOES es paw hace cians 855 | 1,733,412 viduals and Cor- 
porations.......... — | 47,386,309 


II.—CURRENCY AND BANKING, LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


I.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, ete., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last-named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift curreney system was also developed during the French régime, when 
playing cards stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. - 

The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were over- 
rated in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 
5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 
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Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiar- 
ity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4.863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that time. 

By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was taken 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, issued 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with 
a small “C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, 
the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion 
notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed for export, bullion 
or British and American gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 

Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10 pure gold by 
weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23 -22 grains of 
pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, ¢. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.863, and other gold coins, and the 5-dollar, 

-10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the same 
weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. 
These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government 
_ and the banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is pro- 
vided by paper and token currency. The gold coinages of the Ottawa branch 
of the Royal Mint, which was opened on Jan. 2, 1908, are given in Tables 1 and 2. 
Table 3, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in 
which the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. The American 
gold, it will be seen, greatly preponderates, and there is a considerable additional 
amount held by the banks, as it is legal tender in both countries. 


1.—Coinage at the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint in the calendar years 1925-1927. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 


Description of Coins. 
Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. 


Gold Sovereigns............ - - = 2. = = 


Gold— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian $0'8....0:..000.++ - - = = = wi 


50,000.00 | 117,024.00 | 574,000.00 


Silvier:ReAeh wee hemosemeen a - - - 
BrOnzegeee crc ae es 10,003.60 22,100.00 21,459.00 28, 200.00 35,539.00 37,500.00 
INickeli(e Di) apeoce ome ae 10,002.50 | 126,000.00 | 46,679.00 | 168,500.00 | 264,281.00 | 249,000.00 


OOS 


; 


—- 
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2.—Gold Coinages of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1927.! 
Years. Sovereigns. a bea a Years. Sovereigns. A aeiesoay 
£ $ $ £ $ $ 
W908 esos oes 636 3,095.20 => We OS ESR Pies es 14,891} 72,469.53} 1,500,090 
TPOOS AER coe a. 16,273] 79,195.27 = LOLS Scie asteie op = ~ - 
EOE etn sove is. «5x5 28,012} 136,325.07 = LONG: cerctrarsiere oi 6,111} 29,740.20 - 
Sa oe ts = <i 256, 946/1, 250,470.53 Bn ER APR Som ose 58,845) 286,379.00 = 
Li) Dae Sa teed = = 1G 477) LONNOLS Wap rete ateterelee 106,516) 518,377.87 - 
OGTR Iocan 3,715] 18,079.67} 1,890,620! 1919........... 135,889] 661,326.47 - 


eee ee eee 


1Authority to issue Canadian gold coins was conferred in 1910. No gold coins have been struck since 


1919 
3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1905-1927. 
Years. British Coin. | American Coin.| Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OOD ty eee tosee ee 3,990,717 29,494,298 - - 33,485,015 
TR ee Soe a eS 7,375,857 31,040,149 - - 38,416,006 
LOOT tos, shasta: Geet: 5,366,478 33,529,889 - - 38 ,896 ,367 
AQOS eee eee 6,261,715 54,909,076 - - 61,170,791 
ROOOS. Sees .Soeer 6,537,227 62,988 ,474 - - 69,525,701 
ROD chan a sas oh os 6,304,524 68, 261,279 - 222,934 74,788,737 
Lh Dee ea here ee 6,900,095 93 ,507,764 - 222,934 100,630,793 
(Bis EBay at elmer ge 4,554,691 98 , 648,736 650,185 222,934 104,076,546 
HOTS sock caer kcee 6,391,375 106 , 642,969 2,118,210 222,934 115,375,488 
AOD eee eel tek 4,482,524 86,382,620 3,440,150 320,345 94,625,639 
HG 1b ere cee sci 29,606,990 86,516,595 3,436,095 775,201 120,334,881 
LG1Gekto ces ceeeante 29 333,111 86,034,920 3,426,760 803, 002 119,597,793 
HOU ieee notte nes 27,476,790 77,899 ,494 3,413,465 11,352,856 120,142,605 
OLS Sire SOR’ had. Se 27,362,255 75,785,665 3,411,465 14,701,439 121,260,824 
LOLS tee ete ona ce 27,661,192 60,988,110 3,408,310 27,154,222 119, 211,834 
TOD AG Fe a oye oe ete 26,728,016 35,896,485 3,387,125 35,090,344 101,101,970 
26,729,501 35,896,305 3.385, 690 18,558,557 84,570,053 
26,730,576 67,941,550 3,340,650 34,572,504 132,585,280 
27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026,852 117,666,527 
26,342,019 77,173,105 3,327,125 34,905,387 141,747,636 
29,894,943 67,135,310 3,315,730 37,512,195 137,858,178 
32,133,941 72,423,610 3,221,930 23,415,643 131,195,124 
28,948 ,085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130,732,564 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40 fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever been 
struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
in circulation, but, by ¢. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70 
grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared.! Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze coins 
to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue of silver and bronze coins (that 
is, the value issued less the value withdrawn) by years from 1901. 


1Net nickel coinage issued in 1922-1927 was $69,000, $127,000, $74,488, $125,983, $168,394 and $248,919 
respectively, a total of $813,784 on Dec. 31, 1927, (8-5 cts. per capita), 


ate 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1927. 
Norre.—Figures supplied by the Mint. 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net amount of Bronze Amount 
Coin Issued per Head. Coin Issued per Head. 
Years. INs, B, C C. D. 
During the Since ce oo During Since rie os 
Year. 1858. ; : the Year. 1858. : q 
$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 

LOO Accs eee 420,000 8,279,924 7-8 1-53 41,000 676,429 0-8 11-0 
L902: s.25 sek Beat eee 774,000 9,053 ,924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706,429 0-5 12-8 
OOS Nes acre acute 633 ,850 9,687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0-7 13<9 
1902 ee LE eon 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 1-71 25,000 771,429 0-4 13-1 
1905: AGe aac oe 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 1-72 20,000 791,429 0:3 13-0 
1906-2 jtacnetiecwseees 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
EU, a a ort i a9 1,194,000 | 12,489. 235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0-5 13-0 
1908.5, fonctions Soe 38,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-80 21,604 886,033 0-3 12:8 
NC eA eam iste S 648,700 | 13,176,476 ~ 9-0 1-83 39,300 925 ,333 0-5 12-9 
TOU iiccets eterna 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967,353 0-6 12-9 
LOT ren tee ere rts 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 0-8 14-2 
AOR denen iter end Aaa oeee 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49 977 1,071,605 0-7 14:5 
1O1S Sesh es inant oe 927,131 | 17,901,031 12:3 2-38 55,572 1,127,177 0-7 15-0 
LOTR Re os coco 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162,234 0-4 15-1 
TOT Seema cr eae 61,344 | 18,588,573 0:8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 0-6 15-4 
LOGS tear oer 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-46 110,646 325,204 1-4 16-5 
TOUT Se eric scfaute eer 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116,800 1,440,034 1-4 17-6 
LOLS cs aoe 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2-87 1 NCW A 1,571,811 1-6 18-9 
1919. oot ea diherten 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3-19 115,011 1,686 ,822 1-4 19-9 
1970 Fee sca aoe tae 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-1 3-29 208 ,961 1,895,783 2-4 22-0 
LOO asic tere. terteior 40,191 | 28,344,659 0-5 3-22 60,543 1,956,326 0-7 22-0 
1 A ae a er — | 28,151,4441 0-0 3-16 11,742 1,968 ,068 0-1 22-1 
1928 ae Seowieearatiscone 3 — | 28,052,347! 0-0 3-11 19,118 1,987,186 0-2 22-0 
| AS oe A a AE 5 - | 27,863,5021 0-0 3-04 11,430 1,998,616 0-1 21-8 
DAU ee a oe Bsa — | 27,713,0191 0-0 2-99 21,854 2,020,470 0-2 21-8 
1926 a he a. 5 eee — | 27,483 ,4632 0-0 2-92 23 ,363 2,043,833 0-2 21-8 
1 4 eh ee lg — | 27,104,5341 0-0 2-84 36,363 2,080,196 0-4 21-9 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 
the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914, (5 Geo. V, ce. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of 
‘that amount. By c. 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the Issue of Dominion 
Notes”, the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.2 Notes 


ee decrease shown in recent years is due to the withdrawa Jof worn and mutilated silver coins from 
circulation. 

2The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be 
held as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., ¢. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve 
was fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions, 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (35 Vict., ec. 7), the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions, 50 p.c. in specie 
was to be held. In 1878 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13), the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to be in gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21), the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43), the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, c. 4), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 to seventy-six millions, under the conditions 
stated in the text. The Finance Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc., fer 
the issue of Dominion notes against approved securities; this emergency arrangement was made a per- 
manent feature by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1923. 
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may be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as pro- 
vided by the Finance Act, 1914—see foot-note on page 858) an amount of gold 
equal to the excess must be held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to 
gold certificates. Under the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations 
of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, “‘special’”’ notes 
of the denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the last- 
mentioned September, 1918), are issued for use between banks only, the purpose 
being as a safeguard against theft. Table 5 gives the main statistics of Dominion 
note circulation and the reserve on which it has been built since 1890, Table 6 
statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1927, while Table 7 


shows the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 


5.—Dominion Note Circulation and Reserves at June 30, 1890-1927. 


Notes in circulation. 
= z Circulation ae snore 
ears otal. Reserves | uncovered 
sonded |g, Neha |Largenoten cer AON eae 
une 30. 2 ”/$50, 100, 500, pecie. pecie.4 2 : 
an : Per Index Circulation. 
fractionals.1 1000, 5000.2} Amount. capita.| No.3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 

SOU bys 1 a% 6, 665, 942 8,691,950) 15,357,892 3-20 65-3 3,285,515| 10,125,711 21 
GR91s sae: 6, 768, 666 9,407,650} 16,176,316 3-34 68-2 3,887,027) 10,452,623 24 
189253,.%.. - 6, 898,348} 10,384,350} 17,282,698 3-53 72-0 5,061,577} 10,414,455 29 
1808.06.24 7,136,743] 11,311,750} 18,448,493 3-73 76-1 6,449,348} 10,052,479 35 
toot Ona 6,967,818] 13,093,900} 20,061,718 4-09 83-5 8, 292, 405 9, 822,647 41 
PROD. 5 re6 «x 7,059,331} 12,460,900} 19,520, 231 3°87 79-0 7,761,084 9,812,481 * 40 
1896.22.55. 7,377,096} 12,995,100} 20,372,196] 4-00 81-6 8,758,252) 9,667,295 43 
Cy Se 7,519,345} 14,798,750} 22,318,095 4-34 88-6 10,723, 649 9, 650, 780 48 
BROS: si 9:20 8,157,243! 14,020,950} 22,178,193 4-26 86-9 10,813,739 9,417,788 49 
1809 es 8,770,165} 15,466,300} 24, 236,465 4-60 93-9 13,061,775 9-228, 024 54 
HOOD Bo ce : 9,640,473} 16,454,450} 26,094, 923 4-90 100-0 12,476,044) 11,672,213 48 
LOOT 0. 257s 10,161,809] 17,736,700} 27,898,509 5-19 105-9 14,578,117) 11,394,769 52 
AEE, focais n= 11,029,985| 21,750,400) » 32,780,385 5-92 120-8 18,901,639} 11,932,080 58 
POS wee? 5 : 12,173,248] 26,832,950) 39,006, 198 6-87 140-2 25,930,594) 11,128,938 66 
TOE at esciave 12,581,833} 28,992,950) 41,574,783 7-13 145-5 23,422,625) 16,205,492 56 
1905.....5. 13,045,820| 34,288,400} 47,334, 220 7-89 161-0 28,890,837| 16,062,098 61 
HOOG Sot score 14,633,576} 35,307,850} 49,941,426 8-09 165-1 29,013,931) 18,980,829 58 
1907 Foes. 15,939,131} 42,377,400} 58,316,531 9-25 188-7 34,989,270] 21,380,595 60 
1908... 15,279,675| 47,778,450} 63,058, 125 9-71 198-2 39,141,184] 21,950,275 62 
1G09 S00 os 15,860,149} 63,145,150} 79,005, 299 11-80 240-8 55,363,266] 21,695,367 70 
$OTOE fh cecis 17,871,477| 71,414,250} 89,285,727| 12-90 263°3 66,409,121} 20,929,940 74 
OES ete 19,840,695} 79,468,250} 99,308,945 13-78 281-2 78,005,231) 21,303,714 78 
Ae Scie xis 22,982,588] 88,949,650) 111,932,238 15-19 310-0 92,442,098] 19,490,140 82 
PIS % (ae... 28, 845,737| 87,517,800) 116,363,537 15-45 315-3 94,943,499) 21,420,038 81 
5c ee 24,586,448] 89,595,650} 114,182,098) 14-84 302-8 92,663,575) 21,518,523 81 
1915 25,183,685] 126,937,050} 152,120,735| 19-34 394-7 89,573,041] 62,547,693 59 
Lah ie aa 27,283,425) 148,213,750) 175,497,175] 21-84 445-7 | 114,071,032) 61,426, 143 66 
oe a ae 29,498,409] 149,069,600) 178,568,009| 21-82 445-3 | 119,110,113) 59,457,896 67 
IONS ce Sie 32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514| 33-78 689-4 | 114,951,618} 166, 387, 896 41 
Ole et 35,084,194] 265,665,650) 300,749,844| 35,47 723,9 | 118,268,407} 182,481,437 39 
IO ee 37, 203,890] 254,812,400} 292,016, 290 33-83 690-4 95,538,190} 196,478, 100 33 
1921.. 24,403,934] 234,365,250) 268,769, 184 30-58 624-1 83, 854,487| 184,914, 697 31 
1922.. 31,404,161] 201,344,250) 232,748,411 26-13 | 533-3 85,495,068} 147, 253,343 37 
TOs) conse 33,276,533] 200,869,900) 234, 146,433 25-93 529-2 | 121,025,725] 113,120,708 52 
TODA ces 34,816,442) 175,492,150) 210,308,592) 22-98 469-0 96, 732, 954| 113,575, 638 46 
192633 o2 22. 32,294, 827| 176,096,650) 208,391,477| 22-48 458-8 | 116,263,994) 92,127,483 56 
BOZ0 oso oss 32,512,285) 143,200,630} 175,712,915 18-71 381-8 94,999,481] 80,713,434 54 
1927.. 33, 845, 891| 143, 160,024| 177,005,915) 18-59 379-4 | 105,700,181] 71,305,734 60 


Includes Provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,624 in 1927. 
2Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-1927. 
3Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 


4The circulation uncovered by specie reserve w 
1910 by the holdings of guaranteed debentures, 
the main by the holding against it of $16,000,000 of g 
On June 30, 1927, the Dominion n 


approved securities. 


the Finance Act, 1923, and c. 4 of the Statutes of 1 


amounting to $1,946,666. 


as to a considerable extent covered between 1890 and 
Since 1914 it has been covered in 
uaranteed Canadian railway securities and of other 
otes outstanding against securities approved under 
915, amounted to no less then $41,950,000 
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6.—Gold held by the Minister of Finance during the years 1919-1927.1 


Gold held | Total Gold 
Gold Reserve! sor redemp- | held by 
Years. Savings Bank ele of sere 
Deposits. Te eae 
Notes. Finance. 
~ § $ $ 

4,909,675 | 118,489, 692 123, 399, 367 
4,067, 897 98,751,773 102, 819, 670 
3, 666, 009 84, 568, 064 88, 234,073 
3, 293, 287 89,939, 108 93, 232,395 
3,154,358 | 120,651, 627 123, 805, 985 
3,308,575 | 107,257,428 110, 566, 003 
3,241,490 119, 744, 819 122, 986, 309 
3,162,930 | 109,369,550 112,532,480 
3,083,440 107,417, 631 110,501,071 


1Yearly averages. 


7.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1921-1927. 


Denominations. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 ote srolat chats, tethers teats <testeiaere 15,387,109} 15,921,295} 16,491,335] 16,294,009] 16,943,454] 17,428,021 
Faas Ns tryiounces SEL MORO nF RE 11,335,549} 11,854,372} 12,051,573] 11,617,597] 12,231,463] 12,609,981 
Baste diaislidlemettanginn Macnee s 36, 735 35,791 34,915 34, 259 33,547 33,071 
Ue ohoeninn Abi berm ones Rete: 1,886,410) 2,154,470) 2,975,625] 1,959,850 428, 672 700, 147 
OO). eh aincslecetn acta eee score 3,750 3,750 150 650 650 650 
iL USe Reason a > Eine Meron yoecre 2,728,500} 3,034,000} 2,022,000} 1,826,000) 1,790,500} 1,736,000 
NU Vat toons aetteo-b Seinen me 4,999,000) 6,019,000} 4,209,000} 3,306,000} 3,344,000] 4,103,000 

SODispeCiall Aeration 13,500 2,000 = = = = 

Tr O00;specialetan sere c cee 931,000 935, 000 982,000 555, 000 648, 000 433, 000 
DAO00 speciale mee tre see 142,505,000) 124,845,000) 96,840,000) 24,240,000) 16,600,000] 9,950,000 
‘00 000 Speciale enter r 60,350,000} 76,550,000} 79,700,000} 145,550,000] 129,200,000] 123,800,000 
Fractional currency........ 1,257,163) 1,275,372) 1,290,715) 1,301,036} 1,335,494] 1,346,145 
Provincial notes............. 27,710 27,710 27,691 27, 687 27,624 27,624 
Total...............] 241,461,426] 242,657,765) 216,625,004) 206,712,088] 182,583, 404| 172,167,639 


. Se 


Bank Notes.—-Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denom- 
inations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These 
notes are not in normal times legal tender. 


In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may isssue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and “rest or reserve’ funds. In the event of war or panic, the 
Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on the excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do so. 
by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central gold reserves. 


In case of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. They 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemption fund, 
to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation 
not covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the central gold reserves estab- 
lished in 1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes of 
failed banks. 


The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the quantity of circulating media in the hands of the general 
public, yearly averages being used where possible. 
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8.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1892-1927. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
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j Bank 
= puonen Notes in Circulation. 
7 Paid up “ce ” aol eo) 
Years. Gaatal Rest Fund’’. Fund? 

sO Soo ees ae Sere 
inister 0 A Index No. 
Pawues). Amount. Per capita. per capita.? 

$ $ $ $ $ 
11S) Pe Ora 61, 626, 311 24,511,709 1,314, 240 33, 788, 679 6-91 79:0 
PROSee ace weet Soda 62,009,346 25, 837, 753 1,790, 619 33, 811, 925 6-85 78:3 
TO ed eae ee 62,063,371 27,041, 235 1,817,511 31,166,003 6-37 72-8 
TROHGE erase tee 61, 800, 700 27, 273, 500 1,814, 089 30, 807, 041 6-12 69-9 
62, 043,173 26,526, 632 1,831,191 31,456, 297 6-18 70:6 
62, 027,703 27,087,782 1, 864, 937 34,350, 118 6-68 76-3 
62,571,920 27,627,520 1,938, 660 37, 873, 934 7-28 83-2 
63, 726,399 28, 958,989 2,033, 865 41,513, 139 7:89 90-2 
65, 154, 594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574, 780 8-75 100-0 
67,035,615 36, 249, 145 2,487,541 50, 601, 205 9-36 107-0 
69, 869, 670 40, 212, 943 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-02 114-5 
76,453, 125 47,761,536 2,971,260 60, 244, 072 10-62 121-4 
79, 234,191 52, 082,335 3, 287, 891 61, 769, 888 10-60 121-1 
82, 655, 828 56, 474, 124 3,448,463 64, 025, 643 10-68 122-1 
91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 3,923,531 70, 638, 870 11-44 130-7 
95, 953, 732 69, 806, 892 4,304, 524 75,784,482 12-02 137-4 
96,147,526 72,041, 265 4, 249, 367 71,401, 697 11-00 125-7 
97,329, 333 75, 887, 695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04 126-2 
98, 787, 929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82, 120, 303 11-87 135-7 
PURI eee fcc 103,009, 256 88, 892, 256 5, 353, 838 89, 982, 223 12-57 143-7 
BOND Pr acm seule, 5° 112, 730, 943 102,090,476 6, 211, 881 100, 146, 541 13-60 155-4 
Cae eS eens 116, 297, 729 109, 129, 393 6, 536, 341 105, 265, 336 13-98 160-0 
WO eae taser nals Ghats 114, 759, 807 118, 130, 626 6, 693, 684 104, 600, 185 13-60 155-4 
AD ee dec. ee 2 113,982,741 113,020,310 6, 756, 648 105, 1387, 092 13-37 152-8 
A a a ee Ee 113,175, 353 112,989, 541 6, 811, 213 126, 691,913 15-77 180-2 
kL 1 Gene ae rae 111, 637,755 113,560, 997 6,324, 442 161, 029, 606 19-69 225-0 
POO eee Weave eee: 110, 618, 504 114, 041,500 5, 817, 646 198, 645, 254 23-85 272°6 
TORY evieve.x axe wiguts os 115,004, 960 121, 160,774 6,054,419 218, 919, 261 25-82 295-1 
[SNE Ig oa a 123,617,120 | 128,756, 690 6,122,715 | 228,800,379 26-51 303-0 
2 ES (ea eae Pee 129, 096, 339 134, 104, 030 6,417, 287 194, 621,710 22-15 253-1 
PO Tees escheat eee 125,456, 485 129, 627, 270 6, 493, 593 166,466, 109 18-69 213-6 
1 1 1s Cae ee, a 124, 373, 293 126, 441, 667 6, 662, 665 170, 420, 792 18-88 215-8 
TTR anaes Aaa Soe 122, 409, 504 123, 841, 666 6, 347, 378 166, 136,765 18-16 207-5 
DOOD tes Weta Gran te 118, 831,327 128, 295, 866 6,026, 617 165, 235, 168 17-83 203-8 
116, 638, 254 125,441, 700 5,790, 572 168, 885, 995 17-99 205-6 
121, 666, 724 130.320, 897 5, 861, 646 172,100,763 18-08 206-6 
1This fund is in cash, 7.e., gold or Dominion notes. 
2Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 
9.— Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1927. 
Silver. Bronze. Bank Notes. 
Years. 
Per Per F Per 
Amount. capita. Amount. BeOS Amount.! dapita. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BD hols paste cits essere ala: s 7,911,998 1-49 635, 429 “11 46,574, 780 8-75 
ME 2k had aes Ne os ce Bot 8,279, 924 1:53 676,429 “12 50, 601, 205 9-36 
1 ae ee a MI eR 9, 053, 924 1-64 706,429 “15 55,412,598 10-02 
POE dictions Ses becroes 9, 687, 774 1-70 746,429 +13 60, 244, 072 10-62 
TU Oe SS OR rae eee 10,037,774 1-71 771,429 +13 61,769, 888 10-60 
2 Re os 5 ibaa Rea nais eo A 10,487,774 1-72 791,429 +13 64, 025, 643 10-68 
SE te tet aca ictaes oe he 11, 295, 235 1-79 832,429 13 70, 638, 870 11-45 
12,489, 235 1-88 864,429 13 75, 784, 482 12-03 
12,527,776 1-80 886,033 43 71,401, 697 11-00 
13,176,476 1-83 925, 333 +13 73,943,119 11-04 
14, 327, 662 1-91 967,353 13 82, 120, 303 11-87 


1Yearly average. 
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9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1927—concluded. 


Silver. Bronze. Bank Notes. 
Years. 
Per Per Per 
Amount. Capita Amount. Capita. Amount.? Capita. 

$ $ $ $ $ 3 
LOU Bre aie ctoraite Caan ces 15, 670, 663 2-18 1,021,628 +14 89, 982, 223 12-49 
OTD SNe MRM Cat icie.cric nee 16,973,900 2-30 1,071, 605 “15 100, 146, 541 13-60 
LOLS cae teat ae oe ee 17,901,031 2-38 i a PY (76? +15 105, 265, 336 13-98 
PAT Ie ee ES i Nie, oe oO 18, 527,229 2-41 1, 162, 234 “15 104, 600, 185 13-60 
VOUS: Satay rasor seta ie ace 18,588,573 2-36 1,212,588 15 105, 137,092 13-37 
DICH geet alee Alp int ae NE com Aa 19, 768, 089 2-46 1,323, 234 17 126, 691,913 15-77 
1 Ke yee tee Sb. ee 21,559, 030 2-64 1,440, 034 +18 161,029, 606 19-69 
LN eee SEE Cruey dat RAI AC 23, 888,121 2-87 1,571, 811 +19 198, 645, 254 23-12 
OO EAS a Arey tana ieee vaitiact tac 27,084, 148 3-19 1, 686, 822 +20 218,919, 261 23-82 
O20 bictenctsvapiteas ote Saree oneal 28,384, 850 3-29 1, 895,783 +22 228, 800, 379 26-51 
OS oe een crea Beer ae ees ae 28,344, 569 3-22 1, 956, 326 +22 194, 621,710 22-15 
O72 eee te eer adic enouee 28,151,444 3:16 2,037, 0684 +234 166, 466, 109 18-69 
1 Vat ees Se 5 eae ae eB! 28,052,347 Byatt 2,183, 1864 +244 170,420, 792 18-88 
OT ater rk Ay eine, heats oe 27, 863, 502 3-04 2,269, 1044 +254 166, 136, 765 18-16 
1 PAT gen OO Ae er 27,713,019 2-99 2,416, 9414 +264 165, 235, 168 17-83 
OZ GE San outa Ree i cee 27,433, 463 2:92 2, 608, 6984 +284 168, 885, 995 17-99 
1G OF te oe ae eee 27,104,534 2-84 2, 893, 9804 +304 172, 100, 763 18-08 

Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Total. 
and fractionals.} 
Years. a ae 

Per er Number 

Amount.2 Capita. Amount. Canis aoe 
Capita.’ 

$ $ $ $ $ 
9,997,044 1-88 65,119, 251 12-24 100-0 
10,595, 169 1-97 70, 152, 727 13-06 106-7 
11,442,138 2-07 75,615, 089 13-67 1i1-7 
12, 820,172 2-17 82,999, 447 14-63 119-5 
12, 813, 912 2°20 85, 393, 003 14:66 119-8 
13, 499, 894 2-25 88, 804, 740 14-82 121-1 
14, 797, 483 2-40 97,564,017 15-81 129-2 
15,973, 227 2-53 105,111,373 16-68 136-3 
15, 615, 082 2-41 100, 430, 588 15-47 126-4 
16, 235, 774 2-43 104, 280, 702 15-58 127-3 
18,098, 111 2°62 115, 513, 429 16-70 136-4 
21,497,429 2-98 128,171,943 17-79 145-3 
PONTE 3-70 145, 469, 387 19-75 161-3 
29, 067,278 3-86 153, 360, 822 20-37 166-4 
26, 964, 063 3-51 151, 253, 711 19-66 160-6 
25, 881,570 3-29 150, 819, 823 19-18 156-7 
27, 857, 543 3-47 175, 640,779 21-86 178-6 
Ol Zell 3-82 215, 249, 981 26-31 214-9 
34, 146, 836 4-10 258, 252, 022 31-01 253-3 
35,492, 643 4-19 283,182, 874 33-40 272°8 
31,202,020 4-22 296, 353, 737 34-33 280-5 
33, 825, 582 3-85 258, 748, 277 29-44 240-5 
31, 888, 024 3-58 228,542,645 25-65 209-6 
PODS caer cae tae eS orem rly eA ale dene 33,387,155 3-70 234, 043,480 25-92 211-8 
TODS, eee cee ee ec, ok eR, Wee | we 34, 332,178 3-75 230,601,549 25-20 205-9 
TODS Rr Mae dened Sitar Sar ea Oe -ieang 82,175, 284 3°47 227,540,412 24-55 200-6 
WOD6 Rss o cive Set Re aie an a tiie Pan Ee 32, 675, 174 3-48 231, 603,330 24-67 201-6 
| be 7 Na eS Fe oat) BR a ATENEO co 82,323,314 3°40 234, 422-591 24-63 201-2 


1Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but a small amount of 


provincial notes, amounting to $27,687 in 1927, is included. 
2Yearly average. 3Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 


4Includes nickel coinage. 


See footnote on p, 857. 
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2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking quite the chief function of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the bank’s 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas, and in various cases in the Maritime Provinces 
were preferred to those issued by the provincial governments. 

The lack of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of British 
éapital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with the French. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year under similar 
articles of association the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three Lower 
Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the Bank 
of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established 
at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New 
Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking 
Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a 
regular charter in 1832. All of these earlier banks made note issue their main business. 

The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merch- 
ants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank in 1871, 
the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank of Ottawa 
in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 

The Canadian Banking System.!—A brief résumé of the Canadian banking 
system must emphasize its growth, from the beginning closely related to the Montreal 
produce and export trade, its development of the branch bank system in order to 
meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement, its adaptation to the 
requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, and the consolidation during 
later years of the features which tended towards its early success. The development 
of a stable system has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about the 
middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound 
principles and adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 

The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists today, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized as 
to banks, of which there are now 11’, rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 860. 2 Dec. 31, 1927. 
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A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association supervises clear- 
ing house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 

The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the medium 
of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 

Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In brief, 
they are as follows:— 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 

3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and unused deposits may 
be put to immediate productive use. 


Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, 
that no notes under $1 might be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of 1 p.e. 
upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double liability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. 


In 1871, the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of 
$500,000, the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redemp- 
tion by banks of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends 
until a reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock and the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
liability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 
lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 


The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881. The noteholder was now 
recognized as prior creditor and the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of this sum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of a bank’s cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 

At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the estab- 
lishment of the bank note circulation redemption fund, founded as a consequence of 


a. ee 
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the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should 
bear interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their 
redemption was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the bank 
note circulation redemption fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of the 
assets of the failed bank, was to be financed by contributions from the other banks pro 
rata to circulation. 

At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid-up capital. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October to January, during which banks 
were allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up 
capital and reserve or rest fund, this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate 
of 5p.c. perannum. In 1912 the period during which emergency circulation might 
be issued was extended to the six months from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against such 
deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of the 
war, the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole year 
in 1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their own notes instead 
of in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32), resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined in sec. 11, 
while provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings 
and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and special statements 
were given further attention and more complete returns were required from the 
banks, particularly in cases where operations other than banking were carried on 
(sec. 54). Detailed provisions were added regarding a shareholders’ audit of the 
affairs of the banks (sec. 56), while the personal liability of directors in case of 
distribution of profits in excess of legal limits was fixed by sec. 59. Regulations 
regarding loans were amended (sec. 76) and annual returns to the Minister regarding 
real and immovable property were required (sec. 79). Registration of security for 
loans was provided for (sec. 88a); monthly and special returns were to be made when 
called for by the Minister (sec. 112); certain loans were prohibited (sec. 146); and 
the punishment of directors and other bank officials making false statements of a 
bank’s position was provided for in sec. 153. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 10 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion 
of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually increasing percentage 
of liabilities to the public to total assets. 

48773 —55 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1927. 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Calendar Years. 


Capital 
Paid up. 


$ 


30,926,470 
30,507, 447 
30, 782, 637 
33,031, 249 
37,095,340 
45, 190, 085 
54, 690,561 
60,388, 340 
64,619,513 
66, 804, 398 
65,206, 009 
63, 682, 863 
62,737,276 
60,052, 117 
59,534,977 
59,799, 644 
61,390, 118 
61,579, 021 
61,711,566 
61, 662, 093 
60, 860, 561 
60,345, 035 
60,229, 752 
59,974, 902 
60, 700, 697 
61,626, 311 
62; 009, 346 
62,063,371 
61,800, 700 
62,043, 173 
62,027, 703 
62,571,920 
63, 726, 399 
65, 154,594 
67,035, 615 
69, 869, 670 
76,453, 125 
79,234,191 
82, 655, 828 
91,035, 604 
95,953, 732 
96, 147,526 
97,329, 333 
98,787, 929 
103, 009, 256 
112, 730, 943 
116, 297, 729 
114, 759, 807 
113, 982,741 
113, 175,353 
111, 637, 755 
110, 618, 504 
115,004, 960 
123,617, 120 
129, 096, 339 
125,456, 485 
124,373,293 
122,409,504 
118, 831,327 
116, 638, 254 
121, 666, 774 


ASGTE(GRMOSD) chemeeaas eee 
1868 


Reserve 
Fund. 


$ 
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18, 149, 193 
17,879,716 
17, 817, 693 
17,873,582 
18,529,911 
19, 766, 426 
21,127, 838 
22, 821,501 
24,511,709 
25, 837, 753 
27,041,235 
27, 273,500 
26,526, 632 
27, 087, 782 
27, 627,520 
28, 958, 989 
32,372,394 
36, 249, 145 
40,212,943 
47,761,536 
52,082,335 
56,474, 124 
64, 002, 266 
69, 806, 892 
72,041, 265 
75, 887, 695 
79,970,346 
88, 892, 256 
102, 090, 476 
109, 129, 393 
113, 130, 626 
113,020,310 
112, 989,541 
113,560, 997 
114, 041, 500 
121, 160,774 
128, 756, 690 
134, 104, 030 
129, 627, 270 
126, 441, 667 
123, 841, 666 
123, 108, 366 
125,441, 700 
130,320, 897 


Notes 


in 
Circulation. 


$ 


9,346, 081 
9,350, 646 
9,539,511 
15, 149,031 
20,914, 637 
25,296,454 
27,165,878 
27,904,963 
23,035, 039 
21,245,935 
20, 704, 338 
20,475,586 
19,486, 103 
22,529, 623 
28,516, 692 
33,582, 080 
33, 283, 302 
30,449, 410 
30, 720, 762 
31,030,499 
32,478,118 
32, 205, 259 
82, 207, 144 
32, 834, 511 
33,061, 042 
33, 788, 679 
33,811,925 
31, 166, 003 
30,807, 041 
31,456, 297 
34, 350, 118 
37,873, 934 
41,513,139 
46,574,780 
50, 601, 205 
55,412,598 
60, 244, 072 
61, 769, 888 
64, 025, 643 
70, 638, 870 
75, 784, 482 
71,401, 697 
73,943,119 
82, 120,303 
89, 982, 223 
100, 146, 541 
105, 265, 336 
104, 600, 185 
105, 137, 092 
126, 691, 913 
161,029, 606 
198, 645, 254 
218,919, 261 
228, 800,379 
194,621,710 
166, 466, 109 
170, 420, 792 
166, 136, 765 
165, 235, 168 
168, 885, 995 
172, 100, 763 


Total 
on 
Deposit. 


$ 


31,375,316 
33,653,594 
40,028,090 
48,763, 205 
56, 287,391 
61,481,452 
65,426, 042 
77,118, 754 
74, 642,446 
72,852, 686 
74,166, 287 
70, 856, 253 
73,151,425 
85,303, 814 
94,346,481 
110, 133, 124 
107, 648, 383 
102, 898, 228 
104, 014, 660 
111,449, 365 
112, 656, 985 
125, 136, 473 
134, 650, 732 
135,548, 704 
148,396, 968 
166, 668, 471 
174, 776, 722 
181,743, 890 
190, 916, 939 
193, 616, 049 
211,788,096 
236, 161,062 
266, 504,528 
305, 140, 242 
349,573, 3272 
390,370, 493 ? 
424,167, 1402 
470, 265, 744? 
531, 243,4762 
605, 968, 5132 
654, 839, 7112 
658, 367, 0152 
783, 298, 8802 
909, 964, 8392 
980, 433, 7882 
1,102,910, 3832 
1, 126, 871, 5232 
1,144, 210, 3632 
1,198, 340,3152 
1,418,035, 4292 
1, 643, 203, 0202 
1,912,395, 7802 
2,189, 428, 8852 
2,438,079, 7922 
2, 264, 586, 7362 
2,120,997, 0302 
2,107,606, 1112 
2,180,621, 7602 
2,221,160, 6112 
2,277,192, 0432 
2,415, 132, 2612 


Total 
Liabilities 


to 
the Public.? 


$ 


43,273,969 
45, 144, 854 
50, 940, 226 
65, 685, 870 
80, 250, 974 
90, 864, 688 
98, 982, 668 
116, 412,392 
104, 609, 356 
99,614,014 
99, 810, 731 
95, 538, 831 
96, 760, 113 
111, 838, 941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145, 938, 095 
137,493,917 
138, 762, 695 
146, 954, 260 
149, 704, 402 
163,990, 797 
173,029, 602 
173, 207,587 
187,332,325 
208, 062, 169 
217,195,975 
221,066,724 
229, 794,322 
232,338, 086 
252, 660, 708 
281,076, 656 
318, 624, 033 
356,394, 095 
420,003, 743 
466, 963, 829 
507,527,550 
554,014,076 
618, 678, 633 
713,790,553 
769, 026, 924 
762,077,184 
882, 598, 547 
1,019,177, 601 
1,097, 661,393 
1, 240, 124, 354 
1, 287,372,534 
1,309,944, 006 
1,353, 629, 123 
1,596, 905, 337 
1, 866, 228, 236 
2,184,359, 820 
2,495, 582,568 
2,784,068, 698 
2,556, 454, 190 
2,364, 822, 657 
2,374, 308,376 
2,438,771, 001 
2,532, 832, 064 
2,604, 601, 786 
2, 758,324,713 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments. / ; § 
2 Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 


3 Includes other liabilities to the public, 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 

calendar years 1867-1927—concluded. 
Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve ‘monthly returns. 
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‘Includes other assets. 


ASSETS. 
es Se a i i ee ee 
fees n empearees 
hon Municipal ete 
Dominion Dominion | Securities in Liabilities 
Notes ne Ganadstd to the 
Calendar Years.| (including eon 3 se ae Total Total Public 
aRemn Provincial Public 
eposits in Goverment Sccmities elac- Loans. Assets. to Total 
Central Gold | “% oie Assets. 
Reserves Securities. where than 
1913-1927). p in Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c 
- - - 53, 889, 703 78, 294, 670 55-27 
- - - 52,299, 050 79, 860, 976 56-53 
- - - 56, 433, 953 86, 283, 693 59-04 
- - - 66, 276, 961 103,197, 103 63-65 
- - - 84,799, 841 125, 273,631 64-06 
- - - 106, 744, 665 148, 862,445 61-04 
- - - 119, 274, 317 166, 056,595 56-60 
- - - 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
- - - 136, 029, 307 186, 255,330 56-17 
- - - 127, 621,577 183,499, 801 54-29 
- - - 125, 681, 658 181,019, 194 55-14 
~ - - 119, 682, 659 175, 450, 274 54-45 
- - - 113,485, 108 173,548, 490 55°75 
- - - 102, 166, 115 184, 276, 190 60-69 
- - - 116, 953,497 200.613, 875 | 63 +39 
- - - 140, 977,194 227,426, 835 65-86 
- - - 143, 944, 957 228,084, 650 63-98 
- - - 130,490, 053 219, 998, 642 62-50 
- - - 126, 827, 792 219, 147,080 63-32 
- - - 132, 833, 313 228,061, 872 64-44 
- - - 139, 753, 755 230, 393, 072 64-98 
- - - 141, 002,373 243,504, 164 67°35 
- - - 149, 958, 980 253, 789, 803 68-18 
- - - 153,301, 335 254, 546, 329 68-05 
- - - 171, 082, 677 269, 307, 032 69-56 
17,794, 201 - - 193,455, 883 291, 635, 251 71-34 
19,714, 648 - - 206, 623, 042 802,696, 715 71-75 
22,371,954 - - 204, 124,939 807,520,020 71-87 
22,992, 872 - - 2038, 730, 800 316, 536,510 72-50 
22,318, 627 - - 213,211,996 320, 937, 643 72-39 
24,178,151 - - 212,014, 635 341, 163,505 74-06 
25, 330, 564 - - 223, 806, 320 370,583,991 75-86 
26, 682,970 ~ - 251,467,076 412,504, 768 77-24 
29,047,382 - - 279, 279, 761 459,715, 065 77-52 
32,088,501 11, 331, 385 13,031,176 388, 299, 888 531, 829, 324 78-97 
35,478, 598 9, 804, 998 14, 487, 632 430, 662,670 585, 761, 109 79-72 
42,510,574 11, 186, 607 14, 896,472 472,019, 689 641, 543, 226 79-11 
50,307, 871 10, 705, 202 15, 560, 145 509, 011, 993 695,417, 756 79-67 
56, 590, 323 8, 833, 626 18, 820, 985 559,814, 918 767,490, 183 80-61 
61, 287,581 9,360, 614 20,460, 670 655, 869, 879 878,512,076 81-25 
70,550,520 9,546, 927 21,198, 817 709, 975, 274 945, 685, 708 81-32 
80, 654, 276 9,522,743 19, 788, 937 670,170, 833 941, 290, 619 80-96 
95,558,461 11, 653, 798 21, 707, 363 762,195,546 |1,067,007, 534 82-72 
104, 735, 626 14, 741, 621 21, 696, 987 870,100,890 }1, 211,452,351 84-13 
120, 146, 690 10, 637,580 22,848,170 926,909,616 |1,303, 131,260 84-23 
132, 853, 405 9,388, 968 22,586,119 |1,061,843,991 |1,470,065,478 84-36 
141, 872, 884 9,995, 237 23,183,162 |1, 111,993,263 |1,530,093, 671 84-14 
165, 845, 957 11, 697, 603 22,707,738 |1, 101,880,924 |1,555, 676, 395 84-20 
208, 438, 854 12, 814, 898 31,553,091 1,066,252, 854 |1,596, 424, 643 84-75 
230, 118, 831 29,717,007 117,902, 686 -|1, 135, 866,531 |1, 839, 286, 709 86-82 
265, 389, 567 131,078, 854 183, 341,125 |1, 219,161,252 |2,111,559,555 88-38 
351,762, 841 162, 821, 026 252,936,568 |1,339, 660,669 |2,432, 331,418 89-81 
370,775, 723 214, 621, 625 256,270,715 |1,552,971,202 |2,754,568, 118 90-60 
367, 165,054 120, 356, 255 210, 826,991 |1,935,449, 637 |3,064, 133, 843 90-86 
335, 081,032 166, 688, 146 156,552,503 |1, 781,184,115 |2, 841,782,079 89-96 
305, 522,425 198, 826,031 90,131,491 |1,643,643,443 |2, 638,776,483 89-62 
291,999, 879 242, 292,315 112, 642,627 |1,606, 932,483 |2, 643,773,986 92-16 
266, 961, 330 314,099,097 135,597,860 |1,546, 792,080 |2, 701,427,011 90-28 
259, 714, 043 358, 344, 887 147,563,292 |1,562,017,009 |2,789, 619,061 90-80 
252, 754, 268 343,595,936 127,765,375 |1, 682,379,658 |2,864,019, 213 90-94 
252, 188, 447 324, 580,796 133,314,843 |1,839,905,273 |3,029, 680,616 91-04 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1924 to 1927, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 


Minister of Finance. 


11.—Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1924-1927. 


Norn.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Quick Assets— 


Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 


Total Other Liquid Assets........ 


ther Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 
PIMA Canad sy ween aa. cate « aoe Ose. 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ 
Loans to Provincial Governments........... 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 
Schoolidistrictssesr cede saints 
Oiverdue Gets ca ates ee ee eee 
Real estate other than bank premises....... 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............. 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 
Gredit-as per GONUEaR + .emas thea ieee 
Other assets not included under the foregoing 
HOAs iS. Wa ee Nae oe a eee ee nineroe 


Total '@ther*Assets.n--seeate ces 
Grand Total Assets...........:.:.00:.0008 


1Not available prior to 1924. 


181,705, 220 


225,461,687 


250,080,998 


Assets. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 
Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 85,296,966 61, 739, 609 64,930, 816 72,825, 694 
DOMINION NOLES raase took eee ear es «fs 150,446,230] 140,505,501) 124,510,953) 114,850,338 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 
OLNOCO CILGULATION. one ofertas este ariel teats 6,347,378 6,026,917 5,790,572 5,861, 646 
Deposit in central gold reserves............. 57, 281,700 57,468,933 63,339,499 64,512,415 
Notesorotmeripanksen ese eiieniekre seen 14,885,399 15,055,772 14,954,097 15, 846,532 
United States and other foreign currencies!.. 26,896,899 27,766,337 24,767,533 22,757,460 
G@heques:of other bankse..a0aie seein 108,568,475 121,671,912 107, 968, 362 126, 422,960 
Deposits made with and balances due from 
other banks! 1n ‘Canadas |.2 4... saraeataeee 4,679,352 5,101,136 4,727,124 5,193,750 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
Inthe mitedeoned OM. ceherusenaamtneer st: 7,819, 605 8,583,316 11,520,189 9,790,411 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
Rene dor # ang Go ncaa ere eer ete eee 66,701,920 59,921,935 59,261, 609 61,798,595 
Total Quick Assets vise con «cies 502,027,025 508,841,368 481,743,754 499, 854, 201 
Cther Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial Goy- 
ePNMent SCULLULCS. cence Aten mien et 314,099, 097 358,344,887, 343,595,936 324,580,796 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
thant Canadian ascctomets cle heise epoca 135,597,860) 147,563,292) 127,765,375) 183,314,843 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
SEOCIS cola win Serine Sere tl Cee NEN ator 52,864,890 59,597,468 61,455, 745 63,075, 762 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 
Pondsii loons cise cares hd elo eons oe oe 109,035,615 120,086, 639 140, 230, 894 185,652,795 


268,536,339 


793,302, 682 


911,053,973 


923,128,948 


975,160,535 


979,153,750 


962,845, 185 


934,022,544 


1,024,272,671 


181,651,237! 220,098,549) 261,415,615) 269,337,398 
13,467,969 18,234,969 18,084, 219 15,801,827 
68, 954,363 64,410,578 69,008,011 67,603,817 
12,813,926 10,879,402 9,537,377 8,700,427 

7,579,417 8,620,949 8,300, 000 7,705,627 
3,745,652 4,464,047 5,594,014 6,257,770 
71,871,773 73,085,749 70,551,138 70,499, 930 
55, 659, 929 62,541,017 73,171,325 75,083,687 
11,199,288 9,543,275 9,462,273 9,402, 726 

1, 406,097,304] 1,374, 723,720] 1,459, 146,511] 1,554,665, 880 
2,701,427, 011| 2,789, 619,061] 2,864,019, 213| 3,029, 680, 616 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1924-1927. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 


Liabilities to the Public— 


Notes'in-cireulation: i. << cass aedecoes<! 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 
POSE Sy SP Ie Oe Eee eee ee ans 


Balances due to Provincial Governments.... 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 
“GE NTETG aR ok Sener Bae ears rae ea 
Deposits by the public payable after notice 
or on a fixed day in Canada............... 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada,......... 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 
BANKS AD AANA ace caine. ls saeteayaa ook de 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 
EEREANTLOR ACIDE OMA nic ysroeictorimseneiee 
Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
Rano aen” Ae ee et Pe Tle, f 
Balsa yablos. ee eee... aee ses Lee. 
Acceptances under letters of credit. 
arab Hee not included under foregoing 
ESE Wis Pe Nee ice Nae enna ie 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 


BEVIN D006 001s es Ses ee oe oe 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 


Total Liabilities to Shareholders.... 


Grand Total Liabilities..................... 


166,136,765 


53,862,784 
23,415,875 
34,760,335 
511, 218, 736 


1,198, 246,414 
332,533,491 


12,887,711 
5,758, 400 
31,631,012 
8,971, 846 
55,659, 929 
27,103,578 


2,438,771, 001 


122,409, 504 
123,841,666 


165, 235,168 


34,510,533 
16,470,833 
23,823, 256 
531,180,578 


1, 269,542,584 
362, 103, 660 


12,173,493 
7,438,125 
33,268,477 
11, 236,765 
62,541,017 


3,367,575 


2,532, 832,064 


118,831,327 
123,108,366 


246,251,170! 241,939,693 


2,685, 022,171 


2,774,771, 757 


168, 885,995 


31,294,876 
14,679,166 
21,615,975 
553,322,935 


1,340, 559,021 
330,399, 153 


11,508,311 
6,444, 964 
38, 065, 329 
11,072,863 
73,171,325 
3,581,873 


172,100,763 


45,418,748 
19, 204, 167 
25,573,744 
596,069, 007 


1,399,062, 201 
349,008,560 


12,487,069 
6,723,874 
44,760,541 
8,720,888 
75 , 083 , 687 
4,111,464 


25604, 601,786) 2,758,324, 713 


116, 638, 254 
125,441, 700 


242,079,121 


121,666, 774 
130,320,897 


251,987,671 


2,846, 680,907| 3,010,312, 384 
| 


In Tables 13 and 14 will be found statistics showing the position of the 


individual chartered banks on December 31, 1927. 


13.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1927. 


ees 

old and 

Chartered Banks. Subsidiary 

Coin. 
$ 

Bank: of Montreal. «oo snc0s0 30,683,977 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 8,969,927 
Banks Of POTOntOs vic occ are se +0 358, 856 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 176,549 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 10, 209, 694 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 21,571,548 
WOOATINION ANIC 5 ciel dis ooo ve 2,167,598 
Standard Bank of Canada...... 503,547 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 864,958 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 991,086 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 21,294 


Dominion 
Notes. 


$ 


62,283,904 
19,626,471 
5,593,320 

270,600 
12,754, 644 
16,331,554 


Deposit in 
Central 
Gold 
Reserves. 


$ 


20,500, 000 
6,500, 060 
4,880,866 


11,500,000 
15,000,000 
1,900, 000 
2,300,000 
8,000, 000 
3,264,466 

200, 000 


Due 
from other 
Banks. 


$ 


53,421, 825 
15,355,506 
10,893,671 
5,445,214 
42,112,356 
64,052,210 
12,778,109 
6,981,717 
10,504, 210 
11,162,031 
2,290,434 


Securities. 


$ 


124,819,058 
51,446,294 
23,855,035 
11,315,997 


92,777,946 
130, 844, 094 
21,549,733 
17,043,001 
31,756,890 
22,777,398 

1,258,742 


76,519, 034 


138, 803, 816 


74, 045,332 


234,997, 283 


529,444,178 
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13.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1927—concluded. 


Loans and Discounts. 


Chartered Banks. Call Current Call and Total 
Loans Loans Current Loans Assets.1 
in in outside 
Canada. Canada. of Canada. 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank or Montreal: Stcoscestceste so oseciteeconae 35,320,606 | 284,111,165 | 204,954,805 850,046,744 
Bank of Nova Scotiacss.ec cetera cence es 27,457,071 82,369,973 34,252,478 262,024, 787 
Bank: of{Loronto ss ctcaninerces terete eos es ue 17,488,487 61,686,361 - 131,488, 757 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 11,222,131 19,172,706 - 51,061,003 
Canadian Bank of Commerce...............+- 30,096,820 | 229,594,024 70,192,416 535,437,777 
Royal Bank of' Canadas... 0... cen ccces css ee 60,028,558 | 233,171,325 234, 852,132 862,645,719 
Dominion Bank.......04.0+- + crn 15,688, 105 59,235,616 7,315,195 141,482,753 
Standard Bank of Canada...... 15,325,308 53,4381, 146 - 104,976,985 
Banque Canadienne Nationale... . 12,664, 786 71, 159, 093 1,325,220 147, 787,136 
Imperial Bank of Canada.............00+: 16,677,825 66,547,909 2,300,000 137,965,079 
Weyburn Security Bank.............eccsseee- - 2,065,263 100,000 6,744,565 
Totalgciosccw eit ose o co eeuiee 241,964,697 |1,162,544,551 | 555,292,246 | 3,231,658,305 


1Includes other assets. 


14.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dee. 31, 1927. 


- Toes to 
: otes ominion 
Chartered Banks. aon Reserves. in and to 
P P): Circulation. | Provincial 
Governments. 
$ $ $ $ 
Bankiof: Montreal sc c.sccncsmewsiecseaucoateens 29,916,700 30,916, 700 45,181,461 31,413,042 
Bank GiNOVa SCOUUAe esas cette palette cc 10,000,000 20,000,000 15,190,166 3,522,436 
Bankiol: Lorontorgccsscaetass ca see aa es oa 5,000,000 7,000,000 8,712,528 3,240,939 
Banaue Provinciale du Canada............... 4,000,000 1,500,000 4,417,028 1,397,241 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..............++: 20,000,000 26,000, 000 28,167, 722 13,236, 255 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. eG ae 30,000,000 30,000,000 42,143,133 28,854,546 
Dominion’ Banke yw ces serene eee eee 6,000,000 8,000,000 7,844,817 2,354,325 
Standard Bank of'Canada. ...0.<.00<-6 seuss 4,823,400 2,900,000 6,912, 490 5,725,927 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................ 5,500,000 5,500,000 13,305,899 2,207,181 
Imperial BankiofiCanada snes eeccee cae en 7,000,000 7,500,000 10,161, 265 2,817,264 
WeyburnSecurity Bank... o-.-cc..-scceese cree: 524,560 250,000 710,545 207,666 
POtal eran Meee cosaeun aes 122,764,660 133,566,700) 182,742,049 94,976,822 
Deposits. 
| ihe, | Total 
Chartered Banks. Demand Notice Outside Bank Liabilities. 
in in of e 
Canada. Canada Canada. 
$ $ $ $C, $ 

Bank of Montreal....c. 2.5%... 186,420,614 | 394,319,686 | 100,649,250 13,973,589 847,585,439 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 37, 821,298 128,443,001 33, 711,833 3,998,678 261,257,773 
Bankionlorontomee heehee. sn 36,444,650 62,763,087 - 4,042,055 130, 285, 730 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 5,685,420 33,560,198 = 71,915 50,708, 880 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 127,898,346 | 239,728,835 48,127,577 20,516,241 532,786,462 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 169,086,389 | 297,789,925 | 187,594,335 81,708,714 860,035,678 
DommionyBank: wen ae nena 34,311, 164 69,217,182 2,874,246 5,124,804 141,362,229 
Standard Bank of Canada...... 24,248,031 53,807,979 - 4,516,357 103, 400, 023 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 25,960,952 91,522,129 1,468,547 704,480 147,013,849 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 84, 623,933 70,403,831 - 2,504,687 135,883, 888 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 1,980, 609 2,972,687 - 18,951 6, 705, 783 
Total uectosccsacts 684,431,406 |1,444,528,540 | 374,425,788 87,180,473 | 3,217,025, 734 


1Jncludes other liabilities. 
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Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—<As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


Bank deposits, the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan, are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business done 
at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable after notice or on a 
fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the granting of 
loans. 

Tables 15 and 16, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1923 to 1927. 


15.— Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1923-1927. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public of 
Canada— 
Payable on demand.......... 523,170,930} 511,218,736] 531,180,578} 553,322,935) 596,069,007 
Payable after notice or on a 
Hib Cols Cy Rae eS ae gee 1,197,277,065| 1,198, 246,414] 1,269,542,584| 1,340,559,021| 1,399,062,201 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Canada ee ee eee ee 302,265,063} 332,533,491] 362,103,660} 330,399,153) 349,008,560 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 84,893,053 88,623,119 58,333,789 52,910, 934 70,992, 492 
Total Deposits........ 2,107,606,111) 2,130,621, 760) 2,221,160,611) 2,277,192, 043) 2,415,132, 261 


16.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1923-1927. 


Norz,—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
hs 
$ $ | $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada......... 98,874,726] 109,035,615} 120,086,689) 140,280,899] 185,652,795 
Call and short loans elsewhere aa 
fhanin Cansda.2on. ote. 198,047,516] 181,705,220) 225,461,687} 250,080,998} 268,536,339 
Current loans in Canadal.......| 1,125,813,594| 1,048,118,113 967,255,763] 1,003,030,550] 1,091,876, 489 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
RORNALIS oes See ee 5 161,594,278 181,651,237 220,098,549 261,415,615 269,337,398 
Loans to governments.......... 13, 158, 705 13,467,969 18, 234,969 18,084,219 15,801,827 
Mrerdue Cet: siec. 5650.6 oes 9,443, 664 12,813,926 10,879, 402 9,537,377 8,700,427 
Total Loans.......... 1, 606,932,483) 1,546,792,080| 1,562,017,009| 1,682,379, 658) 1,839,905, 275 


‘[ncludes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or general liabilities of a 
bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds it 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. ‘The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are:—(1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favourite call loan market); and (8) readily marketable securities. 


These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 17. 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


17.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1927. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


In Table 18 the ratio 


Cash Due from 
Call and 
Specie Banks short loans 
Years. and Banks elsewhere elsewhere 
Dominion in the than in Total than in 
Notes. United Canada and Dear Canada. 
Kingdom. United 
Kingdom, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LES VIR IS RAE or aS oR Be a ae 17, 794,201 2,058,538 20, 728, 669 22,787,207 - 

RoE as eeeee cao Sutin ae a ARIE 19,714, 648 2,651,533 17,318,101 19,969, 634 = 

Ae ees, 5 mania Enea emo tee 22,371,954 3,439,354 18,904,416 22,343,770 - 

1 Eo ELE ean ence POUR IRN Sev REINRTy Risen 22,992,872 4,915,458 23,183,161 28,098,619 - 

22,318,627 7,147,788 17,207,798 24,355,586 = 

25,178,151 11, 149, 487 22,060,471 33,209, 908 

25, 330, 564 11,078,459 21,849,137 32,927,596 oS 

26,682,970 11, 872,548 24,136,270 36,008,818 - 
29,047,382 6,972,195 15,443,217 22,415,412 28, 228, 4691 
32,088,501 5,598,939 12,811,524 18,410,463 40,020, 238 
35,478, 598 6,598,159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162,659 
42,510,574 5,638, 954 14,192,232 19,831,186 38,025, 662 
50,307,871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
56, 590, 323 9,960,566 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
61,287,581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25,679,098 59,363,639 
70,550,520 6,027,157 15,363, 728 21,390,885 52,907,513 
80,654,276 9,828,186 30,822,761 40,650, 947 60, 764,075 
g 95,558,461 10,311,864 31,779,144 42,091,008 119, 728,263 
LO1O elactaracrrtre mihi svekuahiny eer 104, 735, 696 18,892,833 28,301, 602 47,194,435 112,777,580 
LOUIE nice tetacab ates @alerscc ake mers 120, 146, 690 21,122,092 29,695,985 56,818,077 91,097, 704 
MOTD ey iste ean eh A aE ow rate: 132,853, 405 21,338,926 28,894,103 50,233,029 105,718,070 
OS eee are acrapice ttre aero ey cers 135, 267, 623 13,329, 642 28, 238,329 41,567,971 98,602,615 
Oa state tenner ave tiation’: 159,775, 124 12, 230,533 36,932,958 49,163,491 112,438, 696 
DOV OE tare. Ai aso cite aunts 200,113,021 20,824, 559 43,781,939 64,606, 498 118,896, 692 
ASL G Seen ae roars erin sre mares 207, 797,164 24,025,192 72,923, 228 96,948, 420 164,786,760 
OL eee Bie NET oie teh arsine eee 210,475, 400 17,885,648 53,021,952 70,907, 600 157,430, 643 
TOUS he Ee airs eee eee atecres 256, 656, 174 10,973, 606 47,419,961 58,393,567 162,233,308 
LOO eclaic eee aye cee enetercts 257,429,889 12,359,426 50, 904, 693 63,264,119 163, 227, 204 
O20 ei a teins, CRD OR id ote 259, 462,332 17, 669, 923 62,100, 182 79,770,105 200, 098,050 
ODA Bea saps Ars tas SE Oru 255,474,332 12,857,830 60,885,266 73,745,346 172,137,325 
LOD 2. ne Seve omer ae Pa ato 251,169, 892 10,309, 844 87,972,048 98,279,642 178, 457,564 
1928 eee Sa ee PEI ch bcs cits 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358,289 62,448,759 198,047,516 
TODS ey aries, BRU Ric svapcient 235, 743, 196 7,819,605 66,701,920 74,521,525 181, 705,220 
I ee See ees A ee pero ae 230,011, 447 8,583,316 59,921,935 68,505, 251 225,461,687 
1926 rks. bes ee re Bae. Be 214, 182,302 11,520,189 59,261, 609 70,781,798 250,080, 998 
AK Vy ere ee ere ncacht ERP Y ERAN hos 210,433, 492 9,790,411 61,793,595 71,584,006 268, 536,339 


1A verage of six months, July to December, 1900. 
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17.—Bank Reserves with Liabilities, 1892-1927—concluded. 
Norn.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
Securities. 
: nie Canadian Total see 
Years. aSome is eae Raaay Reserves. Liabilities.1 
Provincial Foreign and th Total. 
Government Colonial, B a 
Securities. | other than once. 
Canadian. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PEG e en »3, 173,714 7,709,634 | 7,060,065 17,943,413 58,524,821 200,590,342 
Bee ee ee 3,221,220 9,223,577 5,919,928 18,364, 728 58,049,016 209,917,600 
jt ces 3,152,962 10,634, 982 7,893,695 21,681,639 66,397,363 214,163,371 
1895. 2,792,147 9,423,850 9,566,175 21,782,172 72,873,663 222,531,570 
ROG 2. See os: 2,802,821 9,310,414 11,505, 439 23,618,674 70,292,887 225,090,083 
LL Ee Seer st 3,049,525 12,559,340 13,728,645 29,337,510 87,725,569 244,627,721 
Dees 7 Areal 4,898,081 16,529,414 17,241,967 38,669,462 96,927,622 271,451,376 
Lbs hes ea ae 4,952,525 16,622,875 15,023,469 36,598, 869 99,290,657 307,537,587 
TOONS SEA. ose oe 8,163,571 14,364,547 19,561,005 42,089,123 121,780,386 344,672,898 
FOOTY toate Sarees 11,331,385 13,031,176 30, 440, 258 54,802,819 145,322,021 405,915,468 
DLS UY, at 9,804,998 14, 487, 633 34, 859,390 59,152,021 160,911, 236 451,052,607 
POOS BEE + sees 11,186,607 14, 896,472 87,800,893 63,883,972 164,251,394 489, 439,303 
itt ee 10, 705, 202 15,560,146 38,779,477 65,044, 825 180,905,675 534,147,781 
FOOD MS e 2c She: 8,833,627 18, 820,985 39,974,520 67,629, 132 204,834,909 595,027, 264 
POUCA 95... ss. 9,360,614 20,460, 625 41,125,898 70, 947,137 217,277,455 684, 185,650 
TOOT ee tee, 9,546,760 21,198,817 41,239,589 71,985,166 | 216,834,084 737, 505,039 
TOOGS Hs, oes. 9,522,748 19, 788,937 42,651,006 71,962,686 | 254,031,984 726,443,676 
POOO cee ok. Sours. 11,653, 798 21,707,363 50, 783, 614 84,144,775 341,522,507 844,098,072 
DAEs are ee 14, 741,621 21,696,987 56,194, 734 92,633,342 357,341, 603 974,731,187 
LA Ly bois le Se 10,637,580 22,848,170 60,909, 240 94,394,990 356,457,461 | 1,044, 712,367 
TOLD Aarts oct a). 9,388,968 22,586,119 64, 080, 763 96,055,850 384,860,354 | 1,178,577, 787 
DONS wieleys ats ace 9,995,237 23,183,161 70,713,075 103,891,473 879,329,682 | 1,222, 752,292 
NCS Ae Seen er raeye 11,697,603 22,707,738 68,636,267 103,041, 608 424,418,919 | 1,251,372,615 
Oa eee ee 12,814, 898 31,553,091 74,020,538 118,388,527 502,004,738 | 1,298,018,989 
LOLG SR eats care 29,717,007 117,902,686 68,386, 482 216,006,175 685,538,519 | 1,520,438, 686 
TAIN 1 Aare oe Aeon 131,078,854 183,341,125 58,958, 908 373,378,887 | 812,192,530 | 1,771,264, 882 
GES eer ia isos ich oe 162,821,026 252,936,568 56,103,418 471,861,012 949,144,061 | 2,071,307, 749 
ICM Ne a ae 214, 621,625 256,270,715 54,429,301 525,321,641 |1,009, 242,853 | 2,363,044, 215 
DODO, ee ei 120,356,255 210, 826,991 48,031,228 379,214,474 918,544,961 | 2,608,151, 194 
1 ge 166,688,146 156,552,503 45,728,878 | 368,969,527 870,324,280 | 2,393, 459,361 
WO sora a os ores S « 198,826,031 90,131,491 43,208,758 | 382,166,280 | 860,073,353 | 2,219,372,799 
Ae eee 242,292,315 112, 642,627 46,857,264 401,792, 206 896,789,994 | 2,222,479,569 
(COL SR Se eae 314,699,097 135,597,860 52,864, 890 502,561,847 994,531,788 | 2,314, 701,740 
1025s. oe, 358, 344, 887 147, 568, 292 59,597,468 565,505,647 |1,089,484,032 | 2,396, 104,380 
SO eae Sa 348, 595,936 127,765,375 61,455,745 | 532,817,056 |1,067,862,154 | 2,481,678, 160 
Mai etic een 324,580, 796 133,314, 848 63,075, 762 520,971,402 |1,071,525,289 | 2,616,056,053 


1Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 
the items “notes of other banks’’, ‘‘“cheques on other banks’’, ‘loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 
including bills rediscounted’’, which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced 
by credits within the system. 
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18.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1892-1927.1 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 


Call and short 
Cash due from 
Years. Cash on hand. ores eae baa ee Securities. Ree 
Oar ein Canadas 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. 
a [elk 9) nes [Manet A 
9-4 9-5 = . . 
10-4 10-4 - 10-1 30-9 
10-4 12-6 - 9-8 32-8 
9-9 10°8 - 10-5 31-2 
10-3 13-6 - 11-9 35-8 
9-3 12-1 - 14-2 35-6 
8-7 11-7 - 11-8 32-2 
8-4 6-5 - 12-2 27-1 
8-0 4-5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
8-9 4-0 7-7 13-0 33-6 
9-4 4-5 7-7 12-1 33-7 
9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34°3 
Pletal agi pote eo: 
9-5 2-9 2 : . 
T90B Ae RR Fae bt eorwiamestetoe ede 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34°8 
1909) wre oecomie te cate a die Atearaaretens 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
AQUOS Reet sos aceicraseencraner 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
LOTUS Res. cee dete nice ee aetteie ate 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
LOUD. Joe Seveasrven tions Settee ans 11-3 4:3 8-9 8-1 32:5 
NOS. iia trers va ooicie es (aceterevave ts ster 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
OTe Ereaeightals-acineree ameter cits 12-8 3-9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
AQIS ces ne sear armen se onceton: 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
LOUG ava Rc eerie ssa gro srotaret steve waters 86a 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
IGG Been cine sire ones eee 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
TOUS Sooke iecsio.ore b.ale, cloielotet ale afore. ote 12-4 2°8 7-8 22-8 45-8 
ONG AAs JER a cidinvafonte oe abate 10-9 2-7 6-9 22+2 42-7 
Yd De SGae ona UPAGHHE Con arcu AGE 9-9 3-1 7:7 14-5 35-2 
TOI ore retain! atetctou aislerars ote lasasoimrexoors 10:7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
1020. So towerones cite bpeicienins ous 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
O28 Sieraterene cata qroretnteeioterele eters, Ae 10-6 2:8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
LODE i ite. sisising. Sahota severe eae 10-2 3-2 7-9 a pre 
9-6 2°9 9-4 23-6 : 
8-6 2°8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
8-0 2-7 10-3 19-9 40-9 


1See Table 17 for actual amounts. 


Chartered Banks in Canada.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891 and 384 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 11 in December, 1927. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, 
which shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 19, 
which compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, 
showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 3,870 at Dec. 31, 1927, besides 
191 branches in other countries. Table 20 gives the number of branches of the 
various banks, by provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1927, while Table 21 contains the statistics 
of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of 
Canadian banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which 
has proceeded very rapidly in recent years. 
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19.—Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1916, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


Provinces. 1868. | 1902. | 1905. | 1916.1] 1924.1 | 1925.1] 1926.1] 1927.1 

Prince Edward Island............. 9 10 17 33 31 28 28 
INGVASSCOUE De cme. eee ascccecees 89 101 111 141 140 134 138 
DT OR SEUNG WIGEs 2 oa)<,s,nmae.ce couse 4 35 49 82 124 108 101 103 
QeeboGeen, ats Sake sore se tee 12 137 196 784 1,138 1,100 1,072 1,105 
ORT RTIOINI ea ardacicte eickenl. incon ewes 100 349 549 1,154 1,401 1,338 1,326 1,357 
WEEHIDO Marmite oat lotoat. a ttiene - 52 95 200 249 233 224 227 
DASKAtCROWEN oe cocs sale cate ee - 30 87 413 452 426 427 436 
CALF gS eg Re a ee raga = - - 247 299 274 269 280 
Berti COLUM DIA ceciserevere ciscsversss.s 0+. 2 46 55 187 200 187 186 193 
KOMP ee orn cette oe idns on: - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 
MOtalee ee oe cee eo. 123 747 | 1,145 | 3,198 | 4,040 | 3,840 | 3,770 3,870 


includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them, 


20.—Number and Location of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks, as at 
Dec. 31, 1927. 


New 
Chartered Banks. sie Pee nae Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
Bank.of Montreal. cncite ruse cers aeons 1 14 14 124 241 37 
iBankiot NOya Scotia.we. cofesscees. cone. 9 42 38 21 138 8 
a OF LOTONtO. sess onatee eer - = - 12 97 ll 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 4 - 20 273 27 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 7 21 6 84 185 49 
Roys! Bank of Canada......05......066% 7 61 23 77 267 78 
Woniimon Banke coe e eset ee ani ~ - 1 6 92 11 
Standard Bank of Canada............... - - 1 1 173 9 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - - 502 28 16 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... ~ - - 109 8 
Weyburn Security Bank................. - - - - - - 
Totale. even tease. 28 138 103 1,105 1,357 227 
| 
Chartered Banks. Gaskets iM list es COthors | sae 
chewan. she bia ia ukon. | Countries. ¥ 
BHU Ol MOntTOa.. crc ase cece neers anhe to 63 65 45 1 18 623 
SHUIOn NOVA COVA 6h ras cas dois decrees 17 9 5 - 401 327 
PIR LOTORLOL 2 pias dae weer crete 38 13 7 ~ - 178 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - ~ - = = 324 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 88 56 64 2 14 576 
Boye) bank OF Canada, vicenccsew mace ae 142 TE 54 - 116 902 
PASO M AT icon bese cetera rama ere 5 6 2 - 2 125 
Standard Bank of Canada............... 20 21 1 - - 226 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 7 if - - 1 561 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 26 26 15 - - 189 
Weyburn Security Bank................. 30 - = - = 30 
SORA esc rere air bree oe 436 280 193 3 191 4,061 


1Includes one sub-agency. 
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21._Number of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks in other Countries, with 
their Location, Dec. 3), 1927. 


Banks and Location. Branches. Banks and Location, Branches. 
The Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
Newioundlandsiiaoaeenn eee 5 Newfoundland 2x. saree cee etree eee 2 
meland Me hate cc ee oe eee 2 iBarbadOseas ts ence lee woe ree nteee ae 1 
TANCE. Seas acto cae Mae OO eee 1 Brazil. $88) sts stocsscenrcnsancly Ace ae 1 
Wnitedi States. s.cccvsscscaadeos Stee 3 (Gulia ste eae tha aoe eee 1 
IMGxICOL Asean ete ciao tees 7 Great Britains pees een eee eee I 
Jama Ga Fs.) saaat, varetoct noes renee ace i 
MGXICO Fi sroins cor beeeins, 4 bisale ae eee ieee SS 1 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— St) Pierre et: Miquelon. ssc amen ce 1 
Wewiloundland cere ect erie aoe 12 "Trini dad Con’ i c8 atic ita teaisietaime en ere 1 
J ALOE CAL erate teen ree 111 UnitediStatessnccccs eects cacmieeructelhr 4 
Cuban morn nec eee ae 8 
Dominican Republic...............- 3 |The Royal Bank of Canada— 
Porto RIGO: Bess aimee neces Ramee ests 2 Newfoundland! s6n.dcurcerientee tem 5 
Wnited! States. 7..m.-¢2 sac sen eee 3 @ab as atc: Gavan re foe oe nok eer ee 55 
nglan din fc...csnberer teers oe 1 Por touRiCO)ec seis oan once eee 3 
British West, Indies©.4-acsseeemtene 12 
EV ai Git ts ctoseccanine ne he cae ence et 3 
Dominican Republic!s, . since .ceaes eee 6 
Dominion Bank— Martinique .cccceie enc Sek os seen oe 1 
Crea teonitalneee pee ernie ieee nies ‘Ie Csuadelowpelscenis-an tere pce 2 
United States: ccsnassauc.c see. 1 Central and South America........... 25 
Spaniel a eee 1 
. GrearBritai si ieee ene rere 1 
Banque Canadienne Nationale— United Statess..s.cstemee i cere ee 1 
PAN COs a ostcciceeeela ns ini e evict eis. ee 1 YSN Ce Re Nasi onc we 1 


1 Includes one sub-agency. 


Clearing House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 


1923 to 1927 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. 


These 


figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


22.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada for 
the calendar years 1923-1927. 


Clearing Houses. 


1923. 


Caleary. cb eco eens te 
(Chatham se see cer wee ae 
Edmonton 


IGINTS On Me een ee mtr 
Gt Chener,.cee te one ee ae 


London 


Ottawa anes ertr a: 
Weterboroughe ca eek eorTee 
Prince Alberts ocean 


Regina 


$ 
30,970, 260 
52,924,931 
272,438, 886 


217,371,339 
49,754, 115 
152, 328, 563 
301,554, 611 
34, 886, 561 
51, 889, 983 
31,976, 083 
151, 868, 946 
17, 688, 504 
50, 243,509 
5,493, 105,775 
63,910, 782 
29,251,758 
353, 699, 360 
39,376, 920 
18,010,599 
303, 116,299 
190, 195, 987 
141,395, 039 


89, 106, 604 
43, 320, 228 
5,591,568, 205 
750, 693, 482 
105, 229, 802 
176, 443, 115 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927 

$ $ $ $ 
29,796,999 31, 805, 295 31, 005, 956 31, 888, 238 
46, 050, 667 50,714, 484 55, 117,564 63, 699,310 
343,415,332} 355,320,700) 393,910,637) 436,380,347 
29, 916, 684 30, 170, 495 35,577, 758 40, 639,402 
220,329,390} 239,350, 281 259,611,167} 286,632, 841 
48, 122,905 43,110,272 48, 102, 058 51,979,079 
148, 486, 237 153, 908, 814 150,800,486} 160,582,907 
255,781,872} 250,224,656) 268,402,609} 296,401,045 
35, 733,539 36,429, 859 38, 293, 485 43, 841, 462 
48, 875, 860 49,231,111 51, 757, 833 60,999,516 
27,718,555 28,410,029 29,565,725 31, 865,310 
140,877,832] 136,640,609) 142,856,910) 167,784,864 
16,463, 676 15,359, 364 15,462, 821 18,017,757 
41,537,923 41, 258, 871 44, 207, 861 45,999, 129 
5, 353,492,000] 5,143,250, 794) 5, 646,347,421) 6,771,872, 658 
58,471, 697 61, 186, 405 64, 190, 200 69, 893,412 
30, 816, 486 33, 049, 660 39, 253, 105 41,565,489 
332,140,501] 328,862,264] 338,607,358} 374,560,769 
40, 621, 725 40, 564,340 41, 685, 282 46, 265, 622 
16,572, 708|- 17,347,717 20,193,963 21,205,563 
291,476,519)  296,868,697| 319,659,403] 349,324, 254 
179,302,867) 225,429,504) 241,153,813) 259,731,291 
133, 734, 811 131,306, 092 136,226,527) 134,755,457 
= - 32,039, 147 35, 507, 682 
83, 355, 957 91,330,856} 103,237,691 111,929,059 
41,432,014 42,169, 656 44, 259, 486 47,348, 680 
5, 255,433,826] 4,914, 651,845) 5,196,428, 183] 6,484, 986, 731 
803,051,359] 807,197,610} 888,704,118) 924,784,859 
108, 146, 581 101, 269, 481 110, 885, 953 119, 552,545 
164,187,469} 172,716,001 219,129,742} 243,913,678 


2,528, 311,969] 2, 682,695,199) 2,892,376, 615) 2,708,415, 756 


2,794, 528, 267 


17,332, 632, 215/17, 008, 039,199/16, 761, 512,377117, 715, 099, 018129, 568, 437, 223 


—_—" = = 
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Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is 
made within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of 
values that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the 
number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through 
amalgamations, there being only 11 in December, 1927 as compared with 18 in 1923, 
inter-bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the total of 
business transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the smallness of the increase in 
bank clearings from 1923 to 1927, as shown in Table 22. 


Bank Debits.—XSince bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the advisability of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of 
all cheques charged against accounts at any bank. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing house 
cities of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are 
given for the first four years for which the record was compiled in Table 23. The 
Weyburn Security Bank, operating in southern Saskatchewan, has voluntarily 
added a record of all cheques charged to accounts at any of its branches. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1927 show an increase of 33 p.c. over those of 1924, while bank clearings in the 
later year show an increase of only 21 p.c. The bank debits are a comparable 
record for the four years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 


23.—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1924-1927. 


Clearing House Centres. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
3 $ 3 $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
TERPINE hee Boon Eg FRO e ot OOO M OO ORS 249,104,107 291,519,137 310,156,211 824,547, 787 
MN ORCTON ome eae Atay, soto ae Aas og 73,359,527 72,670,817 80,079,852 84,077,248 
SID Et 0) aes Paes nee AR a dw ee 262,397,740 208,309,576 214,503, 609 219,119,014 
Seok cheese teste eps heya cious datatore: asics 584,861,374! 572,499,530} 604,739,672} 627,744,049 
Quebec— 
Nar oredoel Spain. peel AGO Sere Pere yes 7,502,004,244| 7,765,597,874| 9,133,357, 705|11, 779,679,473 
“SIC OET Cea et Seas Boel eae a ale 533,783,980| 606,288,225} 653,974,690} 745,180,824 
her Drooke 32% 75.1. sen eels wesaias teae 97,202,878 103,338,392 122,139,414 119,046,018 
Bical Sot eine eet se aces Hotere a oe Se 8, 132,991,102} 8,475,224,491| 9,909,471, 809|12, 643,906,315 
Ontario— 
STAMLLOEED muss aceraeem ta ca catad caste ioe 85,522,249 97,420,194 104,344,131 120,130, 422 
ELST Adele aan GSS Sp eaeees Porat Benen 83,843,306 72,552,158 78,113,391 92,586, 934 
Toya en dh ots 10s eget Reece e AR ae Sa see 94,542,523 80, 641,924 93,312,892 98,596, 600 
TATE ROR tis oc it eoroeenatenn aye we hsscs osteitis 551,817,813 561, 986, 629 625,859,573 677,172,777 
AEG A na) ORR So apg Ree tea! Pure eg Rape marae ted 63,623,168 60,684, 605 64, 839,958 74,495,420 
PORE GC RR Ee a ed 95,723,382 101,458,597 107,791,171 123, 259,396 
EORUGH Seep ra eae eo each ai tes 265,782,161 258,399, 664 294,440, 263 355, 621,944 
POGLANEE rr ool he ciererqcra tata es eknuarace fhe Paiinse Ande 1, 957,362,315} 2,019,304,868] 1,868,014,198) 1,922,946, 801 
EP CPOROOLONER. acceect pret tances h tear 69,005, 106 74,622,879 76,225, 782 84,632,905 
RETARD oe cite oar, eae ch Fast seein cia nee - - 96,815,933 103, 209,342 
POT OUED , se an. eee orsehe eel caere > wialeleeo-ar> 7, 659,055,119} 7,587,940,228} 8,209,525, 043/10, 536, 876, 258 
WONT erat Mee aS pars sce oni cie:.t aimcareue 283,117,899 321,031,895 379,061,316 452,282,232 
Fay (Sle ate: Sa eecle S k AN aeeeaRRE 11,209,395 041/}11, 236,048, 641/11, 998,343, 651/14, 641,811,031 
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23.—Bank Debits at the Clearing House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1924-1927—concluded. 


Clearing House Centres. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Prairie Provinces— See $ $ $ 
IB VANGOMs tes ee nce craelemantet etre renee aere 48,518,157 51,160,658 50,324,105 51,370,740 
Gal earvae Sit nce eo ee 638,161,968] 622,214,679} 717,869,597) 734,173,249 
Hicing On tOWsser -Seeel tysoee etait eee 343,500,746] 368,310,148} 398,020,461} 437,356,863. 
Wethbridsexnmeare.: ee en: 58,854,511 58,423,735 67,394,727 64, 105, 290 
Medicine: Eatin acc nsnvancecemrace eevee sal 51,545,072 41,053,260 35,076, 705 40,757,596 
Moose Jaw ee eae ee ree becc ante 97,032,711 105,510,363} 110,068,208) 109,425,240 
Prince: Alberth pete eel reeee, Soe eto 24,529,364 24,528,983 28,605,444 31,358, 667 
EMEA yrs a, cf CUS bey onan eh ee NER Cee aoe 299,873,256) 376,635,145) 404,126,726] 441,328,792 
SaskatOOM ata ooeeet i cecate eer meee 117,115,462] 126,283,796] 146,930,427) 160,782,823 
IWInDIPes: earee cei eo acne ee 3, 792,888,543] 4,182,585,261| 3,877,247,424| 4,004, 980, 180 
Branches of the Weyburn Security Bank. . 33,043,169 43,391,860 49,982,244 51,396,596 
Bape ast, dance Ge Seed ree Sipas Here 5, 505,062,959] 6,000,047,883] 5,885,646,068) 6,126,986,036 
British Columbia— 
New: Westnainster non.asnc cee crn oer amiewioe 59,364,225 64,256,015 77,071,830 82,663,727 
Van cover siete cia ic niccacidia ys eecismts rere 1,409, 852,038) 1,475,010,772| 1,553,256,186] 1,595,939,598 
A Vat ouney lt: enter Rn Stak, ot Gee cling a 255,947,472| 302,978,424} 329,504,802} 374,452,342 
otal cteerastas sav erania aeeeenr rere 1,725,163, 735) 1,842,245,211) 1,959,832,818) 2,053,055, 667 
Grand Total for Canada.................... 27,157, 474, 211) 28, 126, 069, 756139, 358, 034, 018136, 093, 503, 098 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserve, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments p.c. to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 
full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 33 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1867 and 1927. 


24.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


Date Paid- ey eqs Paid to | Paid to 

Name, of - up verve Lambs Assets. Note- Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. ee ee holders. itors. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 

_ Commercial Bank of N.B.. 1868} 600,000 - 671,420) 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadia?............ April, 1873 100,000 - 106,914 213,346 - - 
Metropolitan Bank......... Oct. 1876 800,170 - 293,379 779,225 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank........... May, 1879 194,794 - 547,238) 721,155 573 574 
Bank of Liverpool.......... Oct., 1879] 370,548 - 136,480) 207,877 100 965{7 
Consolidated Bank of Can.. Aug. -» 1879] 2,080,920 — | 1,794,249) 3,077,202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank............ July, 1879 991,890 - 341,500} 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Ed. Island.. Nev. 28,1881 120,000 45,000} 1,108,000} 953,244 594 594 
Exchange Bank of Canada. .|Sept., 1883} 500,000} 300,000] 2,868,884) 3,779,493 100 662 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Canadas eee. seen Mar., 1887 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482] 1,825,993 100 103 
IRictourbanlkerrere eee esc: Sept., 1887} 200,000 - 74,364 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada..|Aug., 1887 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280) 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada....|Nov., 1887) 500,000 45,000] 2,631,378) 3,231,518 100 992 
Pederal Banks... (22-0... Jan., 1888} 1,250,000 150,000} 3,449,499] 4,869,113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 

(Pol et Wenn d SOS RGMR OD MOOG June 30, 1893 552,650 50,000] 1,341,251} 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple.......... July 15,1895] 1,200,000 600,000] 7,761,209) 9,533,537 100 754 
Banque Ville Marie......... July 25, 1899 479,620 10,000} 1,766,841] 2,267,516 100 174 
Bank of Yarmouth......... Mar. 6,1905 300,000 35,000 388, 660 723,660 100 100 
Ontario Banke ce ueeoeee Oct. 13, 1906} 1,500,000 700,000|15,272,271|15, 920,307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada..|Jan. 18, 1908] 3,000,000 — |16,174, 408/19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean......... April28, 1908 316,386 10,000 560,781 326,118 100 305 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe...|Jan. 24, 1908 331,235 75,000) 1,172,630) 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank......... Mar. 10,1910 200,000 55,000} 549,830 818,271 100 100 
Farmers Bank.............. Dec. 19,1910} 567,579 — | 1,997,041] 2,616, 683 100 1 
Bank of Vancouver......... Dec. 14,1914] 445,188 ~ 912,137] 1,532,786 100 1 
Home Bank of Canada..... Aug. 17,1923! 1,960,591 550, 000124, 889, 049127, 434, 709 100 1 


1Liquidation incomplete. 2This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Only some 
of its notes were redeemed on its re-opening for a few days. The Dominion Government received 25 cents 
on the dollar on several thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held, 
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25.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. ; Date.2 

Pane orMontreal oo ces essa Siasade Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug: 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S................. June 27, 1905 
Ontario Banlesee a aee hs. ee ad aceon Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick.............. April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America............... Oct. 12, 1918 

IMorchants ii ankome prea sicc ane eee ct ee Mar. 20, 1922- 
IMolsonsiB antics. tae cote teers ee ee ocean Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ (Gorey ans, seers Me te een. cee amen May 19, 1870 
Bank of British Columbia...........5.5.-+-.00.- Dec. 31, 1900 
aliiassBankine Covmtrss ene dcnsneer cnn. May 30, 1903 
Merchants Banks ofbi bi le-pack <eneck Gane c ace May 31, 1906 
Hastern Vownsbips bank. ..904 sane sno tee nee. Feb. 29, 1912 
DAnkxoleevamal tone eee laeecse eda none Dec. 31, 1928 
Bank: Ob NOVA SCOvUIa. 6 ime sce cee cee ne Union BankvoteP By sl ais scores one aeons Oct. 1, 1883 
Bankof Now Brunswick. ......:.. 00. e-c-0eee Feb. 15, 1913 
The Metropolitan Bank...................008% Nov. 14, 1914 
mheBanks or Otiawar ae scant ceatee. coon April 30, 1919 
Royal Bank of Canada..................: Union Bankiof Halifax. yionoteecccstecssceasse Nov. 1, 1910 
iRraders Bank of(@anada. in. aoeieeeiscc sehen Sept. 3, 1912 
Giebeci Banksy ene eee meee Jan. Zee ONT, 
Northern Grown Banke... css nnn ee July 2, 1918 
Wnion-Bank of(Canada.a.. .29e.n4).cese asnees Aug. 31, 1925 
Imperial Bank of Canada..........-..05- Niagara District Bank.............. June 21, 1875 
Standard Bank of Canada................ Western Bank of Canada.. Feb. 18, 1909 
: Sterling Bank of Canada................-..-.- Dec. 31, 1924 
Banque d’Hochelaga3.................... BanguesNationalenie es.) eee eek ome ee April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick................. PUMMersiderD ances se ee eee nines Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of Canada.............. IMerchantssBanikca memantine certs gett Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada.................. June 1, 1868 
Wnion Bank of balifax...00.<.<.0.68+6008 Commercial Bank of Windsor................. Oct. 31, 1902 
Northern Crown Bank. ...0.c.00s622e0 0802 MhesNorthernebaniees. a eee ener eee July 2, 1908 
Crown Bankion Canadas: sevice aeknenneee July 2, 1908 
Union Bank of Canada..................- United tiimipire:Banlow einen eee merty.ceomiees Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank of Canada.............-...-.- La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 


1The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 

2Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 

ee Banque d’Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
Nationale, 


Government and Other Savings Banks.1—-There are two classes of Domin- 
ion Government Savings Banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings Banks, under 
the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings Banks, attached 
to the Department of Finance. The former were established under the Post Office 
Act of 1867 (81 Vict., c. 10), in order “‘to enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to 
give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all 
money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. On Mar. 31, 
1927, the number of offices authorized to transact business was 1,367, and the 
number of savings acounts was 77,580. Statistics of deposits are given in Table 27. 
The Government Savings Banks proper, under the authority of the Finance Depart- 
ment, are established in the leading cities of Canada under the management of the 
Assistant Receiver-General, and in other places in the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in Council. Statis- 
tics of their deposits are given in Table 28 and for the two systems combined in 
Table 29. 


1The system of Government of Ontario Savings Offices, established as sub-Treasury Offices of the 
Province, conducts a purely savings bank business, paying 3 p.c. on deposits, all of which are repayable on 
demand, The system has been in operation for about six years, during which time total deposits have 
grown to $20,000,000, number of depositors to approximately 60,000, and the number of offices to 15, mostly 
in the western sections of the province. The province effects a saving by utilizing deposits for govern- 
mental purposes, rather than procuring funds by means of bond issues. - 

A similar system is in operation in Manitoba, where 4 or 5 sub-Treasury Offices of the Province had 
about 45,000 accounts and deposits of about $15,000,000 in September, 1925. 
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Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846, and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 1927, a 
paid-up capital of $1,858,700, savings deposits of $57,797,829, and total liabilities of 
$58,803,512. Total assets amounted to $62,801,791, including over $44,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Economie de Notre- 


Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul - 


Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a 
Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1927, deposits of $12,986,314, 
a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and total assets of $16,163,378. 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (154 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1926) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assisting 
business in that province. Loans granted in 1926 numbered 15,843, amounting to 
$4,496,956. Profits realized amounted to $468,034. (See p. 763.) 

Historical statistics of Post Office savings banks, of Dominion Government 
savings banks, of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and the Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec are given in Table 26. 


26.—Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-1927. 


Norr.—Figures for all years not given here will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Other 
Savings Banks 
(Montreal 
¢ Basel Dominion City and 
Years. Savines Government District Amount 
Be ake: Savings and Caisse Total. per head of 
CUEERES Banks. epee Population. 
de 
Notre-Dame 
de Québec). 
$ $ $ $ $ b 
USGS ccctara a crrecc Coererng sgt lease? 204, 589 1,483, 219 3,369, 799 5, 057, 607 1-50 
TRO) sat 5 eee ake, cee eet oe 1,588, 849 1,822,570 5, 369, 103 8,780, 522 2-54 
LRT a0 renee an ks eaagies 2,926,090 4,245,091 6,611,416 13,782,597 3-55 
ASSO eee ete on nee re 3,945, 669 7,107, 287 6, 681, 025 17, 733, 981 4-21 
TS8575 b Ace oro Sia ae eee 15,090,540 17, 888, 536 9,191, 895 42,170,971 9-29 
TSO) soyete austere sess eect ieee 21,990, 653 19,021,812 10, 908, 987 51,921,452 10-83 
se ee Pee eS ee ea ee AE 26,805,542 17, 644, 956 13, 128, 483 57,578, 981 11-4 
W000 etiam res ee a ies te ee 37,507,456 15, 642, 267 17,425,472 70,575, 195 13-26 
LOO Si creeran cunts erties oe one erator 45,368, 321 16, 649, 136 25,050, 966 87, 068, 423 14-53 
1006.4 ae ieee Nee as 45,736,488 16, 174, 134 27,399, 194 89,309, 816 14:47 
LCT eASe. AOD enEm crime nears ae 47,453,228 15, 088,584 28,359, 618 90,901,430 14-42 
GOS isscy haere cde crometere Mision mere 47,564, 284 15,016, 871 28,927, 248 91,508, 403 14-10 
AOE A aes, sse.cte setaiehos cde s-axtse pea rete 45,190,484 14, 748, 436 29, 867,973 89, 806, 893 13-41 
LOCO ae tiv cereetcu er ois cea cet Matar 43, 586, 357 14, 677, 872 32, 239, 620 90,503, 849 13-08 
i RST ie ie fap cere Bae, ea one rca tee 43, 330,579 14, 673, 752 34, 770, 386 92,774, 717 12-87 
LC De Pane a ete ees on 43,563, 764 14, 655, 564 39,526, 755 97,746, 083 13-27 
UOT SMR teehee ee tre ee rents i 42,728,942 14,411, 541 40,133,351 97, 273, 834 12,92 
DOUG ce Cyayets sachs sae Satter rere sie Ete 41,591, 286 13,976, 162 39,110,439 94, 677, 887 12-31 
nA) Bae gar, Sie sence paren teat ree 4 39,995, 406 14,006, 158 37,817,474 91,819,038 11-68 
TONG CSR Arete: och ects « 40, 008,418 13,519, 855 40,405, 037 93,933,310 11-69 
1h) brie aA aero. are Oy eae cen ee 42,582,479 13, 633, 610 44,139,978 100, 356, 067 12-27 
VOLS react aetean aah noe eee 41, 283,479 12,177,283 42,000, 543 95,461,305 11-46 
A SaRterae Seon een acere pac ol 41, 654, 960 11,402,098 46,799, 877 99, 856, 935 11-78 
TODO Sarak caeca tat tare tla... eran 31, 605, 594 10, 729, 218 53,118,053 95,452, 865 11-06 
OD Leta wince epah ce toe eee eet 29,010, 619 10, 150, 189 58,576,775 97,737,583 11-12 
QB ier ce, cpatts maces rane ecorncet Stadesrene 24, 837, 181 9, 829, 653 58, 292, 920 92,959, 754 10-43 
1928: opotack. tac enrte ats 22,357, 268 9,433, 839 59,327,961 91,119, 068 10-09 
OO fo caaranchapwieros Rake weve tine 25,156,449 9,055,091 64, 245, 811 98,457,351 10-76 
g Ke ta a eerie ie IE oe ote aoe eg Ac 24, 662, 060 8,949,073 65, 837, 254 99, 448, 387 10-73 
2G oe re ai crertee cic eae Soa eReCSE 24, 035, 669 8,794, 870 67,241,344 | 100,071,883 10-66 
DOD (iaxe sap tenee haters ee eRe 23, 402, 337 8,519, 706 69, 940, 351 101, 862, 394 10-70 


a 


1Does not include Provincial Government savings banks. 


a ee a eee ee ee ee 
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27.—Business of the Post Office Savings Banks, Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 


Items. 1922. 1928. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Savings banks.......... No. 1,303 1,307 1,345 1,369 1,36 1,367 
MIOBOHMIGAL ne fe ha es $ 3,499,339 | 2,606,611 | 7,118,912 } 4,089,059 | 3,508,289 3, 178, 564 


Transferred from Gov- 
ernment 8.B. to Post 


Omics S2B i SS005.4... $ 56,468 - 207,053 - - - 
Interest on deposits..... $ 767, 302 677,918 672,436 733,136 705,176 681,976 
Total cash and interest.. $ 4,323,109 3,284,529 7,791,348 4,822,195 4,213,464 3, 860,540 
Withdrawals... :......: $ 8,496,547 | 5,764,442 | 5,199,220 | 5,316,584 | 4,839,856 4,493,872 
At credit of open accts.. $ 24,837,181 | 22,357,268 | 25,156,449 | 24,662,060 | 24,035, 669 23,402,337 
Open accounts........... No. 82,196 76,111 81,104 80,550 79,178 77,580 


28.—Business of the Dominion Government Savings Banks, Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926.. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tonos Spee sige seis his 1,400,906 | 1,223,171 | 1,344,503 | 1,105,021} 1,063,821 939, 059 
Interest on deposits......... 289,210 278, 640 263,551 261,223 257,569 246, 846 
Total cash and interest......| 1,690,116 | 1,501,811 | 1,608,054 | 1,366,244} 1,321,390 1,185,905 
With Orawalss bo. patient abe - 2,010,652 | 1,897,625 | 1,986,806 | 1,472,262) 1,475,588 1,465, 403 
At credit of depositors... .. 9,829,653 | 9,433,839 | 9,055,091 | 8,949,073 | 8,794,870 8,519, 944 


29.—Total Business of Post Office and Dominion Government Savings Banks, Mar. 
31, 1922-1927. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BOSS. 6h. Sacttos aoxauntye t 4,956,713 | 8,829,782 | 8,463,415 | 5,194,080 | 4,572,110 4,117,623 
Interest on deposits......... 1,056,512 956, 558 935, 987 994, 359 962,745 928, 822 
Total cash and interest...... 6,013, 225 4,786,340 9,399,402 6, 188, 439 5, 534, 854 5,046, 445 
Wathodrawalsin cs: 553% 3.08% 10,507,199 | 7,662,067 | 7,186,026 | 6,788,846 | 6,315,444 5,959,275 
At credit of depositors...... 34, 666,834 | 31,791,107 | 34,211,540 | 33,611,133 | 32,830,539 | 31,922, 281 


3.—Loan and Trust: Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton Loan 
and Investment Company was established, while the Montreal Building Society 
was incorporated by c. 94 of the Statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and encourage 
such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian Legislature in 
1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia re- 
spectively. These early companies were termed building societies; their activities 
comprised mainly the lending of money on security of real estate and also the lending 
of money to members without their being liable to the contingency of losses or profits 
in the business of the society. In addition to these operations, such companies were 
authorized, by an Act of 1859, to “borrow money to a limited extent”. Later, by 
the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to receive money on deposit 
and to issue debentures, subject to certain restrictions as to amounts of deposits. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 102 
companies made returns, showing capital stock paid up $47,337,544, reserve funds 
of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676. Total liabilities had increased from 
$3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
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After slight decreases in the number of companies in operation shortly after 
the turn of the century, further increases were again recorded until in 1926 a total 
of 124 companies were in existence in Canada. Of this number, however, complete 
statistics for 1926 are available for only 28, the 14 companies incorporated by the 
Dominion Parliament under the Loan Companies Act, 1914, and the 14 companies 
incorporated under the Trust Companies Act of the same year. These companies 
alone are required to make returns to the Dominion Government, provincially incor- 
porated companies having purely voluntary relations with Dominion Departments. 


Trust companies, it may be added, act as executors, trustees and administrators 
under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as 
agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of 
minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, 
and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies 
receive deposits, but the loaning of actual trust funds is restricted by law. The 
principal function of loan companies is the loaning of funds on first mortgage security, 
the money thus made available for development purposes being secured mainly by 
the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department deposits. 
Of the loan companies operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct 
loan, savings and mortgage businesses, generally in the more prosperous farming 
communities. 


The Abstract of Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Department of Insurance for the year 1923, made possible for the 
first time in recent years a comparison of the statistics of the operations of pro- 
vincially incorporated loan and trust companies and those of companies chartered 
by the Dominion Government. These figures are of particular interest in the 
case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their transactions, are 
peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected 
with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose from 
$188,637,298 in 1922 to $204,723,928 in 1926. The total assets in the hands of the 
trust companies increased from $805,689,070 in 1922 to $989,595,445 in 1926. The 
latter figure included $872,926,779 of ‘‘estates, trusts and agency funds” (Table 30). 


30.—_Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1926. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


~ Provincial Dominion 
Items. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 

Book-wvalue:of Assets: cnn actetueinsaiaaean lose ni bieane tees Meee 84,402,833 | 120,321,095 204, 723, 928 
Wabilities to the pubizenas tee trtreet arteries cise ae: 49,116,806 80,447,380 129, 564, 186 
Capital Stock— 

AUthorizedls.,.c inca bed os eres Hare RT eas PEAR ECE 51,105,484 83,874, 210 134,979, 694 

Subseri bed 32.4. syeo meee ot oar bce ee rel came eee 21,802,495 33,766,369 55,568, 864 

den 10 0) 6 Barer ainsi eae Conde Wate Rae Wort enh Se Gy Nm A Oe a oa 20,423, 966 23,498, 336 43,922,302 
Reserve and Contingency Funds.............00cceeeceeeceeees 14, 370, 627 14, 861, 280 29, 231, 907 
Other liabilities to shareholders. i.cce ss. saisceecieals ss cere eles 2,287,116 618,321 2,905,437 
Totalihabiulitiesttoshareholders=yesreacaeeree eer eens 37,081, 709 88,977, 937 76,059, 646 


Net profit realized during year.....:..2.-.a+cse+cecesseecese. 1,976, 668 2,633,419 4,610, 087 
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30.—_Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1926—concluded. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 
Items. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
Assets— $ $ $ 
RECOIL HANI NPN MENCISSe leteais/so te oad herpia,0's, aiininswle Finds es Sv stat ncwien 33,172,710 13,195,277 46, 367, 987 
Guaranteed BSN Chee tacts cise ois ic sichores 8 Fees ae hy, - ae $2,321,267 17,979,412 70,300, 679 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds..................++.005+ 733,149,544 139,777, 235 872, 926,779 
TO ee RRM le 5 Sk A IEEE eth REE roe 818, 643,521 170, 951, 924 989,595,445 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized WARE SR IRR ER ERS Rateruels ee roca ek seeming ss 34, 700, 000 18, 850, 000 53,550,000 
Subscribed Paasche ERR Se EU 5c cha gel c ee mein Be eae age am 19, 261, 900 11, 866, 800 31, 128,700 
PPaIGwUP: 02s oss so OO OOS ac Gays eom enor oem: p RSA 16,531,145 9, 666, 449 26,197,594 
Reserve and CONtMPCNCH UNAS: asec pias ccaivates SENET SS © 10, 247, 877 2,280,981 12, 528, 858 
Unappropriated Surp (ee se adoothjedanecdipnoara 2stiaoeatobnan 1,562, 708 287,038 1, 849, 746 
Wet profit realized during year:.:........6c0.8.e8e00essn- 2,057,469 750,421 2,807,890 
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31.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1926. 


LIABILITIES 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Debentures and 


Years. 2 rice Debenture Stock. putes 
apita eserve ee - ue 
paid up. | Funds. Total.! Elsewhere Deposits. and Total? 
Canada. and accrued. 
sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19, 238,512] 9,374,363|29, 375, 689| 6,688, 124/26,101,702| 8,104,072] 318,504 41, 212, 402 
19, 401,856] 9,878, 266|30, 155, 708| 6, 764,836/25,538,301| 9,193,194] 340, 627 41, 836, 958 
19, 673, 934]10, 319, 176|29, 993, 110] 6,889, 946/24, 653,657) 8,987,720] 347, 864/40, 879, 187 
19, 813, 217|10, 705, 215130, 518, 432| 7,075, 081|22, 430,846] 8,934,825) 351, 420/38, 792, 172 
19, 945, 858] 10, 938, 193130, 884,051] 7,442, 982]23,501,565} 7,802,539| 364, 087/39, 111,173 
20,191, 612]11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 - - 9,347,096 — |42,405,175 
24, 062, 521/13, 442, 364139, 110, 640/16, 982, 032}18, 451,054) 15,257, 840 — 151,302, 620 
25, 750, 966) 14, 278, 619140, 629, 68917, 682, 083/20, 265,766] 15,868,926) 480, 547/54, 651, 483 
25, 241, 600|14, 740, 834140, 013, 363120, 360, 480/22, 390,990} 16,910,558) 499, 661 60, 386, 903 
24, 939, 622/14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24, 315,010 15, 854, 029 577, 460/63, 600, 093 
92, 592, 057|13, 734, 681|37, 122, 138|25, 426, 434/21, 901,431] 15,970,077| 543, 131 63, 989, 554 
93, 632, 474| 14, 555, 603138, 461, 375/30, 052, 139/21, 600,001] 18,660,122) 538,755 71, 066,398 
93, 498, 336|14, 861, 280|38, 977, 937|36, 613, 088/21, 572,810) 21,316,150} 663, 987 80, 447, 480 


ee ee Oe ee eee eS ee oD 


ASSETS. 
re tN a rel rma TR ln ea a i ae a ee eee ae —— 
iS fae . 
ebentures, nterest, 
Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on rents, etc., ; 
Years. on Rea hand and Total. 
Estate.4 Estat Loans. other saat, due and 
Ae Company | ! Se accrued. 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1, 763,892} 53,710,084 - | 11,301,869} 3,220,803 591,443] 70,588,091 
1,779,030} 52,807,357 - | 12,793,309] 3,933,004 679, 966} 71,992, 666 
1,485,267) 51,981,926 - | 18,482,805] 3,241,053 681,246] 70,872,297 
1,577,576} 49,712,872 - 14, 156, 080 3,478, 220 751,475| 69,676, 223 
1,512,520] 48,298,988 ~ | 16,640,017] 3,023,839 524,664] 69, 995,028 
= - - - 2,838, 636 261,810} 74,520,021 
4,753,049] 68,725,084] 1,750,128] 16,593,932) 3,363,877 1,658] 90,413,261 
4,979,779| 67,147,513| 1,618,865] 15,328,797] 4,568,984/ 2, 790,348} 96,698,810 
5,309, 854| 69,824, 985 1,916,976] 16,967,305 4, 800, 649 2,989,460] 102,462,090 
5,515,170] 73,858,726] 1,772,148] 16,445,635) 3,467, 822 3,353,822} 104,866, 102 
4,035,532] 71,468,506 1, 722,803) 18,568,856 3, 636,592 2,470,756] 101,919, 837 
3,982,921] 79,106,407| 1,532,366] 20,210,387) 3,442,928} 2, 180,700} 110, 638, 667 
4. 150,307| 89,873,578] 1,161,886] 18,426,169] 4,284, 648 2,274,535] 120,321,095 


3Includes other assets. 


1Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
4Book value of real estate for company’s use. 


2Includes other liabilities to the public. 
48773—56} 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1926. 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To Shareholders. To the 
Public. 
Years. : ; ea Total. 
apita Reserve Other BECE 
paid vy teas Total, borrowed 
uD. Funds. Liabilities. money, ee: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
2,541,413 202,427| 8,794,986) 1,948,414) 10,743,400 
1,159,479 233,738] 6,700,345 606,005) 7,306,350 
1, 245, 589 287,214) 6,919,259 620,470} 7,826,943 
1, 275, 789 352,153) 6,925,072 731,220) 7,656,292 
1,477,617 415,938] 8,159,758 676,379| 8,856,137 
1, 643, 464 391,625) 9,391,568 616,378) 10,007,941 
1,908, 753 391,975) 9,766,104 561,265| 10,327,369 
1, 746,579 167,303] 9,446,656 499,264] 9,945,923 
1, 912, 123 46,068) 9,636,592 329,827] 9,966,419 
1, 908, 887 5,674] 9,687,310 832,724] 10,520,034 
1,918, 567 169,390} 10,884,436 766,783] 11,651,219 
2,261,890 184,153] 11,969, 661 232,813] 12,202,474 
2,313, 464 393,932) 12,373,845 580,380) 12,954,225 
COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Market 
Loans Govern- value All 
ment, of real hae 
. i sala Cash | estate, ae Total 
Years. ea. cipa. . on govern- sit assets 
On On On | estate. and Stocks.| pand ment py ee! of the 
real real stocks school and in |securities, sh com- 
estate, | estate, and securities, banks. Jete., over Coes panies. 
first second | securi- owned. book panee 
liens. liens ties. value. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914....| 5,189, 797] 113,095) 557, 625 - 787,400 - | 179,928] 879,039] 3,033, 756/10, 714, 640 
1915....| 3,972,520} 102,395) 647,524 - 876, 760 - | 172,448 5,181] 1,529,522) 7,306,350 
1916....| 3,906, 986} 544,747) 374,392 - | 1,116,110 - | 266,964 32,231) 1,585,513} 7,826,943 
1917....} 3,993,484] 297,387] 253,781 - | 1,145,815 - | 178,130 3,331] 1,789,364| 7,656, 292 
1918....| 3,933,962} 101,784] 294,472 - | 1,839, 000 - | 724, 689 5,865] 1,936,365) 8,836, 187 
1919... .| 4,432,455] 557,171] 496,769 - | 2,170,618 — | 706,763 8,392] 1,635, 773|10, 007, 941 
1920....| 4,736, 064 — | 512,800] 701,564] 2,500,942} 349,294) 576,125 - 847, 463)10, 224, 252 
1921....] 4,408,914 — | 344,302] 908, 618) 2,400,914] 253,779] 603,618] -253,598| 1,317, 785)10, 237, 930 
1922....| 5,254, 434 — | 391,475) 567,970) 1,584,234] 264,186] 473,687} -802,974) 1,412, 205/10, 353, 243 
1923....| 5,402, 752 — | 375, 129/1,048,682] 1, 656,304| 292,564] 481,672} -255,343) 1,578, 406)10, 830, 509 
1924....| 5,114, 753 — | 446, 001/1,551,673) 1,598,971] 336,818] 524,368] -840,919] 2,483, 675/12, 056,259 
1925 5eseeosd4oyileo — | 618, 250|1,969,737| 2,323,064) 432,956) 203,431] -37,266) 1,763, 355/12, 453, 916 
1926... .| 5,450, 907 — | 580, 128/2,091,322) 2,318,344] 477,917] 705,064] -50,295] 1,571,595/13, 195,277 
TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Trust 
Years. Interest and Total. 
Principal.! | due and Total. Agency 
accrued, Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ON Ne NG En 7S MESSE Ce Cee Am em Oe 8,560, 468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,343] 38,392,811 
TRS dog? Sao AAS Sona e eas Heese Se 9, 727,099 - 9,727,099} 31,002,934} 40,730,033 
TOL G eeerereee aire ie te tee trem ene atc: 10, 405,318 - | 10,405,318] 36,756,902) 47,162,220 
OB fete edna ean nea et eee corr aay MER te 11, 149, 958 - | 11,149,958] 38,141,389) 49,291,347 
1S Essen, an Mite ees) vata Soar Abana ho 12, 743,379 —| 12,748,379] 56,194,857] 68, 938, 236 
1 91g reir eter eet eo eee rene. ee 12,704, 672 - | 12,704,672} 52,084,047) 64,788,719 
TO 20 Kai axgueyer Aeacies boys cae evcremerete nek nieces HOE 9,339, 070 135,971] 9,475,041) 57,225,303] 66,700,344 
BAD Unphi cath bcc at iB Nay gle Rm, Sedna ol 8,424, 128 125,514] 8,549,642) 79,252,639) 87,811,965 
tS eR aN Fi ny I -BOMRIR. ae Paes ta Sah ie» 8,473,720 126,868] 8,600,588] 92,449, 298) 101,049, 886 
IIL PR Seg a ra tr oral ste RW leah Sh Od ea AS 10,306, 767 178,096] 10,484,863] 102,764,835] 113,249, 698 
1924 to Peasieecrine ets RE en ee 14,027, 120 133,583] 14,160,703} 123,082,289} 137,242,992 
LO 2D A terre cede ths «ee ioe eae 15, 897,339 -| 15,897,339] 131,420,502] 147,317,841 
TOD Gime muatcetemeetenicte cette meter 17,979, 412 - | 17,979,412} 189,777,235] 157,756, 647 


, 1Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 
in 1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; similar amounts are included under the heading Estate, 
Trust and Agency Funds for the years 1920 to 1926. The figure for 1919 is not available. 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1926—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Guaranteed Funds. 


First 
wet alae eae Estate, 
an ypo- as Trust 
Years, theques Collateral ice on hand Other ee sea and 
upon loans. APS WAES and in assets. | Punds Agency 
improved > banks. > Funds. 
freehold 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
pe a eee 13, 258, 642 - 2,420, 545 870, 994| 13,184,047} 29, 734, 228 - 
PDE aco iets» 12, 267,515 ~ 4, 214, 787 778,473| 11,706,041) 28,966,816 - 
1916 sere een 9, 273,771 - 4,841,833] 2,661,481] 138,400,107) 30,177,192 - 
POT aee tis tse. ic 9, 251,407 - 6,707,457| 1,351,416} 14,247,227) 31,557,507 - 
EWING Soest ene 9,314, 279 - 9,833,060} 2,027,618} 15,428,747) 36, 603, 704 = 
TOI; ee est) 920,950, 249 - 11,393,564 2,694,454] 19,256,564] 44, 294, 831 - 
11M | SS eg 4, 247, 183 - 2,437, 106 853, 832 1, 271,389 8,809,510} 64,895,196 
DOO PASE 4,159,039 - 2,508, 197 550,011| 1,556,622) 8,774,185) 79, 252, 638 
SOUS emai ar 5, 241, 872 = 1, 823, 290 546, 929 1,173,314 8,785,405) 92,449, 288 
Povo wencees ae ses 8, 552, 388 220, 717 1,010, 225 251, 508 614, 166] - 10, 649,004} 102, 764, 835 
LO2S xt weiss sess: 12, 278, 138 345, 892 989, 050 404, 999 290,658] 14,308,737) 123,082, 289 
1 (EP ae eS 12,897,930 490,528] 1,463,920 636, 526 408,435] 15,897,339] 131,420,502 
GDOS. ce Sok ies 14, 005, 093 1,334, 078 1,488, 070 813,344 338,827| 17,979,412| 139,777, 235 
III.—_INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those of companies doing business under license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and are divided into three classes relating to:—(1) insurance against fire, (2) life 
insurance and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of accident, 
guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, tornado, 
weather, inland transportation, automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock and titles. 
These statistics refer in all cases to the calendar year and are compiled from the 
reports of the Department of Insurance. 

Since-1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licenses 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of the pro- 
vinces to transact business without a license. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divided into three classes:—(1) business transacted by provincially incor- 
porated companies within the province by which they are incorporated; (2) business 
transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other than those by 
which they are incorporated; and (3) business transacted by British and foreign 
companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under section 129 
of the Insurance Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, ec. 29), fire insurance on property in Canada 
may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies or associations outside 
of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada. 


1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
‘companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phcenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
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of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following:—the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined in 
ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance Co., 
incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., 
organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies 
of its kind on the continent; two American companies, the A“tna Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business 
in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

A company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
license from the Dominion Government. If it proposes restricting its operations 
to one particular province, a license may be had from that province, and it may 
transact business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the 
Dominion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of Insurance was created 
as a branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an 
officer known as the “Superintendent of Insurance’’, whose duties are to see that the 
laws enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by 
the companies. Some important requirements under these laws are:—(1) a deposit 
of $50,000 of approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a 
chief agent with power of attorney from the company; (3) the filing of a statement 
showing the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a 
license, and subsequent annual statements of its business. In addition, books of 
record must be kept at its chief office and be open to the inspection of government 
officers whose practice is to examine them annually. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1926, shows that at that date there were 194 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 42 were Canadian, 62 were British 
- and 90 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada, 11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The growth of business, as shown by the amount of insurance in force and 
premiums received yearly, has been a fairly steady one, the year 1926 showing an 
increase of over $1,500.000 in premiums received and a decrease of over $1,200,000 
in payments for losses when compared with 1925, resulting in a decrease in the per- 
centage rate of losses to premiums of 3-92 during the year. A general decline in the 
rate of losses paid to premiums received may be noticed in recent years (Table 1). 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, of late the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices reduce materially the 
danger of serious conflagrations and place the risks assumed by companies in Canada 
on an equality with those of other countries. 

A feature of the fire insurance business during recent years, besides the increase 
in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
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are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making them- 
selves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the opera- 
tions of individual companies for the year 1926. The net amount of fire insurance 
in force on Dec. 31, 1926, with companies holding Dominion licenses, was $8,051,- 
444,136, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,286,255,476. In addition, policies amounting to $551,703,691 were in force 
during the year 1925, the latest year for which information is available, by companies, 
associations or underwriters not licensed to transact businessin Canada. Thus the grand 
total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1926, would approximate $9,889,403,303. 

Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licenses and Table 2 illustrates the business done in Canada by individual com- 
panies during the year 1926, while in Tables 3, 4 and 5 are given figures of the 
assets, liabilities and income and expenditure of companies of various nationalities 
during the years 1922 to 1926. A close study of the various items included in these 
tables will afford an excellent idea of the type of business transacted by these various 
groups. A further summary of business by provinces is given in Table 6 for the 
years 1925 and 1926, with premiums and losses shown by nationality of companies. 
Further, a general summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and 
provincial licensees is given in Table 7, with business by unlicensed companies 
added in Table 8. 


1.—Fire Insurance in force, Premiums received, Losses paid and Percentage of Losses 
‘ to Premiums, 1869-1927.! 
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Seer . Per- 
Amount : age O mount : centage 
. in force at oe pone losses || Years. | in force at oe = of losses 
end of year. : peur: to pre- end of year. f : ees. to pre- 
miums. miums, 

$ $ $ p.c. $ $ $ p.c. 
188, 359, 809| 1,785,539] 1,027,720) 57,56) 1899... 936, 869, 668) 7,910,492] 5,182,038] 65-51 
191,549,586] 1,916,779] 1,624,837} 84-77) 1900... 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774,293] 93-31 


228,453, 784| 2,321, 716| 1,549,199) 66-73) 1901... 1,038, 687,619} 9,650,348] 6,774,956) 70-20 
251,722,940] 2,628,710) 1,909,975) 72-66); 1902... 1,075, 263, 168]10,577,084) 4,152,289) 39-26 


278, 754, 835| 2,968,416] 1,682,184) 55-67] 4993...) 1,140,453, 716|11, 384, 762] 5,870,716] 51-57 
306,844,219| 3,522,303] 1,926,159] 54-68] 1904...| 1,215,013, 931]13, 169, 882|14, 099,534] 107-08 
364, 421/029] 3,594, 764| 2,563,531|  71-31|) 1905...| 1,318, 146, 495|14, 285, 671] 6,000,519] 42-00 
404, 608" 180| 3,708,006| 2/867,295| _77-33|| 1906...| 1,443, 902, 244|14, 687,963] 6,584,291) 44-83 
420° 342 681| 3,764,005] 8,490,919| 225-58] 1907...| 1,614,703, 536)16, 114,475] 8,445,041] 52-41 


409, 899,701] 3,368,430} 1,822,674) 54-11} j99g_ | 1,700,708, 263|17,027,275|10,279,455| 60-37 
407,357,985| 3,227,488| 2,145,198]  66-47|| 1909...| 1,863,276, 504|17, 049, 464] 8,646,826] 50-72 
411,563,271| 3,479,577| 1,666,578| 47-90] 1910....| 2,034,276, 740|18, 725, 531/10, 202,303) 54-96 
462,210, 968| 3,827,116| 3,169,824]  82-83|| 1911. .| 2,279, 868,346|20, 575, 255|10, 936,948] 53-16 
526" 856,478| 4,229, 706| 2,664,986] 63-O1|) 1912...| 2,684,355, 895|23, 194,518|12,119,581| 52-25 


572, 264,041| 4,624,741) 2,920,228) 63-14! 1913. | 3, 151, 930,389|25, 745, 947|14,003,759| 54-39 
605,507,789] 4,980,128] 3,245,323] 65-16] 1914...| 3,456,019, 009|27, 499, 158/15, 347,284] 55-81 
611,794, 479| 4,852,460| 2.679,287| 55-22 1915...| 3,531, 620, 802|26,474, 833/14, 161,949] 53-49 
586°773,022| 4,932, 335| 3,301,388|  66-93]| 1916...| 3,720, 058, 236/27, 783, 852|15, 114,063] 54-40 
634.767, 337| 5,244,502| 3/403,514| 64-90 1917...| 3,986, 197,514|31, 246, 530|16,379, 101] 52-42 


650, 735,059] 5,437, 263| 3,073,822} 56-53i! r91g | | 4,523,514, 841|35, 954, 405/19, 359,352] 53-84 
684,538,378| 5,588,016] 2,876,211] 51-47] 1919. ..] 4,923, 024, 381|40, 031, 474]16, 679,355] 41-67 
730° 679, 621 5,836,071| 3,266,567} 55-97] 1920...| 5,969, 872, 278150, 527, 937|21,935,387| 43-41 
750° 602,191] 6,168,716] 3,905,697] 63-31|| 1921. ..] 6,020,513, 832/47, 312, 564|27,572,560| 58-28 
$21,410,072] 6,512,327| 4°377,270| 67-22|| 1922...| 6,348, 637, 436|48, 168,310/32, 848,020] 68-19 


814, 687,057| 6,793,595) 5,052,690} 74-37) 1993. | 6, 806, 937, 041/51, 169, 250/32, 142,494 62-82 
936,067,202] 6,711,369] 4,589,363] 68-38] 1924...| 7,224,475, 267/49, 833, 718/20, 186,904) 58-57 
837 872, 864| 6.943,382| 4,993,750] 71-92 1925...| 7,583, 297, 899|51, 040, 075/26, 943,089] 52-79 
845,574, 352| 7,075,850| 4,173,501|  58-98]| 1926... 8,051,444, 136/52, 505, 923|25,705,975| 48-87 
868,522, 217| 7,157,661| 4,701,833] 65-69] 19272. .| 8,143, 958, 603 |51,039,393|20,889,091] 40-98 
895,394, 107| 7,350,131| 4,784,487| 65-09 reba he sate a 

"Total... ~  1959,659,139 541,833,174 56-46 


1Dominion companies only. ?Figures for 1927 are subject to revision. 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1926. 


Per- 
cent- 
Net cash Net cash bree 
Racal ed mee paid 
or or 
: = to pre- 
premiums. losses Tetra 
re- 
ceived. 
iY p.c. 
181,435 97,065| 53-50 
3,406 918 26-98 
34,320 10, 830 31-56 
753, 659 312, 128 41-41 
107, 870 42,924) 39-79 
188, 823 76,496 40-51 
230, 130 91,670] 39-83 
143, 409 54, 803 38-21 
155, 833 60,867) 39-06 
390, 979 140, 107 35-83 
149, 685 56,548] 87-78 
4,483 219 48-85 
20, 708 6,060} 29-26 
2,616 1,318} 50-40 
231,971 91,188] 39-31 
57,861 35,992) 62-20 
174,144 87,900} 21-76 
38, 283 19,594) 51-18 
334, 056 173,271] 51-87 
92,208 30, 679 33-27 
127,420 51,562) 40-47 
257,449 200, 722 77-97 
86,449 54, 154 62-64 
52, 284 29, 293 56-03 
167,677 76,820} 45-81 
153, 936 66, 490 43-19 
33, 324 32,450| 97-38 
221,008 123,427 55-85 
278, 602 117,196 42-07 
10,771 1,369 12-72 
137, 433 75,999} 55-30 
138, 384 33,438] 24-16 
667, 761 353,916} 53-00 
185, 733 131,203] 70-64 
123, 188 48,867| 39-67 
230, 671 101,801} 44-13 
136, 988 70,608} 51-54 
6, 084 4,028 66-22 
186, 329 53,372 28-64 
62, 953 13,091 20-80 
86, 751 87,846] 48-63 
749, 876 818,479} 42-47 
7,396,959) 3,336,709] 45-11 
441,319 207,492) 47-02 
260,541 85,679] 32-89 
778, 737 331, 264 42-54 
105, 630 63,512] 40-68 
79,739 32,223} 40-41 
420, 673 216,179] 51-39 
83, 02 36, 231 43-64 
126,197 53,237} 42-19 
70, 243 26,118) 37-18 
175,070) 79,278 45-28 
285, 833 128, 509 44-96 
403,360 180, 921 48-53 
218, 882 65,597 29-97 
207, 817 89,484 43-06 
240, 897) 121,867] 50-59 
419 None ~ 
827,896 386,743] 46-71 
220,409 141,781 64-33 
448, 836 198,443 44-21 
738, 608 851,359] 47-57 
91,720 34,040} 37-11 
18, 690 1,211 6-48 
354, 945 273.391! = 77-02 


Rate 
a of 
Toss Z pre- 
Premiums 4 
Companies. amount of charged | ™uUMS 
risks taken Hereon per 
during ame cent 
year. of 
risks. 
Canadian Companies— $ $ p.c. 
Aicadiat isp ee setae nee aoe 47, 856, 720 527, 285 1-10 
322,350 38,406 1-06 
9,517,525 120, 237 1-26 
133, 819,073 1,421,438 1-25 
49, 062, 848 662, 986 1-35 
42,960, 938 341,181 -79 
47, 867, 606 455, 460 +95 
18,431,386 259, 954 1-41 
@enadaiSecunibyrcs-cebe a eee 29, 034, 001 321,095 1-11 
@anadian Hare awe eee yea 64, 564,351 728,976 1-13 
Canadian Indemnity.............. 18,742,486 248,781 1-30 
Canadian Lumbermen’s........... 1, 230, 450 26, 677 2-17 
Casualty Co. of Canada........... 8,874,404 35, 884 +93 
Cumberland Farmers’............ 261,210 2,635 1-01 
MNOMINIONALILEs. ey AOE ee eee 38, 606, 908 412,072 1-07 
Dominion Gresham............... 20, 036, 349 180, 609 90 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee 
and Accident 34,185,717 301, 438 +88 
Mnsigznvbines.4).4 Manes we ers 7,469, 126 79,919 1-07 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada...... 68, 292, 974 709, 783 1-04 
General Accident of Canada....... 16, 966, 835 179, 657 1-06 
Globedndemmitys satel ote 95,591, 999 810, 224 +85 
Graintinsurances, coe nee 32,040, 282 284, 344 +89 
Guardian Insurance of Canada..... 33,658, 757 296, 830 +88 
(Halifax: Wire wes soe eter eee 22,038,529 294, 799 1-34 
Hudson“Bayeries eatasen sacts 30, 505, 696 315, 858 1-04 
Imperial Insurance...............- 37,412, 709 820, 813 86 
ane se Matalin. ae eee eerie 2,736, 652 34, 412 1-26 
THAULEN TIAN Se eee eee eee 22,186,398 301,035 1-36 
Liverpool-Manitoba............... 124, 229, 369 1,306, 919 1-05 
London and Lancashire Guarantee 
and Accidente. ib jae teen os bk oc 2,217, 836 32,440 1-46 
ondon-@anada.ste eh ee oe 34,347,775 357,439 1-04 
Mercantilosse agin eek ahi 46, 166, 617 286, 027 +62 
Mount Rovalees ncn cea. 109, 690, 127 1, 269, 079 1-16 
North*Bonpire:. = 845.0 ane 33, 181, 203 335, 615 1-01 
UNOLULW OSES ee rn brit net ee 19,123,771 191,999 1-00 
Occidentale nein eae Seer tee 42,278,510 487,556 1-15 
Raciwici@oast eer. teenere eae 58,711, 153 555, 124 95 
Pictou County Farmers........... 807, 750 6, 122 +76 
Quebec. Niet ren ie Be a eS o 47,922,355 422,274 “88 
Reliance ay hee ee abate 16, 238, 090 155, 839 96 
Scottish Canadian................ 16, 354, 913 203, 859 1-25 
Westen. its nee therein aren keine 149,602,900] 1,574, 263 1-05 
Totals for 1926............ 1, 630,146,648} 16,857,343 1-03 
British Companies— 
AlTianice iy. vtec. nvereeet one aactiaes 64, 940, 558 494,331 76 
(ANelO-SCOULISH...6 cn ceehienideas 63,535,490 590, 867 +93 
OU LENS Aeds ott ly Sok Meith ae Sie til 8 117,030,000} 1,007,008 +86 
AULOER. Beis eles ts Leetettcie lees 13, 442, 690 131,151 98 
Bankers and Traders.............. 9, 068,032 103,631 1-14 
BritishvOrowny eins aceieet 55,790, 878 538,341 96 
British and European............. 12,332, 667 128, 132 1-01 
British Generalesernn see settee. 29,303,428 225,415 “77 
British slain: «tenes ber ai cht ere 10, 280, 761 109,597 1-07 
BritiensOa kee yore mae perience 24,159,118 225,728 93 
British lirn dershesse smn see 60,595, 854 369, 611 +61 
Caledonian say saateen tea ects 56,496, 260 568, 279 1-01 
Garand Generalsyeerecer nee 30,199,714 318, 502 1-05 
Wentralus nino c nathanie eee. 36, 396, 704 840,315 94 
Contary [228.5243 ohen ee eae 75, 228, 601 668, 288 89 
Ching eweeeaneee 64, 050 514 80 
Commercial Union... 114,129,067} 1,047,143 +92 
Combhill Be ee ee eo ee eee 32,267,145 250, 203 78 
Eagle, Star and British Dominions 81,369, 926 597,942 73 
Employers’ Liability............. 122,013, 885 994, 901 82 
Essex and Suffolk (kee eben. 28, 102, 626 231,325 +82 
Federated Britishctr-..<- 2c. 1,766, 796 21,185 1-20 
General Accident, Fire and Life... 52,795, 933 447,729 85 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1926—continued. 


> 
Rate Elle: 
Gross of N } t ih age of 
amount of | Premiums | _ PTC et stash Net es losses 
Companies. : risks taken charged ane ear Abi paid paid 
during thereon. Cont ais en ee 10 Pier 
year. oy, : miums 
risks ceived. 
$ $ .c $ Ro 
British Companies—conc. 4 : 4 
Guardian Assurance.............-. 166, 071, 784 1,692,611 1-01 1,461,354 756, 805 51-79 
Law, Union and Rock.. 48, 562, 923 458, 342 94 387,971 157, 139 40-50 
Liverpool and London and Globe.. 287,126,067] 2,879,994 1-00) 1,378,918 587,625| 42-62 
Local Government..............-- 9,407, 000 77,399 82 53,066 22°25 42-45 
London Guarantee andAccidentIns. 49,018,490 458,425 94 824, 924 182,597 56-20 
London and Lancashire........... 205, 899, 547 1,559,457 76 1,305, 643 537,411 41-16 
London and Provincial............ 2,976, 295 32,118 1-08 26,515 7,280) 27-46 
London and Scottish.............. 14, 268,931 106, 443 +75 78,703 26,984] 34-29 
oe PRSSUEARCO oS. sgh Shoe = se 6 72,446, 193 705, 925 97 593, 966 336,995] 56-74 
SIRT ERS at ale an ae eon - - - - - < 
Merchants Marine................. 40, 262,993 291,324 72 201,996 90,643] 44-87 
WEOTOT UO DIOD Dia 655 «adie aes do 15,070, 928 147,035 +98 116, 820 82, 268 70°42 
National Provincial............... 24,333,077 215,443 89 155, 251 43,348 27-92 
North British and Mercantile..... 161, 956, 686 1,476,714 91 1,138,557 644, 033 56-57 
Northern Assurance............... 126, 868, 525 1,164,339 92 910, 252 444,591 48-84 
Nir WIDE OHOR ONS EE so nchetlasicies 144, 011, 267 1,441, 853 1-00 1,077,397 454, 282 42-16 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee... . 68, 054, 030 655, 463 96 481,510 250,860) - 51-73 
LECTINS ie 5 oe ee ee 58,353, 793 527, 183 90 406,468 177,468) 43-66 
Patriotic 27,651, 867 213,488 Hel 161,477 85,562) 52-99 
Pheonix of London... cc. f.---+- 209,570,749] 1,868,878 89] 1,263, 857 577,024, 45-66 
PTO VINCIA I, ost bine acters ocieh ne 82,731,276 347, 548 1-06 808, 293 187, 240 60-73 
Prribelon bea: Sete toe rate plese 31,585, 954 328,477 1-04 258,031 156, 600 60-69 
Gacensland e-) ) ei adeshesl vee 29, 809, 197 321,343 1-08 225,408 90,873) 40-31 
Railway Passengers...........-..- - - - - - - 
Royal Exchange. .i< tsaises seen 104, 751, 641 908, 112 87 697, 937 274,223) 39-29 
MGA IUBUTANCS 5 .</tt seeds s oo 276,508, 791 2,478, 865 90 1,992, 209 922,810 46-32 
Stovall SCOULISG!. << «-pkhis ee «5 +n 35, 184, 300 270,398 77 198, 640 65, 890 33°17 
Scottish Metropolitan............. 35, 188, 659 301,516 “86 229,914 110,409 48-02 
BentsisheU pion <.... <1. bphte Soreevere oe: 52,033,155 474,498 +91 406, 391 179,79 44-24 
ORR ee RO 5 A Mere 28,412, 060 206, 269 “73 147, 352 65, 96: 44-76 
iste SSHUTARCGs... sca. Sere cs os 6,695,981 66, 880 1-00 39, 880: 5, 229 13-11 
Bum asvrancescis.. o... sick.2Slee oe es 121,192,455 1,089, 813 90 878, 298 427,924 48-72 
Uniow Assurance; . 2 foe ic <.cn os 83, 406, 664 767, 868 92 565, 709 247, 463 43-74 
Wnion of Canton.....: ete AdS ooce 61,419, 948 501, 258 82 414, 092 219, 593 53-03 
Inrondviasinee A. oi. < ae Fae Eee che = = = = - = 
ALOU PSTEGIS DT... oo. Ret SNS ete «Sate 25,050, 230 211,533 +84 159, 393 88,764) 55-69 
Ori MATING fo ics, Main Riese ms 27,281,592 149, 647 “55 117,981 28,059 23-78 
BPANIUBTOL EN: . reid sicislo sete edsccecainn 11, 651, 160 144,395 1:24 116; 730 64,101 55-39 
Manes Niro. Ee ceccakn Sk os oss» 45, 662, 835 454,375 1-00 369,317 176,850] 47-89 
Totals. 2th sae 3,831, 787,126) 34,400,367 -90| 25,248,605) 41,881,784) 47-06 
by nang Companies— 
eee ee i, WR Malta ss. 0 92,078, 697 684, 794 +74 596, 764 281,167) 47-12 
‘Affiliated Underwriters......... 22,160,517 118, 144 +53 101,366 135,440] 133-62 
PATOL A cass onset SORE pete ie sis 21,304, 692 119, 812 -56 76,182 42,215) 55-41 
Alliance Insurance............... 30, 687, 464 161, 891 +53 122,197 99,763 81-64 
American Alliance.............. 4,076,495 39, 464 97 12,522 5,610} 44-80 
American Central..../.......... 37,441,778 417,427 1-11 232, 671 188,049} 80-82 
American Equitable............ 16,515, 056 158, 747 96 131, 625 58,324] 44-31 
American Exchange 7,585, 000 25,428 +34 24,213 146 60 
American Insurance =a 19, 763, 695 159, 957 “81 93,509 58,316 62-36 
American Lloyds............... 7,087,967 54,941 -78 48, 343 13, 853 28-65 
American Reserve............-- 27,396, 257 304, 816 1-11 139, 493 82,227| 58-95 
ATLOTHODIU GT cies ainn clas seks > iolwisce None None - None None - 
BAO OPEB acs sip acne te stepirore 10,907,517 115,547 1-06 74, 612 45,108} 60-46 
Bastonete nee. a en hee tthe 18,599,015 157,777 +85 99, 646 70,470) 70-72 
Caledonian-American........... 10, 796, 050 108,437 1-00 55,115 15,512 28-14 
MTRITIOEDIA: serch 6 a<c atime cae uate 21, 276, 985 200, 648 +94 157, 420 102,957 65-40 
Central Manufacturers Mutual... 2,622, 137 45,496 1-74 37,397 12,902) 34-50 
Citizens of Missouri............. 13,584, 899 120, 542 +89 75,992 26,997) 35-53 
OT ace! oS ee Se ee et 17,841,970 182,967 1-03 90, 728 50,643] 55-82 
Commercial Union of New York 1, 827,545 26,218 1-43 17,131 12,799] 74-71 
Conmotaoutiytc..2sc eee tek s/n 48,433,113 446, 706 +92 232,367 107,690} 40-34 
Contmoentalss .<.; 22 schists Aeeis so 63, 494, 423 577,810 91 400, 967 193,926] 48-36 
Equitable Fire and Marine...... 21, 896, 239 195,479 +89 46,473 21,538] 46-35 
Midelriv=P hewix.:, 2 sisi Jeb ash « - 55, 226, 865 507,540 92 368, 609 150,607] 40-86 
Fire Association of | Sire oy 52,564, 456 636, 804 1-21 377, 855 153,911 40-73 
Fire Reassurance. . : 33, 238,328 336,436 1-01 151, 587 97,921 64-60 
First: American is -o.0ssesnwes ewe 1,972,797 22, 623 1-15 14, 829 “ll 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1926—concluded. q 
: 
Per- 5 
Rate ‘a 
amount of | Premiums <i se es aie ous a losses ; 
Companies. ate taken peared ae 5° Hake ee paid 
uring thereon. ; me to pre- 
year, ee premiums, losses. minnte 
: re- 
risks. ceived. 
Foreign Companies.—conc. $ $ pc. $ $ p.c. 
WavH'OnCierey cee me enn saaes wes 8,695, 799 68,569 +79 62,396 7,570] 12-18 
Hireman’s Hund lato aeljemerete 28,538, 886 239, 935 +84 191, 889 125,365} 65-33 
Firemen’s Insurance............. 17,419, 317 185, 054 1-06 153,488 51,998 33-88 ; 
Bran lclinisa®s atric cies teeters 11, 252, 618 145,318 1-29 None None = 
Gencrallotbaristssasscee eens 22,740,315 197, 938 +87 126,178 54,589] 43-26 
General Insurance Co. of America None None - None None = 
Girard erie ee tas eee etccte sts 3,196, 125 32,026 1-00 24,702 5,572 22-56 ; 
Glens: Paliswvr.. ss hee ee ar 37, 988, 353 302, 467 +80 200, 683 105,129) 52-39 
Globe and Rutgers.............. 130,811,439; 1,088,533 +83 739,385 469,782} 63-54 
Grain Dealersiia.s stirs detselete sel 1,407, 641 19, 831 1:41 15, 108 5,362! 35-50 J 
Great American... geceeeccle ws «070 69, 723, 663 635,522 “91 442,711 255,316 57-67 
Hardware vDeglers:er as cece ss 13, 563, 020 292, 889 2-16 251,581 64, 697 25-72 
Hartford Fire...... = 217, 600, 703 1,789,437 +82 1,350, 348 658,829) 48-79 
POMC eee a oes ote hewn 235,046,933} 2,244,249 +95 1,727,333 898.402} 52-01 
Imperial Assurance.............- 17, 292, 094 182, 032 1-05 94,414 41,322 43-77 
Individual Underwriters........ 37,561, 727 107,792 29 95,392 39, 851 41-78 
Insurance Co. of North America. 164, 600, 860 1,079,572 “66 767,328 382, 697 49-87 7 
Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvaniarcmrcee dee tes «6 31,021, 610 219,960 “71 135, 069 56,774, 42-03 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Co...... 1,196, 135 9,518 80 9,093 78 86 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance | 
Coxon Manshield er eeecct.s «- 3,566, 740 67,325 1-89 57,047 10,286} 18-03 ’ 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 
NINE didi GOGH DOR OOO CALE 20,512, 247 364, 457 1-78 261, 257 172,594) 66-06 
Lumber Underwriters..........- 5,141,071 93, 735 1-82 67,367 38,269 56-81 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s.... 14, 189, 700 249, 453 1-76 192, 897 216,130) 112-04 
Maryland Assurance............. 4,851,723 55,498 1-14 32, 666 12,046] 36-88 
Mechanics and Traders.......... 2,048, 245 38, 344 1-88 18,831 10,524 55°89 
MerehantsiPiret... 0c seceee + + xe's 87,416,729 381, 222 1-02 276, 449 140,059} 50-66 
Millers "Nationals, nie serete clstele sists 9, 892, 192 108, 258 1-09 95,568 44,908} 46-99 
Mill Owners’ Mutual............ 6, 669,414 119,185 1-79 88,514 29,505] 33-33 
Minnesota Implement........... 13, 563,020 292, 889 2-16 251,582 64,697} 25-72 
National Ben-Franklin.......... 36, 246, 657 419, 223 1-16 350, 347 158,185} 45-15 
National Fire of Hartford....... 99,371, 857 844,353 +85 658,961 433,342) 65-76 
NationallUnionyscc.cre excels fe 18,580, 347 149, 967 “81 99,334 72,478) 72-96 
ar Nationalessis.. cece ttesiero cl: 71, 230, 965 816, 606 1-15 741, 132 342,294] 46-19 
INSERTS oe cte ceieteleropele sateteslelesels 27,259,759 237,408 87 154, 360 67,785] 43-91 
New Hampshire.an. csc tenies ss 30, 930, 355 304, 133 +98 216,339 123,039} 56-87 
INGwid CLSOViencn.ie seo saer 11,529, 018 128, 143 1-11 75, 420 72,173) 95-70 
New York Reciprocal........... 36, 370, 316 83, 968 +23 75, 727 2,971 3-92 
New York Underwriters........ 150, 228, 826 1,362, 622 “91 42,736 12,077 28-26 
NGAP aT ase marten tactine caesar: 64,518, 998 537, 955 +83 363, 501 206,693] 56-86 
INorthyRiverneess. tee denn sles ssc 8,044, 096 78,997 98 61, 288 8,018} 13-08 
Northwestern Mutual... i. 58,969,355} 1,032,612 1-75 775, 604 268,991] 34-68 
Northwestern National..... - 34,438,718 413, 632 1-20 283,430 94,244) 33-25 
IPGCIHCMHInO te wo elon’. Maceo c 46,511, 859 342, 562 “74 287, 380 120,739] 42-02 
‘PhenixiOl Parise. deere eee eee 22,537, 750 209, 463 +93 126, 249 66,630] 52-78 
Whoonixio: Hartiords es .1s.6.66\+'- 88, 853, 868 765,175 86 385, 066 178,457) © 46-34 
Providence Washington......... 53, 882,515 362, 736 67 164, 084 109,420) 66-69 
Queen of America.............+. 101, 112,371 935, 280 92) 746, 168 325,502) 43-62 ; 
Retallselardwarow.sseseece cscs: 13, 563,020 292, 889 2-16 251,581 64,697] 25-72 
ROSSA in ces ecient corso cisie.« 62, 938, 167 608, 820 97 359, 909 267,780] 74-40 
Rossia of Copenhagen........... 29, 784, 785 165,918 “56 90, 827, 40, 566 44-66 
St. Paul Fire and Marine........ 61, 066, 712 502, 797 +82 364, 439 160,514; 44-04 
SEGIM onnciadenbaddGaodoonoads 19,000,315 195, 423 1-03 112, 237, 77,532] 69-08 
Spring Helden: occ pees elace ole 45, 253,367 427,053 +94 295, 922 224,365] 75-82 
SprinkteredeRisk a... aeanenees:s 5,109,091 14,041 27 13,029 50,033] 84-00 
Stenlingvasen siete centctne seca: 8, 127, 662 20,414 65 —45, 697 7,092 - 
StU yi VOSAM tenes slernteuteeleis o(c.e.c ere 27,739,372 296, 846 1-07 244, 158 218,472} 89-48 
TOKIO Shere Bed ccna eta rai tetses 14, 898, 613 105, 007 70 63, 627 52,203} 82-05 
Li Union Of Parisss. tee acess sis.0'6 36, 803, 651 369, 225 1-00 296, 625 159,493} 53-77 
(United Mirtia lies seems arses 3,912, 836 66, 925 1-71 35,401 7,508} 21-21 
United States Fire.............. 81, 101, 628 654, 124 +81 367, 672 306,012] 83-23 
United States Merchants and 
Dhipperssas cosas ete casas vee None None - None None = 
Westchesterst: +... eee cee 47,272,335 449,039 95 290, 181 170,308} 58-69 
World Fire and Marine.......... 14, 165, 600 116,085 +82 94,397 27,401 29-03 
Totalsa:centeton posi 3, 254,233,060} 29,846,901 +92} 19,950,266} 10,487,474] 52-57 
Grand totals........ 8, 716,166,834! 81,104,611 -931 52,595,9211 25,705,968! 48-87 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than Cana- 
dian transacting such business in Canada, 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
BA UGSEHLO cain ses ci claise a tie me celts steps 2,819,459 2,755,452 2,757,595 2,793,241 2,984,391 
POAT UA TOALOStALG. aise. oss oe wes «lela = 2,601,497 2,495, 241 2,838,402 4,012, 248 3,414, 679 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 23,227,586] 24,144,569] 26,917,845) 26,887,124] 30,485,388 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SOA Or outta Satine chia. 3 acc 0 8,458, 213 3, 264, 940 3,163, 666 3,214, 993 3,490,442 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 3,219, 828 3, 648, 973 4,103,098 3, 689, 719 8,724, 742 
IFIGOTORU-AHG TONS: 6.6 ch cc dlesie<socestsss 514, 694 501,479 507,008 541,488 587,756 
COERNOTRONEOS neo oh o)o cat ia)s acs basa s.eldle a 2,065,959 1, 627,622 1,259, 298 945, 442 905, 051 

NIMES ASSCOSS cc citiaalsysie slateras 37,907,286] 38,433,276] 41,546,912) 42,084,255] 45,592,449 
British Companies— 
GHHOSUA LOSS etre is dc.s les sisterecle cs csiee ss 3,911,121 3,595, 718 3,548,431 2,988, 810 2,998, 810 
TiOans-ON Teal CStALEC. cnwsleeers srecineitase« 3,128,477 8,379, 708 8,331,560 2,947, 639 8,036, 956 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 35,595,688] 386,258,738] 39,035,439] 39,085,486) 39,184,015 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

it lits Hila Spee ae Goa Ue ae aeeeOr Bice 3, 872,381 3,957,915 3,897, 544 4,162,716 4, 382,098 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 3,776,300] 3,619,826] 3,986,487] 4,744,748) 4,223,724 
PHLOLEERG ANG: TONGS... <<scia ccc soared ss.ccees 310, 931 318,393 341, 852 346, 800 340,774 
Other assets in Canada...............- 402, 878 436, 715 723,730 671,751 642, 897 

Total assets in Canada..... 50,997,776] 51,567,014) 54,865,043) 54,947,951) 54,809,274 
Foreign Companies— 
PRADO SLALC tee ie) doe crate aclrnainee ee Sie - - - - - 
~ Loans on real estate...........seesee00: - 6,500 125,000 14,500 14,500 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 21,388,605} 23,278,914) 25,804,689] 26,010,419) 27,184,299 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Rraningemen ec ctveen fe coe east: 2,612,539 2,694,384 2, 890, 549 3,011, 654 2,906, 791 
Cash on hand and in banks!........... 4,255,256] 5,313,792} 4,979,501] 5,357,230) 5,190,968 
Eiperest ANG TONES sc: cock | o%is.0 eb sclee ns ws 225, 652 248,108 251,149 258, 853 277, 624 
Other assets in Canada.............+-- 183, 623 67,128 31,003 46, 803 111,747 

Total assets in Canada....| 28,665,675] 31,608,827] 34,081,891) 34,699,460) 35,685,929 
All Companies— 
NREL ORGMUC- enc. rc.s 5 vise eer ees cme snreie's 6, 730, 580 6,351,170 6, 306, 026 5, 782,051 5,983, 201 
LOANS Oil TEAL CSTE UG.. 2 fecc cess cess aciness 5, 729, 974 5, 881,449 6, 294, 962 6,974, 387 6,466, 135 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 80, 211,879| $3,682,221) 91,757,973] 91,983,029) 96,853,702 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

BEAMCINE Sicccve ne tere eee he eis vie cccdters x 9,943, 133 9,917,239 9,951,759) 10,389,363} 10,779,331 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 11,251,384] 12,577,591] 13,069,086) 13,791,697] 138,139,434 
Duterest S00 TevtS. 655 oce.cocrseccce sess 1,051,277 1,067,980 1,100,009 1,147,141 1, 206, 154 
Other assets in Canada................ 2,652,460] 2,131,465) 2,014,031 1, 663, 996 1, 659, 695 


Total assets in Canada.....| 117,570,687| 121,609,117) 130,493,846) 131,731,666) 136,087, 652 


1Or deposited with government. 
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4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance or Fire Insurance and : 


other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1922-1926. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Unsettled losses? oes..2 hep ante teeter 4,090,186} 3,584,601) 3,492,830) 3,165,733) 3,451,325 
Reserve of unearned premniums......... 10,808,481] 11,388,977] 11,860,854] 11,653,192) 12,669,558 
SUNG TY UOMOS i550 aco fe cnsiapeiee(elseiens oa 4,456, 190 4, 020, 225 4,302, 946 4,452,170 4,619,584 
Total liabilities not including capital.| 19,354,857| 18,993,804) 19,656,630) 19,271,095) 20,740,467 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- © 
TH) CADI Ce Les ory nove eee ve re enis h 18,552,678} 19,439,472] 21,890,282} 22,813,160) 24,851,981 
CapitalistockpatGip.-erosn a. cckeleee 14,927,193} 14,852,692] 15,087,351) 14,311,871) 13,653,915 
British Companies— 
Unsettledilossesiznc tach actu cence tates 4,410,430 3,199,093 3,189,524 2,589, 335 2,911, 182 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 16,563,650} 17,461,387) 17,560,930] 17,858,096) 18,955.408 
SunGisl GERMS fata oe Maree beet cpuskontatele 1,404, 142 1,391, 848 1, 293, 544 1, 222, 290 1,310,328 
Total liabilities in Camada............ 22,378, 222| 22,052,323) 22,043,998} 21,669,721) 23,176,918 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
Insvcapitaleterhanrat ose ccteaeee ces 28,619,554) 29,514,691] 32,821,045] 33,278,230] 31,632,356 
Capitalistoclepaidsup. -Miecrac.. cae nse - - - - - 
Foreign Companies— 
Wnsettled losses. suc. ees eee eee 2,825,192) 2,329,418} 1,989,183} 1,637,229] 1,538,817 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 10,295,153} 11,744,780} 11,824,844) 12,115,693} 12,229,515 
Suma ry TEMAS casei ae Srssxetaernsuls osccstee 717,936 733, 330 685, 563 802, 968 702,759 
Total liabilities in Canada............ 13,838,281; 14,807,478] 14,499,590} 14,555,890} 14,471,091 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
TMAVCADI al sate sn aee Fae eect Tatas 14, 827,294] 16,800,349] 19,582,301] 20,143,569] 21,207,810 
@apital stock paid Up-as) um -eeiecemineioes - - - - = 
All companies— 
Unsettiled losseeeviii A: ace.siseeict ctetens 11,325,808} 9,113,112] 8,671,537] 7,392,297) 7,901,324 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 37, 667,284] 40,595,094] 41,246,628] 41,626,981] 438,854,481 
SUMGT yal GOMUS# et istas als Bote dale Maisie aati 6,578,268] 6,145,398} 6,282,053] 6,477,428] 6,632,671 
Total liabilities in Canada, not in- 
cluding capital..................... 55,571,360] 55,853,605] 56,200,218] 55,496,706} 58,388,476 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
Ine Capital. sec ros ee Ris oreo Cee 61,999,526] 65,754,512) 74,293,628] 76,234,959) 77,692, 147 
Capital stotk paid upl.:...7..... 0.0. se. 14,927,193) 14,852,692) 15,087,351] 14,311,871} 13,653,915 


1Canadian companies only. 
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5.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance 


or Fire Insurance and other classes of Insurance, 
ture in Canada of Companies other than Cana 


in Canada, 1922-1926. 


and Cash Income and Expendi- 
dian transacting such business 


Items. 1922 1923 1924. 1925 1926. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Net cash for premiums from fire and : 

iL s ayn ee GS as ee, Sees ee 19,494,334! 20,050,502] 20,490,725) 20,338, 906 21,558,094 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1, 524, 868 1,524, 230 1,614, 299 1,605, 890 1,790,416 
ROBEY MHEUIN sO oc aoe tee es PAs’ 1,100,656] 1,903,653] 2,699,682) 1,648,965 2,766,588 
Total cash income..............-.0.5: 22,119,858] 23,478,385] 24,804,706 23,593, 761| 26,115,098 

British Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums.............+.- 30,621,397| 32,210,224) 31, 142,394] 32,177,959] 34,066, 853 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete... 1,710, 848 1,771, 528 1, 806, 710 1,781, 280 1,780,317 
From branches other than Fire or Life. - - - = =. 
Bimary Welles escs so -k cl tee ries cies 67, 887 8, 858 1,079 645 15, 808 
Total cash income::.°.%..2 2.2... -: 32,357,571| 33,990,610) 32,950,183 33,959,884] 35,862,978 

Foreign Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums..........-.-5+- 91,280,172] 24,609,308} 22,971,062} 24,193, 206 23, 703, 863 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1,020, 165 1,170,595 1, 233,799 1, 267, 040 1,345, 137 
From branches other than Fire or Life. - - - = = 
SUNG ILOMISi reece ass spite sees emits 9,310 876 61, 818 1, 245 105 
Total cash income................+--: 22,309,647] 25,780,779) 24,266,679 25,461,491} 25,049,105 

EXPENDITURE. 

Canadian Companies— 
eared Tore LOSBOS 2c <.cie cents oo sncicle osele vain over 7,329,784] 7,109,798] 7,534,827 6,483,977| 6,571,218 
General expenses: s+ se se sree toes 4,938,317| 5,827,546] 5,351,594 5, 654, 651 6,413, 729 
On account of branches other than Fire 

aT lOmin oe eee 7,756,401 8,082,280] 7,778,043] 7,407,522] 8, 838, 138 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders.... 795, 233 671,318 756, 600 793,114 829, 380 
Dax GBorta eeriescit sea eh kas «peels SPE 791, 182 704,505 757,174 624, 058 588, 035 
Total cash expenditure............... 21,610,917| 22,398,367] 22,185,712 20,967, 1492] 23,244,547? 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 508,941 1,080, 018 2,618,994] 2,626,612 2,870,551 

British Companies!— 
PAI OTAOSBOSe: we ieee Son cr ee ieee iereae 16,920,368] 15,333,498] 13,696,192 12,057,156) 11,881,784 
General expenses. cic. < vein fae ore ee 9,027,021 8,719,475 8, 646, 466 9,017,645 9,455, 705 
On account of branches other than Fire 

iyo Lc oe oes PEE! PSS Ce SOOCT OC OED 6,304,348] 7,650,720] 7,085,214 7,415,287] 8,244,434 
VT Caen. Sor ae rides ae DR OO 1,045,354) 1,028,753 965, 681 1,082,063} 1,116,005 
Total cash expenditure............... 32,897,091] 32,727,446) 30,393,553 29,572,151} 30,697,928 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 589, 383 1, 263, 165 2,556, 629 4,387, 733 5, 165, 050 

Foreign Companies!— 
ait TOP MOSSES css anis,paeicivic ac sees ip aitia ke 11,237,346] 12,664,185) 11,735,269 11,665,223] 10,487,474 
IGONOTAl-CXDOUGES, sarsst ow a306- ues ec. 6, 054, 194 6, 665, 517 6,451, 174 6, 748, 047 6, 770, 930 
On account of branches other than Fire 

i gl O17 eeroe Sal ea oeecicton Sarr Ooo 2,596,463} 4,805,148] 2,860,975 2,925,412] 3,543,059 
(i eee Sinan. Rar Ree  Hosprert iar 777,497 759,171 810,574 856, 329 845,559 
Total cash expenditure............... 20,781,875| 25,413,708 22,470,469| 22,896,953 22,392, 262 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,527,772 367,071 1,796, 209 2,564, 539 2,656, 843 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


2Including $3,827 profits returned to subscribers in 1 


925 and $4,047 in 1926. 
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6.—Amount of Net Premiums written and Net Losses incurred in Canada, by Pro- 
vinces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies transacting as Insurance 
Business, 1925 and 1926. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted). 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. 
Premiums.| Losses, | Premiums.| Losses. _| Premiums.} Losses. 
1925. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DEEL CUSIAM Cl ster feretsiete'al is eet 41,463 8, 218 123,375 28, 814 73, 305 7,713 
INOWaSGOUa: eeeecene es eon er 400, 874 212,194 912, 622 463, 689 1,055,091 1,085, 734 
New Brunswick............. 340,174 217, 738 955, 002 572, 302 901,174 605, 085 
Quebetcesctep-srasntoudes oar 1,925, 863 1, 137, 258 6, 038, 537 2,999, 986 4,962,420 2,974, 213 
OntaniOvetin ten cee eee. 2,928,471 | 1,434,532 | 8,754,336 | 4,604,546 | 6,312,735 3, 238,439 
Manitopasn stenoses sees 757, 200 294,470 | 1,567,651 684,308 | 1,513,859 795, 365 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,015, 821 497,926 1,528, 195 705, 026 1,579,927 755, 944 
Alberta t2< aye, thncmeceee 735,391 300,338 | 1,573,965 688,264 | 1,448, 664 588,316 
British Columbia......../5.. 769, 252 393,044 | 2,543,107 | 1,283,937 | 2,429,628 1, 613, 629 
Mukontrenaeiauetaskeore tae 4,352 - 4,668 16 2,750 794 

Dotale dnterost 8,937,750 | 4,504,293 | 24,055,659 | 12,057,154 | 20,279,358 | 11,665,223 

1926. 

PABY Tiglandl tone. cartons vas 39, 854 51,571 128,918 122, 209 69, 103 79, 505 
INGOvaiScotianw. ses sne-ceo- 429, 123 220,970 934, 335 543,039 948,095 589, 617 
New Brunswick............. 327, 711 182, 837 990, 937 485, 810 848, 404 413, 669 
Quebee sas pan sonciaeoee ee 2,141,542 1,094, 732 6,277, 986 3, 242,124 5,152, 486 2,697, 259 
ONtATIO ME ae astern crore a oe 3,362, 888 1,486,491 9,118, 944 4,072,461 6, 166,479 3,143,705 
Manitobeinet sen srnernen ares 792,438 283,414 1, 697, 024 578,144 1,489, 628 697,467 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,094, 393 518,318 | 1,643,317 686,684 | 1,558,070 657, 890 
PO or Siie eyes Se Ge een 786, 903 392,570 1, 681, 298 870,417 1,462, 878 962,029 
British Columbia. ........-. 824,435 395, 203 2,759,032 1,216, 689 1, 250, 299 1, 246, 331 
ulkOniscm wean ames care 318 = 5,569 = 2,674 1,000 

otal caauen nee 9,827,399 | 4,696,204 | 25,248,704 | 11,881,789 | 19,950,265 | 10,487,472 


1Including small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1926.—Of the total amount of fire 
insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies holding 
provincial licenses and permits. Such companies generally confine their operations 
to the province from which they get authority to operate, but may be allowed at the 
same time to sell insurance in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, 
however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 1926 are summarized 
in Table 7. Business transacted by unlicensed companies is summarized in Table 8. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1926. 


1 


Net Net in force Net Net 
Items. insurance at end of premiums losses 
written. year. received. paid. 
$ 3 $ $ 
1AeDominionMncensees = Wecetaains > Hoon cia 8,716, 166, 834] 8,051, 444, 136 52,595, 923 25,705,975 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within province by 
which they are incorporated............. 462,049,167] 1,188,990, 155 5,589, 618 2,868, 349 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are incor- ; 
POlatedieocecaees coders cose ee toe ae 39,718, 174 97, 265,321 479,083 194,497 


Totals for Provincial Companies...... 501, 762,341] 1,286, 255,476 6, 068, 701 3, 062, 846 
Grand Dotals eyes. ass 9,217,929,175| 9,337,699, 612 58, 664, 624 28,768,821 
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8.—Fire Insurance carried on Property in Canada in 1925, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not licensed 
to transact business in Canada. 


Le 
———————— SS 


Companies. Amount of 
Insurance. 
m $ 

Malia AS? ASEOOIREIOUS. os a ttei= tise ie slaiate cieisie's » e't10 9 ee icles oinieiniare winlvcin' ele siaisvsicia/aialelaie’e e/ecete/eleioNy 61, 112, 520 
Reeaiproca Underwriters) se xcssints ese 8 snloisieies safes so nie eie wae e aici dined aeision'nicaigee ease sie 9,978, 590 
MMCHAEAGOMDATNOSS. ©. cccde sess ne deiyr 65.50 Fy AO Ga ee eh NAR in REE ONG Ee ARP HN Te 439,417,911 
BYE GR OLINAINGR eee oo eteieiot oie nic Toteicl cre oie Sieh s, oasis oe ca Ole cie alls ists oe s\ctarlejalao alatnute «\S\anjolege! sms 41,194,670 
Sa VER eet aed a ee Pee iee re icine ois eens wee aia sma a ee puna te PRs Ds 551, 703,691 


Description of Property. 


ee 


TL rp ones erSTayp ire ba Bhokee) O° AN" FUE Bonagne cco ance Oona ot otn Ron DOOd AUN aC Oot moe Onno 31,894,481 
Industrial Plants and Mercantile Establishments.............0.: ees e eee eee en eee eee een es 510,551,579 
Railway Property and Equipment................: cece cece eect terete een e ete e enn eens 1,353, 875 
RTRs CTI Sees aa area eee ae Rielauidone- sitios ot pe jseanaini mints oa) Move easaLoMiel.« # aisselelereiereys 7,903, 756 

WW | oe ee ee SR Re a eu ivs ate AO CO ERED COUEEE PIC a ae Tee ORO AT 551,703,691 


Amount by Provinces. 


it en ose ek ee 
$ $ 

Prince Edward Island...............+. 92 000i SaskabCHEWANc a. scciecsis sas cae e- ie: 4,646, 785 
DAS GSU ICOLLA eatin ies oes ca sae tse ieieten' 1OMZSH MEL PAT bentannceenm-tise.sacracins oa maveie 5,331, 865 
Now Brumswichs.... 25s. .2es.s5ee8s eects 25,705,599 || British Columbia...........-.....- 15,426, 251 
SOE Oe A A SSO CRE aI TOOL LOUD SIS OGEIPY komen sean cis stairs aeleeitia cleteracrerel=' : - 

MEGA IO ste close oes eiaa © sissies bieiats eects 6 271, 250, 632 ———__- 
METHOD oe cea cee eee eee 9, 607, 109 Motaleo ress neon beac 551,703, 6911 


Includes $17,396,373, not apportioned by provinces. 


2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth of life insurance in Canada, contributed 
by A. D. Watson, Esq., of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pages 
860-864 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 

Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1926 by 44 active Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 7 British 
and 9 foreign companies. In addition there were four British and three foreign 
companies licensed to write insurance but which had ceased to write new insurance, 
while four other British and four other foreign companies were authorized under the 
Act to transact business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. 
One other foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1926, but had not 
written any life insurance business in Canada prior to Dec. 31 of that year. 

As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, the life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total life insurance in force 
in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $35,680,082, while in 1927 it was $5,044,- 
229,635!, the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having more 
than doubled since 1919—-an evidence of the general recognition of the fact that, in 
view of the higher prices of commodities, a larger amount of life insurance is neces- 
sary for the adequate protection of dependants. Notable also from these historical 
statistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total 
amount of new insurance effected during the year 1926 was $828,254,205, as com- 
pared with $736,777,818 in 1925 and $628,687,615 in 1924, while the premiums paid 
were $159,872,965, as compared with $145,480,207 in 1925 and $129,625,269 in 1924. 

In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1926, while Table 11 is a sum- 
mary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the past 


1Preliminary figure. 
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5 years. Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and effected 
during the year ended Dec. 31, 1926. Table 13 gives the insurance death-rate by 
classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15 and 16 show respectively the assets, liabilities, 
and cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance companies for 
the years 1922 to 1926. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given in Table 
17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 18, which shows 
that on Dec. 31, 1926, the total life insurance in force in Canada was $4,951,286,603. 


9.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, by years, 1869-1927. 


Amount 
Amount in force. Insurance of new 
in force insurance 
Years, per head of effected 
Canadian British Foreign estimated during 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Total. population. year. 
$ $ $ $ 
5,476,358 16,318,475 13, 885, 249 35, 680, 082 10-45 12, 854, 132 
6,404, 437 17,391, 922 18, 898, 353 42,694,712 12-36 12,194, 696 
Ceciileauli! 18, 405,325 18, 709, 499 45, 825, 935 13-15 13, 332, 626 
13,070, 811 19, 258, 166 34,905, 707 67, 234, 684 18-62 21,070,101 
15,777,197 18, 862,191 42, 861,508 77,500, 896 21-13 21,053,618 
19, 634,319 19, 863, 867 46, 218, 139 85, 716,325 22-41 19, 108, 221 
21,957,296 19,455, 607 43,596, 361 85, 009, 264 21-87 15, 074, 258 
24, 649, 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 84, 250,918 21-33 13, 890, 127 
26, 870, 224 19, 349, 204 39,468,475 85, 687, 903 21-35 13,534, 667 
28, 656, 556 20,078,533 36,016, 848 84, 751, 937 20-78 12,169, 755 
33, 246, 543 19, 410, 829 33, 616, 330 86, 273, 702 20-81 11,354, 224 
37, 888, 518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91, 272,126 21-65 13, 906, 887 
46,014,591 20, 983, 092 36, 266, 249 103, 290, 932 23-88 17,618,011 
53, 855, 051 22,329, 368 38, 857, 629 115, 042,048 26-24 20,112, 755 
59, 213, 609 23,511, 712 41,471,554 124,196, 875 28-02 21,572,960 
66,519, 958 24,317,172 44, 616, 596 135,453, 726 30-20 23,417,912 
74,591,139 25, 930, 272 49,440, 735 149, 962, 146 33-04 27,164, 988 
88, 181, 859 27, 225, 607 55, 908, 230 171,315, 696 37-33 35,171,348 
101, 796, 754 28,163,329 61, 734, 187 191, 694, 270 41-33 38,008,310 
114, 034, 279 30, 003, 210 67, 724, 094 211,761,583 45-17 41,226,529 
125, 125, 692 30,488, 618 76, 349, 392 231,963, 702 48-94 44,556, 937 
135, 218,990 31, 613, 730 81,591, 847 248,424, 567 51-83 40,523,456 
143, 368, 817 32,407, 937 85, 698,475 261,475, 229 54-10 37, 866, 287 
154, 709, 077 33, 692, 706 90,708, 482 279, 110, 265 57-09 44,620,013 
167,475, 872 33, 543, 884 94, 602, 966 295, 622, 722 59-89 45,202, 847 
177,511, 846 33, 911, 885 96,737,705] 308,161,436 62-96 49,525, 257 
188, 326, 057 34,341,172 96, 590, 352 319, 257,581 63-42 44, 341,198 
195, 303,042 34, 837, 448 97,660,009 327,800,499 64-45 42,624,570 
208, 655, 459 35,293, 134 100, 063, 684 344, 012, 277 66-90 48, 267, 665 
226, 209, 636 36, 606, 195 105, 708, 154 368,523,985 70-88 54, 764, 673 
252, 201,516 38,025, 948 113, 943, 209 404, 170, 673 76-85 67, 400, 733 
267, 151, 086 39,485, 344 124,433,416] 431,069, 846 81-00 68, 896, 092 
284, 684, 621 40, 216, 186 138, 868, 227 463, 769, 034 86-34 73, 899, 228 
308, 202,596 41,556, 245 159, 053, 464 508, 812,305 91-98 80, 552, 966 
335, 638, 940 42,127,260 170, 676, 800 548, 443, 000 96-99 91,567, 805 
364, 640, 166 42, 608, 738 180, 631, 886 587, 880, 790 100-92 98,306, 102 
397, 946, 902 43,809, 211 188,578, 127 630, 334, 240 105-20 105, 907,336 
420, 864, 847 45, 644, 951 189,740, 102 656, 260, 900 106-35 95,013,205 
450,573, 724 46,462,314 118, 487, 447 685,523,485 108-78 90, 382,932 
490, 266, 931 46, 161,957 193,087,126] 719,516,014 110-85 99, 896, 206 
515, 415, 437 46,985,192] 217,956,351 780, 356, 980 116-56 131, 739,078 
565, 667, 110 47,816,775| 242,629,174] 856,113,059 123-77 152, 762, 520 
626, 770, 154 50,919, 675 272,530, 942 950, 220,771 131-85 176, 866,979 
706, 656,117 54, 537, 725 309, 114, 827] 1,070,308, 669 145-32 219, 205, 103 
750, 637,092 58,176, 795 859, 775, 330] 1,168,590, 027 155-25 231, 608, 546 
794, 520, 423 60,770, 658 386, 869,397) 1,242, 160,478 161-47 217,006,516 
829, 972, 809 58,087,018 423,556, 850] 1,311,616, 677 166-83 221,119, 558 
895, 528, 435 59,151,931 467,499, 266] 1,422,179, 632 176-99 231,101, 625 
996, 699, 282 58,617,506 529,725,775| 1,585, 042,563 193-77 282,120,430 
1,105, 503,447 60, 296, 113 619, 261, 713] 1,785,061, 273 214-38 313, 251,556 
1,362, 631, 562 66,908,064] 758,297,691] 2,187, 837,317 258-04 524,543, 629 
1, 664, 348, 605 76, 883,090} 915,793,798] 2,657, 025,493 307-83 641,778, 095 
1, 860, 026, 952 84, 940, 938 989,875,958] 2,934, 843, 848 333-94 528,193, 352 
2,013, 722, 848 93,791,180] 1,063, 874,968] 3,171,388, 996 855-99 513, 850, 912 
2,187,434, 147 98,023,020] 1,148, 051,506) 3,433,508, 673 380-31 561, 182,427 
2,413, 853, 480 103,519, 236] 1,246, 623, 756] 3, 763,996,472 411-32 628, 687, 615 
2,672,989, 676 108,565, 248] 1,377,464, 924) 4,159,019, 848 448-72 736, 777, 818 
2,979,946, 768 111,375,336} 1,518,874, 230] 4,610, 196,334 490-78 823, 254, 205 
3,277,040,348! 113,870,017! 1,653,318,770! 5,044, 229,635 529-90 873, 100, 413 


iFigures for 1927 are subject to revision. 


o. 


Companies. 


Canadian Companies— 
NARA odie icles wares sist ee 8 
(CADILOT et nis can ona 5 saps 


Sr ae ee Ree ee 
Dominion 
Dominion of CanadaGua- 

rantee and Accident..... 
MSP ELON cette neice since. 


TOR GOR st). iecce esas 8 
Manufacturers............- 
TEETER 2 hehe cere dai ree ois 


Royal Guardians 
Saskatchewan............. 
DRUVETATOCs a. ticeic cies secins 
BIE COEL UV jai a) wisiera cc, evasion rae 


British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ 
Panini fay. farce. o-</ccthe 
Erosion) [aes eee 
Life Association of Scot- 

LES Ge Elena se BT a pea ae 


GiGbe2 Are oo) .ar ek 
London and Scottish..... 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

VAUSiTalI€)e. geek mal. coe 
N ort British and Mercan- 

EAE sos nisldhe acowe miawesists a. sere 


UO Meh nee Merailens oe, acoe tcave ane 
Scottish Amicable?........ 


{OR ee ae 


PARED A sicher its wins rds eet eiays 
Connecticut Mutual?....... 
Pita plo> acer coc 6ss'. 
AR AIAN Ses ae. ciate conte des 
Metropolitan. ...2.. 20.0 
Mutual of New York...... 
National of United States? 
PROWL OL ep aten Moses te 6 « 
Northwestern Mutual?..... 
Phoenix Mutual?........... 
Provident Savings?........ 
PE PULON tales Sis hs AA oh tetera 


Travelers of Hartford..... 
Pinion Mutual is iss Gees wars 
Dnited States. .6 ck 


SUMMARY. 
Canadian Companies........ 
British Companies.......... 
Foreign Companies.......... 


Grand Total....,...... 
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Policies Issued. 


Gross 
Amount. 


Policies in Force, 


Net 
Amount. 
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10.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1926. 


Net Amount 
of policies 
become 
claims.1 


45,512, 639 
2/215, 100 

783,776 
19,984,354 
5,118,917 
15,493, 585 
16,476, 809 


1,598, 380 
2,996,497 
12,119,919 
50,486,519 
31,937,998 
72,728, 874 
41,115,570 
662, 025 

6, 804, 225 
6, 420, 832 
46,590, 800 
7,670,470 
25,310, 341 
7,595,534 
721,491 
1,645,500 
4,702, 672 
1-872, 195 
3, 785,306 
105,702, 649 
1,112,440 


$ 

304, 880, 873 
11,481,023 
6, 780, 498 
151,931, 507 
29, 005, 609 
61, 830, 984 
87,465, 873 


2,756, 403 
8, 171, 900 
66, 697, 496 
408, 350, 833 
188, 505,924 
251, 182, 595 
234, 455, 136 
1,772, 421 
46,049, 216 
24,731, 338 
339, 012, 731 
40, 831, 834 
132,487,351 
31, 876, 294 
3,858, 156 
9, 221,156 
21,459,710 
9, 239,915 
20, 986, 983 
477, 029, 839 
7, 898, 170 


$ 
10, 292, 206 
380, 088 
993,174 
5,371,391 
980, 805 
1,903,551 
3, 134,467 


70, 327 
290, 517 

2, 296, 842 
14,085, 069 
7,187,979 
7,977, 829 
8, 636, 221 
47, 362 
1,350, 666 
787, 320 
12, 622; 206 
1,362, 751 
4,724,995 
1,062, 828 
131, 268 
298,798 
686, 272 
226,379 
697, 800 
15, 848, 020 
205,025 


7,000 

14, 900 
454, 225 
2,384,971 
1,291, 207 
1,510, 023 
1,566, 107 
8,000 
131, 530 
78,750 
2,474, 152 
337,059 
1,116, 160 
257, 673 
68,198 
42,500 


539,165, 407 
3, 933 


1,098, 653 
10, 930, 198 
1,500 
204, 867 

1, 684) 362 


2,244, 287 


1, 692, 660 
113 

2 

1,711 

54 


88 
8,371 


102, 608 


2,979, 946, 768 


520,919 
2,744 
3,599, 990 


109,415 


142,127 
19, 141,549 


27,250,476 


2,074, 705 

55,075 

7, 696, 599 

23,082,161 

16,959 

6, 626 

27, 600, 228 
75,7 


102, 882, 156 
15,831 

47 

123,591 

712 


3,549 
696, 329 


1,064, 878 


77,501 
1, 684 
228,474 
803,128 
252 


21, 464, 091 
23,198 
1,824 
27,327 

21, 252 


1,128 
345, 081 


151,920 
12,373 
1,281 


203, 340 
230, 904 


620,117 


342, 802 
3,150 


9, 008 


212, 688 


16, 167,800 
13, 089, 688 


49,300 
5,000 
128,052,079 
8,426, 725 


19, 689, 100 


77, 281, 152 
56, 924 
20, 453,530 
703, 500 
109, 000 


111,375,336 


78,170, 292 
1,026,773 
30,061, 881 
195, 086 
704,762,789 
69,253,778 
13,719 
160,483,195 
27,817 
52,553 
432,769 
351, 190,383 
1, 207,978 
112, 651,939 
8,618, 872 
724,411 


3,888, 776 


1,724, 239 
23, 838 
951,745 
11,976 
26,324, 465 
2,588, 680 


53 
5,543, 649 


24,416 
2,499,492 
281,459 
22,608 


1, 641, 861 


849, 966 
20,934 
717,461 
3,000 
4,963,974 
684, 263 


1,410, 754 
8/809 


SS Ee el Se ee ee et ee ee 


574,511 


277,405 
45,105 


267,920,998 


539, 165,407 
16, 167, 800 


574,511) 267,920,998 


897,021| 823,254, 205 
1Including matured endowments. 


3,729, 660 


1, 692, 660 
132,095 


1,518,874, 230 


2,979, 946, 768 
111,375,336 


3,729,660} 1,518, 874, 230 


SE enE epee | jars ae | aaa en | Sanaa ieee [ore maven 


5,554,415] 4, 610,196,334 


2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


53,102, 033 


102, 882, 156 
3,888, 776 
53,102,033 


159,872,965 


11,536,574 


21,464,091 
1,641, 861 
11,536,574 


34, 642,526 
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11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1922-1926. 


Items. 


Canadian Companies!— 


Policies new and taken up.......... No. 


Policies in force at end of year..... 
Policies become claims............ 
Amount of policies new andtakenup $ 


Net amount of policies in force..... $ 
Netamountofpoliciesbecomeclaims $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
Glaimis paid27 cw net aactecte ceiats a $ 
Unsettled claims— 
Not resisted: inesen a ean kaa aaa $ 
Resistediassstee cust aon $ 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 
Policies in force at end of year..... OS 
Policies become claims............ S 
Amount of policies new and taken up $ 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 
Netamountofpolicies becomeclaims $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
G@laimes pard2 ayaa ie mowers ae cls $ 
Unsettled claims— 
INObTeSIStCC mc emer atemace aria. $ 
Riesistedivcc:. ier cee as eek cee $ 


Foreign Companies— 


Policies new and taken up.......... No. 


Policies in force at end of year..... 
Policies become claims............ 


Ar ount of policies new and taken up $ 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 
Netam ountofpoliciesbecomeclaims $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
Olagimspaid2ta aera eer $ 
Unsettled claims— 
INOt TesteteGensasnceneos ete er $ 
Riesisteden aca cee $ 
All Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No 


Policies in force at end of year..... 
Policies become claims............ 
Amount of policies new and taken up $ 


Net amount of policies in force..... $ 
Netar ountofpoliciesbecomeclaims $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
@laimis pard2..) ea. cee cote ie aes $ 
Unsettled claims— 
Nobiresistedivesaes ce cee emcees $ 
IReSiSted eae snes ser ceca es eur $ 


1Fjgures of Canadian business only. 
2Including matured endowments. 


320, 172, 624 
2,013,722,848 
16, 202, 861 
67, 881,717 
16,067, 831 


1,661,372 
16,054 


57, 871 

82, 760 
1,326 
23,818,310 
93,791, 180 
1,772,762 
2,914,378 
1,762,359 


239,422 
10, 000 


429, 888 
2,839, 645 
26, 842 

169, 859, 978 
1,063,874,968 
8,961,344 
36, 090, 605 
9,020, 710 


430, 254 
104, 683 


664, 899 
4,163,231 
40,080 

513, 850, 912 
3,171,388,996 
26, 936, 967 
106, 886, 700 
26, 850, 900 


2,331,048 
130, 737 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 
177,140 209, 569 238, 816 249,791 277,405 
eS 1,240,826] 1,339,690] 1,457,469] 1,562,930) 1,692,660 
Fi 11,912 12, 881 15,013 17, 039 16, 260 


359, 198, 825| 401,014,406] 467, 736,555) 539,165,407 
2, 187, 434, 147)2, 413, 853, 480)2, 672, 989, 676)2, 979, 946, 768 


17,926, 337| 18,526, 665 
74, 822,922| 82,899, 121 
17,161, 682| 18,312, 963 

1,778,936] 1,881,381 
43,454] | 36,793 
44,949 36, 208 
90, 217 99, 849 

1,342 1,476 
19,347,551] 17,890,484 
98, 023,020] 103,519, 236 

1,816,122] 1,602, 989 

3,310,687 3,544,794 

1,708, 841| 1,509, 606 

241,212| 274,940 
10, 000 10, 841 
437,391] _ 510,978 

3,012,641] 3, 222,045 

32,520 32, 906 

182, 636, 051] 209, 782, 725 
1,148,051,506|1,246,623,75¢ 
10, 129, 735| 10,116,574 
39,679,462| 43, 181,354 
10,125,718} 10,319, 792 
490,079] 582, 921 

104, 966 89, 932 
691,909} 786,002 

4,442,548] 4,779,363 
46,743 49,395 

561, 182,427] 628, 687, 615 

3,433, 508,673 |3,763,996,472 

29,872,194] 30, 246, 228 

117,813,071] 129, 625, 269 
28,996,241] 30, 133,362 
2,510,227| 2, 739, 242 
158,420] 137,566 


19; 493, 133 
93,599, 325 
19, 430, 607 


1,902, 002 
87,769 


1766 118, 928 
108, 565, 248 
1,728, 690 
4,121,230 
1,767, 076 


221,074 
15,770 


616, 309 


251, 597, 335 
1 377, 464, 924 
10, 871, 029 
47,759, 652 
10, 903, 544 


708, 432 
33, 864 


916, 986 
5,191, 601 
53,791 
736,777, 818 
4,159,019 ,846 
32, 092, 852 
145, 480, 207 
32, 101, 227 


2,831,508 
137, 403 


21,464, 091 
102, 882, 156 
21, 189, 288 


2,216,541 
55, 760 


45,105 

132, 095 
1,358 

16, 042, 800 
111,375,336 
1,641, 861 
3, 888, 776 
1, 663,977 


183,017 
4,052 


574,511 
3,729, 660 
39,362 

266, 568, 498 
1,518,874,230 
11,536,579 
53, 102, 033 
11, 629, 907 


915,776 
75, 362 


897, 021 
5,554, 415 
56, 980 

823, 254, 205 
4,610, 196,334 
34, 642, 526 
159, 872, 965 
34,483,172 


3,315, 334 
135, 174 


12.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in force and effected in Canada, 
year ended Dec. 31, 1926. 


New. In force. 
mae Average Average 
Policies. 
Total Amount Total Amount 
Number.| 4 mount. ofa Number.| Amount. of a 
Policy. Policy. 
$ $ $ $ 
Crdinary policies— 
Canadian companies...........- 225,255) 521,957,519 2,317|| 1,338,357] 2,867, 243,374 2,142 
British companies.............-- 4, 334 9,801,711 2, 262) 38, 248 99, 999, 142 2,614 
Foreign companies.............- 73,590] 156,839, 656 2.130 511,408 917,466, 172 1,794 
All companies................ 303,179] 688,598,886 2,271|| 1,888,613] 3,884, 708, 688 2,058 
Industrial policies— 
Canadian companies..........-- 80,724] 34,239,738 424 353, 729 90, 903, 980 257 
British companies............... 41,339 7,972,795 193 93, 847 15,160, 677 162 
Foreign companies...........-.- 509,850} 114, 904, 273 225|| 3,217,885| 517,984,522 161 
All companies...... Ra oennene 631,913] 157,121,806 ea 3,665,461) 624,049,179 170 


a 


ASSETS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


899 
13.—_Insurance Death-rate in Canada, 1923-1926. 
Norr.—Average death-rate for all companies in the 26 years 1901-1926 was 8-9. 
1923. 1924. 
Number Number 
Number ae Number ae 
ae - = lof policies} Death -- lof policies| Death- 
Companies. (Beate termin- | rate per a aie termin- | rate per 
forriak. | ated by | 1,000. || GPRS" | ated by | 1,000. 

a4) death: 18S241 9 death: 
Active companies, ordinary............- 1,475,793 8,366 5-7|| 1,583, 140 8,460 5-3 
Active companies, industrial............ 2,839, 868 21,045 7-4]| 3,043, 268 21,872 7:2 
Assessment and fraternal cocieties...... 223,020 2,745 12-3) 216,929 2,495 11-5 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,447 62 42-8 1,335 55 41-2 
4100) © RRS ne ae eae ee ne eee 4,549,128 32, 222 7-1]| 4,844,672 32,882 6-8 

1925. 1926. 

Active companies, ordinary............. 1, 698, 254 9,048 5-3)| 1,825,440 10,378 5-7 
Active companies, industrial........... 3,301, 387 23, 395 7-1] 3,563, 860 26, 156 7-3 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 218,120 2,550 11-7 222,662 2,827 12-7 
Non-active and retired companies...... 1,239 66 53-3 1,136 51 44-9 
Matava tere ee 5.219, 006 35,957 6-7|| 5,613, 698 39, 412 7-0 


14.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1922-1926. : 


Nore.—Certain British Co~;a ies transacting fire insurance in Caza”a transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separa: io1 of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets 
in Canada are not here iacluded, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 on 
page 890 


1Includes cash deposited with the Government. 
2The figure in the table is the book value: the market value of these assets was $555,591,851 in 1922, 
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$634,166,257 in 1923, $748,801,686 in 1924, $833,610,604 in 1925, and $945,339,817 in 1926, 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ $ 
PRON OETALCS Oras eee ke Ree orcieiaie savers 19,455,390} 21,874,648] 25,952,593) 26,230,336] 27,542,604 
Loans on real estate....................| 189,566,030] 158,447,295} 175,905,266] 198,257,582) 217,754,300 
Doans on, collaterals. 2.5... ces. 2,494, 227. 2,113,897 2,395,389 1,309, 733 1,580,367 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 

NOMCTGS an TOTCC=a1..4 5 fons eeiel cuisinuacar wats 77,798,470| 91,380,402] 107,892,451] 118,825,139} 128,090, 606 
Stocks, boads and debentures..........| 277,228,266] 313,460,938] 377,180,172] 430,482,069} 494,341, 843 
Interest and rent due and accrued..... 13,764,201] 15,282,330} 16,685,629} 16,488,663) 17,288,699 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 5,291,622 6, 136,371 6, 355, 632 7, 767,781 6, 824, 016 
Outstan ing and deferred premiums... 15,580,017] 17,423,698] 20,176,387| 21,532,142) 24,353,665 
Wiheracsolde ee ae ann ee 594, 667 346, 506 1,063, 838 1, 280, 799 1,192,981 

Wotal assetse es 2-855. ado ds ess hoon 551,772,890) 626,466,085] 733,607,357| 812,174,244] 818,974,031 
British Companies— 
Riealiestatet... 654 csc ce wes sites $ 753,492 773, 274 854,991 840,531 974,478 
Deans on real 6state. .ciec. cc. es cee oes 10,127,634] 10,815,105} 11,199,452) 12,778,017) 13,197,138 
beans ion COllaterniis, tc see on 4,692 2,955 2,100 2,000 963 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 

policies in force. oe. Meee cecee 3,197,990| 3,226,637| 3,348,534] 3,439,304) 3,516,272 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 25,259,619] 29,191,997) 30,157,252] 30,622,296} 32,182,272 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 393,252 383,948 411,717 426, 836 440,731 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 828, 672 392,539 558,061 625, 003 365, 099 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 494,955 513, 636 Beowliad 550,305 563,478 
WOCHAr ANSE ER ss eee hore. Sees 47,310 39, 788 10, 334 41,041 36,547 

Total assets in Canada........... 41,107,616] 45,339,879] 47,073,618) 49,325,333) 51,276,978 
Foreign Companies— 
AaLiOStAtes 4 ce he hte ew lane ence 507, 71S 603, 382 1,170,259 1,793, 182 8,811, 182 
Loans on realestate scisin cd cer nc « 8, 760, 587 9,473,352! 10,209,220) 12,357,088) 19,082,906 
Lo6ans.on collaterals. ....08re oo. can. Sre aes 35, 000 - ~ - - 
Cash loans and premium obligations on : 

POLICIES IN TOLCEc 4.8 soe aise ees 15,990,499] 17,580,367) 19,452,861) 21,704,069] 24,120,321 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 132, 677, 344| 148,659,141] 163,148,180] 173,181,641] 190,849,344 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 2,161,031 2,375, 787 2,582, 757 2,915,396 3,196,376 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 2,625,276 3,081, 105 4, 282,413 2,798,370 3,131,710 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 3,398,398 3, 790, 857 4,065,129] 4,474,992 5, 080, 053 
PPEHOT ASSO LA Mer Rc vic. ee ioe Gets ie 1,673 4, 239 27,879 4,369 82,341 

Total assets in Canada.......... 166,157,527! 185,568,230! 204,938,698! 219,229,107! 249,354, 233 
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15.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies 
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panies other than Canadian Companies, 1922-1926. 


and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 


Schedule. 1922 1928, i 1924 1925. 1926. 
‘ f $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadian Companies— 

Unsettledielaims. f.o-- seecs..5-  aues a 3,983, 681 5, 155, 278 6, 482, 187 6,406, 947 7, 087,483 

Net re-insurance reserve.............- 466, 997,082] 529,435,479] 622,176,733) 688,566,082) 778,056, 671 

Sundry da biiwWesr sce. ocean ge eine 44,203,425] 52,889,041] 72,176,878] 81,996, 972} 95,697,964 
Totai liabilities, not including eapital..| 515,184,188) 587,479,793] 700,835,798 776,970,001] S89, 842,118 

Surplus of assets, excluding capital..... 40,407,663} 46,686,464] 47,939,330) 56,640,603} 64,497, 699 

Capitalstock paidsup inns cence neni 6, 629, 009 6, 721, 830 7,081,495 7,097,339 7,969, 758 
British Companies!— 

TINSEL eGClAlnase tonics uiereatem teenie 249, 422 251,212 285, 782 236, 845 187, 069 

Net re-insurance reserve. ...........-6- 22, 687,345] 23,544,500] 25,920,149] 26,895,947] 27,904, 909 

Shimdrylieibr tie sie, cok. nase ie wlortiaie’ abe 135,441 431,479 391, 967 306, 040 416,055 
Total liabilities, not including capital..| 23,072,208] 24,227,191) 26,597,898 27,438,832) 28,508,033 

Surplas OF ASsOUS core ck ees Cosiecieie <0 18,079,488} 21,156,768} 20,520,886] 21,931,001] 22, $22,019 
Foreign Companies!— 

Unsetiled Fe IAG AEST 9 ay ee oe eet ou 534, 936 595, 045 672, 858 742, 298 991,140 

Net re-insurance reserve...........+++- 136, 699,116] 154,180,278] 171,215,976] 194,375,549} 218, 748, 028 

Suntiry Jiabilitiesscec-acnivwh =e ensiesie sin 10, 949, 048 8, 631, 295 9,522,108] 10,152,390] 11,562,456 

Total liabilities not including capital) 148,183,095) 163,406,618) 181,410,937 205, 270,237] 231,296, 624 

WIL DIUSONASSEUSG antec = ae seen see 17,974,432] 22,161,612] 23,527,761} 13,958,870 18, 052, 609 


ee 


1Liabilities in Canada. 


16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies 


and Cash 


Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Companies, 1922-1926. 
Schedule. 1922 1923 1924. 1925. 1926. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ 8 
Canadian Companies!— 
Net premium income.:./........0...6. 94,275,328] 105,786, 116} 124, 110,368 145, 924,473] 166,483,775 
Con: i ‘eration for annuities............. 2,779,506 7, 750, 993 9, 886, 954 7, 247,190 6, 157,590 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete...| 28,017,655) 33,734,038) 39, 725,833) 45,078,444) 50,416, 764 
PUG, GEMB eee Geert ele steric seats 2, 734, 088 3,889,070 8, 673,490 7, 710, 585 8,820, 741 
Total cash income!l................-- 127, 896,527| 159,660,217) 182,396, 645) 205,955, 692 231,828,850 
British Companies2?— - — —— 
Net premium income...........--+-++- 2,914,379 3,310, 687 3,544, 794 4, 121,23 3, 888, 776 
Consideration for annuities...........-- 18,318 ~ 2,480 5,403 - 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete... 1,829, 868 1,951,373 2,121,913 2,188, 107 2,319, 264 
Sundry items..............eseesse eee 117, 689 149,334 81,139 116, 727 15,995 
Total cash income?..............---- 4,880,249} 5,411,394] 5,750,276) 6,425, 467 6, 224, 035 
Foreign Companies*— - 
Net premium income...........-.++++: 36.090, 605} 39,679,462} 43,181,354] 47,759, 651 53, 102,033 
Consideration for annuities............. 45,304 39,761 61,071 380, 216 232, 734 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete... 7,581, i66 8, 739, 855 9,920,565) 10,882,800) 11,953,472 
Sundry itemSick 6... ... thee ee eee ee 604, 648 754, 350 1,166,579 1,422,042 1,350, 344 
Total cash income?..............-.. 44,321,723} 49,203,428] 54,329,569) 60,444, 709 66, 638,583 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Payments to policyholders............- 47,509,894! 57,608,390} 74,106,374) 84, 188, 643} 89,824,776 
General expenses: a... sees ces cee 28,742,520} 32,200,264] 38,927,764) 44, 662, 767| 49,873,563 
Dividends to stockholders...........-. 882,977 754,940 1,190,401 1,014, 267 2,350, 621 
Total expenditure!.................. 77,185,391] 90,563,594) 114,224,539) 129,865,677 142, 048, 960 
Excess of income over expenditure......| 50,671,136) 60, 096,623] 68,172,106] 76,090,015) 89, 779. 890 
British Companies?— r 
Payments to policyholders...........-- 2,194,852) 2,201,844 2,092,468 2,908, 182 2,385,677 
General expenseS........-..0-+.seeeeees 1,271, 667 1, 263,039 1,175,185 1,158,472 1,127,498 
Dividends to stockholders.........-... - - - - - 
Total expenditure?................. 3,466,519] 3,464,883] 3,267,653) 4, 066,654 3,513,175 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,413,730 1,946,511 2,482, 623 2,418, 813 2,710, 860 


TIncludes income and expenditure on business outside of Canada. 


2Imcome and expenditure in Canada 
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16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 


Companies, 1922-1926—concluded. rs 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ExPENDITURE—CcOonc, 
Foreign Companies1— 

Payments to policyholders............. 16,531,218] 19,585,717) 20,849,386] 22,730,903} 24,791,007 
Getieral expenseés:../:.-2 0. ccs cscceeves 8,535, 289 9,539,231] 11,160,050] 12,480,333] 138,355,165 
Dividends to stockholders............. - - - - - 

Total expenditure!.................. 25,066,597) 29,124,948| 32,009,436] 35,211,236) 38,146,172 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 19,255,216] 20,078,480} 22,320,133] 25,234,473) 28,492,411 


iExpenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan.—Table 17 gives statistics of life 
insurance on the assessment plan, that is, insurance effected through fraternal 
or friendly societies by assessments on the members thereof and with annual dues 
to meet expenses. The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the 9 Cana- 
dian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion Government, 
viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Artisans Canadiens- 
Francais, Canadian Woodmen of the World, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, the Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, the Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Mutual Insurance Society, the Independent Order of Foresters (whose statistics 
include sick and funeral departments), and The Grand Orange Lodge of British 
America. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licenses to obtain licenses under the Insurance 
Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Fifteen 
such societies transacted business in 1926, viz., the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, the Maccabees, Royal Arcanum, Women’s Benefit Association, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, the Workmen’s Circle, Knights of Columbus, Association Canado- 
Américaine, Western Mutual Life Association, Knights of Pythias, the Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Expressmen’s 
Mutual Benefit Association, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters. 


17._Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1922-1926. 


Nore.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
CANADIAN COMPANIES. 
Number of certificates taken............ 13, 853 14, 620 15, 184 17,796 13,309 
Number certificates become claims...... 2, 7385 2,734 2,655 ats 625 Rs 913 
$ $ $ : : 

Amount paid by members.............. 2,975,751| 2,764,717) 2, 677,531| 2,685,091] 2,861,498 
Amount of certificates new and taken up| 10,083,945] 11,064,536] 11,248,618) 15,611,079) 11,014,014 
Pet AINOUNE 10 LOVEE eno ojimeanesse sane 132,952,353] 132,021,670} 127,279,426 130,318, 622| 135,723,963 
Amount of certificates become claims... 2.418.138} 2,401,315| 2,325,812] 2,257,223 2,527, 687 
inmmie BAIS 3 aes 2. SG Ae) ore IE 2,636,261 2,660,025 2,452,540 2,467, 699 2,745,405 
Unsettled claims— 

IGE FOPIOUERLA ones 0 So axe R rey cae > vee 174,709 151,751 148, 796 148,448 165, 663 

BLAME ORS cals Sys 15 > wines ioe oe aide Oe oS ~ ~ - 500 - 
Amount terminated by— 

inane va betes Rema oh phan ee eh 1, 661, 902 1,784,547 1,627, 676 1,600, 297 1, 836, 023 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 18,461,980] 12,557,067| 12,937,216} 12,845. 140 21,098, 273 


Total terminated............ 20,123,882! 14,341,614! 14,564,892! 14,445,437 22.934, 296 
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17.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1922-1926.—continued. 


ra 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
: CANADIAN COMPANIES—conce. $ $ $ $ $ 
ssets— 
Realestatenc eta. acs Acn, cache erseie 1,629,223} 1,645,624] 1,694,373) 1,932,622} 1,787,554 
oans:on'veal estates. css. cae seicot es 8,609,963] 9,689,431] 10,409,373] 11,142,510) 13,204,927 
Policy loans (liens arising out of read- 

Justinient) i Secae wie eae eee 18,797,174) 17,632,781] 16,562,879) 14,910,898) 12,203,937 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 25,814,961] 26,258,923! 27,073,594) 28,546,970) 31,943,034 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 846, 155 766, 938 909, 813 766,486 921,356 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 679, 798 671,780 665,215 683, 780 763, 704 
Dues from wemberse.ceee enemas 212, 703 228,979 333, 876 311,141 333, 609 
Otheriagsetansrnme cacistsan tec, aaamechaie 5,036,376] 4,742,555) 4,002,001 3,752,062] 38,612,092 

Total assets!................ 61,626,353] 61,637,011] 61,651,124) 62,046,469} 64,770,213 
Liabilities— 
Claimapunsettled nnrnccece un celenacies 258, 585 225,772 229, 207 220,373 238, 626 
IROSerVEBe: sta. See eS oe ee 56,476, 119] 56,668,441] 56,779,165} 56,641,355) 59,585,420 
Otherliabiliiiesas paseo 1,406,359] 1,574,285] 1,710,125} 1,702,449] 1,752,426 
Total liabilities............. 58,132,063} 58,468,498) 58,718,497) 58,564,177) 61,576,472 
Income— : 
ASS@ESINICHES ti. Orton ac cian reat 5,706,129) 5,458,882] 5,390,522) 5,446,621) 5,702,431 
Mees anasddes: wecey Mette oe eee ee 444, 258 518,786 513, 892 536, 798 499,186 
Interest and:renbsscrse. setae oie res 2,681,895) 2,892,389} 2,914,928} 2,929,356} 3,060,006 
Other Tece pts acces sree ete ae 85,383 147, 506 149, 009 345, 681 138,978 
Total income............... 8,917,665] 9,017,563} 8,968,351] 9,258,456} 9,400,602 
Expenditure— 
Paid Homme%m bers. .ce eee ees ere 5,489,373]  5,287,997| 5,024,174) 5,120,737] 5,470,254 
Goneraliexpensesin.«ady secure een eee 1,696,353] 2,739,034] 1,635,530] 1,862,853 1,781,975 
Total expenditure........... 7,185,726] 8,027,031] 6,659,704) 6,983,590} 7,202,229 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 1,731, 939 990,532] 2,308,647) 2,274,866] 2,198,373 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
Number of certificates taken............ 4,044 5,081 5,791 5, 304 5,376 
Number of certificates become claims... 761 905 : 761 R 858 : 790 
$ $ 
Amount paid by members............... 1,213,271 1,216,173 1,261,571 1,184, 988 1,178, 880 
Amount of certificates new and taken up . 4,795, 800 5, 855, 350 6, 273, 200: 6,009,816} 6,158,925 
INetiamoun tian force.wae... itaawie oe 58,527,535} 56,092,389) 56,493,302] 56,238,069) 57,544,334 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 911,428 909, 970 819, 332 813, 443 859, 923 
Clainispardt eee Sokaee cece 1,099, 204 901, 506 784, 028 760, 313 879, 343 
Unsettled claims— 
INOt resisted ema et ene seen ec ao 115, 282 111, 583 88, 016 103, 040 78, 700 
IRGSISteUe Me Menke ne et das creas - - 1,500 1,000 > 
Amount terminated by— 
GAT. teeter ener Guinea neue ss 840, 687 823, 964 691, 458 712,327 755, 148 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 13, 352, 000 8,072,330 5, 920, 202 6, 410, 806 4,727,145 
Notalitermina ted)... hase. 14, 192, 687 8, 896, 294 6, 611, 660 7,125, 633 5, 482, 293 
Assets— 
Realestate ema sycunett mae tera 8, 000 8,000 7,700 7, 700 7,700 
Loans on real estate..............------ 1,800 1,800 T, 800 1,800 = 
Policy loans (liens arising out of read- 

PIStIMENt) ee wane acer sae ctavsiare Serer 34, 100 18,008 12,349 11,517 15,315 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 482, 804 763, 807 1,199, 132 1,378,070 1,602,099 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 201, 899 278, 803 208, 533 308, 526 244, 269 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 6, 223 12, 768 17,362 19,023 20,009 
Dues irom members: ss. ass ee ee: 98, 692 77, 050 72, 255 67,112 76, 980 
OtHerassetsre cere Sos ne ce feos Sie 54 74 - 85 3 

Total assets................ 833,572| 1,160,311] 1,519,131] 1,793,833] 1,966,375 

Liabilities— 
Claims, wunsettlediat, cen eet ee eee 122,101 116, 651 100, 975 109, 278 84, 993 
Reservess ya eerste Wien oes 4,904,439 4,094,441 4,694,179 5, 214, 784 5, 605, 766 
Due on account of general expenses..... 22,100 18, 233 Ts 7i2 20, 876 28,020 
Other liabilities eee ee ee ee 3,005 3,131 3,252 2,021 7,163 
Total liabilities............. 5,051,645! 4,232,456! 4,816,118! 5,346,959] 5, 725,942 


a 


1The figure in the text is the book value; the market value of these as sets was $60,301,249 in 1922, 
$61,430,888 in 1923, $62,324,974 in 1924, $62,430,337 in 1925, and $65,563,639 in 1926. 
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17.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1922-1926—concluded. 


————————————— EEE 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Income— $ $ $ 
UND TC gt Geo Se REC e rene 1, 276, 641 1,279, 183 1,323, 626 1, 252,169 1, 241, 274 
MBeE AnWiGhess. saconiahtise wea wlctets cies 183,198 267,515 272,382 239,315 245,096 
THPELERINMNCUBONE sc csi 0.0 o> wiesiaiesisnyearne 46,921 48, 855 75,207 82,085 88,406 
OEhorwraCaiwise es ss ine oe Sawer eee 6,316 2,168 3,801 5, 885 4,782 
MTotal WICOME. <5 oe os. coe 1,513,076) 1,597,721 1,675,016] 1,579,454) 1,579,558 
Expenditure— 
ATES AGI DONA as sicspesareacue acess oS 1, 160, 290 982, 036 836, 533 838,401 940, 330 
NOMBTAL EXPCDSOSe 66 2 o5)- cit trons tye sysre sia 93, 832 131, 669 154,591 135, 688 174,421 
Total expenditure.......... 1,254,122} 1,113,705 991,124 974,089} 1,114,751 
Excess of income over expenditure....... 258, 954 484,016 683, 892 605, 365 464, 807 


ee 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1926.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Government 
to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also carried on 
by companies operating under provincial licenses or otherwise permitted by the 
Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics of these provincial 
companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 
18, showing policies issued and in foree, premiums received and losses paid as at 
Dec. 31, 1926, summarizes the volume of business done by both life companies and 
fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial licensees in that year. 


18.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1926. 


New e Net Net 
Business transacted by nolicies issued] in force Dec.| premiums death 
(gross) . received. claims paid. 
1. Dominion licensees— $ $ $ $ 
fe PHtGLCOMPANICS 2 acacia erie «otis > welciol= "= 909,279,187] 4,610, 196, 334 160, 746, 413 35, 002, 200 
(By pHTateImAIsinc. s qr iroheee cate eit 17, 172, 939 193, 268, 297 4,040,378 3,624, 748 
Total for Dominion Companies..... 926, 452,126] 4,803,464,631| 164,786,791 38, 626, 948 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(i) Lafe companies... tiegg ccs cues 13,570,771 46,331,116 1,325,794 174,415 
GENS Pang: (yt) EY arin tle greene Soueehcrie 3, 297, 606 54,424, 818 1,557,878 1,114, 063 
(b) Provincial companies in_ provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(i) Life COMpanies [ac s).cGe0. cere 3, €65, 213 14, 661,089 436, 278 38, 976 
Gi) Bratemnals.. ¢cjjatencteom inne oie 2,020, 687 32,404, 949 671,176 414, 281 
Total for Provincial Companies..... 22,554,277| 147,821,972 3,991,126 1,741, 735 
Grand! Total: 23528. 555. 2 ois 949,006,403] 4,951,286,603| 168,777,917 40,368, 683 


ee eee Oe vee, ee ee 


3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 
1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes 
of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The 
same report for the year 1926 shows that miscellaneous insurance now includes in 
Canada accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler- 
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leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880 
10 companies transacted business of this kind, such insurance is now sold by 184 
companies, of which 38 are Canadian, 50 British and 96 foreign. 

Accident Insurance.—The first license of this kind was issued to the Travelers 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first license to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by com- 
panies doing primarily a life insurance business. Fifty-one companies transacted 
accident insurance in 1926. 

Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $8,061,997 in 1926, with an increase in the number of 
companies from 7 to 124 during the 16-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—-Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 57 companies operating in 
Canada in 1926 received premiums of $548,540 and paid claims of $205,583. 

Burglary Insurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 
in Canada until 1918. In 1893, however, one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910, 5 companies were operating, while at the 
end of 1926, 47 companies were reported as having sold this type of insurance during 
the year. The premium income of these companies amounted in 1926 to $992,704 
and the losses paid amounted to $272,201. 

Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1926, 43 insurance 
companies undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $4,501,243 
and the losses incurred to $3,160,028. The total premiums for the 16 years during 
which this business has been carried on in Canada amount to $40,398,368 and the 
total losses paid to $24,578,544. 


19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1926.1 


Unsettled Claims. 
Premiums Losses 
Types of Insurance. : : 
received. incurred. Not 4 
: resisted. Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 
Guarantee (Bidelity ere soccer csnscae stoek sees 1,011, 665 299,766 212,418 61,354 
Guarantee (Surety)eis- cn0 5 dove se te ee eae 1,059, 418 66, 842 177, 894 68,198 
Percenal Accent late. wee ee ae 2,921, 668 1, 295, 853 376, 462 67,482 
Personal Accident and Sickness............... 1,586, 144 884, 784 170, 250 2,350 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 

DENEN TION. PUN ewer eae eee Ree rs See 3,033, 432 2,181,127 1,089, 990 37, 650 
Other Accident Insurance..................-6- 888, 888 313, 426 126,521 5, 950 
PICKERS te kee seh beech Mae Sealant caine 1, 654, 487 918, 642 236, 187 3,600 
BUTOUAGY root eee Secs ear eivia oe oo Re eee 992, 704 272,201 58, 834 49,097 
DCH DOUET weiss aero ere os Ae ae 480, 635 26,150 6, 780 11, 767 
EL agly S SY aaa: cs, ee ee EES. 4, 501, 243 3,160, 028 258 - 
Indang, A eanspOrtation. vehi. ..c Sook acne tee a 517,412 120, 033 18, 227 1,500 
Pinte:Glass ee ee ae ag es 548, 540 205, 583 33, 129 - 
"ATILOMO DUG tee aE Ce eee soe nena: 8,061, 997 4,391,076 1,316, 768 149, 503 
Lave Stocks ett sx6 sens ee wee 88, 357 78, 840 17, 862 (8) 
PLOWRACG te Ue ea ano ee ee 200, 535 47,017 3,147 - 
Marthquake se hy. siss. tie. eee eke 5,279 - = = 
Rorperyie so. eecyahees a eines sae EER ee 34,490 14, 227 600 ~ 
RA ese aee Seen doer oe as eine 35, 044 18,462 - 187 
DA WIRTION =: Been he aca Ae, mee, Us Sane ee = o = e 
CORCETE ois Sects os oe OR ee ee a OE 315,113 90, 063 61,501 - 
Biléctrieal Machineryeeme cs. 22) eee reer 93, 034 20, 829 2,266 = 
Brand aside ee ee 13,556 4,170 25 5 


1Dominion licensees only. 
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20.—_Income and Expenditure and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1926. 


ee epee of ee of 
as ncome Seas ssets 
Companies. ree Expendi- over Assets. ey over 
3 ture. Expendi- ash Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BoOwOrANspeCuiODses « «cys cewisitielere sare sja 2s 274,370} 201,026 73,34: 718,999} 270,147) 448,851 
PAHO rahi GRONOTEL ES wees sweie ed eb sinieeis ales 51,221 49,271 1,950 90, 633 30, 204 60, 429 
Canndian Surety: 2: ccc 2d cece seers 895, 235 348,990 46, 24° 762,129 244,489 517, 640 
Chartered Trust and Executor........... 164, 935 123, 925 41,01 | 1,388, 100 856, 181 531,919 
ety LUSUTAUCE. 2). ce eisicieeh sae ansleres 157,614) 144,655 12,959} 433,849) 119,282} 314,567 
Seep tae et NS. 5 ok EE. Rea ops ste aE 95, 225 908 94,315 94,921 603 94,318 
Guarantee Co. of North America........ 604, 424 500, 62¢ 103,797] 3,513,457 920,298) 2,593, 159 
Merchants and Employers............... 346, 857 306, 233 40,623 256, 244 156, 244 100, 000 
Merchants Casualty... 00 2fids sacle se celaant 7738, 727 744, 835 28, 893 443, 866 310, 581 133, 285 
North American Accident... 265,915 260, 169 5,746 418, 953 139,614 279, 339 
Protective Association........... ae 379, 605 375, 252 4,353 277,877 128,300 149,577 
UG VAIS EOIRDS =>, ce /acieccte © anscs avers bal Save 5,401 3,996 1,405 16,970 5,730 11, 240 
PE QGAR cea inca eclosion ck eshice ere 3,514,529! 3,059,886| 454,643! 8,415,998! 3,181,673! 5,234,324 


1Not including capital stock. 


21._Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1926. 


Income (Cash). Expenditure (Cash). 
| Excess of 
Interest | Total Income 
Companies. Pree and ‘| Total Net General Gack over 
ees 2 Divi- Cash Losses |} Expendi- Ex ere Expendi- 
ums. ! dends | Income.!] incurred.| ture. se sa ture. 
earned. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
dS OSsyll Pe dese A eee Sn ee eee 84,181 2,692 86, 873 48,815 30, 931 79,746 Upon 
ubing Casualty... ..--.0cce.s- 144,174 4,016 191,956 18, 624 105,531 124, 156 67, 801 
American Automobile........ 77, 347 Reval 80, 567 38, 877 26,448 65, 325 15, 242 
American and Foreign. . 7,389 - 7,389 363 2,071 2,434 4,955 
American Credit Indemnity.. 220,176 10, 285 230,461 41,205 122, 641 163, 846 66,615 
American Surety............. 59, 745 4,250 63,995 —5,400 22,931 17,53 46, 465 
British and Foreign.......... 1,455 5, 990 7,445 14 510 524 6, 920 
Continental Casualty......... 668, 802 18, 620 686, 922 342, 221 315, 532 657, 753 29,169 
Connecticut General.......... 2,125 Pe ass - - - 2,125 
Rod eralt seeee ns Mees eats 90, 595 64 90, 659 73, 876 34,909} 108,785} —18,126 
Fidelity and Casualty. . —48, 908 14,078} —34, &30 48,019 26, 946 74,965} —109, 795 
General Casualty Co. of Paris 243 2,493 2,736 615 3,310 3,925 —1,189 
General Exchange............ 162,790 2,982 165,772 55,508 28, 209 83,717 82,055 
General Indemnity Co. of 

PATNOTICH Ses Mere ok Pane ey ~ 1,000 1,000 - - - 1,000 
Hartford Accident........... 192, 298 13,040} 205,338) 147,324 84,283]  231,607| —26, 269 
Hartford Live Stock......... 65, 928 2,729 68, 657 68, 956 19,218 88,174) —19,517 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 1,657 2,500 4,157 - - - 4,157 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 675, 108 7,925} 683,033) 355,771] 205,543) 561,314) 121,719 
International Fidelity........ 5,970 - 5,970 725 754 1,479 4,491 
Loyal Protective. «....<2 42-0: 292,877 4,914) 297,791 151,539] 148,043} 294,582 3,209 
Lumbermen’sMutualCasualty 64,091 Zole 66, 404 29,498 14,755 57,434 8,970 
Maryland Casualty........... 243,372 23,270 266, 642 72, 923 114,096 187,019 79,623 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 129 2,381 2,510 - 456 456 2,054 
Metropolitan Life............. 207,961 4, 400 212,361 156, 007 46, 220 202, 227 10, 134 
Monarch Accident............ 8, 258 2,500 10,758 1, 862 135227 15, 089 —4,331 
National Surety.............. 298, 202 19,561 321, 220 76,304 154,455} 280,759 90,461 
New York Casualty.......... 31,605 5,414 37,019 18,969 16, 407 35,376 1, 643 
Preferred Accident........... 73, 006 3, 955 76,961 28, 686 40, 241 68, 927 8, 034 
Prudential Insurance......... 108 - 103 75 42 117 —14 
Ridgely Protective........... 65,997 1,903 67, 900 39,138 25, 864 65, 002 2,898 
Standard Marine............. 3, 966 500 4,466 1,081 810 1,891 2,000 
Travelers Indemnity......... 361, 951 20,068] 382,019} 173,931 159, 131 333, 062 48,957 
Travelers Insurance.......... 1,032,416 31,673] 1,064,089] 592,309) 424,698) 1,017,007 47,082 

United States Fidelity and a 
MGUBTONEV: 252 See toe wee er 758,002 29,950] 787,952| 317,448] 341,535) 658,978] 128,974 
Western Casualty............ 43, 892 = 43, 892 17, 632 27,934 45,566 —1,673 
TIO Bice ake os iala avn elec 360,910 22,777 383, 687 199, 298 158, 212 357,510 27,107 
ORAL Oe cie e ais 6,255,187 273,592] 6,576,003) 3,112,895] 2,710,709) 5,836, 287 739, 716 


1Including other items. 
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22.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1926. 
NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Classes of Business. 


Necident cl) ersOnale acer ciase eters 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation.... 

(S)\O teri pie Weert cces coe 

Accident and Sickness Combined........ 
PANELONMO ILI ner ence wiate mete Ciciae tether 


art NQuake., cae os. cevleer citcute tener arevere 
Electrical Machinery..................-- 


Guarantee (Hidelity)))--e cenea cere 
Guarantee (Surety). een eee = tees 
15 yt ne ern tar noes Sno Oe cere ooo 
Inland Transportation...............++++- 
TAVISTOCK re. wrmen tire class eieiacsec iste cio 
Plate Glass. eames oor 
RBIW. ser aecacten ns RES Pater, sel ety ORC 
SICKMOSAL Bese releit ee taveakstct peepee oaeeeuenss 
Sprinkler? pant ecce Pree cae ies erate 
SteameBoilerssausc chicas sickecverslaleterelatenn tes 
i VERE Fes & Sin 8 A ee rene OSU c 


Dominion 
Licensees. 


$ 
2,921, 668 


3,033, 442 

888, 888 
1,586,144 
8,061,997 


992,704 
315, 113 
5,279 
93,034 
34, 490 
13,556 
1,011, 665 
1,059,418 
4,501, 243 
517,412 
88,357 
548, 540 
35, 044 
1,654,487 
23,291 
480, 635 


200,535 


28,066,942 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
within jin provinces Total 
provinces | other than | Provincial 
by which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 


incorp. are incorp. 

§ § 8 
7,965 290 8, 255 
—462 | 203,639 | 203,177 
12,270 5,827 18,097 
109,326 | 159,579 | 268, 905 
2,753 3,971 6,724 
35,2151 8.5781, 43,793 
1 1 = 
1,517,141 18,300 | 1,535,441 
2' 801 887 3" 688 
95,422 6,322} 101,744 
5,710 247 5,957 
48 513 561 
80, 136 = 80, 136 


1,876,618? 413,91641 2,290,534° 


NET LOSSES INCURRED. 


Accident (1): Personal. -f fee. ...oe0 cs 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation..... 

(3))- Other Bae eel tmsee noes 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 


Harthqualkce:ter a teetcar cee oe ee eee 
Electrical Machinery... ...0. 0. .0e0+ +200: 


Guarantee: (Pidelity) ia ags cu cere crac: 
Guarantee (Surety) ence ses + spine oie ot 
le EWR eae donc ene SS aamen en Sat oaanoos 
InlandsTransportationcatiqessiesqstjac 1a. 
TULV.E:SbOCIG:. Sone ate ee sraia eo mi ee chsenameros 
late: Glaseuncme ccs stabaemt eis etre enreoee 
EVAL Sie voce late tie ssesace slats ayewene wea talstees 


Totalss ci eeseo ane pee 


1,295, 853 


2,181, 127 
313,426 
884, 784 

4,391,076 


272,201 
90, 063 


20, 829 
14,227 
4,170 
299,766 
66, 842 
3,160, 028 
120, 033 
78, 840 
205,583 
11,462 
918, 642 
5, 218 
26, 150 


47,017 


14,407,337 


4,490 794 5, 284 
44} 159,854 | 159,898 
3, 732 463 4195 
77,167 | 143,748 | 220,915 
512 403 915 
11,9692 351) 12, 004 
1,376,792 2,996 | 1,379,788 
750 59 809 
54,303 2,873 57,176 
1,297 260 1,557 
10,587 a 10,557 
1,542,5415| | 312,37171 1,854,9128 


\ 


Grand 
Total. 


$ 
2,929,923 


3, 236, 619 

906, 985 
1,586, 144 
8,330, 902 


999,428 
315, 118 
5,279 
93,034 
34,490 
13,556 
1,055,458 
1,059,418 
6, 036, 684 
521,100 
88,357 
650, 284 
35,044 
1,660,444 
23,291 
480, 635 


201,096 
80, 136 


30,357,476 


1,301, 137 


2,341,025 
317, 621 
884,784 

4,611,991 


273,116 
90, 063 


20, 829 
14,227 
4,170 
311,770 
66, 842 
4,539,816 
120, 842 
78,840 
262, 759 
11,462 
920,199 
5,218 
26, 150 


47,017 
10,557 


16, 262, 2498 


1 Provincial companies did not furnish a separation of guarantee figures. 


2 This business was transacted by a company not holding a license 


3 Including $8,293 blanket residence. 
4 Including $5,763 blanket residence. 


5 Including $14,056 blanket residence and exclu 


for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
6 Including $928 blanket residence. 
7 Inluding $886 blanket residence. 


8 Including $1,814 blanket residence and excluding $956,398 lossesof Fraternal Benefit Societies for acci- 


dent, sickness and funeral business. 


to transact fire insurance.” 


ding $1,420,578 premiums of Fraternal Benefit Societies 


a 


se A ee 


ele ee 
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23.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1926. 


P Net Net 
Business transacted by premiums losses 
written. incurred. 
$ $ 
1. Dominion licensees................-- Accent OCS So ea ea cope acted 5 sing ier SO 28, 066, 942 14,407, 337 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces by which they are incorpor- 
hte oer ek: tite BEES: HENS 4 akc gies Oe NOONE 8 1,876, 618 1,542,541 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces other than those by which 
BUR YIATONUEOTDOLACEC tem sche ciniccidei tie sige Stet tie lads wievarexe elect 413,916 312,371 
TPotalbfor Provincial ‘COMPanlOs soe. specie. cers wv ees. delle ene 2,290, 534 1,854, 912 
Grande Totals cee es cc i coumioeh ae oe asta imeciesie sis cae 30,357,476 16, 262, 249 


4.—Government Annuities. 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout the 
civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions 
of the less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in 
the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift 
to its poorer citizens whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of 
a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving 
was possible, the movement took the form of providing, through the establishment 
of Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which 
had only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the 
latter a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public.! 

Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, ec. 5), as amended 
by an Act of 1925, His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled 
or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor 
more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, 
not exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be 
the longer, or (3) an immediate or deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled 
in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. 
The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an an ity is neither 
transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 
death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money 
paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at 
the rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. 

The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 12 of the Statutes of 1925, 
reducing the minumum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, so that single-premium 
cumulative annuities of $10 and multiples thereof may be purchased by any person 
at any time. It is considered that this amendment will make it possible for em- 
ployers, instead of paying cash bonuses to their deserving employees in good years, 
to make provision for the old age of such employees by purchasing annuties of $10 
or multiples thereof. 

Statistics of the annuities in force on March 31, 1925, 1926 and 1927, are given 
in Tables 24 and 25. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1927, 7,713 annuities had been 


14 Dominion-provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment to 
persons 70 years and over of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed in equal parts by the Dominion 
and the provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enact ed by chapter 35 of the Dominion Statutes 
of 1927. British Columbia has already taken advantage of this scheme, while Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have also accepted the proposition. For further particulars, see page 732. 
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issued. On Mar. 31, 1927, 2,474 immediate annuities and 4,355 deferred annuities 
were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $11,392,980, 
and the amount of annuities purchased was $2,148,326. 


24.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, Mar. 31, 1925-1927. 


Years ended Mar. 31, 
Items. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 
ASSETS. $ $ $ 
irnivolsiulers ail wnt 2 yao ey oer aan aqAhaneucannouonsogooma sd Aemed aN 7,162,972 8,468, 498 10,021,705 
Receipts during the year, less payments............2eeeeeee eee eee 1,305, 526 1,553, 207 1,424,414 
Mun dsat en dvotyoaneencesecre ae cee aac we ota = re sicleie rola era lols eteloeiereietareletoc 8,468,498 | 10,021,705 | 11,446,119 
LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts.............+++-++00+ 8,445,884 | 10,016, 826 11,392,980 
RECEIPTS. 
HOrLIMIMEAIAtOADNULULCS ce fersre rate siocslele siete = ale © clits eteteters o oterohete, fare oisr= 1,263,195 1,572,675 1,520, 794 
Horm Deferred ANNUiGlSs skis se tisse reteceracioiepiere enero olecootees feiealaistsveleeheiepa 348, 627 373 , 302 374, 633 
THROES Al RIG HS Aae sen Aa aoa OsotoeE aon enbor cop aade dd ooareoeonbare 300, 502 358, 367 414, 680 
LEXA live oie andar Hans aceen MaAaoe Ch ARB REOES W.oaCcmaOOD Onl DSoRDoT - 2,109 1,332 
Total Recel pts: Soo see coe el eset eine we ernie 1,907,324 | 2,306,453 2,311,439 
PAYMENTS. 
Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts. ........-...eeeeee sees 591, 827 729,677 864, 787 
Return of Premiums with interest..............c0ceceeceeeedeneeee 8, 803 16,513 21,697 
Return of Premiums without interest................ceeeeee eee sees 1,168 7,055 541 
Balanceiatend. of years. ciaccr co est atalotare oialel ereseys orris vets =yelel Salers Gite 1,305, 526 1,553, 207 1,424,414 
Wotal Payments 4 e sas sateen ite cert sia sve sor 1,907,324 | 2,306,453 2,311,439 


a eS ———————————— 


25.—Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1926 and 1927, of Annuity Contracts issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


1926. 1927 
Total Total 
: value on value on 
Description of Contracts. Amount | Mar. 31, Amount | Mar. 31, 
Number. of 1926, of | Number. of 1927, of 
Annuities. | Annuities. Annuities.| Annuities 
pur- pur- 
chased. | chased. 
Se ee 
$ $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities..... 1,394 565,366) 4,604, 846 1,566 653,740} 5,186,619 
2—Guaranteed Annuities..... 562 136,142] 1,297,550 640 160,690] 1,506, 296 
3—Last Survivor Annuities.. i 231 111,897) 1,153,316 268 140,673) 1,512,116 
4—Deferred Annuities............. ne 4,239| 1,144,248] 2,961,114 4,355] 1,193,223] 3,187,949 
TO Gal erence Meroe ee oe 6,426) 1,957, 653/16, 016,826 6,829] 2,148,326/11,392,980 


IV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial Failures in Canada, 1927.—According to Bradstreet’s of 
January, 1928, the total number of Canadian failures reported during the calendar 
year 1927 was 1,993, with liabilities of $25,846,247, as against 2,085, with liabilities 
of $27,414,401, in 1926. In number there was a decrease in 1927 of 44 p.c. as com- 
pared with 1926, while the liabilities decreased by 5-7 p.c. Dun’s Review of Jan- 
uary, 1928, gives the total number of Canadian insolvencies in 1927 as 2,182, as com- 
pared with 2,196 in 1926, whilst liabilities reached, in 1927, the total of $34,461,595, 
as compared with $37,082,882 in 1926. Tables 1 to 6 give statistics from both 
authorities, those from Bradstreet’s (in Table 1) being classified by provinces for 


oes ee ee ee ee eee ee 
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the calendar years 1926 and 1927, and those from Dun’s Review by branches of 
business for the calendar years 1925 to 1927 (Table 2), and by classes and provinces 
for the calendar year 1927, with totals for the years 1914 to 1926 in Table 3. An 
analysis by causes of failures for 1926 and 1927 is given in Table 4 (Bradstreet’s). 


1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, for the calendar years 1926 and 


1927 [From Bradstreet’s]. 
Number of Seer 
Rees: Pailitea. Assets. Liabilities. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 4 4 12,100 10,380 22,849 23,548 
INOS COD cic crssaiecceesins aciaeieaus 96 65 501,116 653, 891 1,122,450 1,125,938 
IN GPESPUNS WICK isie)sccs.c.c.c:eec.ciciees aoe 43 42 245, 828 300,599 895, 935 509,713 
RGDORCR SES Soo sigs, cyaniene tes aanes.6 ac 772 729 4,667,451 3,861,488) 11,518,574] 10,436,767 
NOTLATIO Pn Ate nthe Aes oa reine eciaais 666 648 4,044,740 3,709, 827 9,224, 231 8,550, 653 
ERMAN NE aor coecavets aoe hoe ray aa cin 195 201 491,946 540,412 1,659, 439 1,703,615 
DAS RALOOBWUIIT. cS ccranaiciscccacsasies 134 130 510,138 574, 299 1,027,399 1,110, 228 
PUTIN atte oh ese, fe svete aneie sherntosion, 59 62 270, 630 463, 835 597,914 938, 815 
Brivis COWMpPIA. 5.5 cess cea tes se 116 112 572,976 502,352 1,485, 610 1,446,970 
@anadace. ac ssn- eh ceccskan 2,085 1,993) 11,316,925) 10,617,083] 27,414,401) 25,846,247 


2.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 


1925-1927 [From Dun’s Review]. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 
Classes. 
Num- | abilities. | YY™- | Liabilities. | NY™- | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturers— 

tromand.Boundries..eeiscoedess ieee 9 1,343,000 4 29,216 8 433,703 
Machinery and To0ols.....s.05,c00% secre 42 600, 600 24 1,032, 100 19 246, 274 
Woollens, Carpets, ete................- 4 274, 600 5 121,800 6 338, 806 

Wotton yg HOsICLy;, Ob Ciecrsatitie neers’ s - - - - - - 
Humber, Carpenters... cscs: - sce secetos 71 3,444, 142 80 | 2,636,850 107 4,622,537 
Clothing, Millinery... .dc0uensee ses 94 | 1,486,215 98 | 2,457,752 74 898, 890 
HaterGiovoes AnGceUrs. cs. c. sec eens 13 276,155 7 689, 826 13 157,500 
Chemicals and Drugs..............+0: 18 400, 216 12 122,712 12 81,851 
Paice aud Oxlse, ye ctiecatecetie cites take 3 169,906 1 2,250 1 5,016 
Printing and Engraving............... £7 460, 988 14 243,758 19 221,624 
Milling anGuDpakers.vc tus sa. sotemenes 35 574,060 32 308,777 25 209,908 
WEADHET, NOOR, CbC.,.acnuincs eae ce ese 22 | 3,442,128 13 398,500 18 228, 586 
Liquors and Tobacco...............:: 9 166,982 4 104, 700 6 542,823 
Glass, Barthenware...:....s.2..c606s 9 461,100 9 725,700 8 560,596 
PAE GEDON Sc ritecis Schoen tine ware seter ieee 217 | 10,946,422 224 | 7,591,813 186 6,799, 287 
Total Manufacturers.......... 563 | 24,046,514 527 | 16,465,754 502 | 15,347,401 

Traders— 

RSNOPAlOLOLeS: jae oes octets eae 233 | 2,537,052 199 | 2,561,312 199 2,328, 858 
Groceries and Meats...........sccee0- 401 | 2,243,675 290 | 2,017,048 395 2,082,119 
Hotels; Restaurants: > icc. .ccc...0000« 100 918,607 110 | 1,074,883 106 700, 111 
Liquors and Tobacco................- 44 366, 118 25 89,269 27 pbs bye 
Clothing, Furnishings................. 189 | 2,212,798 181 2,220,786 190 2,161,323 
Dry Goods and Carpets...........00+- 136 | 2,686,367 137 1,962, 008 142 2,222,385 
Shoes, Rubbers and Trunks........... 110 1,373,866 69 1,559,016 69 816,072 
MTEC TOCK OLY spccicoe a clos fecsiess oe 29 505,198 27 299, 706 380 528,485 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools.......... 56 759, 823 62 897, 000 44 676, 822 
Chemicals and Drugs... 3. 0.2.3 ¢. tes. 5 28 220, 154 37 256, 800 36 269, 040 
BS SOG OUB. vce een tone ae sas meee = - 6 165,500 1 800 
powelry and Clocks...0. occ sev nctce con's 43 228,756 39 245,581 41 177,027 
SOOKE Ald Paperss. ius. 2) 6 cece ee 22 149,435 13 62, 100 14 206, 704 
Hats, Furs and Gloves...............- 12 318, 400 16 246, 100 LZ 295, 670 
PIUOLDOP LA. cation soe at es neces ae 290 | 4,993,800 237 | 3,663,796 238 3,989, 256 
Wotak Wraderass 55> siete esas 3s 1,693 | 19,514,049 | 1,548 | 17,320,905 | 1,544 | 16,566,799 
Agents and Brokers............. 115 | 2,207,262 121 | 3,296,223 136 2,547,395 
LOGAN Dos cate ate oe cton ceieie eo siateals 2,371 | 45,767,825 | 2,196 | 37,082,882 | 2,182 | 34,461,595 
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3.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for 1927, with totals 


for 1914-1926 


{From Dun’s Review]. 


Nore.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1914-1927. 


SS 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Provinces. 
Num- Assets. | Liabilities. | YY | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince: Hdward lisland jer. ecjece ce starestie staialniet ta aperale 6 11,179 30, 932 1 4,999 
INKong hie, 0.9 | oe an cose ms oon Acme Ouorebonmae Bia 178,070 604, 624 12 166,007 
News Bruns wick senin cs. sseite teicre- orci ek teteee tele = 52 628,321 776,579 6 187,326. 
Qasbecs es ak shoe ache cas iat ree eerie 869 | 11,200,552 | 16, 684,868 221 7, 890, 287 
ODERTIO Ne coreg aie Soares levine tenak geht Merion oes 636 | 7,743,791 | 10,063,490 159 4,852,485 
14 CANO) c\: ee ee oR ae Coe kat ine cee ne 180 | 1,306,608 | 2,007,921 34 481,818 
Saskatchewan. sc cutis ct cseetscl eke oe -sorohtide sheroin aiete 129 712,022 1,100,025 1p2 Ibs, 133 
Albertans sare ids oc eck cite ae cele e eicie-reteninies 78 749,450 754, 250 13 216,300 
British Columbiate: oa. csnier acc ees ne 147 | 1,782,248 | 2,154,752 41 1,357,399 
Total 1927 n5--6ere Res fee eee 2,182 | 24,420,941 | 34,461,595 502 | 15,347,401 
INewioundlands. 35). coc seein Min oak octet ate 28 108, 200 284, 154 3 33, 647 
Total L926 cs Aotilea Barcerte Monee hae SD eet 2,196 | 25,668,509 | 37,082, 882 527 | 16,465,754 
UV RP AER 9 ous aeeineiret rrcnra OCR ED USCEE o 2,371 | 32,651,834 | 45,767,825 563 | 24,046,514 
SEE ee Ai ORNS sare aie cls te 2,474 | 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 36,542, 658 
SE ei Kb a eecliced pan para intl ehupy irs, cine Catia neg eR ai Ah 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 31,791,332 
ot ¢ 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 | 39,080,791 
se 57,158,397 | 73,299,111 559 33,976, 790 
¥ 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871, 216 
s 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10, 234,477 
é 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8, 248, 807 
M3 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455, 094 
os 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796, 646 
x 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
oe 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 614 | 11,063,191 
Trading. C oes all Banking. 
Provinces. 
Num- | riabilities. | YY?" | Liabilities. | NUm- | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island ARS Serene, eo eee 5 25, 933 - - - - 
Nova Scotia 43 411,853 2. 26,764 - - 
New Brunswick 46 589,253 - - - - 
Que bOG ixi.45 teats we oh titers. Seeger 592 | 7,273,941 56 | 1,520,640 - - 
Ontario... s). 441 | 4,655,141 36 555, 864 - - 
Manitoba ts ecrereciecnvefecistave 132 | 1,278,354 14 247,749 - - 
Saskatchewan 106 893, 763 11 49,129 - - 
PAIDOLLa se, hones s Soares seeds 58 508, 850 7 29,100 - - 
British Columbia 96 679, 204 10 118,149 - - 
Wotal 1983 oe ccce cee are oeretnates 1,544 | 16,566,799 136 | 2,547,395 - - 
INewioundland ...t sere cistern teeter ae 25 250,507 ~ - - - 
Total NPR SO ARPS DanCC oC ARE MD CaS = 1,548 | 17,320,905 121 | 3,296,223 - - 
Eee are cater cloiata, ofetetcre tele atoieteraiore 1,693 | 19,514,049 115 2,207, 262 = = 
fee L024. Becan. Ne, SActeate me alist esr eriecion 1,720 | 21,324,089 129 | 6,664,228 1 100,000 
Se LQ DS ot Eras Seave Cerateuae dale ce wide niefeleee 2,319 | 31,339, 763 136 | 2,679,287 1 | 18,500,000 
oe 922 ee eich ehtale gu ee aes 2,717 | 33,004, 203 121 5,983,965 | 4 ,480 
SAO DT Bin c taeioets ansiets otenes Sis te eraesiee 1,739 | 29,886,569 153 | 9,435,752 i! 45, 233 
SSI O20 Ress: cae ern aice Sec oem 771 | 7,704,505 52 | 2,918,580 ~ - 
ridin) AP acts A 5 ear Ia eS an sos oe 494 4,475, 628 48 1,546, 154 - - 
SENOS: © xcteieomrasen acter ediste ele Seleinadacl: 590 | 5,142,397 Claim lwtel 200 - - 
SO IOUT Fee antes noire oe ae Bospiterateroace 777 | 8,417,239 59 | 2,369,132 - - 
So A DG 5 iotreee coats c Biaxetrcticete rl ainda 1,237 | 12,290,368 85 | 3,982,520 - - 
SO LOLS SA ease bahce eile sete meee 1,888 | 21,696,890 118 | 5,558,017 1 150,000 
OF OES os revactrs vate eihcle rote see Vere 2,164 | 18,677,935 120 | 5,303,968 1 250, 000 
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4.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, years ended Dec. 31, 1926 and 1927 (From Bradstreet’s). 


CANADA (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. Assets. Liabilities. 

Failures due to ———_—.$$— | q>qwajq_ i cc cxX wxe—_ 

1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 

No No. $ $ $ $ 

SHOUT OHONGE 61085 hic ianis s aio's.a-0-sleve ores 535 528 | 1,535,477 | 1,431,273 | 4,154,369 4,100,048 
EWOSHOLIONCE~ oe kce eee c see tare ke ees 122 144 228, 640 192,851 779, 747 832,032 
GACKIOPCADILAL.. <0 ue secs wacaee ae ears 777 704 | 5,207,727 | 4,511,651 | 11,480,312 | 10,387,616 
WRWINGOFOGItS ce h. oct eee ote ee 106 96 382, 642 545,420 1, 636, 736 1,691,185 
BAT ESOPOChers. 2 cas cet ce osceces 12 13 72,625 535, 222 145,335 681, 755 
PESTA MREATIC® (hy..clo cine schcte sitters 15 13 41,857 49,621 116, 100 164, 048 
INCBARIEE Pie. oc. tenses cues aus s > 23 34 45,454 65, 782 145,131 236,770 
MPRA HO ETON Se eer rs ete ne kaws oak 148 160 704,495 775,424 | 2,598, 422 2,462,425 
Specific CONAItIONS |... sees veciee owes 297 268 3,375, 663 2,145,988 6,208,521 4,340, 262 
peo On tees tis. sei ise aiaeee sueiews 25 12 119,065 105, 124 568,178 369,728 
eM Beant fe alas s eyctels Seisilete'e's sis'ncss 46 44 155,105 310,445 589, 892 1,022,393 
SROGSA aceite Sais caine s claista 2,106 | 2,016 | 11,868,750 | 10,668,801 | 28,422,743 | 26,288,262 


UNITED STATES. 


PNCOMIDELCRCE! o 2 sc ce nhe Gesciie Soicowe 6,790 6,990 | 65,156,015 | 74,388,781 |123, 798,462 | 133,177,786 
WHCSHEEIONCE s+ fan Se or eee s cent 1,020 1,047 | 14,987,915 6,134,763 | 22,519,724 33,962,386 
Meyetero Oa Ditton +. sat ncaa res de-stove 6,550 7,071 |101,010,632 132,858,063 {194,589,658 | 215,136,492 
MU wise CHOUTES so uics Gis oaiwecn es 332 284 | 12,578,120 | 18,536,945 | 17,100,217 28,869,043 
Paahinesrohothers:....<osc0cn dss vee 242 274.| 12,576,485 | 18,012,709 | 17,493,044 | 26,054,977 
MUSETAVALARCOT I che ct sete cee aes 268 93 1,651, 226 840, 305 4,750,453 2,241, 222 
RD ete te ee ete eet ae ase Setar 292 229 3,766, 631 1,261,951 6,961,191 2,616, 032 
BOMBA LION alee cise ietioita ca a Ts 517 495 4,566, 869 4,399, 807 9,157,441 10,305, 940 
Syecific: CONGHHHONS «0:5 occcsedie sd ee 3,171 2,993 143,757,209 |112,741,231 |215,679,916 | 169,152,210 
PRESENT LOM Sate SONY tr Ps sleet hacaren store 85 54 7,129,089 6,107, 664 9,909, 955 7,314, 832 
Jere | Ree ee ee ene ae cee 757 737 | 12,529,677 9,766,642 | 33,268,259 24,300, 005 

Th RN SP ee eee ae 20,024 | 20,267 |379,709,818 |385,048,861 |655, 228,320 | 653, 130,925 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF FAILURES AND LiARILITIES, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES. 


Canada, per cent United States, per cent 


Failures due to Number. Liabilities Number. Liabilities. 


1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 


PHCOMID CEONCE.). x35 cfs, 5 foc Ross araiele ia iste os 25-4 26-2 14-6 15-6} 33-9 84-5 18-9 20-4 
BOCIDETIONCH. se ao eee ees sia 5-8 7-2 2-8 3-2 5-1 5-2 3-4 5-2 
Back oficapital cy. .ctecj%ctaprae a «ro oy 36-9 34-9 40-4 39-5} 32-7 34-9 29-7 32-9 
Winwise eredits.n. - =e. hess. veeee 5-0 4-8 5-8 6-4 1-7 1:4 2-6 4-4 
SIATIUFOS.OLOLDELS. « saccc-c<tataioie Stale 0-6 0-6 0-5 2-6 1-2 1:3 2-7 4-0 
PE LTAVASANCG.. wae oc. cthe excels cence 0-7 0-6 0-4 0-6 1:3 0:5 0-7 0-4 
POD Aeke Pony Mina near. eatcnems cles 1-1 lee 0-5 0-9 1:5 1-1 1-1 0:4 
SOUP OTIGION: Seesicnwnc Woe aroma seis 7-0 79 9-1 9-4 2-6 2-4 1-4 1-6 
Specific conditions 14-1 13-3 21-9 16-5} 15-8 14-8 32-9 25-9 
PPOCUIATION 2.512... xtessisie sete 1-2 0-6 1-9 1-4 0-4 0-3 1-5 1-1 
int ite AS ener a eee men em 2-2 2-2 2-1 3-9 3-8 3-6 5-1 3°7 


Analysis of Commercial Failures.—In Tables 5 and 6 Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s statistics of commercial failures are analysed according to Kemmerer’s 
method, modified so as to eliminate as far as possible the bias toward large money 
figures arising out of the diminishing of the purchasing power of the dollar since 
1900. First, the number of concerns failing is stated as a percentage of those in 
business, and this percentage is then stated as an index number, with 1900 as the 
base year. Then the assets and liabilities are stated, with the average liabilities 
per failure, these average liabilities being also stated as an index number, with 1900 
as the base year. This second index number, however, requires to be adjusted 
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because of the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar, or, as Prof. Irving 
Fisher puts it, because of the diminishing dollar; this is done by dividing the unad- 


justed index number by the index number of wholesale prices, brought to a 1900 


base, and the result is called the adjusted index number of liabilities. The per- 
centage of liabilities to assets is also given and finally the index number indicating 
the proportion of failures to the number of concerns in business and the adjusted 


index number indicating the size of the liabilities are averaged, and the result, which 


gives due significance to the size of the liabilities as well as to the number of con- 
cerns failing, is given as a barometer of business depression. This number reversed, 
1.e., subtracted from 200, is finally given as a barometer of business confidence. 
The records of Bradstreet and Dun are not on precisely the same basis, but the 
general tendency of the two records is the same. 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act.—Under the Bankruptcy Act of 
1919 (9-10 George V, c. 36), which went into force on July 1, 1920, certain docu- 
ments relative to all failures coming under the Act are forwarded to the Dominion 
Statistician. Statistics based upon these documents have been duly compiled in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and are published in Table 7. In the considera- 
tion of these statistics it should be remembered that changes in the Act, effective as 
from Oct. 1, 1923, have affected the comparability of the figures. It may be pointed 
out that 1927 shows a slight increase in the number of failures, though there is a 
decrease in defaulted liabilities as compared with 1926. 


7.—Assignments (with Liabilities) under the Bankruptcy Act, by months, 1924-27. 


Assignments. Liabilities. 
Months. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1924, 1925. j 1926. 1927. 
| 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 
JANUALY ae. eo se 291 270 184 191 || 4,173,748 | 2,863,489 | 2,388,787 2,626, 292 
EDTUALY ane sees 260 162 144 143 || 5,882,870 | 1,718,492 | 2,836,409 2,086, 652 
Marebis..aaecctes cee 223 198 136 164 || 4,276,435 | 3,946,270 | 2,338,821 2,076,947 
Apriletanececene. 180 162 131 128 || 4,447,283 | 2,761,991 | 2,880,479 2,279,954 
May ese tecs seer 179 160 124 127 || 4,332,042 | 3,375,485 | 2,065,385 2,235, 675 
MUNO sean isms ereiiaers 147 145 145 138 || 5,977,492 | 2,648,954 | 2,312,913 2,437,981 
Jive 155 131 140 117 || 2;687,453 | 2,000,630 | 2,352,078 | 2,026,449 
AULUSU species 129 134 121 147 || 2,949,328 | 2,255,962 | 2,139,865 2,371,788 
September........ 153 151 132 128 || 2,706,939 | 2,318,623 | 2,709,842 2,966, 636 
October........... 184 142 180 184 || 3,398,531 | 2,685,195 | 3,180,515 | 3,128,798 
November........ 219 163 165 186 || 2,987,904 | 2,384,268 | 4,164,402 3,248,419 
December......... 199 177 171 174 8,285,370 | 2,300,162 | 2,921,629 3,069,385 
Potale.. setctce 2,019 | 1,995 | 1,773 | 1,827 | 47,105,395 | 32,153,697 | 32,291,125 | 30,554,976 


re 


XI.—EDUCATION. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provincial 
concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated from Ontario 
by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system specially 
adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was 
under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant 
consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, which 
embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, 
provides that in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws 
in respect of education, except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union”. 

Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces, except Quebec, a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the the Executive Council asa whole. In practice, however, 
the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, appointed by the Government, is ex- 
officio President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there 
are also two deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Depart- 
ment. 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to the details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is rela- 
tively permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education through- 
out the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of Government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues 
applied to educational purposes. (In 1926, out of a total expenditure on public 
general education in Canada amounting to $122,701,259, $16,860,596 came from the 
Provincial Governments.) 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the 
Government, while public school inspectors, except in the unorganized districts, 
are appointed by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognize 
by the Department of Education as qualified for such appointment, and after 
appointment receive a part of their salary from the municipality and a part froin 
the province. 

Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there.are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion, in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 
control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an 
English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar 
to that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from 
which students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the 
two Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 
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In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking as the 


Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the | ; 


Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over a preparatory course of six ‘“‘years” of an ele- 
mentary course and two ‘‘years” of a complementary course. Some of these ‘‘years”’ - 
require more than a year to complete, the work of the “eighth year” corresponding 
in a general way to the work of Grade X, as that work is usually understood. 

Recent Developments in Education.—In recent years there has been a 
tendency to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. 
This tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed 
providing:—(1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 
5 to 8, once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which 
they are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained uni- 
versity matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted owing to 
circumstances requiring them to go to work must attend part-time classes during 
the working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part-time courses, 
which all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 
1922, smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who 
had not attended full time up to 16 were required, after September, 1923, to attend 
320 hours a year of part-time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario 
adolescent has the alternative of full-time attendance to 16 or full-time attendance 
to 14 plus part-time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has greatly in- 
creased the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. 

Further, as a result of the keeping of children in school to a more advanced 
age, Increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of 
various kinds, especially as required by those students who are not adapted to 
higher intellectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or 
other is rapidly increasing. Details are given in sub-section II of this section, 
dealing with “Vocational and Technical Edueation’’. 

Statistics of General Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that in the 
academic year ended in 1926 there were 2,272,415 pupils in attendance at educ- 
ational institutions in Canada, or 24-2 p.c. of the estimated 1926 population. Of 
the above, 1,998,579 were enrolled in ordinary day schools under public control, 
the average daily attendance numbering about 1,500,000. Those attending voca- 
tional schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical schools— 
numbered 96,655. There were 17,818 students in private business colleges, and 
70,959 in other private schools under college grade. University students in regular 
courses numbered 21,327 and college students in regular courses 6,301. Students 
in classical colleges numbered 9,904. 

There were, in 1926, 63,840 teachers in schools under public control, 12,069 
males and 51,771 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $122,701,259, of which governments contributed $16,860,596 and local taxation 
most of the balance. 

The balance of this section of the Year Book is divided into four sub-sections 
dealing respectively with elementary and secondary education, vocational and tech- 
nical education, higher education and miscellaneous education activities. More 
detailed statistics are published annually in the ‘Annual Survey of Education in 
Canada” prepared in the Education Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Copies may 
be obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 
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EpucaTion IN CANADA SINCE CONFEDERATION 
DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH:— INSTIT UTIONS—TEACHERS—PUPILS 


TEACHERS And PROFESSORS 
Per 1000 Persons In Gainful 
Occupations 


(671 
694792 pupits TEACHERS And PROFESSORS 


Per 1000 Pupils wt, 


ORDINARY 


SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITIES ® COLLEGES —* 


LADIES BOARDING SCHOOLS 


I9Z5 
2,228,869 PUPILS 


ELEMENTARY 
(Grades I> v.) 


INTERMEDIATE 
(Grades Vi—Vil) 


The above chart is intended not only as a picture of the growth of school activities 
since Confederation, but also as a study of this growth. 


13|20— 
1871| 1921 


TEACHER TRAINING —' 
INDIAN, BLINDY DEAF ee 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY ® 


SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL, . == 
UNIVERSITIES ¥ COLLEGES ——" 


® The circles show the school population as having increased 3-2 times between 187i"and 
1925, the total population having increased in the meantime by 2-5 times. (See page 100). 
A study of the bar diagrams and the age distribution of population will show that this 
disproportionate increase in the scholars was due to fuller enrolment rather than to an 
increased percentage of persons of school age. Attention may be called in rassing to the 
increase in the complexity of the school system. 


The bar diagrams illustrate the growth of what is by far the most essential factor in 
the operation and cost of the school system, v7z., the teaching staff. The bars on the right 
show that this staff increased from 19-7 to 31-1 per thousand scholars—an increase of 57-9 
p.c., indicating smaller and therefore more efficient classes. The increased proportion of 
teachers and professors to the total number of persons engaged in gainful occupations, as 
shown by the bar diagrams on the left, is evidence of the growing recognition of the vital 
importance of educational activities to the commonwealth. Yet the increase of teachers 
and professors from 13 to 20 per thou sand engaged in gainful occupations—or 53-3 per cent— 
is less than the ircrease of 57-9 per cent in the proportion of teachers to scholars. This can 
only mean that the school enrolment has not increased as rapidly as the number in gainful 
occupations—a fact due chiefly to the declining birth rate and the consequent “‘ageing”’ of 
the population in the last half-century. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada, 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING 


No. Type of Institution. g 209 Os fe N.S. N.B. 
1 |Ordinary Day Schools under Public Control.................. 17,324 112,391 80, 769 
2 | Agricultural, Cominerdal, Industrial and other Technical 
Schools, including all evening schools...................055- 657 83,5484 2,2905 
37 || Sehoolstornpeacher-eralnine. oo access cccsss <.octeeeiiin om acces sc 299 690 12 42413 
UMA ibacohGit sto) 1(.0) Kane maar neces dnootodicdorn ac ot embod cones aceon 26 318 274 
buiSchoolstforthe blind and, deaf. .i.2 nme ae: wide sie tins oe alele nis 1521 169 60 24 
6) Business! Colleges. (private)aassss- ose ad ein os iste error « - 493 650 
7 |Private Elementary and Secondary Schools..................- 251 1,348 509 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges.............. 58 317 186 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at Universities and 
Colleges ene tea. ee cttirelo ne ateietin «oleae rare Better Serertioy eee 19 113 118 
10° |Classicaleolleressn: aace cco eet cece ieee reise ein tes ieeeociene - - - 
11 | Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses). - 180 - 
TQAWiniversitioce nce) arceOunses) ower tyne las cere sitet tiers 75 1,373 647 
Grand total (excluding duplicates)................. 18,724 120, 940 85,927 
Population (1 1920 ag. s.c cece ages ns see feta 88,615 528, 837 387,876 
Population §9i;1926:., ca.acch be oe tate ta tages eee terse ates - - = 
13) Wlemmentaryaenacd es se seater eis acc ae tie te acelstece mest ror feverer ees 16,078 101,873 76,400 35 
14\Secondary andi bigherprades 70a. 2.1.2 1-1. <a ye tole ise eet ae 2,051 15,535 6,850 35 


ge 


1 Including 493,560 in primary schools and approximately 5,467 in nursery schools under control of com- 
missioners and trustees. 2 Including public, sep irate, continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes 
day courses—figures of calendar year 1925 for public and separate schools and of the school year 1925-26 for 
the other schools. ?In later tables the total given includes 2,281 in private schools not included here. 
4 Including all the students of the technical college except those following regular degree courses and including 
35 males and 156 females in the Victoria College of Art, Halifax. ® Includiag 561 in day, 296 in correspond- 
ence and 1,433 in evening technical schools. _6 Including 5,776 in night schools, 2,318 in dressmaking schools, 
and 3,894 in schools of arts and trades, 32 in Ranger’s School—figures for 1924-25. 7 Including 1,520 in day 
full-time courses, 2,743 in day part-time courses, 1,705 in day special courses, and 35,226 in evening courses 
at industrial, technical and art schools, 1,832 in night elementary schools, and 3,547 in night high schools, 
figures of 1925-26. 8 Including 2,028 in day and 1,327 in correspondence and evening technical schools. 
9 Including 826 in day and 648 in evening technical schools. 1° Including 1,902 in day and 2,122 in evening 
technical schools and 154 in correspondence department. 1! Tacluding 2,667 in day, 6,017 in evening and 65 
in correspondence vocational courses. 1) Including 327 in Normal College, and 363 in summer teacher- 
training courses. 1 Including 376 in normal school and 48 in vocational teacher-training courses. 14 Includ- 
ing normal schools, 2,299, model schools, 214, vocational teacher-training, 144, over and above extra-mural 
students not counted and excluding the College of Education figures, which are included with those of 
universities. 15 Innormal schools, not including 1,301 who are included underitem 9. 17 Not including 99 
who are entered underitem 9, 18 Including regular normal schools 453, vocational teacher-training 50, and 
departmental summer school for teachers 346, but not including 441 who are included underitem 9. 1 Not 
added in the totals of Quebec or the grand total of all schools below, as it is not certain whether or not they 
are included elsewhere. % The total includes 254 in Northwest Territories and 192 in Yukon. 21 In 
institutions at Halifax, N.S., but supported by the province. 7 Including 483 blind and 1,144 deaf. 23 In- 
cluding 54,959 in ‘‘independent primary schools’’ (i.e., independent of the control of commissioners and 
trustees) and approximately 628 in independent nursery schools. *4 Included with the figures of classical 
colleges and private schools. % Exclusive of courses included in item 2. 2% Including 1,424 in evening 
courses at technical schools: 246 in special courses at technical schools; 555 in short courses at agricultural 
colleges and 431 at evening courses in the School of H.C.S. Including classical colleges 9,363 and classical 
independent schools 541. _ *8 Including 267 in dairy schools, 742 in regular courses at the technical schools, 
140 in regular courses at the colleges of agriculture, 132 in regular courses at the School of H.C.S., 409 in 
independent schools where superior education is given, 1,253 in the schools of fine arts, 111 in Polytechnic 
School, 195 in Protestant Theological Colleges, 984 in Monumeat Notional School and 40 in School for 
Historic Guides, 1924-25. 29 Of these 2,798 were in degree courses. 30 Including 151 at Victoria College 
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Quebec. Ontario, Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
499,027 1 677,452 2 148, 279 213,404 148, 245 8 101, 688 1,998,579 al 
12,020 60, 2547 3,355 § 1,474 9 4,178 10 8,879 8 96, 655 2 
yee 2,657 14 636 15 1,655 73917 849 38 9,720 3 
(1,598) % 3, 830 2,268 1,892 1, 283 2,852 14,782 | 4 
698 399 93 68 46 79 15627221" 5 
(2,971) 1° 7,148 2,222 449 2,739 1,153 17,818 6 
55,587 *3 6, 533 646 2,712 2,281 1,092 70,959 7 
- 4 2,839 115 34 44 = 3,593 8 
2,656 26 6,353 2° 1,821 14,361 203 2 521 26, 16537} 9 
9,904 27 = = = = = 9,904 32} 10 
4,273 %8 943 420 150 167 168 *° 6,301%2) 11 
7,478 3 6,085 2,118 _ 1,037 1,051 1,463 21,327 82| 12 
are 593,414 774, 493 161,968 237,229 160,976 118,744 25 202,415 3 a 
2,361,199 | 2,933,662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524, 582 8,788, 483 
- - 639, 056 821, 042 607,584 - - 
538,414 % 618, 590 137,173 197,129 137,295 92,751 1,915, 703 13 
55,000 * 120,278 23,375 25,589 21,359 19,701 289, 738 14 


eS SS eee 


not elsewhere specified. 
been included in items 10 and 11. 
29,975, to which might 
Indian schools in Quebe: 
in elementary and secondary gra 
and deaf are left out of the reckoning, except where the nig 
numbers in elementary grades in public and p 


grades 10,650. 


36 Approximately. 


des, night, special and part-time 


iated schools in 
35 Approxima 


31 Excluding preparatory and short courses and such other figures as have already 
32 The number of students of university standard in items 9 to 12 was 
be added 600 in colleges not reporting in 1926. 


33 Excluding business colleges and 
¢ and including Indian schools in N.W.T. 


and Yukon. 


34 Tn calculating the numbers 


technical schools and schools for the blind 
ht schools were known to be high schools. 
rivate ordinary schools, 
Business college courses are assumed to be of secondary 
and colleges, except in the case of certain affil 
number in elementary grades. 
schoo! subjects, the enrolment in this grade (about 3, 
item 13, in which case the number in elementary gra 


The 


also in Indian schools are known. 
rank, also preparatory and short courses at universities 
Oatario where allowance was made for the 
tely. Since Grade VilI in New Brunswick includes high 
800) might be added to item 14 and deducted from 
des would read 72,600 and in secondary and higher 


General Note— 

To avoid the confusion that would result from giving totals different from those given in the provincial 
reports the figures of 1925 are used throughout for Quebec. In all cases except the primary and nursery 
schools the figures of 1926 are also published in the provincial reports, although the 1925 figures are used 
4 mage tie their summary. The 1926 figures for each of the items in the above table except items 1 and 

are as follows:— 


Technical and night Monument National Lectures...... 836 
Teacher-training..... iistorie: Gurdes,p wastes aielethe sia aol 60 
Blind and Deaf.......... oar Schoolsiof Pine Artes. des. cue onyel 901 
Classical Colleges.........+++-+50: (BY Nia hele Motolljaar acme o cone ongnun 281 
Other Colleges... cs. .5. 2 sews oe Sacre Ranger’s School: .g...c0scece se ee 20 
Universities (regular)........-..+: 8,478 —————— 

TRO URE wameceeenar intact 46, 650 


Further, to avoid confusion, the short courses for teachers at universities and colleges are entered under 
item 9 instead of item 3. There were about 2,700 teachers in these short courses who might be added to 
ope! in item 3 making avout 12,400 in all teaching-training. There were in all about 64,000 teachers 
in Canada. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada, by Provinces, 


DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN 


No. Items. Pens. N.S. N.B. 

1 Number: of boysienrolled -asaatepceiee one see ener ee cet atte 8, 764 55, 888 39,7711 
25 Numiberion girls enrolledscpmensecus occa irae eer 8,560 56,503 40, 608 1 
3 |Number of pupils in graded schools...........0...0:seececces: 6,316 73,578 42,579 
4 |Number of pupils in ungraded schools..................s0000e: 11,008 38, 813 38,190 
Sal Average daily attendance: .5..taerchrete xs ses cates < «ier rae 11,823 80, 447 58,346 
6 |Average (median) number of days each pupil attended during 

BU OE. ORR BOO Cet te COAT ny Seem UCor arate Cour 152 159 160 
7 |Average number of days schools were open during year........ 199 195 194 
8 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance.......... 68-2 71-6 72-2 


TEACHERS, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE 


No Items. PEL: N.S. N.B. 
1 |Teachers in schools under public control....................... 616 3,320 2,525 
2 Maletede@hers? yn pryeeuce ot oe ee slsc oie sian tocieel tears) sa Seraca ieee 142 276 268 
Sit HOMAGE COACIETS ae Che wae erie eee Tao ora icicie deceit perieare eaters 474 3,044 2,257 
AINum ber OMSEROOL :CIStTICts tee aciccs ci eels ae einelh earn aise ee 471 1,768 1,444 
HiliNunaber OfSechooMbGusess cs s:<ic'srerc ers date es fore e's srsiotsi aioe ater trorsceee 471 - ~ 
6 | Number of class-rooms in operation.............2.eceeeeeeecee 614 3,089 2,310 
JelNuna berofrura | SChOols sc. caieiic cee letciertoterns aisle sioevanieale cee e- 415 1,431 1,292 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-room................000-- 28 36 35 
9 | Potal expenditure on education). cise peo © selel-iae creas insite 454,672 | 3,570,626 | 2,901,329 
10 |Total expenditure on education by governments.............. $ 283 , 022 653, 734 16 425,181 15 
11 | Total expenditure on education by ratepayers, ete............ $ 171, 650 2,916,892 2,476, 148 
12° |Expenditure‘on teachers’salaries)... csjeon le ec oe 2 lee ts ee sce $) 845,775 17 = - 


1 Unspecified by sex in N.B. 390; in Manitoba 7,535; in Saskatchewan 158. 2 Including independent 
as well as controlled primary schools. 3 Including day elementary and secondary schools; the latter 
included day vocational full time pupils. 4 Unclassified 2,127. 6 Primary schools under control.and 
independent. 7The financial items in Ontario include day and evening vocational schools. To the 
number of teachers should be added 677 in day vocational schools. These were not classified by sex. 
8 ‘Districts’. The number of municipalities is 1,792. Schools under control only. 3’ Kstimate only. 
There were 5,627 rural school sections; 26 city and 140 town public schools, and 25 city, 72 town and 420 
rural separate schools; 164 village public and 23 separate schools assumed to represent so many districts; 
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1926, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 
ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. Total. No. 
268, 856 2 351,092 3 70,798 1 104, 024 1 75,102 2 51,380 1,025,675 1 
279, 663 2 346, 009 3 69,946 1 101, 780 1 75,424 2 50,308 1,028,801 2 

- 457,531 102, 929 4 90,431 81,555 49,761 = 3 

- 239,570 43,189 4 122,973 68,971 51,927 = 4 

437, 988 511, 556 3 106,809 152, 430 110, 928 85, 293 1,555, 620 5 
- - 163 162 164 - - 6 

- - 195 194 188 - = 7 

79-8 73-9 3 72-0 71-4 73°7 83-9 75°3 8 


IN SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


Quebec.® Ontario.” Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BaGe Total. No. 
19,122 17,880 4,067 TACED 5,135 3,396 63, 840 1 
3,175 2,996 849 2,044 1, 453 866 12,069 2 

15, 947 14, 884 3,218 5,735 3, 682 2,530 51,771 3 
7,547 8 6,876 ° 2,152 10 4, 686 3,393 1 746 29, 083 4 
7,857 7,527 1,995 = 3,041 1,068 - 5 
14,9818 = 3,956 6, 433 4,803 3,224 - 6 

= 6,047 ® 1,527 4,108 2,724 937 - 7 

33 = 37 33 31 31 = 8 
28,980,568 45,655, 612 8,805,106 13] 14,981,082 13) 9,556,877 3] 7,795,387 4) 122,701,259 9 
3,771,317 | 4,721,600 1,091,151 2,129,745 1,084,879 2,699, 967 16,860,596 10 
25, 209, 251 12/40, 934, 012 7,713,955 12, 851,337 8,471, 998 5,095,420 | 105,840, 663 it 
- |24,676,303 4,914,087 7, 288,058 5,477,156 4,857,115 = 12 


i  ——————————————————— 


201 continuation schools; 178 cities and towns with high schools and collegiate institutes, and assuming 
that each city and town and each village school public and separate and each secondary school represented 
a school section, the total number of sections would be 6,876 as above. 10 Jn existence. The number in 
operation was 1,862. 11JTn existence Dec. 31, 1926. 12 Of this amount $9,043,636 was contributed by 
subsidized independent schools and higher institutions. 13 Exclusive of promissory notes. 4 Exclusive 
of $516,242 to provincial university. 15 Exclusive of $14, 935 in grants to the schools for the deaf and blind. 
16 Including $133,030 on technical education. 17 Including government expenditure on salaries of teachers 
of general schools and Prince of Wales College ($260,003) and total supplement by districts ($85,772). 
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I.—ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1926 
age-grade distribution of 1,351,570 pupils in the State schools of 7 provinces. Many 
-other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution by provinces, by sex 
and by rural and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, may be consulted 
in the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1926”, pp. 24-46. 


2.—State-Controlled Schools in Canada: Distribution of 1,351,570 Pupils in Seven 
Provinces by Age and Grade, 1926. 


Elementary Grades. 


Ages ee 

Sy Me A Os Cem IE ef eg Aimee bene P36) 088 

Oy ee EE ee ee ee 
i a ee 3,231] _ 369 g) = : e 2 E 3 
Dye eiclesisieiele ides = tiay tte iainesr 15,598) 15,027 86 2 = - - = = 
(ha doc ac osnoaguccouasecyE 6,067| 77,765} 5,566 273 25 - - - 22 
ot REAR REEMA 2,048] 79,010] 39,832) 5,559) 1,407] 88 4 2 3 
Qe ee role (ets ceolelverniotereleteleiesi 4 673| 4),344| 53,375) 29,469] 12,368} 2,381 154 10 7 
Qitrabateateiarat ciateiar Uavelaperrteresetes* 250| 16,363} 31,391] 40,162] 32,983} 16,438) 2,650 258 11 
SING ie eee 119} 7'355| 15,031| 26,939] 38,177) 34,885] 14,384} 3,175) 453 
Lire ees Sects 55| 3420] 7/025] 14,081| 26,992] 38,497| 30,110] 13,394) 4,083 
Dae aeeeerse hae are 34| 11936] 3,699] 7,686] 15,925] 28,143| 33,987| 25,146| 15,274 
re aan eee oe 43| 15055] 1,982] 4,056] 8,842] 17,093) 24,938] 27,742| 27,405 
Total 7-18.4..000%-. 3,922| 149,492] 152,335] 127,952) 136,694) 137,525] 106,227] 69,727| 47,236 


- 522 961| 1,969] 4,648) 9,748| 15,276} 20,090) 29,819 
- 234 344 774| 1,787) 3,805} 6,587] 10,395) 19,558 
- 107 109 216 467} 1,053) 1,855) 3,330) 7,654 


37 32 64 105 176 324 648 1,790 
Total 14—Udian seers: - 900 1,446 3,023 7,002} 14,782] 24,042] 34,463] 58,821 
1D Re AS arr SIO GOSS - 18 15 33 35 48 83 105 382 
i Reet aor Acc 1 56 18 24 22 33 52 46 145 
OY) ie Al a er AGES ok - - - - - = = = = 
Ole A ae Macarena de SoD BODO - - ~ - - - = = =, 
Grand Total......... 28,119] 243,627] 159, 468 131,307] 143,778] 152,388] 130,404] 104,341) 106,586 
Plc ech i EEE een eee ee 
Secondary Grades. Total. 
Ages _—__—$ 
2 IX. << XI. XII. |Elementary.| Secondary. Total. 
- - - - 3,602 = 3,602 
¥ E _ = 30,713 2 30,713 
- - - - 89, 698 ~= 89, 698 
- - - - 127,953 - 127,953 
- - - - 138,781 - 138,781 
2 - - - 140,506 2 140,508 
31 1 - - 140,518 32 140,550 
475 16 = - 137,666 491 138,157 
3,377 371 =- - 131,830 3,748 135,578 
10,442 2,481 259 - 113,156 13,182 126,338 
14,327 2,869 259 - 930,410 17,455 947,865 
17,793 8,058 1,780 62 83,028 27,693 110,721 
17,091 12,570 6,015 397 43,484 36,073 79,557 
9,618 10,955 9,642 1,418 14,791 31,633 46,424 
3,468 5,800 9,146 2,797 3,176 21,211 24,387 
47,970 37,383 26,583 4,674 144,479 116,610 261,089 
984 1,946 6,172 2,487 719 10,589 11,308 
426 957 3,141 2,374 397 6,898 7,295 
Grand Total...... 63,707 43,155 35,155 9,535 1,200,018 151,552 1,351,570 
epee ESERIES RS 


1Kindergarten and Kindergarten-primary. 2Sic. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in so 
far as it is publicly controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools sup- 
ported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 of 
which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary, these 12 grades 
each taking the average pupil one school year to complete, so that an average 
pupil, entering school at 6 years of age, would finish his secondary school course 
at 18. 

An historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in publicly 
controlled schools from 1824 to 1926 is given by provinces in Table 3. The 
totals of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 
are approximations based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for the nearest 
available years. 


3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1926. 


TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED—1824-1926. 


Years.| P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que.® | Ontario.4| Manitoba} Sask. | Alberta. | B.C. | Canada.. 
1Sli Ss - 1 - - = 2 B 3 a 
18240: - 5,514 - ef zi = 3 a 8 
1829.503 - | 12,000 -—| 18,410 = = 2 = ¥ 
{8395ech¢ (= | 15,292 - | 37,000 - = x ¥ bi 
18459;52 - -— | 15,924 = = = S a - 
1846... -—| 33,960 — | 60,0002 = = = = : 
1850... - = - — | 151,8912 = s = = 
1852... 2 ~ - - 179, 857 - és be = 
1861.;5, -—| 33,652] 27,982 & = m ms % > 
1864... — | 35,4052] 30,632 = = = a = 3 
1866... -| 50,574) 30,263 = = ie iF 401 i 
TSO7ss<5 - | 65,869) 31,364 = 403,339 = = = 718,000 
1868... —| 68,612] 31,988] 205,530 = Re 7 a 4 
18%Lec< - | 75,995) 33,981° = = 817 = = 803,000 
TBI2. <5 —| 73,638] 39,837 = 462, 630 = is 5142 ss 
13762. —| 74,297| 42,611] 216,992 = = i 1,028 “z 
1876.55. - | 79,813] 64,689 - 499,078 2,734 = 1,685 = 
1881....| 21,501| 78,828) 65,631) 227,935) 489,404 4, 9192 a 2.571 891,000 
1886....| 22,414] 85,714] 68,367 -| 502,840 15,926 2,553 4,471 ie 
1891....| 22,330] 83,548] 68,992] 265,518 - 23,871 5, 652 9,260 993,000 
1892....| 22,169] 85,077] 68,909] 268,535) 508,507 23,248 6,170 10,773 993,383 
1894....| 22,221] 98,701] 69,648] 274,915) 506,726 32, 680 10,721 12,613] 1,028,225 
1895....| 22,250] 100,555] 68,761) 286,180) 509,218 35,371 11,972 13,482] 1,047,784 
1896....| 22,138] 101,032] 68,297] 293,584] 506,515 37, 987 12,796 14,460] 1,056,809 
1901....| 20,779) 98,410} 66,689] 314,881] 492,534 51,888 = 23,615] 1,083,000 
1903....| 19,956] 98,768] 65,951] 326,183] 487,880 57,409 33,191 24,499} 1,113,837 
1904....| 19,031] 96,886] 65,278] 329,666] 484,351 58,574 41,033 25,787| 1,120,606 
1905....| 19,272] 100,252} 66,897| 335,768] 487,635 63,287} 25,191 24,254] 27,354) 1,149,909 
1906....| 18,986] 100,332} 66,635] 341,808] 492,544 64,123} 31,275 28,784) 28,522! 1,173,009 
1907....| 19,036] 100,007) 66,422] 347,614) 493,791 67,144) 37,622 34,338] 30,039] 1,196,013 
1908....| 18,012] 100,105} 66,383] 352,944) 501,641 71,031| 47,086 39,653] 33,223] 1,230,169 
1909....| 18,073] 101,680] 67,735] 367,012] 507,219 73,044| 55,116 46,048] 36,227] 1,272,204 
1910....| 17,932| 102,035] 68,154] 374,547} 510,700 76,247] 65,392 55,307] 39,670] 1,310,117 
1911....| 17,397| 102,910] 68,951] 389,123] 518,605 80,848] 72,260 61,660] 49,451] 1,356,879 
1913....| 17,555] 105,269] 69,663] 411,784) 542,822 83,679} 101,463 79,909] 57,384] 1,469,752 
1914....| 19,069] 106,351] 70,622] 485,895} 561,927 93,954] 113,985 89,910] 61,957| 1,552,976 
1915....| 18,402] 107,768) 72,013] 448,087] 569,030} 100,963) 122,862 97,286] 64,264] 1,601,035 
1916....| 18,362| 109,189] 73,007] 464,447} 560,340} 103,796] 129,439 99,201] 64,570] 1,622,351 
1917....| 18,190] 109,032] 71,981] 463,390] 561,865} 106,588] 142,617) 107,727) 65,118] 1,646,508 
1918....| 17,861| 108,097| 71,782] 467,508] 564,655| 109,925] 151,326] 111,109] 67,516) 1,669,776 
1919....| 17,587| 106,982| 71,029] 486,201} 584,724) 114,662] 164,219] 121,567) 72,006) 1,738,977 
1920....| 17,354] 108,096] 72,988] 495,887} 604,923) 123,452] 174,925] 185,750) 79,243] 1,812,618 


1921....| 17,510] 109,483] 78,712| 512,651} 682,123) 129,015) 184,871} 124,328° 
1922....| 18,323] 114,229] 77,774| 580,705) 654,893] 186,876) 183,935) 142,902 
1923....| 17,742] 114,458] 78,753] 537,406] 667,922) 142,369) 194,313) 148,045 
1924....| 17,281] 111,594) 79,265] 541,485) 671,811] 144,491) 204,154) 147,378 
1925....| 17,427| 112,352] 80,145] 548,519] 677,458) 145,834) 206,595) 147, 796° 
1926....] 17,324] 112,391] 80,769 = = 148,279) 213,404) 150,526 


85,950) 1,869,643 
91,919} 1,951,556 
94,888) 1,995,896 
96,204) 2,013,158 
97,954) 2,034,080 
101,688 - 


ee ee ee SS 
1Common school system formed. Free school system established. ‘Primary schools only. 
4Not including vocational schools. ‘Half year only. ®Including private schools, 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 


by Provinces, 1824-1926—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTEN DANCE—1871-1926. 


Years.) P.E.1.) N.S. N.B. Que. - 
ISTier - | 43,612 - - 
[S7oece- -| 41,392 = - 
US7Oceee - | 45,373 - - 
1881.... — | 438,461} 36,688 - 
1891....| 12,898) 49,347 - - 
1892....| 12,986] 50,975 — | 205,623 
1895....| 13,250) 54,007 — | 221,168 
1896....| 18,412] 54,016 — | 220,969 
1901....| 12,330) 53,643] 37,473} 232,255 
1903....| 12,112] 55,213) 38,032) 243,123 
1904....| 11,722] 54,000} 37,567 246,319 
1905....| 11,627] 56,342] 389,402 255,420 
1906....| 11,903] 59,165} 38,482} 263,111 
1907....| 11,543] 57,173] 38,790 266,510 
1908....| 11,647] 58,343} 40,202 271,019 
1909....| 11,548} 61,787} 42,501 285,729 
1910....| 11,632] 65,630) 42,596 293,035 
1911....| 10,511) 61,250) 42,791 301,678 
1913....| 11,003] 65,686) 44,375 324,447 
1914....} 11,170} 66,599 44,534| 344,657 
1915....| 11,694} 70,361} 47,889} 360,897 
1916....| 11,347] 69,227) 48,069 373,364 
1917....| 11,319] 70,118) 46,860 367,468 
1918....| 11,334] 67,923} 46,515 369,057 
1919....| 10,908] 65,906) 45,797 365,803 
1920....| 10,991) 66,442] 46,950 372,377 
1921....| 11,446] 78,238) 49,655 397,172 
1922....| 12,338] 79,410} 51,590 421,604 
1923....} 11,763} 83,472] 58,611 422,159 
1924,...| 11,73] 79,509} 58,179 430, 184 
1925....| 12,259} 80,318} 58,182 437,988 
1926.. 11,823] 80,446} 58,346 - 


4.—iotal Pupils Enrolled 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 


Ontario. 


217,202 
222,534 


275,234 
275,385 
273,815 
281,674 
285,330 
284,998 
292,052 
295,352 
299, 747 
305, 648 
330,474 
346,509 
365,959 
355,364 
369,081 
328,197 
388,768 
396, 141 
446,396 
470,073 
474,859 
487,480 
496,355 


Manitoba.| Sask. ) Alberta. | B.C. Canada. 

z 2 575 ~— 

= - 984 ee - 

= = 1,367 RL 
12,443 7 5,135 as 
12,976 = 6,227 cade 
19,516 = 8,610 ke te 
20,247 - 9,254 - 
27,550 - 15,335 669,000 
36,479 16,321 16,627 704,000 
31,326 20,918 17,071 705,000 
33,794} 13,493 18,375] 18,871 724,171 
34,947} 15,770 14,782| 19,809 743,496 
37,279| 19,841 17,310} 20,459 754,060 
40,691] 26,081 18,923] 23,473 782,584 
41,405} 28,998 22,225) 25,662 815,449 
43,885] 34,517 29,611) 28,423 849,344 
45,303] 38,278 32,556] 32,517 870,801 
48,163} 56,005 45,888] 43,072 969,380 
58,778| 65,009 54,582} 49,090 1,041,108 
68,250) 72,113 61,112) 52,494 1,111,075 
66,561] 71,522 60,271} 50,880 1,140,793 
69,209] 88,758 65,374| 52,577 1,141,065 
69,968] 91,010 68,489] 54,748 1,107,467 
72,072) 98,791 74,776| 56,692 1,179,513 
88,563) 101,355 82,417) 59,791 1,237,146 
86,137| 113,412 89,401] 68,597 1,335,454 
95,433) 119,041 100,515} 75,528 1,425,539 
98,787) 130,499 105,364] 77,752 1,458, 266 
103,775| 139,782 105,862] 79,262 1,506,698 
104,312| 144,650 107,880) 82,721 1,524, 665 
106,809} 152,430 110,928] 85,293 - 


and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
1926 or latest Year Reported. 


Name of City. 


See. «eee Ss 
Montreal, Que.!.........---+.- 
TOrONtO, OD. secineis cete oleieusiecs 
Winnipeg, Man.......--.+-++ 
Vancouver, B.C.........++++- 
Hamilton, Ont..........+.+++ 
Otiawar Ontiendssietesnicnete- 
Quebec, Que.!.....-..-+++++ 
Calgary, Alta.. 
Bondon;'Onty. eles fe sarcins 
Hdmenton, Alta: to... <c- 
Halifax, N.S 
Gaintuobn, Neb ergss dace 
Victoria, B.C 
Windsor, Ont... ...c0cse+ess% 
Regina, Sask........-.++++++: 
Brantlord | Ont staccato storst-e 
Saskatoon, Sask...........--- 
Sydney, N.S...........005- 
Kitchener, Ont. ........0..... 
Kingston, Ont............+-.- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 
Peterborough, Ont...........- 
Fort William, Ont............ 
St. Catharines, Ont 
Moose Jaw, Sask J 
Guelph, Ont....5..%.6.-.2 2. 
Moncton, N 
Glace Bay, NiSiteeccnecn 2 
Seratfords Ontuted pide sanacs 
St. Thomas, Onti’........1.<- 
Brandon, Man..........+++++- 
Port Arthur, Ont. «0s +0 
Sarnia, OnGaitei cer circle aleve 


68,753 


Number of Pupils Attending 
General Schools. 


Boys. 


57,017 
20,526 
11,323 
13,876 
12,607 
11,484 
7,994 
6,490 
8,021 
5, 880 
4,574 
4,885 
7,043 
4) 469 
3,528 
4,218 
2) 861 
2,767 
2, 285 
2,949 
2,107 
3,217 
2/611 
2,819 
2, 134 
1,891 
2,421 
2,084 
1,866 
1,901 
2,106 
1,816 


69, 426 


Number of Pupils in High School 
Grades (included in total 
General schools). 


Girls. 


55,767 
20,336 
11,034 
13,897 
12,444 
11,825 
7,968 
6,520 
8,674 
5,644 
4,829 
4,678 
6,664 
4,559 
3,392 
4,427 
2,832 
2,687 
2,426 
3,047 
2,093 
3,340 
2,628 
2,960 
2,009 
1,865 
2,510 
2,072 
1,852 
1,918 
1,993 
1,670 


Total. 


138,179 


112,784 
40,862 
22,357 
27,773 
25,051 
23,309 
15,962 
13,010 
16, 695 
11,524 
9,403 
9,563 
13,707 
9,028 
6,920 
8,645 
5,693 
5,454 
4,711 
5,996 
4,200 
6,557 
5,239 
5,779 
4,143 
3,756 
4,931 
4,156 
3,718 
3,819 
4,099 
3,486 


Average 
Attenu- 
ance. 


111,333 
82,070 
33, 839 
19,716 
21,551 
19,252 
19,924 
13,614 
10, 293 
14,067 

9,255 
7,875 
7,837 
9,522 
7,333 
5,383 
7,184 
4,547 
4,307 
3,678 
4,661 
3,292 
5,230 
4,068 
4,431 
3,264 
3,135 
3,975 
3,367 
3,066 
2,799 
3,487 
2,724 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
4,703 8,929 10, 2392 
2,086 2,306 4,392 
1,514 1,635 3,149 
1,000 1,336 2,8632 
1,193 1,019 3, 3262 
1,059 1,409 2,468 

706 847 1,7342 
1,036 1,547 2,583 
474 661 1,135 
482 596 1,078 
472 587 1,059 
573 476 1,049 
631 793 1,424 
508 553 1,061 
823 922 1,745 
346 287 633 
184 176 8922 
380 423 803 
209 280 4992 
282 381 663 
208 304 512 
331 318 649 
454 628 1,082 
238 251 489 
157 176 333 
139 239 - 318 
388 405 793 
364 431 8452 
215 301 516 
164 203 367 
275 PRY. 5442 


en eS! a 


—_— ee 


rib 


—_— 
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4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attenc?rce, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1926 or »' st Year Reported—concluded. 


: ; Number of Pupils in High School 

Shiate po ee Nee Grades (included in total 

‘ 5 es General schools). 
Name of City. ee — 
| Average 
Boys. Girls. Toti ! Afttend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance 

Niagara Falls, Ont........... 1,780 1,651) 8.43 2,742 171 92 263 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1,625 1,641 3 266 2,840 319 346 665 
GRatham, Ont.s «hoe scics ds 1, 709 1,509 , 218 2,484 209 197 406 
Clana Om Gok: sn oteinen vis + Seatac 1,508 1 o23 oy 131 2.43 202 232 434 
St. Boniface, Man.........-.. 1,576 1,636 See le 2,501 142 218 360 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 1,091 932 2,023 1, 684 130 97 227 
Bavewiioy Ont. oe se ccadisla 1,497 1,504 3,901 2,238 223 299 522 
Owen Sound, Ont............- 1,492 1,473 2 365 2,448 171 216 387 
Oshawa (Ontes ees e207 t 2,060 1,910 3 970 3,048 233 169 402 
Pethhridee, Altas. cc... one. 1,542 1,556 3,098 2,641 223 256 479 
North Bay, Ont..........-.--. 1,764 1,768 wooe 2,813 204 140 344 
Brockville. Ont........ 1,011 1,010 2.021 1.692 236 253 489 


1 Primary schools including Protestant high schools, 1925. The high school enrolment is not filled 
out because it would not he complete without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and 
independent classical schools and of the normal schools. _? The figures by sex represent high schools 
and collegiate institutes only; the totals iaclude pupils in fifth classes. 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of pupils 
of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute increase, 
as well as a large increase relatively to the number in elementary grades. The 
available statistics are given by years in Table 5, showing that in each of the pro- 
vinees and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 
due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the natural 
school year from September to June. 


5.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Number of Boys and Girls 
doing work of Secondary Grade in Six Provinces, 1901-1926.1 


‘ N.S. Ontario?. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 
ears — 
33). G. sy G. B. G. B. G. B. Gy B. G. 

OUR ox Eph etiaat::. 08 cuches 2 = — |10,869}11, 654 - - - - - - 215 369 
Dra. tek dsces as See = — |11, 629]12, 848 = - = - - = 313 471 
‘ORS Res Sc Copa teen Cs - — |11,988]13, 734 - - - - - - 316} 540 
OO US REA eee ae 2,496} 4,499}12, 718) 14,991 = - - - - - 381 600 
MESON” cocker aha a Heres, aie 2,732) 4,554113, 035) 15, 626 = = - - - = 433 657 
PMU SWRA i nc tee 2,775| 4,864/13,336]16, 056 ~ - = - - = 412 763 
as sete n wiertaie of oats 2,792) 4,854|13, 799|16, 532 = - - - - - 432 823 
US aE ee Berber: 2,985] 4,928)14, 731)17, 181 - - 335 399 - - 613 857 
UL Ga RA 3 3,076} 5,048|15,776|17,325 - - 504 643 - - 812 997 
Re Se celal sera Gaps 3,181] 5,476|15, 196)17, 416 - - 623 805 - - 919} 1,122 
[TOI eS Seer 3,211) 5,463/17, 073) 20, 907 - = 766 927 - - 940| 1,048 
MRNA atch Waive Scheu since 3,132) 5,536/17,345)/21, 022 - - 885} 1,129 - - 973| 1,178 
MEDEA code te, dota sa) suetm ove SRP 3,175) 5,461)17, 718)21, 572 - — | 1.028] 1,326 - — | 1,232) 1,448 
EC Re een aa aa 3,216] 5,687|19, 475|23, 060 ~ - | 1,304] 1,622 - - | 1,414] 1,593 
CO a oe ey ae 3,436] 6,041|20, 508) 24, 718 - — | 1,545] 2,038 - - | 1,834} 2,068 
MMAR crerssarsiv ara oto we Sy 3,466} 6,260 - = = - | 1,566] 2,283 - - | 2,260) 2,510 
TG IR Fe Pr ey 3,051) 6,037|14,318}19,597 - -— | 1,445] 2,441 - = 1525 074) 25.767 
CLR BER este 2 3,082) 6,115|14,342}19, 859 - — | 1,523) 2,561 - = | 2-151) 2,999 
RESORT er Nee ciate orc cone 3,024] 6,114/15, 095/20, 648 - - | 1,910] 2,841 - - | 2,392) 3,414 
BORON ere gon ee teas ahiae ne 3,313] 6,178)16, 682} 21, 486 -— |. -—| 2,492) 3,425 - — | 3,826] 3,810 
COE af Se pos 3,425] 6,280]17, 525/22, 426] 3,524] 5,091) 2,494) 3,423 3,088} 4,421) 3,093) 4,166 
RED EAE aseicl sae w ote cb Aes 4,202) 6, 937/21, 408} 25, 502 - — | 2,423} 3,204] 4,707] 6,055] 3,788] 4,846 
Bs nic ae obi tenlae 4,715| 7,373|24, 708|28, 700| 5,367) 7,242) 5,519 8,028] 5,286] 6,976] 4,046) 5,174 
RR oes pee Belpre 3.03% 4,415| 7,217|26, 417/31, 183 - — | 6,604] 9,410] 5,877| 7,569| 4,380) 5,509 
EAs gale ei pe ORE = 4,696] 7, 157/28, 804/33, 857 - ~ | 7,255]10,171] 6,321] 8,392] 4,711] 5,886 
1926....................! 4,605] 7,343129,2812134, 175! 25,560] 7,991 8,140/11,361! 6,658! 7,795! 5,306! 6,473 


11924—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 719-1,113: N.B., approx. 1,3683—2,074: 1925—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 659- 
1,087; N.B., approx. 1,498—2,171: 1926—P.I.I., inc. P.W.C., 733-1,098; N.B., approx. 1,535—2,264. * Includes 
the pupils of continuation schools, high schools and collegiate institutes only. In 1925-26 in all secondary 
grades reported there were approximately 40,570 boys and 47,986 girls. These included full-time day 
vocational, public and separate schools. The figures in the table are for comparative purposes confined 
to continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes. 


926 EDUCATION 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the publicly controlled schools are settled by the curriculum, 
but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different types 


of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken by 


pupils in secondary grades in 1926 available from six provinces are presented in Table 6, 
showing among other things the small number of pupils taking Greek and German 
in our secondary schools. Spanish has recently been made a secondary school 
subject in Ontario. Tables on pp. 50-56 of the ‘Annual Survey of Education, 1926” 
show in detail the changes in the subjects chosen by secondary grade pupils in the 
different provinces in recent years. 


6.—Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of Pupils taking Certain Secondary Grade 
Subjects in Six Provinces, 1926. 


Nore.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include all pupils of secondary grade in N.S.; secondary 
pupils enrolled during the second term in N.B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not including secondary 
pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
totals show the total enrolment in the schools represented. 


New aa 
qe Nova y : Saskat- e British 
Subjects. Seotia, es Ontario. eliatraat Alberta. Gélonibis Total. 

Diy) eee an Moe ae h aaa 11, 659 3,443 73,302 6,522 7,534 11,599 114,059 
GSUOTVer ace te teers ee 5,940 3,525 21,351! 6, 5042 6, 7852 115252 55,357 
Georraphyasnc- sek ec 5,308 3,525 30, 093 2,349 1,094 736 43, 105 
Arithmetic and Mensuration. 8, 868 2,507 30, 450 4,410 1,664 8,953 56, 852 
FA GOD TAL Mm lanupaaate Maal aaine 11,244 3,326 43,391 6, 215 6,015 10, 026 80,217 
(GOOMOtrY nae oe ere 5,978 3,242 32,704 5,467 5,527 9,850 62,768 
TIS ONOMEUBY stent ese ee 475 62 4,067 802 639 280 6,325 
rene erence cree eater ete 8,927 3, 200 56, 218 5,272 4,428 8,546 86,591 
Snanish’siman seccan- bee Gaeere - - 217 - = - 217 
Germ ah saeco ee ee os 572 = 1, 968 69 22 - 2,631 
1 DEN Gti bein aineree re eee face SBE 5, 266 2,578 46, 63 4,009 1,770 5,418 65, 667 
Greek Fath meni da etter: 52 65 329 10 = = 456 
Ttalian** veo ee - - 12 - - - 12 
LOOLOE Ve ecroh aan cece ey ae - = 11,114 = = 
Doiy Are doe ae 2,382} 3,271| 14,438 } 597 19 400 2 
C@hemistrye rose tec aces a 2,178 1,294 16,091 2,125 1,676 4,164 27,528 
Phy siesement on sec ee eae ne 5,416 1,185 18, 989 1,899 2,271 2,887 32,647 
IBOokkecpingy jcieenrw ene cees - 1,551 10, 164 566 479 Ly b382 14, 292 
StOnOeraph Varun sae cn ee seme oe - - 9, 656 568 661 1,599 12,484 
Ay pewritingy. secant ae ee © - = 9, 968 570 678 1,604 12,820 
Business Law, ete............- - = 3,124 - 229 299 3,652 
INTENT ak Met tiae neste 4,606 787 18, 265 17566 1,888 4,453 31,564 
RhysicaltCulture:is. a. one - - 75, 295 4,425 2,002 ~ 81,720 
INOriCUGUhOoe hoe ine ee tae 548 es 8,599 1,516 1,341 527 7,025 
Manual lrainings 5.2.0 oeaes = = 8,320 1,174 93 2,202 11,789 
Household Science........... - = 5,465 1,271 48 2,096 8,880 
Elementary Science.......... - - - Sloe 3,018 - 6,122 
IMRISIC eG he onions ore tae = = = 1,311 152 - 1,463 
Maliitamy krill ynytee arises ie 1,042 = - 1, 288 1,487 - 3,767 
IPNysiolOoy on aah ese - 1, 285 - 3,954 - = 5, 239 
Practical Mathematics....... 1,913 = - - - - 1,913 

Total Number of Pupils. 11,948 3,442 78,6578 7,157 8,712 11,778 121,696 


1 Canadian History. 
2 Approximate. , : ; 
3 Including continuation and high schools, collegiate institutes and day vocational full-time pupils. 


Teaching Staff.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staff of Canadian schools 
consisted in 1926 of 63,840, 12,069 males and 51,771 females. Tables on pp. 77-95 
of the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1926” deal in detail with the classifi- 
cation of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. 
Table 7 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as available. 
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7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1925-1926, or latest year 


reported. 
Province and Class of _ eae Province and Class of 
Gasisaates Male. |Female.| entiGesten Male. |Female. 
$ $  ||\Ontario—concluded. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1926— High schools and collegiate 
AUP AGS pee oh xs oot roterers 793 653 institutes, 1926°’— 
SACOM CHESS. wine ars aisle sisisieipis ws 537 5091] PE EARCLD EUS seis AP peas Scr 3,120 
hind Class 44 2.0 Seaweeds 454 394|| URSSISCAN GG pees: empresas 2 622) ee 2s 
Nova Scotia, 1926— || Continuation schools, 1926%— 
REAR TASES actats 5's 2 ioletipys vue 1,267 838) Pemeipalsa<gheeie oe hase ae: 1,769 
CEOS 2 pa eee eae eee 1,156 699) ASSIA bANES fy oct beicaseminvcioe 1,383 1,318 
COGS Cle hae Se a ee ee 641 632||\Saskatchewan, 19261— 
SOE) prose sete a: abi eee 616 532| Rur2l schools— 
TGs (ye Ce a ee 2,288 1,367 TSEC ASR aso teen Cee ne a3 1,050 
New Brunswick, 1926— j Second classe... ..:5.0cnetes 1,134 1,025 
HaPSHIARS et. Sock oc. Lens oss 1,260 949 hid: Classis <4. kentsute are, 1, 039 965 
Redon Classy helo. teosce 705 680 VMN EES ae eee Tee 1,106 1,006 
Chie Wn SS Se ee ee ee 524 528) Cities, towns and villages— 
Superior schools..............- 1,341 Pirstelassects: “Sees e 1, 785 1250 
Grammer schools..........-- 2,167 Seeoud (classi. -. scans clin 1,446 1,166 
Quebec, 1925— She RoC Ch 1, 180 1,003 
Religious teachers:— Mi olisnese sesh aeene se 1, 643 1,180 
Elementary schools........ 529 318)|Alberta, 1926— : 
Complementary schools..... 559 BAG erst Glass set toe cemtreraa) 3 1,630 1, 220 
Lay teachers:— Second Glass. viii. acess see 1,167 1,104 
Elementary schools......... 1,459 ASG mals chins onkee eee oe 1,040 993 
Complementary, interme- PETIA PELE ne ne oe 956 931 
diate and high........... 1,607 S74ile Specialishae. «.2--seioes emc 2,520 2,192 
Ontario, 1925— Pendine® Aloe we wie ade wae os 1,202 965 
Public schools— British Columbia, 1926— 
First class..... eo 2,144 1 208i) UHaehischools tote oe ates sete 2,316 
Second classes. s).05.408etn: 1,420 PSS CUUIOSs ate ede be OS Se 1,483 
Third class and district cer- Rural municipalities........... 1,306 
ECT A MR Ue La 917 821} Rural and assisted........... 1,090 
Public and separate, all classes 1,591 AUOSOl AT echools*iic fa teaee, acokes 1.430 


1In Saskatchewan only elementary school teachers are included. 2 Teachers with certificates from 
other provinces. 3 Teachers engaged for 1926-27. 

Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1925-26 is given in Table 121 of the “Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1926”. A summary of the number of teachers in training in each 
year from 1902 to 1926 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in 
Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1992-1926.1 


Years. P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Total. 
PEI R Se. Sanve Rate eat Hess Meal he - 182 269 420} 1,922 320 - - — | 3,113 
OO ad Sen Sn 2a ee ea each - 145 224 460] 1,861 319 - - — | 3,009 
MEAS tees. «Cs e eas Solve Sinise = cre boeepta ete - 191 288 392! 1,592 390 - - — | 2,853 
Paine fo os tet ace ea eon ote aru eG - 148 285 416] 1,685 491 - = — | 3,025 
MEME NORE. Se ew latstn es gases fei - 154 307 423] 2,286 476 188 102 -— | 3,936 
Es: AO SS Por Ie ee tae - 161 334 526] 1,788 410 229 140 - | 3,588 
“Lt Tiel? Sai SSS Se eee eerie eee - 215 343 715| 1,410 448 411 182 -— | 3,724 
UMD RS De ada g 5 wane Aa ie npc awe .s¢ - 260 358 787) 1,516 503 447 218 -— | 4,083 
MAE he kf ooh cee ate ose ren - 268 370 840| 1,474 628 241 248 -— | 4,069 
oe cc Sie n.d alle e olsrnk Gata - 293 376 836] 1,513 - 580 278 - | 3,876 
MERC eondek fav eee pte aware. = 302 358] 1,088) 1,436 529 643 292 - | 4,648 
Re ee nw icoei anomie nn ee wees - 318 357| 1,270) 1,563 581 886 364 - | 5,339 
OU APs BAT OER RoE IOP TCIICE toe - 355 351] 1,312] 1,425 672| 1,222 601 - | 5,938 
MSE ide o Peele a tba cee asses sea - 388 372| 1,357} 1,819 737 911 438 — | 6,022 
Sy Oe SR oS ee oon ee - 263 372| 1,361] 1,438 599] 1,081 358 335] 5,807 
PES. ws short DOS oe Bins aa ceatts. ocean - 260 287| 1,339] 1,676 513 621 488 365) 5,549 
us RS a Or eens ee Oe - 255 263) 1,223) 1,659 554! 1,058 598 425] 6,035 
MD heron chris Sate esos ae ae mame o kur 220 228 263} 1,502] 1,959 593 723 694 404| 6,586 
TS ERS ees ne ee eee ere 241 241 216] 1,376) 2,221 642 899 892 377| 7,105 
eer ere ero ee He iets 341 356 358) 1,389] 2,684 790| 1,462 760 685} 8,825 
Ok ROPE An aeescocen ce 347 353 451) 1,555) 3,131 637| 1,571] 1,033 672| 9,750 
MASS athe Pa Sa ear aris tees fo Nene 338 383 442) 1,623] 3,392 695| 1,621 616 639] 9,749 
ae ERO, hee Re eee ee 297 412 430} 1,771) 2,611 695| 1,702 631 563] 9,112 
_) LSA EER Se eee ee ea eee eee 299 329 424| 1,854] 2,786 636! 1,655 739 453] 9,175 


1 For the sake of comparison between years there are certain omissions in this table. For full figures 
for 1926, see Table 121 in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education, 1926’’. 
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Receipts and Expenditure.—The total receipts and expenditure of the 
publicly controlled schools of the different provinces are published for various years 
since 1901 as Table 9. 


9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1991, 
1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1926.! 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—(RECEIPTS). 


| Govern- Local Govern- Local 
Years. ment Assess- Total. Years. ment Assess- Total. 
Grant. ment. Grant. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901 a ahr 128, 288 36, 647 NGA NOSO Il OL 2) tpetataietetecst tat 271,103 157, 766 428, 869 
1906 (9 months).... 91,946 34, 763 L265 G09! 1923s... ett asec = 296, 836 202,714 499, 550 
TOD cae stare 126, 438 54, 738 SESE Oo O24 ie cm cine cts 279,898 169, 949 449, 847 
TONG He oc ae eee gett 173 , 962 70,610 PASTS QA LO LO ae oie aos vals cel 285, 102 167,597 452,699 
HOLT AS Pett ec, We eRe 847, 152,431 SUDEP LCRIE ean ccboscoo be 283 , 022 171, 649 454,671 


NOVA SCOTIA—(RECEIPTS). 


Govera- 


7 Municipal Local 
Years. Gr a Funds. Assessment. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
254,778 119, 876 470, 108 844, 762 
270,925 147,089 655, 705 1,073,720 


378, 726 146, 823 804,125 1,329, 674 
414, 738 168, 114 1,037,302 1, 620, 154 
576,591 495,242 | 2,370,712 3,442,546 
616,389 502,804 | 2,527,377 3,646,570 
649, 363 525,114 | 2,313,460 3, 487, 937 
638,593 523,913 | 2,428,832 3,591,338 
658, 648 524,087 | 2,522,255 3,704, 940 
653, 734 523,738 | 2,393,155 3,570, 627 


NEW BRUNSWICK—(RECEIPTS). 


Govern- PC 
Tne Municipal Local 
Years. Boa Funds. Assessment. Total. 
TOO URS Fas Bs neckes yes weer er nernenanrn aries 163 , 225 90, 492 346, 623 600,340 
LENT ep ae hen Re ch CEN oer a am Sect einerT Gant neh atere Fine emo 160, 957 91,718 = om 
TST DAES 28 BE tee Ret het ees SMe oe eae Vote 196, 082 90, 193 593,073 879,348 
LOU 6 Sete reteeiierbertine arte PS eRe oe cope ten oe 206, 486 96,141 844, 256 1,146, 883 
TODD ere FOR ick Petorcie attaveter sun's Grete uso Reet! - Son ReMi sf elt 352, 693 146, 003 1,779,926 2,278, 622 
TODD SES ee sete, ES etareleneedtewineronter bares kets MireMes: hare Mate 381,075 195, 948 2,080,023 2,657, 046 
1S I ee or Ar ee 5 OITA Co AM RE, Oso 386, 883 204, 103 2,083,391 2,674,377 
BL gh ti a princes ean umnmye 4 Aced v0 Gob gece iste 403 , 454 213,836 22102, 087 2,720, 227 
TODS ARS fe ee eh ee castes eR ae Ceo nator s 400,059 211,885 | 2,736,430 3,348,374 
AKO Ge ses NR, oS NOR ats RR oO eM) aS os eg OT Oe 425,181 213,066 2,263, 082 2,901,329 
lk Oe ee le es | ee | E's ie ES eee ee ee 
QUEBRC—(RECEIPTS). 
Local Local 
Govern- | Assess- Govern- | Assess- 
Years. ment ment Total. Years. ment ment Total. 
Grant. |and other Grant. |and other 
sources. sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOU A eee idedes 2 453,950} 2,999,804) 3,453,754] 1921............... 2,351, 471/19, 771, 508] 22, 122,979 
1906. Baca mate 536,150) 3,802,402) 4,338,552), 1922..............- 2,604, 409] 21,367, 788]23, 972, 197 
LOWES sew. ic peta. 1,065,429) 5, 729, 104! 6,,794,633|| 1928..............-. 3,261, 111]22, 135, 157)25, 396, 268 
O16 43. ch. donee 1,882, 838|10, 533, 769)12,416, 607) 1924............... 3,776, 674| 24, 141, 064|27, 917, 738 

ODS rg Hatten sone: 3,771,317] 25, 209, 251] 28, 980, 568 


1 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 


1906, 1911, 1916, 1921-1926'—continued. 
ONTARIO.—(RECEIPTS),. 


Elementary Schools. 
: Clergy Re- Total for 
Years. Govern | fecal Jsorverind| yotq), | Secondary | Grand 
and other chools. 
Grant. ment. STEGER 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DR eet ooo cleleie» ote: s.'s sie 377,308 3,784,070 1,468,678 5, 630,056 784,626 6,414, 682 
TOG ee SOM orctciel orate oreo wwsters 509,795 5,529,496 1,883,394 7,922,685 1,209, 782 9,132,467 
LOU pereee nn we datas es vs a's 892,377 7,826,083 3,778,183 | 12,496,643 2,180,026 14,676, 669 
BORG reat s these kets oie 5 831,988 | 11,010,356 4,327,738 | 16,080,082 3,380, 927 19,461,009 
POP Aeny He Cis ao se a b's wv + wiele 2,454,018 | 21,195,263 | 11,461,271 | 35,110,552 8, 745,050 43,855,602 
MBE Z a Woriae cine cu cue 2,976,712 | 22,842,180 | 12,805,773 | 38,624,665 | 11,608,199 50, 232,864 
OES ok SPR SOR coo enere 3,266,584 | 23,855,879 | 16,460,881 | 43,583,294 | 18,856,252 | 57,439,546 
BSD es Med teh corer vere tore foleleraroie 3,992,552 | 24,113,034 | 12,630,296 | 40,135,882 | 13,558,098 53,693,980 
CR ea OE Re Alas inh nea 3,401,863 | 24,690,293 | 12,670,626 | 40,762,782 | 13,261,826 54,024,608 
ONTARIO.—(EXPENDITURE). 
Elementary Schools. 
Total 
Rent, Total for 
Sites Maps, repairs, for Second- | Grand 
Years. Teachers’ and apparatus,| fuel, Elemen- | ary and Total. 
Salaries. | school- prizes, |andother] tary Technical 
houses. etc. expenses. | schools. | schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3,055,821] 531,072 81,685) 1,052,232] 4,720,310) 728,132) 5,448,442 
3,880,548 854, 452 108,547] 1,559,659) 6,403,206! 1,029,294] 7,432,500 
5,610,213) 2,164,459 139,229) 1,990,383} 9,904,284] 2,200, 138)12,104,422 
7,929,490] 2,232,110 192,212] 2,998,093)/13, 351,905) 2,794, 402|16, 146,307 
15, 473,049) 5,605,341 418,370) 8,218,033|29, 714,793] 7,024, 771/36, 739,564 
16,690,982] 6,284,139 480,483] 8,465, 280)31,920,884| 9,495, 920/41, 416,804 
17,534,704] 7,497,509 504, 670}10, 321, 472/35, 858,355/12, 176, 209|48, 034, 564 
18,105,568] 4,408,473 518,989] 9,977,034/33,010,064)12,020, 621/45,030, 685 
18,569,110; 4,042,896 504, 923|10, 181, 188|33,298,817|12,356, 796/45, 655, 613 


MANITOBA .—(RECEIPTS). 


Nore.—For a summary of the principal items of receipts and expenditure from 1901 to 1906, see Year 
Book of 1915, page 128. Owing to change of year, no figures were published for 1912. 


Balance 
Legis- Muni- Prom- from 
Years. lative cipal Deben- issory | Sundries. pre- Total. 
grant. taxes. tures. notes. vious 
years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

SOE Stott ton Seteissato ieisversnworereseree 242,383) 1,223,336 315,271 802,574 141,452 115,677} 2,840,693 
ROU STS att rapa or stare cis sicie S's Sisiece «2 325,410} 1,847,380) 1,318,068] 1,275, 239 76,172 399,539] 5,241,808 
1 aR ae Cel ce OPI Clee ice aa 503,774] 3,296, 667 344,673] 2,080,204 239,176 609,982] 7,074,476 
6,922,864) 2,250,073) 2,778,212 280,644 457, 312/18, 506, 292 

7,991,517] 1,832,134] 2,613,709 242,840 563, 183}14, 301,675 

8,173,986 314,519] 3,135,722 308,438 894, 229]13, 837,943 

7,468, 737 812,787) 1,786,188 220,704 752,990|12, 137,016 

7,283,360| 677,775) 1,335,695] 185,109)  833,9380)11, 625,936 

7,302,044 402,504} 1,010,958 190,002 955, 802}10, 952,462 

MANITOBA.—(EXPENDITURE). 
’ “14° Repairs Salary 
Years, bd sis aly B paldings, Fuel, and of 
cE es See caretaking. | Sec.-Treas. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1,009,224 460, 260 79,963 126,216 23,420. 

1,452,630 1,199,288 109, 299 167,734 29,218 

2,195, 226 823, 266 165,697 358,315 41,530 

4,335,529 2,081,176 393, 160 741,058 91,412 

5,016,903 1,947,527 512,016 746,642 140,414 

5,081, 809 1,276, 288 433, 882 659, 134 146,797 

4,849,712 726,585 410, 680 624,455 131,929 

4,838,723 269, 893 318,804 769,435 150,783 

4,914, 087 419,047 242,542 782,226 164,403 


1¥ or other years, see 1921 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public 
1996, 1911, 1916, 1921- 


EDUCATION 


MANITOBA.—(EXPENDITURE)—concluded. 


Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1991, 
1926!— continued. 


Principal Interest 5 
Years. toy on Piglet ee Total. 
Debentures. |Debentures. DOLE vps |C=pene eur 
$ $ $ $ $- 
81,795 80,392 667,791 200, 856 2,729,917 
131,975 144,735 1,590,565 199,446 5,024,890 
AOUG poeta cs coe cere oie array eratere tos atereke ariel ple 194,257 409, 193 2,132,286 338,459 6,658,229 
ODT Teh ac ee oate tere ie aloutyete atece win ot dlea hs for 420,323 496,565 3,049,437 1,470,545| 138,079,205 
CPP Sam eatin encoabco cco ooaLer aor aah 485,365 610,418 2,666,484 1,439,055| 13,564,824 
DRO Wee a oy Beet ae oe Srey On, CO Id TOOT UOD IOI 596, 878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092) 12,999,254 
OT. ee PR er isi ERLO OIC Re ROOS 378,176 678,079 2,364,476 1,120,003] 11,284,095 
1G D5 Jeers Scere iets tad clone @atlereroete 585,796 737,070 2,123,882 876,942| 10,671,328 
1£O DG Oh See care ete lets ae erate RIN epee = 605, 920 681,643 1,188,854 995, 238 9,993,961 
SASKATCHEWAN.—(RECEIPTS). 
Secondary 
Blementary Schools. Schools. 
— Grand 
Years. Govern- Local 1 Proceeds Other Govern- Total. 
ment Assess- of De- aces Total.2 ment Total.? 
Grant. ment, | bentures. | S0U7C°: Grant. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NGO G varceresstsieierstetercions 174, 218 602,624 360,206 328,313] 1,465,361 - - | 1,465,361 
IWR Sane acoro: 555,438] 1,519,528 659,270] 1,295,556| 4,029,792 - ~ | 4,029,792 
QING crater coe cravennroneiacs 969,709} 4,694,242 649,300] 2,999,443] 9,312,694 77,158 593,144] 9,905,838 
AOD creme ccrstotexenelers 1,346,459] 9,619,615] 1,475,882 2,546, 73614, 988, 692 145,151 519, 898|15, 508,590 
AP Pee Bee OOO 1,779, 228|10,090, 401 631,219] 2,026, 838)14,527, 686 191,912 601, 130}15, 128, 816 
1 O23 N crctct herels eretoleiaia 1,620, 803/10, 101,291 810,858) 1,922, 923}14, 455,875 213, 233 639, 704)15, 095,579 
1984 rercercretievays oot 1,850.403)10, 011,774 551, 834| 1,820,432|14, 234,445) 224,257 657,333|14, 891,778 
12D Re tet ac naeeerts 1,913, 643|10,063, 559 720,272| 1,927, 253|14, 624,727 216,102 664, 181|15, 288, 908 
SASKATCHEWAN .—(EXPENDITURE). 
Elementary Schools. Secondary 
Schools. 
Paid on Ct 
Years , - | Paid on Notes School | Care- Total Teach- Grand 
a obese cials’ | Deben- | (renewals pole ae Expendi- ers’ |Lotal.? Total. 
alaries. \Salaries| tures. and Beate leteal ture.2 | Salaries. 
interest). EA EER us 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
1906 471,736| 29,076 113,958 303,739 339,933]47,251| 1,448,915 - - | 1,448,915 
1911 | 1,298,925] 84,603 369,951) 1,071,783 619, 601|172,993} 3,990,036 = — | 3,990,036 
1916 | 2,956, 666 = = — | 1,105,765 — | 9,211,390 175,098] 580,628} 9,792,018 
1921 | 6,890,376 864,304| 2,169,914) 1,702,327 - {15,074,266 382,824) 531,534/15, 605, 800 
1922 | 6,812,680 - | 1,379,574| 2,026,119 - - {14,211,999 410,437| 707,804|14, 919, 803 
1923 | 6,737,772 - | 1,518,266) 1,767,226 - — 114,346,271 429,200] 806, 365/15, 152, 636 
1924 | 6,830,764 - | 1,471,020) 1,611,562 - - |14,061,889 449,096] 699, 2.9|14, 761, 168 
1925 | 6,828, 428 ~ | 1,481,450} 1,577,795 - — |14, 290,836 459,636} 690, 247|14, 981,083 
ALBERTA.—(RECEIPTS). 
Govern- Local Proceeds | Borrowed Othe 
Years, ment Assess- of Deben- by = E Total. 
Grant ment. tures. Note SUNOS 
$ $ $ $ 
1906 sieves es hoe metre creer 142,836 416,344 297,158 292,786 140,797 1,289,921 
EH Me Sa A Ciera Mh ns TeaOO 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461,208 120,363 5,071,033 
LOU G SPP, -cn acto ttoar aes cicoeiaters 553,141 3,749,007 155, 883 1,105,588 1,203,814 6, 767,383 
WQDU Peri arecc:s saveyevete eis et ccois spears 1,146,722 7,432,936 814,008 2,321,144 323,242] 12,038,052 
A GID Mery iereseidaverertoree e.siarcistemee 1,241,578 7,475,582 1,262,120) 2,232,254 216,998] 12,477,123 
TQ 23 Fer ae ks cp tetiine eee mceceis wt 1,117,023 8, 282, 650 449,376 1,928,153 260,192] 12,037,394 
1 a RCRD EIA Sioch PhO DONITT ALG 1,054, 733 8,327,327 493,989 1,267,787 345,485} 11,489,230 
ODS aR aes eters ava eeoteve ereeieiass, 1a ee 1,084, 879 8,197,098 357,103 1,130,357 364,954) 11,184,391 


1 For other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1991, 
1996, 1911, 1916, 1921-1926!—concluded. 


ALBERTA.—(EXPENDITURE). 


Paid on 


: School 

’ -1.>| Paid on Notes sae Other Total 

Years. ater cane Deben- | (renewals aie ps Expen- | Expen- 

s ~| tures. and - ae diture. diture. 

interest). | T°P3TS. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROM Basins Weacise ais cas eaeeiei 386, 108 23,796 94,947 298, 984 274,525 180,747] 1,259,107 
ROARS eH Te ides Serna os cvretee aed 1,144,584 87,409 408,442) 1,309,134) 1,223,142 853,062] 5,025,773 
Be wtpcictos Mee cheat sis we /6 sini eie.0.e'e 2,421,404 230,931 956,563] 1,266,884 325,297 920,535} 6,121,614 
Ds aoe Oks SOA ae ee ne 5,213,011 298,003] 1,141,660] 2,218,782] 1,120,851) 2,142,181]12, 134,488 
BOs daisla/aiepieata wea Bare nie-Secla esa 5,428,826 283,873] 1,183,983] 2,457,356 999,787| 2,004,543)12,358,371 
UP Bg LS eS en ee 5,411,457 281,680} 1,213,110} 2,190,676 830,895} 1,935, 719}11, 863,567 
OLE PES at et ee ee 5,443,248 305,914} 1,273,607} 1,727,405 703,495) 2,000, 837|11,458,506 
BOE tits SEE. Pande cacPis ores cree 5,477,156] 276,519] 1,225,741] 1,269,913 030,37 1, 947,084|10, 826, 790 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.—(EXPENDITURE). 
Cities, Moe: ’ 
oe as, Municipal- Sota unicipal- 
7 Provincial 5% Provincial $e 
Years. 2 ities, r ities, 
Gov aa Buraltend Total. Years. pevete. Fyiral and Total. 
eeu: Assisted 3 Assisted 
Schools, Schools. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

_) Lee 350,532 182,1€0 532,692 || 1922......... 3,141,7382} 4,691,840 7,833, 5782 
BERNE Fe cote he sre 444,543 244,198 6885741 1923 cate oc 3,176,6867| 4,453,323 7,630, 0092 
_ UU 1,001, 808 1,639,714 2,641,022) 1924.06. 3,178,3952] 5,023,301 8,196, 696? 
BRE G 53.1. 2.0% 1,591,322 1,625,028 3) 216,300 || 1925.5... .,..% 8,223,6717| 5,105,418 8,329, 0892 
BON sec eins 50.0.0 2,931,5722| 4,238,458 7,170, 030?|| 1926......... 8,216,2092) 5,095,420 8,311, 6292 


4¥or other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 


2Including grants to provincial university as 


"5I- 


lows:—1921, $426,250; 1922, $445,000; 1923, $446,250; 1924, $458,125; 1925, $466,000; and in 1926, $516,242 


II.—VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As late as the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, little vocational edneaiion was 
given in the schools; private business colleges were estahlshed in the cities about 


this time. 


Among the first vocational courses introduced in.o State senuvls were commer- 


cial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula of Ontario and 
Manitoba in 1899, of British Columbia in 1905, and of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
about the same time. The classical colleges of Quebec were also among the first 
to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire to enter 
the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at Montreal. 


_ Agriculture was first taught in special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
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tural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1903, Macdonald College 


at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. Anne de la | 


Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, had been 
founded in 1859, while the Oka Agricultural Institute was established in 1890. The 
Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture in 1862, was 
one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its students very largely 


from the United States. In 1908 it was taken over by the Ontario Government; 


it was transferred to Guelph in 1922. 


Training in handicrafts was introduced into the schools in the form of manual 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. The former was originally 
intended merely as a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a 
means whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 1883 and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces, manual training was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 


The second decade of the twentieth century, however, saw a more rapid develop- 
ment in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publication of 
Dr. Seath’s report on Education for Industrial Purposes and the report of the Royal 


=a 


Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, published in ~ 


1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus given to 
manufactures by the war. By 1915, manual training courses in Ontario had branched 
out into industrial, technical and art schools, and in that year a large technical 


school was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical Schools in — 
Winnipeg date from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal from the same 


year. 


Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
is a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
importance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds available 
for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, distributing 


$10,000,000 in 10 years among the provinces, for the advancement of agricultural 


education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education, to be divided 
within 10 years among the provinces, approximately in proportion to population, 
but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the provinces on technical education. 
These grants have been most effective in turning the attention of the provincial 
authorities toward vocational education, which is making great strides, especially 


in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 


The number of students in institutions for technical education coming within 
the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the acad- 
emic years ended June 30, was as follows -—1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 70,300; 
1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682 (Table 10). 
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10.—Voeational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, years ended June 30, 1926 


and 1927.1 
Number of 
Municipalities Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 
eS Operating Schools. 
Day. | B¥e™ |Total.| Day. | yew pie Total.| Day.| E¥e™ ponice Total. 
1936 
Lee OT RR 6G aoe 1 6 7 17 22 = 39 234 423 = 657 
SS on BRAC ee Sonne 1 28 29 12 163 19 194 185) - 2,789 725| 3,548 
BN GUS Rea stents stuithe br0 8 9 17 30 74 1 105 561 1, 433 296| 2,290 
MEMEO creases siete 9 oie Yas oe <2 9 21 30 115 258 oe 373| 1,985 7,747 — | 9,732 
(Oe ee eee 29 55 84 677 1,196 — | 1,878|19,622) 35,226 — |54,848 
LED nee eke Serer 3 1 4 251 46 1 298) 2,028 1,301 26| 3,355 
S| Speen i ae 4 3 7 41 28 = 69 826 648 = L404. 
EA gr tm alaae ee ane pera 3 6 9 82 74 4 166} 1,902 2,122 154| 4,178 
[DG ees ae nee Site 14 37 51 136 229 2 367| 2,667 6,017 195] 8,879 
Notal oes sects ons = 2 166 ss 238| 1,361) 2,090 27| 3,478/30,010| 57,706) 1,396/88, 961 
1927. 
(20 28 Sea Ae 1 9 10 18 21 ~ 39 191 390 = 581 
IND SA oe ee 1 24 25 12 130 14 156 260 2,387 888) 3,535 
1 [eB alt erty 8 8 16 61 92 - 153} 1,226) 1,792 - | 3,018 
ine See gead sae 1¢ 21 31 124 261 = 385} 3,126 8,345 325) 11, 796 
“OT AAO Ieee 32 57 89 755 1,225 — | 1,980/21,684) 37,977 — |59, 661 
ME Ee Fo9 tei emis 5 1 6 262 44 2 308} 2,155 1, 200 32) 3,387 
So Slee a Ae Se 3 2 5 39 38 - 77| 755 939 - | 1,694 
Sy Ui eee ane Ante 3 9 12 79 86 4 169} 2,034 2,107 212) 4,353 
12 Cerone 15 39 54| 165 232 2} 399] 3,272) 5,176 209) 8,657 
HOC a eee 78 176 248) 1,515 25129 22| 3,666/34,703| 60,313 1, 666) 96, 682 


1 The vocational schools of which the statistics are given in this table include only such schools, classes 
or courses as receive grants under the Dominion Technical Education Act. The enrolment of these, together 


with the enrolment of other schools doing technical work, but aot receiving grants under the Act, is given 
in Table 1, item 2. Schools conducting both day and evening classes are included under both headings. 
Teachers engaged in both day and evening work are also shown twice. Enrolments are the maximum 
number reported during the year. 


III.—HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 83 colleges, 1 
of which is known to exist though no statistics are available. Of the latter, 49 are 
in the province of Quebec, including 21 classical colleges, 10 independent, non- 
subsidized institutions for classical education and 11 others where superior educa- 
tion is given. The classical colleges are officially classed as “secondary” institutions, 
but the meaning of “secondary”, as referring to Catholic education in Quebec, 
includes the provision of a full course in Arts, the degrees being conferred by Laval 
University and the University of Montreal. 
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Universities.—Of the 23 universities, six are state-controlled (New Brunswick, 


Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four others are : 


undenominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western); while the remainder 
are denominational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal 
and Ottawa representing the Roman Catholic Church, King’s College, Bishop’s 


College and Trinity College representing the Church of England, Acadia and 


McMaster representing the Baptist Church, and Mount Allison and Victoria repre- 
senting the United Church. Victoria and Trinity are in federation with Toronto 
and King’s College with Dalhousie. 


Colleges.—The 83 colleges may be roughly classified as six agricultural, two 
technical, one commercial, one pharmaceutical, one dental, one veterinary, one 
military, two law, 30 theological, together with 38 other affiliated colleges, including 
31 classical colleges, little seminaries and independent non-subsidized classical 
schools in Quebec!. The classification of the 83 colleges actually listed is somewhat 
approximate, for the reason that a large number of theological and other colleges 
offer courses in arts or preparatory courses. Macdonald College, for example, 
might be classified as both agricultural and affiliated, or it might be excluded from 
the list of colleges and regarded as a faculty of McGill University. It is included 
above among the agricultural colleges, which include the Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College, Macdonald, Oka and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére in Quebec, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College and Manitoba Agricultural College. The technical colleges are the 
Nova Scotia Technical College and the Alberta Institute of Technology and Art. 
Law schools are the Ontario Law School (Osgoode Hall), in Toronto, and the Mani- 
toba Law School. The dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical colleges are in Ontario. 
The theological colleges are:—the Presbyterian College and the Holy Heart College, 
in Nova Scotia; the Presbyterian College, the Montreal Diocesan, the Wesleyan 
Theological College, the Congregational College and 8 Catholic Theological Colleges, 
in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, Huron and Wycliffe, in Ontario; Mani- 
toba College and St. John’s, in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, St. Andrews, Emmanuel and 
Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, in Saskatchewan; Robertson and Alberta 
Colleges, in Alberta; and the Anglican Theological College, in British Columbia. 
The affiliated colleges for arts, etc., are:—Prince of Wales, in Prince Edward Island; 
St. Anne’s and St. Mary’s, in Nova Scotia; St. Michael’s and St. Jerome’s, in Ontario; 
Brandon and Wesley, in Manitoba; Edmonton Jesuit, in Alberta; and Columbian 
Methodist College, in British Columbia. The miscellaneous colleges are Ecole des 


ff Only Oty 


tind abn. ee elie ad = de 5 


Hautes Etudes Commerciales, in Quebec, the Ontario College of Art and the Royal — 


Military College in Ontario, together with the 9 independent ‘‘secondary”’ institutions 
in Quebec. The Edmonton Jesuit College is a classical college and is “associated” 
with Laval University, but the 21 classical colleges above mentioned are all situated 


in Quebec and “affiliated” or “annexed” to the Catholic universities. An “affiliated” — 


college in Quebec means a college of which the university has direct control of the 
courses and degrees; an “annexed” college is one of which the university merely 
approves the curriculum and by-laws, is represented at the examinations and sanctions 


1Certain other institutions incorporated with the Universities of Montreal and Laval are sometimes 
known separately as colleges; for example, the Polytechnic School affiliated with Montreal; 2 institutes 
of modern secondary education, 1 affiliated with Montreal and 1 with Laval; 30 convents and 5 household 
science schools: 17 convents and 3 household science schools affiliated with Montreal and the remainder 
with Laval; 2 Institutes of Modern Seccndary Education, one affiliated with Montreal and one with Laval. 
All these are affiliated for arts only and contribute to the registration in arts of the 2 universities as seen in 
Table 15. Mention shou!d also be made of 2 schools of fine arts, 1 in Montreal and 1 in Quebec, and 7 tech- 
nical schools. The enrolments of the schools of fine arts and of the technical schools are included in the 
vocational schools in Table 10, but the students in their four-year day courses might logically be included 
with the registration of the other colleges and are actually included initem 11 of Table 1. 
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the diplomas awarded; an “associated” college is an affiliated college situated 
outside the province. St. Dunstan’s University, St. Mathieu’s Classical College at 
Gravelbourg, Sask., the Collége du Sacré Coeur at Sudbury, Ont., and the 
Edmonton Jesuit College are thus “associated”? with Laval University. 


Registration of Students.—The number of students registered in universities 
during the academic year 1925-26 was 12,975 in state-controlled institutions; 7,485 
in other undenominational institutions; 24,023 in denominational institutions, 
making a grand total of 44,483 (Table 13). This, however, is the gross registration, 
including affiliated colleges and preparatory secondary schools. In colleges the 
registration was 17,917, including 2,738 in agricultural colleges; 618 in technical 
schools; 404 in law schools; 210 in schools of pharmacy and veterinary medicine; 
1,911 in theological colleges; 1,341 in colleges affiliated for arts, etc.; 10,595 in 
classical colleges and independent classical institutions and 657 in miscellaneous 
colleges. 


The net result, after the elimination of duplicate registrations, was 59,104 in 
universities and colleges, besides 3,035 registered in one technical college who are 
elsewhere included with vocational students; some 2,000 in short courses in univer- 
sities (exactly how many of these were additional to the general total of universities 
could not be ascertained), and about 13,000 in extension courses in agriculture 
are not included in the general registration. These included 13,673 in preparatory 
courses offered at 21 institutions; 13,186 in arts and pure science; 2,630 in medicine; 
2,114 in engineering and applied science; 487 in music; 1,416 in theology; 88 in 
social science; 666 in commerce; 858 in law; 303 in pharmacy; 616 in dentistry; 
986 in agriculture; 481 in pedagogy; 1,097 in household science; 291 in nursing; 
83 in forestry; 83 in veterinary medicine. There were 23,330 in vacation courses, 
including 3,445 degree students, also 1,277 part-time students preparing for first 
degrees and 244 for graduate degrees. 


Degrees Conferred.—The number of degrees conferred by universities during 
the academic year 1925-26 was 3,405 on men and 1,338 on women. These included: 
Bachelor degrees, 2,273 on men and 826 on women; Master degrees, 233 on men and 
61 on women; Doctor’s degrees, 530 on men and 15 on women; Licentiates, diplomas 
and certificates, 369 on men and 436 on women. We find no less than nine different 
denominations of Bachelor of Science in arts, in commerce and in agriculture. 


Financial Statistics.—Financial statistics show the total assets of 22 of the 
23 universities of Canada at June 30, 1926, as $87,466,685. The aggregate income 
of 22 of the 23 universities (Laval University did not report) was $10,137,649, of 
which $1,933,854 came from investments, $4,784,885 from government and muni- 
cipal grants, and $1,924,296 from fees. The total expenditure of these 22 uni- 
versities aggregated $10,435,055, of which capital expenditure formed about 11 per 
cent (Table 16). 


The 25 colleges reporting assets had in the aggregate at June 30, 1926, property 
to the value of $14,937,414; the income, 20 colleges reporting, for the year was 
$2,411,886 and their expenditure $2,487,575 (Table 19). 
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11.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Date of 
N d Add ingen Facul D 
Name an dress. oa to other aculties. egrees. s 
oe Present | Universities. a 
tok Charter. j 

St. Dunstan’s 1855 _ Laval. Arts, Preparatory |B.L., B.A:, B.Se., 
University, and Commercial,| Ph.M. 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. Theology. 

University of 1789 1802 Oxford and Arts, Law, Science,|B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
King’s College, Cambridge. Divinity. D.Sc., M.Sce., 
Halifax, N.S. B.G.b.,) BD: Cala 

B.D., D.D. ’ 

Dalhousie University, 1818 1863 Oxford and Arts and Science,|B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 

Halifax, N.S. Cambridge. Law, Medicine L. Mus., M.Se., 
and Dentistry. B.Mus., Phm. B., 
EAB? M.D., 

CMs, DDS. 3 

LL.D. (Hon.) i: 

j 

Acadia University, 1838 1840 |Oxford, Dal-| Arts, Divinity, Law,|/B.A., B.Sc., B. Th., ¥ 

Wolfville, N.S. housie and| Science, Applied} M.A. ‘3 
McGill, Noval] Science,  Litera- 
Seotia Tech-| ture. 
nical. 

University of St. Francis} 1855 1909 — Arts, Science, B.A., M.A., B.Se., a 
ects Antigonish, Engineering, Law.| LL.D. i 

University of New Bruns-} 1800 1860 |Oxford, Cam-|Arts, Applied Sci-/B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
wick, Fredericton, bridge, Dub-| ence, Partial in Civil Engineer- _ 

m8ys lin, McGill. Course in Law. ing, Electrical En- 
gineering or For- — 
estry, D.Sc. Pe 

Mount Allison Univer-| 1858 1886-1913 | Dalhousie, Arts, Theology, B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
sity, Sackville, N.B. Oxford and Engineering. BoD a 

Cambridge. 

University of St.Joseph’s| 1864 1898 |Oxford. Arts, Science. B.A., BS., B.L., 
ae St. Joseph, B.G.S.; M.A: : 

McGill University, 1821 1852 |Acadia, Mount/Arts, Applied B.A., M.A. BiG. E 
Montreal, Que. Allison,  St.| Science, Law, D.C.L., LL 

Francis Medicine, B.S8c., D.Sc., 
Xavier and} Agriculture. DDS ~Misee 
Alberta are Mus. Bac., Mus. | 
affiliated to Doc., B.S.A., @& 
McGill in the B.; Arch., Mobs 
Faculty of C.M., D.Litt., = 

i Applied TANI DE LL.B., 
Science. LL.M., B.Com, 

B.H.S 
University of Bishop’s} 1843 1853 Oxford and Arts, Divinity, B.A.; M.A., BLDy 
College, Lennoxville, Cambridge. Medicine and Law.| D.D., DCL 
Que. Mus. Bac., Mus. 
Doc., L.8.T. 
Laval University, 1852 1852 — Theology, Law, IMA. BoAR bees 
Quebec, Que. Medicine, Arts. Bu: Phe 
Phy iG hee 
M.D., M.B., LL. 
B:, LL.L., GEDA 
D:B., Dib Debs 
C.LB5 <C.Laas 
C.L.D. 
University of Montreal, 1878 1920 — Theology, Law, Bachelor, Licenci- 
Montreal, Que. Medicine, Arts, ate, Doctor. 


Domestic Science, 


Drawing, 


Relig- 


ious and Profane 


Music. 


ie 
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1i.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees 


—concluded. 
Date of 
. ————_—_—_—_————-|_ Affiliation 
Name and Address. Original to other Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- | Present Universities. 
tion. Charter. 
University of Toronto, 1827 1906 |Oxford, Cam-jArts, Medicine, Ap-|B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Toronto, Ont. bridge and| plied Science, Eng-| LL.B., LL.M., 
Dublin. ineering, Agricul-| LL.D., Mus. 
ture, Forestry, Bac., Mus. Doc., 
Education, MB. MD. B: 
Household A.Se., M.A.Se., 
Science. C.E., H.E., M.E., 
B.Ped., D. Ped., 
B.S.A., B.SeA., 
B.ScF., F.E., 
DID Ss, Phm: B:; 
B.V.8e., D.V.Sce., 
B. Com, 
Victoria University, 1836 1836 |Toronto. Arts and Theology.|B.D., D.D. 
Toronto, Ont. ' 
University of ‘Trinity| 1851 1852. |Toronto. Arts and Divinity..|L. Th., B.D., D.D. 
College, Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, 1878 1908 — Arts, Medicine and|/B.A., M.A., M.D., 
London, Ont. Public Health, Bibs IDR. D.Se., 
Music. 19% Bice Mus. 
Bach 
Queen’s University, 1841 1841 _ Arts, Science, BAG MeAS. BiSc:., 
Kingston, Ont. Engineering, Dise; M.Sce., 
Medicine, M.D., M.B., 
Theology. LL.D., BEDE 
DD; . Peed., 
10% Peed., B.Com. 
University of Ottawa, 1849 1866 — Theology, Philoso- Lt DDD ABerh., 
Ottawa, Ont. phy, Law, Arts D.Ph. Bas M. x 
and Commercial. 
McMaster University, 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cam-|Arts, Theology. BAS MAy B:Se:, 
Toronto, Ont. bridge, London. Bebh B.D 
University of Manitoba, 1877 1877 _— Arts, Science, Law,|B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
Winnipeg, Man. Medicine, Engin: M.D., C.M., 
eering, Architec-| B.C.E., B.E.E., 
ture, Pharmacy,| M.C.E., M.E.E., 
Agriculture. B.M.E., B.Arch., 
Phm.B., B.S.A., 
Piles. ws 
University of Saskatche- 1907 1907. _|Oxford. Arts, Science, Law,|B.A.,B.Se., B.S.A., 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. Agriculture, Eng-| B.E.,LL.B.,M.A., 
ineering, Ph -™ma-| M.Sc. 
ey, Account 
Education, Ve. ri- 
nary Medicine. 
University of Alberta, 1906 - 1910 |Oxford, McGill}Arts and Sciences,|b.A., B.Se., M.A., 
Edmonton, Alberta. and Toronto. Applied Science,| LU S§.A., M.Sce., 
s Agriculture, Medi-| Lu.B., Phm. B., 
cine, Dentistry,| B.D., LL.D. 
Law, Schools of 
Pharmacy and 
Accountancy. 
University of British 1907 1908 _ Arts, Applied Sci-|B.A., B.Sc. 
Columpia, Vancouver, ence and Agricul- 
ture. 
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14.—Universities of Canada: Number of Full-time Students in Arts. Pure Science, 
Letters and Philosophy, by Academic Years, 1925-26. 


Total 
Full- Num- 
P d | 3rd i | Hite, Grad Pex | Total 
: : repar-| Ist 2n T 4t. rts, radu-| of Ist : 
Name of University. atory. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | etc. ate. |Degrees ee 
(Under- (Arts, | ‘74 LOT 
Gradu- ete.) 
ate). 
St. Dunstan’s 58 12 20 21 22 75 - 7 152 
IGT E an eh eencaGcoumnosue 20 12 6 8 46 8 7 54 
Dalhousie... - - - - - 392 7 74 730 
Acadia - 144 83 73 58 358 7 58 431 
St. Francis Xavier 61 71 62 46 24 2031 2! 22 265 
New Brunswick........... - - - - - 99 - 14 213 
Mount Allison.-..<...---- - 43 49 46 37 175 6 36 388 
St dlosephis- tenet eek 280 24 13 19 12 68 ie ll 350 
McGill ciate ete ns - 339 238 183 115 875 123 189 2,565 
BiShOp Stes. niere e = — - - - 111 - 22 136 
IBEEN bes See nemeooD OOOo0 3,486 - - - - | 1,343 19 181 8,759 
IMantnen tenia acacenisc er 3,770 895 376 302 292; 1,365 691 230 9,757 
TONGHC Overs es esi = 733 580 458 457 2,228 266 459 5,480 
Nitetoniaped mes aeeeiooec Included with Toronto. 
AMS iibaneeoue | ooops e-ane included with Toronto. 
Western .ttteeese eee - 208 168 88 74 538 - 80 859 
Queers aeons nce nga = - - - - 599 13 176 - 
Ottawa eee ncaa 2,613 111 55 40 30 236 96 30 3,023 
IMeMastorieoret.an ian cere ~ 52 109 58 57 276 45 50 622 
Manitobacicss cece create - 510 371 185 209 1,275 6 214 2,428 
Saskatchewan............- - 104 151 111 79 445 26 73 2,134 
Mlb er tates cece teas 2 82 88 91 77 338 9 94 1,257 
British Columbia......... - 480 239 163 142 1,024? 45 145% 1,463 
Total of 16 giving students 
ID Vay ears ieee ee ace 6,784 | 3,328 | 2,614 | 1,890 | 1,693] 9,525 | 1,344 1,705 | 31,228 
10ne of these was not in residence and is not included in the total registration. 
2Including the first two years of Engineering. 
3Arts only. 
15.—Number of Degrees Conferred, 1525-26. 
pecs pie sea 
degrees diplomas ‘ 
Bis. ieee ee er) 
Name of University. G E. * | certificates. Total 
Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- 
Men. an Men. ene Men. re Men. s Men. A. 
Sé. Dunstan’sak see scies esis oa 7 - - - - - 10 - 17 = 17 
UG aa, ns nag oad OO UCOOG 6 1 = - = - - - 6 1 7 
Dalhousiow «cr coe esa eee 53 42 3 5 35 - 11 215.102 49} 151 
INERT Seen OR ODA SOOED O PIO 36 22, 3 4 8 = - - 47 26 73 
St. Francis Xavier..........--- 16 6 2 1 - - - - 18 “ 25 
New Brunswick.............-- 21 6 5 - 4 - - - 30 6 36 
Mounted tlisonanrecsterie cso rrele or 20 16 2 - 4 - 8 - 34 16 50 
Si. JOSCDH Seentars ialeuieitererere(je ia = 11 - 1 - - - - - 12 - 12 
IM CGT ee yarcrorerete uetlasneteiens sisi 188 46 57 9 124 5 10 42 379 102 481 
Bishop Beene centennial sa 12 11 3 - 2 - 5 - 22 11 33 
LB Meaney ieacitnda Ge eGaris Ona 223 - - - 46 ~ 71 169} 340]/ 169) 509 
Montrealiescc ss on cee eerie 313 9 - -,L 838 - 165} 201 $31! 210) 744 
Toronto Meee raie ee eines 680} 247 54 15} 106 5 - - 840; 267] 1,107 
WiCtOriattcccc oc sardetsreoesuse stew 57 69 - - - - - - 57 69 126 
SETINIGY oem eee lesa eae ites eile 2 ~ - - 2 - 7 - ll - ll 
Wiestorntein naa see sieiae el teresa 46 36 5 3 22 - - 4 73 43) 116 
Queen seer seer iseree te ecesiatn s/s 119 75 11 5 53 ~ - - 183 80} 263 
Ottawa io iieitorciag eee neuerer 53 2 - - 3 - 28 - 84 2 86 
MeMasters...ciciscicis'etclclninieceinis © «i 49 28 6 - - - 2 16 57 44 101 
Manitobairscccvecrs elereistece «701s slelaye 150 122 40 4 54 2 22 - 266 128 394 
SaskatchewaN.......-.+sseee+- 67 37 8 2 - - 20 - 95 39| 1384 
PNG Ys) ate sen POO OR DEG OO 101 40 21 5 14 3 10 2 146 50 196 
British Columbia.............. 102 81 12 8 - - - - 114 89} 203 
Total, (exclusive of dupli- 
cations). eee ee 2,273} 826) 233 61, 530 15} 369) 436) 3,405] 1,338] 4,743 


1These degrees were granted by Dalhousie, with which King’s College is in federation. They are 


deducted from the total to avoid duplication. 


2All of these except four in theolo; 
University is in federation. 

3These figures show degrees i 
Trinity students by the 


n theology only. 


zy were granted by the University 

They are deducted from the totals 
An unknown number of arts degrees was granted to 
University of Toronto, with which Trinity is in federation. 


of Toronto, with which Victoria 
to avoid duplication. 
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17.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Nore.—In addition to the colleges below there are 21 classical colleges and 2 agricultural colleges in the 
province of Quebec. The classical colleges, with the dates of their foundation, as are follows:—Chicou- 
timi (1873), Joliette (1846), L’Assomption (1832), Lévis (1853), Mont Laurier (1910), Montreal (Loyola) 
(1896), Montreal (Ste. Marie) (1848), Montreal (St. Sulpice) (1767), Nicolet (1803), Quebec Petit Sémi- 
naire (1663), Rigaud (1851), Rimouski (1855), St. Alexandre de la Gatineau (1911), Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére 
(1827), St. Hyacinthe (1811), St. Jean (1911), St. Laurent (1847), Ste. Thérése (1825), Sherbrooke (1875), 
Trois Riviéres (1860), and Valleyfield (1893). The two agricultural colleges are the Institut d’Oka and 
the agricultural school at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. Of the 9,321 pupils in the classical colleges in 1922, 
706 were in primary courses, 2,585 in commercial courses and 6,030 in classical courses. Of the last - 
mentioned, 269 were in colleges affiliated or annexed and 123 in colleges associated with Laval University. | 
These were evidently doing work of university grade. 


Date of 
Name and Address. wena eS hap Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- eee 
tion. ee 
Prince of Wales’ College, 1836 1860 Practically all |Arts. — 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Canadian 
Universities. 
Presbyterian College, 1820 a Dalhousie. Theology. D.pDSeyp 
Halifax, N.S. é 
College of Saint Anne, 1890 | 1892 — Arts, Science. B.A., B.Sc., M.A. 
Church Point, N.S. 
Technical College, Hali- 1907 | — Acadia, King’s,| Engineering. B. Sc. in M.E.,C.E., 
fax, N.S. St. Mary’s, E.E., Mch. E. 
| Dalhousie, 
Mt. Allison, 
St. Francis 
Xavier. 
Agricultural College, 1888 1905 _ Agriculture. Associate Diploma. 
Truro, N.S. 
Holy Heart Theological 1894 1906 — Theology, Philoso-/T.B., T tee Die 
College, Halifax, N.S. phy. Pat: 
St. Mary’s College, Hali- 1841 1841 _ Arts, Partial Course! B.A. 
fax, N.S. in Engineering. . 
Macdonald College, Ste. 1907 _— McGill. Agriculture, House- M.S.A., B.H.S., : 
Anne de Bellevue, Que. hold Science. B.S.A., B. Sec.in @ 
Agr. 
Ecole Des Hautes Etudes 1907 1907 Laval. Commerce. pS WCU SA 2. | 
Commerciales, Mont- 
real, Que. : 
Stanstead Wesleyan Col- 1872 1872 _- Arts, Commercial,| Diploma. ] 
lege, Stanstead, Que. Music. 4 
Presbyterian College, 1865 1865 McGill. Theology. Bp pw: ' 
Montreal, Que. 
Congregational College of} 1839 1889 |McGill. Theology. BD. DD. 
Canada, Montreal, Que. | 
Montreal Diocesan Theo- 1873 1879 |McGill. Divinity. Bopp: | 
logical College, Mont- | : 
real, Que. : ; 
Wesleyan Theological 1872 1879 |McGill. Theology. B.D; S35 De bee 
College, Montreal, Que. 
eee College, Toron- 1879 1916 Toronto. Theology. L. Eh. BD; La 
to, Ont. 
ares College, Toronto, 1843 1858 Toronto. Theology. Bw: ow. 
nt. 
St. Michael’s College, 1852 — Toronto. Arts. B.A., M:A., Peps 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario Agricultural Col- 1874 1874 Toronto. Agriculture, Domes-|B.S.A. 
lege, Guelph, Ont. tic Science, Man- 
ual Training. 
Ontario College of Art’, 1912 1912 = — Diploma. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario Law School, Os- — — _ — — 
goode Hall, Toronto, 
nt. 
Toronto Bible College, _ _— _ — a 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario College of Phar-| 1871 1884 |Toronto. Pharmacy. Phm. B.3 
macy, Toronto, Ont. 
Royal College of Dental} 1868 1911 |Toronto. Dentistry. L.D.S.4 
Surgeons of Ontario, rt 
Toronto, Ont. 
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17.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—concluded. 


Date of 
Name and Address. ee reso Faculties. Degrees. 
Original Pp t 
ounda- | Charte 
tion x 
Ontario Veterinary Col-| 1862 1908 |Toronto. Veterinary. V.s.s 
lege, Guelph, Ont. 
Waterloo College, Luth- 1911 1912 = Arts, Theology. 1 WEA 
eran Theological Sem- 
inary, Waterloo, Ont. 
Huron College, London,| 1863 1863 |Western Univer-| Theology. Diploma with title 
Ont. sity. L. Th.§ 
St. Jerome’s College,| 1864 1866 — Arts, Scholastic | — 
Kitchener, Ont. | Philosophy. 
Collége du Sacré Cceur,| 1913 — Laval. |Freparatory. (Classical. * 
Sudbury, Ont. | 
Royal Military College, 1875 _ —_ _- Diploma and Diplo- 
Kingston, Ont. ma with Honours. 
Brandon College, Bran-| 1899 _ McMaster. Arts, Theology, B.A. by McMaster 
don, Man. Academic, University. 
Business, Music. 
The Manitoba Law| 1914 _ Manitoba. Law. LL. B. by Univer- 
School, Winnipeg, Man. sity. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg,| 1877 1877. |Manitoba. Arts, Theology, B.D., D.D.? 
Man. Matriculation. 
Manitoba College, Win-| 1871 _ Manitoba. Theology. B.D. 
nipeg, Man. 
Manitoba Agricultural 1903 — Manitoba. Agriculture, B.S.A. 
College, Winnipeg, Man. Home 
Economics. 
St. John’s College, Win-| 1866 _ Manitoba. _ B.D. 
nipeg, Man. 
Emmanuel College,Sask-| 1879 1883. |Saskatchewan. | Divinity. Be Th bat DP 
atoon, Sask. 
St. Andrew’s College,| 1911 _ Saskatchewan. | Divinity. B.S B.D, 
Saskatoon, Sask. | 
St. Chad’s College, Re-| 1907 _ Saskatchewan. | Divinity. = 
gina, Sask. 
Edmonton Jesuit College,) 1913 1913 | Laval. Preparatory, _- 
Edmonton, Alberta. Commercial, 
Classical. 
Robertson College, 1910 1916 |Alberta. Theology. D.D. 
Edmonton (South), 
Alberta. 
Institute of Technology 1916 — _ Technical Courses. _ 
and Art, Calgary. : 
Alberta. 
The Anglican Theological _— _— — — =: 
ee Vancouver, 
Columbian Methodist} 1892 1893 |Toronto. Academic, Diplomas. 
College, New West- Music, 
minster, B.C. Business. : 
Victoria. College, Vic- _ _ British Colum-j|Arts and pure Sci- — 
toria, B.C. bia. ence. 


ee eS Ee 


1 Degrees conferred by the University of Toronto. 2 Succeeding Ontario School of Art founded in 
1876. % The University of Toronto grants the degree Phm. B. 4 The degree of D.D.S. is conferred by 
the University of Toronto. * The degrees of B.V.Sc. and D.V.Se. are conferred by the University of 
Toronto. & Degrees in Arts and Theology are conferred by Western University. 7 The degree of B.A. is 
conferred by the University of Manitoba. * B.A. conferred by Laval University. 
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18.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada:Number of Teaching Staff and 
—— Students, by Individual Institutions, 1925-26. 


Name and Address. 


Number of 
Teaching Staff. 


Number of Students. 


M. F. Total. M. F Total. 
Agricultural Collere Siiruro, NGS a. aaten nate oes 10 12 66 27 93 
Col. ége Ste.- Anne, Church Point, INSree yo. cree 27 27 160 - 160 
Holy ‘Hoart, PalitactN Goo" s.. 2 eee eee 7 = 7 59 = 59 
Prest yterian College, Haliiax: Th by Sa ee a ee ae 4 - 4 21 - pee 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, Waves aes 12 - 12 155 - 155 
Technical College; Halifax, N.S... -< <>) sos. s cas So 12 - 12 61! 1 611 
Congregational College, Montreal, Que.. 2 - 2 15 ~ 15 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montre al, 
EG ce ane Oa ric at) Se Re Heh ase eer oe Fe D5 13 38 468 23 491 
Macdonald College, Ste-Anne de Bellevue, Que..... 36 13 49 367 369 736 
Montreal Diocesan, Montreal, CRT ee Satay ASA Oe, Q = 4 23 - 23 
Oka Agricultural, Oka; Que.) sos... densa on oon 54 - 54 114 114 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que..............-. 5 - D 34 - 34 
Ste.-Anne de la Pocatiére College, Qe en ca nee 37 - 37 89 - 89 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que......-.) 4 - 4 126 1 127 
iuron GollereMondon /Ont tos 2a ine 6 - 6 25 - 25 
Knox Gollers. <1 cronto, “Ont fe eee acre eee 7 - 7 102 Saf 133 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont......:.... 74 12 86 891 815 1,706 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont. Oe 4 20 24 136 8 144 
Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto, Ont.. 5 - 5 338 12 350 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont ae 23 - 23 65 1 66 
Royal Military College, Kingston, ORG ee 35 - 35 166 - 166 
St. Jeron e’s College, Kitchener, Ont. -.............. 11 - 11 165 - 165 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont. (1925).......... 34 - 34 455 116 571 
‘Toronto Bible College, Ont... 07 eae = ee ae 6 - 6 57 112 169 
Evange'ical Lutheran Sem. of Canada, Waterloo, Ont. 15 - 15 84 - 84 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont.................¢.-- | 9 1 10 74 - 74 
Collége du Sacré Cceur, Sudbury, Ont............... 15 - 15 165 - 165 
Brandon College, Man.. us - = - 
Manitoba College, Wi innipeg, Man.. 4 1 5 19 11 30 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man. eh eee 10 = 10 54 - 54 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Wane > 5. ss peter ees 13 3 16 179 157 336 
Emr anuel College, Saskatoon, Sask. (1925)........ i - 5 39 - 39 
Collége Catholique de Gravelbourg, Sask.......... = - ~ 117 - 117 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, Sask.............-. 2 - 57 49 3 52 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask. >............-....- 7 - 7 15 - 15 
Alberta College, Edi onton, Alta ...0.-......-... 5 - 5 30 5 35 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edm onton, Alta........... 15 - 15 162 - 162 
Robertson College, Edmonton, Alta................. 2 - 2 11 - ll 
Anglican Theological College, Vancouver, B.C....... 5 1 6 17 _ = 17 
Columbian College, New Westminster, B.C. (1925). 4 11 15 38 84 122 
Classical Colleges of Quebec— 
Chicoutimi (little Sem mary,).....-5..-.-..c005<. 38 - 38 593 - 593 
sJohette (ittie Seu: snary tv «<2. aoe oars ee ae 42 - 42 398 - 398 
L’Assorr ption Classical College................--+- ~ 39 ~ 39 361 - 361 
éyis Classical Colleve: 5. a fay, cass es ae 57 - 57 763 - 763 
Mont Laurier (Little Sem inary)...........-...... 27 - 27 155 - 155 
Montréal (Loyola) Classical College............... 28 - 28 | 410 - 410 
Montréal (Ste-Marie) Classical College............ 56 - 56 875 - 875 
Montréal (St-Sulpice) Classical College........... 31 - 31 430 - 430 ¢ 
Nicolet (hittle Seminary). 2-6 oe 12s eers = 2 41 - 41 374 - 374 | 
QuéSec (Little Sem mary.) ivicxccca> anrctawecsere ees 60 = 60 873 - 872 
Rirnid: Classical Collese: sccce een oe hs oeca «oa 48 - 48 372 - 372 
Rimouski (Little Seminary). 38 - 38 331 - 331 
St.-Alexandre de la Gatinesu Classical College. ane 12 - 12 180 - 180 
Ste.-Anne de la Pocatiére Classical College........ 54 - 54 644 - 644 
St.-Hyacinthe (Little Semimary)........0:.....:. 40 - 40 461 ~ 461 ; 
St: —Jean.Clascical College. 200 i Jo) wi BE ee 35 - 35 280 - 280 
St.-Laurent (Little Seminary).............2-..-+-. 71 - 71 528 ~ 528 
Ste.-Thérése (Little Serrinary).. 39 - 39 352 - 352 . 
Shert rooke a thle SemiMary ns. cea idee ae. nae 50 = 50 543 - 543 H 
Trois-Riviéres (Little Sem inary)................-. 41 - 41 500 - 560 4 
Valley field Classical Collese 5... sce. s eee ne Senne 36 - 36 290 - 290 

Ten indep. non-subsidized Classical Institutions,Que. | 80 - 80 718 - 718 ? 

Eleven indep. non-subsidized Superior Inst., Que EE | 69 - 69 501 501 

Grand Potala. 3. #< <\eeeh ace nc eee eee 1,586 86 | 1,672 | 16,1421) 1,7751) 17,9171 


Not including 1,530 males and 1,505 females in secondary technical courses. 
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19.— Colleges of Canada:Financial Statistics, 1925-26. 


F Total 
Te : a Total Total y= 
Name and Address. pm Somme i 
ure. 
$ $ $ 

Presmrtorian soles, tealitax, NuS..b5.. S.cs) . ed go ecw | ieee | 333, 258 29,000 28,000 
Col'éze Ste.-Anne, Church Point, N.S........ oe RE ae SPs oe 203 , 000 18,000 18,000 
Technical College, Halifax, N. S. pat See, Bases EE hs Pee bac, = 480.500 50.964 135, 727 
Agricultural College, Meare MAIS. tL CRS ee. ee 325,000 70,326 56,612 
Holy Heart Theological Collees, iaghiaxANey.. Gaeeen 5 6 Ae 300. 000 24,275 22,383 
Pee Metres ceca. Thala x. INS of oe bob ac. ooorc at atteeavel oe ~Rayene'® oe 160, 600 27,500 25, 750 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.................... 7,750,000 440,500 455, 689 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que............ 717,042 103,195 103, 452 
Montreal Diocesan College, Montrez], Cue................-..-.---- 358,393 26,776 26, 629 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que 242,357 14, 232 16,991 
Beupttcanere. i oranto: Ont....c eae: oda S55 «stones. sete yee 484,209 49,535 48,000 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont.................-..-.--. 630,376 630,376 
Royal Maitary Collese, Kingston, Ont.........-...... 2c: 2 = 366, 605 366, 705 
Ontario Law School, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont................. - 65.164 | 36,478 
movoito Paible Colleve, Toronto, Ont. oo. 55 osteo 2 nye sce ae od 92,677 16,505 16,451 
wasreite Collose, Foronto, Ont... to... 50). cc ale se fee eee 536, 250 63,538 63 , 384 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont.....................2...- 285.000 55,115 49,000 
ePubCRa COleee, HODGON, OMb.=-....< oon sce ees ecg ees crew Genrer eee 137,794 27,716 41,593 
Ev: angelical Lutheran Sem., Waterloo, Ont..............s00. sss 0. 120, 147 22,931 28,127 
C-"4ge du Sacré Ceeur, Sudbury, Oni tyiiiet te es Ses At 200, 000 40,090 38,000 
The }’ anitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man..2....................-. - 14,360 15,095 
We.jiey College, Winnipeg, Sa ae kL eee eee ee, G 1,015,467 71,222 70, 807 
Rrennitona Colece. Winmper: MAN. 0... sce fs ck cece ae essen ee 262.999 41,550 46,750 
St. Andrew’s Cotiege, DASeTiLOOR A NANKEC. 5e RET el: 32580) SRL | 192 287 41,245 39,244 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, cles tee Wicd nee wi ee 141,000 10,410 9.373 
Alberta College, ‘Edmonton (South) MATa. FS Se eT: 211,330 32,860 32,835 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alta........0....-2.-200-220- 185, 100 38, 653 43,812 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alta....................... 95,415 10,509 10,509 
Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, B.C............. 108, 189 11,824 11,803 

ST Ry gs ee OE ee ee a ee Le 14,937,414 2,411,886 2,487,575 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


1.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870, the basis of research in Canada was observation and record rather 
than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones of scant 
accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the universities did 
not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple demonstra- 
tions. The industries did not concern themselves with-scientific investigation, and 
research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work of the Government 
Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 


Scientific research in Canada began in the 80’s, with the institution in the 
universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the invest- 
igators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field of science 
within the last 30 years owe their incentive toward research to the outlook de- 
veloped by these courses. 


Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators im Canadian 
Se virsition have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, and 
‘many of them have achieved high distinction. 
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Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various de- 
partments of science and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 


Various Departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely with 
routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. The 
research activities of the Government Departments have, however, been inadequate 
to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 8 years ago, it was estimated that 
the amount expended annually by Government laboratories for investigations of 
all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was actually expended 
for research in Government laboratories. 


Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there were none which employed research for the improvement of their manu- 
facturing processes or of their products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of Cana- 
dian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very small. In 
1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the industries, when 
replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed that only 37 had 
laboratories for research; 83 employed as many investigators and 276 assistants, 
but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine examinations. Apart 
from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research by all firms listed did 
not exceed $135,000. 


With the growth of Canadian wealth, the scientific equipment of the leading 
Canadian universities has been greatly increased and scientific researches are now 
being prosecuted on a considerable scale, as a result of the research scholarships 
granted by the National Research Council of Canada, or endowed by various 
wealthy benefactors in the leading universities of the country. An especially 
notable achievement is the discovery of insulin, a preparation which indefinitely 
prolongs the lives of those suffering from diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting, Dr. J. B. 
Collip and Mr. C. H. Best, working under the supervision of Prof. J. J. R. Macleod, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. The Nobel prize in medicine 
for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and Dr. Macleod for this discovery, and in 
the same year Parliament voted to Dr. Banting a life annuity of $7,500, to enable 
him to devote himself entirely to medical research. 


The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, commonly known as the National Research Council. A brief 
account of the work carried on by the National Research Council is appended. 


1.—The National Research Council. 


A synopsis of the history of scientific and industrial research in Canada, also 
full information regarding the establishment, organization and activities of the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, more commonly 
known under the short title of “The National Research Council’’, will be found 
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in previous editions of the Canada Year Book, notably on pp. 53-57 of the 1920 
edition. It is therefore, only necessary to repeat that shortly after the outbreak 
of the Great War, a Committee of the Imperial Privy Council was appointed and 
under it an Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was established 
in 1915 by the British Government, to deal with the development of scientific and 
industrial research, and its application to the problems of war and peace. The 
British Dominions were invited to establish similar organizations in order to bring 
about co-operation of effort and co-ordination of research throughout the Empire. 
Acting on this suggestion, the Government of Canada in 1916 appointed a sub- 
committee of the Privy Council to devise and carry out measures to promote scien- 
tifie and industrial research in Canada. This sub-committee decided to copy 
the organization adopted in Great Britain and appointed the National Research 
Council as an advisory body on questions of scientific and technological methods 
affecting the expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the natural 
resources of Canada. The Council was also given charge of all matters which might 
be assigned to it affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada. 


The National Research Council now operates under the Research Council Act, 
1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 64), and in addition to the general powers conferred upon it 
by the above Act, the following specific duties have been assigned to it:— 


To promote the utilization of the natural resources of Canada; 

Researches with the object of improving the technical processes and 
methods used in the industries of Canada, and of discovering processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the development of 
new industries; 

Researches with the view of utilizing the waste products of said industries; 


The investigation and determination of standards and methods of measure- 
ments, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy, and the determination of 
physical constants and the fundamental properties of matter; 


The standardization and certification of the scientific and technical appa- 
ratus and instruments for the Government service and for use in the industries 
of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality of the materials 
used in the construction of public works and of the supplies used in the various 
branches of the Government service; 


The investigation and standardization, at the request of any of the indus- 
tries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of the products 
of the industries making such a request; 

Researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in agriculture. 


The Council has also been given charge of and direction or supervision over the 
researches which may be undertaken, under conditions to be determined in each 
case, by or for single industrial firms or by such organizations or persons as may 
desire to avail themselves of the facilities offered for this purpose. 


Detailed information regarding the recommendation of the National Research 
Council for the establishment in Canada of a National Research Institute, through 
which it would be possible for the Council to carry out more effectively the duties 
which have been assigned to it, will also be found in previous editions of the Canada 
Year Book. In the meantime, the Council is endeavouring to render the maximum 

possible service in three main directions:—(a) the training of research workers; (b) 
the granting of financial assistance toward the prosecution of important approved 
researches; (c) the co-ordination and stimulation of research work on problems 
of national importance. 
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Training of Research Workers.—In order to develop in Canada a corps of 
highly trained research men for service not only in the universities and technical 
schools, but also in the industries and technical departments of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, the Research Council has established three classes of 
scholarships which it awards under the titles of bursaries, studentships and fellow- 
ships. These awards have a value, respectively, of $750, $1,000, and $1,200, and 
are intended to enable students who have graduated with distinction from a uni- 
versity to continue their post-graduate training in science. These awards are 
given to the best qualified applicants therefor, the minimum qualifications for a 
bursary being graduation with distinction from an approved university; for a 
studentship, one year of post-graduate research experience; and for a fellowship, 
clearly demonstrated ability to carry on independent research. 


During the ten years ended Mar. 31, 1927, the National Research Council 
has awarded 344 scholarships to 199 persons. These awards were held in 16 depart- 
ments of science at 12 Canadian universities. Each grantee worked under the direc- 
tion of a member of the staff of the university where his award was held, who had 
agreed to co-operate with the Council in the careful supervision of the work of the 
grantee. 


The main purpose of scholarships is to train men in research work, rather than 
to achieve valuable results as a consequence of the investigations carried out by 
grantees, but nevertheless some very valuable work has been carried out under 
these awards. The fact that 458 scientific papers, by persons holding National 
Research Council scholarships, have been accepted and published by prominent 
scientific journals in Great Britain, in the United States and in Canada, gives some 
indication of the calibre of the work. 


During the ten-year period 155 persons had completed their post-graduate 
training in science under these awards. The National Research Council has there- 
fore increased to this extent the number of research workers available for service 
in Canadian industries and universities or in Government technical services. Tifteen 


of these research workers are continuing their post-graduate studies; 52 are engaged 


in the teaching profession, 35 of these having received appointment to the staffs 
of Canadian universities where the great majority will have an opportunity of 
securing further scientific training and engaging in research work; 26 are employed 
in the industries and 29 have accepted positions in the technical branches of the 
Dominion and provincial Governments; seven grantees are employed in various 
capacities other than teaching on the staffs of universities, as in sanatoria, ete. 
Of the 155 scholarship grantees, eight persons for various reasons are not at 
present actively engaged in research work, one is deceased and 17 have failed 
to furnish information regarding their present occupation. Altogether, of the 155 
grantees, 123 persons are actively engaged in scientific or associated work in Canada. 


Assisted Researches.—During the past ten years the National Research 
Council has financially assisted .n the prosecution of 120 distinct researches. which 
were carried out. in Canadian laboratories spread from coast to coast. During 
the fiscal year 1926-27, 68 researches, to which financial assistance had been granted 
by the Council, were in progress in 23 departments of science and were carried out 
in various departments at 10 Canadian universities and 11 Government or industrial 
laboratories. 
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Twenty researches were carried out in departments of Physics, 12 investiga- 
tions in the various departments of Chemistry, six in Botany, seven in Mining 
Engineering, four in Biochemistry, three in Biology, two researches each in the 
departments of Field Husbandry and Electrical Engineering, while one investiga- 
tion was carried out in each of the following departments of science: Geology, 
Entomology, Bacteriology, Pathology, Plant Pathology, Animal Pathology, Plant 
Biochemistry, Plant Breeding, General Agriculture, Food Chemistry, Forestry, 
General Engineering, Engineering Standardization, Civil Engineering and Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 


The laboratories in which these investigations were carried out were as follows: 
the universities of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Toronto, 
Western Ontario, Queen’s, McGill, Montreal and Dalhousie. In addition to the 
above university laboratories, researches were also in progress at the Queen Alex- 
andra Sanatorium, London, Ont.; the Fort Qu’Appelle Sanatorium, Fort San, 
Sask.; the Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; the Atlantic Experi- 
mental Station for Fisheries, Halifax, N.S.; also a co-operative investigation was 
carried out by the staffs of the Department of Lands and Mines of New Brunswick 
and the Dominion Forestry Service of the Department of the Interior; another 
co-operative investigation was carried out in the laboratories of the Dominion 
Department of Mines at Ottawa, and three co-operative investigations were in 
progress in various laboratories of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


During the year 1926-27 the research activities of the National Research Council 
were carried out in every province of the Dominion where facilities were available 
for work of this nature. It is the policy of the Council to utilize to the fullest possible 
extent all existing facilities, both in trained man power and equipment, in order to 
stimulate and co-ordinate research work throughout Canada. 


During the past ten years the Council has expended the total sum of $445,834 
in grants in aid of research, of which amount $75,233 was expended during the year 
1926-27. More than 40 p.c. of all moneys expended by the Council since it was 
established have been devoted to the co-ordination and stimulation of research 
work carried out in university, Government and industrial laboratories throughout 
Canada. 


Associate Committees.—The National Research Council has established 
two classes of Associate Committees, the main function of the first class being to 
advise the Council on scientific questions, and of the second, to direct research 
work on some major problem. 


With the object of keeping the Council closely in touch with important research 
problems requiring attention and with advances in science made from time to time, 
the Council has established Associate Committees, one in each of the major depart- 
ments of science. These committees provide the Council with a source of reliable 
scientific advice in their respective fields. In some cases research work is carried 
on under the auspices of Advisory Committees, but research is not their main func- 
tion. 


The second group of Associate Committees has been appointed by the Council 
for the specific purpose of undertaking the organization, co-ordination and prose- 
cution of research work on some major problem or group of problems. This group 
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of committees differs from the first group in that their main function is to under- 
take the direction of the research work specifically assigned to them, but they also 
serve in an advisory capacity in their own field. 


At the close of the year under review 19 such Associate Committees were in 
active operation under the auspices of the National Research Council. These 
Associate Committees usually meet at least once a year at a convenient time and 
place to discuss that part of the work of the Council with which they are concerned 
and to consider the manner in which the committee can most effectively co-operate 
therein and to make such recommendations to the Council as may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable. 


It is obviously only through the unselfish co-operation of the members of the 
committees and other research workers, who give freely of their time and experience 
without remuneration, that the National Research Council is enabled to carry out 
such a volume of work with a limited appropriation. 


2.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
contributed by Prof. J. Playfair McMurrich, Past President of the Royal Society 
of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


3.—The Royal Canadian Institute. 
An account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Playfair 
MeMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 


2.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. Statistics of Canadian libraries are given at pp. 153- 
194 of the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1926”, published by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. For Canadian library legislation, see pp. 195-206 of the 
same report. 


3.—Art in Canada. 


A short article on this subject appeared at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 edition of 
the Year Book. 
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XII.—PUBLICG HEALTH AND BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted in Canada during recent years 
to public health and its related subjects, the work embracing, in addition to the 
supervision of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals 
and institutions for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the adminis- 
tration of public health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such 
institutions is in the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers 
given them in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, 
municipalities, societies and individuals generally initiate charitable and humane 
efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and for 
competent, uniform inspection of methods and standards. Exercising particular 
jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the people of the Dominion 
is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing-house on many important questions related to 
the health of the people. 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of 
public health activities exists among the provinces. Apart, however, from the 
actual organization of provincial Health Departments and of the administrative 
bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such institutions, it will 
be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that particular 
attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. 
Perhaps the most important of all, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing 
from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection of school children. This 
is carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, 
and in others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to it alone. In 
addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of the children, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for but a few years, great benefits have already been 
realized from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions 
and in the contro! and prevention of epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as are shown in the Population section of the present volume under the head- 
ing of “Vital Statistics’. In Ontario the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased 
from 85-6 to 58 per 100,000 between 1913 and 1926, and that from typhoid fever 
from 19-4 to 2-4 per 100,000. While some other rates have increased, it may be 
noted that increases are not general in the case of communicable diseases and that, 
in respect of tuberculosis especially, the cities of the province show the lowest 
mortality rates. The reason for this is the fact that public health work is more 
advanced there than in the towns and rural areas. 


Institutions.—The most familiar of all the public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital, 
common to all cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also 
in the more modern and prosperous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally 
erected and supported by the municipality, their actual administration being in the 
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hands of a board of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided by the 
municipality, is derived in the main from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
from donations of individuals and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission 
and treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for it and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is more or less generally expected of others that payments for services shall 
be made in proportion to costs and the ability of patients to defray them. Second 
in importance are the houses of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults 
and homeless children are taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves 
or until homes for them are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in prac- 
tically every urban and rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the 
aged are supported by the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums 
for the insane, also found in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that 
they are in general owned, supported and administered entirely by the province. 
In Nova Scotia, however, the insane of each county, together with the inmates of 
the refuge and orphanage, are, in some instances, cared for in one institution. Other 
institutions supported by the public include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, 
homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for 
epileptics and for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 


Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist. 


whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above.! Since 
these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence are not 
in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, purpose 
and the number of inmates can be obtained. 


But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 
before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com- 
paratively recently, the caring for needy and destitute persons, as we now recognize 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty evidence 
remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with a problem of 
such rapidly increasing dimensions has led to the present Government control of 
the majority of benevolent institutions. 


In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various Provin- 
cial Governments have enacted legislation governing the regulation of public 
charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals for 
the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act, 
the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act, and the Prisons and Public Charities 
Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the subject. 
Similar legislation by other Provincial Governments also provides for the main- 
tenance of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of funds, 
and inspection by competent officials. 


Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics of 
the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the com- 
munity or carried on as result of benevolent effort. It is, of course, highly desirable 
that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating to inmates, staff, 
finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country asa whole. This, however, 


1 For information regarding Dominion Government hospitals for returned soldiers, see sub-section 
‘Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment’’, p. 988, also pp. 20-29 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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is for the present impossible, owing, in some cases, to the incomparability of statis- 
tics published by the various provinces and in others to the scarcity or absence of 
published information. The matter made available, however, is given in as com- 
plete and concise a form as possible under the provincial headings below. 

Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by provinces, 
for the years 1925 or 1926. 


1.—Number of Public Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 1925 or 
1926. 


Nore.—The latest available figures aregiven. The fiscal years of the various provinces areas follows:— 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Cet. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick 
and Ontario, Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 
30; and British Columbia, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


+ New - | Saskat- British 
att PB. Nova Que- On- Mani- Al- 
Types. _| Island.1| Seotia.? sonar bec.? | tario.2 | toba.5 Lae berta.§ ee 
aera! Hospitals.......-. 3 19 14 128 - 58 
NMAtermuvie the) 8 ects .5 - if 21\ 4 - 1 
Private ey eee - - - | 66 70 - 58 - 69 
Isolation cr oe pee - - = = = 4 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria.... - 1 D 8 12 - 2 2 1 
Hospitals for the Insane... 1 213 1 6 12 3 2 } 3 3 
Homes for Epileptics...... - - - - - - - 
Homes for Infirm......... 1 = = = = = - - 
Homes for Incurables..... = = a 120 4 1 = =: = 
TEDCT IS CAGIONS. 6; a2. vebiacs - - nf - - - - 1 
Orpnanavesns: .ucccon ets. 2 153 ] 30 - |\ 1 - - 
Houses of Refuge.......... .7 203 Dili) 73 - |/ - 


11927. 21926. % Refuges and orphanages are also maintained as hospitals for the insane in some cases. 
41924. 51922. 61923. 


Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that comparable statistics of institutions throughout the nine 
provinces are available. Table 2 brings their more important data together and 
may be taken as giving a general idea of the situation throughout the Dominion. 


2.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, latest year reported. 


+ New 
Items. ete Spee Bre: Quebec.‘ | Ontario.§ 

wick 
Dini bér of Tasti butions 220-...de Foe ces hates anche cs 1 21 1 6 12 
aarntes: (De gmMUME OF YORE )Y oscisia occ cata ae anerh esx 308 1,491 703 6,724 9,144 
PONS SOUH IE. se Me Kee, BATON ee de a hauia a tas 62 432 190 1,744 2,299 
Phacharces and Ceaths +. cee Se ots ee recs ien: fil 384 85 1,464 1,919 
Mea PPOV EGLO’ CURCCLS cai < cay sitapdhe big tatae sake hepiaee - - 81 - 936 
MIEIETOR LONG. OL 9 OT oso accel oa iss as erase nas Ps nokia Se 304 1,539 736 7,004 9,524 
Seah = NOOTORS Ett che d nae Wataeeta asl cet ante 1 - - 34 28 
DUITAORG OE Tee oa iscit a NR nts 2h ort Eaters cath - - - 1,206 1,491 
Revenue—Government grants...............-.005- $ = = - | 1,236,262 a 
OOS)... an cece in arte. Sta DNs Sieur ale ait cre aa $ - - 29,534 309, 830 570,626 
Li eee RE SNR ee er ee $ 7,137 - 99,079} 3,146,116 614,226 
EPH ONCICUT OE —-AIATIORN ane 5c 24 Fe at ka ns iowa owe o> $ - - 50,865} 483,329) 1,213,251 
Buildings and equipment............ $ - -| , 26,030! 519,380) 613,023 
ha Po Ae A Le iN PY HERR $ 129,953 - 196,328} 3,077,000) 2,775,169 


1 For the year ended Dee. 31, 1927. 2 For the year ended Sept. 30, 1926. For the year ended Oct. 31, 
1925. 4 For the year ended Dec. 31, 1926. % For the year ended Oct. 31, 1925. : 
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2.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, latest year reported—concluded. 


British 
Items. Mans ube Reaketsy | Altering Colum- 
: : ia,.4 

Number Ofinstiewtions yt. ie cirere errr cts eto trea icv at cts eave rotors 3 2 3 3 
Inmates (beginningiofvyear)aoc, acct cass seein oeeele eae eereels 1,201 1,681 968 1,884 
Admissions: 6.6 aretha epids Saud dun Petes tee oceania oa eek: 211 532 356 475 
Dischargestand deaths... er cee esteem es eee nee 159 446 277 439 
Improved oncuredcr. sacar hat ease rieece teh peers = - 131 118 
Inmates (CndsOl vCal) ements res Aa eee einer are eter 1,343 1,767 1,047 1,995 
Stafi=|= Doctors: sere eee cee Sele eat ale lature seein \ 268 7 - 9 

INGESOS SH. eee, Serre coer, eaten etn axonal tcleg a enna aes 317 - - 
Revenue—Governpment crantes. cee cee rare ae $ ~ - 45,890} 530,946 
GOS re Fr one Ago ae STEN cease velo ee $ 52,038 139,222 7,452 105,820 
TRO tA ishc res see ees Co Oa ae Perro rela Sales a rere steer Ie $ 90,322 - 55, 154 636, 766 
Expenditure—Salaries......... DASE AMG abo e aah eons doers $ 196,347 235,316 16,000 267,958 
Buildmegsand equipment... 9s... k aces de ose $ - 450,929 - 137,088 
Otte A nd cc aeete st ec orotic en $ 274, 804 686,245 30,484 676, 766 


1 Year (10 months) ended Aug. 31,1922. 2 Year ended Dec. 31, 1926. 
3 Year ended Dec. 31, 1923. One institution for the care of mentally defective children is included. 
Figures of revenue and expenditure apply to this institution only. 4 Year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


I.—DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


The Act of Parliament (9-10 George V, Chap. 24, An Act respecting the Depart- 
ment of Health), creating the Dominion Department of Health, clearly defined its 
functions as follows:—to protect the country against the entrance of infectious 
disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to 
treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction 
work were provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the 
quality of food and drugs, except meat and canned goods, which are under the 
Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation 
and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to prevent 
the spread of the venereal diseases; to care for lepers and to co-operate with the 

- provinces with a view to preserving and improving the public health. 


There was also created, in virtue of the Act, a Dominion Council of Health, 
consisting of the Deputy Minister of Health of Canada, acting as chairman, the 
chief executive officer of the various provincial Departments of Health and repre- 
sentatives of labour, the farm, public health science, education and women’s organ- 
izations. Through this body matters of health which affect the country either in 
whole or in part are discussed, uniformity established and co-operation secured. 
(For a fuller description of this body, see 1926 Year Book, pp. 908-9.) 


In order to preserve the principle of provincial sovereignty, sec. 7 of the Health 
Act was inserted. It is as follows:—‘Nothing in this Act or in any regulation 
made thereunder shall authorize the Minister or any officer of the Department to 
exercise any jurisdiction or control over any Provincial or Municipal Board of Health 
or other health authority operating under the laws of any Province.” 


Quarantine Service.—One of the divisions of the Department of Health is 
that of maritime quarantine. Its object is the prevention of the importation of 
major infectious diseases into the country, and, with this end in view, quarantine 
stations are in operation at the several maritime ports. Every vessel coming from 


aa 
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abroad is inspected and passengers or crews who are found to be suffering from 
infectious disease, together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine stations 
in accordance with the principle laid down in the Convention of Paris, 1926. 


Immigration Medical Service.—Associated with quarantine is the medical 
examination and medical care of immigrants. For this purpose medical examiners 
are stationed at the several ports of entry. Physicians at strategical points through- 
out Europe conduct the medical examination of all immigrants prior to their em- 
barkation. In this way the examination is more thoroughly and effectively made 
and the entry of undesirables thereby diminished. 


Venereal Disease Control.—During the war it became apparent that there 
was a marked increase in the venereal diseases, and the various countries took such 
steps as they considered necessary to stay their progress. Co-operating with the 
provinces for the control of the venereal diseases, the Dominion Government, in 
1919, voted the sum of $200,000, which was divided pro rata among the provinces, 
with the provision that the provinces expend an amount at least equal to that 
received, establish clinics for free treatment, provide treatment in penal institutions 
and carry on an educational campaign. The Department of Health has established a 
Division of Venereal Disease Control with the object of co-ordinating this work. 


Child Welfare.—Child welfare is occupying the fore-front of public health in 
these days of advanced thinking along preventive lines. The diseases of childhood, 
which in the early years and indeed up to a few decades ago took such a terrible toll 
of young lives, have been brought under control and the wastage of child life is 
diminishing. In this field the Division of Child Welfare of the Department co- 
operates with the provincial Departments and voluntary organizations, and acts as 
a mentor and guide in directing the efforts of the various bodies concerned with the 
child. A great mass of literature is distributed throughout the country. This 
reaches the outposts and is of inestimable value to parents in helping them care for 
their children and their homes. 


Leper Stations.—For many years there have been in operation in Canada two 
lazarettos for the treatment of leprosy, one in New Brunswick, the other in British 
Columbia. These have been placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Health. 


Marine Hospitals Service.—To treat sick and injured mariners entering 
Canadian ports on the payment of certain dues by ship-owners, hospitals, hospital 
facilities and medical care are provided through the Division of Marine Hospital 
Service. 


Public Works Health Act.—To see that men working on construction work 
(canals, railways, and other forms of public construction), are provided with efficient 
sanitary, medical and hospital requirements, the Public Works (Health) Act is 
adininistered by the Department. 


Food and Drugs.—The Food and Drugs Branch of the Department has to do 
with the safeguarding of foods and drugs against adulteration. Inspectors pick up 
throughout the country samples which are subjected to analysis in the various 
Departmental laboratories. 
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Patent Medicines.—The Patent Medicines Branch operates in a somewhat 
similar manner. No patent medicine may be offered to the public as a “cure” for 


disease. The word “cure” is taboo. All must be registered, and it is the duty of the © 


Department to see that all are of some value and not dangerous, and the presence of 
all potent drugs must be stated on the label with the dosage. 

To assist the Dominion analyst having the administration of the Food and 
Drugs Act and the Proprietary or Patent: Medicine Act, two Advisory Boards are 
established, one dealing with food standards, the other prescribing what shall be 
deemed a sufficient medication of medicines containing alcohol in excess of 23 p.c. 
to make them unfit as beverages, and also what shall be the maximum doses of 
scheduled potent drugs in any licensed patent medicine. 


Pollution of Inland Waters.—The prevention of the pollution of inland 
waters is occupying the serious attention of the department. <A special Division 
conducted by a sanitary engineer has been created, for the purpose of providing a 
safe water supply on board vessels and preventing pollution of rivers and streams 
through discharging sewage, and to co-operate with the International Joint Com- 
mission in the enforcement. of rules and regulations relating to questions involving 
public health with regard to boundary waters between the United States of America 
and Canada. This division also supervises Dominion public buildings and offices 
with a view to conserving and promoting the health of civil servants and other 
Government employees. 

Hospitals.—Hospitalization is another Division which offers expert advice in 
the construction and maintenance of hospitals. 


Narcotics.—Certainly no field of public health offers greater opportunity than 
the control of the illegal distribution of narcotics. Since the introduction of opium- 
smoking in Canada 30 or more years ago, the use of habit-forming drugs, such as 
morphine, heroin and cocaine, has become widespread. It is estimated that there 
are from 8,000 to 10,000 drug addicts in Canada. One of the first steps taken by the 
Department of Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch to control the importa- 
tion and sale of such drugs in accordance with the principles laid down by the old 
Hague Convention and now by the League of Nations. Wholesale agents, physicians 
and druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale, and to forward 
their records periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these danger- 
ous habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 

Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is concerned with the 
examination of bacteriological and serological products such as vaccines and sera, 
as well as the standardization of the more potent remedies such as digitalis and 
strophanthus. Research is an important function of the laboratory. 


II.—PROVINCIAL PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES. 
1.—Prince Edward Island. 


There is no Department of Public Health in Prince Edward Island. The 
supervision of public health matters 1s, however, in the hands of the Government of 
the province, which operates the Faleconwood Hospital and Provincial Infirmary, 
in addition to making money grants to other similar institutions. 

In the report of the trustees of the Faleonwood Hospital and Provincial Infirm- 
ary for the year ended Dee. 31, 1927, a total of 308 patients was shown as resident 
on this date, compared with a total of 313 at the beginning of the year. During 
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the year, 63 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths totalled 68. 
Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institution amounted to $103,441, 
while revenues from fees and other sources were $11,049. : 

The grants to other provincial institutions were as follows in 1927:—St. 
Vineent’s Orphanage $1,250, P.E.I. Orphanage $1,250, Charlottetown Hospital 
$2,000, P.E.I. Hospital $2,000 and Prince Co. Hospital $2,000. In addition the 
Red Cross Society received a grant of $3,500 and the Free Dispensary $200. 


2.—Nova Scotia. 


The report of the Provincial Health Officer for the year ended Sept. 30, 1926, 
includes the reports of the Department of Public Health and the Deputy Registrar- 
General. Under recent legislation the Provincial Health Officer of the province 
was made Deputy Registrar-General as well, thus bringing the two Departments 
into closer co-operation. 

There has been a marked reduction in the general death rate in recent years, 
while the infant mortality rate has also markedly improved, reaching in the year in 
question the lowest figure on record, 67-5 per 1,000. The province fortunately 
escaped any outbreak of epidemic disease during the year. The number of deaths 
from diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid decreased, although in common with 
neighbouring provinces and States, there was a slight increase in the number of 
deaths from influenza. 

Educational work was carried on through weekly letters to local health officers 
and municipal and town clerks; special publications distributed among the medical 
profession and the newspapers of the province; special articles dealing with various 
health matters for publication in the newspapers; the exhibition of models or other 
public health exhibits, and the distribution of literature at the fall or other fairs and 
special lectures at the normal school or other educational gatherings in various 
portions of the province. 

In connection with the anti-tuberculosis work carried on in the province, the 
examiner reported 1,221 persons examined by him during the year. Among these 
there were found to he 215 positive cases of tuberculosis, of whom 139 were referred 
to the Nova Scotia Sanitorium for treatment. The report emphasized the necessity 
for more adequate provision for the tuberculous poor of the province. 

The Superintendent of Nursing Service reported that 16,969 pupils were ex- 
amined by the county public health nurses under the supervision of the Department, 
while over 24,000 were examined by school nurses under the direction of local educa- 
tional authorities. Since the issue of the preceding report 4,269 pupils had pro- 
cured the treatment suggested to them by the nurse and advised by their family 
physician. 

The laboratory reported a total of 6,983 specimens examined during the year, 
a decrease of 8-8 p.c. from 1925. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The latest available statistics of 
hospitals and benevolent institutions in Nova Scotia, as contained in the Report of 
the Inspector of Humane Institutions for the year ended Sept. 30, 1926, are given 
in Table 3. While in Table 1 of this section the province is shown to maintain 21 
mental hospitals, 15 orphanages and 20 houses of refuge, some of these institutions, 
numbering 25 in all, are classed under two or more of the three types specified. 
The statistics are those of government-inspected institutions only. This applies 
also to tuberculosis sanatoria, of which only one is inspected by provincial officials. 
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3.—Hospitals, etc., in Nova Scotia, 1926. 


Hospitals 
ioe aee a Sanatoria and 
Tihs anciin Maternity for Asylums 
- Private Hospitals. Con- o the 
Hospitals. sumptives, ee Ee 
Number of institutionsys. ae itso ieee 19 il 1 25 
Number of patients (beginning of year)................ 689 46 180 2,145 
A dmissionsiand) Dinthsessrccr eae est serene aterete = 16,713 918 254 770 
‘Total underrer eatin en bese. cst yreaerecinse ccs carers 17,402 964 550 - 
Dischargesyvetes. ess. aac ce teers rie ae levees. 16,656 923 269 706 
Number of patients (end of year)..........-.-..2++-+- : 746 41 175 2,209 
Stafl—DoctorBs seco ceo cee kee aol eels ele is 105 5 4 - 
Nurses: @teic yaciaeia. oagaveetoescnetre snes ov eae 540 34 - - 
Receipts—Government grants............0000--e0 eee $ 68,161 1,360 87,279 - 
Mees. 505; este hae cee we ares oe ae eae te $ 245,328 22,932 139,569 - 
TOLa Lene tance tee cnt areas: $ 520,844 35,789 235,174 - 
Pixpenditures—Salaries acs se aye ease cctsicteisaeieloe $ 162,319 9,254 89,386 - 
Buildings and equipment............. $ 155,591 16,615 41,131 - 
Totaly staat ie se ee cee ares $ 479,488 38,082 235,174 - 


_ .1l Includes other receipts. ? Includes other expenditures. % Figures for staff and finances do not 
include the Victoria General Hospital. 


The number of hospital days afforded to patients in general hospitals during 
the year amounted to 256,916 and to patients in maternity hospitals 13,496. The 
numbers of operations performed in general and maternity hospitals were respect- 
ively 9,038 and 35. The total government grants of $69,521 to general and mater- 
nity hospitals comprised grants of $43,552 by the province and $25,969 by munici- 
palities. 

3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in its activities general 
sanitation, water-supply and drainage, the abatement of communicable disease, 
medical inspection of schools, vital statistics, the provincial pathological and public 
health laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 health sub-districts into 
which the province is divided. 

The Department is administered by the Minister of Health, and is under the 
immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. His staff, which with the Minister 
forms the Bureau of Health, consists of the chief of laboratories, 4 district medical 
health officers, 6 medical inspectors of schools, a director of nursing and a director 
of venereal clinics. 

The Chief Medical Officer, in his 10th annual report, summarizes the chief 
activities of the Department during the year ended Oct. 31, 1927, under the headings 
already given. 

During the year 1926 the births numbered 10,340, the marriages 2,938 and the 
deaths 5,002. The corresponding rates per 1,000 population would be 25-4, 7:2 
and 12-3. The infantile mortality was 105-9 and the maternal mortality 4-7 per 
1,000 living births. The death-rate from all causes fell gradually from 15-6 in 1920 
to 12-3 in 1926. The infantile mortality decreased from 134-9 in 1920 to 105-9 
in 1926. The birth-rate was the second highest in Canada, exceeded only by 
that of Quebec. 

In the school year 1926-27, 59,829 pupils were medically examined and 10,597 
were successfully vaccinated (those entering school for the first time). Of those 
examined, 526 were found unable to pursue their studies with ordinary success 
on account of mental deficiency. Twelve special schools for such deficients have 
already been established. Of the total number examined (59,829), 28,083 were 
reported in normal physical and mental condition. 
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Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Statistics of hospitals and ben- 
evolent institutions as they existed in 1924 appeared at p. 914 of the 1926 edition 
of the Year Book. No later figures are available. 


4.—Quebec. 


The Provincial Bureau of Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, admin- 
isters the Public Health Act. Twenty inspectors are appointed for the 20 public 
health districts, their duties being divided generally between education of the public 
and municipal public health organization. In addition, their services are given in 
case of consultations, public lectures, maintenance of records of municipalities and 
medical and sanitary investigations. In addition to the district officers, the Bureau 
maintains an administrative division, a laboratory division, a division of sanitary 
engineering, a division of venereal diseases and a division of vital statistics. The 
energies of the Bureau are directed mainly toward the prevention of epidemics, more 
particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of infant mortality. To this 
end the Provincial Bureau of Health has already established 21 anti-tuberculosis dispen- 
saries and 70 baby clinics, including those receiving Government grants. During 
the year 1926, in the 21 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries, 21,212 persons applied for 
examination, and 45,127 consultations were given. X-Ray examinations to the 
number of 14,528 were performed, as well as 4,178 sputum examinations. 

The visiting public health nurses paid 40,303 visits in 9,795 families. Copies 
of public health Jiterature numbering 96,000 were also distributed during the year. 

Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 4 summarizes the latest 
statistics on benevolent institutions, compiled from a special report issued on the 
subject by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. In brief explanation of the table, it 
may be said that the 66 hospitals include 4 maternities and 5 créches. In addition, 
28 dispensaries are maintained in these institutions where the principal services are 
those of medicine, surgery and ophthalmology. 

The number of days passed in these institutions by patients during 1926 was 
1,519,228; the accommodation available at the end of the year was 7,428 beds; the 
average cost per patient per day varied from $0.33 to $4.80. 

The 120 refuges and orphanages provided accommodation of 14,891 beds. During 
1926, the total number of days passed in these institutions by needy persons was 
4,392,896. In addition, 85,619 indigent persons were given help during the year. 


4.—Hospitals and Philanthropic Institutions in Quebec, 1926. 


General : 

aad 5 Hospitals Homes 

Maternity, Anti- ; : 
Items. Isolation | tubercular a Or ae 

pp Sanatoria. Insane. Refuges, 
Bria ber-of Tnstibw ONS: ooo ckGosaiiek se tobe citemrecosde oc 66 8 6 120 
Number of patients (beginning of year) 4,292 387 6,724 13,294 
PRAGRIONA ae thath was Cian eh a einai cic nee 66,537 1,243 1,744 10,749 
Discharges, deaths, etc................- Bae 66,081 889 1,464 10,757 
_ Number of patients (end of year) 4,748 741 7,004 13,286 
Bt —WIOCLOLE 5. en ince Ree hao ae Ec dacs 569 298 34 } 4.204 

Nurses and other employees..................- 4,202 1,206 3 
Receipts—Government grants!..............0.0ec0eee $| 1,350,410 235,123 | 1,236,262 434,068 
DO RE Mews Ph otare ocalete «Gussie eietete vacteenia ce dial el $|} 1,744,612 131,704 309, 830 861,721 
ONGOMIGH RS nce Gece ae Meta ie veitt $| 2,438,640 97,193 | 1,600,024 2,159,898 
Ebay ae ache Sa eae ete las teeta teas co olde $| 5,533,662 464,020 | 3,146,116 3,455, 687 
Expenditure—Salaries, etc.............escececceeeces $| 1,038,859 117, 163 483,329 477,530 
Building and equipment............... $| 1,636,396 123,107 519,380 1,157,904 
SITs bee Se ee Ann Se ee ee $| 2,858,407 209,877 2,074,291 1,731,913 
SF bee a tn aM bt EEE oe ae $| 5,533,662 450,147 | 3,077,000 3,367,347 
1 Provincial and municipal. 
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5.—Ontario. : 


The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the Government, 
whe also has charge of the vital statistics of the Province. It includes divisions of 
sanitary engineering, laboratories, preventable diseases, maternal and child hygiene, 
medical and dental inspection of schools, industrial hygiene and public health 
education. 


There are eight district health officers and some 25 public health nurses in the 
field, and the appropriation for the work is upwards of $750,000. 

The local health work is carried on by a board of health and a medical officer of 
health in each of the 900 or more municipalities. Several cities have whole-time 
health officers, and the total local expenditure reaches nearly $1,500,000. 


Provision for the training of medical officers and of public health nurses is made 
by the universities of the province. A new school of hygiene in connection with the 
University of Toronto is in course of erection. The Connaught laboratories, which 
are to be housed in the school of hygiene, afford ample supplies of the various bio- 
logical products used in the prevention and cure of disease. These are supplied at 
low cost to the Government, which in turn distributes them free to the public. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The principal statistics of hospi- 
tals and similar institutions in Ontario are found in the Report on Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, containing data relative to government-aided hospitals, 
orphan asylums and houses of refuge, and in the Report upon the Hospitals for the 
Insane, Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, relating to the provincially-operated institu- 
tions for the care of mental defectives. 


The number of general and maternity hospitals given in Table 5 is exclusive of 
70 private hospitals which are not required to make detailed returns to the inspector 
of prisons and public charities. 


5.—Hospitals in Ontario, year ended Sept. 30, 1926. 


Se SS 


General, : ‘ 
: coder) corals ae Hew its Orphenag 
tems. an efuges, 
Isolation Soe I the 1 etc.2 
Hospitala: ives. nsane. 
ee eee | ea 
Number of institutions. .............eseeee eer enone 128 12 12 Tl - 
Number of patients (beginning of year)..........--.+-- 6, 607 1,465 9,144 5,707 
IAdinniasions. Dinvhs, trent. cscs ceils sists oe sGtel rn -lteie 162,749 1,985 2,299 4,636 
Total number receiving treatment...........-..+--0-: 169,356 3,450 - 10,343 
Discharvesy ClC,. o..eseem ese sacs celles sien meee 162,455 1,942 1,919 4,619 
Number of patients (end of year)..........++-se+eeee- 6,901 1,508 9,524 5,724 — 
SERS EES Dien Ayoon ro oapandonolpeduaaure sod dodagg gon - - 28 - 
INIULSOS MOC secs vernecie ial ore.cievale inisiosegsielaieiers = ese siglele = - 1,491 - 
Receipts—Government grants (provincial and muni- : 
Git )pqdoooe cos conanoagdcec vadbenenDe on $| 1,800,545 873,618 3 162,037 
Weed, Vet casemtenteccs clascitele wets apiece store okena $| 5,280,754 226,984 570, 626 - § 
Totalome tiny meester rete eis: $} 8,187,044 | 1,506,030 614,226 1,627,279 
Expenditure—Salaries, ete............ seer eee renee $ - - | 1,213,261 - 
Buildings and equipment...........-..- $ = - 613,023 - & 
Motaloeee, for Met ae wacimansitomeee ite $| 8,070,039 | 1,278,263 | 2,775,169 1,598,289 — 


1 Year ended Oct. 31, 1925. 2 Exclusive of 31 county houses of refuge. * These institutions are govern- 
ment-owned and hence do not receive the statutory grants made to other hospitals. 4 Includes other — 
receipts. ® Includes other expenditures. © Provincial grant only. 
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In addition to the statistics given above it may be said tat the total number 
of days’ stay in hospitals and sanatoria during the year amounted to 3,003,272, at 
an average cost per patient per day of $3.14. The total nwnber of deaths was 
8,554, a percentage to the total number of patients under treavment (172,806) of 
4-95. The average stay of each patient was 17-4 days, this period, however, being 
considerably less if general hospitals alone are considered. The provincial govern- 
ment grants of $1,132,722 formed 12-2 p.c. of the total expenditure for maintenance. 


With regard to the hospitals for the insane, the average daily population of the 
12 institutions during 1925 was 9,203. Discharges, totalling 1,144, included 401 
recoveries and 535 cases of improved condition. The institution population of 
insane increased, however, from 9,743 in 1923 to 10,207 in 1925, or by 4-8 p.c.. 


6.—Manitoba. 


The various divisions of the Provincial Board of Health include those of public 
health nursing, food inspection, venereal disease prevention, vital statistics, 
recording and prevention of communicable diseases. Under the superintendent 
of provincial public health nurses, a large amount of work is carried on in the fields 
of education, medical school inspection, child welfare, public service nursing, and in 
the distribution of literature. The work of other divisions is more or less of a routine 
nature. 


The principal regulations made by the Board, in its administration of the Public 
Health Act, have relation to:—(1) the occupation of portions of buildings contained 
below street level, (2) the use of common towels in public places, (3) the use of 
common drinking cups, (4) barber shops and hair dressing parlours, (5) the use of 
hydrocyanic acid, (6) the sterilization of wiping rags, etc., and the sale thereof, 
(7) the notification of infectious and contagious diseases, (8) the prevention of 
venereal diseases and the establishment of dispensaries for the treatment thereof, 
(9) slaughter houses, (10) bottling plants, (11) places where food is sold on the 
premises, (12) the sanitation of summer camps and beaches, (13) the sanitary control 
of mining, lumber and other similar camps. 


No more recent information than that published on pp. 921-922 of the 1922-23 
Year Book is available regarding the activities of hospitals and charitable institutions. 


7.—Saskatchewan. 


On March 22, 1923, by an Act to amend the Public Health Act, the Bureau 
of Public Health was made a Department of Public Health, with a Minister and 
Deputy Minister in charge. 


The following acts are administered by the Department:—Public Health Act; 


Vital Statistics Act; Union Hospital Act; An Act to Regulate Public Aid to Hos- 


pitals; Venereal Disease Act, and the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Hospitals Act. 


Six divisions, with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the Depart- 
ment as follows:—the division of administration, under the Deputy Minister, super- 
vises the work of the Department as a whole and formulates general policies regard- 
ing health matters; the division of child welfare and hospital management provides 
maternity grants for needy expectant mothers, holds pre-school examination clinics 
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and gives instructions in home nursing, issues relief and supervises the manage- 
ment of hospitals; the division of communicable disease deals with the control of 
these diseases and distributes sera and vaccines; the division of sanitation supervises 
food, water, milk and ice supplies, sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation 
and union hospital organization; the division of laboratories includes in its work 
bacteriology, pathology, chemical analyses and medico-legal work; the division 
of vital statistics compiles records of births, marriages and deaths, etc. ; the division 
of venereal diseases supervises the free venereal disease dispensaries where free 
examination and treatment is provided. 


In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common with the other 
provinces, there exists a system known as the union hospital scheme, designed to 
furnish hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this 
scheme, two or more municipalities may co-operate in arranging to build, equip 
and maintain a hospital for their residents and provide free treatment, the main- 
tenance charges being taxed on the district as a whole. 


6.—Hospitals, etc., in Saskatchewan, calendar year 1926. 


Se —ssSsSsSsSSSS——a—w_0vm—> 


General S * 
sd Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 
Tiane oy, for for Orphanages 
: Tsolation Consump- the and 
Hospitals. tives. Insane. Refuges. 
Number Oftustramtions satan ae cise ck. - enlerceere a rel aoa 58 2 2 1 
Number of patients beginning of year..........-.-.-.- - - 1,681 79 
Mdmissionss fosters el eaten e earch steer etarege cers - - 532 43 
Dischargessiaa- apeid--atoe <eie o od aq Mabie eas = ae na - - 446 39 
Total PALLONES. se oe ood Hees oie tal otaber sins le ee loin s/exeze testi 42,614 1,624 2,213 122 
Number of patients end of year.........-...+02e00eee - - 1,767 §3 
Stati Dociorsenrs sade see ee aire teases wie here sais icles - - 7 1 
SS INUITSORS CEC. cc felele Mh ere Siac nisicisistefole w/a eins eteie selaiehevet</s 883 83 317 17 
Receipts—Government grant............0+-eeeeeeeee $ 254,090 155,412 - - 
OCR KCECIE ecco aineaie detcese nie eee elec $| 1,697,742 363,250 139,222 19,675 
otal ities. aioe WeSh Sis rsee $| 1,951,832 | 518,662 = - 
Expenditures—Salaries..............seeeeeeeereeeees $ 607,171 167,275 235,316 13,569 
Buildings and equipment?............. $| 1,002,223 271,402 450,929 21,225 
POtalscyon cee eae sie es ecb ere als $| 1,609,394 438,677 686,245 34,794 


1 Includes 11 Red Cross nursing outposts. 2 Capital expenditures are not included in building and equip- 
ment totals. 


8.—Alberta. 


The Department of Public Health in Alberta was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1918, and all Acts having reference in any way to the 
health of the people were placed under its administration. To-day it includes the 
following branches:—preventive medicine; sanitary engineering and sanitation; 
public health nursing; approved municipal and private hospitals; social hygiene; 
vital statistics; institutions—(a) tuberculosis hospital, (b) mental hospitals, (c) train- 
ing school for mental defectives. 


The preventive medicine branch of the department is conducting an intensive 
campaign against infectious diseases, special attention being given to the foreign- 
born people of the province. In co-operation therewith the sanitary engineering 
branch aims to see that provision is made for good housing, good air, good water 
and the safe and quick removal of all deleterious substances. 


B) 
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The nurses in the public health nursing branch hold clinics of various kinds— 
prenatal, infant, pre-school and school—in many parts of the province, main clinics 
being maintained in cities and large towns; rural clinics are sent out from them. 
Public lectures, cinemas and pamphlets are used to arouse public interest. District 
nurses, chosen for their resourcefulness and knowledge of maternal nursing, are 
maintained in remote districts. 


Under the Municipal Hospital Act, on the vote of the people of a district a 
hospital suitable for their needs can be erected, in which patients are received at the 
rate of $1.00 per day. The cost to ratepayers is approximately 3c. per acre. There 
are now 15 such hospitals in Alberta. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities, and 
excellent work is being done in the actual treatment of these diseases as well as in 
the education of the public both by lectures and cinemas. All inmates of public 
institutions are examined and treatment provided for those who need it. 


For statistics of the numbers of hospitals and similar institutions and of the 
hospitals for the insane, see Tables 1 and 2 of this section. 


o 


9.—British Columbia. 


The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Provincial Secretary, ad- 
ministers the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. Its branches 
comprise the following:—sanitation, venereal clinics, laboratories, tuberculosis, 
infectious diseases and public health nursing. The sanitation branch has directed 
numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases 
by touring motorists, and to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. 
The laboratories department, in addition to the analysis of specimens, distributes 
annually various vaccines and antitoxins. The tuberculosis branch has lately 
been augmented by a travelling diagnostician in tuberculosis and the addition of 
a portable X-ray machine. The infectious diseases and public health nursing 
branches are charged respectively with the control of such diseases and with the 
numerous duties included in public health nursing, principally nursing service, 
child welfare, school service and dental clinics. The Board of Health collects and 
publishes annually, in connection with its report, the vital statistics of the province. 

Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 7 contains a summary of 
the more important hospital statistics of the years ended Mar. 31, 1926, for general 
and related hospitals and sanatoria, 1926 for hospitals for the insane and 1927 for 
Tranquille Sanatorium. No data are available at present with respect to refuges 
and orphanages, except those of the provincial industrial school for boys, which had 
on Mar. 31, 1927, a total of 130 inmates, largely made up of boys punished for theft 
and incorrigibilitv. The three mental hospitals showed an average daily popula- 
tion during the year 1925-26 of 1,928, maintained at a net per capita yearly cost 
of $296.02, or a daily cost of $0.81. In contrast with records of hospitals for the 
insane in other provinces, showing a very equal distribution of inmates between 
the two sexes, these institutions in British Columbia showed, on Mar. 31, 1926, a 
population of 1,396 males and 599 females, this disproportion being noticeably 
greater than that existing between the sexes in the total population of the province. 
A further classification, moreover, of inmates according to country of birth, shows 
that 33-7 p.c. were Canadian-born, 34-9 p.c. were British-born, while 31-4 p.c. 
were born elsewhere. The percentage of British-born (other than Canadian-born) 
is unusually large. 
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7.—Hospitals, ete., in British Columbia, March 31, 1926. 


General Sanatoria | Hospitals Homes, 
Items. and for for Orphanages 
Maternity | Consump- the an 

Hospitals. tives}. Insane. Refuges. 
Num ber Of INS tLUUtIONS es cele ete ciel «reve clsleieleare flac hake 69 1 3 = 
Number of patients (beginning of year).............+-- - 232 1,884 - 
ING Waaweicils) en Apaor apo So Deion TD aoe OOP COMO aE Socio oe = 136 475 = 
Dischareess 1. ¢o0-c sees ta bee cna sere nec aes a 145 439 - 
Total number of persons treated..............2.0000+- 59,322 368 2,484 - 
Fotalida ys? treatment...0). «2 .t0cc seen eetteeete as 850, 162 81,422 = - 
Number of patients (end of year)..............-.--6:- - 223 1,995 - 
Stat D OGNOra te atocts. cic vee late Sates a as tA asac sapere tape 53 7 9 = 
INUinses peter ame rssits weoeenertele see marae ieee 2,027 | = = = 
Receipts—Government grants.........--.....0+esees $} 1,219,395 241,803 530,946 = 
BIGGS TOGO  casacdadn whe Se ee Somat otis $| 1,620,478 66,392 105,820 = 
Po tals.. heya ke koee st. tae Riek area $| 2,958,909 308, 195 636,766 = 
Hixpendituve— Salaries’ aor senate y ein. siren eters $| 1,242,47 111,850 267,958 - 
Buildings and equipment..............- $ 389, 093 56,567 137,088 = 
abeyance tnatae, SAMO mer OL NOGe SEOIaEe $| 2,828,235 308,195 676, 766 = 


1 Mar. 31,1927. 2 Includes otherreceipts. % Includes other expenditure. 


II].—OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES. | 
1.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on page 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


2.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 are 
summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 923. 


3.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario. 

A statement regarding Mothers’ Allowances, showing the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the scales of payments and methods of administration, was published 
at pp. 935-6 of the 1925 Year Book; to it the reader is referred. 


- 


XII.—ADMINISTRATION. 


I.—PUBLIC LANDS. 
1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated (a) in the Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of 20 miles on 
either side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the Domin- 
ion Railway Belt of British Columbia, and (c) in a block in northern British Col- 
umbia, containing 3,500,000 acres, known as the “Peace River block.” Every 
person who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 
18 years and is a British subject, or declares his intention to become a British subject, 
is entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in townships 
of 36 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into quarter-sections 
of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as a homestead 
on payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions of residence 
and cultivation. To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must have resided 
upon his homestead for at least 6 months in each of 3 years, must have erected a 
habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of his holding broken, 
of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reasonable proportion of the cultivation 
should be performed in each of the 38 years. A reduction may be made in the area 
of breaking where the land is difficult to cultivate on account of scrub or stone. 
Provision is made on certain conditions for residence in the vicinity, in which case 
the area of cultivation must be increased. 


Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, except by actual residents in the vicinity of the land applied for, 
but such lands may be secured under grazing lease. 


Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
—According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, a total of 
129,597,267 acres; equal to 5,625 townships or 202,496 square miles, has been 
disposed of. The total number of acres within the surveyed area at Jan. 1, 1928, 
was 203,639,144, of which 23,167,000 were available for homestead entry. Table 1 
shows the distribution of the surveyed area for each of the three Prairie Provinces 
as at Jan. 1, 1928. In addition to the surveyed area, there are large tracts of land 
in the northern part of these provinces, which have as yet been only very little 
explored. The total area of this unsurveyed tract is 282,003,727 acres, of which 
22,395,123 acres are water-covered. 


Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands available for entry, 
and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior. Some of these are as follows:—Land Maps of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Southern and Northern Alberta, respectively; small Land Map 
of the Prairie Provinces; Cereal Map of Alberta; Manitoba, its Development and 
Opportunities; Agricultural Loans; the Peace River District of Alberta; Descrip- 
tion of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province of Saskatchewan, etc. Similar 
reports have been issued with regard to other parts of Canada such as:—Natural 
Resources of Nova Scotia; Natural Resources of Quebec; the Province of New 
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Brunswick; and Central British Columbia. With the object of assisting in the 
settlement and development of the idle lands in Canada, this Service also publishes 
lists of unoccupied lands in the Prairie and Maritime Provinces, giving a short 
description of the properties, the prices and terms of sale or lease and the owners’ 
names and addresses, thus giving prospective landseekers an opportunity of selecting 
lands suitable to their means and requirements, and affording them an easy means 
of getting into direct touch with the owners thereof. 


1.—Disposition of the Surveyed Areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Jan. 1, 1928. 


: Saskat- 
Items. Manitoba. Sheet Alberta. Total. 
acres. acres. acres. acres, 


Area under Homestead (including Military Home- 
steads) 


8,311,400] 29,003,400} 19,066,900} 56,381,700 
Area under Pre-emptions, Purchased Homesteads, 
Sales, Half-breed Scrip, Bounty Grants, Special 
Grants, Swamp lands transferred to Province of 
Manitoba, ete 


Area granted to Railway Companies.................. 


5,241,200] 6,727,800} 3,491,100} 15,460,100 
3,566,997} 15,177,063] 13,038,595} 31,782,655 
1,273,500} 3,351,000} 2,402,300) 7,026,800 


Area granted to Hudson’s Bay Company.............. 


Area of School Land Endowment (one-eighteenth of 
ALC SULVEYCE TW SOCLIONS) soe. occ ase naick aelcuadecten 


1,637,800} 3,944,400} 3,760,500) 9,342,700 
89,762 57,600 39,400 186, 762 

= 77,000 989,800} 1,066,800 
1,453,500 607,300} 2,131,100; 4,191,900 
62,400] 3,232,200} 2,953,100) 6,247,700 
2,488,500} 6,239,000} 17,072,100) 25,799,600 


Area sold subject to reclamation by drainage 


Area sold under irrigation system..................-.. 


Area under Timber Berths (leased) 
Area under Grazing Leases 


Area of Forest Reserves and Parks................... 


Area reserved for Forestry, Park and Pulpwood pur- 
poses (inside surveyed tract) 


Area of road allowances 977, 244 1,468, 743 1, 288, 882 3, 724, 869 


529, 087 84,132 121,221 734, 440 
484,517| 1,166,114 1,406, 291 3,056, 922 
89, 006 404,549 329,964 823,519 
4,260,220} 1,904,009] 2,296,448] 8,460,677 
4,218,000} 3,532,000] 15,417,000] 23,167,000 


37,136,133] 78,613.31] 87,889,791) 203,639,144 


Area of Indian Reserves surrendered 
Area of water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)... 
Area undisposed of (surveyed) 


Homestead Entries.—Table 2 gives the number of homestead entries and 
cancellations in the fiscal years from 1874 to 1927, providing a record of the growth 
of settlement in the Prairie Provinces. From 7,426 in 1900 the number of entries 
rose rapidly to 41,869 in 1906, declined to 21,647 in 1907, and rose again to more 
than twice that number in 1911. The largest number of “net”? entries was made 
in 1906, when new entries exceeded cancellations by over 30,000. The record 


number of 44,479 entries in 1911 was offset by 22,122 cancellations, leaving “‘net’’ 
entries of 22,357. 


The number of grants made to soldiers from 1919 to 1927 was 1,643, 5,981, 
2,892, 1,655, 1,212, 710, 584, 576 and 468 respectively. Entries by soldiers cancelled 
in the years 1919 to 1923 were included with those given in Table 2. Such can- 
cellations in 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 numbered 630, 615, 510 and 574 respectively. 


2,453,000} 1,637,000} 2,085,000} 6,175,000 
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2.—Number of Homestead Entries and Number of Homestead Cancellations from 
1874 to Mar. 31, 1927. 


Norg.—From 1874 to 1894 the departmental years ended Oct. 31; from 1895 to 1899, Dec. 31; from 
1900 to 1906, June 30; from 1907, Mar. 31. 


ee eee 
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Homesteads. Homesteads. Homesteads. 
Years. Number | Number Years. Number | Num ber Years. Number | Number 
of can- of can- of can- 
Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. 

FGOK ip kine - 1,376 889 || 1892....... 4,840 1322) |) 1910s .ee 41,568 16,832 
DSi Diaceaice ssh. - 499 303 |} 1893....... 4,067 $99) 1011. o:..22 44,479 22,122 
TRBOscoite rade. 347 153 || 1894....... 3,209 648 | 1912....... 39,151 18,486 
Cy seein ss 845 457 || 1895....... 2,394 683 || 1913....... 33, 699 17,101 
IR7 8 checcae gots: 1,788 1,377 || 1896....... 1,857 301 || 1914....... 31,829 15, 854 
BBY OE eae an..0 4,068 2,045 || 1897....... 2,384 1,090 || 1915....... 24,088 12,351 
ES8OS tse ks 2,074 679 || 1898....... 4,848 1,546 || 1916....... 17,030 10,070 
BSS Do ti iss 2,753 937 || 1899....... 6, 689 1,746 || 1917....... 11,199 9,570 
PBR re wiyes teres: 7,483 3,485 || 1900....... 7,426 1,096 | 1918....... 8,319 6,314 
YE apes Raat e 6, 063 17818. 190L Sacer a. 8,167 1,682 || 1919....... 4,227 4,115 
TBR teeta sites 3,753 1,330 || 1902....... 14, 633 3,296 || 1920 ...... 6, 732 7,891 
TU Ae CAGE 1,858 597 || 1903....... 31,383 5,208 || 1921....... 5,389 7,336 
eee SA 2,657 812 || 1904....... 26,073 8,702 || 1922....... 7,349 7,806 
BBD ticle ctuncteistars ts 2,036 459 || 1905....... 30,819 11,296 || 1928....... 5,343 7,061, 
SBS ioc Se 63s 2,655 668 || 1906....... 41,869 11,637 || 1924....... 3,843 4,187 
RAB OS tee hi. 5 4,416 639 || 1907....... 21,647 145110) 1925.22. .6 3, 653 4,171 
DBO fi. n,0% aloe a 2,955 794 1) 1908....... 30,424 15,668 || 1926....... 4, 685 3,400 
SON co jecae ceo" 3,523 934 || 1909....... 39,081 14, 677 | M927 alatetersts 5,760 5,809 


Table 3 is a statement of the homestead entries on Dominion lands for the years 
1918 to 1927. Statistics of the origin of those making homestead entries in the 
fiscal years ended 1922 to 1927 are given in Table 4, and financial statistics of receipts 
from Dominion lands in Table 5. 


The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council as from Mar. 20, 1918, confirmed by c. 19 of the 
Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 


3.—Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, fiscal years 1918-1927. 


Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


etcom erat etek Tae Notd| oNouala Nos lc Nol | NS. Nos balves 


Manitoba........ 1,593 813] 1,232 725) = 1,488 879 - 632 464 616 797 
Saskatchewan.... 2,741 1,191 1,918 1,670} 2,733) 2,104) 1,699) 1,804) 2,363) 2,702 
mulberta... 2.2: 3,808] 2,169} 3,448] 2,874) 2,928) 2,207; 1,347} 1,192} 1,556] 2,145 
British Columbia 177 54 134 120 200 153 165 193 150 116 


Potal o.k.s: 8,319} 4,227) 6,732) 5,389) 7,349) 5,343) 3,843) 3,653) 4,685) 5,760 
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4.—Homestead Entries made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1927. 
eo ooo Ee 
Nationalities. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
No No No. No No No 
Canadians from Ontario...........0.0ces erence ee ees 786 589 | , 453 377 424 491 
“ Quebet. 5 ccace « «ote laatdege nto cia 318 198 136 127 160 230 
« INGy 2 SCOTIA Lp acne aearesisls «le efoto ear 83 71 43 43 31 59 
ss New. Brunswick: a... cs swewss tence 54 38 26 17 37 32 
fs Prince Edward Island.............-- 47 31 14 38 13 27 
S Mini COA. eee ae Seis ole cles stecettieren et: 398 299 304 263 341 408 
ss Sagkatchewallscasce< na + 0 cleile cise svi 201 187 146 138 229 333 
w Alber taciccch eae se dee eo givteiete Miotaiars 220 193 115 92 117 217 
Us British Colum bisaes sec cite esl 55 40 40 29 29. 32 
Persons who had previous entry.......+-+-seeeeeeeee 946 844 590 636 696 806 
Ne wiouncdlanders:,. 9c o. cetera inet stciderleiis ere iaisiela 4 6 3 3 1 - 
Canadians returned from the United States.......... 3 be: - - - - 
PNT BLE  ooe MOO Boone He DOG Pp SDORTO OI OG TCOOUNS 1,505 1,019 639 627 842 874 
English.... 762 575 415 321 388 477 
Scotch....... no 229 133 104 113 113 126 
Pishieh oes. Seke Seas 92 70 34 45 52 59 
PONG sen eeeaeaecleic as 63 21 23 12 18 18 
Belsians este eo soe ree 37 24 9 il 18 29 
Swiss steers boner ear esas oan 17 18 12 20 18 AY, 
AGAVE Tie ene Bei HEC eO CTR ECO itis cob 2B0 OO 22 10 5 10 20 15 
Rumanians ate 48 11 14 12 40 45 
Siprianiaens = fees vse scietoiorsie.w aie 'eleiere nes erento = <chncensiats o 2 3 - 1 3 1 
(CPGETAATIS oO seco otal cree ene he ois sieie stalactites seats ore! Pw Ietet= 40 33 29 41 72 60 
Austro-Hunvarians........--s8ere-0 saemerie sas meyer 712 420 303 267 359 479 
VGtlanderseennir oa tee heli arelelo IR orevetei sole mafel= atareio 23 16 15 10 13 24 
Danes ccc oats saved a pie ata etare ele toed sip alate Ayer ansred s,s 44 33 20 30 37 53 
Veolandors acne ee Saar sre eee naiele ie ato eistaiaelne nate 19 15 8 18 12 5 
Soredos: : Fe ais toe ence ee Ree iL eee il ei elenes 173 107 93 80 93 99 
IN OF WOSIANS 2a she ctew ec ote Sree brs lela rotn ois, ats o pn/azaras steseieinl 159 113 67 82 92 147 
a RET es) ie eee) An COR Saco derek Joo Der aicrc 168 96 86 133 192 241 
Jip iri: ea ces die eS Be aise ery Coates 40 30 26 15 36 35 
COU Are ete See iO An inanne an SeranouIt Soomasens tor 2 1 ~ - - 2 
[Shi chen pawns Sa 0 Ue SUREa IE Onor Qhoer oodeucanond ac - - - - 74 123 
IMustralians 25a. fe. chan bsp bic tac ister mrebsauetel- eer 2 it 1 - - 
INT Ard ehiolemcn. aor er ne Spree aoboaGwnomne Koage a 3 2 1 - 1 - 
Grecks -e see ee cca en oot saat aera: 3 2 2 3} 14 - 
EES NIS erste nerc (Pe ocak et tee: arable eketc le ete cictete ne eteverptenl4 - 1 - 1 - 1 
Roles. ee Wits, setae ering atten 65 78 52 31 75 148 
Bulgarians yn oes calorie Geta ee ne Sis ees eine sine ol - - - 2 5 1 
Tat OSS AWS blo am Ciale oo leus ele sas om Ue seo te batatoaw soins - - - - 5 12 
Soudh Americans. ccc ec rete cect seme ere tae esi 2 2 - 2 - 
Grochoslovakianstene sae tees oie eie serie einai - ~ - - 7 25 
1 7 6 = 3 = 
1 a = = = = 
= 1 6 _ - = 
= = = 5 3 a 
7,349 5,343 3,843 3,653 4,685 5,760 
5.—Receipts from Patents and Homestead Entries in the fiscal years 1921-1927. 
Sources of Receipts. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Homestead fees.......-....: 53, 880 73,540 53,460 38, 640; 36,500 46,900 57,700 
Gashisales--s-a-ceeseceralubred ls 761,850 414,279 404, 952 410, 222 467,601 544,874 
Serip’salos: caceses acter eres = - 909 160 612 - - 
HM DeTL Guess ccc) we sera: ae 705,314 683, 491 825,465 847,773 981,400] 1,098,692} 1,190,975 
Hay permits, mining, stone : 
quarries, etc., cash......... 1,234,558) 1,071,396 823, 183 723,763 639, 749 793,358) 1,084,695 3 
All other receipts............- 371,152 328, 253 314,480 338,559 425,384 473, 646 540,310 q 
Gross: TEVENUC. < oce ces ence te e- 4,086,076) 2,918,530) 2,431,767) 2,353,847 2,493,867} 2,880,197) 3,418,554 
RCN GSS eee aac ean one dene 180, 751 119,080 83, 152 71,933 102,881 76,684 91,280 ; 
Netrevenue............-.-.--| 3,955,325] 2,799,450) 2,348,615 2,281,864] 2,390,986) 2,803,513 3,327,273 
Total revenue, 1872 to date. .|71, 411, 516/74, 210, 966 76,559, 581|78, 841, 445/81, 232, 431 84, 035, 944/87,363,218 
Letters patent for Dominion : 
lands tees: $e orci OTIS No. 17,947 13,116 6,973 Oro ld 4,304 5,484 5,543 
Homestead entries....... es 5,389 7,349 5,343 3,843 3, 653 4,685 5,760. - 
+ 
% 
2 
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Railway Lands.—In the early stages of the settlement of the Northwest, 
large grants of wild lands were made to the railway companies as subsidies (see 
Table 12 of the Transportation section for details), while the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
under the contract by which the Northwest Territories passed to the Dominion, 
retained one-twentieth of the lands of the fertile belt. Statistics have been compiled 
of the sales of land by these companies and the prices at which lands were sold 
in the fiscal years since 1893, the figures given in Table 6 throwing considerable 
light on the ups and downs in the settlement of the West. The maximum acreage 
sold was in 1903, and the maximum amount was received in 1918. It is noteworthy 
that the sales reached a low point for recent years in 1923, and in 1927 were more 
than five times those for 1923. Details of sales by the different. companies are given 
for the three latest fiscal years in Table 7. Their total sales since 1893 were 26,855,- 
983 acres and the total amount received $249,387,007, or an average of $9-29 per 
acre. 


6.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants and by the 
: Hudson’s Bay Company, fiscal years 1893-1927. 


Total sales. Average Total sales. Average 

Years. ———_————————————__| price per Years. ———_—————_———__| price per 
Acres. Amount. acre. Acres. Amount. acre. 
$ $ $ $ 
PSS ii os) oo 32 120,211 352, 847 2-93 LOUIS slestetee 1,406,651} 19,122,937 13-59 
BS0S ccna voles 68, 668 207,856 3:02 IO Ws AR Sere 1,329,390] 18,224,419 13-70 
TOQGS EE dorm 114,713 222,489 1-94 HOTS ots Seta 707,149 9,867, 155 13-95 
PEO Otc eA 108,016 361,338 3°34 WORE. setts oe 501,575 7,398,191 14-75 
BIRO ee te de. 222,225 719,016 3°23 WOU e eR eas 192,801 3,279,031 17-01 
LST ie ae tee 448, 623 1,431,774 3:18 RONG ue eon: 354, 886 5,435,949 15-32 
PRUU en. rae 462,494 1,520,792 3-28 TOUT eve eaters 755,154} 12,357,377 16-35 
1900 F535 532 648,379 2,125,146 3:27 TOTS ee erase 1,116,237) 20,887,600 18-71 
1) Ss 621,027 2,088, 269 3°36 919; mas 1,038,657] 18,148,736 17-47 
UD, Sea 2,201,795 7,746,958 3°56 A920 Reese 1,026,157} 19,188,225 18-69 
DOSS ehotess,e ctor 4,229,011] 14,651,757 3-46 1921S ait s 553,630} 10,860,756 19-61 
CMTE ee ate al 1, 267,187 5,564, 240 4-39 1 een eens 155, 239 2,633,572 16-96 
TO05 ss sve 990, 005 5,046,572 5-09 1928 i eticies 123,303 1,864,364 15-12 
NOG ss «55-210 « oi 1, 642, 684 9,871,241 6-01 ODA eoerere eve 159, 795 2,460,057 15-39 
BOOTIE Wotan tS 1,237,759 7,697,930 6:02 TOQQ5E2 jateme = 247,405 8, 700,938 14°95 
1 ee ee 346, 693 3,052,461 8:80 ORGS. Ae rectory 457,822 5,594, 216 13-01 
ae ane ee 109,373 2,211,885 11-08 TOQ7S3. Satu 666,479 8, 295, 685 12-45 
OND ck gy ve 3G 1,184,790] 15,835,228 13°36 


iNine months to Mar. 31. 


7.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants, and by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the fiscal years 1925-1927. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Companies. SS (a || SS 
Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount. 
$ R $ $ 

mudson's Bay Comt.s A. kb. 84,758] 1,117,618 184,595) 2,276,129 282,670) 3,414,539 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 91,295} 1,602,524 168,988! 2,263,919] 249,497] 2,979,958 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 

PPIWAY: CaO di aartS, ten. Ade! . Societe. 78 1,701 13,890 3, 723 31,043 3,695 27,043 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 

wan Railroad and Steamboat Co...... 1,925 28,571 7,623} 115,603 9,985) 142,968 

Calgary and Edmonton Railway Co.... 8,499 132,504 10,145 93, 642 8, 658 96,799 

Canadian Northern Railway Co......... 56,981 770, 680 79,088) 1,127,973 107,511) 1,586,850 

Great Northern Central Railway Co.... 2,246 35,151 3,660 45,907 4,463 47,531 


Ot ee 247,405) 3,700,938}  457,822| 5,954,216) 666,479) 8,295,685 
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2.—Provincial Public Lands.' 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, the 4 


public lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island all the land is settled. 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there are no free grants of land; but, under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Lands and Forests Act of the Legislature (c. 4, Acts 1926), 
Crown lands, not exceeding in each case 150 acres, may be granted for agricultural 
or grazing purposes to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, at the price of $1 
per acre, in addition to the expenses of survey. Every such holder must build a 
house within 2 years from the date of the grant, and if he has resided on the land 
for 3 successive years and cultivated at least 10 acres shall be entitled to a grant 
of the land. Leases and grants of Crown lands may also be obtained upon condi- 
tions prescribed. The total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is approximately 
1,400,000 acres. 

New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,863,000 acres. Of 
this the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from forest industries. Practically all the Crown timber 
lands are held by license for the cutting of timber, most of these licenses expiring 
in 1933, subject to a renewal for an additional 10 years; or pulp or paper licenses 
may be issued for a term of up to 50 years where the licensees undertake to erect or 
enlarge pulp or paper mills within a specified period. While it may safely be said 
that the bulk of the Crown lands are better suited to lumbering than agriculture, 
yet there are still some Crown lands well suited to mixed farming, 
which may be taken up by prospective settlers. The maximum allowed to any one 
settler is 100 acres and he is required to reside on the land and cultivate 10 acres 
of the same for 3 years before obtaining a grant. For some of the best lands there is 
a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to the settlement duties already referred to. 
The Provincial Government controls hunting and fishing within the province. 
Fishing in tidal waters is, however, under the control of the Dominion Government. 


Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June — 
30, 1925, was 8,320,247 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1926, 11,635 acres — 
were surveyed; 100,360 acres reverted to the Crown; 179,292 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at — 


June 30, 1925, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1926, 8,252,950 acres. 


ahr eh) 


Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement upon prescribed — 


conditions at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of Colonization, 


Mines and Fisheries. 

Ontario.—In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River, and in the counties of Haliburton, Peter- 


borough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and Renfrew. In Northern — 


& 


Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west of the Ottawa and _ 


French rivers, the townships open for sale are subdivided into lots of 320’ acres 
or sections of 640 acres, and a half-lot or quarter-section of 160 acres is allowed 


1%or copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands "application 
should be made as follows:—Nova Scotia, to the Secretary for Industries and Immigration, Halifax; New 
Brunswick, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto; 
British Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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to each applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one-fourth cash and 
the balance in 3 annual instalments, with interest at 6 p.c. The applicant must 
be male (or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 18 years of age. The 
conditions of purchase require actual occupation by the purchaser, the erection 
of a house, the clearance and cultivation of at least 10 p.c. of the area, and 3 years’ 
residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a half lot of 160 
acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties to be performed before issue 
of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. In the Districts of 
Cochrane and Timiskaming a unit of 80 acres, more or less, is the limit to which 
one individual is entitled; the residence duties are the same as in other parts of the 
province, but the area to be cleared and put under cultivation amounts to 15 acres. 
After a purchaser has 50 acres cleared and under cultivation on his lot he may pur- 
chase an adjacent 80 acres upon which he is required to clear at least 30 acres before 
the issue of patent, but on this second parcel no buildings or residence are required. 


Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Algoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in lots of 320 acres. In the 
Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the grant 
of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families may 
secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. The 
settlement duties are as follows:—(a) at least 15 acres to be cleared and brought 
under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared and cultivated annually; 
(b) a habitable house to be built, at least 16 by 20 feet in size; (c) actual and con- 
tinuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 years after location, and 
thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals and all timber other 
than pine are covered by the patent. 


Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free 
(except in the districts of Cochrane and Timiskaming, where only 80 acres are al- 
lowed), in any township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the perform- 
ance of settlement duties. 


Ranching lands may be obtained on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
areas, the valley of the: Trent river, lying between lake Ontario and Georgian bay, 
affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The maximum annual 
rental is 5 cents an acre, on easy stocking conditions. Leases may be issued on 
condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number of head of 
stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 


Ontario includes 234,000,000 acres of land, of which only 14,500,000 acres are 
under cultivation. More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await 
the plough. Ontario is 33 times as large as the British Isles, 14 times as large as 
Texas, and almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west its 
borders are 1,000 miles apart, and from north to south 1,075 miles. Recent exten- 

sive colonization road building has made accessible vast tracts of untilled farm 
land and virgin forests in Northern Ontario. 


Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts, the 
maximum amount of any loan being $500, with interest at 6 p.c. per annum, upon 
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such terms and conditions as the Loan Commissioner may approve. The Govern- 


ment is anxious that all bona fide settlers shall take full advantage of this opportunity 


to secure any needed loan, and full information respecting it may be secured on 
application to the various crown lands agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan 
Commissioner, Toronto. 

Sites for summer cottages may be acquired by lease under reasonable terms 
and conditions in Algonquin and Rondeau Provincial Parks, and by purchase in 
certain other sections of the province. Islands in Timagami are leased without 
building conditions, but islands elsewhere are sold in 5-acre parcels, subject in each 
case to the erection within 18 months of a building to the value of $500. The 
minimum price of mainland is $10 per acre and of islands $20 per acre.* 

Manitoba.—The Provincial Government of Manitoba has control of 263,500 
acres of unsold lands. Part of these consist of areas transferred by the Dominion 
Government many years ago as “swamp lands’, practically all of which has now 
been reclaimed, and the remainder are selected railway lands from the grant of the 
former Manitoba and Northwestern Railway Company. 

As most of these lands are located in some of the best farming districts of 
Manitoba and well within the southern half of the province, they present a particu- 
larly attractive proposition to intending actual settlers. Railway shipping facilities 


are excellent, while graded roads are, generally speaking, close at hand and schools — 


are within easy reach. 


Intending settlers and others are afforded the choice of selecting from this 
unsold area lands suitable for grain growing, mixed farming or stock-raising, and for 
the purpose of placing them within easy reach of all, very reasonable prices have 
been placed upon them. The Province also possesses marsh lands that are particu- 
larly well adapted to muskrat farming, an industry that is now becoming very 
firmly established in Manitoba by reason of the very favourable climatic conditions 
and the abundant supply of the various roots and grasses upon which the muskrat 
thrives. The terms of sale are one-twentieth of the purchase price in cash, the 
balance being payable in 15 equal annual payments with interest at the rate of 6 p.c. 
per annum.? 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant — 


lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 


who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband — 


or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, a bachelor over 


18 years of age, or any alien on making a declaration of his intention to become 


a British subject, may pre-empt free 160 acres of unoccupied and unreserved sur- 
veyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 


ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are im- A 


posed, and land can only be pre-empted for agricultural purposes. After occupation 


for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per acre, including clearing — 


and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may obtain certificate of improve- 
ment and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant has previously homesteaded. 
in another province does not preclude him from pre-empting in British Columbia. 
Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 


1Vurther particulars may be obtained on application to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament. 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 

7 2#or further particulars apply to the Deputy Provincial Lands Commissioner, Parliament Buildings, 

innipeg. ‘ 
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Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 

Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The minimum 
price of first class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands 
$2.50 per acre. The purchaser of surveyed land is charged an additional 50c. an 
acre for the survey; in the case of unsurveyed lands the applicant must have the 
area he applies for surveyed at his own cost. 

Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years; for any industrial or other 
special purpose, with approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for not 
over 99 years. 

The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National and Pacific Great Eastern railways. Lands 
within these areas are sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon 
development, prices being usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment 
being required and the balance spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. 
Returned British Columbia soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase 
price. _The Board has power to enforce orders on those owning land within an area 
to improve it, and to levy a penalty tax for failure, also power to procure compulsory 
sale of undeveloped land. To establish settlers, loans of from $250 to $10,000 
are made by the Board for development purposes, not exceeding 60 p.c. of the im- 
proved value of the land offered as security. 

Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, and 
advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest Branch, 
Department of Lands. Information regarding water-rights for power, irrigation, 
etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Department of 
Lands. 

The area of land administered by the province is 211,336,560 acres, of which 
182,596,293 acres are vacant and unreserved; 8,570,391 acres are included in Indian, 
park, game, forest and other reserves, and 6,806,787 acres in timber, pulp, coal, 
grazing and other leases or licenses. The total area of surveys at Dec. 31, 1925, was 
33,087,844 acres, including 22,851,700 acres of land surveys, 9,071,364 acres of 
timber, 667,729 acres of coal lands and 497,051 acres of mineral claims. The area 
included in cities is 56,390 acres, in district municipalities 888,876 acres, and in 
village municipalities 2,735 acres. 

The land area of the province is 226,186,240 acres, of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. per acre. The area 
suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,618,000 acres. On Vancouver island an 
area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry. land grant, 
embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications for lands in this 
area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 
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II1.—NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 
68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
trained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent overseas 
for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force about 418,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men? 


Organization—Prior to 1922, three Departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.:—the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 


During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
Minister of National Defence. ‘To advise the Minister, there has been constituted, 
by Order in Council, a Defence Council, consisting of :— a president (the Minister), 
a vice-president (the Deputy Minister), and the following members:—the Chief of 
the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, together with the Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as associate 
members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


‘1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery —The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ‘“B’’ and ‘‘C’”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2,4 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers —Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 

Signals.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks —The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the amending Act 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,600. 


Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School.—This is the only 
school which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations 
of the Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 


1For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :— 


384 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
63 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
12 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
19 Signal Companies. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
12 Companies of Cyclists. 
38 Companies of Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
122 Battalions of Infantry. 
12 Divisional Trains, Canadian Army Service Corps. 
60 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments and 1 mobile Veterinary Section of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
13 Detachments of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 10,658 officers and 
116,116 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 


8.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1927. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Arms of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
epee HCL! CHONOPAL 118 tsec ajccteinnsa' oa /em anctlete oss eis ieee eeeie 47 - - - 
Cavalry and Mounted Rifles 424 305 12,411 7,728 
BRO SM NEEL EY Ys... Seats see oo sino bunt tloemitacice died A 414 227 9,160 6,532 
rr VAT NOM Vey» acces een ctiesse akc ss : 49 22 1,549 984 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-air craft Sections. 238 9 1,426 45 
IRIEL TO NA AEA apcisicrais Soci coe nel ase diss 264 28 3,421 812 
MIR EP Pe AEE © fe kos ayes asta Sub a ass SORE RSE AOR 145 - 4,533 1,615 
SRREEOOIMDANIOSL© . Soi isiskia cee cee eclo bows eee - - 1,416 24 
OED eS ee ee ike) toe AoC ee eae 834 32 73,226 84 
MEER OEA, UT aININE COLPSs afc) ais Sensis cel ere die ans emda doe - - 4,059 - 
Log LED a Era 265 0 as ee air gr Ae ae - - 6,502 744 
SERIES OL VECOI COLDS 5 5 a <cbt) fh lastiw see eas aetaheiala ay wl 268 60 1,245 286 
MR AUANTS So 0) cited hcocn lace thee ah Saeawae ei, 889 - 7,826 696 
ER OUAN Aer haa ee ae eae eee ts 3,572 683 126,774 19,050 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 


Militia mentioned above, comprise:— 


The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
A reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental and Corps Depots. 


The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service 
in the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. 

On completion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically 
to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 

Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a comman- 
der assisted by a district staff. 

Militia Appropriations.—The Militia Appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1923-28, are shown in Table 9. 
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9.—Money voted by Partiament for the Militia, fiscal] years ended Mar. 31, 1923-28. 


SE eee 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
IAC UAIMISErAtlOM ss «ee sil cis 342,000 327,000 301,000 301,000 301,000 317,000 
@adet Services ween 350,000 450,000 400,000 400,000 400, 000 500,000 
Contingencies...........-+-- 55,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 40, 000 
Engineer Services and Works 531,000 544,210 500,000 566,000 566,000 803 , 900 
General Stores.....-...:-.+- 493,500 491,600 390,000 390,000 390, 000 607,799 
Manufacturing Establish- 

Mentsmeen ee eee 442,900 457,890 420,000 420,000 420,000 472,395 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

ELD eho ee oe eet Oe 1,770,000 | 1,883,000 | 1,610,000 | 1,710,000 1,660,000 2,084,300 
Permanent Force.........-- 5,500,000 | 5,290,000 | 4,800,000 | 4,800,000 4,800,000 4,800,000 | 
Royal Military College..... 369,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 365,000 
Topographic Survey.......- 45,000 45,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 40,000 — 
Transport and Freight...... 200,000 185,000 160,000 160,000 160,000 165,000 

Motal woecccsne se 10,098,400 | 10,068,700 | 9,011,000 | 9,177,000 9,127,000 | 10,195,394 — 
Civil Government.........- 620, 737 764, 6811 744,555 726,7011 753,889 1 753,9661 — 


Grand Total...| 10,719,137 | 10,833,381 | 9,755,555 | 9,903,701 9,880,889 | 10,949,360 — 


en SS SS SS eee 


1Department of National Defence. 


2.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the Year 
Book of 1910, pp. XXVI-XxXIx. 


a 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department ol 
National Defence, in 1922. 


The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of :— i 

1. Headquarters at Ottawa (permanent) ; 

2. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent); 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent); 

4. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 

Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy is composed of 74 officers 
and 423 ratings. A large majority of the men of the R.C.N. are serving under | 
7-years’ engagements. A small proportion consist of specialist gunnery, torpedo, 
and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, and a small proportion are 
ex-Royal Navy petty officers and men serving under special service engagements 
of from 2 to 5 years. 


A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers, 
etc., and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy, to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, etc., 
duties. Courses for selected men’ in the gunnery, torpedo and mechanical training 
schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Champlain (destroyer—in commission); 
M.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission); 
M.C.S. Thiepval (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission); 
.M.C:S. festubert (minesweeper—in commission) ; 
M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission); 
Submarines C.H. 14 and 15 (in reserve). 
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Naval training establishments, comprising naval barracks, gunnery drill shed, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc., and parade 
ground, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work 
shops, etc., for refitting and supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also 
maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 

Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Lunenburg, Charlotte- 
town, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Victoria and Vancouver. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service afloat up to a 
maximum of 6 months during each period of enrolment. The period of enrolment 
in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is 5 years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as follows: 
Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half company) ; 
Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company); Toronto 
(company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon (half com- 
pany); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary (half company) ; 
Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 

Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by two or more commissioned officers of the force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and other naval subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of not less than one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual 
practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the com- 
pany. Officers and men also attend from 2 to 3 weeks’ naval training annually at 
the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of 4 months’ voluntary service during the period of enrol- 
ment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of gaining 
extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of enrolment 
in the R.C.N.V.R. is 3 years. 


3.—Air Services. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are 
now administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 

The Air Services have three functions:— 

(1) The air defence of the country. 
(2) The conduct of flying operations for the Civil Services of the Govern- 
ment. 
(3) The control of civil aviation. 
48773 —624 
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On July 1, 1927, these Services, which up to that date had all been administered 
by the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, under the Chief of Staff, were re- 
organized and divided into two divisions, as follows:— 


(a) Military. 


Royal Canadian Air Force.—The Royal Canadian Air Force, under the 
Chief of the General Staff, administers and controls all military air operations. 
The functions of the Royal Canadian Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To develop and maintain air power in Canada. 

(b) To provide adequate training facilities for all Government Air Services. 


(c) To provide a nucleus air force around which service units can be formed | 


in the event of war. 

(d) To build up a reserve of pilots and mechanics. 

The principal station of the Royal Canadian Air Force is at Camp Borden, 
Ontario, with other units at Vancouver and Ottawa. 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides training for officers and airmen 
of the Permanent and Non-Permanent Royal Canadian Air Force, and also summer 
training for provisional pilot officers. Training is also provided and trained per- 
sonnel supplied to the Civil Division of the Air Services. The training covers 
flying and ground subjects, co-operation with military services, and such other 
courses of instruction as may be necessary. 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, provides a seaplane training base for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as the R.C.A.F. Station at Camp Borden only provides 
training on land machines. 

The strength of the Permanent Royal Canadian Air Force as at Dec. 31, 1927, 
was 79 officers and 451 other ranks. 


(b) Civil. 


0 Cone pega iintin eee Bee 


To meet the growing needs of civil aviation, the following three branches were — 


organized, under the Deputy Minister :— 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch is charged with the carry- 
ing out of all air operations required by any Dominion Government Service, in- 
cluding the forest protection, survey and other miscellaneous work now carried out 
for the Departments of the Interior, Mines, Agriculture, Indian Affairs, Customs, 
Public Works, Railways and Canals, Marine and Fisheries, etc. The headquarters 
of the Branch are at Ottawa, and its operating bases are as follows:—High River, 


Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.: sub-bases at Lac du Bonnet, Man., Norway House, Man., — 


Cormorant Lake, Man.; Ladder Lake (Big River), Sask.; Ottawa, Ont.; Dartmouth, 
N.S. 


The central stores and workshops for the Civil Division are administered as 
a part of this Branch. These are located at Victoria island, Ottawa. 


Control of Civil Aviation.—The duties of this Branch include the licensing 
and registration of aircraft, airharbours, commercial and private air pilots, air 
engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location and con- 
struction of air routes and matters connected with airship services are admin- 
istered in this Branch. 
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Except in the remoter regions there has been little development of regular 
passenger services between the main centres of population, and civil, aviation in 
the Dominion has had its chief development in connection with the exploration 
and conservation of the natural resources of the various provinces, including forest 
protection, aerial photography and the transport of men and supplies to remote 
points and mining districts. 


On September 1, 1927, there were in force certificates and licenses as follows:— 
private air pilots, 8; commercial air pilots, 49; air engineers, 101; registration of 
aircraft, 53; airharbour licenses, 24. 

Aeronautical Engineering.—This Branch undertakes the technical duties for 
both Military and Civil Divisions. The Chief Aeronautical Engineer acts as Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Department of National Defence, and is responsible for all 
questions of design, airworthiness of aircraft, equipment, works and_ buildings, 
and other similar technical duties. 


4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation 2,017 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 198 are now in attendance. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted com- 
missions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations:—1 Victoria 
Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. The graduates who served in the 
war included 1 leutenant-general, 8 major-generals and 26 brigadier-generals. 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., c. 36), 
was “‘for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments’. In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, English 
and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, drill and 
outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 


The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, with 
the Cataraqui river on the one side, emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its 
junction with lake Ontario, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on which 
stands the historic Fort Henry, are at the disposal of the College for use as a train- 

‘ing area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built in 
1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a portion of 
the defences of Kingston. The College is under the supervision of Militia Head- 

_ quarters, which appoints annually an advisory board composed of leading Canadian 
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citizens, both civil and military. The staff is composed of a commandant and a 
staff-adjutant, assisted by a competent staff of civil and military professors and 
instructors. 


A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or “diploma” and 
“certificate of discharge”. A number of commissions in the Canadian Permanent 
Force, as well as commissions in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers and other 
branches of the regular British Army, are annually offered to graduates. To those 
graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority is granted 
in the British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to equalize the 
seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst, since the course at the latter institutions is shorter than the 
Canadian. Positions in the Public Works Department, hydrographic surveys, etc., 
may also be obtained by graduates. Several Canadian universities admit gradu- 
ates to the third years of arts and science courses. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineer- 
ing courses, including chemical engineering. The R.M.C. diploma is also accepted by 
the Law Societies and Bar Associations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia and Alberta as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to 
the study of law. The Institute of Chartered Accountants of America, and the 
Association of Accountants of Quebec, likewise accept R.M.C. graduates as regis- 
tered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is competitive, qualifications including a rigid 
medical examination, and candidates are required to have obtained junior matricu- 
lation, or its equivalent, in the province where their education has been received. 


III.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Since Confederation and before, the Department of Public Works has been 
known as the constructing Department. In 1879 the railways and canals were 
placed under control of a new department, the building and maintenance of peniten- — 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construc- 
tion of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 
Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, v2z., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works, — 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging, the construction, maintenance 
and operation of government dredging plant, the construction and maintenance of 
graving docks, the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and 
approaches thereto, and of bridges on highways of national importance in the North- 
west Territories, the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and ordinary 
surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic measure- 
ments which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates, river 
gaugings and metering, the testing of cements and materials of construction, the 
licensing of international and interprovincial ferries, and the control of works con- 
structed in or over navigable waters by authority of the Navigable Waters Pro- 
tection Act. 
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Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, repair 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These lines 
are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. (See also pp. 709-710.) 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 10. 
The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company. 
The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, divided into 
two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide with depth at high 
water of 40 feet. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 
1910, (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 or 

3 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown by 
Table 11. 


10.—Dimensions of Graving Docks owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at Rise of tide. 
: Depth of 

Locations. Length. water | —- 

Coping.| Bottom|Entrance. on sill. Spring.| Neap. 

Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. | Feet. 
Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’’............. 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
MEtHZONs GIG. TsOTHO -. cco r+ ss. viciace o's 600-3 100 59-5 62-0 |25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (Old Dock)........... 450-7 90 41 65 29-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
TONE p Chee vk (ea 2 @ AR ee nat cea One 1,150 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 

Kingston, Ontiss..0c.c2ccescseees ees ve. 308-6 79 47 55 16-0 - - 


Se eee eS ee 


11.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks subsidized under the Dry Dock 
Subsidies Act, 1910. 


ept. 
Locations. Length.| Width.| over Total Subsidy. 
Bill! cost. 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. $ 

caahlinewOOd. INO. 15) Onbs ca; shs cise sisiedsiciaie ass 515-8 59-8 14-8] 500,000] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
MBOlansWOOG INO, ONE iicae ccicice ce eae sleccse 413-2 95 19-2 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Wor iArehiny Onbes onek soc elcor ese elne see Walaa 708-3 77°6 16-2] 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que., Floating Dock, ‘‘Duke of 

SOnHANEDE os kicacs cote hes vee owe peel) sO0k 100 81-5] 3,000,000] 34 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Floating Dock)........| 600 100 32 | 2,199,168] 34 p.c. for 25 years. 
Par DORM N Se odie se Cea aa atiocied woteiets oc 1,150 133 40 | 5,500,000} 44 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (Floating Dock)..... 556-5 98 28 | 2,500,000] 43 p.c. for 35 years. 


a 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 12 shows the expenditure and revenue, 
for the fiscal years 1922-27, of the Public Works Department of the Dominion 
Government. For the fiscal year 1927 the expenditure was $13,750,953, as com- 
pared with $17,830,121 in 1926, a decrease of $4,079,168, accounted for by decreased 
expenditure in nearly all services. 
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12.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended 1922-1927. 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ : 

Harbour and river works....}| 6,142,157 | 5,042,747 | 5,772,800 ; 6,529,466 | 6,296,293 3,835,914 
Dredging plant, etc......... 1,211,582 | 1,380,902 | 2,004,433 | 2,048,635 | 2,350,225 1,918,798 
Roads and bridges.......... 596,193 84,367 43,234 59,997 304,074 9,717 
Public buildings.............] 7,401,222 | 6,221,186 | 7,223,545 | 8,507,795 | 7,778,324 6,984, 720 
Meleerapbsnse-scnesae cere cs 1,024 9116 959,889 940,677 905,519 856,144 802,495 
Miscellaneous..............- 765,697 593,988 606, 407 593,482 245,061 199,309 
Rotal Ae ete 17,140,967 | 14,283,079 | 16,591,099 | 18,639,894 | 17,830,121 | 13,750,958 

From War Appropriation for f 

Military Hospitals........ 798,527 - - - ~ - 
Grand Total....... 17,939,494 | 14,283,079 | 16,591,099 | 18,639,894 | 17,830,121 | 13,750,953 
i i OE ee Nn En 
REVENUE. 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $f $ $ $ $ 

Graving docks. ; 112,194 105,337 1£7,502 92,831 85,382 120, 402 
Rencsa coe 111,111 139,118 102,808 122,588 130,594 96,315 
Telegraph lines 290,131 286,037 284,328 294,735 294,181 309,488 
Casual revenue... sh 180,691 251,696 174, 100 80,895 154,535 108, 605 
Berries asa: ccsacciee wees 2,098 2,348 709 1,860 4,543 1,048 
Total) .f.s.8see 696,220 784,531 679,509 592,909 669, 235 635, 858 


IV.—THE INDIANS OF CANADA.! 


The Indians of Canada number about 105,000, their numbers varying but 
slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, however, and the 


popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before - 


they were subjected to the degenerating effects of European civilization and the 
devastating results of the many colonial wars, the numbers of both the Indians 
and Eskimos were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable information as to the abor- 
iginal population during either the French or the early British régime is non-existent, 
and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the past and present abor- 
iginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of the Indians of Canada 
since Confederation will be found in the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 
1927. 

Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada 
and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S., ¢. 81) provided that 
the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of the 


1The letter-press under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin of the 
Indian population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on 
pp. 786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 
Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 110. The number of bands included in an agency varies from 1 to more 
than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition to 
the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stockraising, hunting, trapping, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have been 
made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. 
No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their welfare 
has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Governmental Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1927, the capital of the Indian 
‘Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $12,418,461, had increased to 
$12,860,954. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
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as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $3,824,156; 
annuities by statute, $213,376. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada are appended. The figures in 
Table 13 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the latest annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 


13.—_Indian Population of Canada, 1871-1921. 


Provinces. 18711. 18811. 18912. 19013. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 323 281 314 258 248 235 
INOWAISCOUM acts. ones. sie cise 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 
New Brunswick............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1 dot 
@Muchee i aesiacniies consoniet 6,988 7,515 13,361 10,142 9,993 11,566 
ODTATIOW Ate ce die eee as 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26,436 
British Columbia........... 23,000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,377 
MamitODS iene cto oarleseisce.s 16,277 7,876 13,869 
Saskatchewan............+- ; 26,304 a , 718 12,914 
ADO a2) ateciarescratate (orctestorersisis 56,000 56,239 51,249 ? 11,630 14,557 
Varkon Perriteryas.ccs tow es | O,o2e 1,489 1,390 
Northwest Territories...... 14,921 | 15,904 3,8734 

Totalsacrt owt. 102,358 108,547 120, 638 127,941 105, 492 110,596 


en 


1Census figures in-the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 

3Includes 34,481 ‘‘half breeds.’’ 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, which also accounts for the increase in their 
1921 Indian populations. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, a total of 327 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 77 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment 
of 6,641 and 250 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 7,864 Indian pupils, 
also 16 combined public and Indian schools, with 205 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 14,710 
in 1926-27 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 10,541, or from 63-1 p.c. to 
71-7 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927, was $1,951,327. 


14._Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-27. 


ee ee eee eee eee 
aaa 


wicca Residential Schools. Day Schools. Total. Date entage 
ended Average Average Average 2 
March 31. Enrolment, attendance. Enrolment. attendance. Enrolment. attendance. attendance. 
LONG saernste sores 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-13 
VOUT Me hasteeet os 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8,285 68-03 
LOTS. srarectstae sree 4,692 4,081 7,721 3,797 12,413 7,878 63:46 
TOO. Forces sate 4,640 4,014 7,012 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-59 
PPA aqecoacsean 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-71 
AQ2T Shot acetate 4,783 4,143 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-29 
1922 a5 Sager css 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8,668 66°56 
G23 salretaciisterters 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13,723 9,106 66°35 
NODA rie ets cree te 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-23 
IPSs OAR AGIUn 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14,222 9,879 69-46 
AQ26 eects 6,327 5,658 8,455 4,940 14,782 10,598 71-69 


IP yfongocondcots 6, 641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-66 
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Economic Advancement of the Indians in the Past Decade.—The Indians 
’ of Canada have made steady if rather slow progress in economic status during ths 
past decade. When the fact is kept in mind that the Indians, unlike the whites, 
are not increasing rapidly in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow 
will be better appreciated. The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 
231,957 acres in 1927, as compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. ‘Their live stock in 
1927 included 42,996 horses and 51,798 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 
37,188 cattle in 1916. The total income of the Indians was $9,650,740 in 1926, as 
compared with $6,241,497 in 1916. If the Department’s annual estimate of the 
number of Indians is used, the per capita figure of income is $92 in 1927 as compared 
with $59 in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian lands in 
1927, the crops raised in 1926, the live stock owned by Indians in 1927, the sources 
and values of the income of Indians in 1926, is given by provinces in Tables 15 to 18. 


15.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1927. 


Total Land cleared Land Value 
Provinces. acreage of |but not under under of 
reserves. cultivation. | cultivation. Lands. 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
Prince Edward Island 1,527 404 397 20,000 
Nova Scotia 21,289 3,596 994 90,675 
New Brunswick 34,507 1,056 375 70,308 
Qushee=. Fcc... 177,420 17,735 11,063 1,367,075 
Ontario 1,017,014 76,254 63,560 4,928,840 
Manitoba 465 , 240 119, 432 13,9381 2,917,654 
Saskatchewan. 1,305, 640 761,672 49,299 14, 259, 559 
Alberta 1,278,858 861,397 67,620 18,510,380 
British Columbia 740,360 251,645 24,714 13,546,797 
DYER ear cp SO hao Con DO CAO ACDrORCnGts 2,211 - 4 - 
Motals sess cdot ce ote ae hoses 5,044, 066 2,093,191 281,957 55,711, 288 


16.—Area and Yield of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1927.1 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 

acres. bush. acres. bush, acres. bush, 
Prince Hdward Island. 2.0.2.5... se000800 9 92 50 800 1 12 
LAV EMER STOOD aie a Soc cae Can EEO ROE DOE 2 24 50 930 6 62 
POW PESEUISUVEC Kon rein ncceicieie.areieinivre selene. «1s 6 78 109 1,585 16 160 
CITE) oar eae Pe ROR MAC EET ACR URAL 250 3,238 2,239 32,361 562 6,281 
PRIEST TO ers it a Te jaiete tore teiovntatal eS: aistevsiae, si)i0' 6 2,254 30,638 12,395 155,892 4,038 67,522 
PIGDITODA> Sec citiers wea s Seite ss’ sales aac 1,589 26,110 2,971 52,128 3,546 67,083 
BASRA ECHE WAN 5.c5 ctaleis: cole: o'ej012 sie oiarsiaimssiels «2 15,839 238,752 10,235 160, 288 1,575 22,160 
RADIOL Gis Satria Sele crn chiie slowisle @< visteir reraa sis 18,495 247,013 8,855 78,044 1,262 26,002 
British Columbia... 22. .soteus selec. « 1,882 40,695 3,433 75,191 308 6,631 
AW) PS Ro eenger ssc on aOOBaeaae 40,326 586, 640 40,337 557,219 11,309 195,913 
we pe De eT ce bles a 2 | ae eh ee le eee eee ee eee 

Hay 

Provinces. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. and 

Fodder. 

acres, bush. acres. bush, acres. bush. tons. 
Prince Edward Island........ - - “45 1,450 1 50 122 
Nova Scotia........ aes 12 135 103 4,407 £7 528 559 
New Brunswick 6 83 61 6,295 12 1,428 155 
SOUP DOD. Whi tedy ee ibiste.« cleele 149 2,111 1,097 26,952 66 2,616 4,613 
RIMEATIOS. Sore ccs cwwce ares aes os 712 12,149 2,283 91,850 1,120 22,041 29,547 
MIBDITODAL cia tase eects ese ss 33 524 391 20,492 51 589 15,449 
BABEKAL CHOWAN. 0... <coccusccue - - 193 10,532 55 2,040 27,364 
WAAOOT EE. coc eee sanitaaeivines es - - 220 15,588 68 1,421 20,475 
British Columbia...........- 435 14,265 2,305 195,985 778 43,930 22,477 
Yukon and N.W.T........... - - 2 11 = 50 10 
WTO Wo Ree Mee 1,347 29,267 6,670 | 373,661 2,168 74,693 | 120,771 


1Season of 1926. 
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17.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Values, by Provinces, 1927. 


Value of 

Provinces. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. | Live Stock 
and Poultry 

No. No. No. $ 
Prince Edward Island ae 17 40 120 2,300 
Nova Scotia... 64 246 719 12,890 
New Brunswick 36 59 398 6,510 
Quebec... 907 4,278 14,135 152,300 
Ontario. . 4,226 13,435 72, 633 663, 048 
Manitoba.... 2,232 4,135 4,577 242,594 
Saskatchewan : 6,195 8,017 11,284 625,801 
Albertasc sce : 17,238 7,658 5,460 733,335 
British Columbia. c 12,080 13,927 30,327 803, 293 
Yukon and N.W.T... ; 1 3 1,885 - 
otal erie cc ne cea eae ernie ae 42,996 51,798 141,538 3,242,071 
18.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, 1926. 
Value of Ree | Earned by 

Prov Farm Beef ceived . Those 
rovinces. | produst,| sold or | wages | "| riching. | Huntine | Other | or 

ee re earned, rentals. Trapping.| tries. Indians. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 2,150 310 890 - 750 50| 4,750 8,900 
Nova Scotia........... 14,217 2,850 60,103 102 3,861 7,852| 27,545} 118,209 
New Brunswick....... 10,185 375 35,800 50 5,175 3 d05| 0,475 63,265 
Quebec. te indsk See 97,483 22,985] 403,933] 11,362 6,507| 275,985) 99,774) 965,128 
QntarioAis.. cetera: 570,099 79,130} 819,690) 29,537|/ 220,086} 319,777] 265,828) 2,732,717 
Manitobalk.ccccoceer 173,260 15,771 121,325) 1,823 79,640| 274,495) 52,940) 818,924 
Saskatchewan......... 477,121 61,772} 135,399) 8,986 20,765) 141,650} 78,200} 1,071,571 
Abertay geet inate 432,087 68,474 115,455} 90,313 17,112 205,107} 58,513) 1,142,650 
British Columbia..... 480, 439 73,895] 676,549) 22,568} 589,093] 358,728] 269,867] 2,544,431 
Totaliic. sins 2,257,041) 325,562] 2,389,144) 164,741| 968,2392/1,746,5993| 857,892/9, 650, 7404 


1Includes income received from timber and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 
“Includes $25,350 in N.W.T. 3Includes $159,600 in N.W.T. 4Includes $184,950 in N.W.T. 


Eskimos.—Under an amendment to the Indian Act passed in 1924 (14-15 
Geo. V, c. 47), the Eskimos of Canada have been brought under the Department 
-of Indian Affairs. These people, according to the best available information, num- 
ber over 6,000, widely scattered across the northern part of Canada, in the Mackenzie 
delta, along the shores of the Arctic ocean, in Baffin land, and on both sides of Hudson 
bay. A review of the condition of the Eskimos of Canada will be found in the 
Report of the Department of Indian Affairs for the year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA. 


Three organizations are associated together in dealing with the care, treatment, 
pensions and rehabilitation of former members of the forces, namely, the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada and the Federal Appeal Board. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment is responsible for the medical treatment, vocational training and 
care of all returned soldiers requiring its assistance; it is also responsible for the 
payment of all pensions and allowances to which these men may be entitled. The 
Board of Pension Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award 
of pensions. The Federal Appeal Board, which was created by an amendment 
to the Pension Act in 1923, is authorized to hear appeals against decisions of the 
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other two bodies in respect to ineligibility for treatment or pension on the ground 
that the disability from which the man may be suffering is not attributable to or 
incurred during military service. , 


The development and activities of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment have been set forth at length in previous issues of the Year Book. (See 
especially the 1920 Year Book, pp. 21-40). The work reached its peak in 1920, 
when the total number of employees, apart from those employed by the Board of 
Pension Commissioners, was 8,791. The staff of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
at that time was upwards of 1,000. In 1921, the two staffs were amalgamated, 
with the exception of a small number of doctors and assistants who were attached 
to the Board. The number of employees on Mar. 31, 1927, was 1,974, a large major- 
ity of whom had seen service in France. This was a reduction of 183 from the 
previous year. 


The Department is operating 8 hospitals, with a total bed capacity of 2,519. 
It is also utilizing a large number of civilian general treatment hospitals, tubercu- 
losis sanatoria and mental institutions. The number of soldier in-patients at 
Mar. 31, 1927, was 2,805. 


The Department is continuing to assume responsibility for workmen’s com- 
pensation in the case of pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards; this provision is assisting 
materially in the placement of disabled men in industry, as the Department reim- 
burses Workmen’s Compensation Boards for the amount payable. The number of 
accident claims dealt with to Mar. 31, 1927, was 964, involving an expenditure of 
$193,488, of which 203, involving an expenditure of $57,113, occurred during the 
fiscal year. 


A measure of relief to pensioners has been continued by the Department. The 
method adopted is to issue orders on grocers, landlords, coal-dealers, etc. Such 
expenditure during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, was $333,222. Relief 
was granted in 32,999 cases, but to only 4,079 different individuals. 


The Department is operating, directly or in co-operation with the Red Cross 
Society, ‘sheltered employment” workshops at Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria. On 
Mar. 31, 1927, 248 men were employed in these workshops. 


The total expenditure by the Department for the year ended Mar. 31, 1927, 
was as follows:— 


Direct payments to men and dependants in cash, consisting of pensions, pay 

HYG MO WANCOR SE GIVEN, @LO ce Ce chutes econ dome et es aaa LORS Secs Hnimoystate rete $41,275, 351-83 
Payments for services to men and dependants, including hospital treatment, 

orthopedic appliances, transportation of patients and _ pensioners, 

funeral expenses, and sheltered employment under the control of the 

department; also employers’ liability compensation................+++. 3,968,623-27 
Payments to outside organizations not under the direct control of the Depart- 

ment, such as Last Post fund and Canadian Red Cross Society for 


Snoltere chemi plOvIMeniy «nye. ockvees clleeincbincle) «as eee nies sakfaes cheeses 247, 276-82 
Capital expenditures and treatment Stores...........eeece eee eee et eee eeeee 277, 746-39 
RIBCOVETAD GE CXPEUCIEIFES i. cn 0 talk omitin de ed Gis Peiaie cle sles wlelere pie tb iava\s ne'sin ote re 558, 246-22 

Total payments apart from administration..........-.+-.++65 46,327, 244-53 


Administration, including salaries, telephones, telegrams, transportation 

and travelling expenses, stationery, rent, light, heat, automobile expense, 
ety tl Dro) Oe a roe ee OSE SAPOCR EMAL C Comoe Oncaea ran CO moae 1,447, 127-39 
POLAL BLPCICGICONC. (eo. c ese te siselsitig cme siemens enc awinwiels 69 cusses 47,774,371-92 


Insurance premiums collected............ecececeee cere reece ete teseeenteeses 1,460, 986-96 
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The cost of administration in respect of the above expenditure and of the col- 
lection of premiums under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act was 3-142 p.c. 

Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to supervision and adjudication 
on claims. All collections and payments are made by the Department. No appli- 
cations under the statute could be received after Sept. 1, 1923. 

The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1927, was 25,946, representing 
an insurance of $57,108,878. During the fiscal year, the premium income was 
$1,463,519, interest $176,261, total, $1,639,780. Expenditure during the year 
in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered policies, amounted 
to $780,946. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 1927, was 1,530, amount- 
ing to $4,437,950. The balance on hand as at Mar. 31, 1927, was $5,090,987.18. 

Board of Pension Commissioners.—A Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada, consisting of three members, was created by Order in Council of June 3, 
1916 (P.C. 1334), with exclusive jurisdiction and authority to deal with the granting 
and payment of naval and military pensions and other allowances to persons in the 
Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force and to their de- 
pendants. 

Brief statistics are appended to illustrate the growth of the activities of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. The total number of pensions in force in- 
creased from 25,823 to 68,026 during the fiscal years 1918 to 1927, and the total 
annual liability from $7,273,728 or an average of $282 per pension to $34,230,649, 
or an average of $503 per pension. While pensions paid to dependants practically 
doubled in number during the nine-year period, those paid on account of disabilities 
showed an increase of more than threefold. Liability under dependant pensions 
during the same period showed practically a threefold increase, while disability 
pensions had increased in 1927 to nearly seven times their 1918 total. 


19.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-1927. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 

Years. aoe Bigaa. a eae Tiere ae 

0.0 *o1s7: o. of een? No. o sop ate 

Se, Liability. Pondiongl Liability. Beasicee Liability. 

$ $ $ 
ihe ee Somttcoer are aro 10,488 4,168,602 15,380 3,105,126 28,823 7,273,728 
TQ Oe Meerce coin arcratdstaee rates 16, 753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470,729 59,685] 17,063,785 
O20 i sara cath aiers stokere ens lave.sce ste 17,823] 10,841,170 69,203} 14,335,118 87,026] 25,176,288 
OD Tae pe ete eee hep eet aee 19,209] 12,954,141 51,452] 18,230,697 70,661) 31,184,838 
TODD cactesacere ntehastte toe ow arteries 19,606} 12,687,237 45,133) 17,991,585 64,749] 30,678,772 
eT RRC Saalcie TAS ACO O Oe 19,794) 12,279,621 43,263} 18,142,145 63,057! 30,421,766 
TODO Ashes arthactaseccolate aor oerats 19,971} 12,037,843 43,300] 18,787,206 63,271] 30,825,049 
1925 sh Seven tcscrsiviars ss waleetae 20,015) 11,804,825 44,598) 19,816,380 64,613) 31,621,205 
LOQG ce istercc ei nsteis trove’ otelereete 20,005} 11,608,530 46,385] 21,456,941 66,390} 33,065,471 
NEV (Re es soi Gre ic yy ORO 19,999! 11,419,276 48,027| 22,811,373 68,026} 34,230,649 


The following are the figures of disability and dependant pensions of bene- 
ficiaries under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 1927:— 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary.............00csceveceeeeeeee 31,902 


Total number of disability pensions, permanent............ccceceeeeeeeeeeees 16,125 
ALOUD casita rey elashe reine cise kee see a eT sere rene Mate rerertrtiane cingtake 48,027 

Total number of dependent pensioners— 
AAG) (SRC eee eer octane Brite coro rata Se sttertio com cease 7,764 
Othersee .2ee ee ea Be ei eae ae Ree ee eres 12,235 
TPOUALE See meh ake wei tee ne eee te ea eee i eee terme 19,999 
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Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 
1927 :-— 


PRT eCaTOuATODOLS teccdciesi cee somladec iat Deas seis newias ac ood lice shee 48,027 
WirAbkiser pansiOnend sWwEVOSann, ome aiidecty saree eiesiee is aicicia.« vide ae We biclee.s 9 35,339 
PRET terrens IO Le. COLUM wits atin eerie elopaieisictare ie isis’ sinieicis o's, sieiaieo sisi ors 57,509 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives... ce. cc cs cee eee eee vieie ve clee vec 1,107 
LASIWATE Dion ee oiaye gene, MAGA aneE Cocoa Anan p dp none sciad Sonor sodconagor e 19,999 
Wapondent Pensioners CHIIOLENs seitscancie |. wwe we sin ciclo sieve cie's/sle s0 en aetna sies 9,424 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant..............ceceee cece eee eees 1,969 

WILQUAIEM AR UN ea als ae hae Metein rie cent nei ae obits sates helen se vicina 173,374 


Scale of Pensions.—The scale of pensions paid to dependent and disability 
pensioners has been several times revised. Before the Great War the pension for 
total disability in the case of a private had been $150 per annum. Since 1920 the 
total disability pension in the case of a private has been $900, one-third of this 
being paid as a bonus during the 5 years from Sept. 1, 1921. This bonus was later 
incorporated into the ordinary pension under c. 49 of the Statutes of 1925, with the 
result that the permanent total disability pension for lieutenants and all ranks 
below is now $900 for an unmarried person, with an addition of $300 for wife, $180 
for the first child, $144 for second child and $120 for each additional child. Rates 
of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 1925 Year 
Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Federal Appeal Board.—Under c. 62 of the Statutes of 1923, a Federal 
Appeal Board of not less than 5 nor more than 7 members was constituted, to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Board of Pension Commissioners. As amended 
by ec. 49 of 1925, the'provision is as follows:— 


“Upon the evidence and record upon which the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners gave their decision an appeal shall lie in respect of any refusal of 
pension by the Board of Pension Commissioners on the ground that the injury 
or disease or aggravation thereof resulting in disability or death was not attri- 
butable to or was not incurred during military service.” 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION. 
1.—Land Settlement—The Soldier Settlement Board. 


In the past year there have been increasing activities on the part of the Land 
Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and Colonization in connection 
with the settlement of immigrants on agricultural lands. Since 1924 settlement 
under the Soldier Settlement Act has gradually diminished, only those to whom 
the Board was previously committed being eligible for loans. In the calendar 
year 1927 only 29 new loans were granted. Placement and after-care of settlers 
under the British Family Scheme and other agreements are now the most 
active features of the work of the organization.. According to the diaries of field 
officials for the period from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1927, more than 65 p.c. of their 
time was spent in connection with general land settlement as distinct from soldier 
settlement. During that period 27,561 visits were made in connection with 
soldier land settlement, while 48,513 visits were in connection with general land 
settlement and departmental investigations. 

Under the British Family Settlement Scheme 1,122 families arrived during 
the year, making a total of 2,631 families, or 14,532 persons. It is expected that 
400 families will be brought out during 1928 to complete the original agreement. 
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Apart from the Family Scheme, the Land Settlement Branch has had many and 
varied activities, the chief being: the settlement of Continental families brought 
out by the railways, under the Government Continental Family Scheme; the 
placement and after-care of British farm workers recruited by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization; investigations of the bona fides of nominations 


made by residents of Canada in favour of residents of Great Britain and after-care - 


of British farm workers brought out by the Department as a result of such nomina- 
tions; after-care of British farm workers brought out by the colonization depart- 
ments of the railways and the Ontario Government; surveys to ascertain lands 
available for colonization and many other similar activities. 


During the year several large areas have been opened for development and 
many families have been placed thereon under the egis of the Board. One of these 
was a tract of between 8,000 and 9,000 acres of virgin land which was formerly a 
part of the Saddle Lake Indian Reserve, 11 miles west of St. Paul de Métis, Alberta. 
The block was divided into 51 farm units of from 160 to 240 acres each. Contracts 
were let for buildings, pasture fences and wells. Fifty families of 396 persons were 
placed on this reserve. Also, 21 families brought out by the Department were 
placed on part of the Porcupine Forest Reserve, in the Prince Albert district of 
Saskatchewan. 


By an agreement entered into during the year between the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the New Brunswick Government and the Dominion Government, the settle- 
ment of 500 British families in the province of New Brunswick has been provided for. 
The Provincial Government will purchase the farms, while the British Government 
will provide funds up to $1,500 per settler for establishment expenses. The Land 
Settlement Branch of the Department will co-operate in the selection of the land, 
make arrangements for employment of the migrants during the first year, purchase 
equipment for the farms selected with money provided by the British Government, 
and provide for the usual supervisory services until the families are well established. 


Since the inception of the Soldier Settlement Board loans to settlers have 
totalled $109,337,570. Of this amount $5,330,895 has been charged to British 
family settlers, and $2,923,381 has been cancelled on account of reduction of live 
- stock indebtedness, leaving a net total of $101,083,294. The outstanding indebted- 
ness of soldier settlers is $78,618,208 principal and $4,131,963 interest. There 
has been returned to the Treasury a total of $34,549,404, this total being made up 
of repayments on account of principal, $18,320,360; interest, $9,989,229; initial 
payments, $6,185,053; deposit held in suspense, $54,760. In the calendar year_ 
1927 the amount repaid to the Treasury was $4,378,128. One thousand and fifty- 
one settlers have paid off their entire loans. 


Total settlers under the Act number 39,363, loans having been granted to 
24,480. Twelve thousand one hundred and thirty-six took up soldier grants with- 
out loans. Two hundred and twenty-four were Indian soldier settlers and 2,523 
civilian purchasers. In the past year 959 farms reverted to the Board, making a 
total of 8,652 farms which have been given up by soldier settlers. About 63 p.c. 
of these farms have been disposed of either by sale or reservation for families under 
the British Family Scheme. The Board has sold 3,623 to civilian purchasers, 
soldier settlers and British Empire settlers, and 1,918 farms are being reserved for 
settlers under the British Family Scheme. 

Revaluation of soldier lands, provided for by Parliament in 1927, is proceeding. 
Of the total number of settlers 10,682 are eligible to apply for revaluation, and 
7,859 had made such application up to Oct. 1, 1927. 
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2.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Governor-General, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
them being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, charters, land patents and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal. He is further charged with the administration of the Companies 
Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, the Board of Trade and 
Trade Unions Acts, the Ticket of Leave Act. The following information on these 
subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 

Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1926-27 was 836, 
with a total capitalization of $692,540,900. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted to 212 companies during the year, 70 of which increased their capital stock 
by the aggregate amount of $33,524,000; 40 decreased their capital stock by $16,905,- 
045; the remaining 102 were granted supplementary letters patent for various 
purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capitalization 
‘of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies amounted to 


$726,064,900, 


In Table 20 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-1927. 


20.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and amending Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, and for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1998-1927. 


New Companies. Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
Increase |————————_ Increase 
Years. Gatal Increase in Decrease of 
Number.| + sae ~ | Number. in Capital- | Number. in Capital- 
TEES Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

53 9,558, 900 — | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - - 12,909, 900 
55 7,662,552 - | 3,420,000} 11,082,552 - - 11, 082,552 
126 51, 182, 850 — | 5,055,000) 56,237,850 = = 56, 237, 850 
187 83,405,340 — | 5,854,520) 89,259,340 = - 89, 259,340 
206 80,597, 752 — | 8,366,000} 83,963,752 = ~ 83, 963, 752 
293 99, 910, 900 — | 9,685,000) 109,595, 900 = — | 109,595,900 
374 | 180,173,075 — 132,403,000) 212,576,075 - — | 212,576,075 
378 | 132,686,300 — |19,091,900) 151,778, 200 = — | 151,778,200 
64 13, 299, 000 = 865,000) 14,164,000 = = 14, 164, 000 
366 | 121,624,875 — |72, 293,000) 193,917,875 = — | 193,917,875 
420 | 301,788,300 44 |46,589,500| 348,377,800 4 670,600} 347,707,200 
454 | 458,415,800 45 |24,715, 600} 483,131,400 4 |10,650,000} 472,481,400 
575 | 447,626,999 44 |42,939,000) 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800) 472,685,199 
835 | 625,212,300 54 |55,549, 900) 680,962, 200 5 |11, 861,381] 669,100,819 
647 | 361,708,567 61 |63,599,003) 425,307,570 3 | 8,290,000) 422,017,570 
461 | 208,283,633 34 |26,650,000) 234, 933, 633 4 | 6,840,000) 228,093,633 
534 | 157,342,800 28 |68, 996,000} 226,338, 800 11 | 4,811,700) 221,527,100 
606 | 207,967,810 36 |26,540,000) 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000) 229,457,810 
574 | 335,982,400 41 |69,321,400} 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300} 403,419,500 
512 | 214,326,000 69 |67,583, 625) 281,909, 625 11 | 2,115,985} 279,793,640 
991 | 603,210,850 88 |85,187,750) 688,398, 600 10 |19,530,000} 668,868, 600 
852 | 752,062, 683 135 |79,803,000| 831,865, 683 17 | 7,698,300] 824, 167,383 
875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275, 000} 369,830, 900 13 | 5,121,450) 364,709,450 
752 | 314,603,050 45 |46,108,500} 360,711,550 30 |10, 751, 123} 349,960,427 
604 | 204, 646, 283 58 |15,352,755| 219,999,038 27 |57, 944,410) 262,054, 628 
663 | 231,044,800 47 |15,549,573) 246,594,373 28 |43,863, 633] 202,730,740 
801 353, 342, 800 48 |33,303,500) 386,646,300 47 |43,797,780| 342,848,520 
836 | 692,540,900 70. |33,524,000} 726,064,900 40 |16,905,045| 709, 159,855 
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Naturalizations.!—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the “Tmperial’ Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the _ 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. This latter Act is the 
one now in force. By an amendment passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction 
by which persons of alien enemy birth were ineligible to receive certificates of 
naturalization for a period of 10 years after the termination of the war was removed, 
and at the present time any alien may apply for naturalization, regardless of his 
nationality. 

Table 21 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1918 to 1926. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1927, including the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued, was 16,926. 


°1.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920, during the calendar years 1918-1926. 


Nationalities. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
PA lbamisnsi ssoseeereeti centers = = 1 3} 4 5 3 12 4 
INMeTICANS .2s8 shen ee ease 11 ST 8255S) | 2,021 Ih 45.600 989 888 927 1,070 
BAS DANG a veneer erates Ss = = 1 = 1 - - = - 
ATC ONPINIADS hae sles aires = 1 = 1 2 1 = 1 = 
Aqstrians ne tuns aces toeer - - 15 182 89 606 |. 1,108 | 1,021 1,195 
Austrian (Bohemian)...... - - - = - - - - 1 
Austro-Hungarians........ - - 3 745) 5 10 15 9 4 
Austrian (Serbian)........ - - - - - - - - 1 
Austrians (Ukrainians).... - = - - 2 - 1 ~ - 
Beloians-t pe. cateay 8 65 102 137 132 129 157 192 204 
IBOHCMIANS chee a cideess ne - 2 - - - - - - - 
Boliviansee peer eeceiert= et: - - - - 1 - - - - 
Brazilians. s.4.0. stile ot - = 2 2 5 4 - 1 2 
British in Canada......... - 3 - - - - - = = 
Bilparianss eras) seats = = 3 5 3 32 74 76 58 
CHEN aon ten sete cote feo - - - = il - - 1 1 
Chingsoneeectine secetee rs 2 21 20 25 14 10 60 50 32 
Czechoslovaks..........-- - 1 102 145 99 64 115 60 47 
JANOS Aten ail omer 16 115 133 171 125 93 79 108 105 
Diutchesive-cett tec seer 18 80 99 94 65 51 85 67 75 
Dutch East Indians....... 1 = = - = = = - = 
Heyptianse.semns-1-ectre = - - - - 2 1 ve - 2 
Pianeta leks ace cabrcee - 17 111 152 115 74 152 184 119 
TPONCI. Gree teva es bets wretsr as 7 128 127 158 124 96 105 107 140 
Genmialis eh ease cere iH - 112 PART 195 144 346 246 229 
Germans(Alsace-Lorraine) - - 1 - - - - - = 
Greolis: tase ta tenes saci ss 4 30 161 224 260 268 384 292 167 
Greeks (Turk)..........-- - - - - ik - - 1 - 
Lung arians hs geese clei. = - 7 28 31 24 112 71 69 
Veelandersienaconcte cece = = — 3 = - 10 151 
Pealiansy snares siete 8 5 156 184 432 665 886 | 1,366 | 1,258 1,589 
Italians (Greek).......... - - - - - - - - 
Japanese eae sseciee seri: == 15 82 125 135 95 29 92 53 88 
JueOs ola visuerrn ra cecdetere es - = 3 2 - - - - - 
Lithuanians... = = - - - - - - 1 
Luxemburgers.. 1 1 6 7 3 5 - 5 6 
Mexicansitesacen. 2s = - - - - 1 - - - 
Montenegrins...........--- - 1 4 4 - 1 1 2 2 
Nationality undetermined = - - 1 - = 4 1 = 
No Nationality..........- - 2 1 3 1 3 1 - = 
INOrweeialish sens saleelticce 384 210 366 301 209 151 207 183 192 
Palestinians ne meset leet = - - - 7 5 2 - 


*On the subject of naturalization, see also pp. 128-131 of this volume, 
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21.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920, during the calendar years 1918-1926—concluded. 


Nationalities. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Persians: cA... : - - 3 4 - 1 4 5 3 
Persians (Armenian)...... - ~ - - - - ~ 1 ~ 
Polode ast Me. es oes ~ 58 | 1,194 1,939 | 1,088 654 926 749 1,339 
Poles (Russian)........... - - - = - - - - 
Poles (Ukrainian)......... - - 7 287 3802 12 - - - 
Porthiese: 3. [22 208 ack - 1 = 1 1 = 1 fi 1 
Re-Admission............. 4 4 = = = = = - = 
MMM aABIGNSAs 2s. 22. 2s 6 55 384 873 585 475 620 561 626 
ipsinns eee ode ae 9 687 1,303 2,027 1, 715 1, 206 1,240 989 1,119 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... - - 22 123 99 80 119 117 116 
SORES At AS able ives Ms 3 3 24 4 3 $ = = = 
ORBEA ee on Wy scandevee 3 4 5 Bi} 8 5 10 8 12 
Subjects of Allied Powers. - - 28 77 120 188 - - - 
ISOM OR, Ses wa hiiae wy ns 37 236 384 437 276 226 284 262 274 
Sg Se, el Sig i ek ea 10 39 51 69 49 43 42 48 31 
TEMGIES Meg eae: 3nd - - 2 10 iG 8 22 25 10 
Turks (Armenian)........ - 1 39 67 86 79 69 35 35 
Turks (Assyrian)......... ~ - - 3 1 - - - - 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... = = = = = = = 1 = 
Parks (Greek). ...2....: - - } 15 7 7 2 12 11 
Turks (Macedonian)...... - - - 1 ~ - - = = 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... - - 4 2 5 2 - 1 - 
Turks (Palestinian)....... - - 1 1 ~ - 1 1 - 
AIEEE AS VERAH ) So 9 otro cane - 1l 79 134 136 125 Usi// 118 128 
Venezuelans............... - - - = - 1 = = = 
Saction#ts 22 5 8t2 oie).. - - 2 3 - 2 2 1 3 
Section 11, s.s. (c), ec. 38, 

Nat. Act, 19192-....5... - - Z - - - = = a 
MOWAN Sooo sect 195 | 2,051 | 8 776 | 11,098 | 8,344] 6,795 | 8,843 | 7,873 9,130 


1Under Section 4 of the Naturalization Act the Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion to 
grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 


subject a doubt exists. 
2Resumption of British nationality by wile of alien being a subject of state at war with His Majesty. 


Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
No votes, however, have been taken since July 31, 1923, the date of the plebiscite 
in the county of Stanstead, Quebec. Part III of the Act relates to penalties and 
prosecutions, while Part IV relates to the prohibition of the importation and expor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces. All the provinces except 
Quebec and British Columbia have carried plebiscites in favour of the prohibition 
of importation of liquors. Exportation is prohibited from the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


3.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. 
The year ended Sept. 30, 1927, was characterized by a slight increase in numbers, 
by an increase in work performed, and by an extension of the operations of the 
Force in the Far North. The Force is a Dominion constabulary, whose duties, 
owing to the fact that the provinces are responsible for the enforcement of law and 
maintenance of order, are somewhat different from those of most police forces. 
They fall under the following general headings:—(1) The enforcement of Dominion 
statutes; (2) The enforcement of the Criminal Code in the Northwest Territories 
(including the Arctic), the Yukon, the national parks and Indian reserves, and also 
when Dominion Departments are the aggrieved parties; (3) the enforcement (by 
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special agreements) of provincial laws, etc., in national parks in British Columbia 
and Alberta; (4) investigations for other Dominion Departments. The last of 
these divisions of the work has increased greatly in recent years, from 8,500 cases 
in 1920 to 24,498 in 1927, and the assistance rendered is of the most varied kinds, 
including aid to the Customs in preventing smuggling, to Inland Revenue in suppress- 
ing illegal stills, to the Department of Health in combating the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, to the Secretary of State in verifying the statements made by applicants for 
naturalization, to the Post Office in detecting frauds upon and robberies of the mails, 
to the Department of Indian Affairs in protecting the Indians, etc. Aid is occa- 
sionally given to Provincial Governments in the maintenance of law and order. The 
Arctic work is becoming increasingly important; there are now in the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic regions (exclusive of the Yukon), 28 detachments with 77 all ranks, or 
nearly 8 p.c. of the entire strength. These detachments include posts on Elles- 
mere, North Devon, Baffin and Victoria islands, as well as along the coasts of the 
Arctie ocean and Hudson bay; one (Bache peninsula) is within eleven degrees of 
the North Pole; every winter long patrols are made in these regions, one in 1927 from 
Bache peninsula having in 1,320 miles of travel visited Axel Heiberg, Amund Ringnes, 
Elef Ringnes, King Christian and Cornwall islands, while another traversed the 
interior of Baffin island. Contrasted with this is detective work in the urban 
communities, in running to earth counterfeiters, narcotic drug dealers, robbers of 
the mails, and others of the more dangerous types of evil-doers. 

On Sept. 30, 1927, the strength of the Force was 52 officers, 855 non-com- 
missioned officers and constables and 97 special constables, or 1,004 all ranks, with 
248 horses and 303 dogs. Excluding special constables, the recruits enlisted in the 
twelve months period numbered 122; the number of applications was 2,165. While 
there was a slight gain in 1927, there has been a considerable reduction in the strength 
of the Force in recent years, from 1,680 in 1921 to 1,004 in 1927. The details are 
shown in Table 22. 


92,—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on 
Sept. 30, 1927, with totals for 1920-27. 


ee 5 é Bic s 
’ oe D - pen| Ss 
R os ja) eee) leer (pee : 
Schedule. Salecietre Wo tee afl gleelR [ZECE s| s 
rs ISS, Oli voiel|| cet a) sey Sh) ae US ae Sele |Bsias| § |] & 
pepe es t= Vel be stm (nr Vr So Ure AV OE er r= 
DTM Sp Gs Se I PSION Sola S28 st iii! sie 3 
git |\elolelalazia |# 4 |a eB 4 jo| 2 
(omiémiissioner veneer eiseeae aes 1} -| - maf cee: ome Ne) ale oS roy 1 
Asst. Commissioners........--- Yo-| =) --| = 1} -| - Sie i 2 
Superintendents..........+.-.... 2) -| - 2) - One 1 fecal) Coa) oe Le 10 
TMSpeccOrs ane nc cs vein ec atest 2 Ti A) BW SI a5 Slee 8 ee re ete Ae ae 37 
SOU TTGCl ee nneonbobeendacoLa 7 One —} =} Sh ae = 1] - SS ECE ac le 1 
Veterinary Surgeon............. eon | ee alle no iH cee | tess | ee ge (ge | cee ah 1 
Staff Serseants. ae caiccte ee rere = 6 2) - 8) 2 5 Gla es 4 Lh a 37 
Sergeantsacs.. set veces cne sue 11 2 P79) YA PR Ae a) 1 4 ty = - - 96 
Goxporalstesernr ie renee si 19/9 I 28) 28i Bh 29) 21 14 eG |e Ot ie ae eee ode 139 
Constables........+..++++s+ee50: 231 29] 922] 225) 30] 88] 45) 54| 22) 32) 5) 3) 3) - 583 
Special Constables............+- 1l| - Sa A aesile Ole Aah PAN aH KEM ec |i eh oe 97 
Total, Canada...... 1927/ 69| 36] 36] 306] 54| 170) 112] 99} 39) 65) 8| 3] 3] 42) 1,004 
ce "74926| 66] 28] 37] 276] 47| 173] 113] 93] 34] 56] 7] 3) 3) 27) 968 
cf “"""4925| 72] 30) 27] 294] 52] 182] 116] 94) 37] 49} 8) 3] 3) 10) 977 
és “** "4924 72] 32] 27| 295] 51] 192] 128] 109] 40) 52| 7| 2) 3] 10) 1,020 
“ 1923] 72] 32] 31) 317| 64) 253] 152] 143] 42| 29) 4) 9) -]| -| 1,148 
2 1922| 79| 37] 44| 288] 71| 274] 173] 175) 51] 27] 4) 7] -| -| 1,227 
ee ""*"4921| 79! 32] 26| 440] 162] 329] 266] 265] 52) 28; 1/ -| -]| — | 1,680 
s “"*"4920) 72] 25! 9] 384] 160] 400] 300] 257] 48] 16] -| -| -| -| 1,671 


10n loan to Marine and Fisheries Dept., one corporal and two constables: on loan to Canadian Legation, 
Washington, one corporal. 
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4,— Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by an 
Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon a comparable 
basis in an annual report from that time to the present, and are now collected and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. 
V, ce. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau from 
every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as published 
show for each judicial district (155 in number) the offences that have been com- 
mitted, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupation and 
social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentences imposed. 
The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics of penitentiaries, prisons, 
reformatories and gaols, as complementary to the preceding. 


1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ending Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1926. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term ‘indictable’ applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed ‘‘major’’ offences; similarly, 
“non-indictable”’ offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1921 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical table, 
giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, 
including those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 23), together 
with a more detailed table for recent years (Table 24). In the consideration of the 
former it should be remembered that while the criminal code undergoes little change 
over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend very much upon 
the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of Table 23 is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn 
to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to 
population in the past year, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 
277 per 100,000 population in 1924 to 287 per 100,000 population in 1926 and con- 
victions for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 to 1,803 per 100,000 in 
1926. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 

ae : ; ’ ae ie: e 
tables is irrespective of the more technical classification into ‘‘indictable” and ‘“non- 
indictable” offences under the Criminal Code. The object here is to show a broad 


historical record of criminal and minor offences respectively. 
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23.Convictions tor Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1876-1926, with Proportions to Population. 


Criminal Offences. 
Offences against Total 
Other Criminal 
pro- | felonies Minor Offences. and 
oe perty and Total of Minor 

the ate with- | misde- Criminal Offences. Offences. 

Years.| person.| i. out mean- 

lence. ens EES 

p.c. of Per p.c. of Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | all of- | 100,000! No. j all of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | pop. fences. | pop. 

1876.. 4,959 201 2,870 121 8,151 28-9 206} 20,064 71-1 508 28,215 
1877.. 5, 253 229 3,816 114 8,912 29-4 222} 21,388 70:6 533 30,300 
1878.. 5,376 222 3,612 129 9,339 28-3 229} 23,666 (eloy/ 580 33,005 
1879.. 4,815 238 3,043 75 8, 168 28-4 197| 20,568 71:6 496 28,736 
1880. . 5, 694 176 3,018 202 9,090 322 215| 19,119 67:8 454 28,209 
1881.. 4,353 144 2,593 288 7,378 25-2 170) 21,847 74:8 504 29,225 
1882... 4, 667 173 2,845 106 7,791 24-9 178| 23,514 75-1 536 31,305 
1883... 4,868 132 2,587 128 7,015 22-9 174) 25,857 77:1 583 33,572 
1884... 4,288 228 3,547 167 8, 230 27-6 183] 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
1885... 5,057 222 Silo 289 8,725 25-6 192) 25,317 74-4 558 34,042 
1886... 5, 202 255 2,943 224 8, 624 25-2 188| 25,581 74:8 557 34, 205 
1887... 4,902 208 2,519 224 7,873 22-7 170| 26,772 17°3 577 34, 645 
1888... 4,790 225 3,442 162 8,619 22-8 184| 29,173 77-2 622 37,792 
1889.. 5, 284 283 3,456 164 9, 187 23-8 194| 29,421 76-2 621 38, 608 
1890... 5, 093 276 3,267 164 8,800 22-7 184} 29,906 70:3 624 38,706 
1891... 4,788 283 3,369 160 8, 600 22-9 178) 29,017 77-1 599 87,08 
1892... 4,903 251 3,282 173 8,559 24-3 175| 26,734 75-7 547 35, 293 
18938... 4,689 362 3,574 181 8,806 24:7 178| 26,847 75°3 544 35, 653 
1894... 4,599 450 4,155 200 9,404 26-0 189| 26,761 74-0 537 36, 165 
1895... 4, 652 462 4,199 295 9, 608 25-6 191| 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 
1896... 4,544 408 4,104 301 9,357 25-1 184| 27,921 74-9 549 37,278 
SO Tee 4,418 475 4,431 409 9, 733 25-6 189] 28,245 74°4 550 37,978 
1898... 4,594 540 4,594 335| 10,063 26:3 193] 28,143 73-7 514 38, 206 
1899... 4,227 444 4,541 339 9,551 24-7 181] 29,159 75-3 554 38,710 
1900... 4,598 413 4,571 411 9,993 24-0 188| 31,661 76-0 595 41, 654 
L901 5 4,698 451 4,441 384 9,974 23-7 184} 32,174 76-3 596 42,148 
1902.. 4,773 413 4,541 363} 10,090 23-1 182] 33,446 76°9 605 43,536 
1903... 5,480 543 4,944 505| 11,472 22-8 202} 38,911 77-2 686 50,383 
1904.. 5,919 552 5,295 528] 12,294 22:4 211) 42,652 77-6 732 54,946 
1905.. 5, 694 656 eral! 812] 12,873 20-6 215| 49, 686 79-4 829 62,559 
1906. 6, 215 645 6,425 1,078) 14,363 20:3 233| 56,540 79°7 916 70, $03 
1907 6, 651 681 6, 907 807} 15,046 19-0 239] 64,124 81-0 1,017 79,170 
1908. . 7,379 893 7,973 1,069} 17,314 19-5 266| 71,320 80-5 1,099 88, 634 
1909... 6,586 848 7,771 1,332} 16,537 18-4 247) 73,415 81-6 1,096 89, 952 
1910.. 7,793 943 8,191 1,131} 18,058 17°5 268| 84,845 82-5 1,227 102, 903 
ODTeaee 8,352 977 9,024 1,194] 19,547 17-3 273} 93,713 82-7 1,309 113, 260 
1912... 9,371 1,195} 10,626 1,540] 22,732 15°5 309] 123,795 84-5 1, 686 146,527 
1913...| 11,444 1,472| 12,721 1,724| 27,361 15:8 363] 145,777 84-2 1,936 173, 138 
1914...) 12,136 1,810) 14,645 1,952| 30,543] ~ 16-7 397] 152,492 83-3 1, 982 183,035 
1915...| 10,664 2,234) 14,269 1,525} 28,692 18-7 373] 124,363 81-3 1,619 153 , 055 
1916... 9,327 1,478} 11,018 1,459} 23,282 18-8 289} 100,509 81-2 1,251 123,791 
VOL... 6, 852 1,321 9, 886 1,271}; 19,330 16-9 236] 94,681 83-1 1,157 114,011 
1918... 7, 292 2,049} 10,748 1,390) 21,474 17:4 258| 101,795 82-6 1,222 123, 269 
1919.. talow 2,606} 11,508 1,656} 23,501 18-1 277| 106,518 81-9 1, 256 130,019 
1920... 8,281 2,310} 11,634 2,059) 24,284 14-9 281| 138,424 85-1 1,604 162,708 
1921...) 8,197) 2,609} 12,059) 2,081) 24,946 14-2 284] 152,227 85-9} 1,731 177,173 
1922... 7,291 2,783} 11,607 2,610) 24,291 15:3 271| 134,049 84-7 1,498 158, 340 
1923... 7,550 2,076} 11,482 3,075| 24, 183 15-1 266] 135,069 84-8 1,487 159, 252 
1924... 7,595 2,536] 12,790 2,635) 25,556 15:3 277} 141, 663 84-7 1,535 167,219 
1925.. 7,826} 2,749} 13,892} 2,644) 27,111 15-3 289| 150, 672 84-7} 1,610] 177,783 
1926.. 7,799 2,296] 14,262 2,679) 27,036 13-8 287) 169,171 86-2 1,803 196, 207 


' 
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24.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Classes of Offences, years 


ended Sept. 36, 1922-1926 (including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Classes of Offences. 1922 1923. 1924 1925 1926. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Offences against the person..:.......2...-scceceeees 7,291 7,550 7,595 7,826 7,799 
Offences against property with violence............ 2,783 2,076 2,536 2,749 2,296 
Offences against property without violence......... 11, 607 11, 482 12,790 13,892 14, 262 
Other felonies and misdemeanours................. 2,610 3,075 2,685 2,644 2,679 
Total for criminal offences................- 24,291 24,183 25,556 24 Ll 27,036 
Breach of Municipal Acts and By-laws............. 69,297 69,445 72,389 76,619 92,184 
Preach OEMMIMOr Laws eect es. ae emad ds caehc ewes e 8,519 10,090 10,449 11, 636 13,512 
EYES IED TGCS 1p Sn Ea en CE a A, Soe 25,051 25, 565 27,345 26, 754 28,324 
PGR g) on Me eS ee ae eee ee 4,796 3,969 4,596 5, 830 6, 988 
TGOREaRCO ANG CISOLGELLY . «.s.cd aces eee eres cence 5,468 5,026 4,974 5,946 4,675 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof........ 3,918 4,438 4,658 4,495 4,006 
Miscellaneous minor offences....................-5- 17,000 16,536 17, 252 19,392 19,482 
CLOLAL SOY THINOT OL GNCOS: <.. 66 a1 eras vw dcenan 5 134,049 135,069 141, 663 150, 672 169,171 
GRPAN POCA ek tosiie tock «ened ee nies 158,340 | 159,252 | 167,219 | 177,783 196, 207 
B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 
1922. 1923. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Classes of Offences. Per Per Per Per Per 
Pet | 100,000 | Per | 100,000 | Ber | 100,000 | Pe* | 100,000 | Fer | 100,000 
“1 pop. “pop: pop. “| pop. pop. 
Offences against the person.| 4-6 81 4-7 83 4-5 82 4-4 84 3-9 83 
Offences against property 
= With violence... 2.0.62 .2-) 1:7 SLileelns 23) 1:5 27 | 1:6 29 | 1-2 24 
Offences against property z 

without violence..........] 7:3 130 7:2 ZO fa 139 7:8 148 7°3 151 
Other felonies and misde- 

PIROAMOVES 12 mane 0.5 9-0 .g'eie He Oy 1-7 29 2-0 34 1-6 29 1:5 28 1-4 29 
Total for criminal offences..| 15-3 271 | 15-2 266 | 15-3 277 | 15:3 289 | 13-8 287 
Breach of Municipal Acts 

and: By-laws... 26. JoSees 43-8 775 | 43-6 765 | 43-3 785 | 43-1 818 46-9 982 
Breach of liquor laws....... 5-4 95 6-3 111 6-3 113 6-6 124 6-8 144 
FUME CRUSE 5.0.0.6 208 vcore eve 15-8 282 | 16-0 281 | 16-4 296 | 15-0 286 | 14-4 302 
UDINE Hs ee ee 3-0 53 2-5 44 2-7 50 | 3:3 62 3:6 74 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 3-5 61 | 3-1 55 | 2-9 54] 3-3 64 | 2-4 50 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof.......... 2-5 44 2-8 49 2-8 50 2°5 48 2-1 43 
Miscellaneous minor offences} 10-7 190 | 10-4 182 | 10-3 187 | 10-9 208 | 10-0 208 
Total minor offences....... 84-7 1,500 | 84-7 1,487 | 84-7 1,535 | 84-7 1,610 | 86-2 1,803 

Grand Total...... 100 1,771 100 1,753 109 1,812 100 1,899 100 2,090 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 


j 


sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1920 to 1926 in Table 25. 


Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1923, rose 
to 22 in 1924, and dropped to 18 in 1925 and 15 in 1926. 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1920-19261. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
Convichionuss eae eeeeee ee 162,708 | 177,173 158,340 | 159,252 | 167,219 | 177,783 196,207 
Sentences— 
IPenitentiaky.. ae oer = 1,125 1,614 1,599 1,174 1,389 1,536 1,558. 
Gaolior ner ve aoemenee 135,288 | 146,278 126, 621 147,919 | 131,795 | 144,960 163 , 084 
RelormMatory... eee 615 502 519 531 791 1,033 (Pe 
Woah: Gye. ti ceucaee ae 26 17 19 15 22 18 aS 
Other sentences.......... 25, 654 28,762 29,582 9,613 33, 222 30, 236 30,833 
Prince Edward Island— 
Convictions eee ee 359 397 341 344 Doi 256 365 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. assem ree 1 3 4 1 4 1 4 
Gaol orwiners get skeeote« 342 383 327 328 243 202 324 
Reformatony...cne.cce-e - 1 1 = 6 - 
Deaths. steams - - - ~ ~ = - 
Other sentences.........- 16 10 9 15 10 47 37 
Nova Scotia— 
Convictions irscraeaer stor oe 6,503 5,572 4,279 3,762 3,950 3,830 4,629 
Sentences— 
Penttenbianyaeo seco 122 137 165 99 67 119 131 
Ggokorannek cies eee 5,818 4,708 3,511 3, 258 3,444 2,953 3,776 
HRCLORMMALOLYmaeceet eee tee 38 42 30 82 3 98 94 
Death ate aon ca clee ~ 1 D, = = ih - 
Other sentences.......... 525 684 568 323 436 659 628 
New Brunswick— 
@onvictious ee teseee ees 3,839 3,070 2,655 2,387 2,723 2,766 Pl} 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary: ..s5--4eore 77 83 106 36 39 54 23 
Gaoliorine..cmers <<. SOO 2,749 ZOU 2,252 2,559 2,305 2,412 
IReloumavOry queer cease 19 20 al! 12 1 2 27 
eat hie. boas seuiyoe were - - 1 - - 2 - 
Other sentences.........- 212 218 166 87 124 382 251 
Quebec— 
Convictions. ceca eer 44,089 49,106 35, 605 31,710 25, 532 30, 150 28, 952 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary ...caes oneeaer 258 274 312 252 290 395 398 
Gaokonraine., eoease ae 36, 835 42,777 28, 807 29,645 21,911 24,469 23, 986 
IRetorieastory: sy.ce se ee 241 110 134 91 5 223 124 
(D Catheee sGeaanenn nee ia 3 4 2 10 3 3 
Other sentences.......... 6,748 5, 942 6,348 1,720 Sia (ts) 5,060 4,441 
Ontario— 
Conwmetionsye-ceeeies serene 63, 463 74,127 72,787 74,207 80, 948 91,107 101, 263 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary: steerer een 404 659 559 417 516 515 520 
Gaol or Hne sees see 49,677 57,070 55,599 68, 846 62,385 73,260 83,348 
Reforma acoryicweces os oe ee 252 245 218 218 87 470 252 
WGA Une s vec tiene aoe 11 6 6 4 6 a 2 
Other sentences.......... 13,119 16,147 16,405 4,722 17,954 16, 859 17,141 
Manitoba— 
Convictions acc, eee eee 12,516 11,610 11, 840 13,547 12,349 13, 605 17,100 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary sane neiceaaae: 76 144 lal 110 135 142 221 
Gaolioriine nso en ee 9,949 8,520 8,737 12,239 9, 763 9,749 12,185 
efor nlatoryn..se) eke 39 65 54 72 or 134 151 
Deaths wie wean 1 - 1 - 1 1 4 
Other sentences.......... 2,451 2,881 2,877 1,126 2,419 3,579 4,539 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictiousseance cc eee 7,991 7,384 8,504 10,069 8,921 9,986 10,944 
Sentences— 
Renitontiaryeassedsncee ee 40 53 54 DM 50 54 48 
Gaoliorsine.nereee sees Uh PEM 6, 624 7,501 9,579 8,461 9,032 9,927 
Reformatoryeeire «ase - - 23 15 - 22 I 
Dea thiventn.. cro seincmteacere 4 2 = 3S 2 = 5 
Other sentences.......... 696 705 926 415 408 878 958 


ne 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1920-19262—concluded. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Alberta— 
GON WAGHIONS 20.2. Sloe Bees 2 8,459 9,847 9,201 10, 067 9,765 9,368 10,111 
Sentences— 
Penttentiary .. 2... 626. 67 67 99 77 83 86 79 
Gaol or filles... 205.5 ns « 7,756 8,809 7,907 9,384 8,442 7,630 8,403 
Retormiatory <2. ....5.... 4 4 19 10 4 8 12 
Sree Sent pee neice ne os im 3 2 2 4 1 2 - 
Other sentences.......... 629 965 1,174 592 1, 235 1,642 1,617 
British Columbia— 
Conrvicnonss. 8 eek 15, 434 16,020 13,066 13,115 14,773 16, 620 20,034 
Sentences— 
POmrenviarys vs .ce vans 80 194 129 123 204 170 127 
Gaolorfine..s5...0.0565 14, 084 14,617 11, 822 12,349 13,1970 15,332 18, 638 
PROLOLIMALOLY . fore ids swe Oss 22 15 26 31 18 49 51 
JON ee ee oe ae - 3 3 - 2 6 6 
Other sentences.......... 1,248 1,191 1,086 612 792 1,063 izle 
The Territories!— 
Wonvichions ss 0.65 si cee DO 40 62 44 39 95 96 
Sentences— 
PGMibenviary s26 vcs css - - - 2 al - 2 
Gaolor fine ..2... 9250. 2: 45 21 39 39 33 28 91 
HIGIDTURACOLY . 222520000 - _ - = = = = 
OD oS Ah eed Cae Ee hae Ra - - - 7 - - = 
Other sentences.......... 10 19 23 1 5 67 3 


1Yukon Territory only for 1920-22. 2Years ended Sept. 30. 


2.—Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for the latest 12 years in Table 26. Again, in 
Table 27 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the percentage of 
acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1924-26, the figures indicating a decreasing 
percentage of acquittals in the latest year. 

While the number of convictions in 1926 was greater than in any other year 
since 1915, it should be remembered that the population of Canada has growa by 
something like 20 p.c. in the period covered by Table 26. 


26._Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1915-1926. 


l 
Years. | P.B.I..| N.S. N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | Total. 
rlOt5 2. 12 840 206 2,427 Pele 1,362 1,993 2,082 1,517 24) 17,575 
RULOS. aos 11 519 241 3, 166 6, 023 914 1,711 1,895 1,508 20} 16,003 
AE gees 21 427 228 2, 667 4,824 755 1,057 894 1,058 22 11,953 
2918)... . 12 563 230 2,916 6,111 811 1,067 886 659 11| 18,266 
Bee fos 14 663 241 2,960 6, 605 919 1,134 1,028 951 5| 14,520 
OOO pee. 4 580 375 2,517 6,707 987 1,467 1,233 1,212 6 15, 088 
ROS sts 15 712 313 2,654 7,548 1,159 1,220 1, 263 1, 282 3] 16,169 
1922)... 27 701 322 2,885 7,021 1,188 1,391 vg Wa 1,004 10} 15,720 
BYZ6 Je. > 13 400 148 2,655 6, 886 1,094 1,446 1,424 1 He AC) 1) 15,1881 
1924..... 25 595 224 2,729 7,180 1,160 1,647 1,423 1, 265 9} 16, 2582 
BOLD... 3 624 244 3,084 7,751 1,215 1, 654 1,254 1,385 5] 17,2198 
1926... 14 752 222 3, 053 7,248 1,383 2,052 1,463 1,252 3) 17,4484 
| 


includes 5 in Northwest Territories. 2Includes 1 in Northwest Territories. Includes 3 in North- 
west Territories. ‘Includes 6 in Northwest Territories. 
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27.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, year ended Sept. 30, 1924-1926. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 

Provinces. : ' : 
Char- | Convic-| Acquit-| Char- |Convic-|Acquit- Char- |Convic-|Acquit- 

ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 

No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. No. No. pic. 
Prince Edward Island..... 29 25 13-8 10 3 70-0 35 14 60-0 
INOVEIS COULD ese ee face 789 595 24-6 827 624 24-6 1,039 752 27-6 
New Brunswick........... 261 224 14-2 296 244 17-5 297 222 25-3 
@Qucbeer. wea wesc sta ke 3,440 2,729 20-7 4,233 3,084 27-1 3,957 3,053 22-8 
Ontanio. zee sees sod oa 9,409 | 7,180 23-7 || 9,838 | 7,751 21-2 || 9,470 | 7,248 23-5 
Manitobaeasets sce toes 1,405 1,160 17-4 1,445 1,215 15-9 1,635 1,383 15-4 
Saskatchewan..........-- 1,849 1,647 10-9 1,791 1, 654 71-7 2,172 2,052 5-5 
IND Orbe tacierhagre are celetst= 1,887 1,423 24-6 1,571 1,254 20:2 1,739 1,463 15-9 
British Columbia......... 1,588 1, 265 20-3 1,669 1,384 17-0 1, 621 1,252 22-8 
VOD Mosc woe eiekaruiern aratsic ets 9 9 = 2 2 = 4 3 25:0 
N.W. Territories.........- 1 1 - 3 3 - Uf 6 14-3 
Canad We asces. ete eee 20,667 | 16,258 21-3 || 21,685 | 17,219 25-9 || 21,976 | 17,448 20-6 


Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into 6 main classes, as follows:—offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in the first, third, fourth and fifth 
classes show an increase between 1924 and 1926, but convictions for offences against 
property (with violence) and for the miscellaneous offences of the sixth class show 
a decline in the two years. Details by offences are given in Table 28 and the details 
of the disposition of the charges in Table 29, which shows, among other information, 
that convictions of females numbered 2,055 in 1926 as against 2,035 in 1925, 1,826 
in 1924, 1,609 in 1923, 1,609 in 1922, and 1,765 in 1921. Details as to the occupa- 
tions, conjugal condition, educational status, ages, use of liquors, birthplaces and 

religions of those convicted of indictable offences are given in Table 30. 


28.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 38, 1924-1926. 


Norse.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Classes and Offences. S CG 
Convic- f x onvic- TAL onvic- 
Charges. ee Charges Fe a Charges. ond! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Cuass I.—OFrreNncns AGAINST THE PERSON. 

I hyo 29 da ee en eee aon e 61 22 54 18 51 15 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 30 12 26 ll 13 7 
IManslauehten amine ae eee nee 86 25 76 37 78 45 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 39 20 Bul 20 23 19 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 639 385 639 395 613 370 
Procuration.........-+2++eeeer eee etee es 29 14 44 21 29 20 
J Bi ie27} chp eee oOo mp ar ia erie Apes. Sar 65 49 41 34 44 31 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 236 148 222 128 267 168 
Assault on females and wife............. 87 65 90 66 134 ill 
Aggravated aseaulitn: asin cameos eter 579 388 608 414 753 482 
Assault on police officer..............+-- 487 442 489 439 533 475 
Assault:andsDattervc tens. sa sane: wie 1,315 1,052 1, 213 996 1,487 1,261 
Refusal to support family..............- 250 201 283 237 307 218 
Witedosention ett. eae he ee errr 13 11 15 15 27 23 
Various other offences against the person. 148 95 110 77 162 123 


TOG al Becta rettaneaerepe es 4,064 2,929 3,941 2,908 4,521 3,368 
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28.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, during the years ended Sept. 30, 
1924-1926—concluded. 
1924. 1925. 1926. 
Classes and Offences. : ; eames ee 
“~T . ‘onvic- 2 onvic- Hide ae onvic- 
Charges. Rane Charges Gone Charges. ‘Gone? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Crass I1.—OFrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse and shop 
ECR Tee pea SHI Oh Lic bead 1,781 1,558 1,977 1,705 Alt 1,417 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 240 146 310 200 273 207 
HisehiW ay TODDETY voc. dees occ ph cc duidee 20 14 33 29 2 1 
RGGARe ct Fam hoe eer bo ae 4 2,041 5718 2,320 1,934 1,986 1,625 
Crass II].—Orrences aGArnst Property 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada...... 6 5 4 4 2 » 
Embezzlement. . pO mie eee ee 7 4 9 8 10 6 
RUAN DEELGNCES Psst 25 fens 5 SAR te! 864 677 15.025 805 1,116 882 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 564 376 608 403 604 400 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud....... 791 550 940 667 882 593 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing........ 80 57 69 44 53 37 
CESS hot Qc RY PRS ae ieee Serre. 7,834 6, 164 8, 262 6,610 8,139 6, 651 
GRRE Rist i on ne a ie a 45 34 By, 33 24 Pil 
Alger oes ON even tay ot 0 (er 299 280 263 222 417 366 
IROBALSR eR es. ee ie ee 10,490 8,147 11,217 8,796 11, 247 8,958 
Crass IV.-Manricious OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. 
LSD? UR ae ORI Re oct re 82 45 69 34 76 38 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, and 
other wilful damage to property....... 255 189 233 161 269 201 
PUAN ees Ne, eee 337 234 302 195 345 239 
Crass V.—Forcrry anp OrHer Or- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency............ 6 4 7 3 6 2 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 381 324 457 405 451 383 
CR OUAM 2 Bre Aiken eee 387 328 464 408 457 385 
Cuiass VI.—Orner Orrences nor In- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 34 31 83 83 49 48 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 41 30 78 61 82 71 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 92 87 108 89 140 125 
Moriminal negligencé:..........b.-.- 0c. 90 45 79 44 116 55 
LENNIE gee A ON eS 49 21 88 39 135 53 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against public morals................. 101 85 203 179 221 191 
BREET LION. Sen ee ese em 13 ) - = 42 29 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
eee PAS eS RSENS) at eee ate | 761 701 1,030 942 831 739 
ences against gambling and lottery 
fle eagle. 5g Se ie a A a Be oe 429 348 | 515 450 590 550 
Offences against revenue laws........... 248 241 125 120 233 193 
| Bete AiG me eee. Lek A here ce, 990 955 560 548 400 376 
Perjury and subornation of perjury...... 144 78 125 60 107 60 
Prison breach and escape from prison.. 129 123 151 142 162 152 
BrOmanO atray, en 2. keh hs Son anis 75 52 87 70 145 113 
Sodomy and bestiality.................. 74 49 71 58 77 55 
Various other misdemeanours.......... 78 47 138 93 90 63 
: ROUSE ee en Soe ha cee 3,348 2,902 3,441 2,978 3,420 2,873 
EEUU 2 DA ee a 20, 667 16,258 21,685 17,219 21,976 17,448 
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29.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1919-1926. 


Charges and Sentences. 1919. 1920. 1921.1] 1922.1) 1928.1] 1924.1) 19251. | 1926.1 
No. No. No. No. No. No. To. No. 
@harees nc seme coisa tacts 23,021 | 23,213 | 21,478 | 21,032 19,759 | 20,667 | 21,685 21,976 
INGORE Eis cn amoom sade gonambercoe 4,592 | 4,746| 4,775 | 4,896 | 4,550] 4,389) 4,441 4,510 
Persons detained for lunacy........ 33 24 30 27 Pall 20 26 18 
Convictions: ee ean eee ome 18,396 | 18,443 | 16,169 | 15,720 | 15,188 | 16,258 17,219 | 17,448 
Miles: iie vate statexevetets arc ature 16,101 | 16,722 | 14,404 | 14,111 13,579 | 14,432 | 15,184 15,393 
Poemalese.tc uses cenesees 2,235 1,721 1,765 1,609 1,609 1,826 2,035 2,055 
MirstCOnVvViChiOnvese (ace tear 15,118 | 15,096 | 12,589 | 13,022 ; 12,686 | 18,109 | 14,172 14,286 
Second conviction...........--- 1,641 1,668 1,845 1,385 1,212 1,329 1,345 1,365 
Reiterated conviction..........| 1,637 1,679 1,762 1,363 1,290 1,820 1,702 1,797 
Sentences— 
Optiomota fines rere. saa 5,053 5,447 4,900 4,430 4,916 5,142 4,712 5,469 
Under one year in gaol......... 3,455 8,750 3,912 3,982 3,601 3, 702 4,385 4,612 
One year and over in gaol. .... 921 886 1,260 1A! 1,057 1,461 1,336 1,309 
Two years and under five in 
Penibentianyarea a) eee 978 873 | 1,122 1,153 949 | 1,054] 1,244 1,198 
Five years and over in peniten- 
AT VA eae eee ne 229 245 481 435 223 330 27 351 
For life in penitentiary......... if 7 9 11 2 5 14 4 
ED Yet nel ste omrhincn Soe Coen TOS 28 26 17 19 15 22 18 15 
Committed to reformatories... 678 615 126 89 105 149 370 172 
Other sentences................| 7,047 6,594 4,342 4,070 4,320 4,393 4,862 4,318 


1Juvenile delinquents not included. ; 
2TIncludes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreements of jury, ete. 


30.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1920-1926!. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922.2 | 1923.2 1924.2 1925.2 | 1926.2 
Occupations— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AO TICUILURO mes occlas aac oetiensiens sate take 898 1,034 1,248 1S IBS? 893 951 919 
MUM Ore we ew enna ree care een er its Saye 19 54 42 35 Poe 63 68 
Hashing sy... she ae eee ee ee 56 41 57 69 20 71 « 56 
WMD ee gen eons mob oecrec 118 122 166 167 29 162 168 
Manufacturing and Construction........ 1,483 1,522 1,445 1,156 1,235 1,316 1,485 
ERranspPOrvatiOn =e faved) cacy yedsrenet= arate Tere 585 812 513 555 668 522 735 
ADCs <5 Aen 0 0 Uomaeiend. 2 ccaretnon e 1,628 1,619 1,648 1,924 1,503 1,802 2,258 
Se wiCear riya sep ren tes Disaster ere ak 1,354 999 1,280 1,092 tio 1,766 1,250 
IPTOlessiOnall), aack peer a tem oeteiina ere 168 194 89 90 79 96 84 
TADGULETS yess aoe e ceerays cee eieteyeers 5,347 5,914 6,105 4,771 4,911 5,425 5,161 
INO PSY Cin eee Aone Ae bran mecenerete 6, 787 7,085 Oglerd 4,192 5,172 5,045 5,264 
Bota xe ae Gee es oe 18,443) 19,396] 15,720} 15,188) 16,258) 17, 219) 17,448 
Conjugal condition— 
Marre deme saistaiateiete lets ctmeranetyets checepsroeetsi ats 4,434, 4,811) 5,200) 5,245) 5,284) 5,777 5,928 
Sinole? Byes <5 akon see Sa bee esrerts as 10,760} 11,643 7,952 6, 709 7,596 8,445 7,712 
WWibalonytere Reine coud oe ee nO soo oon OnOS 196 182 218 171 228 263 198 
INGE-RIiVenM Res See en eee ee eee 3,053| 2,760| 2,350) 3,063} 3,150) 2,734 3,610 
Educational status— 
Unable toread or writes: ...ce.ece eet 925 904 672 512 446 528 494 
MlementaTyice sce eor ee oe at et 14,179} 15,598} 12,636| 11,330 13,279] 13,506) 13,066 
SUperiOraices. castes oe ee aah ore 258 245 326 218 199 201 163 
‘s INGOT SnV Nae cet es Shee een tenteae 3,081] 2,649] 2,086] 3,128) 2,334) 2,984 3,725 
ges— 
WnderlGiyearss.pctacceyeec osteo eae 3,000 3,227 - = ae = = 
1G-vyearsiand under... cs uma sine cre: 3,288 3,289 3,169 2,641 3,103 3,464 3,192 
Wevearsrandunder 40a anes ese ots 7,216 7,898 8, 205 7,277 7,631 8, 238 7,753 
AQEVGATSIANC OVO ANN ee ketene RE raieaicccae 1,795 1,932 2,182, 2,559 Dla ahs) 2,544 2,845 
NOBEL. Cime atar ee onto astm cloner 2,789 3,050 2,164 Pea 2,989 2,973 3,658 
Use of liquors— 
Moderated: ac san trGrreets ame emted onels 11,000} 11,331 8,990 8,509 9,013 9,518 9,121 
‘Tira Gderate sy eos ake netiatieuns che 1,232 ileayr 1,197 1,015 944 1,330 1,158 
IN OGD IVCDAS soem maven in hela eres aie mls 6,211 6, 743 5,533 5, 664 6,301 6,371 7,169 
Birthplace— 
Binglandiand Walestin..ce.ce-nee > sci 1,489 1,659 1,342 1,190 1,308 1,310 1,230 
A Ggeltcniye Was: ene Ran ce oti ee AS Ee 247 268 240 179 207 256 231 
Scotland 462 458 359 390 440 389 427 
Candda tee caren soe eto os Oho cee Se 9,570| 10,638; 8,607| 7,802) 8,384) 9,494) 9, 237 
Other British Possessions.............55 106 124 63 73 100 85 81 
Wuited’States./.eeecece co eRe rear 1,148 1013 992 766 767 789 711 
Otheriforeign Countries. hes ase r 2,589 25511 2,188 1,969 1,738 1,897 1,962 
INGE Givenkate soe Sete A eee cee 2,832| 2,625, 1,929] 2,819} 3,314} 2,999 3,569 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 

2Juveniles were first excluded from statistics of indictable offences in 1922. This exclusion was carried 
back to 1921 in the case of charges, sentences, etc., (Table 29), but this could not be done in the case 
of occupations, etc. (Table 30). 
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30.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1920-19261 


—concluded. 
Items. 1920. 1921. 19222. 19232, 19242, 19252. 19262. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Religion— 
Beret irene eit ose siaresbene a min, alee. 447 449 344 318 319 435 262 
PUOMIAN CORENOWNO.c,06 16.02 e Seneaniee one 6,093 6,461 5,077 4,620 4,171 5,057 5,437 
nerchopmeland:. 2 cthbes soso nge 2cee 2,234) 2,527 2,223 1,784 2,123 2,429 2,243 
MIGROS tase. Sane os be Sooo aes 1.503 1,500 1,358 1,027 1,101 1,100 786 
PERO CIP EERE Ot ooo ae cist + « open ie 1,621 1,603 1,409 1,391 1,565 1,752 1,471 
Mba CNT ON cocci se eles aisoie tials cies - - - - - - 284 
Kener Protestant sc. s dskiteiys «2 catlenoes 1,671) 925381) 1,623) 1,787) 1,888) 1,596) 1,706 
Mewae Sess ticichides tench oo cde 519 564 407 340 408 354 422 
Other denominations... «oo 06. cece aces 802 854 815 674 857 899 999 
RSG ELV eee enacts can secon 8,553 8,057 2,464 8,297 4,326 3,597 3,838 
Residence— 
Cities and towns........... Se SENS 395 16,178} 16,120} 12,404] 11,886) 12,806} 13,917] 14,323 
PER EGETICES Pes Pe packs ona ee 2,111 3,074 2,940 2,941 2,762 2,941 2,936 
TNA Re oe a Ry ee ee 154 202 376 361 690 361 189 


1Yéars ended Sept. 30. 2Figures for 1922 to 1926 do not include juveniles. 


3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to “non-indictable’”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 169,913 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1926, as compared 
with 151,825 in 1925, 142,999 in 1924, 137,493 in 1923, 136,322 in 1922 and 155,376 
in 1921, an increase of 18,088 in 1926. There were 159,528 convictions of males, 
as against 142,940 in 1925 and 134,608 in 1924, and 10,385 of females, as against 
8,885 in 1925 and 8,391 in 1924. 

Details of summary convictions are given by provinces and by offences in 
Table 31 for the past four years from 1923 to 1926. Particularly notable in these 
figures is the increase of convictions for offences against liquor, prohibition, and 
temperance Acts from 8,519 in 1922 to 13,512 in 1926, and the decline in convictions 
for offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act from 1,858 in 1922 to 1,297 
in 1923, 996 in 1924, 823 in 1925 and 743 in 1926. 


31._Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1923-19261. 
A.—BY PROVINCES. 


Increase. 
: : or 
Provinces. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926, Decrease, 
1925-26. 

Prince Edward Island...........sss00s0: 321 s 232 235 845 |+ 110 
Nova Scotia 3,083 3,300 2,790 3,568 |+- 778 
2,179 2,499 2,417 2p 438 == 1 
27,563 22,803 25,364 24,428 |— 936 
64,639 73,768 79,470 90,061 |+ 10,591 
11,3877 11,189 10,724 13,913 |+ 3,189 
8,346 7,274 8,020 8,614 |+ 594 
8,359 8,342 7,840 8,142 |+ 302 
11,639 13,508 | 14,875 18,337 |+ 3,462 
con and WWD. oss lsc cnceccessue 37 29 90 87 |-— 3 
LUFT (ace Sei eee eden ee 137,493 142,999 151,825 169,913 |+- 18,088 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 
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1.—_Summary Convictions, by Provinces and by Offences, 1923-1926" concluded. 
B.—BY OFFENCES. 


Increase or 
Offences. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. Decrease, 
1925-26. 
PSN He, ood RMS Ree Sens cos mente Gn oO r 3,199 8,20 3,404 2,967 |— 437 
Carrying firearms and unlawful, weapons.. 529 492 410 385 |— 25 
Contemp u ol COUr ties airtel etree 18 54 21 29 |+ 8 
Gruelty toanimals ina woke eee ee ale 445 371 429 446 |+ 24 
Disturbing religious and like meetings.... 62 22 40 22 |}— 18 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 1,348 1,346 1,369 1,195 |— 174 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 4,173 4,514 5,252 6,347 |+ 1,095 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 71 61 58 77 \+ 19 
Inspection and Sales Acts, offences against 45 217 194 142 |— 52 
Adulteratioa of Food (food and Drug 
NGUS) pt eee nes aaten a eo eee ee 195 152 263 231 |— 32 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 
AMA IMS beso capeaeietele seas diayahe aio Adkekene te akae 122 81 136 106 |— 30 
Liquor, Prohibition ead Temperance 
AGts, OMeNCCS ALANS s5oe -\}-th eae 10,088 10, 449 11,636 13,512 |+ 1,876 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 608 731 738 679 |— 59 
Masters’ and Servants’ Acts, offences 
AGAINS b.cOeerhe Tepes ta Routone crane 198 259 233 140 |— 93 
Non-payment of wages.. a 1,075 1,037 1,103 1,277 j+ 174 
Municipal Acts and Belew, i dehes of 
WAPIOUS say aaite cue Mea le ete noe 68,810 71,517 75,621 90,901 |+ 15,280 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
CHUGRENAt ee ot ctor ae atone hero 1,101 906 1,003 932 |— val 
Contributing to deliquency of children... 250 412 836 709 |— 127 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
OLENGES SLAMS bya ho hae ere wae 1,297 996 823 743 |— 80 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 782 642 1,067 784 |— 283 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 308 355 615 730 |+ 115 
Trespass:onreailwearvagenicriceijrscenn on 535 669 1,070 folk 339 
Stealing ride on railway.............. 461 464 681 404 |— 277 
Revenue Laws, offences against.......... 763 518 502 422 |— 80 
HRS PASE Leni memea cto 1otaci stcinctrtnrebaond 762 683 645 829 |+ 184 
Vid eraneyun acme. sacpiireciasee ieee ta er 3,774 4,483 5,665 6,805 j++ 1,140 
IMronkennessaguies sre ese ceva, islseaske ote 25,565 27,33 26,751 28,317 |+ 1,566 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 631 690 611 576 |— 35 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... SHA 3,957 3,008 3,267 |— 286 
Loose, idle, disorderly and breach of the 
ORC Oe nitoe ce clare Hicobece tore aaron areraei 4,968 4,788 5,428 4,436 |— 992 
Various other offences...........-.....+- 1,543 1,518 1,675 1,772 |+ 97 
Motalccas uate eee 137, 493 142,999 151,825 169,913 |+- 18,088 


ee ee ee eee SS ee 


1Years ended Sept. 30. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1926 was 28,317, as compared with 26,751 in 1925, 
27,338 in 1924 and 25,565 in 1923, an increase of 1,566 or 5-85 p.c. in the latest year. 
Table 32 shows the number of convictions by provinces for the seven years 1920 
to 1926, with increases and decreases for 1926 as compared with 1925. 


Convictions for drunkenness in Canada were at their maximum in 1918, vz., 
60,975. Convictions in the years from 1914 to 1919 were 60,067, 41,161, 32,730, 
27,882, 21,026 and 24,217 respectively. For details by provinces in these years 
see the 1918 Year Book, p. 619, and the 1925 Year Book, p. 977. 
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32.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, in the years ended Sept. 30, 


1926-1925. 
. Increase (+-) or 
Decrease (—), 
Provinces. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 19238. 1924. 1925. |- 1926. 1926 as compared 
with 1925. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island 120 144 162 164 94 112 168 |+ 56 |+ 50-00 
Nova Scotia 2,156 1,492 1,392 1,456 1,466 1,898 |+ 432 |+ 29-47 
New Brunswick 1,264 1,088 1,074 1,176 1,171 1,234 |+ 63 |+ 5-38 
Quebec Je 9,943 7,108 6, 260 6,146 6,342 5,364 |— 978 |— 16-385 
Ontario... 14,498 | 10,063 |} 11,370 | 12,993 | 11,811 | 18,752 |4+ 1,941 |4+ 16-43 
Manitoba Oe 1,429 1,623 1,680 1,948 1,948 1,871 |— 77 |- 3-95 
Saskatchewan 708 816 884 505 668 487 |— 181 |— 27-09 
LO ge 1,536 1,838 1,608 L277 1,464 1,374 1,413 j+ 39 |+ 2-84 
British Columbia..... 2,948 2,376 1,081 1,443 1,545 1,844 2,114 |+ 270 |+ 14-64 
Yukon Territory...... 10 2 12 21 11 15 26 [+ 11 |/+ 78-33 
Canada........ 39,769 | 34,358 | 25,048 | 25,565 | 27,338 | 26,751 | 28,317 |4+ 1,566 i+ 5-85 


4.— Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 8,846 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1926, as compared with 8,739 in 1925, 
an increase of 107. Of these 5,299 were convicted of ‘‘major’’ offences and 3,547 
of “‘minor’’ offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and ‘‘non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. Convictions for ‘‘major’’ offences num- 
bered 5,246 in 1925 and convictions for ‘“‘minor” offences 3,493. The offences 
proven against juveniles in 1925 and 1926 are shown by provinces in Table 33 and 
by chief types of major offences committed in Table 34. 


33.—Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1925 and 1926. 


—" 


‘ Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
t Provinces, Increase Increase 
§ 1925, 1926. or 1925. 1926. or 
. Decrease. Decrease. 
: Prince Edward Island............. a 18 6 |- 12 - = = 
M Total 18 6 |-— 12 - — - 
TSS a M. 254 180 |— 74 146 112 |-— 34 
| Sie 9 15 |+ 6 7 2|-— 5 
Total 263 195 |— 68 153 114 |-— 39 
New Brunswick...............604. M. 75 Bt 20 27 18 |— 9 
1a 2 -|- 2 1 - |— 1 
? Total 77 55 |— 22 28 18 |— 10 
OTS oC heated heaters LUM Naseer M. 865 795 |— 70 642 500 |— 142 
® F. 106 75 |— 31 89 101 |+ 12 
Total 971 870 |— 101 731 601 |— 130 
“LILES ee Sy 8 M. 2,123 2,187 |+ 64 1,569 1,577 |+ 8 
F, 107 95 |— 12 87 95 |-+- 8 
Total 2,230 2,282 |+ 52 1,656 1,672 |+ 16 
OES) a a rere ae M. 787 925 |+ 138 661 744 |+ 83 
18 128 77 |= 51 90 58 |— 32 
Total 915 1,002 |+ 7 751 802 |+ 51 
BSSSKALCHOWAN «505 s.05 5. acto xcesoue M. 268 231 |— 32 28 25 |— 3 
F, iE 15 |j-— 7) 4 4 |+ 2 
Total 280 246 |— 34 32 32 - 
EEE hoo os oye hisis wine odin M. 213 320 |+ 107 56 152 |+ 96 
1 2 6 I+ 4 3 28 |-+ 25 
Total 215 826 |+ 111 59 180 |+- 121 
Betish Columbia...............<- M. 269 305 |+ 36 68 113 |+ 45 
F, 8 12 |+ 4 15 15 - 
{ Total 277 317 |+ 40 83 128 j+ 45 
i OSE Done Lene on M. 4,867 5,004 |+- 137 3,197 3,241 |+ 44 
F. 379 "295 |— 84 296 316 |+ 10 
Total 5, 246 5,299 |+ 53 3,493 3,547 |+ 54 
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Major Offences.—In Table 34 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1925 and 1926. It will be observed that 
theft, together with house and shop-breaking, accounts for the great bulk of the 
offences; in 1926, 81 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 


24. Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1925 and 1926. 


| Increase or Decrease. 
Offences. 1925. D926 5 
| No. p.c. 

Assault, aggravated, and wounding. .........+-+-+++++se+05: 12 16 |+ 4 33°33 
e GOUTIGON a Hae eee ras Chto ee asecrerao bain cones 118 117 |— 1 |— 0-85 

Ss THC ECENG. seeaicitete ete de ect che s/ SaisiaPaby susie ese eet keeles 37 24 |— 13 |- 35-13 

Doxiral OfenCeShonc cee cee ae ciesie dle stots e oun pret idiw ls» ekagete ale tern afs = 8 |+ 8 - 
Endangering life by obstructing railway : 40 60 |+ 20 |+ 50-00 

Manslaughter. Sen. cre Ae sa eee - 2 i+ 2 - 
Other offences against the persoa 5 3 \- 2|-— 40-00 
House and shop-breaking...... ee ae 798 658 |— 140 |-— 17-54 
RGbbervee ewes ee Seni reeks alee) 17 13 |— 4 |— 23-53 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...........-++++-0+-s000s oe 3,367 3,620 |+ 253 |-+ 7-51 
Fraud and false pretences...........-00eee eee e cece rere etc 12 8 |-— 4 |— 33°33 
Sc ayaa Oe eee en Ger OOO Seo nine Samomoiomers Seetetr 12 30 |+ 18 |+ 150-00 
Other wilful damage to property........-..+++seee- settee eee 628 580 |— 48 |— 7:64 
iD onir a) ama momen OnE OSudiaemen Doe daoo So nso pr Sy eOSNG oor 7 14 |+ 7 \+ 100-00 
Immoral and indecent conduct.........-...0+++ esse cere eee 145 116 |— 29 |— 20-00 
Various other misdemeanours..........+- eee ee eee eccrine 48 30 |— 18 |— 37-50 
CIE ee Cee ne nt ne oe AS ee Bea eeamme So aanac 5, 246 5,299 |+ 53 |+ 1-01 


Minor Offences.—Of the 3,547 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1926, 1,283 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 447 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 364 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
646 of trespass, 244 of truancy, 183 of vagrancy and indecent conduct, and 380 of 
other minor offences. 


5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1926, 142 cities and towns with a population of 4,000 and over supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 3,343,033, had 4,331 policemen, who made 190,210 
arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the year 
and made known to the police was 237,511, and the number of prosecutions was 
187,628, or 79 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of these 
offences numbered 153,426, being 64-6 p.c. of the known offences and 81-8 p.c. of 
the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 8,333, of which 8,268 were 
recovered. Of 5,984 bicycles stolen 3,621 were recovered. The value of other 
lost articles reported to the police was $1,678,266, of which 66-6 p.c. was recovered. 


6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries in Canada. Six institutions are included 
in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. Vincent de 
Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony 
Mountain, Man., and New Westminster, B.C. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1927, the average daily population of these institutions was 2,456 and the total 
net expenditure for the year was $1,502,034. Statistics of the inmates in custody 
at the end of the year are given below. 
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All female convicts, numbering 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, 34 on Mar. 31, 1926, 
39 on Mar. 31, 1927, are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of King- 
ston, where a special wing and staff are maintained for their use and supervision. 
A new building to be used for this purpose is under construction. 

Tables 36 to 38 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported by 
the Superintendent. An increase of 7 is shown in the number of those in custody 
on March 31, 1927, as compared with the same date in the previous year, but there 
is a reduction of 6 as compared with 1923. The number of paroles as shown 
in Table 36 indicates a continued decrease from 634 in 1923 to 300 in 1926, though 
it rose to 377 in 1927. Table 37, showing the ages of convicts by groups, indicates 
that since 1922, when the total number in custody reached the maximum of 2,640, 
there has been an increase in the average age of those in custody. In the last five 
years, the convicts under 30 declined from 1,613 to 1,317 or by 296, while the total 
number in custody declined by only 160, so that convicts over 30 showed a slight 
increase. Detailed statistics of nationality, religion, conjugal state and racial origin 
are presented in Table 38. 


Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may 
be classified under four heads:—penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences and 
comparatively slow turnover; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, 
also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that 
of girls; and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
end of the year, and the number ‘discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1926 
in reformatories for boys, 311 p.c.; in reformatories 
Thus the average time spent in 


was:—in penitentiaries, 42 p.c.; 
for girls, 99 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,566 p.c. 
gaol is rather less than one month. 


35.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1924-1926. 


Norre.—Penitentiary statistics till 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary, and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Inspector of Penitentiaries 
and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. 


In custody,| Admitted | Discharged| In custody 
Penal Institutions. beginning during during at end of 
of year. year. year. year. 
[STEVE UNG co Rea AR JE Red ee ID SM Ae el Ae Pe ER 2,486 870 Ast De 225 
Reformatories for boys 1,687 4,856 4,618 1,925 
Reformatories for girls 383 391 387 387 
lie Se eee ae IES Hie 2,293 37,178 36, 882 2,589 
LOLANS $e See eee eens 6,849 43,295 43,018 7,126 
: 1925. | 
MBCHULANICD 5 5-2 Mes rt aie co Sap Nesey tocnse yaperecs ietolore 2225 | 968 848 2,345 
Rrclorimatories for DOYS. + ii. cscs nea caidas sce vdeo 2,187 7,511 7,505 2-193 
BPEL CLOTINSLOPICS fOr: PITS «oo; s, <= sires a.a/aiee aie oieieieco ciece vieioes ers 387 512 496 403 
SE Spe bea heg aa Se An eae tee Ai banter fe, MER a ie 2,327 39,761 39,486 2,602 
Potalsai ee ee Beek 7,126 48,752 48,335 71,543 
1926. E 
MEERRLONIIOTADS Ohare VISE ee heer eR oe ota 2,345 1,132 1,003 2,474 
Pec EIUO OTIS [Ot DOVE eta. es etek aie seiner es 2,193 6,826 6,829 2,190 
erimatorios for pinks! 5, fared ogees cab Sac. cals s 403 | 439 411 431 
1 Pe SEES Mets Be aie er a oak © Re ie ee 2,602 | 40,416 40,679 2,439 
: TRUSTE ee tte SAN oR ee RS St: cect oh 7,548 48,913 48, 922 7,534 
48773—64 
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3¢.—Movements of Convicts, fiscal years ended 1920-1927. 


Schedule. 


In custody at beginning of fiscal 
AGW ean: Bia a Oram pac ine Goren rt 

Received— 
By forfeiture of parole........... 
Paroles revoked 
Recaptured.,. 
IB VABTANSLON wea strstr arte eeeronteretnare 
Promcaols: ete as. <s)s1stisilr: 


Wen thpien me speeis susrerec caine e 
HISCADOss cater ia Bat ee karte rere 
Expiry of sentence.......:..-..-: 
Orderot-the! Courts cr ce 
(Pardon aetna eer 
IPavOley eee reese solr ise Raisin 
Mirae lOrcn. eer ceritin Serna aeisttterein 
Wepor tations cece el cele = 
Sent to reformatory............- 
Return to provincial authorities. . 
Military order eens vace ces mona: 


1920. 
No. 


1,931 


1921. 


2,150 


1922 1923. 
No. No. 

2,150 | 2,640 

3 10 

3 6 

- 2 

7 100 

1,353 935 

3,516 3,693 

15 21 

13 1 

365 342 

6 8 

2 5 

400 634 

is 97 

69 89 

2 - 

9 10 

2,640 2,486 


25225 


2,345 


2,473 


2,480 


In custody at end of fiscal year.. 
grag aay ere ace te aT RS OS 


1 One from mental hospital. 
tions: 2 in 1924 and 5 in 1926. 


2 From asylums. 


5 Includes 1 suicide. 


3 One from asylum. 
8 While on temporary ticket-of-leave 3. 


37.—Ages of Convicts, 1920-1927. 


Ages. 


Wnder20hyearss)auer neh erases 
From 20 to under 30 years......... 
From 30 to under 40..............- 
From 40 to under 50............-.- 
From: 50 tounder 60). tree.a. sense. 
COR MANA KSESS grigenaoe scacenodecsa 


1920. 


1,931 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 


25220 


4 From provincial institu- — 


1925. 


2,345 


1926. 


38.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 


ee SSS nsS—w—na—\—————— 


Items. 


Gaucasiani scart caitecerresntee 
UGA enemy terse tele roe 
Indian Half-breed............... 
WO SENS caguAatqneaoce ODIC aay 
ID ghiel bike GA GAaaopaunEeeuabooeT 
By Nationality— 
British— 
Canadiantenpe sence sirens 
English and Welsh............. 
Tori lh Beare var evacrnatehnincs etonetare cexcnarst> 
Scotch cpr. cntaans vlemeremte-Wars 


Foreign— 
American” (WS)in-eceeserrnacsele 
Austrian and Hungarian........ 


1920-1927. 
1921. 1922. 
No. No. 
2,150 | 2,640 
67 83 
2,019 2,489 
31 23 
8 15 
25 30 
1,277 | 1,605 
160 182 
39 36 
31 59 
14 29 
199 246 
108 109 
21 20 
72 89 
83 108 
146 157 


SH 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


|] —— | — | | —— 
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38.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, ete., 
1920-1927— concluded. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
By Conjugal State— 
VOUT ee he ta Cis eal L218 } 1,456) 15750) 15577 | 1,317 | 1,411 | 1,485 1,534 
ATTIC ee ede dS ees 638 626 790 809 779 823 871 827 
NIAC Fes Oa ete aa ie NIL, Coin pap 75 68 100 100 127 110 116 115 
LOT) cco Ie - - - - 2 1 1 4 
By Sex— 
TRH eS. Moms tak. ae ek. 1,899 2,125 2,616 2,460 2,194 2,318 2,439 2,441 
TEUSAa) CES oe eee 8 ene De 32 25 24 26 31 27 34 39 
By Social Habits— 
LNUTSUCT IN (las oS hn a ee 548 590 651 593 483 507 540 475 
PP OMIDOrALG en emme s iia tS),. , Ge tis. 975 1,092 1,401 1,309 15.205 1,374 1,549 1,491 
ED ISOIDOL NGG exe pete ane aha vio oes 408 468 588 584 487 464 384 514 
By Religion— 
/ STUCCO ee Ba ea 301 356 435 367 354 370 392 381 
EAD LIn Ge ree ae nae kia) 111 113 137 131 99 92 118 105 
RENMCROIS Ges 8 Po 7 Se erard Sesser 7 12 10 34 38 28 31 14 
Greek Wa thoes. conc os heen skis 57 73 85 88 65 56 65 61 
CAEL ae 3 3 ee aie ee a ee 38 34 41 59 49 51 53 44 
Jig N ite se i Pas Ane Senge aiad 46 37 50 50 33 51 65 58 
Mipiadishans t,, entetin skein, 187 207 241 235 212 213 224 192 
PERE VCOT IAN arcu Sort Aba faves 193 207 285 282 272 285 269 269 
Fromvan Catholie!. s.244.scas0. ee 946 1,052 1,294 TELO 1,025 1,130 1,201 1,281 
LOX: etc) ass | a i 45 59 49 58 72 64 47 57 
DAG TENG IA 5 Se aie See oe ena a - - 13 6 6 5 8 15 


1 Includes 1 Arabian. 2 Includes 2 Eskimos. 3 Includes 8 United Church. 


5.—-Divorces in Canada. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered; owing to a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in the 
Prairie Provinces have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these 
provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the 
applicant for divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. 


The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 114 in 1918 to 608 
in 1926 and 748 in 1927, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone 
really constitute divorces. More divorces were granted in 1927 alone than in the 
46 years from 1868 to 1913. The statistics of divorces granted in the years from 
1901 to 1927 inclusive will be found in Table 39. (For divorces in the years prior 
to 1901 see 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 
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39.Statistics of Divorces granted in Canada, 1901-1927. 


Norz.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1927: this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. hol 
ota. 
Years. New British for 
Ontario. | Quebec. Roney Manitoba. UAS a Cone Canada. 
T9012. cece eee 2 - - - 10 - uf 19 
1902Ne tenes 2 - - - 9 1 3 15 
1903 2oeeecasecr 2 1 1 i 8 4 4 21 
TO O4 Se ecavaree creo! 5 1 = - 6 2 5 19 
(90K i eeensce 2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 
Alta. Sask. 
itr aanoiecrecord 10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 37 
L907 me teie 3 1 - - 1 81 3 9 25 
ICUs aaa mone 8 - - = - 5 5 12 30 
1909 sconce eo 8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 
910K eee: 14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 
1 (cy Gee ee 13 4 2 - 3 101 6 19 57 
TOU Aree ncceclrere 9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 
V9U3 ccc ante seme. 20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 606 
HQ Aree aaeessasecvterey oe 18 a 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
dO eterna caoeon 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
DOU Gis a trtereheresin 18 1 i! 2 2 14 11 18 67 
iL) Weert bccinpeee 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
LOTS oe aeetter sss: 10 ve 2 1 = 24 10 65 114 
QUO oe acre cate. 49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 
NOZO Isc poke me eres 91 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 
NCVER ANA coca cae 101 9 84+ 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
1922 90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 
x 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1393 505 
114 13 1184 284 774,5 42 15 1363 543 
1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 
483,4 854 19 12 167 608 
604 1023,4 29 WE 197 748 


1 Includes one judicial separation. * Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3 One by 
Parliament. 4 Granted by courts. °® Two granted by Parliament. 6 Includes one in PE. Island. 


6.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly by 
the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners was 
appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission; in 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor-General on address of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. ‘The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the deputy heads 
of Departments, each division consisting of two sub-divisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the inside service and with the competitive examination of candi- 
dates for positions in the inside and the qualifying examination of candidates for 
the outside service. All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age, having 
resided in Canada for three years, were eligible to try these examinations under the 
system of open competition. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed. The 
Civil Service Act of that year (8-9 Geo. V, c. 12), extended the Commission’s author- 
ity to include appointments to the outside service, and enlarged its powers regard- 
ing the regulation of the duties of employees and its access to and relations with the 
various Departments of the Government. 


a 


a ad 
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From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has been made by 
each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that 
ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point of time. 
The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 1912, 
the summary results of which are presented in Table 40. 

During the war years, as will be seen from Table 40, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which has since decreased to 
39,592 in March, 1927. It may be added that, out of the latter number, 989 in the 
Income Tax Branch and 1,945 in the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, or 2,934 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding importance which 
had no existence before the war. Further, an additional 10,455 persons were, in 
March, 1927, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services of an 
industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries out of 
the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than out of taxa- 
tion. This postal service alone accounted for $2,430,281 of the $6,570,400 paid 
in salaries in March, 1927, or 36-99 p.c. of the total. 

The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely ‘‘part-time”’, ‘“‘seasonal’”’ and 
“fees of office’ employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees were largely in the Departments of Marine and Fisheries and 
Public Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated 
classes’, whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials, 
but whose compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on per- 
sonnel, as supplied in Table 41. 


40.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (permanent and temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with total Salaries, in January of the years 1912-1927, 


inclusive. 
Years. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. a 
No. $ $ $ 
1 PES i Fy Ra ae A te ROSE SOREN PR OS SP 20,016 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
LDS an MB ge ER POR ce ey ane ee ee 22,621 1,780,703 22,569 1,803,272 
eee ns he oe Ah oe ita aA ai eys eee Rabie mlemianiaAwae or 25,107 1,960,238 27,971 1,988,209 
LATE SRS 8 OE Be Sarno ST io oer or eee 28,010 2,268,700 32,167 2,300,867 
PLO are Pee eat SON MS Hehe Be oe CPR er aS 6 ache oo 29,219 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
aR L yp meMe en fo ante ee eet Ae Ree cies Riowasd eee pare die'e, 0 82,435 2,673,767 29,167 2,702,934 
SU ee Nae tee Pe ee ie Bees cin enema eee eteaat 38 369 3,147,461 94,321 3,241,782 
NS eae ot iron, cal /aiNe a tenis swe dl she Movore.o10)8 6 ki-¥ ois 41,825 3,552,686 557,882 4,110,568 
nie Ree eisied ain whe mI acaie @ Mew aa wemmieen eae 47,133 4,423,157 965,538 5,388,695 
"ee Sy aR bod peice a ee ee Pe ders ee 41,957 4,414,669 861,973 5,276,642 
CER apse Aino Te 2 OSI an alt BMS neg CO er Se ae 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
RE Dine See tah oe oe A eee eyet'e cS ais ois Ge AMi a eines 38 ,992 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
BA ee ac ate eye a is ena TIMP Ms awa Seer ov 38 ,062 4,297,467 449 228 4,746,695 
San ee See eR rea eae niin ene Hansa meee es amine 38,645 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
She Tea ee, MENS ok BE Sebcde Shiner 39,097 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
Mier ce ee eee irs Sie selene iets as wis rd hbG\s oUISS 5.5 6 65.05 39,440 4,786,615 - 4,786,615. 


1 Figures for Jan., 1925-1927, are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. In Table 41 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1926, and March, 1927. 

Table 41, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification by 
principal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable figures 


for the latest months. In the month of March, 1927, the total number of employeos 
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in the enumerated classes was 39,592 and the total expenditure in wages and salaries 

for all classes of employees was $6,570,399.98, as compared with 39,154 and $6,515,- 

072.83 respectively in March, 1926. 

41.—Total Numb:2r of Civil Service Employees by Departments and Principal Branches 
(‘Non-enumerated Classes’’ excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 


Bonuses and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-enumerated Classes’ included), 
March, 1927 and March, 1926. 


March 31, 1927. March 31, 1926. 
Departments. 
No. | Expenditure. | No. | Expenditure. 
1, Agriculture— $ $ 
Wain ID epaitya emt ic tacctetere sre ave, ere ceien eter Retlonnes ere) stes 817 113, 962-58 762 107 ,027-26 
Ei xperiumentalsHarm sive aas cet thier shia es enn 403 95 ,080-54 386 95 545-51 
Healthnot Animals: ernie tne aececrin eeeee ie 538 87 , 837-22 550 87 418-67 
LUG ATR ie Pree RESO ERE © EES ODORS Oe OTs COPY eee 1,758 296 ,880-34 1,698 289, 991-44 
Da SAPCHEV ES eI A esta y As leis BT ke eta ve abenearabote sick ae 78 11,903 -43 4 79 11,615-67 
Oh PAUAGOLAGORCLAL Sas gaat cha iytae eileen aeleruclenere ce ast eeeleg a 206 29,207-75 214 27,800-91 
4. Civil Service Commission!............... we Pee 143 19, 948-96 138 21,793 -282 
Ba Customaanc! MXciseies jess cen tees eles a. Moremi elder 5, 252 790,222-73 | 5,137 771,400-12 
65 Chick Hilectoral Ofiicen merc sem oer eee a ae errs 12 1,715-38 12 1,511-85 
7. External A ffairs— 
Wain Denartmnen tecnica ante eer ocraieenerasiaiars 62 8876-05 61 8567-37 
The High Commissioner’s Office.................-- 28 5, 018-378 29 4,198-378 
UN evearises een Cy Ot GOx nen tine eae Cie tetera nani te 7 1,975-113 7 1,975-113 
iBheiwWashineton OtnCoas asia cine eeerrt ete 10 3, 390-343 3 821-743 
Whe dmeague On Nations: ais sen ete oie er lerteleln 2 660-008 2 600-00 
Nes 7A eae Se hh ieee HPP’ Rene nc Sie eR 109 19,919-878 102 16, 162-59% 
Cll rbsen pero eaten a ai Pei Santee eran ee eens cic Cie Ca 409 4 46 , 249-67 4164 55,794-182 
9. Governor-General’s Secretary®,. .. 22... ane. cece ces 12 2,722-50 12 3,122-50 
TOMMRLGATER A ae teehee ee eee chads Serres 287 37, 721-896 284 34,511-308 
11. House of Commons— 
Clerohthe Elicuses eanaeter iment eure 208 37 473-31 211 37,858-20 
Hervseant= alm AUMASe nie leet le cree estuary ere tel cee atts 296 23 934-52 291 22,919-88 
POC cn. > ocjatebaarneitiete Helo oak phe: te ee 504 61,407-83 502 60,778-08 
12) Imammoration and Colomiation: a..naserisvnriere sills os 869 103 402-33 884 106 528-21 
13. Indian Affairs— 
‘Maan JD epar tiitenitte ct rete arsusicesie shauaie eer crsis Riots were ores 611 49 918-45 587 47 825-83 
Bducational! branch we.stee.cc cca eee oe ee eee reer ore 318 18 ,179-24 325 19, 130-24 
TE GEGL. saiie stsvapire tate Sete Pha suevatene ard akoiaonegee ene tes 929 68 , 097-69 912 66,956-07 
14. Insurance— 
Maine Denanbment.7- scan tas © a tei siel taints elalaiatess 34 7, 875-52 32 6,445 -5i 
MinevereventionlSranclindpeatee tonometer 2 480-00 2 520-00 
i Eel GTR LOLURE Are WS ama ais Meee cacy Gants ooh MDG iO Ole oon 2,132 308 ,947-43 | 2,068 301,330-00 
16. Intérnational Joint Commission’ ....2..¢0c.c- sess see 5 2,373 +33 5 2, 363-33 
17. Justice— : 
Main) Depantolent cel ersten cei rerictertataltels ester te 47 9,907-90 42 9447-41 
Remission Branches penitent 9 1,374-56 9 1,352-55 
IPunchagingeA sent /s Ost Cemnmacc sicieesr rater caer is 6 810-00 6 795-00 
IPenthentiawesicnnvesh cm catierinn Givi actysterstanl octets tite 558 67,750-51 536 66,119-56 
Spb omarents) Oovininansas otc cdo bisnabonsis sobeuouepecuL 18 3, 133-36 19 3,488 -33 
Mxchequer: Counters itsta acters am else tte letra ee = 9 1,866-74 9 1,866-74 
TOLA UH ects detnisitechelstars elt lotleieiars sais cielo sete 647 84,843: 07 621 83,069-59 
18. Labour— 
Main wOepartimaenithec. stestetstrerests detest teelelelsTsteresatetelete (ier: 95 14,769-28 88 14, 241-90 
SATIIAWIEIES Ens cncct ce aeteees Giese 11 1,355-45 11 1,736-70 
Technical Education 3 766-74 3 731-74 
SAI Irate Pa ISRO Bem eO OCDE BOBO OU ia 109 16 891-47 102 16 ,710-34 
19) Mabrany of Parliamaents i; steric els sieeleinr cieie's sees 20 3,912-62 20 3,857-62 


1 Including Commissioners and their salaries. ? Including arrears salary revision. $ Including living 
allowance. 4 Including 2 employees on leave without pay 5 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their 
numbers. & Refunds have been deducted. 7 Including the Commissioner of Income Taxation’s Branch, 
which in March 1927 had 989 employees and an expenditure for salaries of $197,726.70. 
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41.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees by Departments and Principal Branches 
(‘Non-enumerated Classes’ excluded), and Total Expenditure on Salaries, 
Bonuses and Wag:s of all Employees (‘‘Non-enumerated Classes” included), 


March, 1927, and March, 1926—concluded. 


March 31, 1927. 


March 31, 1926. 


Departments. 
No. Expendiuure. No. Expenditure. 
; ; ; $ $ 
20. Marine and Fisheries— 
SPER TP Tig. SACL Pie An a, dari ee a 3,358 344,886-35 | 3,343 335 , 290-56 
HEROR MS PAN CH! 65 oe ao, 8 Alticeessaulea cGvdadiaes 333 87,356-71 360 91,929-76 
PIR LCONOIORICR! BrAnCl Ss ic sicsais vem aisine ese oases 501 14, 215-72 501 14,501-41 
dB TE ee ges Seas es eA OCP DO RR oa 4,192 446, 458-78 4,204 441 ,721-73 
DERM ee SERIE at Ni, deel. doesent: Fas 310 55, 214-22 317 55,957-68 
22. National Defence— 
General Defence Administration..................-- 250 34,398-78 247 34, 666-76 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 57 23,3803 -35 57 22,375-57 
BRMUIGY SOIR ICOR 2 op diye Hirst 27s tare aaa yates Siarsiratoae te 517 48 455-41 523 52, 749-20 
DUES SPT Tee ge fe en On Re Rg 153 26,095 -96 152 25 312-43 
BSIREU NICO EIEN CR TL NT LN eR SSN 5 ies 49 5,042-70 38 4,065-92 
Military Topographic Surveys 23 4,034-74 23 3,893-22 
OV aeMIMpALY Oller Gsin.. whan: Fo nce sek ort oe eales 70 9 353-02 69 9,670-11 
INGTON GRLELEILOTIOSS. siiy.Vsdaettis seine aiatelacibies aie 4 625-00 4 645-75 
POPU Me at Cee Ma net ark cele oe, et go 151, 308-96 1,113 153 , 378-96 
23. Patents and Copyrights:........... Fok | REE 89 14,388-58 92 13,483-48 
COTES CER ee ie ter afer sh ma isos sinha) w wevepornsne alaioteccahane 29 7,548 -33 29 7,563 -33 
25. Post Office— 
MIMO VGEDINON hat Ate eee eed aoe eee ein eens 8154 106 952-26 799 3 109 353-66 
COSI OUS OL VICOn rs ots ate dan Se aS 9,640 | 2,323,328-54 9,441 | 2,432,062-18 
Ye Naat Gh haan ee aad acer etc Rear 10,455 | 2,430,280-80 | 10,240 | 2,541,415-84 
DRMBEr Rene COORNEL Nein aeak hits IR aids... oc tee eee 21 3,779-24 21 3, 621-78 
of Public Printing’ and Stationery.....6.4..o22..+.s0-s0e2 690 101,390-50 689 97 599-54 
28. Public Works— 
EDEROC MIEN VICCLS sade ds cerca ree te oe eatin cc 309 51,297-44 310 51,374-90 
GAG: PORVACES Or RRC eo, Viele Okc Oh Bees 2,910 364 399-89 2,881 339,529-61 
Government Telegraph Service...............000005 617 64, 625-36 706 67,016-71 
LO Aas Pee Seon am. Foncege stat tia ck Te Ee 3,836 480, 322-69 8,897 457 , 921-22 
PaCS ANC CAN AIS 2a HALES cles tvsi lo city Soroka biotale’» vs 1,281 289 , 233-69 1,312 198, 650-99 
30. Royal Canadian Mounted Police...................2-- 47 87,400-91 47 88, 218-39 
PE SOPOLARY OF SSbALO eee Ha ae otis Oo crs elelale Gian i kee 99 12,445-80 96 12,194-93 
IGUAL OCS teiitse est Ay tee ae Cae hee Foes rh eee eeeat 121 15 ,096-31 117 13 865-96 
33. Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment— 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.................... 1,897 214 920-00 2,090 265,816-00 
Renornl Aopen Roped ee mie. sihceneaceraecicac oe 48 10,019-99 49 9,739-99 
patipoldior Settlement Boards. 6...0Fecue5s lsess'oceeciods as 496 70,348-15 489 68 ,841-70 
35. Trade and Commerce— 
ESTA BEE Tae OO lle 5 | BO ni a ee 12 39 ,496-21 65 38, 661-83 
ram Commissioners: Stal. cd) istic t oabicrilssvedach 678 102,350-07 567 87,088 -92 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics... ..c.ccecsnecec ences 336 38 456-55 223 25,217-41 
Mowrnbe and Mlesciresy. hoy che sila twctanaas besenns 120 17,754-46 122 17 827-05 
etry ty ATCase yor stat avanaliva Rosle /atere Bans mies oes 81 12,575-42 83 12 246-63 
Commercial Intelligence Service...............2.5.- 54 24,891-51 52 21,781-88 
APE 2 hoe GIR RS cee ae A I oe eI PTAC 1,341 235 , 524-22 1,112 202 823-72 
RTA CE ROR Ne cea t nw ce ois Bi talus olorecaks asovens 43 39,592 | 6,570,399-98 | 39,154 | 6,515,072-83 


1 Including settlement of B.C. and N.S. Fisheries Divisions paylists for February and March. 


2 Including Commissioners and their salaries. 
_ sive of 1 employee on leave without pay. 


% Inclusive of 2 employees on leave without pay. 
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7.—Harbour Commissions. 


A number of the harbours of Canada are administered by corporate bodies 
known as Harbour Commissions. Each Commission is constituted by a special 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, the number of Commissioners varying from 3 
to 5. The property of the Crown in the harbour is placed under the jurisdiction ~ 
of the Commission and the Commissioners are authorized to acquire and hold real 
and personal property for the improvement and development of the harbour; but 
any property acquired from the Crown may not be alienated or in any way disposed 
of by the Commissioners without the consent of the Governor in Council. The 
Commissions are given power to make by-laws for all purposes of governing the 
harbour property and services and for the imposition and collection of rates on 
vessels and on cargo landed and shipped in the harbour, and penalties for infraction 
of their by-laws (but every such by-law must be confirmed by the Governor in 
Council before becoming effective), and they have control of the expenditure of 
the revenue received from these sources. For the purpose of harbour development 
and the construction of improvements, the Commission may, with the consent of 
the Governor in Council, expropriate land, and borrow money on debentures 
issued against the security of the real and other property of the harbour. For the 
harbours of Quebec, Montreal and Vancouver, the Dominion Government has 
lent to the Commissioners large sums against such debentures, and a loan of $500,000 
to the Chicoutimi Harbour Commissioners was authorized in 1927. All the Com- 
missions are under the direct supervision of an official of the Marine Department 
and are subject to the jurisdiction of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries in all 
matters. 


The following harbours are administered by Commissions, the date of the 
Act under which each Commission received its present constitution and powers 
being given:—Montreal, 1894; Quebec, 1899; Three Rivers, 1882 (amended 1923); 
Toronto, 1911; Hamilton, 1912; Belleville, 1889; Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 1912; 
Vancouver, 1913; New Westminster, 1913; North Fraser, 1913; Trenton, Ont., 
1922; Chicoutimi, 1926; Saint John, 1927; Halifax, 1927. The harbours of North 
Sydney and Pictou, Nova Scotia, were formerly under the Commission form of 
administration, but the legislation providing for Commissions in these harbours 
was repealed, and all property and rights held by the Commissioners were re-vested 
in His Majesty by legislation passed in the years 1914 and 1920 respectively, repeal 
in each case being effective from Jan. 1 following. 


Harbour Masters.—In the smaller maritime communities where the harbours 
are not under the Commission form of administration, a harbour may be proclaimed 
a Public Harbour under Part 12 of the Canada Shipping Act (Chap. 186, R.S.C. 
1927), and an officer known as Harbour Master appointed, who has charge of the 
harbour property and facilities, and whose duty it is to enforce the regulations 
made under the authority of the Act for the governance of persons and vessels using 
the harbour. He receives his remuneration from the fees levied on vessels under 
the terms of the Act, and operates under the direct control of the Department of 
Marine. Approximately 170 harbours, on both coasts of Canada, are administered 
in this manner. 
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8.—The International Joint Commission. 


This Commission, created in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1909, 
consists of six members, three appointed by the President of the United States and 
three by the King on the recommendation of the Government of Canada.' These 
do not function as separate national sections but as one international body. There 
is a Canadian Chairman and an American Chairman, each of whom presides at 
meetings held on his own side of the boundary. There are also two Secretaries, 
one having charge of the Commission’s offices in Ottawa and the other of the offices 
in Washington. The Commission holds two fixed meetings, one in Ottawa on the 
first Tuesday in October and the other in Washington on the first Tuesday in April. 
Other meetings or public hearings are held at such times and places as the two 
Chairmen shall determine. 


The present members of the Commission are:—(Canada) Charles A. Magrath, 
Chairman, Henry A. Powell, Sir William H. Hearst; Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary: 
(United States) Clarence D. Clark, Chairman, Fred T. Dubois, P. J. McCumber; 
William H. Smith, Secretary. 


In broad terms the purpose of the International Joint Commission is, in the 
language of the preamble of the Treaty, to “prevent disputes regarding the use of 
boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter arise’’. 


Under the authority vested in it by the Treaty, the Commission’s functions 
are threefold:—By Articles III, IV and VIII it has final authority over all cases 
involving the use or diversion for domestic and sanitary, navigation, power or rriga- 
tion purposes, of boundary waters between Canada and the United States, or of 
waters flowing across the boundary, or waters flowing from boundary waters, in 
the event of such diversion on one side of the boundary affecting the level or flow of 
waters on the other side of the boundary. By Article IX it becomes an investi- 
gatory body, to examine into and report upon any questions or matters of difference 
between the two countries arising along the common frontier, referred to it for that 
purpose by either government. Finally, by Article X, it is made a Court of Appeal 
for the final settlement of “any questions or matters of differences arising between the 
High Contracting Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to each other or to their 
respective inhabitants”. Under Article X the Commission is therefore a miniature 
Hague Tribunal for the settlement of all questions at issue between these two 
countries; and perhaps it is equally true to say that, taking into consideration the 
scope of its various functions, it is to some extent a League of Nations for the par- 
ticular benefit of Canada and the United States. 


The Commission, during the sixteen years it has been in existence, has disposed 

of a large number of cases under Articles III and VIII, and also carried out several 
investigations under Article IX. Some of these were only of minor importance, 

~ but others involved enormous natural resources and investments on both sides of 
the boundary, and affected the health or material welfare of millions of people. 


1For the text of the Treaty, see the 1911 Statutes (1-2 Geo, V., c. 28). 
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In this class were the power cases at Sault Ste. Marie, the settlement of which 
involved the levels of lake Superior and the material interests of cities on its shores; 
the Pollution of Boundary Waters Investigation; the St. Lawrence Navigation 
and Power Investigation; the Lake of the Woods Investigation; and several others. 
No questions have as yet been brought before the Commission under the terms 
of Article X. 


Under Article VI the Commission is also charged with the measurement and 
division for irrigation purposes of the waters of the St. Mary and Milk rivers, in 
Alberta and Montana. Owing to certain ambiguities in the language of the Article, 
difficulties were found in bringing this problem to a satisfactory conclusion, but 
finally the Commission, by bringing together on the spot those directly interested, 
’ worked out a practicable compromise that proved generally acceptable. 


The Treaty, and with it the Commission, may be terminated by either country 
on twelve months’ notice; but it is safe to say that, as they have proved themselves 
most effective measures for peace and good-will between Canada and the United 
States, they are not likely to be discontinued. 


9.—The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 


For a long time prior to 1905 efforts had been made by the Department of the 
Interior towards commencing a Geodetic Survey in Canada; finally, in 1905, these 
efforts were successful and the late Dr. W. F. King was authorized to start triangula- 
tion and precise levelling operations in the vicinity of Ottawa. In 1909 the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada was organized by Order in Council and Dr. King was made its 
Superintendent. After his death Mr. Noel J. Ogilvie was appointed Director. 


The principal functions of the Geodetic Survey of Canada are:—firsi, the 
obtaining of precise geodetic latitudes and longitudes of poimts throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, together with its coast-lines and large waterways; secondly, 
the determination of elevations of points above mean sea-level; Uhirdly, to serve 
as a horizontal and vertical control for all kinds of engineering work; fourthly, to 
assist in the determination of the size and shape of the earth; fifthly, to investigate 
such scientific problems as may arise, e.g., the theory of isostasy. 


The Geodetic Survey provides an accurate basis for all surveys in Canada, 
federal, provincial, municipal and private, so that any accumulative errors of 
various surveys will be localized and thus will not cause serious discrepancies in 
the production of maps and charts. 


Before the Geodetic Survey of Canada was commenced, various surveys 
employed methods suitable to their particular requirements. Such surveys, being 
for different purposes, were of various degrees of accuracy, and when fitted together 
to make composite maps confusion was the natural result. Also, when surveys 
extended over long distances accumulative errors crept in, and were discovered 
only when one survey joined other surveys started from other points. The only 
way in which these errors can be avoided is to have them checked at intervals by 
a survey of superior accuracy, and this is one of the functions of the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada. 


1 For a list of the publications of the Commission, see p. 1036. 
2 For a list of the publications of the Geodetic Survey, see p. 1035. 
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10.—The Topographical Survey. 


The Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, is engaged in pub- 
lishing the national topographic series of map sheets of Canada. It is also the central 
agency for the recording and indexing of all aerial photographs taken by the Domin- 
ion Government Services, thus preserving their use for all purposes for which they 
may thereafter be required, with particular regard to their utilization in connection 
with the development of the natural resources of the country. 


The information shown upon the map sheets issued is obtained from original 
ground surveys, supplemented by material from all other available sources and from 
aerial photographs, the photographs for this purpose being taken in co-operation 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force of the Department of National Defence. The 
sheets are generally published on scales of one mile, two miles, and four miles to 
the inch, the scale depending on the amount of available information to be depicted 
and also on the economic possibilities of the area mapped. 


In its earliest history this branch had control of the survey and administration 
of all the resources of the Dominion lands, but as the work increased other branches 
were formed in the Department to take over the administration of Dominion lands 
and the development of special natural resources, while the Topographical Survey 
concentrated on surveys and the publication of maps and plans. Up to the out- 
break of the Great War the demand for land surveys was so insistent that little 
attention could be devoted to the publication of topographic maps, but all the time 
a control system for those maps was being laid down in the system of survey of 
Dominion lands, whereby an area of 180,000,000 acres of land has been surveyed. 
Since that time good progress has been made in the publication of topographic maps, 
and the work has extended to the eastern as well as the western provinces. Since 
1921 the science of map making from aerial photographs has been developed by 
officials of the Branch and is now largely used in conjunction with ground methods 
for the production of topographic maps. 


In addition to the publication of topographic map sheets and to the aerial 
photographic work carried on, other activities include the cadastral survey of 
Dominion lands, photo-topographic surveys of mountainous areas, control traverse 
surveys of waterway systems in the newer parts of the country, exploration surveys 
in the northern parts of Canada, the delimitation of interprovincial boundaries 
wherever Dominion lands are affected, surveys of mineral claims, timber berths and 
townsites, wherever Dominion interests are concerned, the classification of land 
for settlement purposes, and magnetic surveys for determining the declination 
of the magnetic needle and the march of the compass for the whole country. 
There is also maintained a physical testing laboratory for standardizing measures 
of length, for testing thermometers, optical instruments, and other instruments 
of precision used in surveying or engineering work. 


11.—The Dominion Observatories. 


The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, was founded in 1902, and completed 
and organized in 1905 as a branch of the Department of the Interior. It was an 
outgrowth of the astronomical surveys of the Department, which began in 1884 
with the survey of the Railway Belt in British C olumbia, continued later in the form 
of field latitude and longitude determinations for mapping purposes, and in con- 


1 For a list of the publications of the Topographical Survey, see p. 1037 
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nection with the survey of international boundaries. Dr. W. F. King, made Chief 
Astronomer of the Department in 1890, and later also International Boundary 
Commissioner, was appointed as the first Director of the Observatory in 1905. 
Within the next few years, as one of the activities of the new institution, a trigono- 
metrical survey was begun and organized as the Geodetic Survey of Canada. 
After Dr. King’s death in 1916, the Geodetic Survey and the International Bound- 
ary Commission were given separate status, and Dr. Otto Klotz succeeded as 
Director of the Observatory. The present Director, R. Meldrum Stewart, was 
appointed in 1924 after the death of Dr. Klotz. 


The work of the Observatory comprises astronomy of position (including time- 
service), solar physics, astrophysics, photographic photometry, seismology, terres- 
trial magnetism and gravity. Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion 
Observatory; Volumes 1 to 5 complete, Volumes 6, 7, 8, 9 current. (For list see 
p. 10382). 


The main instrumental equipment includes a six-inch meridian circle with 
accessories, three astronomical field transits, wireless equipment for transmission 
and receipt of wireless time signals, a twenty-inch ccelostat with Littrow spectro- 
graph and accessories, a fifteen-inch equatorial with spectrograph and equipment, 
a six-inch and an eight-inch photographic doublet with objective prisms, three 
photographic cameras with equatorial mounting, Milne-Shaw horizontal seismo- 
graphs and a Wiechert vertical seismograph, magnetometers, gravity pendulums, 
an instrument shop and a carpenter shop. 


The library contains about 12,500 volumes, including books and periodicals 
dealing mainly with astronomy, geophysics and related subjects. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, was founded in 1915 
as an extension of the Dominion Observatory, to fill the recognized need for a 
larger telescope; it was completed and occupied in 1918, with Dr. J. 8. Plaskett, 
previously astronomer at the Dominion Observatory, as Director. 


The work comprises various branches of astrophysics, more particularly stellar 
radial velocities, spectroscopic parallaxes, spectral classification and stellar temper- 
atures. 


Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; 
Volumes 1 to 3 complete, Volume 4 current. (For list see p. 1033). 


The equipment consists of a seventy-two-inch reflecting telescope, which can 
be used in either the Newtonian or Cassegrain form, with complete accessories for 
spectroscopic and photographic work. It is the second largest telescope in the world, 
and is surpassed by none in nature and quality of equipment. 


The library contains about 2,500 volumes dealing with astrophysics and related 
sciences. 


XIV.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STATISTICAL AND 
OTHER INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for Canada, 
and described in the first part of this section; a list of its publications, which cover 
almost the whole field of the national statistics, is appended. 

The second part of the section contains a list of the Acts of Parliament admin- 
istered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the third part 
a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is followed by a 
bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments. 


I._THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTIGS.' 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9, Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches:—(1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics); (2) Fisheries Statistics; (3) Mining Statistics; (4) Forestry Statistics; 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics; (6) Water and Electric Power Statistics; (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports); (9) Grain Trade Statistics; 
(10) Live Stock Statistics; (11) Prices Statistics; and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition, four new branches were erected, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern’. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central “thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 

The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely a 
record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 


1A fuller account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on pages 961 
to 964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organiza- 
tion has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness is only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the econo- 
mic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.1_ The main branches of the Bureau are as follows:—I. Adminis- ° 
tration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External — 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Finan- 
cial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education Statis- 
tics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Branches are as 
follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 
I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 


Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


(1). Population: (a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral 
Districts, Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions’ of the People, 1921. (c) 
Origins of the People, 1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birth- 
places of the People, 1921. (f) Citizenship of the Foreign-born, 1921. 
(g) Year of Immigration, 1921. (h) Ages of the People, 1921. (i) Con- 
jugal Condition of the People, 1921. (7) Language Spoken, 1921. (k) 

_ Literacy, 1921. (/) School Attendance, 1921. (m) Occupations, 1921. 
Also Bulletins on Population by Provinces as follows: (a) Population of 
Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, etc. (6) Population of Prince Edward 
Island—Electoral Districts, etc. (c) Population of New Brunswick—Eiec- 
toral Districts, ete. (d) Population of Quebec—Electoral Districts, ete. 
(e) Population of Ontario—Electoral Districts, etc. (f) Population of 
Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. (g) Population of Saskatchewan— 
Electoral Districts, ete. (h) Population of Alberta—Electoral Districts, 
etc. (¢) Population of British Columbia—Electoral Districts, ete. 


(2) Census of Agriculture, 1921: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. 
(b) Agriculture of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic 
Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture 
of Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. 
(g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (7) 
Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Saskatchewan, 1921. 
“ Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (i) Agriculture of British Columbia, 
1921. 


Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex, and Distribution—Racial Origins 
—Religions. 


1This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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Vol. I. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents 
—Year of Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken 
—Literacy—School-—Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. 


Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—Earn- 


ings. 
Vol. IV. Occupation and Employment. 
Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm Holdings by size, tenure, value, ete.—Farm 


Products—Field Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products— 
Live Stock—Animal Products—Statistics of Operators. 


II. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 


APE. 


rie 


Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Vol. I, Areas and Population 
by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables 
I to XV, pp. i-viii, 1-623. Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplaces, Citizen- 
ship, Literacy and Infirmities by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, 
with Introduction. Tables J-XLVI, pp. i-iv, 1-634. Vol. III. Manu- 
factures for 1910 as enumerated in June, 1911, with introduction. Tables 
I-XX, pp. i-xvi, 1-482. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. Tables 
1-90, I-XXXV, pp. i-xev, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, Fishery, 
Fur and Mineral Production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-X XVI, 
pp. i-l, 1-171. Vol. VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. 
Tables 1-25, I-VI, pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Manufactures of Canada— 
Dairy Industries—Agriculture, Prince Edward. Island—Agriculture, 
Nova Scotia—Agriculture, New Brunswick—Agriculture, Quebec—Agri- 
culture, Ontario—Agriculture, Manitoba—dAgriculture, Saskatchewan— 
Agriculture, Alberta—Agriculture, British Columbia—Religions—Origins 
of the People—Birthplaces of the People—Educational Status—Mineral 
Production—Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 


Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records 
of the Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911; 23 Tables, 62 pp., 1915). 


Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


Vol. I.—Population. 

Vol. I1.—Agriculture. 

Preliminary Bulletins, as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba—Electoral 
Districts, etc. (b) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(c) Population of Alberta—Electoral Districts, ete. (d) Animals on Farms 
in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. (e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1926. 


Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. | 
Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 
1916. Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. i-lxiv, 1-356. 


. Inter censal Estimates of Population. 
. Vital Statistics. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by provinces and municipalities. 
Monthly Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths, by provinces. 
Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 


PRODUCTION— 
I. General Summary of Production. 


Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agri- 
culture, Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining), and (2) Secondary Pro- 
duction, or General Manufactures. 


II. Agriculture. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on 
agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional 
and final estimates of areas, yields, quality and value of field crops— 
wages of farm help—numbers and values of farm live stock, poultry, ete. 
—fruit statistics—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricult- 
ural production—international agricultural statistics). 
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Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics (monthly). 
Report on Agricultural Statistics, Canada, by counties and crop districts. 
Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1920-1925. 
Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1923. 
Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with selection of Annual Agri- 
cultural Statistics, 1908-26. 
(See also Censuses of Agriculture above). 
dla Taiess 
Annual Report on Fur Farms. 
Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (wild-life). 


IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. 
Advance Summaries of Fish caught, marketed and prepared, by districts. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual summary of the value, etc., of forest production. (Covers operations 
in the woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., pro- 
duction of mining timber; production of poles and cross ties, and farm 
production (decennial) of firewood, posts, etc.) 

[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under 
‘“Manufactures,’’ Section VII, subsection (5).] 


VI. Mineral Production; (Mining and Metallurgy). 

(1) General Reports: (a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; 
{) rope a Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of 

anada. 

(2) Coal: (a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly Report 
on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada. 

(3) Annual Bulletins on the following subjects: Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) Cobalt; 
(c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Iron Ore; (f) Lead; (g) Nickel; (h) Metals of 
the Platinum Group; (i) Silver; (7) Zine; (&) Miscellaneous Non-ferrous 
Metals, including: Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Manganese, Mercury, 
Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. _Non-Metals—(a) Asbestos; (6) Coal; 
(c) Feldspar; (d) Gypsum; (e) Iron Oxides; (f) Mica; (g) Natural Gas; 
(h) Petroleum; (i) Quartz; (7) Salt; (k) Tale and Soapstone; (/) Mis- 
cellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals, including: Actinolite, Barytes, Cor- 
undum, Fluorspar, Graphite, Grindstones, Magnesite, Magnesium Sul- 
phate, Mineral Waters, Natro-alunite, Peat,Phosphate, Pyrites, Sodium 
carbonate, Sodium sulphate, Tripolite. Structural Materials and Clay 
Products—(a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; (d) Sand 
and Gravel; (e) Stone and Slate. 

(4) Annual Industrial Reviews of the following: (a) Gold Industry; (6) Copper- 
Gold-Silver Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Industry; (d) Silver-Cobalt 
Industry; (e) Silver-Lead-Zine Industry. 

(5) Special Reports: (a) Report on the Consumption of Prepared Non-Metallic 
Minerals in Canada; (6) Report on the Consumption of Mine and Mill 
Materials in Canada. 

(See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures 
of Non-Ferrous Metals, Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals, 
and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures”’, 
Section VII, subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9). 

VII. Manufactures. 

(1) General Summary, by provinces and leading cities—(Industrial groups 
classified by component materials, purpose, etc., of products—comparative 
statistics). 

(2) Manufacture of Vegetable Products—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 
Coffee and Spices; (b) Cocoa and Chocolate; (c) Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparation, including canning, evaporating and preserving; (d) Pickles, 
Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (e) Flour and Cereal Mills (see also under 
heading “Internal Trade’); (f) Bread and other Bakery Products; (9) 
Biscuits and Confectionery; (h) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (7) Liquors, 
Distilled; (j) Liquors, Malt; (&) Liquors, Vinous; (/) Rubber Goods 
and Rubber Boots and Shoes; (m) Starch and Glucose; (n) Sugar Refin- 
eries; (0) Tobacco Products; (p) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. 
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(8) Animal Products and their Manufactures—Annual Reports and Bulletins 
as follows: (a) Dairy Products; (b) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; 
(e) Harness and Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, Miscel- 
laneous Leather Goods; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes, Leather Boot and 
Shoe Findings; (g) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur Dress- 
ing. Monthly Report on Boot and Shoe Production. 

(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under “Internal Trade.” 

(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General Report—Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and waste); (b) Woollen 
Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc,. and woollen goods, n.e.s.); 
(c) Silk Mills; (d) Clothing (men’s and women’s factory); (e) Hats and 
Caps; (f) Hosiery and Knit Goods; (g) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; (h) 
Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (i) Cordage, Rope and Twine. 

(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Annual Reports as follows: (1) 
Lumber, Lath and Shingle Industry; (2) Pulp and Paper; (3) Manufactures 
of Wood and Paper Products: (a) Cooperage; (b) Planing Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories; (c) Printing, Bookbinding, Publishing, Lithographing and 
Engraving, Sterotyping and Electrotyping, Maps and Blue Prints; (d) 
Furniture; (e) Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, and Materials thereof ‘ 
(f) Canoes, Rowboats and Launches; (g) Coffins and Caskets ; (h) Con- 
tainers—Boxes and bags (paper); boxes and packing cases (wood); baskets 
and crates; woodenware. 

(6) Iron and Steel and their Products: General Report. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys—Steel and Rolled Products—Castings 
and Forgings—Agricultural Implements—Boilers and Engines—Machinery 
—Automobiles—Automobile Accessories—Bicycles—Railway — Rolling 
Stock—Wire and Wire Goods—Sheet Metal “Products—Hardware and 
Tools—Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products. Monthly Reports on 
Iron and Steel; Automobile Statistics. 

(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals: Aluminium Ware—Brass and Copper 
Products—Lead, Tin and Zinc Products—Manufactures of the Precious 
Metals—Electrical Apparatus and Supplies—Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 
Metal Goods. 

(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals: General Report. Annual 
Bulletins: Aerated Waters—Asbestos and Allied Products—Cement 
Products and Sand-Lime Brick—Coke and By-Products—Glass (blown, 
cut, ornamental, etc.)—Illuminating and Fuel Gas—Products from Im- 
ported Clays—Monumental Ornamental Stone—Petroleum Products— 
Miscellaneous, including artificial abrasives, abrasive products, artificial 
graphite and electrodes, gypsum products, mica products. Monthly Report 
on Coke Statisties. 

(9) Chemicals and Allied Products: General Report. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: Coal Tar and its Products—Acid, Alkalies, Salts and Compressed 
Gases—Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and Matches—Fertilizers— 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations—Paints, Pigments and 
Varnishes—Soaps, Washing Compounds and Toilet Preparations—Inks, 
Dyes and Colours—Wood Distillates and Extracts—Miscellaneous 
Chemical Industries, including adhesives, baking powder, boiler compounds, 
celluloid products, flavouring extracts, insecticides, polishes and dressings, 

sweeping compounds, ete. 

(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, 
Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs 
and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) 
Buttons. 


N.B.—For statistics of Water-Power and Central Electric Stations, see under 
heading ‘‘Public Utilities.” 


VIII. Construction —(a) The Building and General Construction Industry; 

Railway, Telephone and Telegraph Construction, Maintenance of 

. Way and Repairs; (c) Government and Municipal Construction; (d) The 

Bridge-building Industry; (e) The Shipbuilding Industry; (f) Building 
Permits—Monthly Record. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada. 

Preliminary Annual Report of the Trade of Canada. 

Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada. 

Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General—(a) Abstract of 
Imports, Exports and Duty Collected by Latest Month, Accrued Period, 
and Latest 12 Months; (b) Summary of Trade by Countries and 
Principal Commodities, Latest 12 Months; (c) Summary of Trade with 
United Kingdom, Principal Commodities, Latest, Month and 12 Months; 
(d) Summary of Trade with United States, Principal Commodities, Latest 
Month and 12 Months. Special—(a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; 
(b) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except Rubber); (c) Summary, 


Exports of Grain and Flour; (d) Exports of Meats and Lard; (e) Imports - 


of Meats and Lard; (f) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (9) 
Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (h) Exports of Non-Ferrous 
Ores and Smelter Products; (i) Imports of Non-Ferrous Ores and Smelter 
Products; (j) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (k) Imports of Paints and 
Varnishes; (1) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood Pulp and Paper; (m) Exports of 
Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; (n) Imports of Rubber Goods; (0) Im- 
ports of Sheet Metal Products; (p) Exports of Vehicles of Iron (Automo- 
biles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.) ; (¢) Imports of Vehicles of Iron (Auto- 
mobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.). 


INTERNAL TRADE— 
Grain. 

(1) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (2) Weekly Report on the 
Grain Movement; (3) Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (4) Special Historical 
Report on Flour Milling Industry, 1605-1923. 

Live Stock, etc. 

(1) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (2) Monthly Report 

on Stocks in Cold Storage. 
Prices Statistics. 

Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price Indexes 

in Canada. 


ee a 


Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price Indexes — 


in the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 

Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Speculative) of Security Prices. 

Monthly Index Numbers (Investment) of Security Prices. 

Prices and Price Index Numbers of Services (Street Cars, Telephones, Electri- 

- city, Natural and Manufactured Fuel Gas, Hospitals, Doctors’ Fees, etc.). 
Interest and Exchange Rates. 
Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 
Other. 

Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar, visible supply, meltings, ship- 

ments, exports and imports. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNCIATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


Railways and Tramways. 

(1) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (2) Annual Report on Electric 
Railway Statistics; (3) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, 
Incomes and Operating Statistics; (4) Monthly Statement of Traffic of 
Railways;,; (5) Weekly Report of Carloads of Revenue Freight. 

Express. 
Annual Report on Express Statistics. 


Telegraphs. 

Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
Telephones. 

Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 
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Water Transportation. 

Annual Report on Canal Statistics. 

Monthly Report on Canal Statistics. 

Report of Census of Canadian Registered Ships. 
Electric Stations. 

Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada. 

Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates. 
Motor Vehicles. 

Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations. 


FINANCE— 
Municipal Statistics. 
Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 5,000 population and 
over. 
Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 5,000 Popula- 
tion. 
Special Bulletins on Assessed Valuations by Provinces, Municipal Bonded 
Indebtedness, ete. 
Dominion. 
Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada—Annual Report. 
Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Months of January, 
1912-1924. 
Provincial Finance.—Annual Report. 


JUSTICE— 

Criminal Statistics —Annual Report, with preliminary abstract, covering con- 
victions, sentences, prison statistics, police statisties, pardons and com- 
mutations. 

Jwenile Delinquency.—Annual Bulletin. 


EDUCATION— 
Annual Report on Education. 
Annual Report on Business Colleges. 
Annual Report on Private Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Report on Universities and Colleges. 
Report on Playgrounds, etc., in Canada. 
Historical Statistical Survey of Education in Canada. 
Library Statistics of Canada, 1920-1921. 
Report of Conference on Education Statistics, held October 27-28, 1920. 
Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada—A Study of the Census of 1921 
with Supplementary Data. 


GENERAL— 
National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc.—Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 


Employment—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Localities and Industries. 
_ Commercial Failures —Monthly and Annual Reports. 
Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports: of Bank Debits to Individual 
Accounts at the Clearing House Centres of Canada. 
Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statistical 
summary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in Canada). 
Divorce.—Annual Report. 
The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, 
; Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of 
the Dominion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, 
maps, diagrams, etc. 
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The Canada Year Book—concluded. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; 
Geological Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; 
Climate and Meteorology). II. History and Chronology (History, Chrono- 
logical History). IIL. Constitution and Government (The Constitution 
and Ceneral Government of Canada; Provincial and Local Government 
in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in Canada). IV. Population 
(Growth and Distribution; Vital Statistics; Immigration). V. Production 
(General Survey of Production; Agriculture; Forestry; Fur Trade; 
Fisheries; Mining; Water-Powers; Manufactures; Construction). V1. 
Trade and Commerce (External and Internal Trade). VII. Transporta- 
tation and Communications (Steam Railways; Electric Railways; Express; 
Roads and Highways; Motor Vehicles; Air Navigation; Canals; Shipping 
and Navigation; Telegraphs; Telephones; Post Office). VIII. Labour and 
Wages. IX. Prices. X. Finance (Public, including Dominion, Provincial, 


Municipal, National Wealth and Income; Private, including Currency, — 


Banking, Insurance and Commercial Failures). XI. Education. XII. 
Public Health and Public Benevolence. XIII. Administration (Public 


ee 


Lands; Public Defence; Public Works; Indians of Canada; Soldiers’ Civil ~ 


Re-establishment; Miscellaneous Administration). XIV. Sources of Statist- 
ical and other Information relative to Canada. XV. Annual Register, 


(Dominion and Provincial Legislation, Principal Events, Obituary, Govern- — 


ment Appointments, etc.). 
(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924 and 1926 are available.) 


IIl.—ACTS ADMINISTERED BY DOMINION 
DEPARTMENTS. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of © 


the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from inform- 
ation supplied by the respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit (80); Dairy Industry 
(45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); 
Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); ‘Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Meat 
and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Root 
Vegetables (181); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (36); Inspec- 
tion and Sale (100). 


Auditor-General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (178). 


Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22). 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined 


by the Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International Boundary 
Waters Treaty Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, ec. 28), as amended by the statute of April 3, 
1914 (4 Geo. V, c. 5). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (12); Bills of Exchange (16); Board of Audit 


(10); Canadian Farm Loan (66); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated 


Revenue and Audit (178); Contingencies (31); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance 
and Treasury Board (71); Dominion Notes (41); Federal District Commission 
(Stats. 1927, c. 55); Finance (70); Interest (102); Ottawa Mint (134); Penny Bank 
(13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebee Savings Banks (14); Savings Bank (15); 
Special War Revenue (179) (in part). 


Health.—Department of Health (90); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health 
(91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (186); Pro- 
prietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (144); Food and 
Drugs (76). 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (93) with amend- 
ments (94); the Chinese Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). 
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Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 
Insurance.—Insurance (101); Loan Companies (28); Trust Companies (29). 


Interior.—Department of the Interior (103); Dominion Lands (113); Public 
Lands Grants (114); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); 
Irrigation (104); Railway Belt (116); Railway Belt Water (211) >-Yukon (215); 
Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); Dominion Water Power 
(210); Land Titles (118); Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); 
Ordnance and Admiralty Lands (115); Reclamation (175); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); Migratory Birds Convention (130); Manitoba Supplementary 
Provisions (124); Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads (180). 


Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest 
Territories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges 
(105); Supreme Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of 
Right (158); Criminal Code (36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories 
(163); Identification of Criminals (38); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders 
(81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delinquents (108); Bankruptcy (11). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery (162); The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Disputes Investigation 
(112); Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada as set forth in an order-in- 
council of June 7, 1922, amended by order-in-council of April 9, 1924; Employment 
Offices Co-ordination (57); Technical Education (193); Government Annuities (OR 
Combines Investigation (26). 


Marine.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of 
Live Stock (122); Marine and Fisheries Department (125); Maritime Conventions 
(126); Navigable Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River Police (169); 
Canada Shipping (186); Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels Discipline 
(203); U.S. Wreckers’ (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, ¢. 35); Fort 
William Harbour Commission (1918, O.C. 614); Halifax Harbour Commission 
(1919, ¢. 23); Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour 
Commission (1894), c. 48; 1909, c. 24; 1912, ce. 35; 1913, c. 32; 1914, ce. 42); North 
Sydney Harbour Commission (1914, ¢. 16); North Fraser Harbour Commission 
(1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, ec. 158); Pictou, N.S. 
Harbour Commission (1920, ¢. 63); Quebec Harbour Commission (1899, c. 34) 
(1905, c. 33); Saint John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1919, c. 70); Three Rivers, 
P.Q. Harbour Commission (1923, ce. 71); Trenton, Ont., Harbour Commission 
(1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour 
eon (1913, c. 54); Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1913, 

e307). 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); The Domestic Fuel (17 
Geo. V, c. 52). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence Act (136) > Naval 
Service Act (139); Naval Discipline Act; Militia Act (132); Militia Pension Act 
(133); Royal Military College Act (131); Sec. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army Act; 
Regimental Debts Act; Aeronautics Act 1919 (3); Air Force Act. 


__ National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping 
(in part) (186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and 
Pest (in part) (47); Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha 
(159); Excise (60); Special War Revenue 1915 (179); Income War Tax 1917 (197); 
Agricultural Pests Control Act (in part) (5); Customs and Fisheries Protection 
(in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Pacific Cable; Parcel Post; Special War 


Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Works.—Public Works (166); Government Harbours and Piers, s. 5 
_ (89); Navigable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies 


(191); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding 
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Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 1912, c. 17); Government Works Toll Act (167); an Act to in- 
corporate the National Gallery of Canada (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, ¢. 33); an Act to 
authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Western Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., (3-4 Geo. V, 1918, ¢. 57); Act to confirm an agreement between His Majesty 
the King and the Corporation of the City of Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c. 15); Ferries 
Act (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 1918, for administration by 
Public Works Department. 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Govern- 
ment Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employee’s Provident 
Fund (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Trans- 
continental Railway Act (4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, e. 18); Canadian National 
Railways (172); Canadian National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 Geo. V, cc. 14-32; 
15-16 Geo. V, cc. 5, 6 and 7; 17 Geo. V, cc. 12-26); Government Employees Com- 
pensation (30); Canadian National Refunding, 1927, (17 Geo. V, c¢. 27); Grand 
Trunk Pacific Securities, 1927, (17 Geo. V, ¢. 7); Canadian National Steamships, 
1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 29); Canada Highways (9-10 Geo. V, ¢. 54, and amending Acts); 
the acquisition of the preference and common stock of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada (10 Geo. V, ¢. 17, 10-11 Geo. V, ¢. 13, and 11-12 Geo. V, c. 9). 

The “Railway Act’? (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of 
the Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried 
out under the Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where government 
guarantee has been given. 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27); Naturalization (138); Patents (150); 
Copyright (32); Trade Marks (201); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade 
(19); Ticket of Leave (197); Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86); Electricity and Fluid Exporta- 
tion (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electrical Units (56); Gold and Silver Mark- 
ing (84); Gas Inspection (82); Statistics (190); Timber Marking (198); Weights 
and Measures (212); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Hemp Bounty (1913, 
c. 50); Copper Bars or Rods Bounty (1923, c. 40); Inspection of Water Meters (209). 


III._PUBLICATIONS OF DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by 
the respective Departments. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms 
and Stations, of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. 
Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great 
variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following divisions :— 
Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage 
Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees, 
and Illustration Stations. “Seasonable Hints” is issued three times a year. Bulle- 
tins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying and cold storage 
industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, cow-testing, dairying experi- 
ments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of the Live Stock 


Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins | 


of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to contagious abortion; rabies; 
sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuber- 
culosis; foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and 


reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, - 


the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins 
and circulars of the Entomological Branch and instructions to importers of nursery 
stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture 
Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A., and M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 
plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the Maple Sugar Industry. 

Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains summary 
of reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Division; (3) 
Bee Division; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field Husbandry 


——_—. 
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Division; (7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; (9) Tobacco 
Division; (10) Horticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) Forage Crops 
Division; (13) Economic Fibre Division and (14) Division of Bacteriology. Hzperi- 
mental Farms and Stations Reports—Agassiz, B.C.; Indian Head, Sask. ; Nappan, 
N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Invermere, B.C.; Sidney, B.C.; Brandon, Man.; 
Morden, Man.; Cap Rouge, Que.; Scott, Sask.; Swift Current, Sask. ; Kapuskasing, 
Ont.; La Ferme, Que.; Kentville, N.S.; Lennoxville, Que.; Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Que.; Rosthern, Sask.; Lethbridge, Alta.; Lacombe, Alta.; Summerland, 
B.C.; Farnham, Que.; Fredericton, N.B.; Experimental Sub-Stations—Beaver- 
lodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; Salmon Arm, 
B.C.; Fort Providence, N.W.T., and Betsiamites, Que. 

The pamphlet entitled “List of Publications” contains a list of the publica- 
tions of the Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, 
in addition to the reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairy- 
ing, orchard and garden insects and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous 
topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on 
application to its Publications Branch. 


Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamph- 
let containing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent 
appointments, promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of 
Canada, revised up to Sept. 1, 1927; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; 
general information respecting Civil Service examinations. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 
primarily to instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel 
shortages in Canada and of the methods by which they may be counteracted. It 
is composed of officers of the Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and the 
co-operation of both Departments is given to the Board in its investigations. The 
following reports and publications have been issued:—Coke as a Household Fuel 

- in Central Canada (1925); House insulation pamphlet entitled “Why You Should 
Insulate Your Home’’ (1927); Pamphlets dealing with the Domestic Fuel Act and 
Regulations pertaining thereto, together with booklet “Instructions for Burning 
Coal, Coke and Peat” (1927). Copies may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Dominion Fuel Board, Ottawa. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. 


Finance.—Annual Reports of the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada, 
Monthly Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Health.—(1) Sanitation, ‘Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small 
Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available”. The Little Blue 
Books:—(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) How to Take Care of the Baby; 
(4) How to take Care of the Mother; (5) How to take Care of the Children; (6) How 
to Take Care of the Father and the Family; (7) Beginning our Home in Canada; 
(8) How to Build our Canadian House; (9) How to Make our Canadian Home; 

_ (10) How to Make our Outpost Home in Canada; (11) How to Prevent Accidents 

_ and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; (13) How we Cook in Canada; (14) 
How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to Take Care of Household Waste ; 

(16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (17) Sanitation, ““Water Supplies 
(unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, “Water Supplies” (homesteader’s edition) : 

_ (19) To-day’s World Problem in Disease Prevention (Stokes); (20) General Circular 
of Information concerning Venereal Diseases; (21) Venereal Diseases— Wasserman 
Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examination; (23) Venereal Diseases 
—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhea; 
(25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for 

_ Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness 

= Babies; (29) Simple Goitre; (30) How to build sound teeth; (31) What you should 

ow about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and vaccination; (33) Narcotism in Canada; 
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(34) Planning of small community hospitals; (35) Maple Products; (36) Pasteuri- 
zation of Milk for Small Communities; (37) Report of Maternal Mortality Enquiry; 
(38) Mother—A little book for women; (39) Mother—A little book for men. 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada, United Kingdom, 
United States, and French editions. Eastern Canada, United Kingdom, United 
States, and French editions. Canada West, United Kingdom, United States, 


and French editions. Farm Opportunities in Canada, United Kingdom, Irish Free - 


State, Danish, French and United States editions. A Manual of Citizenship, 
English, French, and Dutch editions. Houseworkers in Canada, vest pocket book- 
let, British and French editions. Map Folder of the World, British and United 
States editions. On the Doorstep of Prosperity in Western Canada. Canada and 
Immigration. Land Settlement, Canada; Where to go for Advice. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to 
De Schedule of Indian Reserves, 1913. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. 
PL tees 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to 
correction). Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Mis- 
cellaneous), Vol. II (Life Companies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance 
Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of State- 
ments of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and 
Trust Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands, 
Surveys, Canadian National Parks, Forestry, Water Power and Reclamation, 
Northwest Territories and Yukon, Natural Resources Intelligence Service, the 
Dominion Observatories and Accounts Branches. Pamphlets, reports, bulletins, 
etc., of the respective Branches:— 


Canadian National Parks —Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffic and 
Motor Regulations; Banff and District; Through the Heart of the Rockies and 
Selkirks; Kootenay National Park and the Banff-Windermere Highway; The Call 
of Untrodden Ways; The Kicking Horse Trail; Waterton Lakes Park; Jasper Na- 
tional Park; Prince Albert National Park; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Rocky 
Mountains and Kootenay National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for 
Yoho and Glacier National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for Jasper National 
Park; Map of Rocky Mountains National Park; Map of Yoho National Park; 
Map of Glacier National Park; Map of Mount Revelstoke National Park; Map of 
Waterton Lakes National Park; Map of Central Part of Jasper National Park; 
Map of Kootenay National Park; Map of Lake Louise and District; Map of 
Banff and Vicinity; Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations; Abstract 
of Regulations; Pird Houses and their Occupants; Lessons on Bird Protection; 


Attracting Birds with Food and Water; Birds a National Asset; Producing Eider- — 


down; Hints for Hunters; Loi et Réglements concernant les Oiseaux Migra- 
teurs; Résumé des Réglements; Maisons d’Oiseaux et leurs Occupants; Legons 
concernant la Protection des Oiseaux; L’Art d’attirer les Oiseaux; Les Oiseaux 
Trésor National; Conseils aux Chasseurs; La Production de L’Edredon. Historic 
Sites Series No. 1, The Lake Erie Cross, French and English; H. 8. Series No. 2, 
Guide to Fort Chambly, French and English; H. S. Series No. 3, Guide to Fort 
Lennox, French and English; H. S. Series, No. 4, Guide to Fort Anne, English; 
No. 6, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Rock. 

Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory, Vol. V, No. 8, 
A Spectroscopic Study of Early Class B Stars (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sex 
No. 9, The Location of Epicentres, 1919, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 10, Gravity, 
by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 11, The Spectroscopic System Delta Ceti (First Paper), 
by F. Henroteau, D.Sc. Vol. VI, Spectroscopic Investigations of the Sun, Part 1, 
General Outline of Observations, Instruments and Methods—Sections 1-5, by 
Ralph E. DeLury, Ph.D., and Section 6 by Ralph E. DeLury and J. L. O’Connor. 


Vol. VI, Seismology, No. 1, Report of the Seismologic Division for 1923, by E. A. a 


Hodgson, M.A.; No. 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1921, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A., 
No. 3, The Location of Epicentres, 1922, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A. Vol. VIL Nom 
The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The 


Location of Epicentres, 1920, by W. W. Doxsce, M.A.; No. 3, The Spectroscopic 
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System Beta Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic 
System Sigma Scorpii (Second Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Se.; No. 5, A Spectro- 
scopic Study of Stars of Classes A and F’, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 6, Gravity 
in Northwestern Canada, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 7, Photometry with a 6-inch 
Doublet, by R. M. Motherwell, M.A.; No. 8, Magnetic Results, 1921-23, by C. A. 
French, B.A., and R. G. Madill, B.A. Vol. IX, Astrophysics, No. 1, The Cepheid 
Problem, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii 
(Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 3, A Study of Zeta Geminorum (First 
Paper) by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Nu Eridani, by 
F. Henroteau, D.Sc. (See also Year Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 838-839.) 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory—Publications of Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory: Vol. 1, No. 1, Description of Building and Equipment, by J. 8S. Plas- 
kett; No. 2, The Spectroscopic Binary 12 Lacertae, by R. K. Young; No. 3, The 
Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 8170, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 4, Orbit of the Spectro- 
scopic Binary 1 Geminorum, by R. K. Young; No. 5, The Orbit of the Spectro- 
scopic Binary Boss 4507, by W. E. Harper; No. 6, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 
Boss 4669, by R. K. Young; No. 7, The Spectroscopic Orbits of the Eclipsing Vari- 
ables U Ophiuchi, RS Vulpeculae and TW Draconis, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 8, The 
Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Delphini, by W. E. Harper; No. 9, The Orbits of 
the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 5026, by W. E. Harper; No. 10, One Hun- 
dred Spectroscopic Binaries, by J. S. Plaskett, W. E. Harper, R. K. Young, H. H. 
Plaskett; No. 11, The Spectroscopic Orbit of U. Coronae, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 12, 
Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 8427, by R. K. Young; No. 138, The Orbit 
of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 6385, W. E. Harper; No. 14, The Orbit of the 
Spectroscopic Binary Boss 5900, W. E. Harper; No. 15, The Spectroscopic Orbit 
of TX Herculis, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 16, The Spectroscopic Orbit of Y Cygni, by 
J. S. Plaskett; No. 17, The Calcium Lines H and K in Early Type Stars, by R. K. 
Young; No. 18, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 6169, by R. K. Young; 
No. 19, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 8800, by R. K. Young; No. 20, The 
Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 4602, by 8. L. Boothroyd; No. 21, 
The Spectroscopic Orbit and Dimensions of Z Vulpeculae, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 22, 
The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 5070, by W. E. Harper; No. 23, The 
Spectroscopic Orbit of o Draconis, by R. K. Young; No. 24, The Spectrum of Nova 
Cygni 1920 with a note on the Spectrum of Nova Aquilae, No. 3, by W. E. Harper; 
No. 25, The Orbit and Spectrum of H.R. 8803, by 8. L. Boothroyd; No. 26, Eighty- 
eight Spectroscopic Binaries, by J. S. Plaskett, W. E. Harper, R. K. Young, H. H. 
Plaskett; No. 27, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 4622, by 
W. E. Harper; No. 28, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 5992, by J. W. 
Campbell; No. 29, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 5442, by R. K. Young; 
No. 30, The Spectra of Three O-type Stars, by H. H. Plaskett. Vol. 2, No. 1, The 
Radial Velocities of 594 Stars, by J. S. Plaskett, W. E. Harper, R. K. Young, H. H. 
Plaskett; No. 2, Two Spectroscopic Binary Orbits, by W. E. Harper; No. 3, The 
Spectroscopic Orbit of T. V. Cassiopeiae, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 4, The Spectro- 
scopic Orbit of B.D. 6° 1309, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 5, The Spectroscopic 
Orbit of H.R. 6532 and the Radial Velocities of Ten Stars, by J. W. Campbell; 
No. 6, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 3793 (Following), by 
W. E. Harper; No. 7, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 4870, by 8S. L. 
Boothroyd; No. 8, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary ¢ Aquilae, by W. E. Harper; 
No. 9, The Spectroscopic Orbit of 44° 3639, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 10, The Radial 
Velocities of 125 Stars, by W. E. Harper; No. 11, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic 
Binary Boss 2463, by R. K. Young; No. 12, The Wedge Method and its Application 
to Astronomical Spectrophotometry, by H. H. Plaskett; No. 13, The Orbits of the 
Spectroscopic Components of Boss 6148, by W: E. Harper; No. 14, The Spectro- 
scopic Orbit of 56° 2617, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 15, Evidence of the Bending of the 
Rays of Light on passing the Sun, obtained by the Canadian Expedition to observe 
the Australian Eclipse, by C. A. Chant and R. K. Young; No. 16, The O-Type 
Stars, by J. S. Plaskett. Vol. 3, No. 1, The Absolute Magnitudes and Parallaxes 
of 1105 Stars, by R. K. Young and W. E. Harper; No. 2, The Orbit_of the Spec- 
troscopic Binary 5 Tauri, by W. E. Harper; No. 3, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic 
Binary Z Aurigae, by W. E. Harper; No. 4, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 
Boss 1452, by W. E. Harper; No. 5, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 
6070 and the Radial Velocities of Fifteen Stars, by Stanley Smith; No. 6, The 
Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of H.D. 216014, by J. A. Pearce; No. 7, 
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The Orbits of the Two Double-Lined B-Type Binaries, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 8, 
The Orbits of Five Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 9, The Velocity 
Curves of 12 Lacertae and the Radial Velocities of 48 Stars, by W. H. Christie; 
No. 10, Four Double-Lined F-Type Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; 
No. 11, Three Spectroscopic Binary Orbits, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 12, The Orbits of 
Two Double-Lined Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 13, The Absolute 
Dimensions of the O-Type Eclipsing Variable H.D. 1337, by J. A. Pearce; No. 14, . 
The Orbits of Two Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. H. Christie; No. 15, The Orbits 
of Three A-Type Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 16, Two Spectro- 
scopic Binary Orbits, by R. M. Petrie; No. 17, Two K-Type Spectroscopic Binaries, 
by W. E. Harper; No. 18, The Orbits of two Spectroscopic Binaries, by S. N. Hill. 
Vol. 4, No. 1, Three Peculiar Spectra, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 2, Three Long-Period 
Spectroscopic Binary Stars, by R. K. Young; No. 3, Two A-Type Spectroscopic 
Binaries, by W. E. Harper. 


Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service.—I. Combined Annual Report 
of the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service from 1923 to 1926. 
II. Water Power:—Annual Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from 
1913 to 1923 (the Annual Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included 
in the Annual Report of the Department). Water Resources Papers.—l. Reports of 
Special or General Interest.—2, Report on Bow River Power and Storage Investiga- 
tions, by M. C. Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage Investigations, Winnipeg 
River, by J. T. Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and Final Report on the Pasquia 
Reclamation Project, by T. H. Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources of Power 
for Pumping, in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion 
Project, by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. 
McLean, 8. 8. Scovil and J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of 
Water Power Reports of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 
12, Report on Small Water Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources 
of Power for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen 
Hydro-Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 16, Water Powers of Canada, 
a series of five pamphlets prepared for distribution at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, 1915, by G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, F. T. Kaelin and K. 
H. Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric Power in 
Canadian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interests Dependent on 
Winnipeg River Power, with special reference to the capital invested and the labour 
employed, by H. E. M. Kensit; 27 and 33, Directories of Central Electric Stations 
in Canada to Nov. 1, 1922, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index Invent- 
ory, by J. T. Johnston; 56, Water Powers of Manitoba, by C. H. Attwood; 60, Water 
Powers of Canada, by J. T. Johnston. II. Surface Water Supply Reports.—(A) 
Atlantic Drainage south of St. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and southeastern Quebec; 29, 37, and 52, from 1919 to 
the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1926, by K. H. Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and 
Southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Quebec; 41, and 48 from 1922 to climatic year 
ending Sept. 30, 1925, by L. G. Denis; (C) St. Lawrence and southern Hudson Bay 
Drainage in Ontario; 28, 34, 38, 42 and 49 from 1919 to the climatic year ending 
Sept. 30, 1925, by S. S. Scovil; (D) Arctic and western Hudson Bay Drainage (and 
Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, extreme 
western Ontario, and Northwest Territories; 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31, 36, 40, 44, 46 and 
50, from 1912 to the climatic year ending Sept. 30, 1925, by M. C. Hendry (to 1918) 
and C. H. Attwood and A. L. Ford (previous to 1919-20, surveys in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were carried on and published by the Reclamation Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior); (E) Pacific Drainage in British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory; 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 35, 39, 48, 47 and 51, from 1911 to the climatic 
year ending Sept. 30, 1925, by P. A. Carson (to 1912), R. G. Swan (to 1923) and 
C. E. Webb. III. Reclamation:—Irrigation Reports, 1912 to 1918-19; Annual 
Reports of the Reclamation Service, 1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports of the Western 
Canada Irrigation Association Conventions (Ist to 11th Conventions); Report of 
the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins —(1) Irrigation in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (3) Climatie and Soil Conditions in C.P. 
Ry. Co’s Irrigation Block; (4) Duty of Water Experiment and Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work; (5) Farm Water Supply; (6) Irrigation Practice and Water Require- 
ments for Crops in Alberta. Pamphlets.—‘“Practical Information for Beginners in 
Irrigation,” by W. H. Snelson. Address by S. G. Porter on ‘Practical Operation 
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of Irrigation Works.”” Address by Dr. Rutherford on ‘Interdependence of Farm 
and City.”” Addresses by Don. H. Bark on ‘“‘The Actual Problem that Confronts 
the Irrigator,” ‘Practical Irrigation Hints for Alberta” and “Alfalfa. Growing.” 


Forestry.— Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry, 1917-18-19-21-22-23-24-25- 
26. Bulletins.—(1) Tree-planting on the Prairies; (49) Treated Wood-block Paving, 
(price, 10 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer, Ottawa); (51) Game Preservation 
in the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve; (53) Timber Conditions in the Smoky 
River Valley and Grande Prairie Country; (59) Canadian Woods for Structural 
Timbers; (61) Native Trees of Canada (price, 50 cents, post-free, from King’s 
Printer); (66) Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor (price, 50 cents, post-free, from 
King’s Printer); (67) Creosote Treatment of Jack Pine and Eastern Hemlock for 
Cross-ties (price, 15 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (69) The Care of the 
Woodlot; (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce; Its Mechanical and Physical Properties 
(price, 15 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (73) Tree-repairing; (74) Distil- 
lation of Hardwoods in Canada (price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); 
(75) Wood-using Industries of Ontario.—II; (76) Pulping Qualities of Fire-killed 
Wood (price, 10 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (77) Statistical Methods 
in Forest-investigative work (price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer); (78) 
Some Commercial Softwoods of British Columbia (price, 25 cents, post-free, from 
King’s Printer); (79) Taper as a Factor in the Measurement of Standing Timber 
(price, 25 cents, post-free, from King’s Printer). Circulars —(9) Chemical Methods 
for Utilizing Wood Wastes; (12) The Empire Timber Exhibition; (13) The 
Cascara Tree in British Columbia; (14) Commercial Forest Trees of Canada; (16) 
Preservative Treatment of Fence-posts; (17) Forest-investigative Work of the 
Dominion Forest Service; (18) The Kiln-drying of British Columbia Softwoods; 
(19) Canadian Softwoods; (20) Lists of Form-class and Miscellaneous Volume 
Tables; (21) Tests of Green-cut Western Cedar Poles. Tree-Pamphlets.—(1) White 
Pine; (2) White Spruce; (3) Douglas Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern); (5) Western 
Hemlock; (6) Red Pine; (7) Jack Pine; (8) Lodgepole Pine; (9) Balsam Fir; (10) 


Cedar (Eastern); (11) Western Cedar; (12) Sitka Spruce; (13) Western Yellow 


Pine. Forestry Topics.—(1) Canada in Relation to the World’s Timber Supply; 
(2) Forest Fire Protection in Canada; (8) Silviculture in Canada; (4) The Need of 
a Definite Forestry Policy; (5) Tree Planting for Ornamental Purposes. Manual 
of Methods of Communication adapted to Forest Protection (price, $1.00, post-free, 
from King’s Printer). Dominion Forest Service Message Code (price, 10 cents, 
post-free, from King’s Printer). Forest Research Manual (price, $1.00, post-free, 
from King’s Printer). The Tree-planting Division: Its History and Work. The 
Forests of Canada. Summary Report of the British Empire Forestry Conference, 
1923. Talking Trees (juvenile). The Enchanted Study (juvenile). Betty in 
Dreamland (juvenile). Forest Facts. Guide to the Bow River Forest. 


Geodetic Survey of Canada.—Publications:—No. 1, Precise Levelling—Certain 
lines in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia; No. 2, Adjustment of Geodetic 
Triangulation in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec; No. 3, Determination of the 
Lengths of Invar Base Line Tapes from Standard Nickel Bar No. 10239; No. 4, 
Precise Levelling—Certain lines in Ontario and Quebec; No. 5, Field instructions to 
Geodetic Engineers in charge of Direction Measurement on Primary Triangulation; 
No. 6 (Withdrawn from publication, as levelling contained is republished in Bul- 
letins); No. 7, Geodetic Position Evaluation; No. 8, Field instructions for Precise 
Levelling; No. 9, The Making of Topographical Maps of Cities and Towns, the First 
Step in Town Planning; No. 10, Instructions for Building Triangulation Towers; 
No. 11, Geodesy; No. 12, Mathematical Statistics of the Geodetic Survey of London, 
Ont. (Distributed at London, Ont.); No. 18, Errors of Astronomical Positions Due 
to Deflection of the Plumb Line; No. 14, Precise Levelling—Co-ordination of 
elevations of Bench Marks in the City of Calgary, Alberta, to mean sea level; No. 15, 
Precise Levelling—Bench Marks established along Meridians, Base Lines and 
Township Outlines in Saskatchewan (also certain lines in Alberta); Instructions 
to Lightkeepers; Use of Electric Signal Lamps, being Appendix No. 4 to Publication 
No. 5; The Geodetic Survey of Canada, Operations, April 1, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1922, 
Publications of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, Rome, 1922; 
Reports of the Section of Geodesy, Rome, The’ International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union, Rome, Second General Conference, Madrid, 1924, Operations, April 
1, 1922, to Mar. 31, 1924; Reports of the Section of Geodesy, The International 
Geodetic and Geophysical Union, Third General Conference, Prague, 1927; Opera- 
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tions of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, Apr. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1926; Annual 
Reports of the Director of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal years ending 
Mar. 31, 1918 to 1927. Precise Levelling Bulletins—A, Vancouver, B.C., and ad- 
jacent district—as far east as Mission, Matsqui and Huntingdon; B, Abbotsford to 
Resplendent, B.C., Spence Bridge to Brodie, B.C., Mission to Hope, B.C.; C, 
Saskatoon, Sask., to Prince George, B.C., Prince Rupert to Prince George, B.C.; 
D, Calgary, Alta., to Kamloops, B.C., Revelstoke to Arrowhead, B.C., Sicamous to 
Okanagan Landing, B.C.; E, Kipp, Alta., to Golden, B.C., Bull River to Kootenay 
Landing, B.C.; F, Calgary to Lethbridge, Alta., Calgary to Tofield, Alta., Camrose 
to Wetaskiwin, Alta.; G, Moose Jaw, Sask., to Coutts, Alta., Swift Current, Sask., 
to International Boundary; H, Irricana to Medicine Hat, Alta., Bassano, Alta., to 
Swift Current, Sask., Empress to Compeer, Alta., Kerrobert to Unity, Sask.; I, 
Stephen, Minn., to Regina, Sask., Regina to Prince Albert, Sask.; J, Napinka to 
Neepawa, Man., Minnedosa, Man., to Regina, Sask., Yorkton to Saskatoon, Sask., 
Colonsay to Prince Albert, Sask., Lanigan, Sask., to Brandon, Man.; K, Emerson, 
Man., to Port Arthur, Ont., Sprague to Neepawa, Man., Portage-la-Prairie to Plum 
Coulee, Man.; L, Winnipeg, Man., to Kenora, Ont., Winnipeg to Victoria Beach, 
Man., M, Rennie, Man., to Armstrong, Ont., Superior Junction to Rowan, Ont.;. 
N, Sudbury to Cochrane, Ont., Armstrong to Cochrane, Ont.; Index Bulletin, 
Precise Levelling, Precise Level Lines of the Geodetic Survey of Canada in the 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and in the 
northern portion of the province of Ontario, north and west of North Bay. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports.—Jomt Report upon the survey 
and demarcation of the boundary between the United States and Canada from the 
source of the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrence River, 1925, with accompanying 
triangulation and precise traverse sketches.—Price, $5.00; Joint Report upon the 
survey and demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada 
from the western terminus of the land boundary along the 49th Parallel, on the west 
side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits, to the 
Pacific Ocean, 1921; with accompanying chart.—Price, $5.00; Joint Report upon the 
survey and demarcation of the boundary between the United States and Canada 
along the 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 1918.—Price, 
$5.00; Report of the International Waterways Commission upon the International 
Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and the United States, through the 
River St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 1915, with full set of thirty maps.— 
Price, $7.50; Maps.—From the source of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 
eighteen sheets except Sheet No. 13, various scales, size twenty-six inches by thirty- 
eight inches.—Price 50c. each; From the St. Lawrence River to the source of the 
St. Croix River, sixty-one sheets and index sheet, various scales, size twenty-six 
inches by. thirty-eight inches.—Price, 50c. each; International Waterways Com- 
mission Sheets from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of Pigeon Bay in 
Lake Superior, twenty-nine sheets and index sheet, various scales, size twenty- 
nine and one-half inches by thirty-six inches.—Price, 50c. each; 49th Parallel, 
Northwest Angle of the Lake,of the Woods to Pomt Roberts, fifty-nine sheets, 
index and profile sheets, scale 1: 62,500; size fifteen inches by thirty inches; Sheets 
1 to 19—Price 50c. each; Sheets 20 to 59—Price, 25c. each; International Boundary 
from the west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca 
straits to the Pacific Ocean, one sheet, scale 1: 200,000, size twenty-eight inches 
by forty-one inches—Price, 50c.; 8.E. Alaska from Cape Muzon to Mount St. Elias, 
thirteen Sheets twenty-five inches by twenty-nine inches, scale 1: 250,000, sheets 
1 to 11, 12, and 13 not yet published.—Price, 50c. each; Prelimmary Map—Head of 
Portland Canal to Stikine River, scale 1: 250,000, size twenty-four inches by thirty- 
three inches—Price, 25c. each; 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. 
Elias, thirty Sheets, scale 1: 62,500 with profile sheet, index sheet and special 
Arctic Coast Sheet, size eighteen inches by twenty-seven and one-half inches— 
Price, 25c. each; Mount St. Elias to White River Sheet—eighteen inches by twenty- 
eight inches, scale 1: 250,000, size nineteen inches by twenty-eight inches—Price, 25c. 

Mining Lands Branch.—Yukon Placer Mining Act; Quartz Mining Regulations; 
Coal Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarrying Regulations; 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging Regu- 
lations relating to the Yukon Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of 
rivers outside cf the Yukon Territory; Regulations relating to bar-diggings on the 
North Saskatchewan river; Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the 
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Northwest Territories; Alkali Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of 
permits to mine coal for domestic purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to 
remove sand, stone and gravel from the beds of rivers and lakes; Carbon Black 
Regulations; Yukon Quartz Mining Act. 


Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps.—Economic Atlas in cloth bound 
form ($3.00) containing charts and diagrams of population, industries, etc.; Rail- 
way Maps of Canada in 4 sheet form, scale 35 miles to 1 inch, (80 cents) one sheet 
form, scale 60 miles to 1 inch mounted (50 cents) and unmounted (25 cents) also 
100 miles to 1 inch; Sectional Road Maps of Canada and the United States in four 
sheets; Road Map of Canada and the United States; Physical and Climatic Map 
of Western Canada; Vegetation and Forest Cover Map of the Dominion; Land 
Maps of Northern Alberta and Saskatchewan; Small Land Map of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; Elevator Map of the Prairie Provinces; Land Registra- 
tion and Judicial Districts Maps of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Bank 
Maps of the Prairie Provinces, also Ontario and Quebec; Fisheries Map of the 
Atlantic Coast; Land District Maps of Dauphin, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert, Lethbridge and Calgary, Edmonton, Grande Prairie and Peace River 
Land Agencies; Map of the Yukon Territory:—Map of the Kluane, White and Alsak 
Rivers District (Yukon Territory); Standard Geographical Sheets entitled Bona- 
venture, Belleville, Blanc-Sablon, Chibougamau, Cape Breton, Cornwall, Cartier, 
Calgary, English River, French River, Gaspé, Gatineau, Gowganda, Guelph, 
Harricanaw, Halifax, Hamilton, Hearst (formerly Michipicoten), Jasper, Kingston, 
Kootenay, Lake Nipigon, London, Mattagami, Montreal-Quebec, Montmagny, 
Montreal, Moncton, Megantic, Manitoulin, Nipissing, New Brunswick, Ottawa, 
Okanagan, Prince Edward Island, Pembroke, Parry Sound, Quebec, Rainy River, 
Roberval, Sault Ste Marie, Sudbury, Sherbrooke, Tadoussac, Truro, Timiskaming, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Windsor, Yarmouth; Road Map of the Maritime 
Provinces; Motor and Recreational Resource Maps of New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Reports and Pamphlets —Compact Facts; 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service; Service De Renseignements sur les Res- 
sources Naturelles; Canada—Natural Resources and Commerce; Monographs on 
various Fur-Bearing Animals; Catalogue of Publications; Lists of Lantern Slide 
Lectures on the Natural and Recreational Resources of Canada; The Unexploited 
West; Agricultural Loans; Manitoba, Its Development and Opportunities; Sas- 
katchewan, Its Development and Opportunities; Peace River Country; Lists of 
Unoccupied Farms for Sale in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Natural 
Resources of the Prairie Provinces; Natural Resources of Quebec; Les Ressources 
Naturelles de Quebec; Nova Scotia, Its Development and Opportunities; The 
Maxwellton District, in Nova Scotia; Opportunities for Settlers in Kings and Anna- 
polis Counties, Nova Scotia; Lists of Unoecupied Farms for Sale in New Brunswick; 
The Province of New Brunswick, Its Development and Opportunities; Fishing 
in Canada; Camping in Canada; Canoeing in Canada; Motoring in Canada; 
Winter in Canada; Canada—an ideal Vacation Land; Vacations in Canada; The 
Preparation of Pelts for the Market; Prince Edward Island, Its Development and 
Opportunities. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon.—Northwest Territories Act; Northwest 
Territories Ordinances; Northwest Game Act; Regulations for the Protection of 
Game in the Northwest Territories; Northwest Territories Timber Regulations; 
Northwest Territories Hay and Grazing Regulations; Northwest Territories 
Oil and Gas Regulations; Manual for operators under Oil and Gas Regulations; 
Report of Royal Commission upon the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk- 
Ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada; Canada’s Arctic 
islands, 1922-23-24-25-26; les fles canadiennes de l’océan arctique, 1922; Canada’s 
Wild Buffalo; Great Slave Lake Area; Map of the Northwest Territories —60 
miles to 1 inch; The Yukon Act, The Yukon Territory, 1926; Yukon Land Regula- 
tions; Yukon Homestead Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; 
Yukon Timber Regulations; Game and fur export tax Ordinance of the Yukon 
Territory. 

Topographical Survey—Maps at 50c. each in folder forms and 25c. each in 
sheet form are as follows:—The Lac Seul, Pointe du Bois, Carroll Lake and Trout 
Lake sheets in northwestern Ontario, scale four miles to an inch; the Cormorant 
Lake, The Pas, Wekusko Lake, and Grand Rapids sheets in northern Manitoba 
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and Saskatchewan, scale 4 miles to an inch; the Rouyn-Larder Lake and Rouyn 
Lake sheets in northern Ontario and Quebec, scale 2 miles to an inch; the New 
Glasgow, Sussex, Kamloops, Lake Louise and Calgary Northeast sheets on a scale 
of 1 mile to an inch. Sectional maps of western Canada, old series, prices 10 and 
15 c. for thin and heavy paper respectively; Sectional maps, new series, showing 
greater topographical detail, such as roads, buildings, contours, etc., price 25 cents; 
Sectional maps covering same areas, on smaller scale, in black and white only, 
5c.; intermediate series, showing road information, 10c., new series, 15c.; Group 
maps of Yukon territory, 10 and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respectively. Maps 
of Canadian National Parks and Forest Reserves —Central part of Jasper Park 
(6 sheets); Central part of Jasper Park (1 sheet); Crowsnest Forest and Waterton 
Lakes Park (5 sheets); Waterton Lakes Park (1 sheet); Rocky Mountains Park; | 
Yoho Park; Glacier Park; Revelstoke Park; Kootenay Park; Buffalo Park, each 
15c. per copy or per sheet. The Central part of Jasper Park (1 sheet), the Water- 
ton Lakes Park and the Yoho Park maps are also available in folder form at 25c. 
each. Vicinity of Lake Louise, 10c.; Cypress Hills Forest Reserve, 25c; Banff 
and Vicinity, 25c. Maps of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, Parts 
I and II, price of report and atlas, each part $6, or per sheet, 25c. Maps of 
the Ontario-Manitoba boundary, report and atlas unbound $3.00, report and 
atlas bound, $4.75. Land Classification and Soil maps have been issued for 
the following districts, the price of the two maps for each district being 30c. 
District north and east of Preeceville; District south of Melfort; District north- 
east of Prince Albert, Turtleford district; Onion Lake, Sask.; District east of 
Vegreville; Athabaska district; Sylvan Lake district; Lac La Biche District. 
The following districts have been covered by the land classification maps only, 
price 15c. per copy:—District adjacent to Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba; 
St. Paul de Métis district; White Court district: Part of the Peace River District; 
Peace River Block. The following districts have been covered by the soil maps 
only, price 15c. per copy:—Mid Lake district; Pouce Coupé district; and Fort 
St. John district. Township development plans showing detailed land classification 
and soil information for each separate township for the Vegreville, Vermilion and 
Preeceville districts, 50c. per copy. Maps of northern. Canada, 25c. each as follows: 
Northwestern Canada, scale 50 miles to an inch; also the following maps on a scale 
of 4 and 6 miles to an inch; Great Slave Lake (eastern sheet), Great Slave Lake 
(western sheet); Lockhart river basin; The Pas mineral area; Reindeer lake area; 
Fond du Lace river basin; Fort Smith to Resolution; Providence to Simpson; Simpson 
to Wrigley; Wrigley to Norman; Norman to Hume River; Hume River to Thunder 
River; Thunder River to McPherson and Aklavik; MacKenzie River delta and 
MacKenzie bay; Vermilion to Little Rapids; Chipewyan to Fitzgerald; McMurray 
- to Lake Athabaska; Lake Athabaska; Churchill Harbour and Vicinity, provisional 
edition, scale 2,000 feet to one inch, 20c. Magnetic Maps.—Lines of equal magnetic 
declination, inclination and horizontal intensity and their annual changes in West- 
ern Canada for 1922, 5c.; Lines of equal magnetic declination and annual change 
in Canada for 1922, 5c.; Lines of equal magnetic dip and annual change in Canada 
for 1927, 5c. Lines of equal magnetic declination and annual change in Canada 
for 1927, 10c.; The March of the Compass in Canada and daily variation tables, 10c. 
Nomogram showing duration of sunlight for every day in the year for all places in 
the world, 10c. Reltef maps or models.—Dufferin sectional map No. 22; Emerson 
sectional map No. 23; Moose Jaw sectional map No. 69; Brandon sectional map 
No. 72; Winnipeg sectional map No. 73; Blackfoot sectional map No. 115; Regina 
sectional map No. 119; Qu’Appelle sectional map No. 120; Rosebud sectional map 
No. 165; Yorkton sectional map No. 170; Red Deer sectional map No. 215; Saskatoon 
sectional map No. 218; Peace Hills sectional map No. 265; Edmonton sectional map 
No. 315; Calgary District; Sherbrooke district; Coaticook district; Ottawa district; 
Halifax district; Montreal district; Toronto district; Quebee district; Kamloops 
district; Peace River district; Central part of Jasper Park and Vicinity of Jasper 
station; Banff and Vicinity; Lake Louise; price about $18 each: Canada; price not yet 
decided. Miscellaneous maps.—Western Nova Scotia, preliminary edition, 25c.; The 
Red Lake district 50c. in folder form, 25c. in sheet form; Aeronautical map Winni- 
peg district, price 50c. in folder form, 25c. in sheet form; Miscellaneous maps showing 
contours as follows:—Topographic Map of the Rocky Mountains Gn 21 sheets) 
only 15 sheets now in print, per sheet 15c.; Map of Alberta showing elevations, north 
and centre sheets, per sheet 25c.; District of Calgary, 25c.; Edmonton and Vicinity, 
25c. Other miscellaneous maps as follows:—Preliminary Topographic map of a 
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ortion of the Foothills region, 50c.; Yukon map (in 10 sheets), per sheet, 25c.; 

ount Robson and mountains of the continental divide north of Yellowhead Pass, 
15c.; Reconnaissance map of the northern Selkirk mountains and the Big Bend of 
the Columbia river; The Atlantic Ocean between Canada and northern Europe, 
showing trans-Atlantic steamship routes. Plans:—Township plans, 10c.; plans of 
townsites, settlements and parishes, 25c. to $1. Reports, pamphlets, bulletins, ete.— 
Annual reports of the Survey, 10c.; Manual of instructions for the Survey of Domin- 
ion Lands, 50c.; supplement to the above Manual, 50c.; Astronomical field tables 
showing altitude and azimuth of the pole star; Explanation of above field tables; 
Rules and Regulations of the Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors. 
Technical Reports and Pamphlets.—Photographic methods employed by the Cana- 
dian Topographical Survey, by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S.; Photographic Surveying, 
by M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 15¢.; Papers on descriptions for deeds, 15c.; Descrip- 
tion of boundary monuments erected on surveys of Dominion Lands, 1871-1917, 
by H. L. Seymour, D.L.S8.; Precise measuring with invar wires and the measure- 
ment of Kootenay base, by P. A. Carson, D.L.S.; the copying camera of the Sur- 
veyor-General’s Office; Triangulation of the railway belt of British Columbia between 
Kootenay and Salmon Arm bases; Description, adjustments and methods of use of 
the six-inch micrometer block survey reiterating transit theodolite, by W. H. Her- 
bert, B.Sc.; Report on levelling operations Topographical Surveys Branch, from 
their inauguration in 1908 to 1914, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 25c. ; Bench marks 
established along certain meridians, base lines and township outlines in Alberta, 
by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 25c.; Elevation of Lakes in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 10c.; Magnetic results in Western Canada, 
with four isomagnetic maps; Tests of small telescopes at the laboratory of the 
Dominion Lands Surveys; The testing of time-pieces at the laboratory of the Dom- 
inion Lands Surveys, 1919; Standardization of measures of length at the laboratory 
of the Dominion Lands Surveys; The adjustment and testing of transit theodolites, 
levels and surveying cameras at the laboratory. of the Dominion Lands Surveys; 
Testing of thermometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory. Reports on descrip- 
tions of townships.—Description of the townships of the Northwest Territories, 
between the Third and Fourth Meridians, 10c.; Description of townships of North- 
west Territories west of the Fourth and Fifth meridians, 10c.; Description of sur- 
veyed lands in the Railway Belt of British Columbia (3 parts Eastern, Central and 
Coast divisions), each 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships east of the Principal 
meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; Extracts from reports on 
townships 1 to 16 west of the Principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 
1914, 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships 17 to 32, west of the Principal 
meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; Extracts from reports on 
townships 33 to 88 west of the Principal meridian, received from surveyors to 
Mar. 31, 1915, 10c.; Extracts from reports on townships 1 to 16, west of the Second 
meridian, received from surveyors to March 31, 1915, 10c.; Descriptions of surveyed 
townships in the Peace River district, in the provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia, 10c.; Description of the lands comprised within the Fort Pitt sectional 
map, 10c.; Description of the townships surveyed in the different provinces, issued 
from 1909 to 1918. How to read topographic maps, 5c. Miscellaneous Reports.— 
The Selkirk Range (two vols.), the two volumes $1.00; Report of the Alberta- 
British Columbia boundary, Part I, from International Boundary to Kicking Horse 
Pass, Report and accompanying Atlas $6.00; Part I, covering from Kicking Horse 
pass to Yellowhead pass, report and accompanying Atlas $6.00; Description of and 
Guide to Jasper park, 50c.; Reprint of a report on an exploratory survey between 
Great Slave lake and Hudson bay, with maps, by J. W. Tyrrell, D.L.S., 1901, 50c.; 
Revised sheets of the sectional map of Canada‘ Classification of lands in western 
Canada; List of maps, plans and publications issued by the Topographical Survey 
of Canada. For the various maps and publications of the Topographical Survey 
of Canada, apply to the Director at Ottawa. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, pub- 
lished weekly by authority, with occasional supplements and extras, subscription 
in Canada and United States $5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 15 
cents each, other countries $8 per annum and 25 cents per single copy. Judgments 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners, bi-monthly, $3 per annum, single copies, 
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20 cents; Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly subscription, $6. Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, $10. Acts, Public and Private, with amendments 
to date, 10 cents to $1 per copy. Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, $1.50 
cloth cover; yearly supplements 25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘“Hansard,” issued 
daily during session, French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons 


and Senate Debates; single copies, 5 cents. Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every _ 


case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on the cost of paper 
and presswork. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, or 
through any bookseller in the Dominion. 


Labour.—Monthly. —The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) 
at a subscription price of 20 cents per annum. Annually.—Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour (including Report of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907; Report of Proceedings under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; Report of Proceedings under the Technical Education Act; 
Report of Proceedings under the Government Annuities Act; Report of Proceed- 
ings under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923). Labour Legislation in 
Canada as existing on Dec. 31, 1920 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour 
Legislation is published annually in February or March). Labour Organization 
in Canada (published each year about May or June). Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. General Reports.—Report 
of Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, bound with Report of Proceedings 
and Discussions of National Industrial Conference, 1919. Report of Commission 
appointed under Order in Council (P.C. 1929), September 22, 1923, to inquire into 
The Industrial Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Report of Pro- 
vincial Royal Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, January, 1926. 
Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. Old Age Pension Sys- 
tems existing in Various Countries. Judicial Proceedings respecting Constitutional 
Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 
1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. Legal status of women in Canada. A series of bulletins 
on Vocational Education. Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, 1923: (1) Investigation into alleged combine in the distribution of 
fruits and vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into alleged 
combine amongst coal dealers at Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 
1925; (3) Investigation into alleged combine limiting competition in the marketing 
of New Brunswick potatoes, 1925; (4) Investigation into alleged combine in the 
manufacture and sale of bread in the City of Montreal, 1926 (out of print); (5) In- 
vestigation into alleged combine in the distribution of fruits and vegetables produced 
in Ontario, 1926; (6) Investigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, 1926; (7) Investigation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association, 1927. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series, as follows:— 
(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations; 
(3) Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries in Canada; (4) 
Employees’ Magazines in Canada; (5) Canada and the International Labour Con- 
ference; (6) International Labour Organization; (7) Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment, No. 1; (8) National Conference Regarding Winter Employment in 
Canada; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report. Reports 
in Series on Wages and Hours of Labour as follows:—(1), (2), (3) and (4), entitled 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1901-1920; Sept., 1920, and June, 1921; 
Sept., 1920, and Sept., 1921; 1921 and 1922, respectively: (5) Hours of Labour 
in Canada and Other Countries: (6), (7) and (8), entitled Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1921, 1922 and 1923; 1920 to 1924; 1920 to 1924 (Sup- 
plementary to Report No. 7): (9) (10) and (11), Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1920 to 1925, 1920 to 1926 and 1920 to 1927, respectively. Three bulletins 
on Prices in Canada and in other countries in 1925, 1926 and 1927, respectively. 


Marine and Fisheries.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour Com- 
missions and steamboat inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expe- 
ditions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian Port 
Directory. List of Lights, etc., in Canada:—(a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic Coast; 
(c) Inland Waters. 

Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Office.—Catalogue of 
Canadian Government publications of use to Mariners (free). Pzlots——(price 5U 
cents per copy). St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions 
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from Cap des Rosiers to Quebec, 4th edition, 1926. St. Lawrence Pilot (above 
Quebec), comprising sailing directions from Quebec harbour to False Ducks island 
and Stony point, lake Ontario, 1920. Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores 
of lake Ontario, 1921. Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Huron and 
Georgian bay, 1927. Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Superior, 
1922. Supplement No. 1 to the above, 1923. Navigating charts. Reports of the 
Tniernational Waterways Commission:—On the regulation of Lake Erie, 1910. 
On the International Boundary Line through the St. Lawrence River, Great Lakes 
and connecting waters, 1915. Tidal and Current Survey Reports:—(Issued free of 
charge).—Currents in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including the Anticosti region, 
Cabot strait and Northumberland strait. Currents of the southeastern coasts 
of Newfoundland. Currents in the entrance to the St. Lawrence estuary. Tables 
of Hourly Directions and Velocity of currents and time of slack water in the Bay 
of Fundy. Tide Levels and Datum Planes on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide 
Levels and Datum Planes in Eastern Canada; giving the levels in 86 harbours and 
other localities. Tides at the head of the Bay of Fundy, with diagrams. Tidal 
investigations and results; Arctic Tides, with map. Tides and Tidal Streams; a 
general description of the various types of tide and the behaviour of currents, with 
plates.. Temperatures and Densities of the waters of Eastern Canada, with maps. 
Tide Tables (issued free of charge) :—Tide Tables for the Pacific coast. Tide Tables 
for the Eastern Coasts of Canada. Abridged edition for Quebec, Father Point and 
the St. Lawrence river. Abridged edition for Saint John, N.B., and the Bay of 
Fundy. Abridged edition for Vancouver and the strait of Georgia. 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Office.—(price 25 cents each).—Numerous 
charts are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson Bay and har- 
bours and anchorages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, Lake Ontario and 
harbours, Lake Erie and harbours, Lake Huron and Georgian Bay and harbours, 
Lake Superior and harbours, Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, Pacific coast 
and harbours. There are also a number of International Waterways Commission 
charts, not intended to serve for navigation. 


Radiotelegraph Branch—Map showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the 
Dominion of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Oper- 
ators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). Radiotelegraph Act and regulations 
issued thereunder. Radio Inductive Interference Bulletin No. 1. Circular letter 
to Canadian Broadcast listeners re interference from the Regenerative Receiving 
Set. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada (price 25 cents). 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, 
which is chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, 
is carried on by the Department’s four principal units, viz.:—the Geological Survey, 
the Mines Branch, the National Museum and the Explosives Division. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and research 
work in mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field, laboratory and industrial 
investigations for the furtherance of the mining and metallurgical industries, and 
compiles statistics and information relating to them; the National Museum carries 
on scientific investigations in all branches of natural history, with co-operation from 
the Geological Survey, while the Explosives Division, in administering the Explo- 
sives Act, 1914, has supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and importation 
_of explosives, and the issuing of licenses and permits under the Act. t 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering 
the activities of the whole Department, and the branches publish annual reports 
as well as memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 


The Geological Survey Branch.—From 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. 
From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular 
intervals, an annual summary report and miscellaneous publications, including 
geological and topographical maps, geological guide books and handbooks. The 
subjects dealt with include areal and economic geology of particular districts, 
mineralogy, palzeontology and related topics. The National Museum publishes a 
series of Museum Bulletins on all branches of natural history. 
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The Mines Branch, from its beginning in 1908, has published annual summary 
reports covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials, 
and Chemistry, also the operations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed 
and comprehensive reports have also been published, dealing with the technology 
of most of the economic minerals of Canada. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919. 

The publications of the department cover the geology and mineral resources 
of the greater part of Canada and also many phases of natural history. Most of 
the reports are available free of charge, or for a nominal price, on application to the 
Deputy Minister of Mines, or to the Directors of the Branches. Some of the reports 
may be had in French translations. 


National Defence.—Militia and Defence—Annual Report; Militia List; 
Militia Orders; General Orders. Naval Service-—Naval Service Annual Report. 
Air Board.—Report on Civil Aviation. 


National Research Council.—Annual Reports—Reports of the National 
Research Council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; 
1923-24; 1924-25; 1925-26 and 1926-27. General Reports.—-(1) The Briquetting of 
Lignites, by R. A. Ross, E.E., D.Sc.; (2) The Recovery of Vapours from Gases, by 
Harold 8. Davis, M.A., Ph.D., and Mary Davidson Davis, B.A.; (3) The De-tarring 
of Gas by Electrical Precipitation, by J. G. Davidson, Ph.D.; (4) Nicotine and 
Tobacco Waste, by A. D. Hone, M.A.; (5) Canadian Waste Sulphite Liquor as a 
Source of Alcohol, by V. K. Krieble; (6) An Investigation into the Question of 
Early Putrefaction of Eviscerated Fish in which the Gills have been left, by L. 
Gross, M.D.; (7) Survey of General Conditions of Industrial Hygiene in Toronto, 
by the Associate Committee of the National Research Council on Industrial Fatigue; 
(8) A Method of Smelting Titaniferous Iron Ore, by W. M. Goodwin; (9) Food 
Requirements of the Ranch Fox, by G. E. Smith, B.A. Sc.; (10) Fuel Saving Possi- 
bilities in House Heating, by L. M. Arkley and James Govan; (11) The Red Dis- 
colouration of Cured Codfish, by F. C. Harrison, D.Sc., F.R.S.C. and Miss Mar- 
garet E. Kennedy, B.A., M.Sc.; (12) The Discolouration, Smut, or Blackening of 
Canned Lobster, by F. C. Harrison, D.Sc., F.R.S.C. and E. G. Hood, Ph.D.; (138) 
Cultural Criteria for the Distinction of Wood-destroying Fungi, by Miss 
Clara W. Fritz, B.A., M.Se.; (14) On the Utilization of the Low Grade Iron Ores 
of Canada, submitted by the Sub-committee of the National Research Council on 
Iron Ores, J. G. Morrow, Chairman; (15) Marine Borers on the Atlantic Coast 
of Canada, Report of an investigation carried out under the auspices of the National 
Research Council and the Biological Board, by R. H. M’Gonigle, B.A.; (16) The 
Relation of Bacteria to the Quality of Graded Butter, by W. Sadler, N.D.D., B.S.A., 
M.Sc., and R. L. Vollum, M.A.; (17) The Mosquitoes of the Lower Fraser Valley, 
British Columbia, and Their Control, by Eric Hearle, M.Sc.; (18) Investigations 
on the Treatment of Nova Scotia Oil Shales, by A. E. Flynn, A.R.S.M.; (19) Bac- 
teriology of Certain Sea Fish, by F. C. Harrison, D.Se., F.R.S.C.; (20) Consider- 
ation of the Relation between the Distribution of Teredo Navalis and the Tempera- 
ture and Salinity of its Environment, Report of an investigation carried out under 
the auspices of the National Research Council and the Biological Board of Canada, 
by R. H. M’Gonigle, B.A.; (21) The Life History of Exeristes Roborator Fab.,; A 
Parasite of the European Corn Borer, by J. H. Fox, M.A. Bulletins.—(1) The 
Need of Industrial Research in Canada, by Frank D. Adams, Se.D., LL.D., F.R.8.; 


(2) Researches on Sound Measurement with Reference to the Testing of Fog Signal — 


Machinery, by Louis V. King, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.C.; (8) How to Handle Frozen 
Fish, by E. E. Prince, D.Sc., LL.D.; (4) Hints on Frozen Fish, by E. E. Prince, 
D.Se., LL.D.; (5) Science and Industry, by Prof. J. C. Fields, Ph. D., F.R.S.; (6) 
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The Heating of Houses, Coal and Electricity Compared, by A. 8. L. Barnes.; (7) The 
Manufacture of Ethyl-Alcohol from Wood Waste, by G. H. Tomlinson, B.A.; (8) — 


Some Problems of the Fox Raising Industry, by A. Hunter, M.A., Ch. B., F.R.S.C.; 
(9) The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and its 
Work, by Frank D. Adams, Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (10) A Plan for the Develop- 
ment of Industrial Research in Canada, by R. F. Ruttan, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.C.; 


(11) Nitrogen Fixation, submitted by the Nitrogen Fixation Committee of the 


National Research Council, Prof. J. C. McLennan, F.R.S., Chairman; (12) Nitrogen 
in Industry, submitted by the Nitrogen Fixation Committee of the National Re- 
search Council, Prof. J. C. McLennan, F.R.S., Chairman. 
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National Revenue.—<Annual Report containing statements relative to Imports, 


Exports, Excise and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue 
Review (monthly). 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal 
Guide. Regulations as to rural mail delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department. Publications of 
the Highways Branch during 1927; Annual Report for the fiscal year 1927; The 
Highway, the Motor Vehicle and the Tourist in Canada. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. Documents relating to Extradition 
Procedure. Copies of Proclamations, Orders in Council and Documents relating 
to the European War. Method of conducting correspondence between the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
10c.; Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 10c.; 
Annual Report of Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas, 10c.; Canada- 
West Indies Conference (1920), 25c.; Canada-West Indies Conference, 1925; with 
text of Canada-British West Indies-Bermuda-British Guiana-British Honduras 
Trade Agreement (1925), $1.00; List of Licensed Elevators, etc., 50c. (Applica- 
tions for the above mentioned publications should be made to the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, and for the under mentioned publications to the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce.) Dominion Grain Research Laboratory (1920); Electrical Stan- 
dards and their application to Trade and Commerce; Final Report of the Fuel 
Controller (1919); Motion Pictures, catalogue of, 10c.; Pan Pacific Commercial 
Conference (1923), 10c. 

Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service—(Note.—Publications of 
the Commercial Intelligence Service are free to subscribers to the Commercial 
Intelligence Journal). Commercial Intelligence Journal (weekly in English and 
French), containing Reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial infor- 
mation. (Annual subscription: In Canada, $1.00; single copies, 5c: outside 
Canada $3.50; single copies, 10c). Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919), 
25c., Denmark as a Market for Canadian Products (1926), 25c.; German War 
and its Relation to Canadian Trade (1914), 25c.; Indian Empire as a Market for 
Canadian Products (1922), 25c.; Lumber Market of Japan (1926), 25c.; Markets 
of British Malaya (1923), 25c.; Markets of Jamaica and the Republics of Colombia, 
Venezuela and Panama (1922), 25c.; | Packing for Overseas Markets (1922), 25c.; 
Peru as a Market for Canadian Products (1926), 25c.; Report of Special Trade 
Commission to Great Britain, France and Italy. (French and English) (1916), 25c.; 
Representation in British and Foreign Markets (1923), 25c.; Republic of 
Chile: Its Economic Condition and Trading Opportunities (1923), 25c.; Republic 
of Peru: Its Development and Commercial Opportunities (1923), 25c.; Russian 
Trade (1916), 25c.; Trade after the War (1916), 25c.; Timber Import Trade of 
Australia (1917), 25c.; Trade between Canada and the British West India Colonies 
(1920), 25e.; Trade of the New Countries of Southeast Europe (1921), 25c.; Trading 
Opportunities in Scandinavia (1922), 25c.; Trading with Egypt (1921), 25c.; 
Trading with Greece (1921), 25c.; Trade with South China (1918), 25c.; Trading 
with Spain (1920), 25c.; Toy Making in Canada (1916), 25c.; West Africa and 
Its Opportunities for Canadian Trade (1921), 25c. 

Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—F¥or the publications of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, see pages 1022 to 1028. 


IV.—PUBLICATIONS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of 
P.E.1., 1869-1918. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on 
Public Accounts and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, 
-Faleonwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Vital Statistics. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. 
Journal of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations 
of the Council of Public Instruction, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, 


Public Health—Vital Statistics, Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipal- | 


ities, Education, Fire Marshal, Mines, Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, 
Humane Institutions, Public Charities (including reports of Hospitals and Sana- 
torium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Temperance, Printing, Legislative 
Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compensation Board, Provincial 
Secretary, Department of Natural Resources (including Agriculture, Agent-General 
in London, Factory Inspector), Department of Highways, Department of Lands 
and Forests, and the Power Commission. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the 
Board of Health, of the Departments of Hducation and Agriculture (including 
Horticulture). Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for 
the Insane, the Factory Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Commission, Report 
of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


QUEBEC. 


Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed 
in English. 


Attorney-General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statistical 
Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal 
Establishments (annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual); The 
Official Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes 
of the Province (1925); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Rapport de 
lArchiviste (annuel); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec, P.-G. 
Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual 
Budget Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual 
Benefit Associations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships ~ 


and.explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la Province de Québec, J.-C. 
Langelier, 1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Table of Families of Twelve Children, 
Eugéne Rouillard, 1904, 1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 
1908; List of Timber License Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de 
la province de Québec, Eugéne Rouillard, 1914; Circular No. 1, la Rouille vésiculaire 
du Pin blane, G.-C. Piché; The Water Powers in the Province of Quebec (illustrated), 
1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province of Quebec, Quebec 
Geographical Commission; Annual Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes 
on the Forests of Quebec, G.-C. Piché;Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; 
Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 & 1923; Forests and Waterfalls. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports—Department of Agriculture; Competition 
for Agricultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for 
Protection of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. 
Bulletins.—(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (16) Guide de l’arboriculteur; 
(24) The Great Fallacy of White Bread; (25) Short Study on Cereals; (39) Celery 
Culture; (40) How to plant your Fruit Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable 
Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries of Agricultural Societies; (48) 
Manuel de médecine vétérinaire; (49) Home Canning of Fruit Products; (50) Sheep 
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Raising for Profit in Quebec; (55) I’Elevage des volailles dans les villes et les villages; 
(61) Les engrais chimiques et amendments; (62) Le rucher québecois; (66) Comment 
et pourquoi produire des fraises; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; 
(69) Enemies of Gardens and Orchards; (71) Payment of Milk and Cream; (72) 
Nos érabliéres; (73)Instructions to school-farmers; (75) Chaux et calcaire pulvérisé; 
(78) Farm Gas Engines; (80) Les constructions rurales; (81) Désinfection des 
semences; (82) Les semences de grande culture, etc.; (83) L’élevage des dindons ; (84) 
L’élevage des oies et canards; (85) La loque chez les abeilles; (87) La culture des 
pommes de terre; (88) Les engrais chimiques; (89) Tile drainage of Farm Lands; 
(90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (91) Systéme de culture et de rotation; (92) 
The Corn Borer; (93) L’élevage du pore. Circulars.—(3) The Hatching Hen and 
her Chicks; (22) Stable contests; (25) Corn culture; (27) Calendrier d’arrosage 
pour les vergers; (28) Wheat growing; (30) De la culture de l’orge; (31) Oats 
culture; (32) Flax culture; (83) Pulvérisation pour les vergers-potagers; (38) 
General Spray Calendar; (43) The building of a manure shed; (44) Root competi- 
tions; (45) Fall rye in Quebec; (46) Avoine; (48) Culture du blé d’Inde; (49) The 
smuts of cereals; (50) Maladies des plantes; (51) Farm underdrainage; (52) Sun- 
flowers; (53) Late blight of potatoes; (54) Grain crops and their culture; (55) Sweet 
clover; (56) Soil management and crop rotations; (57) Planting and caring for the 
corn crop in Quebec; (58) Root growing; (59) Farm manures; (60) Organizing an 
agricultural co-operative society; (61) Plant diseases; (62) Sources of seed; (63) 
Hay and pasture crops; (64) Green manuring; (65) Common weeds and their 
control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (67) Notes on the use of lime on the 
land; (68) Instructions to school gardeners; (69) Le paiement du lait; (71) Con- 
cours de fourrages verts. Miscellaneous.—(113) Tableau des maladies des volailles; 
(118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (122) Tableau des éléments fertilisants; (128) La 
province de Québec; (134) Réglements des cercles agricoles; (135)  Lois- 
Sociétés coopératives agricoles; (137) Lois-Sociétés d’Industrie Laitiére; (138) 
Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (139) Réglements du Conseil d’Agriculture; (141) 
Classification de la eréme; (142) Home canning; (143) Comité de surveillance des 
étalons; (145) Loi amendant des travaux de drainage; (146) Loi relative aux 
emprunts de drainage; (149) Suggestions for exhibitors and judges; (159) Brochure 
—Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farming; (165) Statuts et réglements des co- 
opératives; (173) Parasites et insectes nuisibles. 


Roads.—Annual Report of the Minister of Roads; An Act Respecting the 
Roads Department (1927); Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (Issued semi- 
monthly during the summer season); Official Highway and Tourist Map (1927); 
L’hétellerie moderne; Quebec, the French-Canadian Province (1926); La bonne 
cuisine canadienne. 


Colonization, Mines and Fisheries.—Minéralogie pratique 4 l’usage des 
Prospecteurs, par J. Obalski (1910); Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; 
Mines and Minerals of the Province of Quebec, by Theo.-C. Denis (1924); Iron 
ores of the Province of Quebec, by P.-E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from reports on 
the district of Ungava, by T.-C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of 
the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de |’amiante dans 
la province de Québec (1917); Guide du colon pour les régions du Témiscamingue 
et de l’ Abitibi, 1925; Guide du colon pour la region du Sud-Est de Québec, de 
Témiscouata 4 Gaspé, 1925; Report on Gold Deposits of lake Demontigny, by 
Ad. Mailhiot, 1922; Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of 
“Quebec (1924); Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report; Compensation Act. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1919); School Law (1920); An Act 
respecting the Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Com- 
mittee (1924); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memoranda of 
Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1925); Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon 
premier livre (1st and 2nd part) (1900), a fresh edition of which is printed every 
year; l’Enseignement primaire; Educational Record, yearly circulars containing 
instructions to school boards and school inspectors; Course of English and French 
for English Catholic schools (1926); Manual respecting the course of study in the 
Protestant elementary schools; List of authorized text books. 
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Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules 
and Regulations of the Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes 
and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; 


Sessional Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of — 


the Legislative Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on elections 
(published after every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; 
Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; 
Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules 
relative to); Government and Legislature; List of the Chairmen and Members of 
the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports. —Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural 
College and Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion 
Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Bee-keepers’ Association; Fruit 
Growers’ Association; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; 
Agricultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual 
Report of Ontario Veterinary College. Bulletins.—(188) Weeds of Ontario; (198) 
Lime-Sulphur Wash; (224) Greenhouse Construction; (229) Smuts and Rusts of Grain 
Crops; (240) Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; (241) Peach Growing in Ontario; 
(242) Diseased Mouth, A cause of Ill Health; (249) The Pear in Ontario; (250) 
Insects attacking Fruit Trees; (252) Preservation of food—Home Canning; (259) 
Books on Agriculture and Household Science; (261) Wheat and Rye; (262) Sugar 
Beets; (274) Sheep; (277) Motor Transportation in Rural Ontario; (284) Milk 
Production Costs; (285) Flour and Bread-Making; (287) Silos and Silage; (290) 
The Rural Literary Debating Society; (291) The Production and Marketing of 
Ontario Cheese; (293) Feeding Young Live Stock; (296) Sweet Clover; (297) 
Colony Houses for Swine; (298) Soil Surveys; (800) The care of Farm Implements; 
(301) The Brood Sow; (803) Mushrooms; (804) Contagious Abortion of Cattle; 
(305) Diseases of Poultry; (806) Cold Storage on the Farm; (307) Selection, Care — 
and Management of the Boar; (308) The Culture of Tomatoes; (809) Nut Culture; 
(310) Beef Cattle; (811) Dairy Cattle; (812) Vegetables—Their food value and 
preparation; (313) Soil Acidity and Liming; (314) Vegetable Gardening; (3815) 
Plum Culture; (316) Cherry Culture; (817) Bee Diseases; (318) Currants and 
Gooseberries; (319) Nursery Stock Identification; (820) The Bacon Hog; (321) 
Lime and Phosphate; (3822) Soils and Fertilizers; (823) The Apple; (824) Grafting 
Fruit Trees; (325) Insects Attacking Vegetables; (326) Farm Barns; (827) Knots 
and Splicés; Rope on the Farm; (328) The Grape; (329) Farm Poultry; (330) 
Farm Water Supply and Sewage Disposal; (831) Public Speaking and Debate; 
(332) Forty Years’ Experiments with Grain Crops; (833) Tobacco Growing; (834) 
European Corn Borer. Specials (without serial number).—Food for the Family; 
Better English. Colonization Branch.—Northern Ontario. 

An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) 
for the above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living 
outside of Ontario. 


Attorney-General.—Reports of Inspectors; Legal Offices; Registry Offices; 
Insurance; Division Courts. Annual Reports of Liquor Control Board and Com- 
missioner of Provincial Police. Coroners Act. 1 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archeological — 
Report. Schools Acts. Regulations and Courses of Study:—Public and Separate 
Schools; Continuation Schools; High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; School 
Cadet Corps; General Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book regulations, 
including ist of those authorized and their prices; and the list of School manuals 
with their prices; Summer Model Schools for Training of Teachers; Autumn 
Model Schools for Training of Teachers; English-French Model Schools; Syllabus 
of Regulations and Normal School Courses for First and Second Class and Kinder- ~ 
garten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days of High, Continuation, Public 
and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations for Vocational Schools, 
etc. Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and Household Science 
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Departments. Courses in History for Junior High School Entrance Examinations. 
Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public School Graduation Examination 
Instructions. Regulations re Validity of Teachers’ Certificates; Special List of 
Schools; Announcement re the Cartier Scholarships; The Penny Bank of the 
Schools of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and 
Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; 
List of Teachers’ Manuals and prices; List of Schools and Teachers; Suggestions 
for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommodation, Equipment and Grants 
for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for Departmental Examin- 
tions; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and Separate Schools. 

The following publications may be obtained free of charge at the Department 
of Education, Toronto, on the application of any Public Library Board, “Schools 
and Colleges of Ontario, 1785-1910,” three volumes; ‘Historical Educational 
Papers and Documents of Ontario, 1858-1876,” six volumes. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report. Game Laws. Pheasant Culture. 


Labour.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the 
Board of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; General Superintendent of the Ontario 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada; Interprovincial Regulations regarding 
Boiler Construction and Inspection; Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board; 
Annual Report of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission. 


Department of Health.—Legislation.—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccin- 
ation Act; (2) Vital Statistics Act; (3) Venereal Disease Prevention Act; (4) Cem- 
etery Act. Regulations—(1) Communicable Diseases, Tuberculosis, Summer 
Resorts and Boats, Sewage Disposal in Summer Resorts, Control of Meat, Pure 
Drinking Water in Public Places, Burial and Transportation of the Dead; (2) 
Disinfection; (3) Venereal Disease; (4) Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining 
Camps; (5) Undertakers; (6) Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs and Manure; (7) Swim- 
ming Pools; (8) Bottling of Non-Intoxicating Beverages; (9) Auxiliary Water 
Supplies; (10) Workers in Compressed Air; (11) School Medical and Dental 
Inspection; (12) Silicosis; (13) Prevention of Babies’ Sore Eyes; (14) Minimum 
Standards for Tourist Camps and Refreshment Booths; (15) Requirements for 
Approval of Waterworks and Sewerage Systems; (16) Plumbing (proposed). 
Publications —(1) Annual Report; (2) Bulletin for Health Officers; (3) Directory of 
M.O.H.’s and Secretaries of Local Boards of Health; (4) Skeleton Form Annual 
Report of M.O.H. (5) Laboratory Services; (6) Health Almanac; (7) The Baby; 
(8) Suggestions for Feeding of School Age Children; (9) Food and Nutrition; 
(10) Country Home and Summer Cottage; (11) Care of Milk in the Home; (12) 
Dental Guide; (13) Rural Sanitation (Bulletin No. 9); (14) Carbon Monoxide 
Poisoning. Industrial Hygiene.—(1) Occupational Diseases (A Rapid Reference 
Manual); (2) Occupational Diseases in Ontario; (3) Health Confessions of Business 
Women; (4) Physical Examination in Industry; (5) What Physical Examination 
in Industry Does; (6) How Long Do You Plan to Live? (7) Industrial Hygiene 
and Human Conservation in Industry; (8) The Division of Industrial Hygiene; 
(9) Health in Industry and Its Relation to the Community; (10) The International 
Labour Organization and What it is Doing; (11) Lead Poisoning; (12) If This 
Were Your Hand; (13) Treatment of Nickel Rash; (14) Silicosis; Its Relation 
to Tuberculosis; (15) A Case of Silicosis with Autopsy; (16) Uric Acid Determin- 
ation in the Blood; (17) Ventilation in the Light of Modern Research; (18) Modern 
Principles of Efficient Lighting; (19) Clothes and Colds; (20) Some Clinical Aspects 
of Industrial Poisoning; (21) Hazards for Spray Painting Machines. Leaflets 
re Communicable Diseases —(1) Consumption (a) General Precautions, (b) Personal 
Precautions; (2) Diphtheria (a) How to Prevent Diphtheria; (3) Scarlet Fever 
(a) How to Prevent Scarlet Fever; (4) Measles; (5) Smallpox (a) vaccination; 
(6) Anterior Poliomyelitis; (7) Whooping Cough; (8) Cancer; (9) Venereal Disease 
(a) General Facts, (b) Facts for Young Men, (c) Facts for Young Women, (d), 
Latrine Posters for Men. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report. Handbook of Northern Ontario on 
Colonization. Handbook on Summer Homes, Tourists and Campers in Ontario. 
The Forest Trees of Ontario (25c.). Woodlots of Ontario. Tree Planting, Ontario 
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Mines.—Mines Act, 1927; Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; Bulletin | 


64; Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1927; Report 
of Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee 
1923; Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume X XXIII, Part IT, 
1924, Porcupine Gold Area; Volume XXXIV, Part Il, Gypsum in Ontario; Final 
Report of Joint Peat Committee; Volume XXXVI, Part I, 1927, Statistical Review 
and Mines of Ontario; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications, giving all reports 
issued up to Aug. 1927. 


Premier.—Report of the Hydro-Electric and Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commissions. Statistics of the Province. Tourists’ Handbook. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports:—Hospitals and Charitable Institu- 
tions; Hospitals for the Insane; Prisons and Reformatories; Institutions for the 
Feeble-minded and Epileptics; Childrens’ Aid Branch. Annual report of the 
Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario. The Companies Act. Municipal 
Bulletins. Act respecting the Solemnization of Marriage. Ontario Board of Parole. 


Public Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads 
Association; (9) Report of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; (10) Regula- 
tions respecting Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regulations respecting 
County Roads, 1920; (14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; (15) Highway 
Traffic Act, 1927; (16) General Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 1920; 
(17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; (18) Highway Bridges, 
1917; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; (22) Report on Street 
Improvement, 1917; (29) Regulations respecting Township Roads, 1920; (34) The 
Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (85) Public Vehicles Act, 1926. Con- 
solidated Highway Improvement Act, 1926. Official Government Road Maps of 
Ontario, price 50c. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architects, 
Engineer, Statements of Secretary and of Accountant. Report of the Queen Victoria 
Niagara Falls Park Commission. 


Registrar-General.—Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to 
the International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. 


Treasury. Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supple- 
mentary Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer 
delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of Archives 
Report. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets —Manitoba—the Bull’s-eye Province of Canada; 
Le Manitoba (French); Periodical Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the 
Province; Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletins and Circulars . 
Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; The Trench Silo; Weeds of 
Manitoba; Couch Grass Eradication; Weed Control in Manitoba; Noxious 
Weeds Act; Dealing with the Weeds Problem in Manitoba; A simple Lesson on the 
Sow Thistle; Manitoba Potato Diseases and their Control; Hand Selection and 
Harvesting the Seed Plot; Good Seed Pays; Cleaning Seed; The Root Crop in 
Manitoba; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The Cream 
Separator on the Farm; Milk and Cream Testing on the Farm; Hatching, Brooding, 
Feeding and Rearing Chicks; Home Made Brooders; Fattening, Killing, 
Dressing and Marketing Chickens; Turkey Raising in Manitoba; Agri- 
cultural Society Activities; The Beef Ring; Co-operative Marketing in Manitoba; 
Protection from Lightning; Common Diseases and Disorders of the Foal; Manitoba 
Rations for Growing Bacon Pigs; Breeding and Feeding the Market Hog; Have 
you Dehorned your Market Cattle? Dairy Cattle; Baby Beef Production in Mani- 
toba; Beautifying Home Surroundings; The Gold Mine in the Backyard; Books 
on Decorative Gardening; Garden Insects and their Control; Manitoba Potato 
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Diseases and their Control; Weeds of Manitoba; Birds in Relation to Agriculture; 
Muskrat Farming in Manitoba; Beekeeping; Garden Insects and their Control; 
Canning, Pickling and Preserving; Practical Cookery; Laundering and Dyeing; 
Lessons in Millinery; Dressmaking. 


Education.—Annual Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of 
Schools. Programme of Studies. Public Schools Act. Report of Commission on 
Education. Report of Committee on Revision of Program of Studies (Grades I 
to VI) (Grades VII to XI). 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Munici- 
palities of the Province and list of names and addresses of administrative and health 
officials of each municipality. Report of Municipal and Public Utility Board. 
Provincial Board of Health. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech. Report 
of Rural Credits Branch. Report of Manitoba Farm Loans Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette. Journals and Sessional Papers. 
Statutes of the Province. 


Provincial Lands.—Report of lands sold, unsold, ete. Land Map of Mani- 
toba. 


Public Welfare.—Report of the Child Welfare Division. 


Telephones.—Report of Manitoba Government Telephone Commissioners. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of Branches, ete.:—Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Game, Statistics, 
Extension Department of College of Agriculture. Commission Reports:—Live 
Stock Marketing, Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on 


Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports:—Bureau of Labour and Industries; 
Department of Education; Department of Highways; Department of Municipal 
Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Local Government Board; 
Public Accounts; The Public Service Monthly. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Alberta, a brief, well-illustrated handbook on the province; 
Official Highway Map of Alberta, price 10c.; Irrigated Farm Lands in Southern 
Alberta; Municipal Hospitals in Alberta; Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture; Practical Irrigation in Alberta; ‘The Ploughing Match; Summer- 
fallow in Southern Alberta; Storing of Roots; Vegetable Gardening; Weeds 
Poisonous to Live Stock; Winter Rye in Alberta; Soil Cultivation; Building up a 
Dairy Herd; Control of Grasshoppers; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; 
Housing of Swine; The Suckling Period; Corn-growing in Southern Alberta; School 
Fairs Calendar; Agricultural Schools Calendar; Growing Feed in Southeastern 
Alberta. 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; 
Regulations re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations 
for Secondary School Grades; Course of Studies for High Schools; Promotion Tests 
for Grades V, VI and VII; Departmental Examinations for Grades VIII-XII; 
Course in Art and Manual Arts; Pamphlet on Agriculture and Picture Study; 
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Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Examinations for Com- 
mercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruction in 
Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and 
Specifications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for one and two-roomed 


Schools, with Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual 


Announcement of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; School Act; 
Geography Manual for High Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; 
Physical Education for Secondary Schools. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and 
other financial statements; Public Accounts. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Annual Report of Labour Bureau; Official 
Highway Guide. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Muni- 
cipalities; Report of the Assessment Equalization Board, Quinquennial Assessment, 
1926 to 1930. 

Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital 
Statistics; Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets 
regarding Infectious Diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping 
Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different languages). 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following 
Departments and Branches—Provincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, 
Treasury (Insurance Branch), Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Bulletins.—Live Stock and Mixed Farming—(60) Hog-raising 
in British Columbia; (64) Goat-raising in British Columbia; (66) Silos and Silage; 
(67) Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated 
Plants (3rd Edition); (71) Butter-making on the Farm; (80) Fur-bearing and 
Market Rabbits; (83) Preservation of Food, Home Canning, etc.; (85) Clearing 
Bush Lands; (86) The Potato in British Columbia; (90) Yields, Grades, Prices 

and Returns for Apple Varieties in the Okanagan Valley; (92) Bee Culture in B.C., 
' (98) Roots and Root-growing; (99) Care and Management of Sheep. Poultry 
raising, ete.—(26) Practical Poultry-raising; (39) Natural and Artificial Brooding 
and Incubating; (49) Market Poultry; (63) Poultry-house Construction; (93) 
Feeding for Egg Production. Poultry Circulars——(2) Tuberculosis in Poultry; 
(4) Management of Turkeys; (11) Poultry-keeping on a City Lot; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (15) Profitable Ducks; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and 
Layers; (25) Hatching Hints; (27) Breeding Stock Hints; (28) Rabbit Recipes; 
Poultry-breeders’ Directory. Horticultural Circulars—Spray Calendar; (81) 
Peach-twig Borer; (82) Cabbage-root Maggot; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil; 
(34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (35) Currant Gall-mite; (36) The Onion-thrips; 
(37) The Imported Cabbage-worm; (38) The Lesser Apple-worm; (39) Apple 
Aphides; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (41) The Oyster-shell Scale; (42) Top- 
working of Fruit-trees and propagation; (43) Gardening on a City Lot; (44) Apple- 
scab; (45) Anthracnose; (46) Egg-plant and Pepper Growing in British Columbia 
Dry Belt; (48) Forcing Houses and frames for producing Early Vegetable Plants; 
(52) Diseases of Stone-fruits; (53) Selection of Orchard Sites and Soils; (54) Logan- 
berry Culture; (55) Raspberry Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; 
(57) Blackberry Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; 
(61) Making Lime-sulphur at Home; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (63) 
Locust-control; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended for Planting in B.C.; (65) 
Tomato Growing in B.C.; (66) Fire-blight; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (68) Oil Sprays. 
Agricultural Department Circulars.—(83) Vancouver Island and Gulf Islands; 
(34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock, etc.; (36) 
Preliminary Report. of Forty-five Dairy-farms at Chilliwack, etce.; (40) The Okan- 
agan Valley; (41) Poultry Farm Survey; (42) The Columbia-Kootenay Valley; 
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(43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary, and Kettle River Districts; (44) 
Some Facts about B.C.; (45) Judging Domestic Science and Women’s Work, with 
Hints to Exhibitors; (46) Use of Water in Irrigation; (47) Growing Tobacco from 
Seed. Dairy Circulars —(1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (2) Farm Cheese; 
(3) Cottage Cheese; (4) Clotted Cream; (5) Varying Butter-fat Tests; (6) Care of 
Milk and Cream; (7) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, (year 1922); (8) 
Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, (year 1923;) (9) Dairy-farm Sterilizin 
Equipment; (10) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, (year 1924); (11) Certifie 
Milk and Butter-fat Records (year 1925); (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing 
Associations in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer. Field Crop Circulars.—(1) 
Certified Seed-potatoes—Why they will pay; (2) The Colorado Potato-beetle in 
B.C.; (8) Kale and Rape Crops; (4) Noxious Weeds; (5) Peat and Muck Soils. 
Research Bulletins —(1) Ropy Milk in B.C. Miscellaneous Bulletins:—(8) Agri- 
culture in B.C. (2nd-edition); (27) Climate of British Columbia (11th edition, 
1925); (39) Small Fruit Survey; (97) Agricultural Statistics, year 1925; (100) 
Agricultural Statistics, year 1926. Leaflets on Central B.C.—(1) General; (2) The 
Skeena District; Bella Coola Valley; Nass Valley; Kitimat-latsumgallum Valley, 
ete.; (3) The Bulkley Valley; (4) The Fort Fraser District; Nechako Valley; 
Francois and Ootsa Lakes, ete. (5) The Prince George District. Reports and 
Miscellaneous.—Agricultural Department Annual Reports. Years 1917, 1920, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925; Agricultural Fairs Association Report (1925- 
1926); Board of Horticulture. Rules and Regulations; Farm Account Book; 
Farmers’ Institutes—Booklet on Aims and Objects, Rules and Regulations and By- 
laws; List of Publications issued by the Department of Agriculture; Opportunities 
in B.C. (1924 edition); Some Questions and Answers regarding B.C.; Women’s 
Institutes—By-laws, Rules and Regulations. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—-(12) How to finish British Columbia Woods; (21) 
Uses, Strengths, and Working Stresses of B.C. Timber. Grazing Branch.—(3) Grazing 
Management of Crown Lands, Co-operation; Leaflet No. 13, Regulations and 
Instructions for the use of Crown Ranges for Grazing Live Stock. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, obtainable on application to the 
Department of Mines; The Mineral Province of Canada (1925). 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—British Columbia Public Service 
Bulletin; Handbook of British Columbia, 1925; Game and Game Fishes of British 
Columbia; Opportunities in British Columbia, 1924; British Columbia Year Book; 
Highways, Auto Camps and Stopping Places in B.C. Lands Series of Bulletins.—(1) 
How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; 
(3) British Columbia—North of the Canadian Pacific Railway Belt; (4) Grazing 
Possibilities of British Columbia; (5) British Columbia—South of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Belt; (6) British Columbia Coast (Lower Mainland); (7) British 
Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Sound; (8) British Columbia 
Coast, Queen Charlotte Sound to Milbank Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, 
Milbank Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, purchase and lease; (11) 
Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops Land Recording Division; 
(13) Similkameen Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island—Alberni 
Land Recording Division; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and 
Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos 
Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson 
and Slocan Land Recording Divisions; (21) Revélstoke and Golden Land Recording 
Divisions; (22) Skeena Land Recording Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land 
Recording Divisions; (24) Hazelton Land Recording Division; (25) Peace River 
—East of the Rocky Mountains; (26) Omineca—Parsnip and_ Finlay Valleys; 
(27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois-Ootsa Lake; (29) 
Endako and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; 
(34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land Recording Division, Central 
and Western portions; (36) Fort George Land Recording Division, Fraser River 
(south fork) and Canoe River; Assiniboia Park; Kokanee Park; Mount Garibaldi 
Park; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park; Vancouver Island. 


XV.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1927. 


I.—DOMINION LEGISLATION, 1927. 


The following is an analysis of the Public Acts of the first session of the Sixteenth 
Parliament of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa on Dec. 9, 1926, and closed 
by prorogation on April 14, 1927. 

During the session 76 public and 232 private Acts were passed; the latter 
included 12 railway and bridge companies’ Acts, 6 insurance and trust companies’ 
Acts, 12 other companies’ Acts, 6 patents Acts and 196 divorce Acts. 


Finance and Taxation.—Six Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, cc. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 and 76. Of these ce. 1-5 granted $64,590,350. 74, 
$7,057,741.85, $21,400,000, $575,204.22 and $860,331.05 respectively for the fiscal 
year 1926-27, while c. 2 also granted $2,727,376.35 in respect of the fiscal year 
1925-26. C. 76 granted $200,781,330.94, less $22,500, in respect of 1927-28. The 
$21,400,000 granted by c. 4 was for the purpose of providing loans not to exceed 
$21,000,000 to the Canadian National Railways, also $400,000 to the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine. By ec. 51 the Governor in Council was empowered 
to make such adjustments as might be considered equitable in the indebtedness of 
farmers incurred for advances of seed grain, fodder for animals, etc. 

By ec. 10 the war postage stamp tax of one cent extra on letters and post cards, 
while generally given up as from July 1, 1926, was retained in the case of post cards 
and of letters posted at and intended for delivery at the same post office. The 
stamp tax on receipts was also removed as from April 16, 1926, while the excise 
tax on automobiles was removed as from April 1, 1927, on cars valued at not over 
$1,200 and manufactured to the extent of 50 p.c. of their value either in Canada, 
or in a country entitled to the British preference or to most-favoured nation treat- 
ment. Certain additions were made to the list of articles exempted from the sales 
tax or paying only half rates; among the latter were canned fish and dried, desiccated 

. or evaporated apples. 

By c. 36, the stamp tax on cheques, bills and: notes, bills of exchange, etc., was 
reduced to a flat 2 cents as from July 1, 1927, and the excise tax on matches was 
reduced by 25 p.c. as from the same date. The general rate of the sales tax was 
also reduced from 5 p.c. to 4 p.c. as from Feb. 18, 1927. Under ec. 31, the rate of 
income tax levied for 1926 was reduced by 10 p.c. Also, the $500 exemption for 
dependent children was extended to include those under 21 instead of only those 
under 18. 


Agriculture.—The Canadian Farm Loan Act of 1927 (c. 48) establishes a 
system of long term mortgage credit for farmers, through loans from a fund con- 
tributed partly by the Dominion and provincial Governments and the borrowers, 
and partly through the sale of farm loan debentures to the public. The fund is 
to be created by contributions of the Dominion Government not exceeding $5,000,000 
free of interest charge for three years. As loans are made, the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the Province interested and the borrower shall each contribute 5 p.c. of 
the amount. 

The Act will be administered by a Canadian Farm Loan Board of four members, 
of whom the Minister of Finance shall be the chairman; the other three, one of 
whom shall be designated as the “Canadian Farm Loan Commissioner”’, shall be 
appointed by the Governor in Council. Provincial Boards are also to be appointed 
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by the provincial Government in each province where loans are made. The Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board will have authority to issue farm loan bonds to the limit of 
20 times the paid capital stock subscribed by the borrowers, the loans to be made 
only on the security of first mortgages on farm lands up to 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of the land and 20 p.c. of the permanent insured improvements. The maxi- 
mum loan is $10,000, and the rate of interest is to provide for the expenses of opera- 
tion and reserves for losses, in addition to the interest on the farm loan bonds. 
Loans may extend for any period up to 35 years and are to be repaid in equal annual 
or semi-annual instalments of principal and interest. 

Of the net earnings, 25 p.c. are to be carried to a reserve fund until this fund 
equals 25 p.c. of the paid up capital stock, and thereafter 10 p.c. Farm loan bonds 
are made eligible investments for Dominion insurance and trust and loan com- 
panies, and the Dominion Government may purchase and hold such bonds to the 
extent of not more than $15,000,000 at any one time. 

The Agricultural Pests’ Control Act (c. 40) was passed during the session. 
The object of the Act is to regulate the sale and inspection of agricultural economic 
poisons. It provides for the registration of all poisons employed against fungi or 
insects, or for destroying rodents, weeds or other plants or animal pests affecting 
agriculture, and will have the effect of protecting purchasers of poisons, chiefly 
those used for spraying orchard or field crops. 

An amendment to the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act was passed in 
1927 (c. 60). It enacts that a live stock exchange shall be established in connection 
with each stockyard operated under the Act. Every co-operative association, 
commission merchant and dealer doing business at the stockyard must become a 
member of this exchange unless he holds a special license from the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

By c. 9, a grant of $35,000 a year for 20 years was authorized for the erection 
and equipment of a building at the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair at Toronto. 
By c. 57, the Fruit Act of 1923 was amended with regard to inspection and certificate 
of fruit intended for export. 


Civil Servants.—The Civil Service Superannuation Act of 1924 was amended 
by c. 48, wl ich among other provisions extended the time for coming in under the 
Act. Under c. 74, annuities were provided for the widows of certain civil servants 
who died or retired from the service before Jan. 1, 1925, and who at the time of 
their death or retirement were contributors under Part I of the Superannuation 
and Retirement Act. By c.49, the compensation to employees of the Crown 
injured or killed in the performance of their duties in Prince Edward Island is to 
be the same as if the accident had occurred in New Brunswick. 


Commerce.—The Grain Act of 1925 was amended by ec. 41, with respect to 
the_use of stored grain as security, and the issuance of warehouse receipts. The 
Trade Mark and Design Act was amended bye. 71, safeguarding the rights of 
labour unions to the exclusive use of their union labels. 


Diamond Jubilee.—Under c.6, The Diamond Jubilee of Confederation 
Act, a large and representative committee was appointed and incor porated to make 
the arrangements, in co-operation with provincial Governments and other organiz- 
ations, for the appropriate celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of Confederation. 
In, this connection Saturday, July 2, 1927, was declared a public holiday. 


Elections.—The Dominion Elections Act was amended by ce. 53, in respect of 
the appointment of a successor to the Chief Electoral Officer. 
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Federal District Commission.—The Federal District Commission, replacing 
the Ottawa Improvement Commission, was established by c.55. It consists of 
10 members, of whom 9 shall be appointed by the Governor in Council (one to be 
aresident of Hull), and one by the City of Ottawa. The Commission may acquire 
and hold property, maintain and protect works, co-operate with any local muni- 
cipality in the improvement and beautifying of the same, and grant concessions 
for places of refreshments, amusement or shelter. The Commission is to receive 


$250,000 a year for 16 years from the Government and may, with the consent of 


the Governor in Council,- borrow sums up to $250,000 required to purchase land 
or effect improvements, the principal and interest of such debentures to be a first 
charge upon the income of the Commission. Estimates of expenditures must be 
approved by the Governor in Council, and an annual report of activities is to be 
made to Parliament. The works and undertakings of the Commission are declared 
to be for the general advantage of Canada. 


Health.—The Food and Drugs Act was amended by ec. 56, in respect of mis- 
branding, of the seizure of suspected articles, interference with goods seized and the 
distribution of samples. 


Indian Affairs.—By c. 37, the Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs was 
granted authority to administer certain islands in the St. Lawrence river belonging 
to the St. Regis band of Indians, for the best interests of that band. By c. 32, the 
Indian Act was amended as regards the operation of pool rooms, dance halls, etc., 
on Indian reserves, the selling of totem poles and other articles of historic interest, 
and the receipt of money for the prosecution of Indian claims. 


Insurance and Trust and Loan Companies.—The Insurance Act of 1917 
was amended by c. 59 as regards sinking funds, conditions for eligibility as invest- 
ments, qualifications of actuaries, margin of security in fire and casualty companies, 
right of fraternal benefit societies to issue old age endowments, increase in deposit 
required of British or foreign insurance companies. By c. 61, the Loan Companies 
Act was amended as regards financial statements to shareholders, permit to increase 
borrowing powers and renewal of annual licenses. Also, by c. 72, the Trust Com- 
‘ panies Act was amended in respect of annual licenses and the filing of certified 
copies of by-laws. 


Interior.—The Northwest Territories Act was amended by c. 64, with respect 
to the levying of a tax on furs. 


Justice.—The Canada Evidence Act was amended by ce. 11, relating to the 
receipt in evidence of bank books and records. By ec. 30, judges of the Exchequer 
Court cease to hold office at 75 years of age. By c. 33, the salaries of judges of 
the Supreme Court are increased, while annuities may be granted to judges retiring 
at the age of 75 or after ten years’ service. Under ec. 38, judges of the Supreme 
Court cease to hold office at 75 years of age. 


Marine.—By c. 62, the Department of Marine and Fisheries was divided into 
two main Branches, the Marine Branch and the Fisheries Branch, each with a 
Deputy Minister. By ec. 29, the Governor in Council was authorized to form a 
company called the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., to provide 
for a mail, passenger and freight steamship service, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part II of the West Indies Trade Agreement. The principal and interest of the 
securities of this Company may be guaranteed by the Government up to $10,000,000. 
The Company may construct, purchase or refit such boats as may be necessary 
for this service and may take over suitable vessels from the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine. 


a 
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By c. 42, the solicitation on ships or wharves of business for hotels, lodging 
houses, restaurants, omnibuses or transfer companies, without the written consent 
of the owners of such ships or wharves, is forbidden under penalties; also the sale 
of tickets, goods, wares or other merchandise in these places. 

By the Halifax and Saint John Harbour Commissioners’ Acts (cc. 58 and 70), 
Harbour Commissions similar to those in other leading ports, and with similar 
powers, were created for the ports of Halifax and Saint John. Cc. 8, 46 and 73 
authorized loans of $12,000,000, $500,000 and $4,000,000 to the Harbour Com- 
missioners of Montreal, Chicoutimi, and Vancouver respectively. Also, by cc. 47 
and 70, the Chicoutimi Harbour Commissioners and the Three Rivers Harbour 
Commissioners Acts, were amended with regard to the definition of the harbour limits 
in each case. 


Mining.—C. 52, “An Act to encourage the Production of Domestic Fuel from 
coal mined in Canada’, provides Government aid for enterprises undertaking to 
produce coke from coal, of which at least 70 p.c. must be mined in Canada. 


National Revenue.—Under cc. 34 and 63 the Department of National Revenue 
was constituted, taking the place of the former Department of Customs and Excise, 
and also taking over from the Department of Finance the collection of the business 
profits war tax and the income war tax. To promote efficiency of administration, 
the Customs Act was amended by ec. 50, re-constituting the Board of Customs and 
increasing the penalties for smuggling. Also, under c. 54, the Excise Act was 
amended to improve its administration and provide increased penalties for smug- 
gling; “vessels” used in illicit trade were rendered liable to forfeiture. Further, 
under c. 69, the Special War Revenue Act was amended by giving the Minister 

-power to determine fair prices for the calculation of sales tax; it also provided for 
the keeping of records of sales and for penalties for not filing monthly returns of 
taxable sales. 


Old Age Pensions.—A résumé of this important measure (c. 35) will be found 
in the Lak sur section, at p. 732. 


Post Office.—By c. 66, the rate of postage on certain newspapers and periodicals 
was reduced from one and a half to one cent per lb. 


Railways.—The Grand Trunk Pacific Securities Act (c. 7) ratified the scheme 
of arrangement entered into with the holders of the 4 p.c. debenture stock of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co., and gave the Canadian National Railways 
authority to issue new stock not exceeding £7,176,801, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion, in exchange for the above-mentioned debenture stock. On 
the issue of the new stock the Governor in Council may declare the receivership 
- of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at an end. 

Under ce. 12 to 26 inclusive, the Governor in Council was authorized to provide 
for the construction or completion of various branches of the Canadian National 
Railways, at an aggregate estimated cost of $20,400,000. C. 45 provides for an 
extension of time for the construction, jointly with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
of a branch in Alberta. 

Authority is given by c. 27 to the Governor in Council, to provide for the 
refunding of certain securities of the Canadian National Railway Co. C. 28 deals 
with the application of the Railway Act to Canadian Government Railways. 

The Maritime Freight Rates Act (c. 44), provides for the reduction of freight 
rates on the Eastern Lines of the Canadian National Railways by a general cut of 
approximately 20 p.c. Separate accounts are to be kept for these lines and any 
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deficits are to be included as an item in the Canadian National Railway estimates, 
while competing lines may also establish competing rates lower than the normal, 
the difference to be submitted to Parliament for payment as an item in the estimates 
of the Department of Railways and Canals. 


War.—By c. 39, the War Charities Act of 1917 was repealed. The Pension — 


Act was amended by ec. 65, in regard to the constitution and term of office of the 
Federal Appeal Board and the reconsideration of claims for pensions. The Soldier 
Settlement Act was amended by c. 68, with regard to the revaluation and deprecia- 
tion of lands. 


Miscellaneous.—The Winding-Up Act was amended by ec. 75 as regards the 


application of the Act to insurance companies. 


II.—PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION, 1926. 


Prince Edward Island. 


List of the Public Acts of the General Assembly of Prince Edward Island passed during 
- the Fourth Session of the Fortieth General Assembly, begun and holden at Char- 
lottetown on the 12th day of April, 1927. 


. The Public Health Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend the Income and Personal Property Taxation Act. 

. An Act to amend the Land Assessment Act, 1924. 

. An Act to further amend “The Trustee Act, 1910”. 

. The Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act of Prince Edward Island. 

An Act to amend “An Act to Incorporate the Prince Edward Island Dairymen’s 
Association’’. 

. An Act to amend the Statute Law. 

. The Appropriation Act, 1927. 


ON ompwnH 


Nova Scotia. 


List of the Public Acts of Nova Scotia passed in the Second Session of the Thirty- 
Eighth General Assembly, begun and holden at Halifax on the 11th day of March, 
1927. 


1. An Act to amend and consolidate the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
2. An Act to amend and consolidate the Law relating to the Regulation of Metal- 
liferous Mines and Quarries. 
3. An Act to confirm the Forfeiture of Certain Mining Leases. 
4. An Act respecting a Provincial Loan for Highways. 
5. An Act to establish a Nova Scotia Training School for the Treatment, Care 
and Education of Mentally Defective Children. 
6. An Act relating to Workmen’s Compensation Board Rates in Certain Industries. 
7. An Act respecting the Assignment of Book Debts. 
8. An Act to amend and consolidate the Law Relating to the Protection of Sheep. 
9. ate to provide for the Organization of the Fishermen’s Federation of Nova 
cotia. 
10. An Act to standardize Fire Hose Couplings. 
11. An Act respecting the Two-Platoon System for Employees of Permanent Fire 
Departments. 
12. An Act to legalize Jury Panels, Assessment Rolls and Revisers’ Lists for 1927. 
13. An Act to amend Chapter 2, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of the Constitution, 


Powers and Privileges of the Houses’ and Chapter 9, Revised Statutes, 
1923, “The Public Service Act”’. 

14. An Act to amend Chapter 3, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled “The Nova Scotia 
Franchise Act’’. 

15. An Act to amend Chapter 9, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘“The Public Service Act”’. 

16. An Act to amend Chapter 17, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Land Tax Act’’. 


ST ee a ny ee ee 
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. An Act to amend Chapter 22, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Mines Act’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 31, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Sheriff’s Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 37, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of Stipendiary Magist- 


rates’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 37, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of Stipendiary Magist- 


rates’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 48, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Poor Relief Act”’. 
. An Act to amend the Poor Relief Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 54, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of Local Hospitals”, 


and Chapter 6, Acts of 1925, “An Act relating to Local Hospitals’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 1923. “The Education Act”’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 64, Revised Statutes, 1928, “The Agriculture Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 76, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Motor Vehicle 


Act”’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 78, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘““The Motor Carrier 


Act”. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 34, Acts of 1926, entitled, An Act to amend Chapter 


80, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled, ““Of Ferries.’ 


. An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Municipal Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Municipal Act”. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘‘The Towns Incorpor- 


ation Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Towns Incorpora- 


tion Act’’. 


. An Act to amend sub-section 2, Section 89, Chapter 86, Revised Statutes, 1923, 


“The Assessment Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 113, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Medical Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 115, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled, “The Dental 


Act”’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 125, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Storage Ware- 


house Keepers Act”’. 


7. An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of Compensation 


to Workmen for injuries in the course of their employment’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes, 1923, ““The Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act’. 


. An Act to amend the Registry Act, Chapter 144, Revised Statutes, 1923. 
. An A*t to amend Chapter 148, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled, ‘Of the Admin- 


istration by the Attorney General of Estates of Intestates’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 154, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Fire Prevention 


Act’’, 


. An Act to amend Chapter 162, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Theatres, Cine- 


matographs and Amusements Act”’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 166, Revised Statutes, 1923, ““The Children’s Protec- 


tion Act’’. 


. An Act to amend “The Nova Scotia Companies Act,’’ Chapter 174, Revised 


Statutes, 1923. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 196, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘“‘The Rural Telephone 


Act’’, 


. An Act to amend Chapter 201, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Bills of Sale Act”. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 213, Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled, ““Of Investment 


of Trust Funds in certain Loan Companies”. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 225, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Evidence Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 225, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘“The Evidence Act’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 225, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Evidence Act”. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 242, Revised Statutes, 1923, “Of Tenancies and 


Distress for Rent’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 251, Revised Statutes, 1923, ‘The Woodmen’s 


Lien Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 252, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Costs and Fees 


Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 2, Acts of 1926, ““The Gasolene Tax Act, 1926”. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 4, Acts of 1926, “The Lands and Forests Act”. 
. An Act to provide for defraying Certain Charges and Expenses of the Public 


Service of the Province. 
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New Brunswick. 


of the Public Acts of the Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, begun and holden 
at Fredericton on the 10th of March, 1927. 


An Act to provide for defraying certain expenses of the Civil Government of 
the Province. 


. An Act to provide for the repair and improvement of roads and bridges and 


other public works and services. 
An Act to regulate and control the sale of Liquor. 
An Act respecting Mines and Minerals. 
An Act respecting liens of mechanics, wage-earners and others. 
An Act to amend “The Schools Act, 1922’. 
An Act respecting School District No. 6 in the Parish of Musquash. 
An Act to amend ‘The Vocational Education Act’, 1923. 
An Act to establish a Provincial Police Force. 


. An Act to amend ‘The Corporation Tax Act, 1920”. 
. An Act to amend the Acts respecting the Executive Council and Indemnity 


of the Members of the Legislative Assembly. 


. An Act to amend the Act 14 George V, 1924, Chapter 4, entitled ‘““An Act to 


establish Electoral Districts and Subdistricts in the Province’. 


. An Act to amend ‘“The New Brunswick Elections Act”’. 

. An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926. 

. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Highway Act, 1926”. 

. An Act to regulate Motor Vehicles used as Common Carriers. 

. An Act to amend ‘The Gasolene Tax Act, 1926’. 

. An Act respecting Funding Motor Vehicle Fees. 

. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Provincial Hospital Act, 1923”. 

. An Act to provide for the issue of Debentures for an extension of the Provincial 


Hospital and for other purposes. 


. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Municipalities Act”’ so far as same relates to the Municip- 


ality of Carleton. 


. An Act to amend ‘“The Municipalities Act’’. 
. An Act to amend “The Municipalities Act” in so far as it relates to the County 


of Kings. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 181 of the Consolidated Statutes 1903, respecting 


Municipal Homes. 


. An Act to confirm the purchase of certain real estate in the City of Saint John 


and provide for the payment therefor. 


. An Act to confirm a grant of certain Crown Lands to Drury Hazen. 

. An Act relating to Timber Licenses. 

. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Game Act, 1921”’. 

. An Act to amend “The Fisheries Act”’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Theatres, Cinematographs and Amusement Act”. - 

. An Act to amend “The New Brunswick Medical Act, 1920”. 

. An Act to amend the ‘Engineering Profession Act”’. 

. An Act to amend Chapter 29 of 15 George V, (1925), entitled “An Act to amend 


Chapter 179 of the Consolidated Statutes, 1903, respecting Settlement of 
the Poor’. 


. An Act to repeal an Act to aid in the raising of a Revenue, being 16 George V, 


Chapter 39. 


. An Act to further amend Chapter 49 of 6 George V, entitled “An Act to Incor- 


porate ‘The New Brunswick Association of Graduate Nurses’ and to establish 
a Provincial Registration of Qualified Nurses’”’. 


. An Act to encourage the Settlement of Farm Lands. 
. An Act to incorporate the New Brunswick Cheese and Butter Board. 
. An Act to make Uniform the law Respecting the sale of goods in bulk. 


An Act to provide for the payment of an annuity to Ida Katherine Wetmore. 
. An Act to revise and consolidate the general public Statutes of New Bruns- 
wick. 
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Quebec. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Quebec passed in the Fourth Session of the 
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10. 


its 


12. 


Sixteenth Legislature, begun and holden at Quebec 11th of January, 1927, and 
closed by prorogation the 1st of April, 1927. 


. An Act granting to His Majesty the moneys required for the expenses of the 


Government for the financial years ending on the 30th of June, 1927, and 
on the 30th of June, 1928, and for other purposes connected with the public 
service. 


. An Act to provide for the construction of a road for vehicular traffic over the 


Quebec Bridge. 


. An Act respecting subsidies to certain railway companies. 
. An Act to authorize the guarantee of a certain loan for the relief of the victims 


of the conflagration of the 2nd of June, 1926, in the city of Riviere-du-Loup. 


. An Act to ratify the contract entered into between the Government and L’In- 


stitut des Petites Sceurs Franciscaines de Marie, respecting the care, main- 
tenance and custody of idiots and patients, sent to them by the Govern- 
ment, in Hospice Sainte-Anne-de-la-Baie-Saint-Paul. 


. An Act respecting the enlargement of the Court House and Gaol of the judicial 


district of Abitibi. 


. An Act to authorize the erection of a Court House and Gaol at Ville-Marie. 


An Act to authorize the erection of a Court House and Gaol at Rouyn. 


. An Act respecting the determining of the compensation exigible on account of 


the raising of the water by the dams at the Grande Décharge and Petite 
Décharge of Lake St. John. 


An Act to provide for the creation of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
circumstances of the burning of the “Laurier Palace” theatre, and certain 
other matters of public interest. 


An Act to detach certain lots from the electoral district of St. John’s and to 
annex them to that of Napierville-Laprairie, for electoral, judicial, municipal 
and registration purposes. 

Ar Act to detach certain lots from the electoral district of Richelieu and to 
annex them to the municipality of the south part of the parish of St. Bernard, 
in the electoral district of St. Hyacinthe, for electoral, judicial, municipal 
and registration purposes. 


- An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting the independence of 


the Legislature. 


. An Act to amend the Quebec Election Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Election Act respecting voting. 

. An Act to amend the Public Service Commission Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec License Act. 

. An Act to amend the Security Transfer Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Property Transfer Duty Act. 

. An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Act. 

. An Act to amend the Alcoholic Liquor Act. 

. An Act to amend the Lands and Forests Act. 

. An Act to amend the Water-Course Act. 

- An Act respecting the sale of agricultural products. 

. An Act respecting Live Stock and Live Stock Products. 

. An Act to amend the Agricultural Land Sales Act. ; : 
. An Act respecting the granting of titles to settlers for certain lots comprised in 


the Indian Reserves, disappropriated. 


- An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Companies’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Game Laws. 

. An Act to amend the Roads’ Act. 

- An Act to amend sections 61 and 527 of the Cities and Towns’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act. ; Cane 

. An Act to prohibit the levying of taxes on persons outside of a municipality 


who work therein. 
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35. An Act respecting the construction, furnishing and putting into use of public 
buildings. 
36. An Act to amend the Amusement Tax Act. : 
27. An Act to amend the Education Act respecting school visitors. 
38. An Act to amend the Education Act. 
39. An Act to amend the Education Act respecting Rural School Corporation 
Assistance. 
40. An Act to amend the Classical College Subsidy Act. 
41. An Act respecting the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 
42. An Act respecting the Montreal Protestant Central School Board. 
43. An Act to amend the Act, chapter XVII of the Consolidated Statutes for Lower 
Canada, respecting the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning. 
44. An Act respecting Bishop’s College. 
45. An Act to amend the charter of the Polytechnic School. 
46. An Act to amend the Technical or Professional Schools Act. 
AT. eT ciNe amend the Courts of Justice Act with respect to the Magdalen 
slands. 
48. An Act to amend the Revised Statutes, 1925, respecting the establishment of 
Peace Offices at Ville-Marie and at Rouyn. 
49. An Act respecting the pensions of judges of the sessions, police magistrates 
and district magistrates. 
50. ce to amend the Courts of Justice Act respecting certain Recorders’ 
ourts. 
51. An Act to amend the Jury Act. 
52. An Act to amend the Court House and Gaol Act. 
53. An Act to amend the Fire Prevention Act. 
54. An Act to amend the Quebec Public Charities Act. 
55. An Act to amend the Act 16 George V, Chapter 55. 
56. An Act to legalize certain acts effected under the Parish and Fabrique Act. 
57. An Act to amend the Adoption Act. 
58. An Act to amend the Bar Act. 
59. An Act to amend the Study of Anatomy Act. 
60. An Act to amend the Quebec Medical Act. 
61. An Act to amend the Accountants’ Act. 
62. An Act to amend the Quebec Companies’ Act. 
63. An Act to amend the Partnership Declaration Act. 
64. An Act to amend the Special Corporate Powers Act. 
65. An Act to amend the Quebec Railway Act. 
66. An Act to amend certain provisions of the Revised Statutes, 1925, with respect 
to expropriations. 
67. An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926. 
68. cra to amend the Civil Code respecting the liability of architects and 
uilders. 
69. An Act to amend the Act respecting constituts and the system of tenure in the 
city of Hull. 
70. An Act to legalize certain signatures appended at the Registry Office for the 
Division of Three Rivers. 
71. An Act to amend article 380 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
72. An Act to amend article 728 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
73. An Act to amend articles 1047, 1052 and 1053 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
74. An Act to amend the Municipal Code. 
75. An Act to amend article 202 of the Municipal Code. 
76. An Act to amend article 704 of the Municipal Code. 


Ontario. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Ontario passed in the First Session of the 
Seventeenth Legislature of Ontario, begun and holden at Toronto on February 2, 
1927. 


1. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of money for the Public Service 
of the financial year ending on the 31st day of October, 1927, and for the 
Public Service of the financial year ending the 31st day of October, 1928. 

2. An Act for raising money on the Credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
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. An Act to provide for the Consolidation of the Statutes of Ontario. 
. An Act to add the District of Patricia to the Territorial District of Kenora. 
. An Act to amend the Voters’ Lists Act, 1926. 


An Act to amend the Ontario Public Service Superannuation Act, 1920. 
An Act to amend the Provincial Loans Act. 
An Act to amend the Corporations Tax Act. 


. An Act respecting the Taxation of Mines and Natural Gas. 

. An Act to amend the Amusement Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Land Tax Act, 1924. 

. The Forestry Act. 

. An Act to make further provision for Northern Ontario Development. 

. An Act to amend the Railway Fire Charge Act, 1925. 

. An Act to revise and consolidate the Mining Law of Ontario. 

. An Act respecting the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 

. An Act respecting the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

. An Act to amend the Power Commission Act. 

. An Act to provide Aid in the Construction of Works in Rural Power Districts. 
. An Act to confirm an agreement between the Corporation of the Township of 


Stamford and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


. An Act to provide for Authorizing Pensions and Insurance for Employees of 


Municipal Hydro-Electric Systems. 


. An Act to amend the Highway Improvement Act, 1926. 

. An Act respecting Public Service Works on Highways. 

. An Act respecting the Niagara Parks. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Parks Act. 

. An Act for the Granting of Assistance to the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 


Association of Canada. 


. An Act respecting the Department of Labour. 
. An Act to make certain changes in the Law in Consequence of the Revision of 


the Statutes. 


. An Act to amend the Judicature Act. 

. ‘n Act to amend the County Judges Act. 

. An Act to amend the Surrogate Courts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Division Courts Act. 

. An Act respecting Juvenile Courts. 

. An Act to amend the Arbitration Act. 

. An Act to amend the Devolution of Estates Act. 

. The Public Trustee Act. 

. An Act to amend the Vendors and Purchasers Act, 1926. 

. An Act to amend the Registry Act. 

. An Act to amend the Land Titles Act. 

. The Lakes and Rivers Improvement Act, 1927. 

. An Act to amend the Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgage Act. 

. An Act to amend the Conditional Sales Act. 

. An Act to amend the Assignment of Book Debts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Bulk Sales Act, 1917. 

5. An Act to amend the Wages Act. 

. An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

. An Act respecting the Solemnization of Marriage. 

. An Act respecting the Maintenance of Deserted Wives and Children. 
. An Act to provide for the Maintenance of Parents by their Children. 
. An Act respecting Infants. ‘ 

. An Act for the Protection of the Children of Unmarried Parents. 
. An Act respecting Legitimation of Children by the Subsequent Intermarriage 


of Their Parents. 


. An Act respecting the Adoption of Children. 

. An Act to amend the Surveys Act, 1920. 

. An Act respecting Stationary and Hoisting Engineers. 

. An Act respecting Employment Agencies. 

. An Act to amend the Hydro-Electric Railway Act, 1914. 
. An Act respecting the Toronto Radial Railways. 

. An Act to amend the Ontario Insurance Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Loan and Trust Corporations Act. 
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61. The Municipal Amendment Act, 1927. 

62. The Local Improvement Act, 1927. 

63. An Act to amend the Assessment Act. 

64. An Act to amend the Statute Labour Act. 

65. An Act respecting Hours of Labour and Two Platoon System for Firemen. 

66. An Act to amend the Highway Traffic Act, 1923. 

67. An Act to amend the Public Vehicle Act, 1923. 

68. An Act to regulate the Operation of Public Commercial Vehicles. 

69. An Act to encourage the Planting and Growing of Trees. 

70. An Act to regulate and control the Sale of Liquor in Ontario. 

71. The Minors’ Protection Act. 

72. An Act to amend the Athletic Commission Act. 

73. An Act respecting the Public Health. 

74. An Act respecting Houses Erected under the Ontario Housing Act, 1919. 

75. An Act respecting the Production and Sale of Milk and Cream for Human 
Consumption. 

76. An Act to amend the Milk, Cheese and Butter Act. 

77. An Act to improve the Quality of Dairy Products. 

78. An Act for the Protection of Neglected and Dependent Children. 

79. An Act to amend the Counties Reforestation Act. 

80. An Act respecting the Protection of Cattle. 

81. An Act respecting the Control of Noxious Weeds. 

82. An Act respecting Live Stock and Live Stock Products. 

83. An Act respecting Dealings in Fruit and Vegetables on Commission. 

84. An Act to amend the Line Fences Act. 

85. An Act to amend the Cemetery Act. 

86. An Act respecting the Game, Fur-bearing Animals and Fisheries of Ontario. 

87. An Act to amend the Wolf Bounty Act, 1924. 

88. An Act to amend the School Laws. 

89. An Act respecting the Superannuation of Certain Teachers and Inspectors. 

90. An Act to amend the Boards of Education Act. 

91. An Act to amend the Industrial Schools Act. 

92. The Boy’s Welfare Home and School Act. 

93. An Act to amend Chapter 79, Statutes of Ontario, 1919. 

94. An Act to grant Aid to the Banting Research Foundation. 

95. An Act to validate the Grant from the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Ontario to the Banting Research Foundation. 

96. An Act to amend the Hospitals for the Insane Act. 

97. An Act to amend the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act. 

98. An Act to amend the Psychiatric Hospitals Act, 1926. 


Manitoba. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislature of the Province of Manitola passed in the 
Sixth Session of the Seventeenth Legislature, begun and holden at Winnipeg on 
the 3rd of February, 1927, and closed by prorogation on the 9th of April, 1927. 


. Amusements Act. 

. Apportionment Act (new). 
. Child Welfare Act. 

. Debts, Recovery of Small. 
. Devolution of Estates. 

. Dower Act. 

. Ditches, Private (new) (In force on proclamation). 
. Drainage, Land. 

. Education Department. 
10. Election Act (1). 

11. Election (2). 

12. Election (3). 

13. Election (4). 

14. Election (5). 

15. Electoral Divisions. 

16. Evidence Act. 
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. Factories Act. 

. Fodder Act, 1927 (new). 

. Game Protection (1). 

. Game Protection (2). 

. Garage Keepers Act. 

. Gasolene Tax Act. 

. Good Roads Act, 1914. 

. Hospital Aid Act. 

. Humane Societies Act. 

. Income Tax Act. 

. Insurance Policy, Fire (In force on proclamation). 
. Interpretation of Statutes. 

. Legislative Assembly. 

. Lien Notes Act. 

. Liquor Appeals Act. 

. Liquor—Government Liquor Control Act. 
. Liquor—Manitoba Temperance Act. 

. Live Stock Purchase and Sale Act. 

. Lunacy Act. 

. Magistrates Act. 

. Masters and Servants Act. 

. Mines Act. 

. Motor Vehicle Act. 

. Noxious Weeds Act. 

. Optometry Act. 

. Pharmaceutical Act. 

. Plant Pests (new) (In force Sept. 1st, 1927.) 
. Plebiscite, 1927, Act (new). 

. Public Schools Act. 


Real Property Act (1). 


. Real Property Act (2). 


R.P.A. Caveat 60711 varied. 


R.P.A. Caveat 69818 varied. 


P.A. Caveat 57982 varied. 


Re 
. R.P.A. Caveat 60711 further varied. - 
. R.P.A. Caveat 15191 varied. 


R.P.A. Caveat 58066 (Tuxedo) varied. 


. Rural Credits Act. 

. Sanatorium (Ninette). 

. Seed Grain Act (annual Act). 
. Shops Regulation Act. 

. Succession Duties Act (1). 

. Succession Duties Act (2). 

. Summary Convictions Act. 

. Supplementary Revenue Act. 
. Supply (Capital). 

. Supply (Main Estimates). 

. Supply (Supplemental). 

. Threshers’ Lien Act. 

. Trustee Act. 

. War Relief Act, 1918. 

. Winding-up Act. 

. Wolf Bounty Act. 


Saskatchewan. 


of the Public Acts of the Province of Saskatchewan passed in the Second Session 
of the Sixth Legislature, begun and holden at Regina on the 18th day of January, 
1927, and closed by prorogation on the 3rd day of March, 1927. 


An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of Money for the Public 
Service of the Fiscal Years ending respectively, the Thirtieth day of April, 
1927, and the Thirtieth day of April, 1928. 

An Act respecting the Superannuation of Civil Servants. 
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An Act to amend the Highways Act. 

An Act to amend the Telephone and Telegraph Department Act. 
An Act to amend the Public Revenues Act. 

An Act to amend the Corporations Taxation Act. 

An Act to amend the Wild Lands Tax Act. 

An Act respecting Personal Property Forfeited to the Crown. 

An Act to amend the King’s Bench Act. 


. An Act to amend the Saskatchewan Evidence Act. 
. An Act to amend the Executions Act. 
. An Act to facilitate the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments in Saskatchewan 


and in other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions. 


; An Act to amend the Land Titles Act. 

. An Act to amend the Homesteads Act. 

. An Act to provide for the Registration of Names of Homes. 

. An Act to amend the Wills Act. 

. An Act to amend the Trustee Act. 

. An Act to amend the Companies Act. 

. An Act to amend the Trust Companies Act. 

. An Act to amend the Companies Winding Up Act. 

. An Act respecting Benevolent and Other Societies. 

. An Act to amend the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 1925. 

. An Act to amend the City Act, 1926. 

. An Act respecting Towns. 

. An Act to amend the Village Act. 

. An Act to amend the Rural Municipality Act. 

. An Act respecting Local Improvement Districts. 

. An Act to amend the Municipal Hail Insurance Act. 

. An Act to amend the Arrears of Taxes Act, 1926. 

. An Act to validate Certain Tax Sales. ? 
. An Act respecting the Two-Platoon System for Employees of Certain Municipal 


Fire Departments. 


_ An Act to validate a Certain Agreement respecting the Distribution of Relief. 
. An Act to amend the University Act. 

. An Act to amend the Secondary Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Assessment Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Grants Act, 1920. 

. An Act to amend the Agricultural Aids Act. 

. An Act to amend the Stray Animals Act. 

. An Act to amend the Crop Payments Act. 

. An Act to amend the Game Act, 1924. 

. An Act respecting Live Stock and Live Stock Products. 

. An Act for the Improvement of Live Stock Breeding. 

. An Act to amend the Legal Profession Act. 

. An Act to amend the Medical Profession Act. 

. An Act to amend the Anatomy Act. 

. An Act to amend the Drugless Practitioners Act. 

. An Act respecting Agisters and Keepers of Livery, Boarding and Sale Stables. 
. An Act to amend the Deserted Wives’ Maintenance Act. 

- An Act to amend the Administrator of Estates of the Mentally Incompetent 


Act, 1922. 


. An Act to amend the Noxious Weeds Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Animals Protection Act. ; 

. An Act to provide for the Protection of Sheep and the Licensing of Dogs. 
. An Act respecting the Destruction by Constables and Others of Injured Animals. 
. An Act to amend the Factories Act. 

. An Act to amend the Steam Boilers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Theatres and Cinematographs Act. 

. An Act to amend the Vehicles Act, 1924. 

. An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act. 

. An Act respecting the Welfare of Children. 

. An Act for the Regulation of Horse Racing. 

. An Act to amend the Chattel Mortgage Act. 
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63. An Act respecting the Assignment of Book Debts. 

64. An Act respecting the Duties of Agents in the Sale of Products of the Soil and 
Other Commodities. 

65. An Act to amend the Masters and Servants Act. 

66. An Act to amend the Hospitals Act. 

67. An Act to amend the Union Hospital Act. 

68. An Act to amend the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Hospitals Act, 1923. 

69. An Act to amend the Liquor Act, 1925. 

70. An Act to amend an Act to incorporate the Saskatchewan Co-operative Cream- 
eries, Limited. 

71. An Act respecting a certain Sale by the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company, Limited, to Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Limited. 

72. An Act respecting the Winding up of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company, Limited. 

73. An Act respecting the City of Swift Current. 

74. An Act to amend an Act concerning the Village of Gainsboro. 


Alberta. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Alberta passed in the First Session of the 
Sixth Legislative Assembly, begun and holden at Edmonton on the 10th of February, 
1927, and closed on the 2nd of April, 1927. 


1. An Act for Granting to His Majesty Certain Sums of Money for the Public 
Service for the Year Ending December 31st, 1926, for the Year Ending 
December 31st, 1927, and for the Three Months Ending March 31, 1928. 

: a for Raising Money on the Credit of the General Revenue Fund of 

erta. 

An Act to amend the Legislative Assembly Act. 

. An Act to amend the Wheat Board Money Trust Act. 

. An Act respecting Domestic Relations. 

. An Act to amend the Treasury Department Act. 

. An Act to amend the Gasolene Vendors Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Amusements Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the King’s Printer Act. 

10. An Act to amend the Alberta Insurance Act, 1926. 

11. An Act to amend the Alberta Co-operative Credit Act. 

12. An Act to amend the Agriculture Department Act. 

13. An Act to amend the Agricultural Societies Act. 

14. An Act to amend the Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, Act. 

15. An Act to amend the Game Act. 

16. An Act for the Payment of Wolf Bounty. 

17. An Act to amend the Produce Merchants Act, 1922. 

18. An Act to amend the Dairymen’s Act. 

19. An Act to amend the Noxious Weeds Act. 

20. An Act to amend the Bee Diseases Act, 1924. 

21. An Act respecting Wills. 

22. An Act respecting Charges on the Estates of Deceased Persons. 

23. An Act to amend the Jury Act. 

24. An Act to amend the District Courts Act. . 

25. An Act to amend the Alberta Evidence Act. 

26. An Act to amend the Creditor’s Relief Act. 

27. An Act to amend the Bills of Sale Act. 

28. An Act respecting the Assignment of Book Debts. 

29. An Act to amend the Land Titles Act. 

30. An Act to amend the Estates of the Mentally Incompetent Act. 

31. An Act to amend the Succession Duties Act. 

32. An Act to consolidate and amend the Coroners Act. 

33. An Act to amend the Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

34. An Act to amend the Trustee Act. 

35. An Act to amend the Government Liquor Control Act of Alberta. 

36. An Act to amend the Companies Act. 
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. An Act to amend the Department of Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the School Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Utilities Act, 1923. 

. An Act to amend the Boilers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Factories Act, 1926. 

. An Act to amend the Mines Act. 

. An Act to amend the Industries Assessment Act. 

. An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

. An Act respecting the Tilley East Area. 

. An Act respecting Theatres, Entertainment Halls and Cinematographs. 
. An Act to amend the Dental Association Act. 

. An Act to amend the Municipal Hospitals Act. 

. An Act to amend the Vital Statistics Act. 

. An Act to amend the Domestic Animals (Unorganized Territory) Act. 

. An Act to amend the Domestic Animals Act (Municipalities). 

. An Act respecting the Compromise of Outstanding Seed Grain and Relief 


Indebtedness, and the Consolidation of Arrears of Taxes. 


. An Act respecting Improvement Districts. 

. An Act respecting Villages. 

. An Act respecting Towns. 

. An Act to amend the Supplementary Revenue Act. 

. An Act to amend the Wild Lands Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Educational Tax Act. 

. An Act to amend the Tax Recovery Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Works Department Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Works Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Highways Act. 

. An Act to License and Regulate Public Vehicles on Highways. 

. An Act to amend the Railways and Telephones Department Act. 
. An Act respecting the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 


and the Central Canada Railway. 


. An Act respecting the Lacombe and North-Western Railway. 
. An Act respecting the Alberta and Great Waterways Railway Company. _ 
. An Act respecting the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 


Company. 


. An Act respecting the Central Canada Railway Company. 

. An Act to amend the Telephones and Telegraph Act. 

. An Act respecting a Subvention to the Provincial Telephone System. 
. An Act to amend the Lethbridge Northern Colonization Act. 

. An Act to amend the Irrigation Districts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Drainage Districts Act. 


British Columbia. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of British Columbia passed in the Third Session 


On Normkwnor 


of the Sixteenth Parliament of British Columbia, begun and holden at Victoria 
on the 16th December, 1926, and ending on the 7th March, 1927. 


. An Act to amend the “Interpretation Act.” 
. An Act to amend the “Administration Act.” 
. An Act to amend the “Adoption Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Agricultural Act.” 


An Act to amend the ‘Assignment of Book Accounts Act.” 


. An Act to amend the ‘“‘Attachment of Debts Act.” 


An Act respecting the Disposal of certain Crown Lands in the Bella Coola 
Townsite. 


. An Act to amend the ‘‘Bulk Sales Act.” 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Children of Unmarried Parents Act.” 
10. 


. An Act to amend the ‘“‘Codling-moth Control Act.” 
. An Act to amend the “Co-operative Associations Act.” 
. An Act to amend the ‘Counties Definition Act.” 


An Act to alter and readjust the Boundaries of the Corporation of the Township 
of Chilliwack and the Corporation of the District of Sumas. 
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. An Act respecting the Disposal by Exchange of Townsite Lands of the Crown. 
. An Act to amend the “Deserted Wives’ Maintenance Act.” : 

. An Act respecting the Dewdney Dyking District. 

. An Act to amend the “Drainage, Dyking, and Development Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Municipal Elections Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Provincial Elections Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘Engineering Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘Evidence Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Factories Act.’’ 

. An Act to amend the ‘Forest Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Game Act.” 

. An Act respecting Garibaldi Park. 

. An Act to facilitate the Amalgamation of the District of South Vancouver and 


the Municipality of Point Grey with the City of Vancouver. 


. An Act to amend the “Greater Vancouver Water District Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Harrison Hot Springs Exclusion Act, 1895.” 
. An Act to amend the “Highway Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Horse-racing Regulation Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Industrial Home for Girls Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Industrial School Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Infants Act.” 

. An Act respecting Departmental Inquiries. 

. An Act to amend the “Insurance Act.”’ 

. An Act to amend the “Lands Registry Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Real-estate Agents’ Licensing Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Government Liquor Act.” 

. An Act to borrow the Sum of Six million Dollars for the Purposes therein 


specified. 


. An Act to amend the “Lunacy Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘Mechanics’ Lien Act.” 

. An Act respecting the Production and Sale of Milk for Human Consumption. 
. An Act to amend the “Minimum Wage Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Motor-vehicle Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘Municipal Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Local Improvement Act.” 

. An Act to amend the ‘Village Municipalities Act.”’ 

. An Act to redefine the Territorial Limits of the Corporation of the City of 


New Westminster and the Corporation of the District of Surrey. 


. An Act respecting Notaries Public. 

. An Act to provide for Old-age Pensions. 

. An Act to amend the “Optometry Act.” 

. An Act respecting Taxation of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company. 
. An Act to amend the ‘Probate Duty Act.” 

. An Act respecting the Marketing of Fruit and Other Produce. 

. An Act respecting certain Defunct Railway Companies. 

. An Act to amend the “Railway Department Act.” 

. An Act to confirm certain Surveys relating to Railway Subsidy Lands repur- 


chased by the Crown. 


. An Act to amend the “Railway Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Royal Inland Hospital Act, 1896.” 

. An Act respecting the Corporation of the District of Saanich. : 

. An Act respecting the Duties of Agents in:the Sale of Products of the Soil. 

. An Act respecting Savings and Loan Associations. 

. An Act to amend the “Public Schools Act.” 

. An Act for the Better Protection of Sheep, Goats, and Poultry. 

. An Act to amend the “Strathcona Park Act.” 

. An Act to amend the “Succession Duty Act.” Ses, 

. An Act to amend the “Sumas Drainage, Dyking, and Development District 


Act.” 


. An Act to amend the “Superannuation Act.” ee fae 
. An Act for granting certain Sums of Money for the Public Service of the Prov- 


ince of British Columbia. 


. An Act to amend the ‘‘Amusements Tax Act.” 
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71. An Act to amend the ‘Taxation Act.” 

72. An Act to amend the “Town Planning Act.” 

73. An Act respecting Tug-boat Men’s Liens for Towage. 

74. An Act to amend the “United Church of Canada Act.” 

75. An Act to amend the “British Columbia University Act.” 

76. ree to amend the “Vancouver and Districts Joint Sewerage and Drainage 
Ct.” 

77. An Act to amend the ‘‘Vital Statistics Act.” 

78. An Act to amend the “Noxious Weeds Act.” 


III.—PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR, 1927. 


The Celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation.—Early in 
1927 Parliament resolved that the Dominion, now finally recovered from the post- 
war depression, should worthily celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of Confederation. 
By c. 6 of the Statutes of 1927, a committee consisting of the Governor-General, 
the Lieutenant-Governors, members of the Dominion and Provincial Ministries, 
and Members of Parliament, together with representatives of leading organizations, 
was incorporated with the object of making and carrying out ‘the necessary arrange- 
ments in co-operation with the several provinces and other bodies active to that 
end for an effective celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Dominion of Canada’’. 

The central celebration took place at Ottawa on Parliament Hill on July 1, 
when the new carillon in the Victory Tower was heard for the first time. Its notes, 
together with the addresses delivered at the morning and afternoon meetings, were 
transmitted by radio throughout the length and breadth of the Dominion. The 
celebrations were continued on July 2, which had been proclaimed a public holiday, 
and on Sunday, July 3, solemn thanksgiving services were held on Parliament Hill 
and throughout the country. Besides the national celebration at the Capital, 
local celebrations were held in almost every city, town and village in the land. 

The festivities connected with the Diamond Jubilee were renewed a few weeks 
later when Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince George, together 
with the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain, reached 
Quebec on July 30 and Ottawa on Aug. 2; this has been the first occasion on which 
a British Prime Minister has visited Canada during his term of office. On Aug. 3 
the Prince of Wales dedicated the Memorial Chamber in the Parliament Buildings 
to Canada’s 60;000 dead in the Great War. On Aug. 7 the International Peace 
Bridge, connecting Fort Erie with Buffalo, N.Y., was dedicated with imposing 
ceremonies, in which the Prince of Wales, Prince George, and the Prime Ministers of 
Great Britain and Canada took part, together with Vice-President Chas. G. Dawes 
and Governor Smith of New York. Thereafter the Prince of Wales, Prince George 
and Mr. Baldwin visited Western Canada, though the latter was compelled to cut 
short his trip and sailed from Sydney, N.S., on Aug. 18. The Prince of Wales and 
Prince George, after visiting the former’s ranch in Alberta, sailed from Quebec on 
Sept. 7. 


The Economic and Financial Year.—On the whole, 1927 was one of the 
most prosperous years in the history of Canada. The wheat crop, finally estimated 
at 440,024,700 bushels, was the second largest on record, while the total value of 
the field crops was $1,134,192,600, the largest recorded total except in the abnormal 
years from 1917 to 1920, when the general level of prices and particularly of food 
prices, under the pressure of war-time necessities, was very much higher than in 
recent years. Mining, too, reached a new high record of production in 1927, with 
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a total value of $244,520,000 (preliminary estimate); gold production, in particular, 
attained a new high level. While the production of the fisheries was, smaller than in 
1926, the available indexes of forestry production indicate a marked increase; to 
take one outstanding example, the output of newsprint in 1927 was 2,086,949 tons 
as compared with 1,884,705 tons in 1926. Again, the development of hydro- 
electric power in Canada proceeds apace; the output of central electric stations in 
December, 1927, was 1,177 millions of kilowatt hours, as compared with 1,036 
millions and 915 millions in the same months of 1926 and 1925 respectively. Manu- 
facturers, too, employed a substantially larger number of persons in 1927 than in 
1926, when the gross value of the commodities turned out by the manufacturers 
reporting to the Census of Industries was approximately $3,248,000,000, in itself an 
increase of $300,000,000 over 1925. Finally, construction contracts awarded in 
1927 aggregated $418,951,000, a higher figure than in any year since 1912, when 
steam railway construction was at its height. 

While the productive industries were thus extremely active during 1927, the 
financial institutions of the country also showed rapid progress. The total of the 
savings deposits of the chartered banks on the end of the year was $1,444,528,540, 
an increase of $71,765,055 over the same date of 1926 and the highest total on record. 
The increase of life insurance also testified to the growing well-being of the Dominion, 
the grand total of life insurance in force with Dominion companies reaching $5,044,- 
883,000, or about $530 per head of population, at the end of 1927, as compared 
with $4,610,196,000 at the end of 1926. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about all these increases is that they were 
achieved in spite of a declining level of prices. The average index number of 
wholesale prices, which was 160-3 p.c. of the 1913 level in 1925, declined to 156-2 in 
1926 and 151-6 in 1927. Yet the average index number of 79 stocks rose from 
107-0 at the end of 1926 to 161-6 at the end of 1927—an increase of over 50 p.c. 

The volume of business transacted showed remarkable advances, bank debits 
in clearing house centres having risen from $30,358 millions in 1926 to $36,093 
millions in 1927. While this remarkable increase was partly attributable to specu- 
lation, the substantial increase in employment in wholesale and retail trade testifies 
to an increasing volume of trade. The index number of employment in wholesale 
and retail trade was 122-2 on Dec. 1, 1927, as against 109-8 and 103-9 on the same 
dates of 1926 and 1925 respectively. 

Canada Elected to the Council of the League of Nations.—At the meeting 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations in September, 1927, Canada was elected 
to a non-permanent seat on the Council of the League. The Council meets at 
least four times a year; the five permanent members are Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany and Japan, while the other eight non-permanent members are 
Poland, Rumania, Chile, Netherlands, Colombia, China, Finland and Cuba. 

Institution of Direct Communication with the British Government.— 
On July 1, 1927, in pursuance of the policy agreed upon at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, the Governor-General ceased to be the medium of communication between 
the Canadian and the British Governments, and direct communication between 
His Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and Canada was inaugurated. On 
Apr. 25, 1928, Sir Wm. H. Clark was appointed High Commissioner of Great 
Britain in Canada. 

Provincial General Elections.—General elections were held in three of the 
nine provinces in 1927. In Quebec the result of the general election of May 16 
was to sustain in power the government of Hon. L. A. Taschereau. In Prince 
Edward Island the administration of Hon. J. D. Stewart was defeated at the election 
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of June 25, and shortly afterwards a new ministry, led by Hon. A. C. Saunders, 
took office. Manitoba was the scene of a general election on June 28, when the 
government of Hon. John Bracken was sustained. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference.—A conference between the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments was held in Ottawa in November, at which there was 
a full and free exchange of views on problems of mutual interest. Among the ques- 
tions which came up for discussion were the continuance of the special money 
grants made to the Maritime Provinces as a result of the Duncan report, the return 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and of the Railway Belt and Peace 
River block to British Columbia, and the railway problems of the several provinces. 


Dedication of the Cross of Sacrifice.—On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1927, 
there was unveiled at Arlington, Va., in the national cemetery of the war dead of 
the United States, a “Cross of Sacrifice,” erected by the Government of Canada in 
memory of the Americans who served in the Canadian Expeditionary Force and 
gave their lives in the Great War. The memorial was unveiled by Col. J. L. Ralston, 
Minister of National Defence, who, with the British Ambassador and the Canadian 
Minister to the United States, represented Canada; the United States was represented 


by Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, and Hon. D. F. Davis, Secretary of 
War. 


The Labrador Boundary Award.—The long-standing controversy between 
the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland with regard to their boundary in the 
Labrador peninsula was, by consent of both parties, referred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the British Privy Council for decision. On March 1, 1927, this decision, 
awarding practically the whole territory in dispute to Newfoundland, was announced. 
As a consequence an area of 112,400 square miles previously included in the province 
of Quebec and in the Dominion of Canada by the official geographers is trans- 
ferred to Newfoundland, this area including 106,970 square miles of land and 
5,430 square miles of water. The population of the area awarded to Newfoundland 
by this decision is very small. 


World Poultry Congress held at Ottawa.—The third triennial World 
Poultry Congress was held at Ottawa from July 27 to Aug. 4, 1927. These Con- 
gresses meet with the object of stimulating interest in poultry affairs, co-ordinating 
education and research, and educating in the most efficient methods of production, 
standardization, distribution and co-operation. The total number of delegates 
was 2,599, representing some 42 countries which had accepted invitations and sent 
delegates. Some 6,040 live birds from 1,314 breeders, representing 272 distinct 
breeds, were placed on exhibition. Among the visitors were H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, H.R.H. Prince George and Premier Baldwin of Great Britain. 


Obituary, 1927.—Mar. 14, Hon. Colin F. Mclsaac, K.C., Antigonish, N.S., 
former Member of both Provincial and Dominion Parliaments. Mar. 18, James 
Argue, Vancouver, B.C., a former Member of Parliament. Mar. 20, Lt.-Col. 
Arthur L. F. Jarvis, I.8.0., former Asst. Deputy Minister and Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. Mar. 30, Hon. Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, 
K.C.M.G., K.C., LL.B., Vancouver, B.C., former Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
April 2, James MclIsaac, former Member of Parliament, King’s, P.E.I., died at 
Ottawa. April 10, John Joseph McGee, Ottawa, former Clerk of the Privy Council 
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of Canada. May 9, Archibald W. Campbell, Ottawa, former Superintendent of 
Highways in the Department of Railways and Canals. May 13, Hon. Josiah Wood, 
Sackville, N.B., former Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. May 27, Ray 
8. Peck, Director of the Motion Picture Bureau, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, and Sir John 8. Willison, Kt., Journalist, Toronto. June 4, The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, former British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Governor- 
General of Canada from 1883 to 1888, died at Newton Anner, Ireland. June 8, 
Hon. D. D. McKenzie, Halifax, N.S., Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
and former Solicitor-General of Canada. June 14, James B. Klock, former Member 
of Parliament for Nipissing. June 17, Arthur A. Brophy, Department of Secretary 
of State, Ottawa. June 20, Hon. Hippolyte Montplaisir, Senator, Three Rivers, 
Que. June 21, Anthony M. Rankin, former M.L.A. for Frontenac, Ont. June 25, 
Dr. Eugene Haanel, Ottawa, Ont., former Director of Mines Branch. June 29, 
Dr. Edwin J. Rothwell, former M.L.A., New Westminster, B.C. July 14, Hon. 
Edmund Bristol, P.C., K.C., former Minister without Portfolio. July 25, Joseph 
A. Descarries, K.C., former M.P. for Jacques Cartier, Que. July 26, Hon. Justice 
Haughton I. 8. Lennox of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont., and former Member of Parliament. Aug. 9, John Fixter, Ottawa, Ont., 
Chief Supervisor of Experimental Illustration Stations. Aug. 17, Hon. John 
Oliver, Victoria, B.C., Premier of British Columbia. Sept. 13, Hon. George A. 
Bell, Regina, Sask., former Provincial Treasurer. Oct. 1, Hon. Robert Mulholland, 
Port Hope, Ontario., Senator, died in London, Eng. Oct. 24, Antoine Gobeil, 
1.8.0., former Deputy Minister of Public Works Department, Ottawa. Oct. 28, 
George D. Pope, formerly Controller of Revenue, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, at Summerside, P.E.I. Oct. 30, Robert G. Graham, Chief Inspector of 
Income Tax, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, at Calgary, Alta. Nov. 3, 
' Chas. A. Semlin, former Premier, B.C., died at Cache Creek near, Ashcroft, B.C. 
Nov. 5, Hon. J. L. Decarie, Chief Justice of Criminal Court, Montreal, Que. Nov. 
15, Achille Frechette, K.C., I.8.0., former Chief Translator and French Law Clerk 
of the House of Commons, Ottawa. Nov. 21, Hon. Arch. B. McCoig, Senator, 
Chatham, Ont. Nov. 27, George R. White, Ottawa, Ont., former Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Dead Letter Branch of the Post Office Department. Nov. 28, 
- Dr. Jules Tremblay, LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Member of the Civil Service 
Commission. Dec. 2, The Hon. Gustave Boyer, Rigaud, Que., Senator. 1928—Jan. 7, 
Samuel T. McEvoy, Public Works Dept., Ottawa. Jan. 9, Mr. Justice J. P. Curran, 
Court of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, Man. Jan. 10, S. Pringle, M.L.A., Medicine 
Hat, Alta., former Speaker of the Alberta Legislature. Jan. 23, William Thoburn, 
Almonte, Ont., former M.P. for the North Riding of Lanark. Feb. 7, Hon. John 
Idington, former Justice of Supreme Court of Canada. Feb. 8, Hon. Henry J. 
Cloran, K.C., B.C.L., Ottawa, Ont., Senator. Feb. 23, Hon. MacCallum Grant, 
_ Halifax, N.S., former Lieutenant-Governor of N.S. Feb. 26, James White, Ottawa, 
Ont., former Secretary of the Conservation Commission of Canada. Mar. 2, Hon. 
William Sloan, Victoria, B.C., Minister of Mines.. Mar. 4, Hon. William H. Owen, 
Bridgewater, N.S., Member of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia. Mar. 19, 
Col. de la Cherois T. Irwin, C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont. Apr. 2, A. Stuart, former M.- 
L.A., North Renfrew, Ont. Apr. 24, Hon. H. M. Mowat, Toronto, Ont., Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario and former M.P.; also J. W. Greenway, Ottawa, 
Ont., Commissioner of Dominion Lands, Interior Department. Apr. 28, Hon. 
George G. King, Senator, Chipman, N.B., died at Edmonton, Alta. 
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IV.—EXTRACTS FROM THE CANADA GAZETTE— OFFICIAL 
APPOINTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, Etc. 


Privy Councillors, 1927.,—Aug. 2, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain; to be Members 
of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 1928.—Jan. 16, Thos. Ahearn, Ottawa, 
Ont.; to be a Member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 


Senators, 1927.—Dec. 14, Philippe Jacques Paradis, Quebec, Que. Dee. 21, 
Napoléon K.-Laflamme, K.C., Montreal, Que. 1928.—Jan. 10, James Houston 
Spence, Toronto, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law; Edgar 
Sydney Little, London, Ont.; and Gustave Lacasse, M.D., Tecumseh, Ont. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Sixteenth Parliament, 1927.— 
June 16, Albion R. Foster, elected by acclamation to House of Commons for 
Carleton-Victoria, N.B. Sept. 12, By-election in North Huron, Ont.; George 
Spotton elected. 


Commissioners, 1927.—Feb. 15, His Hon. Joseph O. Lacroix, a Judge of 
the Court of Sessions of the Peace for the District of Montreal, Que.; to be a Com- 
missioner to act judicially in extradition matters under the Extradition Act within 
the said District of Montreal. Feb. 21, Arthur McDonald, Sydney, N.S.; to be 
a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship preferred against 
Government employees in the Province of Nova Scotia, and to report the result of 
each such inquiry. Mar. 3, James F. Outhit, Kentville, N.S., barrister-at-law; to be a 
Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship preferred against 
Government employees in the Province of Nova Scotia and to report the result of 
each such inquiry. Mar. 3, Alexander I. Fisher, Fernie, B.C., barrister-at-law; 
to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship preferred 
against Government employees in the Province of British Columbia, and to report 
the result of each such inquiry. Mar. 4, Major Alexander A. Mulholland, Toronto, 
Ont., a Member of the Toronto Harbour Commission; to be re-appointed a Member 
of the said Toronto Harbour Commission for a further period of three years from 
Mar. 31,'1927. Mar. 8, The Hon. William M. Martin, Regina, Sask.; to be a 
Commissioner under the authority of Part 1 of the Inquiries Act, Cap. 104 of the 


Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, to receive and inquire into the arguments of the — 


Government of the Province of British Columbia in support of its claim for the 
reconveyance to the Province by the Government of Canada of the land conveyed 
by the Province to the Dominion pursuant to Paragraph II of the terms of Union, 
and such evidence as may be material to the consideration of such claim by the 
Government of Canada, and to report his findings thereupon. Mar. 9, Arthur GC 
Parish, Brockville, Ont.; to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partisanship preferred against Government employees in the County of Leeds, Ont., 
and to report the result of each such inquiry. John A. McDonald, Sydney, N.S., 
Broker; to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of maladministration, etc., 
preferred against Captain John D. MacKenzie, Superintendent of Pilots at Sydney, 
N.S. Mar. 26, Rufus R. Earle, Vernon, B.C., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned- 
in-the-law for the said Province; to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the said Province of British 
~ Columbia and to report the result of each such inquiry. April 2, Robert W. Bread- 
ner, Ottawa, Ont., Commissioner of Taxation; to be Commissioner of Customs: 


George W. Taylor, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant Deputy Minister of Customs and Excise; 
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to be Commissioner of Excise: and Chester S, Walters, Hamilton, Ont., Inspector 
of Taxation; to be Commissioner of Income Tax. April 16, Arthur G. Parish, 
Brockville, Ont.; to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisan- 
ship against Government employees in the said Province of Ontario and to report 
the result of each inquiry. May 11, Alton Ryckman, Delaware, Ont.; to be a 
Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against Government 
employees in the Province of Ontario and to report the result of each inquiry. May 
27, Bruce Walker, London, Eng., Director of European Emigration for Canada; to 
be Commissioner (per dedimus potestatem) to administer oaths and take and receive 
affidavits, declarations and affirmations in the said city of London, in or concerning 
any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and in the Exche- 
quer Court of Canada, and to administer, take and receive such other oaths, affi- 
davits and affirmations as by law it is competent to administer, take or receive. 
June 16, F. McLaughlin, Bathurst, N.B., a Pilot Commissioner for the Pilotage 
District of Bathurst; to be Secretary-Treasurer of the above-named Pilotage 
Authority, vice Joseph Henderson, resigned: Michael T. Daly, Bathurst, NEB SS 
to be a Pilot Commissioner for the Pilotage District of Bathurst, vice A. S. McIndy, 
resigned. W. Brennan, J. D. Fraser, R. D. Stiles, A. N. Harris and Capt. H. A. 
Rhynard, all of Pictou, N.S.; to be Pilotage Commissioners for the District of 
Pictou, N.S. June 24, Vincent Dubuc, A. Bouliane and A. Tremblay, all of the 
town of Chicoutimi, Que.; to be Members of the Corporation of the Chicoutimi 
Harbour Commissioners, Vincent Dubuc to be President of the said Corporation. 
June 30, Yves Lamontagne, Brussels, Belgium, Canadian Trade Commissioner; 
to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and receive affidavits, declarations and 
affirmations in the said Kingdom of Belgium, in or concerning any proceeding had 
or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and in the Exchequer Court of Canada, 
and to administer, take and receive such other oaths, affidavits, declarations and 
affirmations as by law it is competent to administer, take or receive. June 30, 
Hon. Walter E. Foster, P.C., William E. Scully, and Alexander McMillan, all of 
the City of Saint John, N.B.; to be the Saint John Harbour Commissioners. 
Walter E. Foster to be President of the said Commissioners. Col. Alfred T. 
Hunter, Toronto, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be a Commissioner to investigate 
charges of political partisanship in the service of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, in the cities of Toronto, London and Ottawa, in the said 
Province, and to report the result of each such inquiry. July 15, Raoul Fafard, 
Matane, Que., barrister-at-law; to be Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partisanship preferred against Alphie Otis, Engineer of the fog alarm at Ste. Félicité, 
Matane County, Que. July 23, Charles M. Crockett, New Glasgow, N.S.; to be 
a Commissioner under the authority of Part I of the Inquiries Act, Chapter 104 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906, to investigate charges of political partisan- 
ship against Government employees in the Province of Nova Scotia, and to report 
the result of each such inquiry. Sept. 16, James E. Ganong, Toronto, Ont.; to be 
a Member of the Toronto Harbour Commission for a term of three years from date, 
in the room and stead of Albert O. Hogg, resigned. Oct. 7, The Hon. Alexander 
K. Maclean, President of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Henry R. L. Bill, Locke- 
port, N.S.; | The Hon. Joseph G. Mombourquette, L’Ardoise, N.S.; Professor 
Cyrus MacMillan, M.A., D.Ph., Montreal, Que., and John G. Robichaud, Shippigan, 
N.B.; to be Commissioners to investigate all phases of the fishing industry of the 
Maritime Provinces, the Magdalen islands and the coastal portion of the mainland 
of the Province of Quebec. The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean to be Chairman of 
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the said Commission. Oct. 7, The Hon. Walter H. Trueman, one of the Justices 
of Appeal for the Court of Appeal for Manitoba; to be a Commissioner to investigate 
and report upon charges of alleged misbehaviour, inability or incapacity of His 
Honour Judge Maulson of the Northern Judicial District of the Province of Mani- 
toba. Oct. 19, Victor A. Delage, St. Lambert, Que., barrister-at-law; to be a 
Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship preferred against 
Henri Archambault, keeper of the range lights at Windmill Point Traverse in the 
said Province of Quebec. Oct. 28, Joseph H. Metcalfe, Portage la Prairie, Man.; 
to be a Commissioner to investigate and report upon charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the said province of Manitoba. 1928.—Jan. 11, 
Peter Jack, John Murphy and Charles W. Ackhurst, all of the City of Halifax, 
N.S.; to be Commissioners of the Corporation of the Halifax Harbour Commissioners 
—Peter Jack to be President of the said Corporation. Feb. 27, E. 8. Archibald, 
B.A., B.S.A,. Director of Experimental Farms, Ottawa, E. P. Tellier, Belle River, 
Ont., and Col. H. B. Archibald, Wallaceburg, Ont., Manager of the Cooper Leaf 
Tobacco Co.; to be Commissioners to inquire into and report upon conditions in 
connection with the tobacco producing industry of Southwestern Ontario. 


Official Appointments, 1927.—F eb. 21, His Excellency the Govern»r General 
has been pleased to reappoint the following as Members of the Dominion Council 
of Health, such appointment to date from the Ist September, 1926; W. F. Stephen, 
Secretary Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n, Huntingdon, Que., Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, 
Professor of Hygiene, University of Toronto, Ont. (Scientific), Bert Merson, Toronto, 
Ont. (Labour), Mrs. C. E. Flatt, Saskatoon, Sask., (Social Service and Child Welfare) 
and Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que., (Rural Women’s Work). Mar. 10, George 
Freda, Port of Chester, County of Lunenburg, N.S.; to be Harbour Master for that 
Port. Mar. 18, Hon. Sir Frangois Xavier Lemieux, Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Quebec; to continue in office as Administrator of the said 
Province of Quebec to April 30, 1927, inclusive. April 1, Eric Charles Miéville; 
to be Secretary to the Governor General and Private Secretary as from the 1st 
April, 1927. Mar. 28, Thomas McKinnon, of the Port of Matane, Que.; to be 
_ Harbour Master for the said Port, and Frangois Goyette, Iberville, Que.; to be 

Harbour Master for the Port of St. Johns, Que. Mar. 29, Hon. Robert E. Harris, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia; to be Administrator of the 
Government of Nova Scotia from April 1 to May 15, 1927, both dates inclusive, 
during the absence on leave of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. May 5, 
William P. Craig, Toronto, Ont.; to be an inspector of boilers and machinery and 
of hulls and equipment of steamships (Steamships Inspector-General) with head- 
quarters at Toronto. James Byron, Vancouver, B.C.; to be an inspector of hulls 
and equipment and of boilers and machinery of steamships (Steamships Inspector- 
General) at Vancouver, B.C. May 27, A. Hart, Port Hawkesbury, N.S.; to be 
Shipping Master at that Port. May 28, The Hon. James A. Macdonald, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeal for British Columbia; to be Administrator of the 
Government of the Province of British Columbia for the period from June 5 to 
Aug. 15, 1927, inclusive, during the absence on leave of His Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor. May 28, C. H. L. Sharman, as Chief, Narcotic Division, Department 
of Health, Ottawa. June 16, Capt. E. Perry, Port Clyde, N.S.; to be Harbour 
Master for the Port of Negro, N.S., vice James Smith, resigned. W. B. Bentley, 
of the Port of St. Martins, N.B.; to be Harbour Master for said Port, vice R. Allen 
Love, deceased. D. H. Sampson, Lower L’Ardoise, Richmond County, N.S.; to 
be Harbour Master for the Port of L’Ardoise, vice George Burk, resigned. Capt. 
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Z. Nickerson, Port Clyde, N.S.; to be Receiver of Wrecks for the Western District of 
the County of Shelburne, N.S., vice T. W. Robertson, deceased. July 15, Louis 
J. Gaboury, Deputy Postmaster-General; to be a delegate to represent the Canadian 
Postal Administration at the International Air Mail Conference to be held at the 
Hague, September, 1927. July 15, Frank B. Gray, of the Port of Little Current, 
Ont.; to be Harbour Master for that Port, vice William Ritchie, retired, and John 
Seldon, of the Port of Liverpool, N.S.; to be Harbour Master for that Port, vice 
W. A. Smith, retired. July 23, John Wilkinson, of the Port of Squamish, B.C.; 
to be Harbour Master for that Port. Aug. 11, Capt. John R. Elfort, Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; to be Port Warden and Harbour Master at and for the said Port of Prince 
Rupert, and to be an officer to superintend the survey and measurement of ships 
at the said port of Prince Rupert, and also a surveyor of accommodation for seamen, 
and to be Shipping Master of said Port. A. H. Finlaison, of the Port of Dawson, 
Yukon; to be an officer to superintend the survey and measurement of ships at the 
said Port of Dawson, Yukon, and also a surveyor of accommodation for seamen. 
Aug. 12, James A. Johnstone, Port Elgin, Westmorland County, N.B.; to be Har- 
bour Master at that Port. Counsellor Henry Hall, Sheet Harbour, N.S.; to be 
Harbour Master for the said Port. Sydney J. Hill, Halifax, N.S.; to be an inspector 
of boilers and machinery and of hulls and equipment of steamships (Steamships 
Inspector-General) with headquarters at Halifax, N.S. Aug. 18, Capt. George 
L. Wetmore, of the Port of Yarmouth, N.S.; to be Harbour Master of the said 
Port of Yarmouth. Aug. 23, The Hon. Robert E. Harris, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of N.S.; to be Administrator of the Government of Nova Scotia 
from Aug. 25 to Sept. 25, 1927, inclusive, during the absence on leave of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Aug. 31, The Hon. William E. Perdue, Chief Justice 
of Manitoba; to be Administrator of the Government of Manitoba for ten days, 
effective Aug. 31, 1927, during the absence on leave of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Sept. 24, Marshall Dixon, Country Harbour, N.S.; | to be Harbour 
Master for that port. Col. John G. Rattray, C.M.G., D.S.0., Winnipeg, Man; to 
be Chairman of the Soldier Settlement Board and Superintendent of the Land 
Settlement Branch of the Dept. of Immigration and Colonization, effective Sept. 
26, 1927. Sept. 26, F. H. Vradenburgh, Port Alberni, B.C.; to be Harbour Master 
at that Port. Sept. 27, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier-General) J. F. L. Embury, 
C.B., C.M.G., to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp at Regina, vice Lieut.-Col. D. J. 
MacDonald, D.S.O., M.C., who has relinquished his appointment on being trans- 
ferred to Calgary. Sept. 29, K. Cochrane, Port Greville, N.S.; to be an officer 
to superintend the survey and measurement of ships at the said port and also a 
surveyor of accommodation for seamen. Oct. 31, Dennis McNeary, Port of Canso, 
N.S.; to be Harbour Master for the said port. Maurice Tapp, Port of Malbaie, 
Que.; to be Harbour Master for the said port. Nov. 22, Joseph H. Fontaine anc 
Frederic Bridges, Montreal, Que., Steamship Inspectors-General; to be officers 
to superintend the survey and measurement of ships at the port of Montreal and 
also surveyors of accommodation for seamen. 1928.—Jan. 5, Capt. L. Derek 
Murphy, M.C., Irish Guards; to be an Aide-de-Camp, vice Capt. C. 8. Price-Davis, 
M.C., resigned. Feb. 4, Ubald Lavoie, of the Port of Rimouski, Que.; to be Har- 
bour Master at the said port, vice A. P. St. Laurent, deceased. Mar. 17, Lieut.- 
Col. J. P. U. Archambault, D.S.0., M.C., Royal 22nd Regiment, to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp. 

Judicial Appointments, 1927.—Feb. 12, His Hon. Aimé Marchand, Chief 
District Magistrate for the District of Quebec, in the Province of Quebec; to be 
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et 


a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Mar. 29, 
William M. Brandon, Hamilton, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be Deputy Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Wentworth, Ont. April 2, Hon. John H. Lamont, 
a Judge of Appeal for Saskatchewan; to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Hon. Philip E. MacKenzie, a judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s ~ 
Bench for Saskatchewan; to be a Judge of Appeal of the Court of Appeal for Sask- 
atchewan. William E. Knowles, Moose Jaw, Sask., one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
learned-in-the law for the said Province; to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench for Saskatchewan. May 11, William A. Dowler, Fort William, Ont., 
one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province; to be a 
Judge of the District Court of the Provincial Judicial District of the said Province 

of Ontario. His Hon. William A. Dowler, Judge of the Judicial District of Kenora 

Ont.; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of 

Ontario. May 11, John C. Moore, Wiarton, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be a Judge 
of the County Court of the County of Dufferin, Ont. His Hon. John C. Moore, 
Judge of the County Court of the County of Dufferin, Ont.; t> be a Local Judge 
of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. George F. Mahon, 
Woodstock, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be Junior Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Essex, Ont. His Hon. George F. Mahon, the Junior Judge of the County 
Court of the County of Essex, Ont.; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. May 18, The Hon. Robert Smith, a Justice of 
the First Divisional Court of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario; 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, in the room and stead of the 
Hon. Justice Idington, retired. Sept. 9, The Hon. Daniel A. Macdonald, a Puisne 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba; to be the Chief Justice of His 
Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba with the style of the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. James F. Kilgour, Brandon, Man., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of Manitoba; to be a Judge of His 

Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. Sept. 16, The Hon. Davis lie 
Grant, a Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario; to 
be a Justice of Appeal of the First Divisional Court of Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario and ex-officio a Judge of the High Court Division of the 
said Court. John M. McEvoy, London, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned-in-the-law for the Province of Ontario; to be a Judge of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario and ex-officio a Judge of the Appel- 

late Division of the said Court. Sept. 24, Stuart Dixon Jenks, Halifax, N.S., 
one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Province; to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. Oct. 19, Laurence A. D. Cannon, 

Quebec, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for the said Prov- — 
ince; to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the said Province 
of Quebec. 1928.—Jan. 10, John G. Kerr, Chatham, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, one 
of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law for Ontario; to be Judge of the County 
Court of the County of Kent, Ont.; His Hon. John G. Kerr, Judge of the | 
County Court of the County of Kent, Ont.; to be local Judge of the High Court Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Lawrence V. O’Connor, Lindsay, Ont., of Osgoode 
Hall, barrister-at-law; to be Judge of the County Court of the United Counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, Ont.; His Hon. Lawrence V. O’Connor, Judge 
of the County Court of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
Ont.; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. Jan. 16, The Hon. Pierre Joseph A. Cardin, Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, and The Hon. William James Major, Attorney-General for the Province 
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of Manitoba; to be His Majesty’s Counsels learned-in-the-law. Feb. 27, Donald 
Ross, Barrie, Ont., barrister-at-law; to be the Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Simcoe, Ont.; His Hon. Donald Ross, Judge of the County Court of the 
County of Simcoe, Ont.; to be Local Judge of the High Court Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Nov. 7, 1927, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year’. 


’ 


APPENDIX. 


1—Immi¢gration in the fiscal year 1927-28. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 190 of this volume, were as 
follows; British, 50,872; from U.S.A., 25,007; from other countries, 75,718; total, 
151,597. ; 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1928, classified as in the table on p. 203, were as follows: Canadian-born, 35,137; 
British-born with Canadian domicile, 3,280; naturalized Canadian citizens, 1,470; 
total, 39,887. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1927-28. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928, show a grand total trade of $2,359,376,105, as compared with a 
figure of $2,298,429,622 in the preceding year, or an increase of $60,946,483. The 
increase was in the imports, which totalled $1,108,919,808, as compared with 
$1,030,856,480, an increase of $78,063,328. Domestic exports were $1,228,207,606, 
as compared with $1,252,157,506, or a decline of $23,949,900, partly offset by an 
increase in foreign exports of $6,833,055, from $15,415,636 to $22,248,691. The 
decline in general prices was largely, if not wholly, responsible for the decline in 
the exports. Figures by industrial groups are given in the following table, where 
the figures of imports and exports may be compared with the totals given for pre- 
vious years in the tables on pp. 502 and 503 of this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


ee 
————————————— 


Imports, 
Industrial groups. 
Free. Dutiable. Total. 
$ $ $ 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods........... 39, 067, 037 97, 200, 025 136, 267, 062 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods........ 45,355, 787 56,562,711 101,918,498 
Animals and animal products............scccccccccccsecreors 35, 787,323 30, 002, 698 65, 790, 021 
Fibres, textiles and textile products............sseeeeeeeeeers 59, 830,551 127,165, 263 186, 995, 814 
Wood, wood products and paper..........eeeeeereeccrereeees 19, 930, 925 31,819,999 51,750, 924 
TQM ANG IS PROGUCE cor sc csi ns cice nec ow bie sie Fibis\e » on. b:0/0 eeinbieiaie 43,911, 608 215, 662, 060 259,573, 668 
Non-ferrous metals and their products...........+ee+++eee0 20, 788, 787 39,401, 249 60, 190, 036 
Non-metallic minerals and products.......-.++-+++eeeeeeeeee 92,829, 844 60, 219, 594 153, 049, 438 
Chemicals and allied products............eeeeeeeeee eee eeeees 15, 729, 923 17,842,190 33,572,113 
Miscellaneous commodities..........0eceeeeeeeeccenereceeees 25, 674, 453 34,137,781 59,812, 234 
TES lec, ish OSE AO ot OBIS OEE CLE eT Tous 20 398,906,238 | 710,013,570 | 1,108,919, 808 


ta 
Duty Collected... .......cncccesssscesscees 171,864,320 
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Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928—concluded. 


Exports. 
Industrial groups. - 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
$ $ 3 
* Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly foods........... 484,316,535 1,090, 257 485,406, 792 
Agricultural and vegetable products, other than foods...... 70,794,063 7, 747, 235 78,541,298 
Animals and animal products. wages aot seen raters ehecetenarene 165, 845, 096 1,915,046 167,760, 142 
Fibress textiles and textile productsi. =. ...0-ee en: eee ee 10, 904,073 1,808,756 12,712,829 
Wood! wood products and papersyece- ae tee ete ee 284, 543,396 444,119 284,987,515 
Tromand ttsiproducts: ee cca. ames tn rei ctrae emieteeya cis 62, 753, 934 3,301,107 66, 055, 041 
Non-ferrous metals and their products...............+..-+0-: 90, 840,441 696,055 91,536,496 
Non-metallic minerals and products...............22++22+0-> 25, 280, 805 891, 287 26,172,092 
@heniucals andeallied productssweewren tie eer aoe 17, 892,904 422,818 18,315,722 
Miscellaneous CommModities,..2.csce ce. «2s caiman oleic grsrele 15,036,359 3,932,011 18, 968,370 
Motale 3 reas asker BO Dee ee eer: 1,228, 207, 606 22,248,691 | 1,250,456, 297 


3.—Appointment of British High Commissioner to Canada. 


Sir William Henry Clark, K.C.S.I., C.M.G., hitherto Comptroller-General of 
the Department of Overseas Trade in Great Britain, was appointed British High 
Commissioner to Canada on April 25, 1928. This appointment was in pursuance 
of the report of the Interimperial Relations Committee of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, when it was agreed that the Governor-General should no longer be the 
channel of communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, but the personal representative of the 
Crown. This rendered necessary the appointment of a representative of Great 
Britain in Canada corresponding to the Canadian High Commissioner to Great 
Britain, and Sir William H. Clark comes to Canada in this capacity. 
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